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PREFACE. 


The  following  work  was  undertaken  and  begun  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt 
Ou  his  death  the  publishers  were  good  enough  to  invite  me  to  complete  the 
book.  I  have  done  so  with  much  diffidence,  considering  the  importance  of 
the  subject  and  the  difficulty  of  expressing  fairly  the  differing,  and  ofttimes 
conflicting,  views  with  which  men  regard  religious  questions.  Bat  I  can 
honestly  claim  for  myself  that,  whatever  success  I  may  be  judged  to  have 
attained,  J  have  taken  j>ains  to  be  full  and  accurate. 

With  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  work,  the  biographical  articles  are  exclu- 
sively of  persons  whose  course  on  earth  is  ended,  though  of  necessity  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  references  to  living  men  who  have  taken  part  in  current 
controversies.  Articles  of  purely  Scriptural  History,  Topography,  and  Exegesis, 
are  excluded,  as  they  are  already  treated  of  in  what  are  known  as  "  Bible " 
Dictionaries.  The  present  volume  has  to  do  with  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Doctrine,  and  with  the  known  Religions  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world, 
and  the  topics  and  the  persons  connected  with  these  subjects.  Even  with 
these  limitations,  the  difficulty  has  been  to  compress  what  was  required  within  a 
manageable  compass;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  dedication  of  the  space  at 
command  to  information,  much  of  which  is  not  otherwise  readily  accessible, 
was  preferable  to  occupying  a  large  portion  of  it  with  details  which  can  be  easily 
rt- furred  to  elsewhere. 

The  intended  method  of  treatment  may  be  simply  described.  The  standpoint 
i>,  as  will  be  naturally  expected,  that  of  orthodox  Christianity,  as  generally 
understood  by  intelligent  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  endeavour 
has  been  made  to  accurately  and  fairly  describe  doctrines  and  practices  far 
removed  from  that,  in  a  simply  informative  rather  than  dogmatic  spirit.  As 
regards  other  Christian  denominations,  it  has  been  deemed  right  that  they 
should  be  described  as  they  themselves  would  desire,  and  that  their  own  views 
and  reasons  should  be  fairly  given,  rather  than  any  view  taken  of  them  by  others. 
Considerable  trouble  has  >>een  taken  to  secure  this,  and  to  fairly  set  forth  the 
Nonconformist  view  of  those  great  questions  which  divide  their  communions 
from  that  of  the  Church  of  England.     Such  a  task  is  of  peculiar  delicacy  and 
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difficulty,  but  I  trust  that  the  book  may  not  be  found  lacking  in  that  charity 
which  is  "  the  very  bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues,"  the  presence  of  which  will 
unite  together  those  whom  smaller  things  divide. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  special  care  has  been  taken  with  the  articles 
dealing  with  those  questions  which  are  most  keenly  discussed  at  the  present  day, 
bearing  on  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Great  Controversy.  The 
result  of  much  fruitful  discussion  has  been  gathered  up,  with  a  desire  always  to 
find  if  possible  the  point  of  unity  in  things  differing,  and  good  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found ;  and  I  put  it  from  me  in  the  hope  that  my  fellow-labourers  and 
myself  may  be  found  to  have  afforded  in  these  pages  some  real  help  towards 
an  intelligent  reconciliation  of  the  most  recent  knowledge  with  the  Faith 
delivered  to  the  saints.  \y    j^ 

March,  1887. 
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St.  (1)  [d.  about  a.d.  304].— This 
name  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  sixth 
century  as  that  of  a  British  martyr  who 
suffered  during  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
Gildas,  the  earliest  of  our  national  historians, 
wrote,  in  a.d.  560,  that  among  the  martyrs 
in  that  time  of  persecution,  when  St.  Alban 
suffered  at  Verulam,  Aaron  and  Julius,  citi- 
zens of  the  City  of  the  Legions,  with  others 
of  either  sex  in  divers  places,  were  put  to 
death  with  the  sword,  for  their  great  con- 
stancy in  the  faith  of  Christ.  In  the  Venerable 
Bede's  "Ecclesiastical  History,"  written  a.d. 
731,  the  statement  is  repeated.  Authentic 
British  records  of  the  ninth  century,  which 
are  preserved  in  "the  Book  of  Llandaff,"  give 
the  place  of  St.  Aaron's  martyrdom  as  Caerleon- 
upon-Usk,  the  great  Roman  "  City  of  the 
Legions  "  of  South  Wales,  of  which  extensive 
remains  yet  exist  Medieval  tradition  re- 
specting these  early  martyrs  may  be  given  in 
the  words  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  [a.d.  1 147- 
1222],  who  wrote  that  "Julius  and  Aaron, 
after  suffering  martyrdom,  were  buried  in  the 
city  of  Caerleon,  and  had  each  a  church 
dedicated  to  him.  After  St.  Alban  and 
AmphibaluB  they  were  esteemed  the  chief 
proto-martyrB  of  Britannia  Major.  In  ancient 
times  there  were  three  fine  churches  in  this 
city,  one  dedicated  to  Julius  the  martyr, 
graced  with  a  choir  of  nuns;  another  to 
Aaron,  his  companion,  ennobled  with  an 
order  of  canons;  and  a  third  distinguished  as 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Wales."  There  is 
good  reason  for  regarding  Aaron  and  Julius 
as  historical  personages,  but  as  Caerleon-upon- 
Dee  was  called  tt  the  City  of  the  Legions"  by 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  Caerleon-upon-Usk, 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  their  martyrdom 
occurred  at  the  former,  now  called  Chester, 
or  at  the  place  in  South  Wales,  which  still 
retains  its  British  name.  In  ancient  calendars 
their  names  were  commemorated  on  July  1st. 


F  St.  (2)  [d.  580].— A  missionary 

hermit  who  was  associated  with  the  Welsh 
bishop,  Maelog,  or  Machutus,  best  known  by 
his  French  name  of  St.  Malo,  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  first  monastery  established  in 
Brittany.  This  was  erected  on  a  small  island, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Isle  of  Faron,  and 
formed  part  of  the  seaport  of  Aleth,  the  city 
of  which  Machutus  was  bishop,  and  which  is 
now  known  as  St.  Malo.  Aaron  became  the 
b.kl-1 


first  abbot  of  this  monastery,  and  as  such  is 
commemorated  in  French  calendars  on  June 
21st;  the  name  of  his  companion,  St.  Machu- 
tus, Bishop  of  Aleth,  occurring  in  the  calendar 
of     the  Prayer  Book    on  November    15th. 

[MACHUTU8.] 

A.B.  —  The  initial  letters  of  Artium 
Baccalaureus,  the  Latin  form  of  the  University 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  degree  is 
more  commonly  signified  by  the  letters  B.A. 

AbacCUC,  St.  [d.  270]. — This  name 
appears  in  ancient  niartyrologies  as  that  of  a 
martyr  who  was  put  to  death  with  his  father 
Marius,  his  mother  Martha,  and  his  brother 
Audifax,  in  a  persecution  which  occurred 
during  the  short  reign  of  the  Gothic  Emperor 
Claudius  II.  He  is  commemorated  on  January 
20th,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Old 
Testament  prophet,  whose  name  occurs  in 
Western  calendars  on  January  15th,  and  in 
Eastern  on  December  2nd. 

Abailard.    [AbSlard.] 

Abba. — The  Aramaic,  or  late  Hebrew, 
word  for  "  Father."  [Mark  xiv.  36  ;  Rom. 
viii.  15;  Gal.  iv.  6.]  It  is  a  modified  form  of  the 
more  ancient  Hebrew  word ' '  Ah,"  and  expresses 
reverent  affection.  But  it  was  probably  used 
more  generally  by  the  Jews  than  its  sacred 
use  in  the  New  Testament  indicates,  and  thus 
passed  into  ecclesiastical  language  among  the 
Christians  of  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia, 
as  the  designation  of  a  bishop  or  of  the  head 
of  a  monastery  [Gr.,  Abbas],  just  as  '*  Father 
in  God"  is  one  of  the  designations  of  an 
English  bishop.  Through  the  intermediary 
forms,  "baba"  and  "papa,"  the  word  was 
the  original  of  the  title  "  Papa,"  or  •*  Pope," 
assumed  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome.    [Pope.] 

Abbadie,  James  [a.d.  1658-1727].  —  A 
French  Protestant  minister  who  eventually 
became  Chaplain  of  the  Savoy,  and  Dean  of 
Killaloe  in  Ireland,  and  attained  much  fame 
as  a  modern  apologist  for  Christianity  by  his 
work,  "On  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion,"  originally  published  in  French,  in 
three  quarto  volumes,  in  1684-9,  but  after- 
wards translated  into  English  and  German. 
Abbadie  was  born  at  Nay,  in  the  then  French 
province  of  Beam,  and  after  passing  through 
the  Universities  of  Saumur,  Paris,  and  Sedan, 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from 
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Abb 


the  latter,  on  account  of  his  great  learning,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  Ho  became  pastor  of 
the  French  Protestants  in  Berlin  in  1680,  and 
was  much  in  favour  with  the  Elector  Frederick, 
upon  whose  death,  in  1688,  he  accompanied 
Marshal  Schomberg  to  England.  There  he 
became  a  warm  and  efficient  supporter  of  the 
Revolution,  and  after  being  appointed  to  the 
Chaplaincy  of  the  Savoy,  was  further  rewarded 
with  the  Irish  deanery,  which  he  held,  though 
non-resident,  till  his  death,  in  St.  Marylebone 
parish,  on  September  25th,  1727.  Although 
a  prolific  writer,  he  was  chiefly  known  by  his 
"  Treatise  on  the  Christian  Religion,*'  which 
passed  through  many  editions  in  several 
languages,  and  was  popular  among  Roman 
Catholics  as  well  as  among  Protestants. 

Abbat.    [Abbot.] 

Abb6. — This  was  formerly  a  title  belong- 
ing to  the  head  of  a  French  monastery, 
corresponding  to  that  of  Abbot  in  England. 
[Abbot.]  In  the  age  preceding  the  French 
Revolution  it  became  the  designation  of  a 
multitude  of  sinocurists,  who  drew  large 
incomes  from  the  monasteries,  and  who  were 
not  always  even  priests,  dispensations  from 
Holy  Orders  being  frequently  granted  to  lay 
Abbes  by  the  Popes.  In  more  modern  times 
the  title  of  Abbe  has  been  given  to  secular 
priests  (that  is,  priests  not  belonging  to  any 
monastic  order),  who  have  no  cure  of  souls, 
those  who  are  parish  priests  being  called 
Cures. 

Abben,  St. — This  name  has  come  down 
by  long  tradition  in  the  English  martyrology 
as  that  of  a  Briton  whose  father,  a  nobleman, 
was  slain  by  Hongist  at  Stanhengest,  and  who 
became  a  hermit  in  tho  forest  between  Oxford 
and  Abingdon,  the  remains  of  which  are 
known  as  Bagloy  Wood.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  in  Ireland,  and  was  once  commemorated 
on  October  27th. 

Abbess. — A  title  formed  by  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  Latin  word  "  Abbatissa,"  and 
designating  tho  Mother  Superior  of  a  com- 
munity of  nuns.  Her  office,  authority,  and 
duties  corresponded  with  those  of  an  Abbot, 
except  as  regarded  ministerial  functions, 
which  her  sex  rendered  her  incapable  of 
performing.  Abbesses  were  usually  elected 
by  the  sisters  over  whom  they  were  to  rule, 
but  were  admitted  to  office  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  with  a  special  service  of  benediction 
and  ceremony  of  installation.  Thus  Clifford, 
Bishop  of  London,  wrote  to  Henry  V.  in 
1421:  "On  Sunday,  the  fifth  day  of  May, 
I  was  at  your  house  of  Syon,  and  there  con- 
firmed the  elections  of  Dame  Joan  North, 
Abbess,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Fyscheborne,  my 
well-beloved  cousin,  confessor  of  your  said 
house;  and  the  same  day  I  blessed  and 
stalled  the  foresaid  Abbess.  The  which 
persons  I  trust,  by  God's  grace,  shall  much 
profit  in  that  place,  in  that  holy  company  both 


of  men  and  of  women,  the  which  God  of  His 
mercy  grant." 

The  Abbesses  of  Shaftesbury,  Barking, 
St.  Mary's  at  Winchester,  and  Wilton  ranked 
as  baronesses,  but  were  not  summoned  to 
Parliament  as  the  mitred  abbots  were. 
[Abbot.] 

Abbey. — This  name,  like  that  of  "col- 
lege," signifies  both  an  institution  consisting 
of  persons,  and  the  buildings  in  winch  the 
institution  has  its  home.  Thus,  before  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  an  abbev  was — 
[1]  a  corporate  body  of  monks  or  nuns,  so 
called  because  they  were  presided  over  by  an 
abbot  or  an  abbess;  [21  the  church  in 
which  those  monks  or  nuns  held  their  services, 
and  the  domestic  buildings  in  which  they 
lived  and  carried  on  the  various  pursuits  in 
which  they  were  engaged. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
and  the  destruction  of  most  of  their  buildings 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  designation  has 
been  most  generally  used,  in  an  ecclesiastical 
sense,  for  the  church  of  such  a  monastic  in- 
stitution when  it  has  not  been  constituted  a 
cathedral,  as  in  the  case  of  Tewkesbury 
Abbey  or  Westminster.  In  some  cases  the 
ancient  name  still  clings  even  to  a  cathedral, 
and  thus  tho  Cathedral  of  Durham  is  often 
called  "  the  Abbey."     [Abbot,  Monastery.] 

Abbo. — Two  distinguished  men  of  this 
name  are  known  in  history.  [I.]  Abbo 
Parisiensis  [about  a.d.  880],  a  monk  of  St. 
Germain-de-rres,  who  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Paris  by  the  Normans  in  887,  and 
wrote  a  history  of  it,  which  has  come  down, 
with  some  of  his  sermons,  to  modern  times. 
[II.]  St.  Abbo  of  Fleury  [a.d.  945-1004],  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  great  learning,  born  at 
Orleans,  and  much  distinguished  in  the 
Universities  of  Paris  and  Rheims.  He  was 
associated  with  England  by  the  assistance 
which  he  gave  to  his  friend  Oswald,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  in  the  foundation  of  Ramsey 
Abbey,  where  he  was  engaged  for  two  years 
[a.d.  986],  by  the  invitation  of  the  arch- 
bishop, in  settling  and  instructing  the  first 
members  of  that  abbey.  After  his  recall  to 
France  he  was  looked  up  to  with  great  respect, 
was  consulted  on  matters  of  religion  by 
people  from  all  parts  of  that  country,  and  was 
present  in  synods  at  Basle,  Mouson,  and  St. 
Denys.  After  being  Abbot  of  Fleu»y  for 
sixteen  years,  he  was  murdered  by  a  Gascon 
at  Reole,  whither  he  had  gone  to  earn'  out 
some  reformation,  and  is  commemorated  as  a 
martyr  in  the  French  calendars  on  November 
13th,  the  day  of  his  death.  He  left  many 
literary  works  to  posterity,  including  a  Life 
of  St.  Edmund,  King  of  East  Anglia,  whose 
name  is  perpetuated  in  the  town  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  or  Edmondsbury. 

Abbondio,  St.  [about  a.d.  450],  was  a 
native  of  Thessalonica,  who  eventually  be- 
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came  fourth  Bishop  of  Como,  in  Italy,  and  is 
commemorated  as  the  patron  saint  of  that 
part  of  Lombardy.  He  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  and  represented 
St.  Leo  at  that  of  Chalcedon. 

Abbot. — The  President  or  Father  [see 
Abba  J  of  a  monastery,  the  name  implying 
that  the  office  was  intended  to  be  one  of  a 
paternal  character,  like  that  of  the  father  of  a 
family.  Both  the  office  and  the  name  are 
traced  back  to  St.  Antony,  under  whom  solitary 
aacetics  first  gathered  themselves  into  com- 
munities, about  the  end  of  the  third  century. 
[Monastery.]  In  small  monasteries  which 
were  "  cells''  of  large  abbeys,  the  local  superior 
was  called  the  Prior,  and  the  same  was  the 
case  also  in  some  large  abbeys,  where,  as  at 
Durham  and  Ely,  the  bishop  wab  Abbot  ex 
cfxao.  The  name  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Friars  or  the  Jesuits. 

Abbots  were  elected  by  the  monks  over 
whom  they  were  to  preside,  but  in  the  case  of 
those  mitred  abbots  who  sat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  assent  of  the  Sovereign  was  also 
necessary,  and  was  probably  given  by  a 
conge  if  dire  as  in  the  election  of  bishops 
by  cathedral  chapters.  [Cong*  d'£lire.] 
The  election  was  then  confirmed  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  also  instituted  the 
new  abbot  to  his  spiritual  charge  by  a 
formal  service  of  benediction,  and  by  the 
delivery  of  a  pastoral  staff,  the  ceremony 
taking  place  wherever  the  bishop  might 
happen  to  be.  Lastly,  the  newly -elected  and 
instituted  abbot  was  installed  in  the  abbey 
over  which  he  was  appointed  to  preside  by 
the  archdeacon  or  his  deputy,  and  was  thus 
placed  in  actual  and  legal  possession  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  his  office. 

The  duties  of  an  abbot  consisted  of  the 
general  superintendence  and  control  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  of  his  monastery, 
bat  his  jurisdiction  was  not  without  limit,  for 
he  was  required  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
monks  assembled  in  chapter  on  all  important 
affairs,  and  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  his 
decision  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  as 
visitor,  who  also  made,  or  was  entitled  to 
make,  periodical  visitations  of  the  abbey, 
unless  it  was  exempted  from  the  bishop's 
jurisdiction  and  placed  under  that  of  the 
Pope.  But  the  abbot'B  jurisdiction  did  not 
extend  over  any  other  persons  than  the  monks 
of  his  own  monastery;  and  hence,  while  he 
bore  a  pastoral  staff  like  that  of  a  bishop  as  a 
symbol  of  jurisdiction,  he  carried  it  with  the 
crook  turned  inward,  to  signify  that  his 
authority  was  thus  limited  within  the  bounds 
of  the  monastery. 

Permission  to  wear  mitres  was  often  given 
to  abbots,  but  it  was  a  rule,  apparently 
disregarded  in  England,  that  the  mitre  should 
be  worn  with  the  open  part  over  the  forehead 
instead  of  the  broad  side;  and  also  that  it 
should  be  of  silver  ornamented  with  gold,  and 


unie  welled,  instead  of  being  made  of  pure 
gold  ornamented  with  jewels,  as  was  the 
mitre  of  a  bishop.  Such  mitres  were  worn  in 
England  only  by  those  abbots  who  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  who  were  all  of  the 
Benedictine  Order. 

It  is  said  that  as  many  as  a  hundred  mitred 
abbots  were  summoned  to  Parliament  by 
Henry  III.  in  a.d.  1264,  but  about  a.d.  1330 
the  number  was  restricted  to  twenty-six  by 
Edward  III.,  though  just  before  the  dissolu- 
tion the  Abbot  of  Tavistock  was  added  by 
Henry  VIII.  These  twenty-seven  abbots, 
with  the  Prior  of  Coventry,  sat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  right  of  baronies  which  they 
held  of  the  Crown  :  the  Abbesses  of  Shaftes- 
bury, Barking,  Wilton,  and  St.  Mary's  at 
Winchester  also  holding  such  baronies  and 
ranking  as  peeresses,  but  not  being  summoned 
to  Parliament.  The  following  were  the 
abbeys  whoso  abbots  were  thus  Lords  of 
Parliament  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries: — St.  Albans;  Glastonbury;  Westmin- 
ster; Bury  St.  Edmunds;  St.  Bennet  Holm, 
Norwich;  Bardsey  ;  Shrewsbury;  Croyland; 
Abingdon;  Evesham;  Gloucester;  Ramsey; 
St.  Mary's.  York ;  Tewkesbury ;  Reading ; 
Battle  ;  Winchelcomb  ;  Hyde,  Winchester ; 
Cirencester ;  Walt  ham ;  Malmesbury ;  Thorney ; 
St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury ;  Selby ;  Coventry; 
Peterborough :  Colchester ;  Tavistock.  [The 
Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  as  the  Premier  Baron 
of  England,  not  as  a  cleric]. 

The  twenty-seven  mitred  abbots  and  the 
mitred  Prior  of  Coventry  sat  on  "  the  Spiritual 
side  "  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  on  the  right 
of  the  Throne,  and  behind  the  bishops ;  not 
being  attired,  however,  in  episcopal  robes, 
but  in  black  cassocks  with  gowns  and  hoods. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the 
mitred  abbots  disappeared  from  their  places, 
leaving  twenty-eight  vacancies,  which  have 
since  been  occupied  by  temporal  peers;  but 
the  tradition  of  their  presence  is  still  kept  up 
in  the  printed  Votes  of  the  House,  where  the 
spiritual  peers,  however  few,  have  a  column 
to  themselves  on  that  which  is  still  called 
"the  Spiritual  side"  of  the  House,  that  on 
the  Sovereign's  right  hand  ;  and  the  temporal 
peers  who  occupy  the  benches  on  the  same 
side  are  named,  with  the  other  temporal  peers, 
a8  on  "  the  Temporal  side,"  that  on  the  left  of 
the  Throne.  There  is  an  old  folio  engraving 
of  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament in  the  beginning  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
reign,  in  which  the  mitred  abbots  are  In  their 
seats  behind  the  bishops,  and  which  is  re- 
produced in  Fiddes'  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
In  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  twenty-five 
abbots  and  priors  sat  as  spiritual  peers. 

Abbott,  George,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
was  born  at  Guildford,  on  October  29th,  1562, 
and  died  in  his  palace  at  Croydon  on  August 
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4th,  1633.  He  was  the  second  of  three  dis- 
tinguished brothers,  Robert,  the  eldest, 
becoming  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Maurice, 
the  youngest,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  knighted 
by  Charles  I. ;  their  father,  Maurice  Abbott, 
being  a  cloth  manufacturer  at  Guildford.  The 
archbishop  was  educated  in  the  free  school  of 
his  native  town,  and  in  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow,  and  his 
brother  Robert,  Master.  He  became  well 
known  as  a  Puritan  preacher  and  leader  in 
Oxford,  and  in  1597  was  elected  Master  of 
University  College.  In  1599  he  was  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  Winchester,  and  the  next 
Sjar  was  Vice -Chancellor  of  Oxford,  In  the 
tter  office  he  used  his  authority  for  the 
destruction  of  all  sculptures  and  stained  glass 
in  which  the  Crucifixion  and  kindred  subjects 
were  represented,  and  used  his  influence  with 
the  Corporation  of  London,  though  un- 
successfully, to  prevent  the  re-erection  of  the 
cross  in  Cheapside,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  mob.  Soon  afterwards  he  came  into 
collision  with  Laud,  then  a  young  man,  and 
procured  his  censure  by  the  University  of 
Oxford  for  an  anti-Calvinistic  sermon, 
preached  at  St.  Mary's,  and  these  two  were 
afterwards  opposed  to  each  other  for  many 
years  as  leaders  of  the  two  opposite  parties  in 
the  Church. 

Abbott  became  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar,  Treasurer  of  Scotland  and  a  great 
personal  friend  of  James  I.,  and  was  recom- 
mended to  the  favour  of  the  king  on  account 
of  the  assistance  which  he  rendered  to  the 
pari  in  his  attempt  to  restore  Episcopacy  in 
Scotland.  This  led  to  his  promotion  from  the 
Deanery  of  Winchester  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Lichfield,  to  which  see  he  was  consecrated  on 
December  3rd,  1 609.  A  few  weeks  afterwards, 
on  January  20th,  he  was  translated  to  London, 
and  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Bancroft,  in 
1611,  he  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  majority  of 
the  clergy,  who  expected  that  the  venerable 
and  learned  Andrewes,  then  Bishop  of  Ely, 
would  have  succeeded  Bancroft  "The 
Bishop  of  London,*'  wrote  Calvert,  Secretary 
of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds, 
"by  a  strong  north  wind  coming  out  of 
Scotland,  is  blown  across  the  Thames  to 
Lambeth,  the  king  having  professed  to  the 
bishop  himself,  as  also  to  the  LordB  of  his 
Council,  that  it  is  neither  the  respect  of  his 
learning,  his  wisdom,  nor  his  sincerity 
(although  he  is  well  persuaded  there  is  not  any 
one  of  them  wanting  in  him)  that  hath  moved 
him  to  prefer  him  before  the  rest  of  his 
fellows,  but  merelv  the  recommendation  of  his 
faithful  servant  Dunbar  that  is  dead,  whose 
Buit  on  behalf  of  the  bishop  he  cannot  and 
will  not  suffer  to  lose  his  intention." 

Under  the  rule  of  Archbishop  Abbott,  and 
by  his  favour,  the  Puritan  party  made  great 
strides  towards  that  power  and  pre-eminence 
which  they  attained  in  the  next  reign,  and  it 


is  on  this  account  that  his  name  is  best  known 
in  connection  with  the  great  position  to  which 
he  attained.  But  he  soon  lost  favour  with 
the  king,  was  much  disliked  by  the  bishops, 
and  became  unpopular  with  the  multitude 
through  the  haughty  moroseness  which  grew 
upon  him  with  the  infirmities  of  age.  On 
July  24th,  1621,  he  also  met  with  an  extra- 
ordinary and  unhappy  misfortune,  such  as  no 
English  bishop  probably  had  ever  met  with 
before,  and  one  which  was  meat  incongruous 
with  his  position.  The  archbishop  was 
singularly  fond  of  hunting,  being  the  only 
sporting  bishop  of  hid  own  or  of  subsequent 
ages,  and  while  following  his  favourite  pur- 
suit in  Lord  Zouche's  park  at  BramahilL, 
in  Hampshire,  killed  one  of  the  keepers  by 
transfixing  him  with  an  arrow  which  he  had 
intended  for  the  stag.  By  the  law  of  the 
Church  this  unfortunate  homicide  rendered 
the  archbishop  incapable  of  performing  any 
ecclesiastical  function,  and  by  the  law  of  the 
State  all  his  personal  estate  was  forfeited  to 
the  Crown.  The  king  issued  his  pardon, 
which  relieved  him  from  the  latter  penalty, 
and  appointed  a  commission  of  bishops  and 
judges,  who  recommended  that  the  archbishop 
should  be  restored  to  his  ecclesiastical  position, 
bv  an  absolution  and  dispensation  given  to 
him  by  some  of  his  suffragans.  But  although 
this  was  done,  the  unhappy  position  into 
which  Abbott  had  been  brought  by  his  ghastly 
misadventure  continued  to  be  a  matter  of 
discussion  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  few 
persons  approved  of  his  conduct  in  resuming 
his  duties  as  the  chief  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England;  and  some  bishops  elect  declined 
to  be  consecrated  by  him.  Many  pious  and 
learned  men  considered  that  he  should  have 
retired  from  his  office  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  privacy.  It  was  partly  on  account 
of  this  widespread  feeling,  but  nominally 
because  he  was  much  incapacitated  from  the 
performance  of  his  duties  by  the  gout,  that 
in  1627  a  commission  of  five  bishops  was 
appointed  to  perform  them.  But  two  years 
afterwards  the  archbishop  appeared  again  at 
Court  and  in  Parliament,  and  had,  indeed, 
consecrated  three  bishops  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  1628.  For  the  remaining 
four  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  much  retire- 
ment at  his  palace  at  Croydon,  and  there  he 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  He  was 
buried,  by  his  own  direction,  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  Trinity  Church,  Guildford.  He 
left  a  few  unimportant  lectures,  sermons,  and 
pamphlets  behind  him,  but  his  chief  claim  to 
a  place  among  learned  and  literary  bishops  is 
founded  on  his  position  as  one  of  the  revisers 
of  the  English  Bible. 

Abbott,  Robert,  the  elder  brother  of 
Archbishop  Abbott,  was  born  at  Guildford  in 
1560,  and  died  at  his  episcopal  palace  in 
Salisbury  on  March  2nd,  1617.  He  preceded 
his  brother  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  became 
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a  Fellow  of  that  college  in  1581,  and  in  his 
later  life,  in  the  year  1609,  was  elected  to  its 
Mastership.  At  this  time  he  had  won  the 
special  approval  of  James  I.,  by  his  works 
against  Bellarmine,  and  in  defence  of  the 
Reformation,  and  having  been  appointed  a 
Fellow  of  Chelsea  College,  he  was  further, 
when  a  vacancy  occurred,  appointed  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  In  1615  he 
was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Salisbury,  where 
he  gained  for  himself  the  reputation  of  an 
active  chief  pastor  and  a  hospitable  prelate, 
and  where  he  urged  forward  the  restoration 
of  the  cathedral,  which  had  become  much 
dilapidated  through  neglect  and  spoliation. 
Occupying  the  see  for  only  two  years,  he  died 
at  a  comparatively  early  age  from  a  very 
painful  disorder  to  which  studious  men  were 
then  especially  liable ;  but  hiB  death  is  said 
to  have  been  hastened  by  the  indignation 
which  his  brother,  the  archbishop,  expressed 
at  his  second  marriage.  His  works  were 
chiefly  in  Latin,  and  were  not  of  any  lasting 
interest,  some  still  remaining  in  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Abbreviaton.— Officers  of  the  Pope's 
chancery,  who  are  so  called  because  they  are 
charged  with  the  formal  drawing  up  of  breves, 
or  briefs,  bulls,  and  other  official  documents 
which  proceed  from  the  Court  of  Rome. 

Abdias,  St. — He  is  commemorated  in 
the  Eastern  Church  on  October  28th,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  Bishop  of  Babylon, 
consecrated  by  SS.  Simon  and  Jude. 

Abdon  and  8ennen,  SS.  [a.d.  250]. — 

Two  Persian  princes,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  Rome  under  the  Emperor  Decius. 
In  the  ancient  calendars  of  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Rome  they  are  commemorated 
on  July  30th,  the  name  being  found  in  the 
former  as  far  back  as  a.d.  730.  In  one  of 
the  catacombs,  that  of  Pontianus  [Catacombs], 
there  exists  a  fresco  painting,  of  not  later 
date  than  the  seventh  century,  in  which  our 
Lord  in  glory  is  represented  as  placing  crowns 
upon  the  heads  of  the  two  martyrs ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  tomb  on  the  front  of  which 
this  is  painted  contains  their  remains,  which 
are  recorded  to  have  been  removed  to  this 
cemetery  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  about 
seventy-five  years  after  their  death.  In 
Spain,  superstitious  people  are  accustomed  to 
invoke  the  protection  of  SS.  Abdon  and 
Sennen  during  hailstorms. 


I. — A  sect  of  Lutherans, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Zwickau  prophets. 
They  separated  from  Luther  about  1521, 
under  the  leadership  of  Nicholas  Stork,  a 
weaver  of  Zwickau;  Thomas  Miinzer,  the 
Lutheran  pastor  of  the  town ;  Mark  Thomas, 
another  weaver;  and  Mark  Stilbbner,  a 
student  of  Wittenberg.  Their  distinctive 
principle  was  that  Christians  should  abstain 
from  human  learning,  even  from  the  A  B  C,  or 


alphabet,  and  thus  leave  their  minds  open  to 
receive  direct  Divine  guidance  by  inspiration. 
The  sect  became  seditious  and  troublesome 
— Munzer  being  the  leader  of  a  rebellion  in 
which  he  proclaimed  himself  the  head  of 
a  spiritual  kingdom — and  on  the  death  of  its 
leaders  was  absorbed  into  the  general  body 
of  German  Anabaptists. 

Abecedarian  Psalms  and  Hymns. 

— Those  which  were  so  composed  that  the 
successive  letters  of  the  A  B  C,  or  alphabet, 
formed  the  initial  letters  of  the  successive 
verses.     [Alphabet  Psalms,  &c] 

A'Becket.    [Becket.] 

Abel,  Thomas  [d.  15401— One  of  Queen 
Catherine  of  Aragon's  chaplains,  who  became 
a  victim  of  her  husband  Henry  the  VIII.'s 
cruelty.  He  was  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  of 
Oxford,  a  man  of  much  learning,  well  ac- 
quainted with  Continental  languages,  and  a 
great  master  of  instrumental  music.  His 
faithfulness  to  the  queen  involved  him  in 
the  controversies  respecting  her  divorce,  and 
in  1534  he  printed  a  tract  against  it,  which 
brought  him  to  the  Tower.  On  the  wall  of 
the  Beauchamp  Tower  in  that  fortress  he  has 
left  an  interesting  memorial  of  his  imprison- 
ment  in  the  shape  of  a  sculptured  rebus  of 
his  name — a  bell,  with  the  letter  A  upon  it, 
and  THOMAS  above.  Dr.  Abel  was  burned 
in  Smithfield  on  July  30th,  1540,  "  for  deny- 
ing the  king's  supremacy,  and  affirming  his 
marriage  with  Queen  Catherine  to  be  good." 
Three  Protestants — Dr.  Barnes,  Gerard, 
parson  of  Honey  Lane,  and  Jerome,  Vicar  of 
Stepney — were  burned  at  the  same  stake. 

Abllard,  Peter  [a.d.  1079-1142J. — 
The  name  of  Ab£lard  has  been  made  familiar 
to  modern  times  by  the  romantic  story  of  his 
intrigue  and  marriage  with  a  young,  beautiful, 
and  learned  lady  named  Helolse,  or  Louisa, 
by  the  translation  of  their  correspondence 
into  French  and  English,  and  by  Pope's 
poetical  version  of  it.  But  his  place  in  these 
pages  is  as  one  who  greatly  influenced  the 
theology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  who  may 
be  said  to  have  originated  that  school  of 
thought  which  in  modern  times  has  been 
called  Rationalism. 

Abelard  was  the  eldest  son  of  noble  parents, 
and  was  born  at  Palais,  near  Nantes,  in 
Brittany,  twelve  years  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  His  ardent  love  of  learning  in- 
duced him  to  give  up  his  right  of  inheritance 
to  his  younger  brother,  and  to  establish  him- 
self in  Paris.  At  that  time,  the  learning 
which  was  at  a  later  age  to  be  found  in  an 
university  had  its  home  in  the  "schools," 
or  lecture-rooms,  of  cathedrals  and  monas- 
teries; and  it  was  under  William  of  Cham- 
peaux,  the  head  of  the  cathedral  school  and 
Archdeacon  of  Paris,  that  Abelard's  great 
genius  was  developed.  Eventually,  the  pupil 
set  up  a  lecture-room  for  himbelf,   first  at 
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Melun  and  Corbeil,  and  afterwards  at  Paris, 
in  which  he  propounded  a  system  of  philo- 
sophic theology  much  opposed  to  that  of  his 
teacher — a  system  which,  divested  of  abstruse 
'  philosophical  terms,  may  be  called  one  of  free 
inquiry.  His  eloquence  and  learning,  and 
the  novelty  of  his  principles,  drew  thousands 
of  students  to  his  lectures  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  he  had  long 
held  a  position  of  the  greatest  popularity  and 
authority  as  a  leader  of  thought.  Among 
his  pupils  were  trained  one  Pope,  Celestine  II., 
nineteen  cardinals,  more  than  fifty  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  French,  English,  and 
German,  and  many  of  those,  such  as  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  who  afterwards  caused  trouble  to 
the  Christian  world  by  carrying  Abelard's 
principles  to  a  much  greater  extreme  than 
he  did  himself. 

It  was  when  he  was  at  the  hoight  of  his 
popularity  and  influence  that  Abelard's  pas- 
sionate intrigue  with  Heloliso  arose.  After 
the  birth  of  a  son,  they  secretly  married, 
Heloise  being  then  about  eighteen  years  of 
age;  but  the  marriage  was  shortly  followed 
by  the  perpetration  of  a  brutal  outrage  upon 
Abelard  by  some  of  her  relatives,  which  led 
the  husband  to  retire  from  the  world  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Denys,  and  the  wife  in  the 
Convent  of  Argenteuil.  Twenty  years  later, 
having  in  the  meanwhile  migrated  to  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Gildas,  in  Brittany,  he 
again  began  to  lecture  in  public,  and  was 
soon  surrounded  by  crowds  of  auditors.  But 
the  boldness  of  his  theological  statements 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities.  His  first  principle  all 
through  had  been  that  nothing  is  to  be 
believed  but  what  has  first  been  understood — 
a  principle  the  general  acceptance  of  which 
would  cause  all  mysteries  to  vanish  from 
religion.  The  subtle  and  eloquent  arguments 
with  which  Abelard  applied  this  principle  to 
the  received  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
very  attractive  to  young  students,  but  ex- 
perienced theologians  saw  that  his  teaching 
was  in  reality  a  revival  of  old  heresies  in  new 
forms.  "When  he  talks  of  the  Trinity," 
said  St.  Bernard,  "  Abelard  savours  of  Arius ; 
when  he  talks  of  grace  he  savours  of  Pelagius ; 
when  he  talks  of  the  Person  of  Christ  he 
savours  of  Nestorius."  Hence,  the  rest  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  weary  endeavours  to 
explain  away  his  language  before  tribunals 
at  which  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  his  con- 
stant protest  being  that  he  taught  in  novel 
language,  and  with  strict  regard  to  logic,  not 
heresy,  but  the  very  truths  which  had  always 
been  maintained  as  the  orthodox  principles  of 
theology.  Having  been  condemned  to  per- 
petual retirement,  and  inhibited  from  teaching 
or  writing,  by  the  Council  of  Sens,  in  1140, 
Abelard  appealed  to  the  Pope.  But  Peter 
the  Venerable,  the  Abbot  of  Clugni,  brought 
about  a  compromise;  and  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  having  been  spent  at  the  Monastery 


of  Clugni,  Abelard  died  at  that  of  St.  Mar- 
cellus,  near  Chalons-on-the-Sa6net  whither 
he  had  gone  for  change  of  air,  on  April  21st, 
1142.  His  widow  survived  him  for  twenty- 
two  years,  being,  from  1129  until  her  death  ' 
in  1164,  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Paraclete,  which  he  had  built  for  her  and  her 
nuns  when  they  were  driven  from  Argenteuil. 
There  they  lay  buried  in  the  same  coffin  for 
seven  centuries  and  a  half ;  but  the  convent 
having  been  destroyed  during  the  Revolution, 
their  remains  were  transferred,  in  1817,  to 
the  Cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  There  the 
grave  of  the  aged  ascetics  is  sentimentally 
regarded  as  that  of  two  romantic  young 
lovers;  but  Abelard  the  philosopher  and 
theologian  is  known  to  few  of  the  many  who 
visit  it. 

Abelites,  Abelians,  Abeloites,  Abelo- 
nites,  Abenonites. — These  are  the  various 
forms  of  the  name  by  which  a  small  sect 
designated  itself  in  the  fifth  century.  Nothing 
is  known  of  their  history  beyond  the  state- 
ment of  St.  Augustine,  that  some  of  them 
lingered  on  till  his  time  [d.  430]  in  his 
diocese — that  of  Hippo,  in  North  Africa, 
Their  distinctive  principle  was  that  of  com- 
pulsory marriage,  with  compulsory  abstinence 
from  the  procreation  of  children ;  and  they 
named  themselves  after  Abel,  alleging  that 
he  dwelt  with  his  wife  in  this  manner.  To 
continue  their  sect,  each  couple  adopted  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  whom  they  brought  up  under 
an  obligation  to  follow  the  same  course. 
The  object  ot  the  sect  was  not  that  of  ascetic 
life,  but  that  of  preventing  the  perpetuation 
of  original  sin,  the  obvious  fact  being  ap- 
parently lost  sight  of  that  heaven  is  re- 
plenished by  those  who,  having  been  born  in 
original  sin,  are  yet  sanctified  to  become  the 
children  of  God.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  sect  was  not  numerous,  and  was  short- 
lived. 

Abgar  [Lat.,  A  bgarus'].— This  was  a  titular 
name  borne  by  the  Under-kings  or  Toparchs 
of  Edessa,  a  small  kingdom  in  the  south-west 
of  Mesopotamia,  assumed  on  coming  to  the 
throne,  apparently  in  the  same  manner  as 
Pharaoh  among  the  Egyptians,  or  Caesar 
among  the  Romans.  The  name  is  interesting 
in  Christian  history  on  account  of  a  very 
early  tradition  connected  with  the  fifteenth 
of  the  kings  who  bore  it — Abgar  the  Black 
[a.d.  9 — 46],  who  was  contemporary  with 
Christ's  ministry.  Ensebius,  the  Church 
historian  [a.d.  265 — 338],  found  the  narrative 
of  it  in  the  archives  of  Edessa,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  Abgar,  having  suffered  much 
from  an  incurable  disease,  heard  of  the 
miracles  of  healing  wrought  by  Christ,  and 
appealed  to  His  mercy  in  the  following 
letter : — 

"  Abgar,  Prince  of  Edessa,  sends  greeting 
to  Jesus,  the  excellent  Saviour,  Who  has 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem. 
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I  have  heard  the  reports  respecting  Thee 
and  Thy  cures,  which  are  effected  without  the 
use  of  medicines  or  herbs.  For,  as  it  is  said, 
Thou  dost  cause  the  blind  to  see,  the  lame  to 
walk :  Thou  dost  cleanse  lepers  and  cast  out 
unclean  spirits  and  demons :  Thou  dost  heal 
those  that  are  tormented  by  long  disease,  and 
Thou  dost  raise  the  dead.  And  hearing  all 
these  things  of  Thee,  I  conclude  that  one  of 
two  things  must  be  true :  either  Thou  art 
God  Himself  descended  from  heaven,  to  be 
•ble  to  work  such  wonders  as  are  reported  of 
Thee ;  or  else  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God.  Now, 
therefore,  I  have  written  beseeching  Thee  to 
visit  me,  and  to  heal  the  disease  with  which 
I  am  afflicted.  I  have  also  heard  that  the 
Jews  murmur  against  Thee,  and  are  plot- 
ting harm  against  Thee :  but  I  have  a 
kingdom  which,  though  very  small,  is  a 
noble  one,  and  it  shall  be  sufficient  for  Thee 
and  me." 

To  this  letter  of  Abgar  the  following 
alleged  reply  was  found  by  Eusebius : — 

"Blessed  art  thou,  0  Abgar,  for  having 
believed  on  Me  without  seeing  Me.  For  it  is 
written  concerning  Me,  That  they  who  see 
Me  shall  not  believe  in  Me,  in  order  that  they 
who  see  Me  not  may  believe  and  live.  But 
a§  to  thy  request  that  I  should  come  to  thee 
to  heal  thee,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  here 
fulfil  all  things  for  which  I  am  sent  into  the 
world,  and  when  they  are  fulfilled,  return  to 
Him  who  sent  Me.  But  after  I  have  been 
received  up  I  will  send  unto  thee  one  of  My 
disciples,  who  shall  heal  thee  of  thy  disease, 
ind  give  life  to  thee  and  to  thy  people. " 

The  narrative  found  by  Eusebius  went  on 
to  say  that  after  our  Lord's  ascension 
Thaddeus,  one  of  the  Seventy,  visited  Abgar, 
healed  him  of  his  disease,  and  converted  him 
and  his  subjects  to  the  Christian  faith. 
A  later  historian,  Moses  of  Chorene  [d.  a.d. 
470],  in  his  history  of  Armenia,  adds  to  the 
narrative,  as  given  by  Eusebius,  that  our 
liird  sent  His  portrait  to  Abgar,  either  at 
the  time  or  on  the  visit  of  Thaddeus,  and  also 
giTes  a  correspondence  between  Abgar  and 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  respecting  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  our  Lord.  Two  pictures — the  one 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Sylvester,  at  Rome,  and 
the  other  in  that  of  the  same  dedication  at 
Genoa — claim  to  be  the  original  of  this 
portrait.  The  former  is  thought  to  be  a 
copy  of  some  very  ancient  Byzantine  picture, 
tod  represents  a  beautiful,  calm,  and  rather 
Toothful  face,  with  a  forked  beard,  straight 
nose>  and  hair  parted  in  the  middle. 

In  the  Syrian  Church  King  Abgar  is  com- 
memorated as  a  saint  on  June  20th. 

Abjuration. — A  formal  act,  by  which 
heretics  and  those  suspected  of  heresy  re- 
pudiated and  renounced  their  errors,  and 
*ere  thus  prepared  for  absolution  and  restora- 
tion to  communion.  Four  kinds  of  abjuration 
•w distinguished  by  the  canonists: — [1]  de 


formally  by  a  notorious  apostate  or  heretic; 
[2]  de  vehemently  by  one  strongly  tainted  with 
heretical  opinions ;  [3]  de  violenta  swtpicione, 
by  one  .  strongly  suspected  of  them ;  and 
[4]  de  levi%  by  one  only  slightly  suspected. 
The  first  of  these  was  made  publicly,  the 
others  in  more  or  less  privacy  before  witnesses. 
There  is  no  provision  for  such  discipline  in 
the  modern  Church  of  England. 


AblaviUB. — A  famous  orator,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  who 
joined  the  Novatians,  and  eventually  became 
Novatian  Bishop  at  Nicroa,  about  a.d.  430. 
Ho  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Novatians  in 
their  utmost  severity,  denying  that  there 
could  be  any  forgiveness  of  sins  except  in 
baptism.     [Novatians.] 

Ablation.     [Water,   Ceremonial    Use 

op.] 

Abracadabra.— This  strange  word  is 

supposed  to  have  been  the  Persian  name  for 
Mithras,  the  sun-god.  In  Christian  times  it 
was  used  by  the  Basilidian  heretics  as  an 
amulet  to  charm  away  fever.  It  was  written 
in  a  triangular  form  on  a  square  piece  of 
paper,  thus : — 

ABBACADABBA 

ABBACADABK 

ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 

A  B  B  A  C  A  D 

A  B  B  A  C  A 

A  B  R  A  C 

ABBA 

ABB 

A  B 

A 

The  paper  was  then  folded  with  the  writing 
inside,  stitched  into  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
worn  in  the  bosom  for  nine  dayB,  when  it  was 
thrown  away  into  a  running  stream  with 
some  absurd  ceremonies.  Amulets  of  a  some- 
what similar  character  are  in  use  to  this  day 
for  the  cure  of  toothache  among  country 
people  in  England. 

Abrahaxnites  (1).— A  local  sect  of  the 
Paulicians,  formed  at  Antioch,  about  a.d. 
805,  by  a  native  of  that  city,  named 
Abraham,  or  Ibrahim.  The  sect  was  very 
short-lived. 

Abrahamites  (2).  — A  modern  sect, 
which  existed  in  the  last  century  at  Pardubitz, 
in  Bohemia.  They  took  their  name  from 
the  patriarch  Abraham,  professing  to  have 
adopted  the  religion  which  he  practised  before 
his  circumcision.  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  were  the  only  parts  of 
the  Bible  which  they  accepted. 

Abraxas,  or  Abrasax.— A  mystical 

name  for  the  First  Cause  in  the  system  of 
Basilides  [Basilidians].  In  Greek  "notation 
the  numbers  signified  by  the  letters  of  which 
it  is  composed  make  up  365,  as  also  do  those 
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which  spell  the  name  of  Mithras,  the  Persian 
sun-god : — 


a 

1 

P 

40 

0 

2 

c 

5 

P 

100 

i 

10 

a 

1 

$ 

9 

£ 

60 

P 

100 

a 

1 

a 

1 

C 

900 

C 

800 

Sod 

365 

And  the  same  sum  is  arrived  at  when  the 
word  is  spelt  Abrasax.  This  indicates  some 
connection  between  the  mystic  superstitions 
which  Basilides  attempted  to  graft  on  to 
Christianity  and  the  light  or  fire-worship 
theology  of  the  Persian  Magi.  The  mystic 
name  is  found  engraved  on  great  numbers 
of  precious  stones,  by  itself  or  in  combination 
with  symbolical  figures;  and  these  stones, 
which  vary  greatly  in  their  design,  have 
received  the  generic  name  of  "  Gnostic  gems," 
or  "Abraxas  gems."  They  were  probably 
used  as  amulets. 

Abrennnciations.— A  name  given  to 
that  part  of  the  baptismal  vow  in  which  the 
person  to  be  baptised  renounces  "the  devil 
and  all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of 
the  world,  with  all  covetous  desires  of  the 
same,  and  the  carnal  desires  of  the  flesh,"  so 
as  not  to  "  follow  or  be  led  by  them." 

Absolution. — The  act  and  the  form  by 
which  a  person  is  absolved.  The  verb 
"  absolve  "  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  solvere, 
to  loosen,  abeolvere,  to  set  free ;  and  in 
mediaeval  English  it  is  found  in  the  French 
form  "  assoile." 

Absolution  was  a  familiar  term  in  the 
Roman  Civil  Law,  signifying  the  formal 
pronunciation  of  acquittal  or  release  by  a 
judge  having  authority  to  pronounce  it ; 
and  in  a  similar  way  it  is  used  as  a  term  of 
Ecclesiastical  Law  for  the  release  of  a  person 
from  Church  censures,  and  from  the  penalties 
which  belong  to  them.  In  a  spiritual  sense 
absolution  is  the  pronunciation,  by  an  author- 
ised person  and  in  the  name  of  God,  of  the 
pardon  and  forgiveness  of  sins  to  those  who 
repent  of  them. 

Absolution,  or  remission  of  sins,  thus  follows 
confession  of  sins,  as  when  the  penitent  David 
confessed  in  the  form,  "  I  have  sinned  against 
the  Lord,"  and  Nathan  the  prophet  absolved 
him  with  the  words,  "  The  Lord  also  hath  put 
away  thy  sin"  [2  Sam.  xii.  13].  Whatever 
form  is  used,  it  is  regarded  as  authoritative, 
and  as  intended  to  convey  to  the  penitent 
sinner  that  loosing  from  the  position  of  a 
sinner  under  condemnation  for  sin  which  its 
name  implies.  But  there  has  always  been 
some  variety  in  the  forms  of  absolution,  some 
being  much  more  authoritative  in  tone  than 
others.  Hence  they  have  been  classed  as 
Precatory,  or  Optative,  ..and  Declaratory,  or 
Indicative  ;  the  key-note  of  the  former  being 
44  May  the  Lord  absolve  thee,"  that  of  the 


latter,  "  I  absolve  thee  in  the  Name  of  the 
Lord." 

The  precatory  form  of  absolution  has  been 
most  generally  used  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church  for  public  services,  and  a  good  example 
of  it  is  found  in  the  Communion  Service  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  which,  after  the 
general  confession  of  sins,  "  the  priest  (or  the 
bishop  being  present)  is  directed  to  stand  up, 
and  turning  himself  to  the  people,  pronounce 
this  absolution : — 

"  Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  Who 
of  His  great  mercy  hath  promised  forgiveness 
of  sins  to  all  them  that  with  hearty  repentance 
and  true  faith  turn  unto  Him ;  Have  mercy 
upon  you,  pardon  and  deliver  you  from  all 
your  sins,  confirm  and  strengthen  you  in  all 
goodness,  and  bring  you  to  everlasting  life, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

The  indicative  form  of  absolution  is  as- 
sociated with  individual  confession  of  sins — a 
use  which  may  be  illustrated  from  the 
Anglican  service  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick. 
"Here,"  the  rubric  reads,  "shall  the  sick 
person  be  moved  to  make  a  special  confession 
of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled 
with  any  weighty  matter.  After  which  con- 
fession, the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if  he 
humbly  and  heartily  desire  it)  after  this  sort : 

"Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  hath  left 
power  to  His  Church  to  absolve  all  sinners 
who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  Him ;  of  His 
great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences :  And 
by  His  authority  committed  to  me,  I  absolve 
thee  from  all  thy  sins,  In  the  Name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.    Amen." 

A  form  very  similar  to  this  is  also  used  in 
the  Eastern  Church : — 

"May  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  God, 
through  His  grace,  bounty,  and  love  to  man- 
kind, forgive  thee  my  child  N.  all  thy  sins : 
And  I,  an  unworthy  priest,  by  the  power 
committed  to  me,  do  pardon  and  absolve  thee 
from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  Name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen." 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  in  these, 
and  in  all  other  forms  of  absolution,  the 
person  pronouncing  them  is  understood  to  act 
ministerially  y  all  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church  agreeing  fully  with  the  principle 
stated  in  the  question  of  the  Jews,  "  Who  can 
forgive  sins  but  God  onlyP*'  [Mark  ii.  7]. 
Beyond  this,  no  reference  need  be  made  to 
controversies  as  to  the  spiritual  value  of 
absolution. 

Abstainers.    [Teetotallers.] 

Abstinence. — That  form  of  fasting  in 
which  no  animal  food  is  eaten,  but  in  which 
other  kinds  of  food  are  partaken  of  without 
any  ecclesiastical  restriction,  and  in  which 
eggs,  cheese,  and  butter  are  not  included 
under  the  designation  of  animal  food.  The 
"  days  of  abstinence  "  in  the  calendar  of  the 
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Church  of  England  are  the  Rogation  Days,  the 
40  days  of  Lent,  the  eves  of  certain  saint*' 
days,  and  all  Fridays  except  a  Friday  t>n  which 
Christmas  Day  occurs.  In  the  Roman  Com- 
munion Saturday  is  also  a  day  of  abstinence. 

Abfftinenteg.— A  sect  which  existed  for 
a  short  time  in  France  and  Spain  at  the  end 
of  the  third  century  and  beginning  of  the 
fourth,  during  the  persecution  carried  on 
under  the  Emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian. 
They  assumed  the  name  they  bore  because 
their  leading  principle  was  that  of  abstinence 
from  marriage  and  from  animal  food :  marriage 
being  considered  as  a  hindrance  to  holiness, 
and  animal  food  as  an  invention  of  the  Evil 
One.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the 
sect  under  this  name,  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  developed  into  that  of  the  Priscillianists  in 
the  fourth  century.     [Priscillianists.] 


. — This  is  a  term  imported  into 
theology  from  logic.  It  is  opposed  to  "  Con- 
crete/' and  denotes  quality  as  distinct  from 
person.  Thus  the  JewB  are  called  "  the  Cir- 
cumcision,1' or  the  captive  Jews  of  Babylon, 
"the  Captivity."  80  also  God  is  called 
Wisdom,  Goodness,  rather  than  wise  and 
good  ;  and  Christ  is  called  our  Salvation  and 
our  Redemption. 

Abulia. — The  title  given  to  the  Metro- 
politan Patriarch  and  only  Bishop  of  the 
Abyssinian  Church.  It  is  equivalent  to 
Abbas,  and  Papa,  or  Pope. 


Church  of. — Christianity 
originally  introduced  into  Ethiopia,  a 
country  now  represented  by  Nubia  and  Abys- 
sinia, in  the  Apostolic  age,  Irexraus  [a.d. 
1 30 — 200]  and  Eusebius  both  recording  that 
it  was  first  made  known  through  the  preach- 
ing of  Queen  Candace's  Treasurer  [Acts  viii. 
26-— 40],  known  traditionally  by  the  name  of 
Indich.  But  it  appears  at  that  time  to  have 
taken  tio  permanent  hold  upon  the  country, 
and  the  existing  Church  of  Abyssinia  owes 
its  foundation  to  missionaries  who  were  sent 
there  from  Alexandria  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  story  of  this  second 
conversion  of  Ethiopia  is  a  romantic  one.  A 
Christian  philosopher  of  Tyre,  named  Mero- 
jrius,  undertook  a  voyage  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, carrying  with  him  his  two  nephews, 
Frumentius  and  ^Xdesius.  Returning  to 
Egypt  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  crew  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Abyssinia  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
fresh  water,  when  the  whole  of  the  voyagers 
were  murdered  except  the  two  boys,  who 
were  retained  as  slaves  in  the  service  of  the 
king.  Both  of  them  attained  to  high  offices 
at  conrt,  JEdesius  becoming  cup-bearer  to  the 
trngr,  and  Frumentius  secretary.  On  tho  death 
of  the  king,  Frumentius  became  guardian  to 
his  two  young  sons  and  successors,  and  his 
influence  being  very  great,  he  provided  a 
Church  for  the  Christian  merchants  who 
traded  with  Abyssinia,  and  otherwise  prepared 
JUt—1* 


the  way  for  introducing  Christianity  into  the 
country.  The  younger  brother,  iEdesius,  had 
now  returned  to  Tyre,  where  he  had  been 
ordained  priest,  and  this  suggested  to  Fru. 
mentius  that  he  himself  might  assist  the 
cause  he  had  at  heart  more  effectively  as  a 
Christian  minister  than  as  a  layman.  He 
accordingly  visited  Alexandria  in  the  year 
326,  and  by  the  persuasion  of  the  great  St 
Athanasius,  then  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
Frumentius  was  consecrated  to  the  Episcopate, 
his  see  being  fixed  at  Axum,  now  known  as 
Auxuma. 

On  his  return  to  Abyssinia,  Frumentius 
found  his  former  pupils,  Abreha  and  Atzbeha, 
reigning  as  joint  sovereigns,  and  they  showed 
so  great  zeal  in  assisting  him  to  propagate 
Christianity  that  they  are  commemorated  as 
saints  on  Oct.  1st  in  the  Abyssinian  calendar. 
Frumentius  continued  hiB  good  work  for  many 
years,  converting  great  numbers,  organising 
churches,  and  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures 
into  the  Ethiopic  language.  He  died  about 
a.d.  360,  and  is  commemorated  in  the  Abys- 
sinian calendar  on  Dec.  14tb,  July  20th,  and 
Sept.  20th.  His  Abyssinian  name,  Fremonatos, 
though  he  is  also  called  Salama,  is  perpetuated 
in  that  of  the  city  of  Fremona.  The  Ethiopic, 
or  Abyssinian,  Bible  is  a  translation  of  the 
Alexandrine  Septuagint.  The  Liturgy  is  also 
derived  from  that  <of  Alexandria,  being  of  the 
same  family  with  the  Coptic  Liturgy  of  St. 
Cyril  and  the  Greek  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark. 

Since  the  time  of  St.  Frumentius  Chris- 
tianity has  never  again  become  extinct  in 
Abyssinia.  The  Church  is  so  far  dependent 
on  that  of  Egypt  that  its  Abuna,  or  Metro- 
politan Bishop,  is  always  appointed  and  conse- 
crated by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  is 
always  an  Egyptian,  not  an  Abyssinian.  It  is, 
however,  singularly  Jewish  in  its  character, 
the  Sabbath  being  observed,  Christians  being 
circumcised,  and  Mosaic  distinctions  of  clean 
and  unclean  food  being  kept  up.  Its  creed 
was  also  corrupted  in  the  sixth  century  by 
the  Monophysite  heresv  respecting  the  two 
natures  of  our  Lord  [Monophymtes].  In 
other  respects  Abyssinian  Christianity  is  of 
the  8am e  type  as  that  which  is  found  in  the 
principal  Churches  of  the  East.  Attempts 
were  made  in  1177  and  in  1441  to  bring  the 
Abyssinian  Church  under  the  control  of  the 
Pope,  and  for  a  time  a  decree  of  Eugenius  IV., 
passed  in  1441,  uniting  the  two  Churches, 
was  accepted  in  Abyssinia ;  but  the  union  did 
not  long  continue,  and  in  later  times  the 
Abyssinians  have  received  their  Abuna,  as  in 
more  ancient  days,  from  the  Egyptian,  or 
Coptic,  Church. 

A.C.— The  abbreviation  for  "AnnoChristi, 
in  the  vear  of  Christ,  or  for  t4  Ante  Christum, 
before  Christ.    But  "  B.C."  is  more  commonly 
used  to  signify  the  latter. 

Acacians. — The  followers  of  Acacius 
O.D.  336 — 367],  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  the 
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Holy  Land,  who  succeeded  Eusebius,  the 
Church  historian,  in  that  see.  They  adopted 
a  form  of  Arianism  which  differed  little  from 
the  principal  heresy  itself  [Akians].  Among 
the  many  parties  into  which  the  Arians  broke 
up,  the  Acacians  are  classed  between  the 
Semi-Arians  and  the  Axokceaxs;  but  they 
professed  orthodoxy  during  the  reigns  of  the 
orthodox  Emperors  Jovian  and  Valentinian, 
and  subscribed  to  the  Nicene  Creed.  They 
are  lost  sight  of  as  a  distinct  party  after  the 
death  of  their  leader. 

Acca,  St.  [a.d.  668— 740].— The  fifth  of 
the  Bishops  of  Hexham  [Hexham].  He  was 
educated  by  Bosa,  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
afterwards  became  the  intimate  and  devoted 
friend  of  the  celebrated  Wilfrid.  He  accom- 
panied Wilfrid  to  Rome  as  his  chaplain,  and 
made  good  use  of  his  travels  by  diligently 
acquiring  such  knowledge  as  he  could  not 
have  obtained  at  home,  and  thus  unconsciously 
training  himself  for  his  future  position  as 
bishop.  On  the  death  of  his  friend,  in  709, 
Acca  was  appointed  to  be  his  successor  at 
Hexham,  and  ho  ruled  the  diocese  for  twenty- 
five  years.  He  was  a  contemporary  and 
friend  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  in  one  of 
the  latest  chapters  of  his  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory the  latter  writes  warmly  in  his  praise. 
Besides  completing  and  adorning  the  magnifi- 
cent, church  and  monastery  which  Wilfrid 
had  begun,  (and  part  of  which  still  remains) 
Bishop  Acca  took  great  pains  to  revive  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  good  Church  music,  he 
himself  being  an  expert  singer.  He  invited 
to  Hexham,  and  kept  him  there  for  twelve 
years  as  preoentor  and  musical  instructor,  a 
celebrated  singer,  named  Ma  ban,  who  had 
himself  learned  Church  music  from  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Augustine  and  his  missionary 
brethren,  the  disciples  of  St.  Gregory,  so  cele- 
brated as  the  composer  of  the  Gregorian  tones 
in  their  present  form.  Acca  also  collected  a 
large  number  of  bookB,  for  which  ho  erected  a 
noble  library  adjoining  his  cathedral.  Bede 
adds  respecting  hi8  character  that  Bishop 
Acca  "is  most  learned  in  Holv  Writ,  most 
pure  in  the  confession  of  the  Catholic  Faith, 
and  most  watchful  in  maintaining  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church ;  nor  does  he  intend  ever 
to  cease  to  be  so  until  he  shall  receive  the 
reward  of  his  pious  devotion/'  About  a.d. 
733,  St.  Acca  was  driven  from  his  see  for  a 
time,  but  under  what  circumstances  is  not 
known.  Ho  returned  to  Hexham  to  die  on 
Oct.  20th,  740,  and  was  buried  at  the  east  end 
of  his  cathedral  church.  Two  crosses  which 
are  supposed  to  have  stood  at  the  head  and 
foot  of  his  grave  are  preserved  in  the  Chapter 
Library  at  Durham.  St.  Acca  is  com- 
memorated on  Feb.  19th  in  the  ancient 
calendar  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 

farish  church  of  Avcliffc,  in  the  county  of 
hirhum,  is  dedicated  in  his  name.    Several  of 
his  writings  are  still  extant,  and  he  seems  to 


have  taken  much  interest  in  the  writings  of 
his  friend,  the  Venerable  Bede. 

Accaophari. — This  name  was  assumed 
by,  or  given  to,  a  sect  of  heretical  ascetics  of 
the  third  or  fourth  century,  who  held  the 
then  common  error  that  everything  which  is 
matetial  or  which  gives  pleasure  is  neces- 
sarily evil.  Perhaps  they  were  identical  with 
the  Saccophori,  who  would  wear  nothing  but 
sackcloth ;  those  known  by  either  name  being 
again  Hydkoparastat.*:,  or  water-offerers,  so 
named  because  they  offered  water  instead  of 
wine  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Accendite. — The  first  word,  and  thus 
the  title,  of  a  short  anthem,  sung  in  some 
foreign  churches  on  lighting  the  tapers  for 
any  solemn  service.  The  words  are,  "  Accen- 
dite faces  lampadarum ;  cia :  psallite,  fratres, 
hora  est ;  cantate  Deo  ;  eia,  eia,  eia." 


ii. — A  name,  "  Lighters,"  used 
in  the  Primitive  Church  for  those  who  wert; 
afterwards  called  Ceroferarii,  or  Acolytes. 
[Acolytes.] 

Accidents. — A  philosophical  term  which 
is  used  to  express  the  non-essential  qualities 
of  a  substance,  such  as  taste,  appearance,  or 
colour,  any  of  which  may  change  or  cease  to 
exist,  and  yet  tho  substance  itself  remain. 
Thus  Roman  Catholic  theologians  consider  that 
the  sensible  qualities  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments in  the  Eucharist  are  accidents  of  that 
into  which  those  elements  have  been  transub- 
stantiated :  the  natural  bread  and  wine  ap- 
pearing to  exist,  and  being  thus  called  the 
"species,"  or  appearance  of  natural  sub- 
stances, but  having  in  reality  passed  out  of 
existence,  the  supernatural  substance  having 
taken  the  place  of  the  natural  substance. 

Accommodation. — This  term  is  used  in 
Biblical  science  to  signify  the  manner  in 
whioh  figurative  or  parabolical  language  is 
sometimes  used  to  bring  Divine  truths  within 
the  reach  of  human  understanding.  Thus  it 
is  a  Divine  truth  that  God  is  a  Spirit, 
"  without  body,  parts,  or  passions ; "  but  as  it 
is  impossible  to  form  a  definite  conception  of 
such  a  Being,  the  truth  is  accommodated  by 
the  representation  of  God  as  walking,  sitting 
on  a  throne,  having  eyes,  arms  and  feet :  as 
repenting,  being  jealous,  or  angry.  Our 
Lord's  Parables  are  a  similar  accommodation 
of  truth.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
no  Divine  revelation  can  misrepresent,  or  be 
inconsistent  with,  truth ;  and  that  the  use  of 
actual  untruths  for  the  pur|K>se  of  making 
truths  intelligible  is  not  a  kind  of  "accom- 
modation "  to  be  found  in  tho  Holy  Bible. 

AcephaU. —  A  word  derived  from  the 
Greek  privative  "a"  and  "cophale,"  and 
signifying  without  a  head  or  chief.  The 
designation  is  used  in  Church  history  for 
several  ecclesiastical  parties  which  refused  to 
follow  their  recognised  leaders  [Monophy- 
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site*]  ;  but  its  most  general  application  is  to 
priests  who  repudiate  the  authority  of  their 
bishops,  or  bishops  who  repudiate  that  of  their 
metropolitans.  To  speak  of  clergy  as  *'  ace- 
phalous" is  therefore  to  stigmatise  them  as 
assuming  an  independence  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Church  to  which  they  belong. 


idynufl.— A  monk  of  Constantinople 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who 
was  associated  with  Barlaam  in  opposing  the 
strange  mystical  theories  of  the  Greek  Quiet- 
Lata,  or  Hesychasts. 

Acisdus  and  Victoria.— Two  martyrs 
of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  who  suffered  at 
Cordova,  in  Spain,  and  the  first  of  whom 
appears  sometimes  in  English  martyrologies, 
under  the  name  Acyldv.  There  is  a  pretty 
and  very  ancient  legend  that  sweet  and  fresh 
rosea  spring  up  on  their  graves  every  year  on 
the  day  of  their  martyrdom,  the  day  on  which 
they  are  commemorated,  November  17th. 


). —  A  name,  the  Sleepless 
[Gr.  a  A'oimetai],  given  to  those  communities 
of  monks  who  told  off  a  portion  of  their  mem- 
bers into  watches,  so  that  the  prayers  and 
praises  of  the  monaster}*  might  be  continually 
offered,  "  without  ceasing,"  day  and  night. 
The  practice  is  said  to  have  originated  with  a 
Syrian  monk  named  Alexander,  who  lived  in 
the  fifth  century,  and  built  a  monastery  on 
the  Euphrates  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it 
out.  Another  large  monastery  was  shortly 
built  for  the  order  near  Constantinople ;  and 
they  also  occupied  that  of  St  John  the 
Baptist,  which  had  been  built  by  a  nobleman 
named  John  Studius,  from  whom  the  A- 
ectmetm  are  sometimes  called  Studites.  The 
svstem  became  common  in  the  West  under 
the  name  of  "  Laus  perennis,"  and  lights  were 
kept  burning  all  night  before  the  altar  of 
Durham  Cathedral,  "to  signify  that  the" 
great  Benedictine  *'  House  was  always  watch- 
ing unto  God." 

Acolyte.— The  name  of  the  highest  of  the 

four  minor  orders  of  the  Western   Church. 

It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  [akolouthos] 

for  an   attendant,  the  duty  of  the  acolyte 

being  to  wait  upon  or  serve  the  deacon  and 

fMib-deacon  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 

Eucharist,  to  prepare  the  cruets  of  wine  and 

water,  to  carry  the  incense,  and  to  light  the 

candles.    The  office  is  a  very  ancient  one, 

being    mentioned  in  the  third   and   fourth 

centuries,  and  a  form  for  the  ordination  of 

acolytes  being  given  in  the  Sacramentary  of 

8t.  Gregory  [a.d.  590-6041.     In  the  ancient 

Church  of  England  the  acolyte  was  commonly 

called  the  **  ceroferarius,"  or  "taper-bearer," 

this  name  representing  his  principal    duty 

daring  Divine  service :  that  of  bearing  a  taper 

in  processions,  at  the  singing  of  the  Gospel, 

or  behind  the  clergy  when  standing  at  the 

altar.    He  was  also  called  a  "  Colet." 


Aoolyth.     [Acolyte.] 

Acolythist.    [Acolyte.] 

Acrojrtic. — A  word  or  name  formed  by 
combining  in  order  the  initial  letters  of  suc- 
cessive verses  or  words.  It  was  a  favourite 
form  of  composition  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  being  much  used  for  hymns. 
The  following  imitation  of  such  acrostics  may 
be  given  by  way  of  illustration  : — 

J  esos,  who  for  me  hast  borne 
E  very  sorrow,  pain,  and  scorn, 
8  tanking  »t  wan'*  judgment  seat, 
U  njnit  judgment  there  to  meet : 
8  are  me  by  Thy  mercy  sweet. 

0  hrist,  who  on  the  cruel  tree 
H  anging  all  the  day  for  me, 
R  eigned  at  eve  in  victory  : 

1  n  Thy  victory  let  me  share, 

8  ee  Thee  now  Tbou  reignest  where 
T  hou  our  mansions  dost  prepare. 

L  ord,  I  look  to  Thee  alone, 
O  n  Thy  cross  and  on  Thy  throne, 
R  aise  my  heart  to  Thee  above, 
D  raw  me  heavenward  by  Thy  love. 

The  acrostic  was  also  very  commonly  used 
for  sepulchral  inscriptions,  many  such  epi- 
taphs being  preserved. 

But  the  most  striking  and  famous  of  all 
ancient  acrostics  is  ono  that  was  used  by  the 
primitive  Christians  as  a  secret  svmbol  of  the 
faith.  This  is  the  Greek  word  /eh  thus — that 
is,  Fish — a  word  formed  from  the  initial 
letters  of  five  titles  of  our  Lord,  which  form 
the  sentence,  "Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son, 
Saviour." 
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This  symbolic  name  is  referred  to  by  Tor- 
tullian  [a.d.  150—220],  who  writes,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Baptism :  "  We  little  fishes 
are  born  in  conformity  with  ixeY2,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  It  i8  also  referred  to 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  St.  Augustine, 
and  other  early  Christian  writers  ;  and  is  ex- 
plained by  Optatus  [about  a.d.  370]  in  the 
following  words:  "This  is  the  Fish,  by 
which  is  meant  Christ:  which  by  the  in- 
vocation in  baptism  is  introduced  into  the 
fontal  waters,  that  what  had  been  water 
might  from  the  Word  Fish  become  a  fish- 
pool.  The  name  of  which  Fish,  in  Greek, 
comprehends  in  ono  Name,  by  each  of  its 
letters,  a  collection  of  holy  names,  'lx*vc, 
which  in  Latin  is  Jesus  Christus,  Dei  Filius, 
Salvator.''  It  is  also  found  in  a  long  memo- 
rial inscription  on  a  marble  tablet  discovered 
underground  in  an  ancient  cemetery  at 
Autun,  commemorating  Pectorius,  son  of 
Ascandius,  and  belonging  to  some  period 
between  the  third  and  the  fifth  centuries. 
This  inscription  is  itself  an  acroBtic,  each 
verse  of  the  Greek  beginning  successively 
with  one  of  the  letters  of  the  word  Icthus, 
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Act  of  Faith  (1).— A  short  devotional 
formula,  well  known  or  extemporised,  in 
which  the  person  using  it  solemnly  declares 
before  God  his  or  her  belief.  Such  an  Act  of 
Faith  is  the  rehearsal  of  the  Creed  in  Divine 
Service  and  at  other  times.  Such  Acts  of 
Faith  were  also  the  ejaculations  of  St.  Peter, 
"  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God"  [Matt.  xii.  16],  and  St  Thomas,  "My 
Lord  and  My  God  "  [John  xx.  28]. 

Act  Of  Paith  (2).    [Auto  da  Fe.] 

Acta  Sanctorum— This  title,  "The 
Acts  of  the  Saints,"  belongs  especially  to  a 
vast  collection  of  the  histories  and  legends  of 
all  persons  recognised  as  saints  in  the  ancient 
martyrologies  and  in  the  modern  Roman 
Calendar.  It  was  begun  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  is  still  going  on,  the 
work  at  present  numbering  sixty  large  and 
thick  folio  volumes,  and  taking  in  the  lives 
of  all  the  saints  who  are  commemorated  from 
January  1st  to  the  end  of  October.  Many  of 
the  volumes  contain  more  than  a  thousand 
closely -printed  pages  in  double  columns,  and 
the  month  of  October  alone  occupies  twelve 
volumes. 

The  history  of  this  great  work  is  a  record 
of  the  most  devoted  and  persevering  literary 
labour  that  was  ever  undertaken,  and  extends 
over  nearly  three  centuries.  It  was  originally 
planned,  about  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  by  a  learned  Jesuit  of  Bois-le-duc,  in 
North  Brabant,  named  Heribert  Rosweyd, 
who  made  large  collections  of  books  and 
materials,  which  he  proposed  to  work  up  into 
seventeen  folio  volumes.  On  his  death,  in 
1629,  his  collections  were  placed,  by  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  hands  of  John  van  Bolland 
[a.d.  1596 — 1665],  a  learned  monk,  thirty- 
four  years  of  age,  whose  great  ambition  was  to 
serve  as  a  missionary  in  China,  where  martyr- 
dom would  have  been  his  fate.  He  much 
extended  the  original  plan,  and  commenced 
that  systematic  organisation  of  research  and 
labour  by  which  alone  so  enormous  a  literary 
scheme  could  be  accomplished.  A  great 
library  was  formed,  literary  tours  were  under- 
taken, and  provision  was  made  for  training 
up  a  succession  of  scholars,  the  famous 
Bollandists,  whose  learning  should  be  specially 
adapted  for  the  work.  Bolland  us  laboured  at 
his  task  for  thirty-four  years ;  after  six  years, 
he  received  a  coadjutor  in  the  person  of 
Godfrey  Henschen,  known  as  Henschenius, 
who  worked  with  equal  zeal  for  forty -six 
years.  In  1659  their  labours  were  taken  up 
by  Daniel  van  Papenbroek,  who  continued  to 
be  the  head  of  the  Bollandists  until  1714, 
having  thus  accomplished  a  long  course  of 
literary  toil  extending  over  fifty-five  years — 
a  toil  which  he  continued  even  after  he  be- 
came blind,  and  which  he  was  still  engaged  on 
when  death  came  to  him,  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  The  Acta  Sanctorum  had 
reached  the  fifty-first  folio  volume  and  the 


beginning  of  the  October  calendar  when,  in 
1773,  the  Jesuits  were  suppressed  by  a  Bull 
of  Clement  XIV.,  and  the  work  was  stopped. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
gave  the  surviving  Bollandists  a  home  for 
themselves  and  their  library  in  the  Abbey  of 
'Caudenberg,  but  this  abbey  was  suppressed 
by  the  Emperor  Joseph  in  1780,  and  they 
removed  with  a  much-diminished  library  to 
Brussels.  A  fifty-third  folio  was  printed  in 
1794,  and  then  the  French  Revolution  put  an 
end  to  the  labours  of  the  Bollandists  for 
forty  years.  They  were  revived  once  more 
in  1837,  a  new  library  being  collected,  and 
scholars  training  themselves  for  the  work. 
But  although  only  two  months  of  the  calendar 
remain,  the  modern  Bollandists  are  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  the  grandfathers  are  not  yt  t 
born  of  the  men  who  will  see  the  end  of  this 
wonderful  serial. 

Acts,  Apocryphal.  [Apocryphal 
Books  of  Early  Christian  Times.] 

'  Acturtetes. — An  early  sect  of  heretics, 
who  took  their  name  from  their  leading  tenet, 
that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  not 
created  [oktijtos],  a  tenet  contrary  to  the 
clause  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  states  that 
He  "  was  made  man."  As  nothing  is  un- 
created but  God,  this  was  a  denial  of  the  In- 
carnation, being  a  denial  that  Christ  was  man. 

Actual  Grace.    [Grace.] 
Actual  Sin.    [Sin.] 

Acuanites. — This  was  a  name  given  to 
the  Manichbes  of  Mesopotamia,  from  their 
leader,  Acuan. 

A.  D.  —  The  abbreviation  of  "  Anno 
Domini,"  "  in  the  year  of  our  Lord." 
This  means  the  year  which  reckons  as  so 
many  years  from  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  a.d. 
1884  being  thus  reckoned  as  the  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-fourth  year  from  that 
event,  or  the  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  the  Christian  era. 

When  this  era  was  first  adopted  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  birth  of  our  Lord  occurred, 
according  to  Roman  reckoning,  in  the  year 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome  [a.u.c]  7-">4, 
that  is,  the  year  of  the  world  [a.m.]  4004. 
But  it  is  now  ascertained  that  a  mistake  was 
made  by  early  chronologers  as  to  the  length 
of  Herod  the  Great's  reign,  and  that  the 
actual  date  of  our  Lord's  birth  was  a.u.c.  750, 
or  a.m.  4000.  To  avoid  infinite  confusion, 
however,  this  year  is  called  B.C.  4,  and  not 
a.d.  1,  and  thus  the  conventional  a.d.  is  the 
year  when  our  Lord  was  really  four  years  of 
age. 

The  Christian  era  was  first  used  in  Italy 
in  the  sixth  century,  but  was  not  generally 
adopted  in  Europe  until  the  eighth  century. 
In  the  East  it  did  not  come  into  universal  use 
until  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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Admlbart.    [Adelbbkt.] 

A  daman  tins.    [Oeioen.] 

Adamites.  —  The  earliest  of  several 
fanatical  sects,  which  adopted  the  practice  of 
worshipping  in  a  state  of  nudity,  such  as  that 
of  Adam  before  the  Fall,  under  the  idea  that 
carnal  desires  would  be  entirely  extirpated 
when  temptation  in  its  most  extreme  form 
was  necessarily  brought  under  control  Dy 
publicity  and  devotion,  rtoth  sexes  removed 
their  clothes  at  the  door  of  their  places  of 
worship,  and  replaced  them  at  the  end  of  the 
service,  and  hence  they  called  every  such 
place  of  worship  Paradise.  The  Adamites 
are  spoken  of  by  Epiphanius  [a.d.  310 — 403]  as 
existing  in  his  own  time,  but  religionists  of 
a  similar  character  were  known  at  a  still 
eirlier  date,  under  the  name  of  Puodicians  ; 
and  the  superstition  was  revived  in  the 
Netherlands  by  Tanchelin  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury (Tanqueltnians],  in  Dauphin^  and 
Savoy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  by  the 
Beoha&os  and  Bkethkex  of  the  Fkke  Spirit 
in  the  fifteenth. 


>. — A  name  given  by  some 
early  heresiologists  to  those  who  believed  that 
our  Lord's  descent  into  Hades  was  the  means  of 
string  many  departed  souls.  The  opinion  was, 
and  is,  common  among  Christians,  and  is  by 
no  means  to  be  condemned  as  an  erroneous 
one,  though  there  is  no  positive  evidence  in 
support  of  it.     [Descent  into  Hell.] 


Le,  St. — Two  female  saints  of  this 
name  are  commemorated  :  [1]  Adelaide  of 
Bergamo,  wife  of  St.  Lupo,  Duke  of  Bergamo, 
about  a.d.  300  ;  [2]  Adelaide,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Otho  II.,  a.u.  999. 

Adalbert.  —  A  religious  leader  of  the 
eighth  century,  who  professed  to  have  divine 
revelations  through  the  Archangel  Michael. 
He  headed  a  party  opposed  to  the  missionary 
labours    of   St.    Boniface,    the    Englishman 
Winfred,  the   "Apostle  of  Germany."    By 
birth  Adelbert  was  French,  but  his  ministra- 
tions were  carried  on  in  Franconia.    There  he 
persuaded  the  people  to  leave  their  churches, 
and  to  form  congregations  around  crosses  and 
oratories  which  he  set  up  in  the  fields.    By 
deceit  he  obtained  Episcopal  consecration  from 
some  bishops,  and  from  that  time  made  ex- 
travagant claims  to  sanctity  and  authority, 
dedicating  places  of  worship  in  his  own  name, 
and  giving  his  hair  and  nail-parings  to  the 
people  as  sacred  relics.    The  fanaticisms  and 
errors  of  Adelbert    and   his    followers,   the 
**  Adelbertinea,"   being   brought   before    the 
Provincial  Synod  of  Soissons  by  Boniface,  in 
a.d.   744,   the    leader   was    condemned   and 
silenced.     This   decision   was    confirmed  at 
Bom*;  by  a  sentence  which  was  signed  by  the 
Pope,  seventy  bishops,  and  seventeen  priests. 
Adelbert  was  condemned  to  perpetual  seclu- 
sion in  the  Monastery  of  Fulda,  but  escaping 


thence,  he  was  murdered  by  robbers.  Some 
writers  have  classed  Adelbert  among  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  Reformation,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  either  that  he  attempted  to  reform 
any  abuses,  or  that  he  was  other  than  a 
fanatic  and  impostor. 

Adelbert  of  Prague,  St.  [Prussia, 
Conversion  of.] 

Adelbert  the  Deacon,  St.,  fellow. 

worker  of  St.  Willibhokd  (q.v.). 

Adelfius.— This  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  three  British  bishopB  who  attended  at  and 
signed  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Aries, 
a.d.  314.  His  signature  appears  in  the 
words,  "  Adelfius  Episcopus,  de  civitate 
Colonia  Londinensium  : — Exinde  Sacerdos 
Presbyter,  Arminius  Diaconus."  It  is  sup- 
posed that  "  Londinensium "  is  a  copyist's 
mistake  for  Legionensium,  that  is,  Caerleon- 
on-Usk,  the  signature  of  Restitutio,  Bishop 
of  London,  having  already  been  subscribed. 
[Hadrian  &  Stubbs  Councils,  $<?.,  i.  7.] 
Lincoln,  "  Colinia  Lindum,"  and  Colchester, 
"  Camalodunum,"  also  lay  claim  to  Adelfius. 

Adelm.    [Aldhelm.] 

Adelophagi. — An  obscure  sect,  men- 
tioned by  neresiologists  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  Their  name  is  derived  from  their 
practice  of  refusing  to  eat  in  the  presence  of 
others,  but  what  meaning  they  attached  to 
this  curious  custom  is  not  known.  They  held 
orthodox  belief  respecting  the  First  and 
Second  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  but 
maintained  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  created 
being. 

Adelphians.    [Euchiter.] 
Adelphiug.     [Adelfius.] 

Adelwold.    [Ethelwold.] 

Adeodatus. — The  son  of  St.  Augustine. 
[Augustine,  St.,  of  Hippo.] 

Adessenarians. — A  controversial  term, 
once  used  by  Roman  Catholic  theologians  to 
designate  those  who  believe  our  Lord  to  be 
present  [Lat.  adtsst]  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  in 
a  *'real,"  and  not  a  "  figurative,"  sense,  but 
who  deny  that  the  consecrated  elements  are 
transubstantiated  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
natural  substance  is  annihilated. 

Adhelm.     [Aldhelm.] 

Adiaphorists. — Those  Lutherans  of  the 
Reformation  period  who  maintained,  with 
Melancthon,  that  many  of  the  customs  and 
doctrines  for  or  against  which  the  stricter 
Lutherans  contended  were  things  in  them- 
selves indifferent  [Gr.  adi(iphora\y  and  not 
worth  making  a  cause  of  division.  Among 
these  things  indifferent  the  Adiaphorist  party 
included  the  Eucharistic  vestmonts,  the 
elevation  of  the  host,  the  use  of  choral  ser* 
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vices  and  of  intonation,  the  use  of  Latin  in 
Divine  Service,  the  observance  of  saints9  days, 
the  uso  of  extreme  unction,  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  faith  alone  without  works,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  primacy,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  supremacy,  of  the  Pope. 

Adlabert.    [Adblbert.] 

Admission.    [Benefice.] 

Admonition. — The  warning  which  pre- 
cedes the  execution  of  an  ecclesiastical  sen- 
tence.    [Monition.] 

Admonitionists.— A  party  of  Eliza- 
bethan Puritans,  who  signed  what  they 
called  an  "  Admonition  to  the  Parliament/' 
respecting  alloged  errors  and  abuses  in  tho 
Reformed  Church  of  England,  in  tho  year 
1572.  There  was  much  temporary  controversy 
respecting  this  admonition,  a  reply  being 
written  to  it  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  who 
was  again  answered  by  Cartwright,  tho 
leader  of  the  Puritans.  Two  writers  of  tho 
Admonitionists,  two  London  clergymen 
named  Field  and  Wilcox,  were  imprisoned, 
and  others  set  up  a  secret  religious  meeting1 
at  Wandsworth  on  tho  Presbyterian  system. 
This  was  the  first  Dissenting  chapel  estab- 
lished in  England. 

Adoption. — St.  Paul  borrowed  this  law 
term  from  the  Romans,  to  express  the  relation 
which  God  establishes  between  those  who  are 
mado  Christians  and  Himself.  Under  the 
Roman  law  there  was  a  formal  process  by 
which  a  child  could  be  handed  over  by  its 
parents  to  another  person,  who  adopted  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  same  legal  relation 
was  established  between  the  child  and  its 
adopted  parent  as  would  have  existed  if  they 
had  been  naturally  parent  and  child.  So  St 
Paul  speaks  of  admission  to  the  Christian 
body  as  being  adoption  into  tho  family  of 
God,  those  who  were  not  sons  becoming 
sons,  and  those  whom  God  adopts  as  his  child- 
ren becoming  *•  heirs:  heirs  of  God,  and  joint- 
heirs  with  Christ  "  [Rom.  viii.  15,  23,  ix.  4  ; 
Gal.  iv.  5 ;  Eph.  i.  5]. 

Adoptionists. — Those  who  maintained 
the  theory  that  our  Lord,  as  Man,  was  the 
son  of  God  the  Father  by  adoption,  although 
as  God  Ho  was  tho  Son  of  God.  This  opinion 
was  hold  by  some  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  and  is  opposed  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Augustine,  and  St.  Hilary  of  Aries.  It  pre- 
vailed much  in  Spain,  being  mentioned  in  a 
canon  of  the  eleventh  Council  of  Toledo  [a.d. 
675],  and  it  was  in  Spain  that  it  became  dis- 
tinctly formalised  as  an  heretical  opinion. 
There  is  some  probability  that  it  was  taught 
as  a  means  of  conciliating  the  Mahometans, 
and  making  Christianity  acceptable  to  them  ; 
btit  tho  idea  that  Christ  as  Man  was  not  that 
which  the  angel  said  He  should  be  called,  the 


Son  of  God  [Luke  i.  36],  is  so  contrary  to  tho 
fundamental  principle  of  Christianity,  tho 
Mediatorship  of  our  Lord,  that  it  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  theologians.  Tho 
leaders  of  the  Adoptionist  party  were 
Elipandus,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Felix, 
Bishop  of  Urgel,  in  Catalonia.  Their  principal 
opponent  was  the  great  English  scholar  and 
theologian,  Alcuin,  the  friend  of  Charlemagne, 
at  whose  desire  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  tho 
subject  in  a.d.  794,  and  tho  error  was  con- 
demned at  the  Council  of  Frankfort  in  that 
year.  Felix  argued  with  Alcuin  for  six  days 
before  the  Council  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  the 
year  799,  was  convinced  of  his  error,  and  re- 
nounced it  before  the  Council,  but  Elipandus 
was  never  called  to  account,  as  Toledo  was 
at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  The 
error  itself  has  occasionally  been  revived  in 
later  ages,  but  it  has  not  definitely  appeared 
in  tho  literature  of  theology  since  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  it  was  advocated  in  a 
work  of  Calixtus. 


l. — This  word  has  been  adopted 
into  Christian  language  to  signify  the  highest 
form  of  worship,  that  which  is  to  be  offered 
to  God  alone,  and  is  called  Divine  Worship. 
Some  very  highly  spiritual  persons  are  able  to 
offer  adoration  to  God  solely  by  the  devotion 
of  the  mind  and  heart,  and  this  is  called 
mental,  or  interior,  adoration ;  but  most  per- 
sons require  the  aid  of  words  or  gestures,  ex- 
pressing their  mental  adoration  by  prayer, 
praise,  standing,  kneeling,  bowing  the  head, 
and  other  ceremonial  actions,  which  are 
called  bodily,  or  exterior,  adoration.  The 
most  perfect  form  of  adoration  is  obviously 
that  of  the  angels  and  saints  in  heaven  ;  and 
this,  wo  may  believe,  does  not  consist  only  of 
mental  adoration. 


lf  St.  fA.n.  300]. — Oneof  the  soldier- 
saints  of  the  early  Church.  He  was  one  of  tho 
Pnetorian  guards  of  the  persecuting  Emperor 
Galerius  Maximian,  and  married  to  a  Chris- 
tian named  Natalia.  As  he  was  superin- 
tending the  execution  of  some  Christian 
martyrs,  he  was  converted  by  the  sight  of 
their  constancy,  and  declaring  himself  a 
Christian,  was  carried  off  to  prison.  His  wife 
visited  him  there,  and  encouraged  him  to 
persevere,  even  to  the  endurance  of  any  suf- 
fering that  lay  before  him.  Being  condemned 
to  die,  Adrian  persuaded  his  keeper  to  let  him 
visit  his  wife  the  night  before  his  execution. 
At  first  she  thought  he  had  fled  from  martyr- 
dom, and  grieved  that  she  should  "  be  called 
the  wife  of  a  coward  and  apostate,  who  for 
fear  of  death  had  denied  his  God."  But  on 
being  undeceived,  she  joyfully  welcomed  him, 
and  returned  with  him  to  prison.  Great 
tortures  were  inflicted  upon  Adrian,  his  limbs 
being  broken  to  pieces  on  an  anvil  with  a 
sledge  hammer,  as  criminals  were  afterwards 
broken  on  tho  wheel,  previous  to  his  beint» 
beheaded.     But  before  the  axe  could  do  ita 
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work  he  had  died,  sweetly  comforted  in  his 
last  agony  in  the  arms  of  his  heroic  wife. 
His  body  was  taken  to  Byzantium,  or  Con- 
stantinople, and  there  buried  by  faithful 
friends,  Natalia  dying  in  a  few  days,  and 
being  laid  beaide  him.  St.  Adrian  was  once 
the  chief  military  saint  of  Northern  Europe, 
and  the  patron  saint  of  soldiers  in  Germany, 
Flanders,  and  the  north  of  France.  He  is 
commemorated,  together  with  St.  Natalia,  on 
September  8th,  and  is  usually  represented  in 
full  armour,  with  an  anvil  in  his  arms  or  at 
his  feet. 


IV. — This  was  the  only  English- 
man who  ever  became  Pope.  His  original 
name  was  Nicolas  Breakspeare,  and  he  was 
the  son  of  a  labourer  at  Langley,  near  St. 
Albans,  who  waB  also  a  lay  brother  of  that 
great  monastery.  The  future  Pope  attempted 
in  vain  to  obtain  admission  to  the  monaster}', 
his  education  being  considered  insufficient, 
but  going  abroad,  ho  became  a  lay  brother  of 
St.  Rufus,  in  Provence.  There  he  applied 
himself  to  study,  and  being  ordained  to  the 
priesthood,  he  was,  in  1137,  elected  abbot.  In 
1146  he  became  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Albano, 
and  was  sent  as  papal  legate  to  Denmark  and 
Norway.  In  1154  he  was  elected  to  the 
popedom,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Adrian. 
Although  he  was  personally  an  excellent  and 
pious  pope,  he  introduced  several  abuses  of 
] si  pal  authority  through  a  too-exalted  estimate 
of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Bishops  of 
Rome.  Among  others,  he  exempted  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Albans  from  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
making  it  subject  to  the  Pope  only ;  and  he 
also  made  a  grant  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II., 
thus  claiming  dominion  over  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world.  He  reigned  for  five  years  only, 
dying  on  September  1,  1159. 


I. — The  followers  of  the  Dutch 
Anabaptist  Adrian  Hamsted.  He  was  minister 
of  the  Dutch  congregation  in  London,  but 
was  deposed,  and  eventually  excommunicated 
by  Bishop  Grindal  in  1561,  for  denying  the 
miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Leaving 
England,  he  then  gathered  a  congregation  in 
Holland,  and  the  name  of  their  founder  was 
assumed  by  his  followers. 

AdrnmetiailS. — Certain  monks  of  Adru- 
metum,  in  the  province  of  Byzacene,  in 
North  Africa,  who  founded  Antinomian 
notions  on  St.  Augustine's  teaching  respect- 
ing grace  and  predestination. 

Adult  Baptism.    [Baptism.] 

Adultery.  —  Conjugal  intercourse  be- 
tween a  wife  and  a  married  or  unmarried 
man  who  is  not  her  husband  ;  also  of  a  man, 
married  or  unmarried,  with  the  wife  of 
another  man.  It  was  forbidden  by  primitive, 
natural,  or  patriarchal  law  [Gen.  xii.  12,  17 — 
20,  xx.  3,  xx yL  10],  and  also  by  the  seventh 


of  the  Ten  Commandments,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
commit    adultery"   [Exod.    xx.    14].      This 
latter  law  was  afterwards  supplemented  by  the 
penal  enactment,  "  And  the  man  that  com- 
mitteth   adultery  with  another   man's  wife, 
even  he  that  committeth  adultery  with  his 
neighbour's    wife,    the    adulterer    and    the 
adulteress  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  "  [Lev. 
xx.   10 ;   Deut.   xxii.  22] ;    but  the  habitual 
relaxation  of  this  penalty  was  sanctioned  by 
our  Lord's  judicial  act  of  mercy  towards  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  [John  viii.  11],  and 
it  has  never  been  inflicted  under  the  laws  of 
Christian  countries.     Under  modern  English 
law,  the  penalty  is  divorce ;  and  by  an  exten- 
sion  of  the  Scriptural  idea  of  adultery  to 
conjugal  intercourse  between  a  married  man 
and  an  unmarried  woman,   the  penalty  of 
divorce  is  also  extended  to  such  cases.    The 
extension  of  the  sin  to  any  and  every  breach 
of  the  original   institution  of    marriage  in 
Eden    is    recognised    by    all   Christians,  in 
accordance    with    the     plain     teaching     of 
Christ. 

Advent.— This  name,  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  adventug,  "  a  coming,"  has  been 
given  for  many  ages  to  the  four  weeks,  more 
or  less,  which  precede  Christmas,  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  in  the  flesh.  Collects,  Epistles, 
and  Gospels  for  five  Sundays  before  Christmas, 
and  for  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  of  the 
weeks  included,  are  found  in  the  early 
sacrament  aries,  and  in  the  Comes,  or  Lec- 
tionary  of  St.  Jerome  [Comes]  ;  and  there  are 
also  sermons  extant  *'  concerning  the  advent 
of  our  Lord,"  which  were  preached  by  Maxi- 
mus,  Bishop  of  Turin,  in  the  year  450.  From 
these  remains  it  may  bo  inferred  that  the 
season  of  Advent  was  observed  in  the  primi- 
tive Church.  As  far  back  as  it  can  be  traced, 
the  season  of  Advent  was  always  regarded  as 
a  season  introductory  to  Christmas,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Lent  is  introductory  to 
Easter,  but  it  was  never  observed  with  the 
same  strictness  as  to  fasting.  In  the  "Western 
Churches  it  begins  the  ritual  year,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  arrangements  reluting  to  holy 
days  in  the  Prayer  Book.  Advent  Sunday  is 
the  nearest  Sunday  to  the  festival  of  St. 
Andrew  [Nov.  30th],  whether  before  or  after, 
or  on  the  day  itself,  and  may  thus  occur  on 
any  day  between  November  27th  and  De- 
cember 3rd  inclusive. 

Advertisements.— The  tiflo  given  to 

some  injunctions,  "partly  for  due  order  in  tho 
public  administration  of  common  prayer  and 
using  of  the  holy  wicraments,  and  partly  for 
the  apparel  of  all  \  ersons  ecclesiastical,"  which 
were  issued  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  year  1566,  for  observance  within  the 
province  of  Canterbury.  They  have  obtained 
a  fictitious  importance  with  respect  to  modern 
controversies  from  the  mistaken  impression 
that  they  had  tho  authority  of  the  Crown  ;  but 
it  is  now  known  that  although  Parker  applied 
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for  that  authority,  and  expected  to  obtain  it, 
Cecil,  the  Queen's  Prime  Minister,  absolutely 
refused  to  submit  them  to  the  Queen  for  her 
signature. 

Advocate.    [Holt  Ghost.] 

Advowson.    [Bkceficb.] 

Adwell.    [Ethelwold.] 

JBdesius.    [Abyssinia,  Church  of.] 

JEgidiuft.    [Giles,  St.] 


(1)    Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

[a.d.  994 — 100 5 J,  was  born  of  parents  of  high 
rank  in  the  county  of  Kent,  about  a.d.  940, 
his  step-father  being  Eardwulf ,  Earl  of  Kent, 
whose  name  is  recorded  as  a  benefactor  of  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury.  While  very  young 
he  becamo  a  monk  of  Abingdon,  and  when 
Ethelwold,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  *as  made 
Bishop  of  Winchester  [a.d.  963],  -ffilfric  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  monks  who  were  to 
replace  the  secular  canons  of  that  cathedral. 
Here  he  undertook  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  English.  How  far  he  carried  the 
work  is  not  known,  but  the  whole  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges, 
and  the  four  Gospels,  have  come  down  to  us, 
together  with  fragmentary  portions  of  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  a.d.  987 
uAftfric  became  abbot  of  the  nowly-founded 
Abbey  of  Cerne  Abbas,  in  Dorsetshire ;  in  the 
following  year  Abbot  of  St.  Albans ;  the  next 
voir  [a.d.  989]  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Wilton,  from  which  see  he  was  translated  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  a.d.  994. 
As  archbishop,  he  acquired  lasting  praise  for 
the  wisdom  and  judgment  with  which  he 
ruled  the  Church.  He  also  left  behind  him 
many  homilies  and  other  religious  works, 
which  hare  come  down  to  modern  times,  and 
are  a  monument  of  his  piety  and  pastoral 
zeaL 

JBlfHc  (2),  Archbishop  of  York  [a.d. 
1023 — 1050],  known  by  the  surname  of  Putta, 
or  Puttock  the  Kite,  and  by  that  of  Withune 
the  Wise.  He  had  previously  been  Prior  of 
Winchester,  a  position  of  political  as  well  as 
occlesiistical  importance;  and  while  he  was 
archbishop  he  also  held  for  a  year  or  two  the 
see  of  Worcester,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  hiB  great  influence  against  that  of 
Earl  Godwin.  JElfric  assisted  at  the  corona- 
tions of  Canute,  Harold  Harefoot,  Hardi- 
canute,  and  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  died 
at  Southwell,  to  the  minsters  of  which  and  of 
Beverley  he  was  a  great  benefactor,  and  was 
buried  at  Peterborough,  of  which  he  had 
originally  been  a  monk,  and  to  which  he  had 
also  made  munificent  gifts  of  rich  vestments 
and  jewelled  gold  plate.  The  works  of  iElfric 
of  Canterbury  have  sometimes  been  assigned 
to  this  Archbishop  of  York  by  mistake. 

[Timothban8.] 


, — An  "eternal  being";  the  name 
given  to  the  "  emanations  "  from  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  Gnostic  system.    [Gnostics.] 

Aer. — The  name  given  to  the  outermost  of 
the  three  veils  which  are  used  for  covering, 
separately  and  conjointly,  the  offered  but  un- 
consecrated  elements  in  the  Eastern  Church. 
It  is  also  called  "  nephele,"  or  "  the  cloud." 
The  symbolical  meaning  assigned  in  each 
case  is,  that  as  the  air  surrounds  the  earth, 
and  as  the  three  disciples  were  overshadowed 
by  a  cloud  at  the  Transfiguration,  so  does 
this  veil  surround  and  overshadow  the  holy 
gifts.  The  term  was  adopted  for  the  chalice 
veil  by  Bishop  Andrewes  in  the  ritual  arrange- 
ment of  his  chapel. 

JBrtt,  Christian,    [a.d.] 

Adrians. — A  sect  formed  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth  century,  by  Aerius,  a  monk 
of  Pontus.  It  had  but  a  very  short  duration, 
and  did  not  spread  far  beyond  the  place  of  its 
origin.  The  distinctive  principle  propounded 
by  Aerius  was  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  a  bishop  and  a  priest,  the  revival  of 
which  in  Reformation  times  received  the 
namo  of  Presbyterianism. 

JEschines. — The  founder  of  a  sect  of 
Hontanists  in  the  second  century.  [Cat^s- 
chinbtans.] 

JEtamales. — A  sect  of  this  name  is 
alleged  to  have  existed  about  the  fourth 
century,  whose  principal  tenet  was  that  the 
world  will  remain  eternally  in  its  present 
condition. 

Aetianfl. — A  sect  of  Arians,  taking  its 
name  from  Aetius  [d.  a.d.  366],  who  was  for 
the  last  four  years  of  his  life  bishop  of  some 
see  near  Constantinople.  The  sect  was 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Eunomians,  from  Eunomius,  the  disciple  of 
Aetius,  or  Anomceans,  from  their  distinc- 
tive principle,  the  most  extreme  form  of 
Arianism,  that  the  second  and  third  Persons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  entirely  different  [Gr. 
anomoios]  from  the  first  Person  in  substance 
and  will ;  and  hence,  that  our  Lord  is  not  God 
in  anv  true  sense. 


,8t.  (1). — One  of  the  four  patron  saints 
of  Brescia,  the  others  being  Saints  Julia,  Faus- 
tina,  and  Gio  vita.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  lady 
of  high  birth  belonging  to  Brescia,  who  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  witnessing  the 
fortitude  of  the  brothers  Faustinus  and  Jovita 
when  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, bv  order  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 
St.  Afra  also  suffered  martyrdom  about  a.d. 
121,  and  is  commemorated  on  August  5th. 


St.  (2). — The  patron  saint  of  Augs- 
burg. She  had  lod  the  life  of  a  courtezan,  but 
was  converted  to  Christianity  during  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution  by  the  teaching  and  example 
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of  ft  Spanish  priest,  named  Narcissi™,  who  had 
Bought  refuge  in  her  home  without  knowing 
its  character.  On  the  escape  of  Narcissus  to 
his  own  country,  Afra  was  accused  of  the 
crime  of  harbouring  aCliristian,  and  of  having 
become  a  Christian  herself,  and  was  con- 
demned to  death.  "It  is  true,"  she  said  to 
the  judge  :  "  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  a 
Christian,  but  He  who  did  not  reject  Mary 
Magdalen  when  she  washed  His  feet  with  her 
tears  will  not  reject  me.1'  tit.  Afra  was  burned 
to  death  at  thestakeon  August  7th, 307.  Her 
mother,  Hilaria,  and  her  three  handmaidens, 
Digna,  Eunomia,  and  Eutropia,  were  put  to 
death  by  suffocation  in  her  tomb  for  burying 
what  remained  unconsumed  of  her  body.  She 
is  often  represented  in  Herman  art  in  com- 
jany  with  Bishop  Ulrich,  the  other  patron 
saint  of  Augsburg,  who  lived  in  the  tenth 
century.  In  ancient  German  martyrologies 
this  St.  Afra  was  commemorated  on  August 
7th.  but  by  a  confusion  between  her  name 
and  that  of  her  earlier  namesake  her  festival  is 
now  kept  on  August  5th. 

Africa,  Sooth.     [Colonial  Church.] 
AAuion.  —The  administration  of  baptism 
br  pouring  water  upon  the  person,  as  distin- 
guished    from    tprinklmg     [Asfeksiok],    or 
dipping  [Iiuisrsioh]. 

Affinity. — Relationship  with  a  husband's 
or  wife's  relations  acquired  by  marriage,  as 
distinguished  from  relationship  acquired  by 
birth.      [HajutLaOE.] 

Affinity,  Sphutcal. — It  is  laid  down  in 
the  ancient  canon  law  that  some  spiritual 
in.it  establish  a  relationship  between  the 
persons  concerned  which  forms  an  impedi- 
ment to  their  marriage.  Thus  there  is 
alleged  to  be  such  a  spiritual  affinity  between 
a.  god-parent  and  a  god-child,  the  affinity 
1  icing  ex tended  even  to  the  natural  parents  of 
the  godchild.  A  similar  affinity  is  said  to  be 
ivmtracted  between  a  person  baptising  and 
the  person  baptised. 

Agapse.     [Love  Feasts.] 

Agape",  St.  [a-d.  304].— One  of  three 
sisters  who  had  received  from  their  parents 
the  significant  Christian  names  of  Agape,  or 
I'har-Un,  Chionia,  or  snowy  Purity,  and  Irene, 
or  ffaa,  and  who  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Thcflaalonica  during  the  persecution  under 
Jlaiiminian.  One  of  the  methods  adopted  for 
the  extinction  of  Christianity  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  books  containing  the  Scriptures 
and  liturgies,  and  the  penalty  of  death  was 
inflicted  upon  those  who  refused  to  deliver 
them  up  to  be  destroyed.  [Tkaditoh.es.] 
These  three  Thcssalonian  ladies  were  among 
those  who  refused  to  give  up  some  portions  of 
the  Seripturee  which  were  in  their  possession, 
and  after  escaping  for  some  time  by  living  con- 
cealed on  Iho  hills  around  the  city,  thoy  were 
apprehended  and  condemned  to  die.     Agape' 
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and  Chionia  were  burned  to  death  on  April 
1st,  304,  and  Irene  on  the  6th  of  the  same 
month,  the  resolute  martyrs  singing  psalms 
and  hymns  as  they  lay  on  the  funeral  pile. 
They  are  commemorated  on  April  1st 

Agape m unites-— The  members  of  a 
strange  institution,  called  the  "Agapemone," 
or  "Abode  of  Love,"  which  was  established  at 
Weymouth,  about  the  year  1845,  by  a  clergy- 
man named  Prince,  who  professed  to  be  an 
incarnation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  [PmNCEtTEs.] 

Agapete,  or  Djjeota .- A  tiUo  m 
"the  beloved,''  which  was  assumed  i 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  by  communities  of 
recluses,  in  which  men  and  women  profesainga 
celibate  life  associated  under  the  same  roof, 
as  in  the  double  convents  of  later  times,  such 
as  that  of  Sion,  but  apparently  with  ■  freedom 
of  intercourse  which  was  then  impossible. 
This  institution  of  double  communities  was 
Condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  St. 
Jerome,  who  charged  the  Agapetrewith  great 
profligacy.  They  were  forbidden  by  the  first 
and  second  Councils  of  Carthage  [a.d.  348, 
397]. 

Agatha,  Bt.[a.d.25I].— A  virgin  martyr, 
who  suffered  during  the  Decian  persecution 
at  Catania,  in  Sicily,  of  which  city  she  is  re- 
garded as  the  patron  saint.  The  story  of  her 
martyrdom  is  one  that  in  its  main  circum- 
stances is  not  uncommon  in  the  records  of  the 
persecutions,  and  one  that  is  sadly  probable. 
The  Praetor  of  Sicily,  Quintianua,  had  en- 
deavoured to  win  over  Agatha  to  his  wicked 
will,  but  in  vain,  even  whun  he  had  placed  hor 
in  the  hands  of  profligate  women  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corrupting  her  mind.  Hethen  sent  her 
to  prison  for  the  crime  of  being  a  Christian, 
and  when,  on  her  trial,  she  refused  f 


of  cutting  off  her  breasts  with  shears,  or 
tearing  them  off  with  pincers.  "  Art  thou 
not  ashamed,  0  tyrant,"  she  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  "  to  tear  my  bosom  thus ';  thou  who 
wast  fed  at  the  bosom  of  thy  mother.*'  During 
the  following  night  she  is  said  to  have  been 
miraculously  healed  of  her  dreadful  mutila- 
tion, but  if  she  wss  sustained  under  it  by 
God's  help,  as  other  martyrs  were  supported 
to  bear  the  end,  that  miracle  sufficed  for  her. 
On  the  following  day  she  was  again  sent  for 
by  the  tyrant,  and  repeating  ber  faithful  con- 
fession, was  bound  hand  and  foot  and  thrown 
on  to  a  pile  of  wood,  which  stood  ready 
kindled.  At  that  moment  there  was  an 
alarm  of  earthquake  ;  it  was  under  the  shadow 
of  Mount  Etna,  and  the  people  rescued  her, 
through  fear  that  the  cruelties  inflicted  on 
her  were  bringing  down  on  them  the  wrath  of 
God.  But,  scorched  as  sho  was  with  the 
flames,  she  survived  only  for  a  day  ortwo,  and 
then  died  in  prison.  St.  Agatha  is  commemo- 
rated on  February  6th,  and  sho  is  usually 
represented  aa  wrapped  in  a  long  veil,  bearing 
in  ber  hand  a  pair  of  shears  or  pincers,  the 
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instrument  of  her  suffering,  or  as  carrying  her 
breasts  in  a  charger  or  great  round  dish. 

Age.    [Canonical  Age.] 

Agenda. — A  liturgical  term,  expressing 
that  aspect  of  Divine  service  in  which  it  con- 
sists of  things  to  be  done,  as  distinguished  from 
thing*  to  be  believed,  or  "credenda."  An  ana- 
logous term  in  English  is  the  "  performance 
of  Divine  Service."  It  was  used  principally  as 
a  title  for  the  Holy  Eucharist,  in  which  sense 
it  is  found  in  a  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Carthago  [a.d.  390]. 

Aginenses.    [Aoionites.] 

Agionites. — A  sect  of  which  little  or 
nothing  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is 
named  among  some  sects  of  false  ascetics, 
who  were  condemned  as  heretics  by  a  council 
of  Gangra  [a.d.  360—380].  The  name  is 
possibly  derived  from  the  Greek  word  hagios, 
holy,  and  may  have  been  assumed  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  name  "  Puritan,"  in  later  times, 
with  pretensions  to  more  than  ordinary 
purity  and  holiness. 


_  \9  St.  [a.d.  305].  A  virgin  saint 
who 'suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Diocletian 
persecution.  She  is  spoken  of  by  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  and  many  other 
early  writers,  and  is  also  celebrated  in  the 
very  early  hymns  of  the  Church,  which  were 
written  by  Prudentius.  The  story  which 
has  come  down  to  us  respecting  her  is  a  very 
touching  one,  and  was  so  widely  spread  in 
the  fourth  century,  that  St.  Jerome  says 
every  Christian  nation  was  acquainted  with 
it  through  the  homilies  and  hymns  that  were 
extant  in  all  languages  respecting  her. 
According  to  this  story,  St.  Agnes  was  the 
daughter  of  Christian  parents,  and  only 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  her  martyrdom.  The  son  of  the 
Prefect  of  Home  saw  her  as  she  went  to  and 
from  school,  and  was  so  moved  by  her  beauty 
and  sweetness  that  he  offered  her  marriage, 
endeavouring  to  win  her  over  by  costly 
presents  and  tho  exhibition  of  a  devoted  love. 
She  rejected  his  love  and  spurned  his  gifts, 
declaring  that  she  was  already  dedicated  to 
Christ  by  a  vow  of  virginity.  The  treatment 
which  he  received  brought  her  lover  to  a  bed 
of  sickness,  and  when  the  physicians  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  his  malady,  they  ac- 
quainted Sempronius,  the  Prefect,  with  it. 
The  father's  persuasions  wero  as  unavailing 
as  those  of  the  son,  and  he  then  used  his 
authority  in  a  vindictive  manner  by  en- 
deavouring to  make  her  transfer  her  vow  of 
virginity,  which  she  pleaded,  from  Christ  to 
Vesta.  When  dragged  to  the  altar  of  Vesta, 
however,  to  be  dedicated  as  a  Vestal  virgin, 
Agnes  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  a  con- 
fession of  her  Christianity,  instead  of  sprink- 
ling incense  upon  the  flame.  She  was  then 
most  cruelly  exposed   naked  in  the  public 


streets,  but  even  profligates  took  pity  on  her 
and  turned  their  eyes  away.  At  List  she  was 
cast  upon  a  burning  pile  of  faggots,  and  when 
life  lingered  long,  one  of  the  surrounding 
soldiers  ascended  the  pile,  and  put  an  end  to 
her  sufferings  with  his  sword. 

The  memory  of  St.  Agnes  is  much  revered 
by  the  women  of  Home,  who  pray  at  her 
shrine  for  the  gifts  of  meekness  and  chastity. 
There  are  two  churches  dedicated  to  her 
memory,  one  within  and  the  other  without 
the  city  ;  the  former,  in  the  Piazza  Novaria, 
being  built  upon  the  supposed  site  of  her 
sufferings.  Tho  other,  beyond  the  Porta 
Pia,  was  originally  built  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his 
daughter,  on  the  spot  where  St.  Agnes  had 
been  buried  a  few  years  before.  In  this 
latter  church  the  Pope  blesses  the  lambs 
whose  fleeces  are  to  be  made  into  palls  for 
archbishops  [Pall],  the  ceremony  taking 
place  annually  on  January  21st,  the  festival 
of  St.  Agnes,  with  whose  name  [Lat.  Agnus/, 
lamb]  it  is  obviously  connected. 

Agnoetians.  —  This  was  the  contro- 
versial designation  which  distinguished  a 
branch  of  the  Alexandrian  Monophysites 
[Moxophysites]  in  the  sixth  century.  Their 
particular  principle  was  that  our  Lord  as 
God  was  not  omniscient,  there  being  some 
things  of  which  He  was  ignorant  [Gr.  ag- 
noed,  to  be  ignorant].  This  error  arose  from 
the  misapplication  of  certain  saying  which 
our  Lord  uttered,  such  as,  '*  Of  that  day  and 
that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels 
which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but 
the  Father"  [Mark  xiii.  32],  which  were  words 
that  obviously  referred  to  His  human  nature 
while  on  earth;  or,  "Where  have  ye  laid 
him  ?  "  [John  xi.  34],  in  which  case  fte  con- 
formed Himself  to  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  human  knowledge  in  the  sense  of  words 
which  He  subsequently  used,  "because  of 
the  people  which  stand  by  I  said  it "  [John 
xi.  42].  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  separate  sect  of  the  Monophysite  Ag- 
noetians, but  their  opinion  survived  its 
originators  of  tho  sixth  century. 

Agnoeta.  —  A  sect  which  appeared  in 
the  fourth  century,  which  acquired  their 
name  from  holding  opinions  respecting  the 
limitation  of  God's  omniscience,  without 
special  reference  to  our  Lord.  They  were 
a  branch  of  the  Eunomians,  an  extreme 
branch  of  the  Arians.    [Eunomians.] 

Agnostics. — A  name  given  to  Positivists 
about  the  year  18C9,  as  indicating  their  8}>ccial 
attitude  towards  Christianity  and  revealed 
religion.  That  which  is  not  known  [Gr.  ag- 
nfatos]  is,  according  to  this  system,  not  to  be 
believed.  But  the  class  of  persons  thus  in- 
dicated have  probably  existed  in  every  age, 
for  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  St.  Chrysostom 
they  are  referred  to  in  the  remark,  "  Lest  we 


AcuM  ray  then,  ae  many  often  do,  '  No  man 
kuoireth  anything, '  what  hue  just  been  raid 
Buy  suffice  to  remove  all  perplexity  on  thil 
juuU"  [Chry*.,  Bom.  en  Slat.,  i,  26  ;  Oil  Tr., 
p.  U].  But  it  is  obvious  that  we  "  know  " 
meat  of  the  things  which  we  believe  only 
through  the  testimony  of  those  whom  we 
nnwlcr  to  be  trustworthy  informants ;  and 
thai  if  agnosticism  wero  to  be  adopted  in 
other  blanches  of  human  knowledge,  aa  well 
u  in  matters  of  religion,  the  statements  of 
biaoriana  respecting'  the  past,  of  travellers 
wfecting  the  present,  or  of  men  of  science 
raptcting  the  phenomena  observed  by  them, 
nould  bo  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  small 
cempasa.     [r*(j*iTiYisl¥.J 

Agnnjs  Dei.— A  title  of  our  Lord,  in- 
doled  in  prophecy,  where  it  was  said  of 
bin  by  Isaiah,  "  He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to 
<he  slaughter  "  [Isai.  liiL  7j,  and  adopted  by 
St  John  the  Baptist  when  he  saw  Jesus 
coming  to  him,  and  said,  "  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  (r  j,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
•ortl"  [John  i.  29;  comp.  Eev.  v.  8,  121. 
Fitter  is  offered  to  Christ  under  this  title  in 
the  Litan v,  in  the  words,  "  O  Lamb  of  Ood, 
Hat  takeat  awav  the  sine  of  the  world,  Grant 
u  Thy  peace— Hare  mercy  upon  us."     And 


H  form  ha»  been  used  from  verr  ancient 
"*?t  ilttr  the  consecration  of  the  Holy 
Eurhariit 

Our  Lord  is  often  represented  in  the  sym- 
holical  form  of  a  Lamb,  holding  a  small 
triunphant  banner,  or  standing  on  an  altar 
'uithsd  been  slain;"  and  such  represcn- 
Minni  occur  in  the  catacomb*  and  anciont 
IsiiiuMs  amone;  the  most  ancient  specimens 
°f  (Vhristian  art.  The  same  symbol  was  also 
•ttofd  upon  medallions  of  wax,  which  were 
"Wribnted  to  the  newly-baptised  on  the 
First  .Sunday  after  Easter.  Such  medallions 
■srs  slso  placed  in  the  tombs  of  the  de- 
PMsd,  and  some  have  been  discovered  which 
■"Sonaries  believe  to  hare  been  so  placed  in 
taihi  u  early  as  the  seventh  and  eighth 
""turiea.  They  were  sometimes  made  from 
ft)  remains  of  the  great  Paschal  taper  which 
««  bean  biassed  on  the  Easter  Eve  of  the 


preceding  year;  sometimes  from  a  mixture 
of  oil  and  wax  prepared  for  the  purpose,  over 
which  a  benediction  had  been  used.  In 
modern  times,  there  is  a  special  solemnity  of 
blessing  such  medallions  of  tho  Agnus  Dei- 
made  of  wax,  silver,  or  gold—by  the  Pope 
on  the  Saturday  in  Easter  week  in  the  first 
year  of  his  pontificate,  and  on  the  same  day 
in  every  seventh  year. 

Agonistic*.— A  name,  meaning  con- 
tenders, or  men  of  strife,  given  by  the 
Donatists  to  members  of  their  sect  who 
roamed  about  Africa  in  bands  about  .\.o.  317, 
nominally  for  tho  purpose  of  winning  con- 
verts, but  actually  engaged  in  deeds  of 
violence  and  rapine.  They  were  also  called 
Catrophitea,  Circuiti,  Circ'umcellions,  Caro- 
phites,  and  M  on  tenses. 

Agoniiamta).— A  charitable  con  fraternity 
in  Italy,  which  undertook  the  duty  of  praying 
for  those  wbo  were  in  tho  agony  of  death, 
and  especially  for  criminals  about  to  be 
executed. 

Agonyclites.— A  fanatical  sect  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  railed  "  Anti- 
knee-benders "  [Gr.  a,  gorw,  etwdj.  They 
objected  to  the  posture  of  kneeling  in  prayer, 
and  used  dancing  as  a  religious  ceremony; 
and  were  condemned  by  a  synod  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  year  726. 

Agyniani.— A  sect  of  Manichees  of  the 
seventh  century,  who  held  the  principle  that 
marriage  was  an  evil,  and  not  a  Divine 
institution,  and  hence  held  no  intercourse 
with  women.  From  this  circumstance  of 
being  "without  woman"  [Gr.  a  jusi]  they 
took  their  name. 

Aidam,  St.  [a.d.  636— flSl].-  This  great 
Kurth  of  England  missionary  was  the  first  of 
that  long  line  of  bishops  who  were  seated  origi- 
nally at  Lindisfarne  and  eventually  at  Dur- 
ham. The  first  weheurof  him  ia  as  a  monk  of 
Hy,  or  lona,  the  great  missionary  centre  of  the 
north.  [CorxTKBA,  St.]  When,  in  the  year 
635,  Oswald  had  succeeded  in  recovering  his 
father  Ethelfrith's  kingdom  of  Northumbrin, 
after  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers,  he 
immediately  took  measures  for  restoring 
Christianity  among  his  subjects,  and  his 
natural  impulse  was  to  send  to  lona,  where 
he  himself  had  been  converted  and  baptised, 
when  a  refugee  among  the  monks  in  his 
youth,  for  a  missionary  teacher.  One  was 
sent  to  him  named  Corman,  who  shortly 
returned  to  lona,  declaring  that  the  Angles, 
or  English,  of  Northumbria  were  so  stubborn 
and  barbarous  that  their  conversion  was 
impoesible.  Hie  report  was  made  in  a  great 
chapter  of  the  monks,  and  Aiilnri  therefore 
heard  it.  "  Brother."  he  exclaimed  "  the 
fault  was  your*.  You  exacted  from  the 
Pagans  more  than  they  were  able  to  bear. 
You  should  have  adopted  the  apostolic  plan. 
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and  given  them  first  the  milk  of  gentle 
doctrine,  till  they  were  gradually  nourished 
with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  they 
became  capable  of  receiving  stronger  meat, 
and  practising  a  Christian  life.'*  At  these 
words  the  eyes  of  all  the  monks  were  turned 
upon  Aidan,  and  they  designated  him  by 
acclamation  as  the  one  man  among  them  fit 
to  undertake  the  great  mission.  He  was  at 
once  consecrated  bishop,  that  he  might  go 
among  the  people  whom  he  was  to  convert 
with  the  fullest  spiritual  gifts  and  authority, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Northumbrian  king.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  missionary  bishop  at  the  court 
of  Oswald  he  was  warmly  received  by  the 
king,  who  himself  became  the  interpreter  into 
English  of  Aidan' a  Irish  or  Gaelic  sermons 
and  catechising.  "  Often, "  says  Bede,  writing 
from  a  Northumbrian  monastery  in  the  next 
century,  "might  be  seen  a  beautiful  sight. 
While  the  bishop,  who  was  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  English  tongue,  preached, 
the  king  and  his  officers,  who,  owing  to  their 
long  exile  in  the  land  of  the  Scots,  had  learned 
their  language,  interpreted  his  words  to  the 
people."  No  see  had  been  appointed  for  him 
by  the  brethren  of  Iona,  for  they  had  no 
authority  over  the  lands  of  the  Northumbrian 
king,  but  Oswald  at  once  assigned  him  the 
whole  of  Northumbria  as  his  bishopric,  and 
appointed  the  island  of  Lindisfarne — an  island 
very  like  that  of  Iona,  and  close  to  Bam- 
borough,  the  then  royal  city — with  which  he 
endowed  it,  as  the  place  where  the  see  was  to 
be  established.  There  Aidan  built  a  monas- 
tery, the  church  of  which  was  the  cathedral 
of  the  great  bishopric,  and  the  monks  its 
clergy,  and  also  the  missionaries  by  whom 
the  bishop  was  assisted  in  his  unwearying 
work  of  traversing  the  north  country  from 
the  Forth  to  the  Humber.  So  unwearying 
was  the  work  of  St.  Aidan,  so  self-denying 
t  his  life,  and  so  holy  his  example,  that  the 
country  was  won  over  to  the  faith  even  in  his 
own  lifetime.  "Nothing  more  commended 
his  doctrine  to  the  attention  of  his  hearers," 
says  Bede,  "  than  the  fact  that  as  he  taught 
so  he  lived,  that  he  sought  for  nothing,  and 
attached  himself  to  nothing  which  belongs 
to  this  world.  All  that  the  king  gave  to  him 
he  quickly  distributed  to  the  poor,  and  never, 
unless  when  compelled  so  to  do,  did  he  travel 
through  his  diocese  except  on  foot."  So 
effectually  did  this  first  bishop  of  Northumbria 
re-establiah  Christianity  in  the  North  that 
soon  after  his  death  the  church  of  York, 
which  Paulinus  had  founded  and  then 
deserted,  was  restored,  and  the  bishopric  of 
York  permanently  founded,  another  bishopric 
being  also  formed  in  the  north-west  of 
Northumbria,  of  which  the  see  was  at 
Hexham.  St.  Aidan  survived  King  Oswald 
[Oswald,  St.]  nine  years,  but  was  equally 
venerated  by  that  king's  successor,  Oswy,  and 
by  Oswin,  who  for  those  nine  years  exercised 
a    subordinate    sovereignty    in    Deira,    the 


southern  part  of  Northumbria  [Oswin,  St.]. 
The  death  of  the  latter  by  a  cruel  act  of 
treachery  so  grieved  St.  Aidan  that  he  sur- 
vived him  only  twelve  days,  dying  on  August 
31st,  661.  "Aidan,"  writes  Bede,  "was  in 
the  royal  residence,  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Bamborough,  at  the  time  when  death  separated 
him  from  the  body ;  for  having  a  church  and 
a  chamber  there,  he  was  wont  often  to  go  and 
stay  there,  and  to  make  excursions  thence  for 
the  purpose  of  ministering  in  the  country 
round  about ;  which  he  did  likewise  at  other 
of  the  king's  houses,  having  nothing  of  his 
own  besides  his  cathedral,  and  a  few  fields 
around  it.  When  he  fell  sick  they  set  up  a 
tent  for  him  close  to  the  wall  at  the  west  end 
of  the  church,  so  that  the  tent  touched  the 
church  wall,  by  which  means  it  happened 
that  he  gave  up  the  ghost  leaning  against  a 
post  that  was  on  the  outside  to  strengthen 
the  wall."  The  church  was  built  of  wood, 
and  Bede  records  that  when  it  was  burned 
down  some  years  afterwards  this  post  remained 
unconsumed,  and  was  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  new  one.  St.  Aidan*  s  body  was  originally 
buried  in  the  "  cemetery  garth  "  or  church- 
yard of  the  monastic  church  at  Lindisfarne ; 
but  when  a  larger  cathedral  was  built  there 
it  was  removed  to  the  right  hand  of  the  altar. 
When  tbe  monks  were  driven  from  Lindis- 
farne in  the  ninth  century  the  bones  of  the 
saint  were  disinterred  and  carried  about  witl 
the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  rCuTHBERT,  St. 
until  they  finally  rested  in  the  chapter  housi 
of  the  cathedral  of  Durham.  He  is  com 
memorated  on  August  31st,  the  day  of  hi 
death  ;  but  although  his  name  appeared  in  th 
Calendar  of  York,  it  seems  not  to  have  beei 
noticed  in  those  of  southern  England,  am 
so  does  not  occur  in  that  of  the  modern  Praye 
Book. 

Ainsworth,  Henry. — A  divine  of  th 
Brownist  sect,  who  was  born  in  the  reign  c 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  died  in   1622,  and  i 
remembered  chiefly  for  voluminous  annoU 
tions  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  tb 
Song  of  Solomon,  which  are  of  some  value  o 
account  of  their  author's  profound  Hebre 
learning.    Leaving  the  country  at  the  end  < 
the  sixteenth  century,  Ainsworth  became  tl 
pastor  of  an  English  congregation  of  Brownis 
at  Amsterdam  in   conjunction  with   anoth 
Englishman    named    Johnson.      Differenc 
arose  between  the  two  which  ended  in  a  div 
sion   of    the  congregation,   each    section  * 
which,   under  the    respective    leadership 
Ainsworth  and  Johnson,  excommunicated  tl 
other.      Johnson   and  his    followers    havii 
migrated  to  Embden,  Ainsworth  was  obligi 
to   leave  Amsterdam  for  a  time  and  reti 
to   Ireland;    but  eventually  he  returned 
Holland  and  again  became  the  pastor  of  1 
old  congregation  till  his  death.     Just  befc 
he  died  Ainsworth  found  a  diamond  of  pi* 
value,  and  having  found  its  owner,  a  Je 


restored  it  to  him,  refusing  any  reward,  but 
■taking  the  Jew  to  obtain  for  him  a  conference 
with  some  of  the  rabbis  of  his  nation.  This 
the  Jew  promised,  but  found  himself  unable 
to  accomplish,  and  it  was  believed  that 
Ainsworth  died  of  poison  administered  to 
him  by  an  agent  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
benefited. 

*'fflff,  or  Ails.— The  "  wing  "  [tat.  aid],  I 
or  aide  passage  or  part  of  a  church,  attached 
alike  in  Luge  churches  to  the  nave,  transepts,  I 
and  chanceL  In  English  churches  there  are 
commonly  two  aisles  to  the  nave — one  on  the 
north,  and  the  other  on  the  south.  In  small 
cburi  hen  there  ia  often  only  one  aisle,  which 
is  generally  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  | 
while  in  larger  ones  there  are  sometimes  two 
or  even  more  on  either  aide  of  the  nave.  A 
similar  name  is  found  in  connection  with  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  said  that  in  the 
Temptation  of  our  Lord  Jeeua  the  devil  set 
Him  "  on  the  wing  [not  "  pinnacle  "  1  of  the 
Temple"  [Matt,  iv.  6];  and  Eusabios  says 
that  it  was  from  the  wing  of  the  Temple  that 
James  the  Just  was  cast  down  by  the  Scribee 
and  Pharisees  [Euseb.,  £tel.  Bui.,  ii.,  '23]. 
This  "  wing,"  or  aisle,  was  probably,  however, 
a  "  porch  "  or  a  cloister  with  several  rows  of 
pillars  which  overhung  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron.  Aisles  are  almost  always  found 
also  in  the  ancient  basilicas  or  hall*  of  justice 
which  ware  turned  into  churches  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere.     [Basilica  Chdrch] 

AitkanitM  ■  —The  name  sometimes  given 
to  a  party  is  the  Church  of  England  who 
combine  High  Church  practices  with  the 
extreme  Methodist  doctrines  of  sensible  con- 
version  and  assurance  of  salvation.  They 
derive  their  name  from  Robert  Aitken,  who 
had  been  a  Methodist  preacher  before  his 
ordination,  but  was  Vicar  of  Pendeen,  in 
Cornwall,  from  18*3  until  his  death  in  July, 
1873.  Aitken  published  a  series  of  voluminous 
tracts  entitled,  "  The  Teaching  of  the  Types," 
and  his  development  of  Wesley's  original 
principles  has  had  considerable  influence, 
especially  in  Church  of  England  "missions" 
held  smong  the  poor  and  uneducated  classes 
of  the  people. 

sUaaria      [Pap  act.] 

AImcuu.  —  A  Puritan  party  in  the 
Church  of  England  which  adopted  the  opin- 
ions of  John  Laski  or  Lasco,  a  Polish  refugee 
of  noble  birth,  who  had  become  minister  of  a 
congregation  at  Embden,  but  was  invited  to 
England  by  Cranmer,  and  became  an  inmate 
of  Lambeth  Palace  for  six  months  in  the  year 
I-i-M.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  "  super- 
hueodent,"  or  bishop  in  the  Presbyterian 
"Me,  of  all  foreign  congregations  of  Protes- 
tsats  in  London,  the  church  of  the  Austin 
Frjn  iu  Broad  Street  being  assigned  to  him. 
Here  he  established  a  regular  form  of  Pres- 
bjterisn  government,  but  with  a  service-book 


of  his  own  making,  in  which  he  carefully 
avoided  the  principles  and  practice  to  which 
the  Puritan  school  objected,  such  as  all  refer- 
ence to  sacerdotal  and  sacramental  doctrine, 
the  use  of  the  surplice  and  kneeling  at  the 
Communion  being  abolished.  The  German 
congregations  were  broken  up  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Mary,  and  after  settling  for  a 
short  time  with  some  of  his  followers, 
A'Laaco  returned  to  Poland  where  he  died  in 
1660.  But  the  principles  of  A'Lasco  spieatl 
far  and  wide  in  England  among  that  section 
of  clergy  and  laity  who  were  eventually 
known  as  Puritans. 

Alb,  or  Albe. — A  long  coat  of  white 
linen  [tat  luniea  alia]  reaching  down  to  the 
feet,  and  having  sleeves  reaching  to  the  hand. 
It  is  spoken  of  in  records  of  the  fourth  century 
as  being  used  in  Divine  Service,  but  was  pro- 
bably worn  in  common  life  also,  at  least  by 
priests  and  bishop*.     The  latter  still  wear  it 


House  of  Lords.  The.  albs  used  in  common  life 
appear  to  have  been  flowing  garments  like 
long  surplices,  but  with  the  sleeves  tied  in, 
like  the  "lawn  sleeves"  of  a  bishup,  at  the 
wrists.  For  ministration  in  church  it  was 
used  in  a  less  flawing  form,  the  sleeves  fitting 
close  and  the  body  of  the  alb  being  bound 
round  the  waist  with  a  girdle.  In  this  form 
it  ia  used  under  the  chasuble  instead  of  a  sur- 
plice by  tho6e  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land who  use  the  ancient  vottments  in  cele- 
brating the  Holy  Cummunion. 

The  alb  was  originally  made  of  white  linen 
only ;  but  at  a  very  early  date  a  peculiar  form 
Of  ornament  was  added,  called,  in  later  times, 
"  apparels,"  Theso  are  square  or  oblong 
pieces  of  embroidery  attached  to  the  skirt  of 
the  garment  just  over  the  feet,  and  above  each 
wrist.  With  those  apparels  the  alb  was  called 
"  alba  parata,''  without  them,  '*  alba  pura," 
the  latter    being    the   "  white  alb    plain  " 
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ordered  by  the  rubric  in  the  First  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI.    [Albis,  Dominica  in.] 

Alban,  St.  [a.d.  304]. — A  saint  who  has 
been  honoured  for  many  ages  as  the  proto- 
martyr  of  Britain,  or  of  England.  The  earli- 
est notice  of  St.  Alban's  name  is  found  in  a 
Life  of  St.  Germanus,  written  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  fifth  century.  In  this  it  is  stated 
that  when  St.  Germanus  first  visited  Britain 
[a.d.  429],  to  contend  against  the  Pelagian 
heresy  [German uh],  and  was  about  to  return 
home  to  Auxerre,  he  caused  the  sepulchre  of 
"  the  blessed  martyr  Alban "  to  be  opened, 
and  having  deposited  there  some  relics  of  the 
Apostles  and  other  martyrs,  received  in  return 
some  of  the  dust  on  which  the  blood  of  Alban 
was  still  to  be  seen.  A  century  later  [a.d. 
660],  the  British  historian  Gildas  names  St. 
Alban,  of  Verulamium,  as  one  of  those 
who  suffered  in  the  Diocletian  persecution 
[Aakon ] ;  and  a  few  years  later  the  hymn- 
writer,  Venantius  Fortunatus  [a.d.  580], 
records  the  name  of  "  the  illustrious  Alban, 
born  in  Britain/*  among  those  of  the  martyrs 
who  had  been  taken  out  of  all  lands  to  the 
Lord.  The  Venerable  Bode  [a.d.  731],  gives 
the  story  of  St.  Alban's  martyrdom  at  some 
length,  the  substance  of  his  narrative  being 
that  while  the  persecution  was  raging,  and 
while  he  was  yet  a  pagan,  Alban  sheltered  in 
his  house  a  certain  clergyman  who  was 
flying  from  his  persecutors,  and  whose  holy  ex- 
ample and  prayers  led  to  the  conversion  and 
baptism  of  his  courageous  and  humane  host. 
After  a  few  days  it  became  known  that  a  Chris- 
tian was  being  thus  concealed,  and  soldiers  were 
sent  to  search  the  house.  St.  Alban  immedi- 
ately presented  himself  to  the  soldiers  instead 
of  his  guest  and  teacher,  and  clad  in  the 
clerical  habit  which  that  guest  had  worn, 
having  apparently,  as  so  often  occurred  in 
such  cases,  exchanged  clothes  with  his  friend 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  soldiers,  and 
so  giving  time  for  escape.  When  the  prisoner 
was  taken  before  the  judge  the  mistake  of  the 
soldiers  was  at  once  discovered,  and  in  reply 
to  the  angry  words  which  wore  cast  at  him, 
Alban  declared  himself  to  be  a  Christian. 
They  endeavoured  to  shake  his  constancy  by 
scourging,  and  when  he  bore  this  without 
yielding,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
him.  He  was  led  through  the  gate  of  Veni- 
lamium  to  a  hill,  afterwards  named  Holme- 
hurst  and  Derswold,  and  there  he  was  be- 
headed. It  was  on  this  hill  that  the  great 
monastery  of  St.  Alban's  was  afterwards 
erected,  and  the  existing  cathedral  church  is 
reasonably  supposed  to  cover  the  site  of  the 
martyrdom.  When  the  persecution  was  over 
"  a  church  of  wonderful  workmanship "  was 
built  on  the  spot  whore  tho  martyr's  body  had 
fallen  and  where  it  was  buried,  and  there 
many  sick  persons  came,  even  in  the  time  of 
Bede,  in  tho  hope  that  they  should  be  miracu- 
lously cured  of  their  maladies. 


St.  Alban's  Day  in  the  old  Calendars  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  June  22nd,  but,  ap- 
parently by  mistake,  it  is  marked  as  the  17th 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Alban's,  St.,  Bishopric  of. — This  dio- 
cese was  formed  out  of  portions  of  the 
dioceses  of  London  and  Rochester  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1874,  and  com- 
prises the  counties  of  Hertford  and  Essex. 
The  income  of  the  see  is  fixed  at  £4,500. 

The  first  Bishop  of  St.  Alban's  was  Thomas 
Legh  Claughton  [accession,  1877],  who  was 
translated  thither  from  the  see  of  Rochester, 
over  which  he  had  presided  from  1 867. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Alban  is  the  ancient 
church  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St. 
Alban,  which  was  originally  founded  by 
Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  in  a.d.  793.  The 
original  church  was  pulled  down  shortly  after 
the  Conquest,  and  a  new  one  was  then  erected 
out  of  the  bricks  or  thick  tiles  of  which  the 
ruined  Roman  city  of  Verulam  had  been 
built.  The  new  abbey  church  was  dedicated 
in  the  year  1116,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  still 
exists  in  the  fabric  of  the  present  cathedral, 
the  tower  exhibiting  its  construction  of  Roman 
tiles  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner.  The 
western  portion  of  the  nave,  extending  to  four 
bays,  was  rebuilt  in  the  Early  English  style 
between  1195  and  1235.  Between  this  time 
and  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
present  beautiful  choir  was  built  in  the  place 
of  the  ancient  Norman  presbytery  and  apse. 
The  Lady  Chapel  was  erected  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Tho 
modern  restoration  was  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  and  was  made  still  more  so  by  the 
discovery  of  many  fragments  of  the  shrine  of 
St.  Alban,  which  have  been  cleverly  pieced 
together  as  they  stood  in  the  original  struc- 
ture. 

The  cathedral  foundation  consists  only 
of  the  bishop  and  twenty  honorary  canons. 

Albanensefl. — A  small  sect  which  re- 
vived Gnostic  and  Manichaean  opinions  about 
a.d.  796,  and  was  named  from  Albano,  the 
city  where  its  principal  bishop  originally  re- 
sided. Its  adherents  were  found  principally 
in  Verona  and  Bergamo,  and  are  said  not  to 
have  numbered  more  than  five  hundred,  but 
they  were  probably  absorbed  into  the  widely- 
spreading  body  of  the  Albigonses,  which  is 
first  traceable  in  Northern  Italy  and  Southern 
France.  The  Albanenses  believed  in  two 
first  causes,  the  one  evil  and  the  Deity  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  other  good  and  the  Deity 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  under  tho 
former  no  good  man  ever  existed,  Jesus  being 
tho  first,  and  He  not  having  any  Divine 
nature.  They  rejected  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism,  but  administered  it  as  a  mere  cere- 
mony to  adults.  Marriage  was  considered  by 
them  to  be  sinful,  and  they  theoretically 
maintained,  and  perhaps  practised,  community 
of  goods.    The  sect  of  the  Albanenses  or 
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Albanois  is  often  confused  with  that  of  the 
Albigenses  or  Albigeois. 

Alban's  Hall,  St.    [Oxpord,  Univee- 

HTY   OF.] 

AlbatL     [White  Brethren.] 

Albert,  St.  [a.d.  780]. — An  Archbishop 
of  York,  the  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Alcuin, 
▼ho  writes  highly  of  his  good  qualities.  He 
was  commemorated  in  ancient  calendars  on 
November  25th. 

Albigenses. — This  was  a  name  popularly 
given  to  a  great  body  of  mediaeval  Mani- 
tbuans  which  sprang  up  in  the  north  of 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  who  were  known  among  the 
learned  as  "Cathari"  or  "Puritans."  The 
name  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
Albiga,  now  known  as  Alby,  an  important 
city  of  Languedoc,  where  a  council  was  held 
against  these  heretics  in  the  year  1176, 
and  from  the  district  around  which  the 
4'Albigeoai"  spread  through  Languedoc, 
Provence,  and  Italy.  But  '  •  Albigenses " 
was  a  generic  name  eventually  given  to  a 
great  number  of  sects  whose  principles 
differed  greatly,  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  designation  of  "  Protestant " 
was  used  in  later  times.  Hence  it  has 
happened  that  very  different  views  have  been 
taken  by  historians,  some  regarding  them  in  a 
more  favourable  aspect  as  being  distinguished 
(hit-fly  by  their  opposition  to  the  Papal 
power  and  mediaeval  superstitions,  and  others 
liking  chiefly  at  the  Manicluean  errors  by 
which  the  theology  of  the  Albigenses  was  so 
d^ply  infected,  r^rom  the  one  point  of  view 
they  may  be  regarded  as  mediaeval  Pro- 
Ustants ;  from  the  other  as  a  body  which  was 
antagonistic  to  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity. 

The  authentic  history  of  the  Albigenses  as 
a  body  does  not  really  extend  over  more  than 
eighty  years  [a.d.  1163— 1244J,  although 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  principles 
were  held  by  small  bodies  of  persons  at  ah 
earlier  date  than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  that  some  who  had  held  them  in 
secret  were  put  to  death  by  the  Inquisition  as 
late  as  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  fourth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Tours  [a.d.  1163]  it 
i*  forbidden  to  frequent  the  society  of  the 
Albigensian  heretics.  In  a  council  held  at 
Lcmiberea,  near  Alby,  in  1165,  some  of  their 
numl*T  were  heard  in  defence  of  their 
"pinions,  and  those  opinions  were  again  con- 
demned. But  their  numbers  still  increased, 
and  their  opinions  possessed  a  great  fascina- 
tion for  multitudes  who  were  living  alienated 
from  the  elerjry  and  the  Church  by  the 
abuses  which  sprung  up  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. LrfinQruedoc  was  overrun  with  them  to 
rich  an  extent  that  its  ruler,  Raymond  V., 
Count  of  Toulou!*e,  appealed  to  the  Pope, 
A  founder  III.,  for  the  assistance  of  divines 


to  confute  their  errors  ;  and  this  proving  in- 
effectual, Raymond  began  an  active  persecu- 
tion against  them. 

The  principles  of  the  Albigenses  began  now 
to  be  either  more  developed,  or  better  known, 
and  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the  decrees  of  the 
third  Council  of  the  Lateran  [a.d.  1179].  At 
the  root  of  all  their  errors  lay  the  oriental 
dualism  which  attributed  the  creation  of  all 
things  to  two  omnipotent  First  Causes  instead 
of  one;  a  Creator  of  evil  and  a  Creator  of 
good,  the  former  being  the  Creator  of  the 
world  and  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament. 
They  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  Holy  Scripture,  and  had  certain  sacred 
books  of  their  own,  "  The  Vision  of  Isaiah," 
and  a  new  gospel  entitled  u  The  Narrative  of 
questions  asked  by  St.  John  and  answered  by 
Christ,"  now  lost,  upon  which  they  placed 
their  chief  reliance.  They  put  aside  sacra- 
ments as  useless,  although  using  some  form 
of  adult  baptism  to  signify  the  admission  of 
converts  to  their  community.  Women  were 
looked  upon  as  in  themselves  evil,  and  mar- 
riage was  declared  to  be  sinful.  The  use  of 
ritual  in  Divine  service,  the  consecration  of 
churches,  the  use  of  oaths  in  courts  of 
law,  the  payment  of  tithes,  were  all  con- 
sidered sinful ;  and  the  ordinary  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  so  far  as  they  were  accepted  at 
all  by  them,  were  accepted  only  in  very  modified 
forms.  Lastly,  dividing  themselves  into  two 
classes,  the  Auditors  and  the  Perfect,  they 
gave  to  the  latter  a  kind  of  ministerial 
authority,  requiring  them  to  adopt  a  life  of 
celibacy,  to  eat  only  vegetable  food  and  fish, 
to  fast  often  and  long,  and  practice  a  very 
strict  asceticism  all  their  lives. 

On  the  accession  of  Innocent  III.  to  the 
Papacy  in  1198,  he  initiated  a  policy  of 
general  persecution  against  the  Albigenses, 
which  for  a  time  consolidated  their  many 
sects  into  one  vast  community,  and  convulsed 
the  south  of  Europe  with  bitter  wars  for 
thirty  years,  but  which  in  the  end  extermi- 
nated them.  At  tho  very  beginning  of  his 
reign  this  Pope  sent  to  Languedoc  two 
Cistercian  monks,  Rayner  and  Guido,  whom 
ho  recommended  to  the  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  authorities,  calling  them  to  sustain 
the  authority  of  his  envoys  in  every  possible 
way.  The  two  monks  received  unlimited 
power  from  the  Popo  to  proceed  against  the 
heretics,  and  were  enjoined  first  to  endeavour 
to  convince  them  of  their  errors  by  argument, 
and  if  argument  was  unsuccessful,  to  pass 
sentence  of  excommunication  upon  them. 
The  governing  authorities  were  enjoined  to 
follow  up  the  missionary  envoys  by  sending 
those  who  were  obstinate  and  contumacious 
into  exile,  having  first  confiscated  their  pro- 
perty ;  and  if  the  exiles  ventured  to  return 
they  were  to  be  visited  with  still  more  severe 
punishments.  The  same  penalties  were  to  be 
inflicted  upon  those  who  harboured  heretics 
as  upon  heretics  themselves :  but  to  those  who 
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employed  their  swords  in  the  defence  of  the 
faith  were  promised  the  same  indulgence 
which  was  granted  to  pilgrims  who  visited 
the  tombs  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome,  or  St.  James, 
at  Compostella.  It  was  soon  found,  however, 
that  neither  the  censures  nor  the  rewards  of 
the  Pope's  delegates  were  sufficient  to  exter- 
minate the  Albigenses.  The  delegates,  those 
first  named,  and  subsequently  Peter  of  Castel- 
nau,  Raoul,  and  Arnold,  abbot  of  Citeaux, 
laboured  for  eight  years  at  their  work,  but 
laboured  almost  in  vain,  until  at  last  the 
murder  of  Peter  of  Castelnau  brought  matters 
to  an  unexpected  climax.  The  Pope  charged 
the  Count  of  Toulouse,  Raymond  VI.,  with 
the  murder;  and,  having  excommunicated 
him,  called  upon  the  King  of  France  and 
the  great  nobles  to  avenge  it  by  a  crusade 
against  the  Count  and  his  Albigensian  sub- 
jects. 

A  very  large  force  (contemporary  accounts 
say  it  amounted  in  number  to  500,000)  was 
collected  to  carry  on  this  war;  which,  in 
imitation  of  the  then  recent  wars  against  the 
Mohammedans,  was  called  a  "Crusade." 
Count  Raymond,  notwithstanding  abject  sub- 
mission and  his  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  religion  of  the  Albigenses,  was  forced 
into  the  position  of  their  leader,  since  nearly 
all  his  subjects  were  amongst  them,  but  he 
found  himself  quite  unable  to  resist  the  in- 
vading army.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Papal  Legates  fire  and  sword  desolated 
Languedoc,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
Counts  of  Nevors  and  Pol,  and  eventually 
Simon  de  Montfort,  the  fourth  count  of  that 
name  in  France,  and  also  Earl  of  Leicester  in 
England,  joining  in  the  "crusade."  The 
last-named  received  a  grant  of  Languedoc 
from  the  Pope  and  tho  title  of  Count 
of  Toulouse,  and  carried  on  the  war  with 
singular  ferocity  from  the  year  1209  to 
1218,  when  he  was  killed  by  a  stone  flung 
from  the  walls  as  he  besieged  Toulouse.  On 
his  death  the  Count  of  Toulouse  endeavoured 
to  maintain  his  claim  against  Montfort1  s  son, 
the  leader  of  the  English  barons  in  their  wars 
with  Henry  III.,  by  giving  up  his  independent 
sovereignty  and  acknowledging  himself  a 
vassal  of  the  King  of  France.  Thus  the  war 
against  the  Albigenses  was  taken  up  by 
Louis  VIII.  as  a  war  for  the  conquest  of  a 
revolted  part  of  his  dominions,  and  was  con- 
tinued after  his  death  in  the  name  of  the  boy 
king,  his  son,  Louis  IX.,  who  became  known 
to  after  ages  as  St.  Louis.  It  was  at  last 
arranged  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  that  Ray- 
mond VII.  agreed  that  Languedoc  should  be 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of 
France,  upon  condition  of  his  retaining  a 
subordinate  sovereignty  under  his  hereditary 
title,  that  of  Count  of  Toulouse.  But  the 
war  continued  to  break  out  frequently  for 
several  years  afterwards. 

The  cruelties  which  characterised  this  long 
" crusade"  against  the  Albigenses,  and  by 


which  they  were,  as  a  religious  community  or 
8£ct,  exterminated,  were  such  as  to  throw 
into  the  shade  the  errors  of  those  who  drew 
it  upon  them.  "In  their  more  merciful 
moments,"  says  a  recent  writer,  •'  the  order 
was  given  by  the  crusading  chiefs  that  those 
who  recanted  should  be  spared,  and  those 
who  refused  should  be  burned.  Few  availed 
themselves  of  the  former  alternative;  most 
boldly  confessed  their  faith,  and  accepted 
martyrdom  with  cheerfulness.  The  crusaders 
soon  grew  tired  of  leniency.  The  strife  was 
marked  with  atrocities  remarkable  even  for  a 
religious  war."  When  Catholics  and  Albi- 
genses were  crowded  together  at  the  siege  of 
Bezieres,  "  *  Slay  all;  God  will  know  His  own/ 
was  the  saying  of  the  Legate  Arnold.  At 
Lavour  the  lady  paramount  was  thrown  into  a 
well  and  stones  rolled  upon  her;  eight  hundred 
nobles  were  hanged  on  trees  or  hewn  in 
pieces;  four  hundred  of  the  'perfect*  were 
burned  in  one  pile ;  the  rest,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  massacred."  So  it  was  all 
through  the  bitter  struggle,  the  Albigenses 
holding  their  ground  at  all  rather  by  their 
numbers  than  their  military  skill,  and  nearly 
every  attack  upon  them  ending  in  a  cruel 
massacre.  They  made  their  last  stand  in  the 
year  1244  at  Mount  Segur,  "  a  strong  castle 
perched  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine  in  the  Pyre- 
noes,  to  which  most  of  the  'perfect'  with 
their  bishop  had  fled.  It  was  forced  to 
surrender  to  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  the 
Bishop  of  Alby,  and  the  Seneschal  of  Carcas- 
sonne. All  the  heretics,  with  their  bishop 
and  the  noble  lady  Esclarmonde,  were  burned 
alive  in  a  vast  enclosure  of  stakes  and  straw." 
These  cruelties  were  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  influence  of  the  Dominican  Friars, 
St.  Dominic  himself,  who  had  failed  in  his 
efforts  to  convert  the  Albigenses  by  preaching, 
having  stimulated  the  Popes  to  stir  up  the 
war  against  them.  The  system  of  that  hate- 
ful institution,  the  Inquisition,  was  already 
in  course  of  development  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dominicans  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
struggle,  and  was  established  throughout 
Languedoc  by  the  Council  of  Toulouse  in 
the  year  1229.  At  that  council  u  a  complete 
code  of  persecution  was  developed.  In  every 
village  one  clerical  and  three  lay  inquisitors 
were  to  be  appointed.  The  property  of  those 
on  whose  lands  heretics  were  found  was  to  be 
forfeited  ;  tho  harbourers  of  heretics  were  to 
be  reduced  to  personal  slavery  ;  heretics  who 
recanted  were  to  be  removed  to  Catholic 
cities,  to  wear  two  crosses  of  different  colours 
on  their  dress,  to  abjure  Albigensian  tenets, 
and  to'  make  a  public  confession  of  faith. 
The  suspected  were  incapable  of  holding 
office,  of  practising  medicine,  or  of  nursing 
the  sick.  But  even  these  decrees  were  con- 
sidered of  dangerous  mildness,  and  were 
amplified  and  made  more  stringent  by  sub- 
sequent councils,  which  were  levelled  as  well 
against  the  true  Albigenses,  or  Manichflgans, 
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as  against  the  Leonistae,  or  Waldenses,  many 
of  whom  had  shared  the  sufferings  of  the 
Crusade."  A  few  of  their  number  still 
remained  even  after  these  merciless  severities 
had  been  practised  against  those  whom  the 
wars  had  not  destroyed;  but  "the  persecu- 
tion was  devised  with  such  political  shrewd- 
ness, and  so  well  executed,  that  the  heresy 
was  actually  stamped  out  in  southern  Europe. 
In  fifteen  years,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  Tolosan  Inquisition, 
at  their  various  *  sermones,'  or  sessions, 
handed  over  to  death  by  the  civil  power 
twenty-nine  of  the  Albigenses,  and  punished 
with  various  severity  of  imprisonment  nearly 
five  hundred  others.  ....  Slowly,  and  in 
secret,  the  last  remnant  of  the  Albigensian 
heresy  was  strangled  by  the  strong  hand  of 
the  Inquisition.  A  few  escaped  and  joined 
themselves  to  the  Waldenses,  attracted  more 
by  the  comparative  security  of  their  Pied- 
montese  homes  than  from  any  community  of 
religious  opinion.  Others,  it  is  said,  escaped 
to  Bosnia  and  the  provinces  of  the  Danube, 
where,  favoured  more  by  their  obscurity 
than  by  any  international  toleration  of  either 
Western  or  Eastern  Borne,  they  preserved  a 
harmless  and  precarious  existence,  until  they 
were  reconciled  to  the  Church  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  the  eloquence  of  the  Cardinal 
Carvalho."  But  the  historical  importance  of 
the  Albigenses  as  a  community  passed  away 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
their  strange  revival  of  Gnostic  and  Mani- 
chsDan  opinions  was  not  represented  among 
the  sects  into  which  the  last  of  them  were 
absorbed. 

ATHfrwM  (l)f   or  Aubin,  St. — A  bishop 
of  Angers,   born  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
family,  of  Vannes,  in  Brittany,  in  a.d.  469. 
He  became  a  monk,  and  subsequently  for 
twenty-five  years  abbot,  of  the  monastery  of 
Qneillac,  since  called  Tintillant,  where  his 
own  austerities  and  the  discipline  which  he 
maintained  spread  his  fame  far  and  wide. 
In  529  the  people  of  Angers  came  to  the 
monastery  to  insist  that  he  should  be  their 
bishop,  and  compelled  him  to  undertake  the 
office.    He  died  in  a.d.   550,  and  is  com- 
memorated on  March   1st,  the  day  of   his 
death,  as  well  as  on  June  30th,  the  day  on 
vhich  his  body  was  afterwards    translated 
to   the   Church  of    Stephen,    henceforward 
called  the  Church  of  St.  Aubin. 

ATfriirog  (2). — A  softened  form  of  the 
name  Alcninn*.     [Alcuin.] 

Alias,  Dominica  in.— The  Sunday 
tfter  Easter,  which  was  called  in  full,  "  Do- 
minica in  albis  depositis,"  because  on  that 
diy  the  newly-baptised  brought  to  church, 
to  be  left  there,  the  white  robes,  or  "  albs," 
in  which  they  had  been  christened  on  Easter 
Eve.  and  which  they  had  worn  durinsr  Easter 
*wk.    The  day  was  also  called  "  Dominica 


post  albas,"  the  "  Sunday  after  "  the  evening 
on  which  "  the  white  robes "  had  actually 
been  laid  aside,  which  was  the  octave  of 
Easter  Eve.     [Agnus  Dei.  ] 

Al^mi™  [a.d.  735-804].— This  great  and 
learned  Englishman,  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  was  born  in 
or  near  York,  of  noble  parents,  about  the 
year  735.  His  original  name  was  Alcuin, 
but  he  softened  its  harshness  of  sound  when 
using  it  in  a  Latin  form,  and  was  known 
among  his  learned  contemporaries  as  Albinua 
Flaccus,  although  that  is  not  the  name  by 
which  he  has  been  best  known  to  succeeding 
ages.  In  his  boyhood  Alcuin  became  a 
member  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  and  was 
there  a  pupil  of  two  learned  men,  Egbert 
and  Ethelbert,  who  successively  became  Arch- 
bishops of  York.  When  about  thirty  years 
of  age  he  himself  became  the  head  of  the 
monastic  school,  and  librarian  of  an  important 
library  which  had  been  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop Ethelbert.  Fifteen  years  later  [a.d. 
780],  Alcuin  was  sent  to  Home  by  Arch- 
bishop Eanbald  to  obtain  the  pall  [Pall] 
from  rope  Adrian  I.,  and  as  he  passed  through 
Parma  on  his  return  he  came  under  the  notice 
of  Charles  the  Great,  who  was  so  struck  with 
his  vast  learning  that  he  begged  him  to  take 
up  his  abode  at  the  great  Imperial  court. 
Alcuin  made  a  short  visit  to  Charlemagne 
after  he  had  fulfilled  his  mission  at  York ; 
and.  eventually,  with  the  consent  of  King 
and  Archbishop,  he  took  up  his  permanent 
residence  at  the  great  Emperor's  court.  There 
ho  was  employed  as  head  of  the  Palatine,  or 
Palace,  Schools,  in  the  foundation  of  others 
of  a  similar  character,  in  writing  many 
learned  works,  and  in  influencing  the  educa- 
tion of  his  own  and  the  next  generation  after 
a  manner  and  to  an  extent  similar  to  that 
of  Arnold  at  Rugby  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  a.d.  790  Alcuin 
returned  to  his  native  north  country,  re- 
maining there  for  two  years,  and  much 
entreated  to  remain  by  Ethelred,  King  of 
Northumbria.  But  at  this  time  the  Adop- 
tionist  heresy  [Adoption  ists]  was  making 
great  progress,  and  Charlemagne  desired  the 
return  of  Alcuin,  as  the  most  learned  man 
of  his  day,  to  oppose  it.  He  was  nominally 
the  head  of  several  monasteries,  and  especially 
of  that  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  though  he 
was  only  in  deacon's  orders ;  and  on  account 
of  his  great  learning  and  reputation  he  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  English  bishops  at 
the  Council  of  Frankfort.  But  he  obtained 
permission  to  resign  his  preferments  some 
years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
Whitsunday,  May  19th,  804,  at  Tours,  in 
the  cathedral  of  which  city  ho  was  buried. 
Alcuin  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  Venerable 
Bede*s  death,  and  he  worthily  developed  the 
ecclesiastical  learning  in  which  his  brother 
north-countryman  led  the  way.    Like  Bede, 
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he  was  a  most  voluminous  writer ;  and  among 
works  of  his  which  are  still  preserved  there 
are  large  collections  of  epistles,  commentaries 
on  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  doctrinal 
writings,  chiefly  on  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
liturgical  works,  poems,  and  many  writings 
of  a  more  miscellaneous  class,  of  which  those 
on  education  may  bo  specially  mentioned. 
Among  his  poems  there  is  one  on  the  Church 
of  York  and  its  bishops,  which  forms  a 
valuable  historical  record.  An  interesting 
memorial  of  Alcuin  may  bo  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  a  magnificent  illu- 
minated Latin  Bible  belonging  to  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne  is  preserved,  and  publicly  ex- 
hibited, which  is  said  to  have  been  prepared 
under  his  superintendence,  with  a  revised 
text,  for  the  Emperor's  own  use.  It  is  also 
said  in  an  old  chronicle  that  he  made  an 
English  version  of  part  of  the  Old  Testament. 

"  Alfred  the  Abbot, 
Whom  we  call  Alquin, 
He  was  a  scholar, 
And  translated  the  ....  books, 
Genesis,  Exodus, 
Deuteronomy, 
Numbers,  Leviticus. 
Through  these  were  taught 
Our  people  in  English." 

Aldate,  St.,  or  sometimes  St.  Old. — 
There  is  no  trustworthy  account  of  any  saint 
of  this  name ;  and  there  is  a  high  probability 
that  the  few  churches  which  are  so  named 
were  originally  known  popularly  by  the  name 
of  Aldgate,  or  Old  Gate  [i.e..  Old  Street] 
Church,  the  name  being  eventually  mistaken 
for  that  of  a  person,  the  prefix  "Saint" 
being  added  as  a,  matter  of  course,  and  the 
letter  "  g  "  dropped  in  colloquial  use  until  it 
was  dropped'  altogether. 

Aldebert.    [Adelrert.] 

Aldhelm,  St.  [d.  709],  belonged  to  the 
royal  family  of  Wessex,  and  was  born  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  seventh  century.  He  was 
educated  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  by  an 
Irish  scholar  named  Mailduff,  the  original 
founder  of  the  great  monastery  which  was 
afterwards  known  as  Maildulfi  Burgus,  or 
Malmesbury.  Of  this  abbey  St.  Aldhelm 
became  abbot  about  670 ;  and  when  the 
kingdom  and  diocese  of  Wessex  was  divided 
into  two  dioceses  by  King  Ina  in  705,  St. 
Aldhelm  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Sherborne. 
[Sherborne,  Bishopric  of.]  He  is  the 
earliest  English  author  known,  and  many  of 
his  works  are  extant  written  in  Latin. 
English  hymns,  which  he  wrote  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  people  to  endure 
better  the  long  services  of  holy  days  are,  un- 
fortunately, lost ;  but?  a  translation  of  the 
first  fifty  psalms,  some  in  prose  and  some  in 
verse,  is  still  extant  in  a  contemporary  MS. 
in  the  National  Library  at  Pans,  and  has 
been  printed.  It  is  the  oldest  of  all  those 
many  attempts  to  give  a  vernacular  Bible  to 
the  English  people,  which  culminated  seven 


centuries  later  in  that  noble  version  known 
by  the  name  of  Wyclitfe,  the  version  out  of 
which  our  present  English  Bible  was  developed 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Alexander  of  Kales  [<*.  1245].— A 

Franciscan  monk  of  Hales,  in  Gloucester- 
shire. He  studied  theology  and  the  canon 
law  both  in  England  and  Paris,  and  acquired 
such  a  reputation  that  he  was  called  "  The 
Irrefragable  Doctor."  Some  of  his  works  are 
still  extant,  including  commentaries  on  the 
Psalms  and  the  Revelation. 
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Alexander  Beckham.      [Neckham, 

Alexander.] 

Alexander,  St.,  was  Archbishop  of 
Alexandria  [a.d.  3 13-—  326]  during  the  great 
struggle  between  the  orthodox  and  Arius  and 
his  followers,  and  at  the  Nicene  Council. 

Alexander,  St. — A  soldier  of  the  Theban 
Legion,  who  was  beheaded  outside  the  city 
of  Bergamo,  and  is  there  specially  com- 
memorated. 

Alexandria,  Catechetical  School  of. 
— This  fumous  home  of  theological  learning 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by 
St.  Mark  the  Evangelist.  The  earliest  head 
of  it  whose  name  is  handed  down  to  us  is 
Athenagoras;  but  there  is  no  authority  of 
very  high  antiquity  for  this.  Eusebius,  how- 
ever, mentions  Pantamus,  a  Stoic  philosopher 
and  the  disciple  of  apostolic  men,  as  its  head 
about  a.d.  179.  He  was  succeeded  on  his 
death  by  the  great  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
whose  successor  was  the  still  greater  Origen. 
After  the  time  of  Origen,  the  School  of 
Alexandria  produced  no  specially  learned 
theologians;  but  its  influence  extended  far 
into  subsequent  ages  through  the  personal 
teaching  and  literary  works  of  Clement  and 
Origen. 

Alexandria,  Liturgy  op. — One  of  the 
piimitive  liturgies,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist  for  the 
use  of  Christians  throughout  Egypt,  and  the 
substance  of  which  is  still  extaLt.  [Litur- 
gies.] 

Alexandrine  Codex.— A  fine  copy  of 

the  whole  Bible  in  Greek,  which  was  written 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  originally  belonged 
to  the  patriarchal  library  of  Alexandria,  but 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  Charles  I.  by  Cyril  Lucar,  then 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  1628,  and 
passed  from  the  Royal  Library  to  that  of  the 
Museum  in  1757. 

This  manuscript  of  the  Bible  consists  of 
four  large  quarto  volumes,  and  is  known 
among  Biblical  critics  as  Codex  "A."  It  ig 
one  of  the  only  three  early  Bibles  in  a  nearly 
complete  form  which  exist,  and  is  far  lew 
mutilated  than  either  of  the  other  two— the 
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Vatican  ["B"],  at  Rome,  and  the  Sinaitic 
[*],  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  written  on  thin 
vellum,  in  double  columns,  in  Greek  capital 
letters,  and  is  easily  readable.  A  volume  of 
this  priceless  Bible  is  always  open  to  inspec- 
tion under  glass,  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  whole  manuscript  was  printed 
in  facsimile  in  1786,  and  in  a  more  portable 
form  in  1816  [O.  T.]  and  1860  [N.  T.]. 
Cowper's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,' 
published  at  the  latter  date,  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  manuscript  in  the  introduction. 

[Lullards.] 

w   St.,   or    Alexius. — The  patron 

saint  of  piigrims  and  beggars.  The  Roman 
legvnd  respecting  him  is  probably  a  mere 
fiction  intended  to  enforce  the  lesson  that  we 
are  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  and 
there  is  no  certain  evidence  that  there  was 
such  a  person  as  it  refers  to.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  young  Roman  nobleman  who 
lived  about  a.d.  400,  when  the  Empire  was 
drawing  to  an  end,  who  forsook  his  home  and 
hi*  bride  on  his  wedding  day,  went  on 
44  pilgrimage "  for  seventeen  years,  and  then 
returned,  unrecognised,  to  Rome,  where  he 
received  alms  daily  at  the  door  of  his  father's 
house,  to  support  life. 

Alfbrd,  Henry  [b.  1810;  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury, 1857  ;  d.  1871  J.  This  very  accomplished 
and  learned  divine  was  distinguished  as  an 
earnest  and  attractive  preacher,  and  wrote 
several  hymns  which  have  become  popular. 
But  the  chief  work  of  his  life  was  his  edition 
of   the  Greek   Testament    (1849-1861),  the 
best  which  up  to  his  time  had  ever  appeared 
in  this  country;  and  though  more  learned 
commentaries  on  separate   books    have  ap- 
peared since,  Alford's  edition  of  the  New. 
Testament  as  a  complete  work,  taking  into 
consideration  text  and  commentary,  remains 
the  best. 

Alfred,  King  [a.d.  849— 901].— Ihis  good 
king  is  specially  connected  with  the  religious 
history  of  England  as  a  translator  of  part  of 
th*  Holy  Bible  into  English.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  placed  the  Ten  Command* 
meats  and  the  four  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Exodus  which  are  associated  with  them  at 
the  head  of  his  code  of  English  law,  and  his 
name  has  also  been  connected  with  an  English 
version  of  the  Psalms.  He  translated  also  a 
noble  treatise  on  ministerial  duties,  The 
PuUirul  of  St.  Gregory,  and  in  his  preface  to 
this  the  King  expressed  a  wish  that  "  all  the 
frpeborn  youth  of  his  kingdom  might  be  able 
to  read  the  English  Scriptures." 

Alien  Priories.— Communities  estab- 
lished in  England  as'  cell*  of  Norman  Abbeys. 
They  were  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
English  bishops,  and  were  looked  upon  with 
disfavour  as  colonies  of  foreigners  whose 
interests  were  not  those  of  the  country  in 


which  they  were  settled.  When  the  great 
war  with  France  was  carried  on  by  Henry  V., 
the  alien  priories  were  abolished  by  Act  of 
Parliament  [2  Hen.  V.,  a.d.  1414];  but  their 
property  was  used  in  the  foundation  of  the 
noble  monasteries  of  Sheen  and  Sion,  and  in 
augmenting  the  revenues  of  New  College  and 
Winchester  College. 

Alkmnnd,  St.  [a.d.  800].— Of  this  saint 
there  is  very  little  known  beyond  the  name. 
He  is  said  by  Simeon  of  Durham  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Alchred,  King  of  Northumbrian 
and  to  have  been  put  to  death,  under  circum- 
stances which  gave  him  the  character  of  a 
martyr,  by  the  servants  of  Eardulf,  apparently 
at  Lilleshall,  in  Shropshire.  Ethelfleda, 
daughter  of  King  Alfred,  built  a  church  to 
his  memory  at  Shrewsbury,  which  was  after- 
wards made  a  collegiate  church,  with  ten 
prebendaries,  by  King  Edgar.  A  church  was 
also  dedicated  in  the  name  of  St.  Alkmund  at 
Derby,  to  which  his  remains  were  removed, 
and  where  a  famous  shrine  was  erected. 
Several  other  churches  with  the  same  dedica- 
tion exist  in  the  counties  of  Derby  and 
Shropshire.  He  is  commemorated  on  March 
19th. 

AllatinfJf  Leo  [1586— 1669].— A  very 
learnod  physician  of  Greek  birth,  but  Roman 
by  education  and  long  residence  in  Italy,  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of  union 
between  the  Greek  ana  Roman  churches. 
He  never  took  orders,  but  was  a  voluminous 
writer  on  theological  and  liturgical  subjects ; 
and  for  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  was 
librarian  to  the  Vatican.  He  was  a  constant 
and  laborious  student,  and  was  possessed  of 
a  surprising  memory,  stored  with  all  kinds  of 
knowledge.  The  curious  anecdote  is  told  of 
him,  that  he  wrote  for  forty  years  with  the 
same  quill  pen,  and  that  he  shed  tears  when 
it  was  at  last  lost  by  accident. 

■■  Allegorical. — The  expression  or  ex- 
planation of  one  thing  under  the  image  of 
another,  the  allegory  differing  from  the 
parable  in  always  using  that  which  is  histori- 
cally or  literally  true  for  the  purpose.  Thus 
St.  Paul  explains  certain  differences  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Dispensations 
by  allegorising  the  history  of  Ishmael  and 
Isaac  [Gal.  v.  22—31]. 

Allein,  Joseph  [1623— 16681— The  au- 
thor of  a  work  entitled  •'  The  Alarm  to  the 
Unconverted,"  which  was  once  exceedingly 
popular  and  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Allein  was  son  of  Tobias  Allen  of  Devizes, 
and  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  He  became  one  of  the  original  Non- 
conformists in  1662,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
who  suffered  imprisonment  for  contumacy : 
but  it  is  said  that  he  greatly  regretted  his 
separation  from  the  Church. 

Alleluia. — The  Greek  and  Latin  form  of 
the  Hebrew  Hallelujah,  the  English  form  of 


whiuh  io,  "  1 'raise  ye  the  Lord."  It  was 
adopted  in  Christian  worship  in  very  early 
ages,  especially  at  Easter.  In  the  English 
form  it  is  familiar  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  in  the  vereicles,  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord ; 
ft  'Hie  Lord's  Name  be  praised."  It  is  thus 
translated  also  throughout  the  Psalms;  but 
in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  the  Greek  form 
U  retained. 
Allelniatic  Psalm*.  [Halul.] 
Allen,  Cabdinai,  [1532  — 1634].— This 
zealous  Roman  Catholic  wag  born  in  Lan- 
cashire and  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  Io  Queen  Mary's  reign  ho 
was  made  Principal  of  St  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  Canon  of  York.  At  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elisabeth  he  retired  to  Louvain  and 
received  foreign  preferments,  being  eventually 
created  "  Cardinal  of  England  "  in  16B7  and 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  in  1589. 
During  the  whole  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
Allen's  seal,  learning,  and  administrative 
abilities  were  used  in  the  endeavour  to  estab- 
lish Roman  doctrine,  customs,  and  authority, 
in  England,  in  the  place  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  For  this  purpose  he  set  up  a  college 
or  "  Seminary  "  at  Douay  in  the  year  1568, 
for  the  education  of  young  Englishmen  or 
Irishmen,  who  were  sent  into  England  as 
"seminary"  or  "missionary"  priests,  and 
thus  to  form  a  "  new  English  clergy,"  who 
should  gradually  convert  the  country  to  Rome 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Romm  hierarchy 
which  should  supersede  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  1576 
this  college  was  driven  from  Douay  by  rioters, 
but  was  reinstated  there  in  1593,  and  con- 
tinued there  until  the  French  Revolution, 
when  it  migrated  to  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire, 
where  it  is  still  existing.  Similar  seminaries 
were  founded  at  Rome,  Seville,  and  Madrid 
in  1578,  and  others  at  Valladolid,  St.  Omer, 
Paris,  Liege,  Lisbon,  Louvain,  and  Ghent, 
during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  The  movement  was  vigorously 
maintained  by  Cardinal  Allen  as  long  as  he 
lived,  and  many  of  the  young  priests  whom  he 
thus  sent  into  England  to  convert  it  to  Roman- 
ism gave  up  thuir  lives  in  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  hopeless  cause  which  they  had  undertaken. 
He  also  supported  the  invasion  of  the  "  Great 
Armada  "  in  two  works  entitled  "  An  Admoni- 
tion to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  England," 
in  which  he  urged  his  countrymen  to  consider 
-  themselves  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to 
Queen  Eliialieth  and  to  support  Philip  of 
Spain,  the  widower  of  Queen  Mary  her  sister. 
Cardinal  Allen  was  the  most  vigorous  and 
practical  opponent  of  the  English  Reformation 
that  lived  in  those  times,  and  did  much  to 
establish  in  England  the  small  body  of  Roman 
Catholics  which  sprung  up  during  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  and  has  survived  to  the  present 
day. 


ATI    Hallows. — An  old   name  for  the 

festival  of  All  Saints,  "  halowe  "  or  "  halwe  " 
being  a  mediaeval  English  word  in  common 
use  for  the  later  Latinised  word  "  saint." 
So  Hallowmas  used  to  be  the  familiar  name 
of  All  Saints  Day,  the  form  being  analogous 
to  that  of  Christmas  ;  and  the  designation  of 
the  even  or  vigil  preceding,  that  of  '•  All 
Hallow  E'en,"  has  not  yet  become  altogether 
obsolete. 

All  Saints,  Festival  of  [Not.  1st.]— 
There  are  traces  of  a  festival  for  the  com- 
memoration of  all  martyrs  and  saints  not 
otherwise  commemorated  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  St.  Chrysoslom,  who  refers  to  the 
Sunday  after  Pentecost  as  such  a  festival. 
In  the  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory  there  are 
also  collects  and  scriptures  appointed  for  two 
such  days,  One  of  All  Martyrs  on  May  13th, 
and  one  of  All  Saints  on  Nov.  1st ;  these  two 
days  appearing  likewise  in  the  Calendar  of 
the  Venerable  Bede.  The  formal  institution 
of  the  festival  is  usually  associated,  however, 
with  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  as  a  Christian  church  on 
Nov.  1st,  SOS. 

All  Souls,  Febtivai,  of  [Nov.  2nd].— It 
appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the 
primitive  Church,  even  as  early  as  the  time 
of  St.  Cyprian,  to  commemorate  annually 
'■  the  souls  of  all  those  who  have  died  in  the 
communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord,"  annual  communions,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose being  also  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  St 
Chrysostom,  St.  Augustine,  and  others.  This 
commemoration,  known  in  the  medireval 
Church,  of  England  as  "the  year's  mind," 
was  probably  the  origin  of  a  general  com- 
memoration following  that  of  All  Saints,  such 
a  festival  being  found  in  existence  in  the 
tenth  century.  In  the  old  calendars  of  the 
Church  of  England  it  appeared  as  "  The 
commemoration  of  souls."  or  "of  the  souls 
of  the  departed,"  until  the  Reformation,  but 
was  nop'  retained  in  the  calendar  on  its  re- 
construction for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

All  Sonlfj'  College.  [Ouom,  Uniyib- 

!!■— se> — For  the  religious  use  of 
almanacks  see  the  article  under  the  word 
Calendar. 
Almaxiciiuii.  [Amalhicians.] 
Almighty.— This  word  is  a  title  of  God, 
used  by  Himself  in  the  earliest  history  of 
mankind  [Gen.  ivii.  1],  and  put  into  the 
mouths  of  angelic  beings  and  saints  when 
they  are  worshipping  Him  in  heaven  at  the 
end  of  all  things  [Rev.  iv.  8,  *ix.  61.  The 
English  form  of  the  word  is  traceable  as  far 
back  as  the  English  language,  the  first 
article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  standing  in  the 
form  "Ic  gelyfeon  God  Fa*der .Elinightigne," 
in  the  ninth  century :  nor  has  it  been  to  an; 
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great  extent  superseded  by  the  equivalent 
Latinised  form  "  Omnipotent/'  which  has 
been  in  use  since  the  days  of  Chaucer.  In 
either  form  it  signifies  the  comprehensive 
power  of  God  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
ail  things;  so  that  nothing  is  beyond  the 
range  of  that  power.  All  other  power  has 
limits  beyond  which  it  cannot  go.  The 
power  of  God  is  illimitable,  and  can  be  re- 
strained only  by  His  own  wilL  This  mighti- 
ness to  do  all  things  is  beautifully  illustrated 
in  the  38th,  39th,  40th,  and  41st  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Job. 

Almoner.  —An  official  [Lat.  eleemoty- 
*urm»]  appointed  to  distribute  alms  on  be- 
half of  a*  community  or  of  a  person.  Thus 
the  "  Lord  High  Almoner  "  is  a  court  official 
of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  and  part  of 
his  duties  is  to  distribute  the  alms  of  the 
sovereign  during  a  special  service  at  the 
Chapel  Royal  on  Maundy  Thursday. 


[AmBBS.] 

, — Money  or  goods  given  to  the 
poor  as  a  religious  duty.  The  word  is  con- 
tracted from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  medieval 
"  almeose,"  which  itself  is  an  Anglicised  ab- 
breviation of  the  ecclesiastical  Latin  "elee- 
mosyna,"  originally  Greek,  and  signifying 
•*  mercy."  It  is  properly  a  word  in  the 
singular,  as  in  the  narrative  of  the  mendicant 
at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  who 
44  asked  an  alms "  [Acts  ill.  3].  The  giving 
of  alms  has  always  been  insisted  upon  as  a 
very  essential  part  of  religious  duty  in  every 
age  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  evident  from  St. 
Paul's  writings  that  it  was  associated  with 
Divine  worship  on  "the  first  day  of  the 
week"  from  Apostolic  times  [Offbktory]. 
The  Divine  recognition  of  almsgiving  as  a 
good  work  is  also  shown  by  the  message 
delivered  to  Cornelius,  "Thy  prayers  and 
thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a  memorial  before 
God"  [Acts  x.  4]. 

Alms  Disk— The  shallow  "basin"  or 
dish  in  which  the  priest  at  the  altar  receives, 
for  presentation  thereon,  the  money  and 
other  gifts  which  have  been  collected  from 
the  congregation.  They  are  almost  always 
made  of  *'  latten,"  that  is,  bell  or  gun  metal, 
sod  are  often  very  beautifully  chased  or  en- 
jmved.  Fine  examples  are  to  be  seen  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  many  English 
cathedrals;  as  also  in  not  a  few  parish 
churches. 

Alogi. — A  general  term  given  by  some 
ancient  neresiologists  to  all  who  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  St.  John  respecting  the  "  Logos,19 
or  "WORD."  It  does  not  apDear  that  there 
*as  erer  a  distinctly  organised  sect  so  called. 

Alphabet.  Csbemokial  rss  op  the. 
—This  formea  part  of  the  ancient  ceremonies 
n  the  consecration  of  churches,  as  it  still 
**g  by  the  Latin  rite.  As  the  bishop  came 
to  the  midst  of  the  nave  on  entering  the 


church  in  procession,  he  found  a  few  square 
yards  of  the  pavement  spread  with  white 
wood  ashes.  Upon  these  he  wrote  the 
alphabet  twice  with  the  end  of  his  pastoral 
staff,  first  in  Greek  letters  from  the  north- 
east to  the  south-west,  and  then  in  Latin 
from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  thus 
placing  the  two  lines  in  the  form  of  a  St. 
Andrew's  cross.  The  ceremony  signified 
that  all  Divine  revelation  was  conveyed  by 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  that  the 
Gospel  comprehends  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Cross  men  of  all  nations,  and  peoples,  and 
tongues.  In  very  ancient  times  three  alpha- 
bets were  written,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  as  the  title  placed  over  our  Lord's  head 
upon  the  cross  was  written  in  those  three 
tongues ;  but  the  Hebrew  was  early  discon- 
tinued, probably  because  bishops  were  not 
often  able  to  write  in  that  character. 

Alphabet  Psalms  and  Hymns.— 

This  peculiar  form  of  acrostic  poetry  [Acros- 
tic] occurs  in  the  Psalms  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  was  occasionally  adopted 
by  early  Christian  hymn- writers.  Instead  of 
the  initial  letters  of  the  verses  forming  a  work 
or  a  name,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  acrostics, 
they  occur  in  regular  alphabetical  order,  the 
object  of  this  being  probably  that  of  assisting 
the  memory,  as  beads  are  used  by  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  rosary  to  recall  to  mind  parti- 
cular prayers.  There  are  eight  alphabet 
psalms,  namely,  the  9th  and  10th,  which  form 
one  psalm  in  the  Hebrew,  the  25th,  34th,  37th, 
111th,  112th,  119th,  and  145th.  The  119th  has 
the  most  elaborate  structure  of  all  these,  for  it 
is  divided  into  twenty-two  stanzas,  or  sections, 
of  eight  couplets  each,  and  every  couplet 
of  each  stanza  begins  with  the  letter  of  the 
alphabet  which -stands  at  its  head.  To  re- 
present this  faithfully  in  English  all  the 
eight  verses  under  aleph  should  begin  with  A, 
all  under  beth  with  B,  and  so  on  through  the 
twenty-two  sections  of  the  psalm.  The  same 
alphabetic  structure  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Lamentations  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  In 
that  book  the  1st,  2nd,  and  4th  chapters 
consist  of  twenty-two  verses  each,  the  initials 
of  the  verses  forming  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  regular  succession.  The  3rd 
chapter  consists  of  sixty-six  verses,  every 
three  successive  verses  beginning  with  the 
same  letter. 

Alpha  and  Omega. — The  first  and  last 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  are  used 
in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  [Rev.  i.  8]  to 
symbolise  the  infinite  eternity  of  God?s 
existence  as  "  the  First  and  the  Last,"  and 
His  relation  to  all  created  and  finite  beings 
as  "  the  Beginning  and  the  Ending "  of  all 
existence.  A  similar  expression  is  also  found 
in  the  Old  Testament  [Isni.  xli.  4,  xliv.  6], 
and  was  known  as  a  proverbial  saying  among 
the  Jews,  who  would  say  of  a  thing  complete 
and  perfect  that  it  was  "  from  aleph  to  tan." 
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Among  the  early  Christians    the    letters 
alpha  and  omega  were  frequently  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  cruciform  mono- 
gram  formed  from  the  letters  chi   v         jy 
and  rho,  the  first  two  letters  of  the    \    *y 
mime  Christ  in  Greek  [XPI2T02].      A  / Q 
In  this  form  it  occurs  in  sepulchral        /  \. 
inscriptions    in    the    Catacombs,     /     \ 
and,  at  a  later  date,  on  the  coins 
of  Constantine  the  Great  and  his  successors. 
It  has  also  been  found  on  deserted  houses 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  in  Syria. 

Alphege,  St.  [a.d.  954.1012].  —  An 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  cruelly 
put  to  death  by  the  heathen  Danes  at 
Greenwich,  on  April  19th,  the  Saturday  in 
Easter  week,  1012.  Alphege  was  a  West- 
Saxon  of  noble  birth,  and,  having  been  a 
monk  of  Glastonbury,  became  at  an  early 
age  Abbot  of  Bath.  He  was  made  Bishop  of 
Winchester  in  984,  and  was  translated  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  1006.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  his  primacy  the  city  of 
Canterbury  was  taken  by  the  Danes,  the 
cathedral  greatly  injured,  nearly  all  the 
clergy  massacred,  and  the  Archbishop  himself 
carried  away  prisoner  in  the  hope  that  a  large 
sum  of  money  would  be  offered  for  his 
ransom.  He  was  kept  in  captivity  in  the 
Danish  camp  at  Greenwich  for  seven  months, 
and  at  length,  on  April  19th,  1012,  brought 
before  the  Danish  chiefs  at  one  of  their 
riotous  banquets  with  a  fresh  demand  for 
gold.  The  Archbishop  firmly  refused  to 
sanction  the  use  of  Church  money  or  goods 
for  his  own  ransom,  and  was  then  pelted 
by  the  revellers  with  the  bones  which  re- 
mained from  their  feast  until  he  was  half 
dead.  One  of  them,  a  godson  of  his  own, 
named  Thrum,  then  struck  him  on  the  head 
with  an  axe,  and  so  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
The  body  of  the  murdered  Archbishop  was 
bought  of  the  Danes  by  the  people  of  London, 
and  was  at  first  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
but  was  translated  to  Canterbury  by  King 
Canute.  The  parish  church  of  Greenwich  is 
dedicated  in  his  name,  and  he  is  commemo- 
rated on  April  19th  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Prayer  Book. 

Alphonso  A'Castro  [1495-1658].— A 
Spanish  Franciscan  monk,  who  came  to 
England  as  confessor  to  Philip  of  Spain  on 
his  marriage  with  Queen  Mary,  and  whose 
influence  contributed  largely  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants  during  their  reign. 
A'Castro  had  published  a  Latin  work  on 
heresies  as  early  as  1534,  and  in  1547  had 
published  another  on  "  the  righteous  punish- 
ment of  heretics,"  both  works  being  re- 
printed for  the  use  of  King  Philip,  when  the 
writer  was  resident  in  England  "  serving  the 
king  in  public  sermons,  and  in  matters  of 
business  connected  with  the  faith."  In  the 
later  work  A'Castro  advocates  the  burning 
of  heretics  as  the  best  way  of  putting  them 


to  death,  and  justifies  it  by  the  example  of 
the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his  company. 
It  was  immediately  after  King  Philip  had 
been  thus  instructed  by  his  spiritual  adviser 
that  the  statutes  against  heretics  were  re- 
vived, and  the  persecution  began  a  short 
time  later  by  the  burning  of  John  Rogers, 
Canon  of  St  Paul's,  Hooper,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  and  Taylor,  Rector  of  Hadleigh. 
A'Castro  also  interfered  personally  with  the 
accused  persons,  and  Foxe  records  a  visit 
which  he  paid  to  Bradford  while  the  latter 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Compter,  on  February 
25th,  1555.  "  Here  was  the  Friar,"  writes 
the  Martyrologist,  "  in  a  wonderful  rage,  and 
spake  so  high  (as  often  he  had  done  before) 
that  the  whole  house  rung  again,  chafing 
with  om  and  eho.  He  hath  a  great  name  for 
learning,  but  surely  he  hath  little  patience." 
A'Castro  was  appointed  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Compostella,  and  left  England  at  the  end 
of  1657,  but  he  died  at  Brussels,  on  February 
2nd,  1558,  being  then  on  his  way  to  take 
possession  of  his  see. 

Altar.  —  A  name  given  to  the  table, 
whether  of  stone  or  of  wood,  used  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Communion  or  Eucharist. 
[Eucharist.]  (1)  The  term  appears  to  have 
been  employed  in  this  sense  very  early  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  (2)  It  has  always  been 
so  used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  in- 
dicating that  upon  which  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  is  offered.  (3)  It  appears  in  the  Rubrics 
of  the  Early  Prayer  Books  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England,  but  "  the  Lord's  Table" 
was  substituted  for  it  in  1552,  and  it  is  now 
found  only  in  the  Rubrics  of  the  Coronation 
Service.  [See  p.  47.]  "  The  Lord's  Table  " 
is  a  name  that  was  given  to  the  "table  of 
the  shewbread,"  which  is  called  an  " altar" 
by  the  last  of  the  prophets  [Mai.  i.  7],  to 
the  altar  of  incense  [Ezek.  xli.  22],  and  to 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering  [Ezek.  xli  v.  16 ; 
Mai.  i.  121. 

Many  English  Divines  have  habitually 
written  of  the  Holy  Communion  as  a  "  Feast 
upon  a  Sacrifice,"  and  books  of  devotion  for 
use  at  the  service  havo  commonly  been  called 
by  the  title  of  "Companion  to  the  Altar." 
The  word  "altar"  is  also  used  by  many 
members  of  the  High  Church  party  in  the 
Church  of  England,  to  specially  indicate  their 
belief  in  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Holy 
Communion. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  first  and  unsettled 
years  of  the  Christian  Church  "the  breaking 
of  the  bread"  often  took  place  in  private 
houses,  and  on  part  of  the  domestic  "  tricli- 
nium," which  was  a  table  forming  three  aides 
of  a  square;  but  it  is  certain  that  when 
"upper  rooms,"  and  other  fixed  places  of 
assembly,  began  to  be  set  apart  for  Divine 
worship,  a  "  Lord's  table "  for  the  purpose 
became  a  distinct  feature  in  them.  When 
St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Jews,  "We  have  an 
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alni"[Heb.  iiii.  10],  he  Seems  to  he  using 
hagnige  which  is  associated  with  that  Table 
nl  the  Lord  from  which  Christians  received 
the  Christian  peace- offering,  as  the  Jews  had 
retriitd  their  peace-offerings  from  the  altar 
in  tha  Temple ;  and  not  very  long  after  St. 
Pul'i  nine,  St.  Ignatius,  who  was  the  con- 
Kmporary  of  some  of  the  Apostles,  wrote  in 
Ilia  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  "  In  every 
fourth  there  U  one  attar."  The  earliest 
detailed  description  of  a  Christian  church  in, 
hastier,  contained  in  a  sermon  preached 
abust  the  year  3  IS  by  Eusebius,  the  historian, 
it  the  dedication  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tyre. 
Here  he  speaks  of  the  architect  having 
arranged  seats  around  the  semicircular  end 
of  the  church  for  the  use  of  the  bishop  and 
clergy,  and  having  at  last  placed  the  holy 
altar  'in  the  midst  [Eusab. ,  Bat.  Hit!.,  x.,  4  J. 
From  that  time,  the  word  is  the  one  moat 
comnonly  found  in  use  in  Christian  literature 
as  the  designation  of  the  Lord's  Table,  the 
(rreek  term  being  thtnimterion,  the  Latin 
ttttrt,  and  the  languages  of  Europe  all  using 
■erne  term  derived  directly  from  the  latter. 

In  the  earliest  aires  of  the  Church,  altars 
appear  to  have  been  usually  made  of  wood. 
One  is  enclosed  within  the  stone  altar  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  at  Rome,  which  St.  Peter 
is  altered  to  have  used.  Fragments  of  wood 
an  preserved  also  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Pudentin,  which  are  similarly  said  to  be  part 
of  an  altar  of  apostolic  date  At  Durham 
there  ii  s  small  portable  altar  of  wood,  covered 
with  stiver,  which  was  used  by  St.  Cuthbert 
when  visiting  his  diocese,  in  the  seventh 
century;  and  many  references  are  found  to 
wooden  altars  in  early  Christian  writers. 
They  are  generally  used  in  the  Eastern 
Chorea,  and  William  of  Malraeabury  says 
thai  they  were  used  in  England  down  to  the 
eleventh  century,  bat  that  Wulstm,  the  then 
Bishop  of  Worcester  [1062—1095],  caused 
all  in  his  diocese  to  be  changed  for  altars  of 
stone.  It  is  probable  that  although  altars 
wen  long  made  of  wood,  as  part  of  the 
furniture  of  the  church,  it  was  found  that 
they  could  be  too  easily  destroyed  in  troubled 
tunes,  and  that  thus  altars  of  stone  came  to 
be  introduced,  often  to  be  replaced  by  still 
more  costly  material,  aa  in  the  silver  altar  of 
St   Ambrose,    at    Milan,    which  dates    from 

The  altar  of  early  Christian  times  appears 
to  hare  been  mostly,  if  not  always,  placed 
under  a  canopy,  supported  by  columns,  and 
called  \riboriwn,  the  name  being  Greek,  and 
■"suing  a  covering  of  cup-like  form,  a 
"copoU,"  or  "dome."  [Biumchixo.]  In 
eaurnmd  it  was  more  common  to  lurround  the 
sltaron  three  aides  with  hangings,  leaving  the 
treat  or  west  side  only  unenclosed.  But  from 
the  Reformation  until  quite  recent  times,  a 
■*■  of  the  ancient  cupola  or  dome  was  very 
ommenli  used  in  English  churches,  heavy 
pillars  occupying  the  north  and  south  ends 


nt  the  table,  and  an  angular  or  dome  -  shaped 
pediment  surmounting  them.  This  addition 
to  the  altar  served  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
the  dignity  of  its  appearance,  and  giving  it 
prominency  in  its  position  at  the  oant  end  of 
the  church,  where  it  would  otherwise  bo 
almost  lost  to  sight  in  large  churches.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  was  also  placed  upon  an 
elevated  platform,  approached  by  several  or 
many  steps ;  and  for  the  sake  of  protection 
from  profanation,  a  low  wall,  or  some  similar 
form  of  enclosure,  was  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance in  front  of  it,  though  this  latter  was 
not  often  used  when  there  was  a  choir  screen, 
it  being  considered  that  the  whole  chancel 
was  then  sufficiently  enclosed  for  tho  purpose 

AlttVT  Cloth*.— From  very  ancient  times 
Christian  altars  have  been  covered  with  what 
were  called  "altar-palls,"  or  rich  cloths  of 
some  kind  of  tupestry,  and  also  with  linen 
cloths.  The  Emperor  Constantino  gave  some 
rich  tapestry  for  the  altar  of  a  church  at 
Jerusalem,  hut  whether  for  covering  it  or  for 
curtains  around  it  cannot  bo  determined  with 
certainty.  St.  Chrysoetom  speaks,  however, 
in  one  of  his  homilies,  of  altar  coverings  of 
silk,  often  ornamented  with  gold,  as  if  they 
were  common  in  the  fourth  century.  In  the 
sixth  century,  a  letter  speaks  of  such  an 
altar  cloth  at  Apamea  aa  being  purple  in 
colour;  and  in  the  following  century  many 
such  cloths  were  destroyed  by  the  iconoclasts 
because  they  were  deeonited  with  embroidered 
figures  of  saints  and  angels. 

Fine  linen  cloths  have  also  been  used  from 
the  first  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  are  spoken  of  in  the  Liturgy  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  by  St.  Isidore,  by  Optatni, 
and  by  St.  Gregory,  in  whose  Saernmentary 
there  is  a  prayer  to  be  used  at  (heir  benedic- 
tion. It  seems  very  probable  that  the  primi- 
tive covering  of  the  altar  was  a  fine  linen 
cloth,  and  that  the  ornamental  cloths  of  silk 
or  woollen  material  were  originally  used  for 
covering  and  protecting  the  linen  cloth  when 

However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  well 
known  that  such  ornamental  cloths  have 
been  in  use  as  the  visible  covering  of  English 
altar  shelves  both  before  and  since  the  Re- 
formation, under  the  names  of  frontal  and 
luper-froHial,  and  that  they  havo  been  of 
different  colours  at  different  seasons  accor- 
ding as  the  latter  went  of  a  festival  or 
penitential  character.  For  d< 'tailed  infor- 
mation as  to  colours,  sec  tho  article  on 
Colours. 


Altar  Lighti.    [Lights 
Us*  OF.]  ^ 

Altar  Tomb.- A  monument  built  in  the 
form  of   a   stone  altar,   and    sometimes  sur- 
mounted by  a  canopy.     Such   a   tomb  com- 
Chaucer,  tho  poet,  in  Westminster 


Guildford  Dudley,  is  also  to  be  wen  in  old 
Chelsea  church ;  and  a  fine  one,  in  memory 
of  Sir  George  Gierke,  ia  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Thame. 

Altruism.  —  A  fanciful  term 
with  Comte  the  founder  of  Positivism  [Pc 
tivtsth],  and  adopted  by  Herbert  Spencer,  io 
indicate  a  moral  principle  opposed  to  egoism, 
that  it  is  a  duty  to  live  for  others  (altrui), 
denying  ourselves  and  bestowing  all  our  love 
upon  others.     [Upkhyolkhite,  Beneficence.} 

A.3C. — (1)  An  abbreviation  used  in  chron- 
ology for  "Anno  Mundi,"  the  year  of  the 

A.X.— (2)  The  abbreviation  used  for  the 
Latin  words  "  Artium  Msgiater,"  more  com- 
monlv  known  in  English  m  "  Master  of 
Arts.'' 

Aim.    [Amfclla.] 

Amalrician*. — Those  who  adopted  the 
opinions  of  Amalric  of  Bena  (Amaury  of 
Bene)  a  raedimval  teacher  of  Pant  hoi  stic 
doctrine,  who  was  expelled  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  in  the  year  1204.  He  appealed 
to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  but  his  sentence  was 
confirmed  and  he  was  ordered  to  return  to 
Paris  and  recant  his  heresies.  Amalric  died, 
it  is  said  of  grief,  in  1209 ;  and  soon  after- 
wards his  remains  were  homed  and  the  ashes 
scattered  to  the  wind  by  order  of  a  council  of 
Paris.  By  order  of  another  council  ten  of  his 
followers  were  burned  as  heretics.  Among 
other  strange  doctrines  which  the  Amalricians 
held  in  opposition  to  Christianity  was  one 
that  the  Father  became  incarnate  in  Abraham, 
the  Son  in  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Holj 
Ghost  in  ourselves. 

Ambon. — This  is  the  Greek  name  of  a 
large  desk,  or  "  pulpit  of  the  readers,"  placed 
at  the  went  end  of  the  choir,  from  which  the 
Lessons,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  need  anciently 
to  be  said  or  suns;.  Fine  early  specimens 
exist  in  the  churches  of  St,  Clement,  St. 
Lawrence,   and    St.  Mary  in  Cosmedin   at 


Ambrose,  St.  [a.d.  340— 397].— One  of 
the  Latin  fathers,  who  was  Bishop  of  Milan 
for  twenty-three  years  [a.d.  374 — 397],  and, 
on  account  of  his  great  learning,  accounted 
□ne  of  the  four  "  Doctors  "  or  principal  theo- 
logical teachers  of  the  Western  Church,  the 
others  being  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  and 
St.  Gregory.  St.  Ambrose  was  the  son  of  a 
father  of  the  same  name,  who  held  very  high 
office  in  the  Roman  Empire,  being  Praetorian 
Prefect  or  Governor- General  of  the  province 
of  Gaul,  which  included  Spain  and  Britain, 
and  was  one  of  the  four  most  important 
governments  of  the  Empire.  He  was  born 
three  years  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Constantino,  the  place  of  his  birth  being 
probably  Treves,  though  Aries  and  Lyons 
both  also  claim  him.  In  a  "Life"  which 
was  written  by  his  secretary  Paulinus,  two 
anecdotes  of  his  early  days  are  given  which 
were  probably  told  to  Paulinus  by  Marcelling, 
a  sister  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  which  were 
regarded  as  prophetic  of  his  career.  In  bis 
infancy  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  near  to  him 
sa  ha  lay  asleep  in  his  cradle  in  the  open 
court  of  his  father's  palace,  and  some  of  them 
flew  in  and  oat  of  his  mouth  without  doing 
him  any  injury  ;  an  incident  which  was  con- 
sidered by  his  father  as  an  omen  foreshadow- 
ing (as  in  the  case  of  Plato)  future  eloquence. 
Later  on,  when  he  was  a  boy,  living  at  Borne 
with  his  widowed  mother  and  his  sister, 
observing  that  they  kissed  the  hands  of 
bishops,  he  held  out  his  own  hand  to  them, 
telling  them  that  he  also  should  one  day  be 
a  bishop.  For  some  years,  however,  he  prac- 
tised at  the  Roman  bar,  where  he  attained  a 
position,  and  from  which  he  was  advanced  in 
A.D.  369,  to  be  consular  magistrate  of  the 
provinces  of  Liguria  and  Emilia,  a  district 
which  contained  his  future  diocese  of  Milan, 
Liguria,  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Bologna.  When 
the  prefect,  Anicius  Probus,  was  dismissing 
Ambrose  to  his  government,  he  is  said  to  hav< 
used  the  far-seeing,  or  the  unconsciously 
prophetic,  words,  "Go  then,  and  conduct 
yourself  rather  as  a  bishop  than  a  judge.' 
The  young  consular  made  Milan  his  residence 
and  so  won  the  high  respect  of  those  whon 
he  governed  that  the  words  of  his  friend  anc 
mi  soon  received  an  unexpected  fulfilment 
bishop  of  Milan,  Auxentios,  who  hai 
been  elected  under  Arian  influences,  died  ii 
the  year  374,  and  "the  Catholic  party  en 
deavoured  to  obtain  an  orthodox  prelate  to 
his  successor.  Something  approaching  to  . 
riot  occurred  in  the  keen  struggle  whicl 
attended  the  election,  and  the  gorerno 
Ambrose  visited  the  church  in  which  th 
election  was  taking  place,  to  suppress  the  dii 
tnrbance  by  his  official  presence.  As  he  wi 
speaking  to  those  who  were  assembled  then 
a  voice  was  heard  to  exclaim, "  Ambrose  fc 
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bishop."  and  the  cry,  which  was  afterwards 
said  (with  little  probability  on  such  an  occa- 
sion) to  have  come  from  a  child,  was  at  once 
taken  up  by  the  multitude,  "  Ambrose  for 
bishop.'*  It  was  with  very  great  reluctance 
that  he  gave  up  his  high  civil  office,  and 
when  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  Valentinian,  the  Emperor,  he 
concealed  himself  in  the  house  of  a  friend 
named  Leon ti us.  The  Emperors  reply  was 
an  entire  approval  of  the  popular  election, 
and  when  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
vice- prefect,  Ambrose  was  discovered,  and  at 
length  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Milanese. 
He  was  then  baptised  (for  though  brought  up 
as  a  Christian,  his  baptism  had  been  delayed), 
ordained  deacon  and  priest,  and  a  week  after- 
wards,  on  Dec  7th,  374,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop. 

The  earlier  life  of  St.  Ambrose  as  a  civil 
magistrate  and  a  lawyer  seems  to  have  proved 
an  admirable  training  for  him  as  a  bishop. 
His  intellect  was  of   that  high  order  which 
enables  a  man  to  take  a  quick  and  firm  grasp 
of   principles,  and  it  had  been  educated  by 
his  experiences  as  a  conscientious  advocate, 
judge,  and  ruler,  into  a  prudent  and  wise 
application  of  those  principles  in  the  practical 
wurk  of   his  later  office.     He  lived  for  the 
duties  of  that  office,  and,  as  he  himself  says, 
taught  himself,  that  he  might  teach  others. 
Ue   kept  a  firm  hold  upon  those  who  had 
learned  to  respect  him  as  a  layman  by  his 
constant  and  untiring  ministrations,  by  his 
unswerving  adherence  to  the   received  and 
authoritatively    expressed    doctrine    of    the 
Church,  by  his  self-denying  and  holy  life, 
and  by  his  bold  maintenance  of  high  Christian 
principle,  even  when  it  obliged  him  to  assert 
it  in  the  face  of  an  emperor.    A  conspicuous 
illustration  of  the  last  feature  in  his  character, 
which  was  illustrated  on  other  occasions  also, 
is  found  in  the  discipline  which  he  exercised 
in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius.     In 
a.d.  390  the  people  of  Thessalonica  had,  in 
one  of  those  popular  tumults  for  which  they 
▼ere  evidently  notorious  even  in  the  days  of 
St  Paul,  put  to  death  some  officers  of  the 
Roman  garrison,  and,  in  a  hasty  fit  of  ven- 
gtance,  the  Emperor  had  put  down  the  in- 
surrection with  so  severe  a  hand  that  as  many 
asaeren  thousand  of  the  people  were  slain. 
St  Ambrose  at  once  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor,    rebuking    him   for  the  inhuman 
character  of  this  Imperial  act,  exhorting  him 
to  penitence   for  it,  and  declaring  that  he 
would  not  celebrate  the  Eucharist    in    his 
pretence  or  administer  it  to  him  until  the 
Emperor  had  given  proof  of  his  repentance. 
The  end  was  that  the  Emperor  came  to  the 
church,  and,  putting  off  his  royal  robes,  per- 
formed some  act   of    penance  in  the  sight 
<rf  the  congregation,  <tnd  asked  for  pardon 
from  God  and  man.     Such  brave  Christian 
conduct  a 8  this  won  for  the  Bishop  of  Milan 
the  highest  reverence  of  rulers  and  people. 
BXL.-2 


He  was  often  employed  by  the  Emperors  in 
political  matters,  but  always  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  variance 
and  bringing  about  peace  and  quietness. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  people  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  him  in  matters  of  law ;  and  his 
knowledge  of  law  was  always  employed  to 
end  differences  and  prevent  lawsuits.  So  dear 
did  he  become  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
that  when  the  latter  died  the  name  of  Am- 
brose was  the  last  word  on  bis  lips,  and  there 
is  a  well-known  saying  of  his,  "  1  have  known 
no  bishop  except  Ambrose." 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  [a.d.  383-387] 
there  were  some  years  of  friendship  between 
St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine,  their  inter- 
course being  that  of  a  spiritual  father  and 
his  "son  in  the  Lord,"  8ucn  as  mav  have 
been  that  between  St.  Paul  and  Timothy. 
It  was,  indeed,  under  the  teaching  of  St. 
Ambrose  that  the  doubting  Augustine  was 
fully  converted  to  Christianity,  and  by  him 
that  the  convert  was  baptised.  A  memorial 
of  their  spiritual  association  has  come  down 
from  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  eighth 
century,  in  the  form  of  a  tradition,  which 
attributes  the  composition  of  the  "Te  Deum" 
to  the  two  conjointly.  This  beautiful  hymn 
is  probably  older  than  the  time  of  St.  Am- 
brose, but  as  the  earliest  liturgical  references 
to  it  are  connected  with  his  name,  so,  at 
a  more  recent  date,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago,  it  was  sometimes  entitled  "  The 
Hymn  which  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine 
composed  between  them."  Many  other  hymns 
are  also,  and  with  the  highest  probability, 
attributed  to  St.  Ambrose.     [Hymns.] 

His  works  are  very  voluminous,  most  of 
them  having  been  originally  composed  as 
discourses  to  be  preached  in  his  cathedral,  or 
as  epistles  to  his  friends.  As  to  tho  former 
•  class,  they  have  shared  the  fate  of  all  good 
popular  sermons ;  and,  while  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  exceedingly  attractive  and  in- 
fluential, and  regarded  as  possessing  the 
highest  qualities  of  eloquence  among  his 
contemporaries,  they  have  not  ranked  with 
the  highest  class  of  Patristic  writings  among 
students  of  later  ages.  They  are  also  deficient 
in  originality :  for,  like  many  other  eloquent 
preachers,  St.  Ambrose  had  in  a  high  degree 
the  gift  of  assimilating  the  thoughts  of  others, 
and  giving  them  stronger  point  or  greater 
beauty  by  making  them  his  own. 

St.  Ambrose  died,  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving  the  Communion  of  the  Sick,  on  April 
4th,  397,  which  was  Good  Friday  in  that 
year.  He  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Milan,  where  he  lies  under  the  high  altar, 
a  costly  structure  of  gold  and  silver,  dating 
from  a.d.  835 ;  the  great  Basilica,  which  has 
ever  since  borne  his  name,  being  filled  with 
a  crowd  of  his  own  flock,  mourning  his 
loss  but  reverencing  his  memory.  The  same 
day  on  which  he  died,  April  4th,  is  that 
on  which  he  is  commemorated  in  the  Church 


of  England ;  but  in  the  Roman  and  Eastern 
Churches  his  festival  is  December  7th,  tho 
day  of  his  consecration  as  bishop. 

Ambrosiian. — Thii  occasionally  occurs 
in  ancient  service  books  as  the  name  of  the 
Te  Deum,  and  also  still  more  rarely  as  the 
name  of  hymns  in  general.  Bo  they  were 
said  by  St.  Isidore  to  have  been  called  in  the 
7  th  century. 

AmbroBiam  Chant. —TIib  term"  Cantun 

Ambroaiunus ''  indicates  the  mode  of  church 
tinging  introduced  into  the  Western  Church 
by  St.  Ambrose,  and  not  any  particular 
melody  or  melodies,  aa  in  the  case  of  the 
Gregorian  Chants,  although  it  is  indeed 
connected  with  a  well-known  ancient  melody, 
which  has  been  used  for  the  To  Deum  almost 
from  his  time,  the  "Ambrosias  Te  Deum." 
It  is  still  uncertain  what  was  the  peculiar 
form  of  church  singing  which  whs  thus 
called  the  "Cantos  AmbroManus."  fit,  Au- 
gustine says  in  his  Confessions  that  the 
Eastern  mode  of  singing  was  introduced 
into  the  Church  of  Milan,  and  that  from 
thence  it  spread  throughout  the  churches  of 
all  Europe  .  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
by  this  he  meant  tho  antiphonal  mode  of 
singing  from  side  to  side,  tho  origin  of  which 
whs  attributed  to  St.  Ignatius,  in  the  Church 
of  Antioch.  A  better  opinion  is  that  Am- 
brosian  chanting  was  a  modification  of  a 
more  simple  mode,  nearly  approaching  mono- 
tone, which  had  previously  been  used,  and 
which  itself  was  further  developed  into  the 
moro  elaborate  Gregorian  system  of  two 
hundred  years  later. 

Ambro«ian  Bits.    [LrrrBGiEs.] 


Ambrositurtar.— The  name  given  for 
literary  and  critical  purposes  to  the  unknown 
author  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose,  but  which 
is  now  known  to  have  been  written  some 
Years  before  he  was  baptised,  between  a.d. 
369  and  a.u.  394.  It  is  a  work  of  high  value 
as  an  early  interpretation  of  St.  Paul's 
writings,  and  also  as  containing  many  quota- 
tions from  the  ancient  Vulgate,  "a  Latin 
version  of  the  Scriptures  earlier  than  (hat 
of  St.  Jerome. 

Ambulatory.  —  Literally,  a  place  to 
walk  in,  from  the  Latin  word  amlmlart.  It  is 
used  ecclesiastically  to  designate  a  covered 
cloister  outside  of  a  church,  or  the  aisles 
within,  principally  the  aisle  around  the  choir 
in  cathedrals  and  other  large  churches,  which 
was  used  as  ■   " 


'  Ajn.an. — A  Hebrew  liturgical  word,  the 
I  use  of  which  was  ordained  in  the  Law  given 
to  the  Jews  at  Sinai,  and  which  has  passed 
into  the  services  of  the  Christian  Church, 
sometimes  in  a  translated  form,  aa  in  the 
Greek  "Alethos,"  the  Latin  "  r"iat,"  and 
the  English  "So  be  it,"  but  mostly  in  its  un- 
translated form  "  Amen."  Its  liturgical  use 
among  the  Jews  is  illustrated  by  the  response 
assigned  to  the  woman  in  the  trial  by  tho 
water  of  jealousy  [Numb.  v.  22],  by  that  of 
the  people  in  the  great  Commination  at 
Mount  Kbul  [Deut.  uvii.  16-26,  comp.  Neh. 
v.  13],  and  after  the  Psalm  of  Thanksgiving 
given  by  David  to  Asaph  at  the  placing  of 
the  Ark  on  Zion  [1  Chron.  ivi.  36,  comp. 
Neh.  viii.  6],  and  by  its  occurrence  in  tho 
doxologies,  with  which  the  first  four  books  of 
tbe  Psalms  end  [Pus.  ili.  13,  lxxii.  IS. 
lutein  52,  cvi,  48].  Its  liturgical  use  in  tho 
Apostolic  age  is  attested  by  St.  Paul  when 
arguing  against  the  use  of  non- vernacular 
languages  in  Divine  Service  ;  "Else  when  thou 
ahalt  bless  with  the  Spirit,  how  shall  he  that 
occupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned  aav 
Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he 
understandeth  not  what  thou  say  est  f "  [1 
Cor.  xiv.  16.]  St.  Chrysostom  says  that  the 
layman,  or  "  unlearned,"  cannot  say  Amen  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
because  he  docs  not  know  when  the  concluding 
words  of  tho  consecration  prayers,  "world 
without  end,"  which  should  be  followed  bv  a 
general  "  Amen,"  are  spoken.  But  far  earlier 
than  this  the  use  of  Amen  in  this  place  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  it  occurs  hero 
in  all  ancient  liturgies.  The  liturgical  use  of  it 
may  indeed  be  inferred  to  have  direct  Divine 

le  ( 

Lord's  Prayer  [Matt.  vi.  13], 

In  liturgical  use  the  word  "Amen"  has 
always  borne  two  senses:  that  of  emphatic 
assent,  as  at  the  end  of  the  Creeds,  where  it 
means  "So  it  is,"  or  "So  I  believe,"  and 
that  of  ratification,  "  So  bo  it,"  as  when  it  is 
said  after  prayers  that  have  been  spoken  in 
our  name.  "The  rules  for  its  use  in  the 
Prayer  Book  appear  to  be  these:  [11  When 
it  is  used  after  acts  of  worship  in  which  the 
minister  alone  has  spoken,  as  in  Absolutions, 
Benedictions,  and  '  other  prayers,'  it  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  ratification  by  the  people  of  what 
the  minister  has  said,  and  it  to  be  said  by  the 
people  only,  in  which  case  the  word  is 
printed  in  italics ;  [21  When  it  is  used  at  tho 
end  of  formularies  which  the  people  say  with 
the  minister,  as  in  Confessions,  tho  Lord's 
Prayer,  Doiologies,  and  Creeds,  it  is  to  be 
said  by  both  minister  and  people  aa  part 
of  the  formularies,  and  is  then  printed  in 
Boman  type ;  [3]  In  the  Lord's  Prayer  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Communion  Service,  in 
the  formula?  of  Baptism,  and  in  the  reception 
of  the  baptised  into  Christian  fellowship, 
it  is  a  ratification  by  the  speaker  himself,  and 


is  not  to  be  said  by  the  people ."  [Annot.  Pr. 
Book,  page  IBS.] 

*TnT"il*n.     Chhibtiamty    is.      [British 
Ajiebica,  South  Ambhica,  United  States.] 


;    (Lit.,    jOmulium],    Ai.sn.ce,    or 

Aim- A  bppet  of  fur  worn  by  canons  and 
other  dignitaries  of  cathedral!  during  cold 
weather.  It  vu  usually  shaped  like  a  flat 
"  boa,-'  with  end*  hanging  down  in  front  like 
the  ends  of  a  stole,  but  it  alio  appears  to  have 
been   Himetiiui'B  of  a  form  somewhat  similar 


to  that  of  a  B.A.  hood,  the  furred  portion 
being  drawn  over  the  head.  The  Grey 
Friar*'  Chronicle,  written  early  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  notices  that  late  in 
15*8  the  canons  of  St.  Paul'a  Cathedral 
**  left  off  wearing  their  grey  amisscs  with  the 
dlober."  [Grey  F.  Chrori.,  Camd.  Soc.  od. 
page  59.] 

Amice  [Let,  Amittut],  also  called  the 
Bnnienle  and  Super-humerale,— An  oblong 
piece  of  fine  linen,  tied  round  the  neck  by 
t*o  itringa.     It  ia  worn  over  the  cassock  and 


■adar  the  alb,  stole,  and  chasuble,  and  waa 
■paken  of  aa  early  aa  the  ninth  century  by 
Aaalaiiaa  aa  the  Brat  of  the  veatmenta  which 
*W  put  on  by  the  biahop  or  priest  at  the 


celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  It  was 
originally  worn  upon  the  head  like  a  hood, 
and  waa  afterwards  worn  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  priest  while  preparing  to  go  to  the 
altar,  but  turned  back  over  his  shoulders 
when  the  short  service  of  preparation  waa 
over.  The  amice  often  hud  an  "  apparel,"  or 
small  piece  of  rich  embroidery,  sewn  on  to  it, 
which  formed  a  kind  of  collar  when  in  use. 


10  the  followers  of  the  philosopher  Ammoniiiu 
Saocas,  the  founder  of  the  Neo-I'latonist 
school  of  theology  in  the  second  century. 

Amxaonian  Sections. — Certain  divi- 
sions of  the  four  Gospuls  made  by  Ammonius 
of  Alexandria  in  the  second  century  for  the 

Sirpose  of  constructing  a  "  Diatossaron,"   or 
armony  of  the  Gospels.     [HakHONI-] 


worn  by  the  celebrant  at  the  Holy  Corn- 
known  to  later  ages  by  the  name  of  H  chasuble." 

Am.pb.ibaO.ui,  St. — This  is  the  name 
given  by  tradition  to  the  priest  by  whom 
St.  Alhan  was  instructed  in  Christianity,  and 
for  whom  he  suffered  death.  [Albas,  St.] 
From  the  identity  of  the  name  with  that 
of  the  vestment  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  word 
used  to  designate  the  priest's  cloak  which  St. 
Alban  put  on  camo  to  be  taken  by  mistake  for 
the  name  of  the  priest  himself.  Yet  a  modem 
clergyman  who  wore  a  cope  might  also  be 
named  Cope ;  and  caracaHa,  not  amphiialiu, 
appears  to  be  the  word  used  for  this  cloak  in 
the  original  story.  It  is  certain  that  there 
waa  a  shrine  of  St.  Amphibalus  as  well  as 
a  shrine  of  St.  Alban  in  St.  Allan's  Abbey, 
and  that  St.  Amphibalus  was  commemorated 
as  a  martyr  on  Juno  23rd,  the  day  following 
the  feast  of  St.  Alban.  In  popular  language 
the  name  was  corrupted  into  Saint  Ajfabel. 

Ampulla. — A  flask  or  cruet  of  precious 
metal  for  holding  the  consecrated  oil  or  chrism 
used  in  ceremonies  of  unction.  The  name  ia 
in  use  in  the  English  Coronation  Service. 
The  same  name  was  also  given  to  the  cruets 
for  holding  the  wine  and  water  used  at  the 
Holy  Communion.  Ampulla*  of  very  early 
date  exist,  one  at  Monza  belonging  to  the  7th 
century.  Similar  vessels  were  also  called  by 
the  name  of  Ama,  and  some  of  these  of  a 
still  earlier  date  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
Museum. 

Ami dorfituu.  -Those  who  held  the 
opinions  of  Nicolas  Amsdorf,  a  Lutheran 
biahop  of  Nuremberg,  in  a.u.  1552.  In  the 
course  of  a  vigorous  controversy  with  George 
Major,  a  Lutheran  divine  of  Wittenberg, 
Amsdorf  maintained  an  exaggerated  form 
of  the  doctrine  of  Luther  respecting  the 
inefEcacy  of  good  works  to  salvation,  declar- 


parties  of  the  1  wo  divines  were  reconciled  by 
■  "  Formula  of  Concord,"  which  was  drawn 
op  at  Bergen  in  the  year  1577. 

Amymldiiffat. The  fullowen  of  Mow* 
Amvrnut,  a  Calvinistic  Protester  of  Divinity 
at  Saumuv,  from  ad  I'iXi  to  a.o.  16o4. 
Amvraut  attempted  to  promote  anion  among 
the  "many  parties  of  Cnlvinista.  and  under  the 
sanction  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  re-unite  the-m 
with  the  Churvh  of  Fiance.  He  combated 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Divine  decrees, 
or  the  predestination  of  put  of  mankind  to 
eternal  damnation  as  well  aa  of  others  to 
salvation:  and  maintained  that  all  Christiana 
had  salvation  placed  within  their  power.  The 
Amvraldists  were  called  "  Hypothetical  Uni- 
versalists.''  and  perhaps  earned  the  opinions 
of  their  leader  farther  in  the  direction  of 
actual  l"ni  verbalism  th<*  doctrine  that  all 
men,  good  and  bad.  wi  11  eventually  be  saved — 
than  Amvraut  himself  had  dona. 
[A****.]  ■ 

—This  name,  signifying 
"  Re-baptisers,"  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words  .r«jM-*i»tfiaf«»I  which  mean  -to  bap- 
tise again,"  and  was  used  as  the  designation 
of  a  sevt  which  sprang  up  in  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Switxerlani  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Reformation.  Some  of  them 
emigrated  to  England,  chiefly  to  the  Eastern 
Counties,  and  gathered  many  followers  there, 
bat  this  sect  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  not 
to  be  confuted  with  the  Baptists  of  the  last 
two  centuries.     [B.inisrs.^ 

The  original  Anabaptists 
political  insurrectionarie*  than 
sect,  and  although  thev  took  their  rise  among 
the  followers  of  Luther.  they  were  very 
hearti  !v  repudiated  by  him.  as  they  after- 
wards were  bv  the  leading  Reformer*  of  Eng- 
land. The  earliest  of  their  leaders  who  are 
histurieallv  traceable,  were  some  fanatics 
known  as  the  Zwickau  Prophets,  who 
claimed  to  be  directly  inspired,  and  rejected 
the  Bible  as  part  of  that  human  learning 
which  they  held  to  be  a  hindrance  to  religion. 
Among  the  chief  of  them  were  Xieolaa  Stork, 
a  weaver,  of  Zwickau  :  Mark  Thomas,  also  a 
weaver.  Thomas  Miinrer,  Lutheran  I^tstor  of 
Zwickau;  and  Mark  Stunner,  a  student  of 
Wittenberg.  The  political  aim  of  these  so- 
stvled  -prophets"  was  soon  manifested,  for 
Stork  declared  himself  to  have  seen  a  vision 
of  the  Archangel  GabrieL  who  declared  to 
him  ■'Thou  shalt  sit  on  my  throne,"  from 
which  time  fa. p.  li-'tl.  the  -prophets"  pre- 
dicted the  overthrow  of  all  existing  govern- 
ments to  make  way  for  the  ■'  millennial 
reign  of  the  saints,"  with  Stork  for  their 
kins,  and  twelve  -apostles."  and  seventy 
"  evang- lists  "  acting  under  him.  Miinxer 
was  dismissed  from  his  pastorship  at  Zwickau, 


and  making  Altstadt,  in  Thuringia,  the  centre 
of  his  operations,  propounded  aa  hia  lead- 
ing principles — ~\)  thai  the  true  Word 
of  God  is  not  an  external  revelation,  bat  an 
internal  inspiration :  [-']  that  infant  baptism 
is  unlawful:  [3"  that  there  most  be  a  visible 
hanzdom  of  Christ  upon  earth  :  and  "4}  that 
in  this  Kingdom  all  must  be  equal,  having  a 
community  of  goods.  The  league  which 
Jfunxer  formed  for  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  kingdom  on  these  principles,  and 
which  be  called  On  the  nobles  to  join  under  pain 
of  civil  war,  did  out  meet  with  the  success  he 
expected  at  Altstadt.  and  in  1524  its  centre 
was  removed  to  WJdshut,  on  the  borders  of 
Switzerland,  where  it  was  at  first  encouraged 
by  Zwingii.  though  afterwards  vigorously  op- 
posed by  him.  when  he  saw  their  fanaticism, 
so  that  he  wrote  a  work  against  tbem. 

About  this  time  the  *•  Peasants'  War," 
broke  out  in  Southern  Gennanv,  this  being 
a  rebellion  against  the  extortion  and  tvranny 
of  the  feudal  nobility,  mixed  up,  aa  all  such 
movements  used  to  be,  with  alleged  religions 
grievances.  The  peasanta  expected  to  find 
a  leader  in  Lather,  bat  he  severelv  condemned 
their  rebellion,  charging  them  with  breaking 
their  allegiance,  plundering  monasteries  an3 
castles,  and  then  cloaking  their  evil  deeds 
with  the  pretence  of  obedience  to  the  Gospel 
"Therefore,  dear  masters."  he  wrote  to  the 
nobles,  "come  hither  to  deliver,  hither  to  the 
rescue:  have  pity  on  th»  poor  folk :  stab, 
smite,  throttle,  who  can.  and  if  vou  perish  in 
the  work  it  will  be  a  blessed  death,  a  better 
than  which  you  will  never  acoouiplinh.' 
The  leadership  which  Luther  thus  vigorouah 


such  as  it  was.  at  Muhlhauaen,  and  idgne 
his  decree*  "  Munxer.  with  the  sword  a 
Gideon."  writing  to  his  followers  in  hi 
proclamation  in  words  as  tierce  as  those  e 
Lather  to  his  opponents,  -Let  not  you 
sword  cool  in  blood.  On !  on  !  on  !  whil 
ye  have  the  Jay  ;  God  goes  before  yon."  H 
afterwards  avowed  that  the  first  princip] 
of  his  league  had  been  to  have  all  thins 
common,  and  that  any  duke,  count,  or  lor 
who  refused  to  consent  to  such  conunonin 
was  to  have  been  beheaded  or  hanged.  H 
rebellion,  however,  was  crushed  at  the  bait 
of  Frankenhausen.  on  Hay  loth,  151a,  1 
an  army  under  the  ccenmand  of  the  Elect 
of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  tl 
Duke  of  Brunswick  :  the  Anabaptist  lnarlc 
were  taken  and  pat  to  death  with  mm 
cruelty,  and  a  multitude  of  their  follow* 
were  either  slain  in  the  battle  or  rxecut 
afterwards. 

A  second  outbreak  of  this  religions  ra 
monism  was  organised  nine  yean  after-war 
at  atunster.  in  Westphalia,  under  the  lead) 
ship  of  a  Leyden  tailor  named  John  Bot 
hold.  John  Matthias,  the  so-called  Bishop 
and  Gerard  ruppenbroeck 
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bookbinder  of  Amsterdam.      They  attacked 
Miinster  suddenly  in  the  night,  and  getting 
possession  of  the  city  proclaimed   Matthias 
as  kin^r.     He  fell  in  a  mad  attempt,  assisted 
by  thirty  followers  only,  to  repel  the  forces 
sent  to  recapture  the  city.    John  Bockhold, 
the    Leyden    tailor,  henceforth    kuown    as 
*'  John  of  Ley  den,"  now  assumed  the  royal 
title  as  "King  of  the  New  Jerusalem,"  and 
under  him  the  city  of  Miinster  became  the 
scene  of  fanatic  violence  and  profligacy.     It 
was  at  last  recaptured  by  the  forces  of  the 
Count    of    Waldeck,    its    prince-bishop,   on 
June  24th,  1535,  and  the  new  4t  kingdom" 
of  the  Anabaptists  was  finally  extinguished 
by  the  execution,  with  cruel  tortures,  of  its 
"king.1*     Insurrections  had  been  organised 
by  him  at  Amsterdam,  Deventer,  and  Wesel, 
three  cities  which  John  of  Leyden  claimed  to 
have  received  as  a  gift  from  God,  and  also 
in  other   parts    of    Holland,    but    all  such 
attempt*  to  establish  the  "  millennial  king- 
dom of  the  saints  "  were  quickly  suppressed, 
and  the    project  came    utterly  to   an  end. 
Henceforth  the  Anabaptists   dropped   their 
political   character,  and    became    a    simply 
religious  sect  in  1537,  under  the  leadership 
of  Menno  Syxnona,  a  priest,  and  rector  of  his 
native  village  of  Witmarsum,  in  Friesland. 
The  peaceable  Baptist  sect  which  thus  sprung 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Anabaptist  revolution- 
ifU  still   exists    under    various    names    in 
Holland  and  North  America.    [Mennonites.1 
The  Anabaptists  cannot  be  clearly  traced 
in  England  until  the  year   1534,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  had  come 
over  is  early  as  1529,  when  the  bishops  spoke 
of  "certain  apostates,  friars,   monks,   lewd 
priests,  bankrupt  merchants,  vagabonds,  and 
lewd  idle  fellows  of  corrupt  intent,"  who  had 
"embraced  the   abominable    and    erroneous 
opinions  lately  sprung  in  Germany."      In 
1534,  howev?r,    a    royal   proclamation  was 
iaued,  which  stated  that  many  strangers  had 
come  into  the  realm  who,  although  they  were 
baptised  in  their  infancy,  yet  had,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  rebaptised 
themselves;   and  they  are  ordered  to  leave 
the  kingdom  in  twelve  days,  under  pain  of 
death.    In  1535  Cromwell  made  a  memoran- 
dum in  his  pocket-book :   "  First,  touching 
the  Anabaptists,  and  what  the  King  will  do 
with  them."    What  the  king  did  do  is  shown 
is  8towe's  Chronicle,  where  it  is  recorded  that 
nineteen  men  and  six  women,  all  Dutch,  were 
tried  at  St  Paul's  on  May  25th,  1535,  and 
that  fourteen  were  condemned  as  heretics, 
two  being  burned  in  Smithfield,  and  fourteen 
m  country  towns.      Three  years  later — on 
Oct  1st,  1538 — a  royal  commission  was  issued 
to  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  others,  in  which 
the  principles  of  the  sect  are  declared  to  be 
pestiferous  and  heretical.    An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment [32  Hen.  VIII.,  ch.  49]  was  passed 
granting  a  general  pardon;   but  those  who 
rejected  infant  baptism  and  the  doctrine  of 


our  Lord's  Incarnation  are  expressly  excepted. 
Some  of  them  were  made  to  bear  faggots,  as 
heretics  who  had  recanted  their  heresies ;  but 
on  April  29th,  1540,  some  were  again  burned, 
as  is  mentioned  by  Latimer,  who  speaks  of 
them  as  "  poisoned  heretics "  in  one  of  has 
sermons,  and  as  "a  certain  sect  of  heretics 
that  will  have  no  magistrates  or  judges  on 
the  earth."  In  1549,  the  middle  of  Edward 
Vl.'s  reign,  they  appear  to  have  become  very 
numerous,  and  very  bold.  The  Act  of  154u 
was  re-enacted,  and  Bishop  Hooper  writes 
from  London  respecting  them  on  June  25th 
of  that  year :  "  The  Anabaptists  flock  to  the 
place,  and  give  me  much  trouble  with  their 
opinions  respecting  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord,  for  they  deny  altogether  that  Christ 
was  born  according  to  the  flesh,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary."  A  year  later  he  writes  that  Kent 
and  Essex  are  "  troubled  with  the  frenzy  of 
the  Anabaptists  more  than  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom."  About  a  year  later,  at  the  end 
of  Edward  Vl.'s  reign,  a  foreign  Reformer, 
Martin  Micronius,  wrote  from  London  to  a 
friend  abroad  that  they  were  then  "  beginning 
to  shake  our  churches  with  greater  violence 
than  ever,  as  they  deny  the  Conception  of 
Christ  by  the  Virgin."  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  they  wero  the  most  numerous 
victims  of  the  cruel  persecution  which  was 
carried  on,  under  foreign  influences,  chiefly 
in  London  and  the  counties  between  it  and 
the  eastern  coast.  [ Blunt* s  Hist.  Reform. 
ii.  222—226.]  The  last  of  the  Anabaptists 
who  were  actually  burned  for  their  heresies 
were  John  Wieimacker  and  Hendrick  Ter 
Woort,  who  were  executed  in  Smithfield  on 
July  22nd,  1575,  when  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
signed  their  death-warrants,  had  been  fifteen 
years  on  the  throne.  This  is  also  nearly  the 
last  that  is  on  record  respecting  the  Ana- 
baptists in  England.  A  section  of  them  had 
taken  the  name  of  The  Family  of  Love; 
and  these  lingered  on  until  the  few  who 
remained  were  absorbed  by  some  of  the 
fanatic  sects  which  sprung  up  during  the 
Great  Rebellion.  With  the  suppression  of 
the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  in  1661,  they 
may  be  said  to  have  become  extinct. 

Anabata. — The  Greek  name  for  a  large 
processional  cope,  with  a  hood.  The  hood 
has  the  form  of  a  small  cape  in  modern  times, 
not  being  worn  over  the  head. 

Analogical. — A  word  derived  from  the 
Greek  anagein,  "  to  lead  upwards,"  and  desig- 
nating that  form  of  the  mystical  interpre- 
tation of  Holy  Scripture  which  raises  the 
thoughts  from  an  earthly  meaning  to  a 
heavenly.  Thus,  the  weekly  rest  of  the 
earthly  Sabbath  may  be  anagogically  inter- 
preted of  the  sabbatismos,  or  sabbatical  and 
eternal  rest  of  heaven  [Heb.  iv.  4 — 11];  or 
the  mystery  of  the  union  between  man  and 
wife  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  the 
Church  [Eph.  v.  22—32]. 
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And 


Anagnostes. — The  name  given  to  the 
order  of  a  reader  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

Analogion. — The  name  of  the  pulpit  in 
a  Greek  or  Eastern  Church. 

Analogy    of   Religion.      [Butler, 
Joseph.] 

Analogy  of  the  Faith.— This  phrase 

is  derived  from  the  words  of  St.  Paul  [Rum. 
xii.  6],  "let  us  prophesy  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  faith  "  [Gr.  tin  analogian 
tis  pisttds],  and  signifies  the  harmony  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Christian  creed,  which 
may  be  disturbed  by  bringing  one  part  so 
conspicuously  into  view  as  to  obscure  others, 
or  tend  to  contradict  them.  Thus,  exaggerated 
teaching  respecting  the  dignity  of  the  Virgin 
Mary's  relation  to  our  Lord  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  doctrines  relating  to  our  Lord 
Himself  as  the  One  Mediator. 


tphora. — That  part  of  the  Liturgies 
of  the  Eastern  Churches  which  corresponds 
to  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  in  the  Western, 
and  contains  the  prayers  and  praises  con- 
nected with  the  Acta  of  Consecration  and 
Communion.  The  corresponding  portion  of 
the  Liturgy  in  the  English  service  is  that 
which  begins  with  "Lift  up  your  hearts," 
and  ends  with  the  Benediction.  It  is  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  Eucharistic  Service. 

Anaatasia,  St.  [a.d.  304]. — A  noble  lady 
of  Rome,  who  suffered  by  fire  in  lllyria,  after 
being  tortured  by  her  husband,  in  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution.  Uer  ashes  were  brought 
to  Rome,  where  a  church  was  built  over 
them  near  the  Palatine  Hill.  She  appears  to 
have  been  martyred  on  Christmas  Day,  on 
which  day  she  is  commemorated ;  and  it  was 
formerly  the  custom  for  the  Popes  to  celebrate 
the  second  mass  of  that  day  in  this  church. 
Her  name  is  one  of  the  few  which  are  inserted 
in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass.  St.  Jerome  is  also 
said  to  have  celebrated  mass  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Anastasia. 

Anathema. — A  Greek  word,  represent- 
ing the  Hebrew  cherem,  which  designated 
things  or  persons  so  vowed  or  devoted  to  the 
Lord  for  the  purpose  of  destruction  that  they 
could  not  be  redeemed  [Josh.  vi.  17].  The 
word  and  its  corresponding  verb  occurs  about 
twelve  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was 
adopted  in  the  primitive  Church  in  forms  of 
excommunication.  In  this  sense  it  is  used 
by  St.  Paul  [Rom.  ix.  3;  1  Cor.  xvl  22; 
Gal.  i.  8]. 

Anchoress. — A  nun  living  a  solitary  life, 
instead  of  living  with  companions  as  one  of  a 
community.    [Anchoret.] 

Anchoret,  or  Anchorite. — This  word  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  anachdretis,  and 
Latin  anachoreta — one  who  lives  apart  from 
the  world — and  was  the  name  given  to  the 
hermits,    who    originally    lived    in   deserts, 


altogether  apart  from  their  fellow -men. 
They  lived  under  special  religious  rules,  like 
other  monks,  and  a  set  of  these,  bearing  the 
title  of  the  "  Ancren  Riwle,"  is  extant,  which 
was  written  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
[Hermits.] 

Andrewes,  Lancelot  [a.d.  1555 — 1G2G], 
Bishop  successively  of  Chichester,  Ely, 
and  Winchester.  This  holy  and  eminent 
bishop  was  the  son  of  a  master-mariner  and 
shipowner,  who  became  in  later  life  a  master 
of  the  Trinity  House,  and  claimed  alliance  with 
an  old  Suffolk  family.  Andrewes  was  born 
in  Thames  Street,  not  far  from  the  Church  of 
All  Hallows,  Barking,  and  went  to  school 
first  at  Cooper's  Free  School,  near  the  Tower, 
and  afterwards  at  Merchant  Taylors',  from 
whence  he  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Ward,  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's,  to  one  of  two  scholar- 
ships which  he  had  recently  founded  at 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  In  later  life 
[a.d.  1589 — 1605],  when  Andrewes  himself 
was  a  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  he  became  also 
Master  of  Pembroke  College,  and,  with  a 
grateful  recollection  of  Dr.  Ward's  kindness  to 
him  in  his  youth,  he  founded  two  fellowships 
at  Pembroke,  in  the  election  to  which  Ward's 
scholars  were  to  have  the  preference.  It  was 
while  he  was  Divinity  Lecturer  at  his  College, 
and  when  only  thirty  years  of  age,  that  ho 
delivered  his  celebrated  catechetical  lectures 
on  the  Ten  Commandments,  to  hear  which  a 
large  audience  assembled  in  the  College 
chapel  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoon, 
from  the  University,  the  town,  and  even  from 
the  villages  around  Cambridge.  Andrewes 
returned  to  London  as  Vicar  of  St.  Giles', 
Cripplegate  and  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  in 
a.d.  1589,  but  in  the  same  year  he  became  also 
Master  of  his  college  at  Cambridge.  Prefer- 
ments afterwards  succeeded  each  other  very 
rapidly.  Having  become  one  of  the  Queen's 
Chaplains  in  Ordinary,  he  was  appointed,  in 
1601,  to  the  Deanery  of  Westminster.  King 
James  appointed  him  first  to  the  office  of 
Almoner;  in  1605  the  same  king  nominated 
him  to  the  Bishopric  of  Chichester,  in  1609  to 
that  of  Ely,  and  in  1618  to  that  of  Winchester 
and  the  Deanery  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  But 
Andrewes  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
realised  the  practical  work  of  a  Bishop.  "  A 
great  part  of  five  hours  a  day  he  spent  in 
devotion,"  wo  are  told  by  Bishop  Buckeridge 
in  his  funeral  sermon  :  and  much  of  his  time 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
study.  Meanwhile  the  active  labours  of  the 
Puritans  were  undermining  the  foundations 
of  the  Church  and  battering  its  walls,  and 
it  was  soon  brought  to  the  ground.  The 
pious  bishop  was  exceedingly  liberal  in  his 
charities,  and  munificent  in  restoring  or  re- 
building the  residence  houses  and  episcopal 
palaces  which  belonged  to  his  preferments. 
For  the  see  of  Winchester  he  purchased  a 
house  on  the  north  of  the  Thames,  beautifully 
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situated  within  a  furlong  of  the  church,  and 
this  house  was  occupied  by  the  bishops  in- 
stead of  the  old  palace  in  Southwark  until  the 
vear  1820 ;  a  fine  row  of  elms  which  until 
recently  bordered  "Bishop's  Walk/'  at  the 
edge  of  the  river,  •  having  probably  been 
planted  by  him.  It  was  in  the  old  palace  at 
Southwark,  however,  that  Bishop  Andrewes 
died,  on  Sept.  25th,  1626,  and  it  was  in  the 
adjoining  Church  of  St.  Saviour  that  he  was 
buried.  He  left  several  works  behind  him  on 
the  Roman  controversies  of  the  day,  but  his 
chief  literary  memorials  are  his  "  Devotions  " 
and  his  ninety-six  Sermons,  the  latter  full  of 
learned  theology  and  rich  in  devotional 
thought. 


I. — The  Alexandrian  sect 
of  An obutjK  were  so  designated  after  Andron- 
icus,  who  was  their  bishop  about  jld.  614. 

[AjfOSLIT^.] 

Allele. — To  anoint,  especially  in  Extreme 
Unction.  So  Shakespeare  uses  the  negative 
of  the  word,  "  unaneled,"  in  Hamlet  i.  5,  77. 
[AxoniTiKG.] 


. — [Gr.    angeloM.~\    This  word  has 

the  original  sense  of  "  messenger,"  but  in  the 

Old  and  New  Testaments  it  always  means  a 

Divine  messenger,  or  messenger  sent  by  God. 

Thus  our  Lord  is  called  "the  Messenger," 

or  Angel,  "of  the  Covenant"  [Mai.  iii.  1]  ; 

St.  John  the   Baptist  "the  messenger,"  or 

angel,  "  of  God "  [Mai.  iii.  1,  comp.  Matt. 

li.    10]  ;    and    a    certain    class    of    bishops 

"Angels    of    the    Churches"   [Rev.   i.   20 j. 

But  the  most  common  sense  in  which  the 

word  " angel"  is    used    is   to  designate  a 

created  being  of  a  different  nature  from  that 

of  men,  and  one  having  special  ministrations 

to  perform  towards  God  and  towards  man. 

The  Nature  and  Form  op  Angels. — That 
the  angelic  nature  is  not  the  same  as  human 
nature  is  declared  by  St.  Paul  when  he  says 
that  the  Son  of  God  did  not  take  hold  of 
angels  by  assuming  their  nature,  but  took 
bold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  thus  assuming 
human  nature  [Heb.  ii.  16] ;  words  which 
imply  that  the  two  natures  are  different.  He 
also  says  that  angels  are  "  spirits  engaged  in 
•acred  service"  [Heb.  i.  14];  words  which 
imply  that  angels  live  under  the  condition  of 
apuitaal  beings,  not  that  of  corporeal  taings. 
The  experience  of  those  who  have  seen  or 
bare  been  visited  by  angels,  has  been  that 
those  who  have  been  seen  on  earth  have 
W  the  human  form,  but  that  they  have 
appeared  and  disappeared,  descended  from 
above  and  ascended  thither  again,  in  a 
manner  which  shows  that  they  are  not 
"abject  to  the  laws  affecting  material  sub- 
stances as,  or  to  the  same  extent  as,  human 
teingt  are.  Yet  these  angelic  spirits  seem  to 
have  some  bodily  substance  as  well  as  Jxxlily 
form,  by  means  of  which  they  are  capable  of 
performing  acts  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in 


which  they  are  performed  by  material  beings. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  natural  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  statements  respecting  angels 
at  different  periods— that  they  *•  put  forth 
their  hand  and  pulled  Lot  into  the  house  to 
them,  and  shut  to  the  door  ; "  or,  "  laid  hold 
upon  his  haud,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his 
wife,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his  two  daughters," 
and  led  thorn  out  of  the  city  [Gen.  xix.  10, 
16]  ;  or,  partook  of  the  food  which  Abraham 
and  Lot  prepared  for  them  [Gen.  xviii.  8; 
xix.  3] ;  or,  "  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the 
door  "of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  '*  and  sat  upon 
it "  [Matt,  xxviii.  2] ;  or,  4<  smote  Peter  on 
the  side  and  raised  him  up  "  [Acts  xii.  7] ;  or, 
spoke  with  audible  voices  in  human  lan- 
guage. 

As  to  their  form,  it  is  evident  that  when- 
ever angels  have  become  visible  upon  earth 
they  have  appeared  in  the  form  of  human 
beings,  though  mostly  with  some  special 
signs  of  celestial  brightness  and  glory  that 
distinguished  them  from  human  beings.  Thus 
those  who  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the  plains 
of  Mamre  are  spoken  of  as  "  three  men  " 
[Gen.  xvi.  7  ;  xviii.  2,  3  ;  xxii.  16 ;  xxxii.  24], 
So  also  Ezekiel  saw  a  vision  of  six  destroying 
angels  coming  to  Jerusalem  in  the  form  of 
"  six  men  "  [Ezek.  ix.  2]  ;  and  in  later  ages 
Zacharias  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  saw  the 
angel  Gabriel  in  human  form,  and  heard  him 
speak  to  them  with  human  voice  [Luke  i.  11 — 
20,  26—38].  So  the  holy  women  at  the 
Sepulchre  saw  "  a  vision  of  angels  "  as  "  two 
men,"  who  stood  by  them  in  shining  garments 
[Luke  xxiv.  4,  23],  whom  Mary  Magdalene 
had  seen  as  "  two  angels  in  white  sitting,  the 
one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet, 
where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain  "  [John  xx. 
12],  and  one  of  whom  had  been  seen  by  the 
sentinels  as  he  "  descended  from  heaven,  and 
came  and  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door 
and  sat  upon  it,  his  countenance "  being 
"like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as 
snow"  [Matt,  xxviii  2,  3].  Of  a  similar 
appearance  and  form  were  the  angels  who 
appeared  to  the  Apostles  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  ascension  [Acts  i.  10] ;  those  who 
appeared  to  Cornelius  [Acts  x.  3]  and  to 
St.  Peter  in  his  prison  [Acts  xii.  7— 10] ;  and 
those  whom  St.  John  saw  in  his  Apocalyptic 
visions  [Rev.  viii.  2,  3 ;  x.  1,  10 :  xvi.  1,  6 ; 
xxi.  9,  17  ;  xxii.  8,  9}.  But  the  human  form 
is  not  invariably  attributed  to  angels,  for  we 
must  regard  as  angels  those  beings  who  minister 
before  God  as  Seraphim  [Isa.  2 — 4]  and 
Cherubim  [Ezek.  i.  4-25;  Rev.  iv.  6— 8]> 
living  creatures  (or  created  beings,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Uncreated  Divine  Being) 
whose  mysterious  form  and  glory  transcends 
the  power  of  human  language  to  describe, 
unless  it  may  be  generally  spoken  of  as. that 
of  winged  men  with  features  taken  from  some 
of  the  noblest  of  animal  beings  of  a  lower 
order. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  re- 
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specting  the  nature  and  form  of  angels  seems 
to  be  that  they  aro  spirits  embodied  in  some 
pure  corporeal  substance  of  a  highly  attenu- 
ated kind,  which  is  not  subject  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  matter;  that  those  have 
most  frequently  been  seen  on  earth  which  are 
in  human  form,  but  that  others  exist  which 
have  other  forms  also,  and  that  all  belong  to 
that  order  of  creation  to  which  the  "  spiritual 
body  "  of  the  resurrection  will  belong  [1  Cor. 
xv.  44],  beings  whose  natural  abode  is  heaven, 
and  whose  nature  is  fitted  to  the  conditions  of 
lifo  there. 

The  Ministration  of  Angels  towards 
God.  Whenever  there  has  been  a  revelation 
of  the  manner  in  which  angels  arc  engaged 
in  heaven,  they  have  always  appeared  in  the 
immediate  Presence  of  God,  bearing  up  His 
throne  of  glory,  as  the  Cherubim  [Ezek.  i.  26 ; 
x.  1],  perpetually  adoring  Him,  liko  the  Sera- 
phim hovering  abovo  it  [Isa.  vi.  1  —  3]; 
"  standing  by  Him  on  His  right  hand  and  on 
His  left"  [1  Kirgs  xxii.  19J,  "thousand 
thousands  "  that  '*  ministered  unto  Him,  and 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand"  that  "stood 
before  Him  "  [Dan.  vii.  9,  10],  waiting  to  go 
forth  whithersoever  He  should  send  them; 
and  all  a  myriad  of  adoring  spirits,  "  the 
number"  of  whom  "was  ten  thousand  ten 
thousand  and  thousands  of  thousands  "  sing- 
ing, "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing  " 
[Rev.  v.  11,  12].  The  general  picture  pre- 
sented to  our  minds  is  that  of  a  vast  angelic 
host,  continually  attendant  on  the  Divine 
Presence;  constantly  engaged  in  acts  of  adora- 
tion and  praise,  and  ever  waiting  to  do  will- 
ling  and  obedient  service  to  Him  Whom  they 
adore.  The  old  devotional  theology  of  tho 
Church  loved  to  represent  these  Hosts  of  God 
as  consisting  of  Nine  Orders  of  Angels; 
namely,  Seraphim  [Isa.  vi.  2] ;  Cherubim 
[Ezek.  i.  51;  Thrones;  Domixions;  Princi- 
palities; Powers;  Mights  [Col.  i.  16 ;  Rom. 
viii.  38;  Eph.  i.  21,  ill.  10];  Archangels 
[Tobit  xiii.  15;  1  Thess.  iv.  16;  Jude  9];  and 
Angels.  So  from  before  her  altars  tho  hymn 
of  praise  continually  mingled  with  that  on 
high,  "  Therefore  with  Angels  and  Arch- 
angels, and  with  all  the  company  of  Heaven, 
we  laud  and  magnify  Thy  glorious  Name ; 
evermore  praising  Thee,  and  saying,  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  Heaven  and 
Earth  are  full  of  Thy  Glory,  Glory  be  to  Thee, 
O  Lord  most  High." 

The  Ministration  op  Angels  towards 
Men. — But  for  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  the 
faith  of  the  Christian  world  has  also  been  ex- 
pressed in  words  of  prayer  as  well  as  of 
5 raise.  "O  everlasting  God,  Who  hast  or- 
ained  and  constituted  the  services  of  Angels 
and  men  in  a  wondorful  order;  Mercifully 
grant,  that  as  Thy  holy  Angels  alway  do  Thee 
service  in  Heaven,  so  by  Thy  appointment 
they  may  succour  and  defend  us  on  earth, 


through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  This  belief 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  well-known 
words  of  St.  Paul,  **  Are  they  not  all  minis- 
tering spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ?  "  [Heb.  i.  14], 
and  with  many  instances  of  such  ministrations 
recorded  in  Holy  Scripture. 

From  these  instances  we  may  gather  that 
the  angels  are  sometimes  sent  forth  among 
men  on  special  and  extraordinary  missions :  as 
when  they  were  Bent  forth  as  messengers  from 
God  to  Lot,  or  to  Jacob,  or  to  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament,  or  to  the  Seer  of  the  New 
Testament,  or  to  those  appointed  to  special 
service — as  the  Apostles. 

But  there  is  abundant  evidence  also  in  Holy 
Scripture  that  there  are  many  ordinary 
ministrations  in  which  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  Him, 
as  the  hosts  of  Mahanaim  did  around  Jacob 
[Ps.  xxxiv.  7],  and  in  which  the  words  spoken 
respecting  Christ  are  fulfilled  in  respect  to  His 
members,  "  He  shall  give  His  Angels  charge 
over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways"  [Ps. 
xci.  11  ;  comp.  Matt.  iv.  6].  Ever  and  anon 
they  manifested  their  presence  round  the  Holy 
Jesus,  as  when  Gabriel,  the  angel  of  the 
Incarnation,  was  sent  to  Zacharias  to  warn 
him  of  the  coming  birth  of  Christ's  Fore- 
runner [Luke  i.  1 1 — 20]  ;  and  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  announce  her  Maternity  as  the 
mother  of  Him  Whom  the  Forerunner 
heralded  [Luke  i.  26 — 38];  and  to  Joseph, 
bidding  him  to  take  the  Lord's  Mother  for 
his  wife  [Matt.  i.  20,  21] ;  and  to  the  shep- 
herds to  tell  them  of  the  glad  tidings  which 
they  were  presently  afterwards  to  hear  pro- 
claimed by  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
[Luke  ii.  9 — 14] ;  and  to  Joseph  again,  to 
guide  him  in  his  care  of  the  Holy  Child 
[Matt.  ii.  13 — 19].  Such  ministrations  to 
the  Child  Jesus  lead  to  the  belief  that  there  is 
sound  truth  in  the  old  Christian  conviction 
that  little  children  aro  specially  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  angels,  and  that  our 
Lord's  own  words  are  to  be  accepted  in  a  literal 
sense:  "Take  heed  that  yo  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  ones  ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  That  in 
heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  thy  Father  Which  Is  in  heaven " 
[Matt,  xviii.  10].  And  tender  thoughts  of 
comforting  faith  may  thus  be  suggested  to 
parents  in  regard  to  their  little  ones  who  have 
been  made  children  of  God  and  heirs  of 
salvation. 

Later  on  in  His  holy  life,  when  the  Fasting 
and  Temptation  of  our  Lord — tho  trial  of 
His  spiritual  life — had  weakened  His  human 
nature,  "  angels  came  and  ministered  unto 
Him"  [Matt.  iv.  11] ;  and  in  tho  depression 
of  His  agony  "  there  appeared  an  angel  unto 
Him  from  heaven,  strengthening  Him  "  [Luke 
xxii.  43].  They  ministered  to  Him  also  at 
the  Resurrection  [Luke  xxiv.  23,  John  xx. 
12]  ;  and  when  He  ascended  up  on  high,  tho 
chariot  of  the  Cherubim  received  Him  out 


d  the  Apostles'  night,  and  multitudes  of  the 
hearsnly  bust  surruunded  Him,  singing  soma 
web  strain  as  "  UR  up  yonr  heads,  0  ye 
yila.  md  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors; 
ind  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in  "  [Fs. 
id>.  9],  So,  it  may  be  devoutly  and  rever- 
tntly  hoped,  arc  the  "  ministering  spirit*  sent 
forth  (o  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs 
of  alritkm."  Such  ministrations  are  more 
thin  implied  in  the  words,  "There  is  joy 
in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  Clod  over  one 
■ana  that  repentcth  "  [Luke  it.  101;  in  the 
juccoar  which  angels  gave  to  St.  Peter,  St. 
Pud.  and  St.  Silas  [Acts  xii.  7—10]  ;  in  the 
charge  which  St.  Paul  gives  to  Timothy,  not 
only  "before  God  and  Christ  Jesus,''  but 
aim  before  "the  elect  angels  "  [1  Tim.  v.  21] ; 
in  the  assuring  words  which  "  an  Angel  of 
Hod"  spoke  to  Cornelius,  "Thy  prayers  and 
thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a  memorial  before 
God; "  and  in  the  directions  which  the  same 
Angel  save  to  him  respecting  the  means  by 
which  he  was  to  attain  to  a  higher  state  of 
fuctfactsx.  i— «]. 

K  bis  also  been  revealed  by  our  Lord 
Himself,  in  His  parable  of  the  Rich  Han  and 
Laonu  [Luke  xvi.  22],  that  when  the  souls 
of  then  who  die  in  His  faith,  fear,  and  love, 
go  forth  into  the  world  of  spirits,  they  do  not 
go  forth  alone  and  in  darkness,  but  are 
noeiied  by  the  hands  of  the  angels  appointed 
to  minister  to  them.  And  in  such  a  light  as 
the  pretence  of  angels  brings  from  their 
•boot  of  light,  the  souls  of  God's  children  are 
carnei  onward  to  a  better  light,  the  light  of 
Christ's  own  Presence  in  Paradise. 
Algal  of  a  Church.  [Bishop.) 
'"gnlifi  Brothers.  ■  The  followers  of 
George  Uichtel,  a  Dutch  Pietist  in  the  begin- 
sins  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  as- 
•and  the  name  of  Angelic  Brothers  from  a 
belief  that  they  had  attained  that  state  of 
UgtEc  parity  of  which  our  Lord  spoke  when 
He  aid  that  there  would  be  no  marrying  nor 
tiring  in  marriage  in  heaven,  hut  that  the 
rigbboDS  would  there  be  as  "the  angels  of 
tied."  Gichtel  died  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year 
1710,  leaving  behind  him  a  voluminous  work 
mntled  "Theosophia  Practica,"  which  was 
pntcshed  at  Leyden  in  si*  volumes  in  1722. 

Algetic  Doctor.— A  name  given  to  the 
e^ttologianTnomaaAquinas.  [Aquinas.] 

ftngCllif  wlM — An    order  of 
founds]  at    Milan    in  , 

Cosntea  of  Guaatalla. _ 

"»  rale  of  St.  Augustine,  and  each  of  them 
plied  the  name  of  "  Angelica  "  to  that  of 
herpstron  saint  as  a  reminder  of  parity. 

iawlio   Hymn.— The  "Gloria  in  Ei- 

a*M>  the  nucleus  of  which  is  the  hymn 
•hichthe  angels  sang  in  the  hearing  of  the 
^tpnerds  at  Bethlehem  on  the  birth  of  our 
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ii.  13].  It  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
"  Gloria  in  Excelsis  "  of  the  Communion 
Service  from  the  earliest  period  of  Christian 
liturgies.  Another  hymn  of  angels,  the 
"  Ter  Sanctus,"  is  also  used,  but  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  this  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Seraphic  Hymn."  [Tin  Sanctis,  GloWa 
is  Excelsm.] 
Angelic  Salutation. — The  words  of 

the  Archangel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
when  announcing  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  through  her  means.  The  words 
were  "  Hail,  thou  that  art  highly  favoured, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee :  blessed  art  thou 
among  women"  [Luke  i.  28].  From  an 
early  period  this  Salutation  was  sung  as  an 
antiphon  for  the  Sunday  before  Christmas, 
but  the  earliest  trace  of  its  use  in  the  modern 
form,  as  an  act  of  devotion  in  association  with 
the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  is  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  on  the  Continent, 
and  a  century  later  in  England.  At  the  bitter 
period  also  the  "  Hail  Mary  "  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  the  Salutation  of  her  cousin 
Elizabeth,  "  Blessed  art  thou  among  women, 
and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb  "  [Luko 
i.  +2],  which  was  ordered  to  be  used  by  Pope 
Urban  IV.  [a.d.  1261].  About  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  precatory  form 
was  occasionally  added — "  Holy  Mary,  Mother 
of  God,  pray  for  ua  sinners,  now  and  at  the 
hour  of  our  death.    Amen."     [Anoelus.] 

The  Ave  Maria  appears  always  to  have 
been  used  in  England  with  a  more  strict 
limitation  to  the  exact  words  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture than  on  the  Continent.  The  form 
current  in  the  fourteenth  century  is  given  in 
Myrk's  "  Instructions  for  Pariah  Priests : '' — 

"  Hart  bs  thou  Mary  fu 
Oodisw.  "  " 


,    1530  by   Louisa, 


About  a  century  later  a  commentary  on 
their  daily  service,  which  was  written  for  the 
nuns  of  Syou,  near  Islewortb.  remarks  upon 
the  habit  of  expanding  it : — "  Some  say  at  the 
beginning  of  this  salutation,  'Ave  beniffno 
Jesu;  'and  some  say  after  Marin,  'Mater  Dei,' 
with  Other  additions  at  the  end  also.  And 
juch  things  may  be  said  when  folks  say  their 
aves  of  their  own  devotion,  but  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  I  trow  it  be  most  semer 
and  most  modefull  to  obey  to  the  common 
use  of  auyinn;  as  the  Church  hath  set  without 
all  such  addition"  [Jfirror  of  o«r  Lady,  E.  E. 
Teat  Soc.  ed.,  p.  79].  There  is  also  a 
clear  statement  on  the  subject  in  an  authori- 
tative work  which  was  set  forth  by  the  Crown 
and  Convocation  in  1537,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  in  this  we 
doubtless  see  the  view  which  was  taken  by 
the  best  theologians  of  the  unreformed  Church 
of  Enp/lnnd  respecting  the  devotional  use  of 
this  salutation.  "  We  think  it  convenient," 
says  this  exposition  of  the  formula,  "that  all 


(42) 


bishops  and  preachers  shall  instruct  and 
teach  the  people  committed  unto  their 
spiritual  charge,  that  this  Ave  Maria  is  not 
properly  a  prayer,  as  the  Paternoster  is.  For 
a  prayer  properly  hath  words  of  petition, 
supplication,  request,  and  suit ;  but  this  Ave 
Maria  hath  no  such.  Nevertheless  the 
Church  hath  used  to  adjoin  it  to  the  end  of 
tho  Paternoster,  as  an  hymn,  laud,  and 
praise,  partly  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesu 
Christ  tor  our  redemption,  and  partly  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  for  her  humble  consent  given 
and  expressed  to  the  angel  at  this  salutation. 
Lauds,  praises,  and  thanks  be  in  this  Ave 
Maria  principally  given  and  yielded  to  our 
Lord,  as  to  tho  author  of  our  said  redemption  ; 
but  herewith  also  the  Virgin  lacketh  not  her 
lauds,  praise,  and  thanks  for  her  excellent 
and  singular  virtue,  and  chiefly  for  that  she 
humbly  consented,  according  to  the  saying 
of  the  holy  matron  St.  Elizabeth,  when  she 
said  unto  this  Virgin,  Blessed  art  thou  that 
diddest  give  trust  and  credence  to  the  angel's 
words  ;  for  all  things  that  have  been  spoken 
to  thee  shall  be  performed"  [imtxtution  of  a 
Christian  Man,  a.d.  1537.] 

Angelici. — This  name  was  probably 
given  to  the  worshippers  of  angels  to  whom 
reference  is  made  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  [Col.  ii.  18],  and  whose  error 
was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea. 

Angelica. — An  Anabaptist  sect  in  Silosia 
and  Bohemia,  which  arose  about  a.d.  1596. 
[Comp.  Angelic  Brothers*.] 

Angelita*. — A  sect  of  Monophysites,  who 
so  designated  themselves  after  the  dedication 
pjf  their  first  church  in  Alexandria,  the 
"Angelium."  They  were  Jacobites,  and 
are  said  to  have  held  Tritheistic  opinions. 
[Tritheists.] 

* 

Angelolatry.  [Worshipping  of  Angels.] 

Angelas. — A  Roman  Catholic  devotion 
which  gathered  around  the  ancient  form  of 
the  "  Hail  Mary  "  [Angelic  Salutation]  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
following  form  : — "  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
announced  unto  Mary,  and  she  conceived  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Hail,  thou  that  art  highly 
favoured,  the  Lord  is  with  thee  ;  blessed  art 
thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit 
of  thy  womb,  Jesus.  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of 
God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  at  the  hour 
of  our  death.  Amen.  Behold  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord ;  be  it  done  unto  me  according  to 
Thy  word.  Hail,  Mary,  thou  that  art,"  &c. 
"  And  the  "Word  was  made  Flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us.  Hail,  Mary,  thou  that  art,"  &c. 
"  We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  pour  Thy  grace 
into  our  hearts,  that  as  we  have  known  the 
Incarnation  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  by  the 
message  of  an  angel,  so  by  His  Cross  and 
Passion  we  may  be  brought  unto  the  glory 
of  His  Resurrection;  through  the  same 
Jesus   Christ    our    Lord.       Amen."      This 


memorial  of  the  Incarnation  is  said  three 
times  a  day — in  the  early  morning,  at  noon, 
and  in  the  evening,  by  strict  Roman  Catholics, 
and  one  of  the  church  bells,  called  "  the 
Angolus  Bell,"  is  rung  to  give  warning  of 
the  time  for  the  devotion,  which  is  said  wher- 
ever persons  may  happen  to  be. 

Anglican  Chants.    [Music] 

Anglicans. — A  distinctive  name  given 
in  recent  times  to  those  High  Churchmen 
who  consider  that  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  strictly  those  of 
the  Post-Reformation  Church  of  England. 
The  term  is  rather  vague,  and  has  been 
often  used  to  designate  the  rather  narrow 
school  which  follows  tho  seventeenth  century 
divines  of  the  High  Church  type,  such  as 
Andre wes,  Laud,  and  Cosin.  It  is  occasion- 
ally assumed  also  by  those  High  Churchmen 
who  look  with  jealousy  and  mistrust  upon  doc- 
trines and  practices  imported  into  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  Continental  churches. 

Anglo- Calvinists.— A  name  given,  to 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  by  Roman 
Catholic  writers  at  a  time  when  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, especially  as  expounded  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  Religion,  was  essentially 
Calvinistic. 


—A  designation  fre- 
quently assumed  by  the  earlier  members  of 
the  High  Church  party,  to  indicate  their 
community  of  faith  and  practice  with  tho 
churches  in  open  communion  with  Rome,  and 
with  the  Catholic  churches  of  the  East  and 
West,  rather  than  with  Protestants. 

Anglo-Israelites.— The  name  given  to 
a  society  founded  upon  the  belief  that  the 
English  nation  is  descended  from  the  ten 
northern  tribes  who  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  were  carried  captive  by  Shal- 
maneser.  This  belief  rests  upon  forced  inter- 
pretations of  certain  texts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  upon  a  mythical  story  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  having  carried  Jacob's 
pillar  to  Ireland,  whence  it  was  passed  on  to 
Scotland  to  become  the  coronation  stone,  and 
to  be  finally  transferred  to  Westminster 
Abbey.  As  "examples  of  "interpretation," 
we  need  only  mention  that  "  Saxon  "  is  de- 
rived from  "  Isaac's  son."  The  question  will 
be  found  amply  discussed  in  a  debate  between 
Messrs.  Hino  and  Roberts,  published  in  1879 
by  Pitman,  Paternoster  Row. 

Animates. — This  name  was  given  as  a 
name  of  reproach  in  very  early  times  to 
Christians,  to  indicate  their  belief  in  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Body.  It  seems  to  have 
been  in  use  only  among  a  sect  who  believed 
in  a  mere  spiritual  resuscitation  of  our  nature, 
their  notion  originating  in  an  exaggerated 
form  of  doctrine  taught  on  the  subject  of 
spiritual  resurrection  by  the  great  Origen. 


Anker.— An  old  English  form  of  the  word 

iftiouT  or  Anchorite. 
Annili»t. — That  member  of  a  monastic 

community  who  was  appointed  from  genera- 
tioa  to  generation  to  keep  up  a  continual 
record  of  its  annals.  These  annuls  are  often 
intenparsed  with  notices  of  public  evenU, 
wbich  make  them  exceedingly  valuable  to  the 
historian,  and  several  of  them  have  been 
[Tinted  among  the  volumes  published  under 
the  tuthohty  of  the  Master  of  the  Kolls. 

AnutUk— The  first  year's  income  of  an 
ecdesiaatical  benefice.  They  were  also  called 
"First  Fruits,"  and  this  is  the  name  by 
•hiriithe  payment  is  known  at  the  present 

This  severe  tax  was,  until  towards  the  end 
of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  paid  to  the  Pope,  and 
ita  abolition  in  that  form  was  one  of  the  first 
Hep  taken  towards  breaking  up  the  relations' 
bet*™  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Coarl  of  Some.  It  appears  to  have  been 
chimed  by  the  Popes  originally  from  all 
bisaops  whom  they  consecrated  with  their 
on  hands,  the  tax  being  a  commutation  of 
preirsts  previously  made  by  them  to  the 
Pupa.  But  this  form  of  the  tax  was  abolished 
by  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century.  In  a  later  age,  it  re- 
viled in  a  more  comprehensive  form,  and  in 
•he  year  1153  the  payment  to  the  Popes  of 
Ok  firet  year's  income  was  enforced  upon  all 
the  clergy,  of  whatever  rank  ;  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Crown  being  secured  by  a  grant 
of  the  revenue  thus  collected  to  Henry  III. 
for  three  years.  In  1288  Pope  Nicolas  made 
a  Smilar  grant  of  the  annates  to  Edward  I, 
•ovarii  the  expenses  of  his  crusade,  thus 
gnning  a  still  firmer  hold  on  this  tribute  to 
the  See  of  Rome.  So  burdensome  was  it, 
IhaMoring  the  forty-five  years  between  1486 
>nd  1631  it  was  calculated  that  a  sum  amount, 
inf  to  nearly  £50,000  a  year  of  modem  money 
■U  annnally  sent  to  Roma  by  the  bishops  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  payment  of  an- 
natei  alone,  "  beside  other  great  and  intoler- 
able mms  which  have  yearly  been  conveyed 
lo  the  said  Court  of  Rome  by  many  other 
*an  and  means,  to  the  groat  impoverishment 
rf  this  realm."  In  1531,  the  bishops  and 
clergy  in  Convocation  petitioned  the  Crown 


artiest  step  in  the  great  movement  "which 
nlmirnted  in  the  Church  of  England's  entire 
"nt'pradfnco  of  Rome  :  for  the  petition  of  the 
clergy  contained  a  prayer  "that  in  case  the 
Pece  should  persist  in  requiring  such  pay- 
"■ente,  the  obedience  of  England  should  be 
■nhdrawn  altogether  from  the  See  of  Rome." 
"i»  petition  resulted  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
[0  Hen.  Till.,  ch.  20]  which  enacted  that 
«■  payment  of  annates  to  the  Pope  should 
weeonJoly  9th,  1533,  and  that  if  in  conse- 
Pesoa  he  should  refuse  to  grant  the  usual 


Bulls  for  the 


i  of  any  bishop,  the 

-,  having  been  nominated  by  the  Crown, 

I  ahull  be  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  the 
province,  "according  and  in  like  manner  us 

'  divers  other  archbishops  and  bishops  have 
been  heretofore  in  ancient  times  by  sundry 
the  king's  most  noble  progenitors  made,  con- 
secrated, and  invested  within  this  realm." 

But  although  the  payments  of  annutes  were 
thus  kept  frura  going  to  Home,  they  were  not 
abolished   altogether,    for  they  were  hence- 

'  forward  to  bo  paid  to  the  Crown.    They  were 

I  now,  however,  levied  in  a  more  j  ust  manner, 
a  new  valuation  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices 
being  made — now  known  as  "Liber  Regis," 
or  the   King's  Book — which  superseded  the 

.  papal  valuation  made  under  Pepe  Nicolas  IV., 
and  which  exempted  small  benefices  from  the 

I  operation  of  the  tax.  This  valuation  of  1535 
is  still  in  force,  and  as  it  rates  benefices  by 

;  the  amount  of  their  income  at  that  time,  the 
payment  is  far  less  onerous  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Thus,  a  benefice  which 
was  worth  £30  a  year  in  1531  still  pays  to 
the  Crown  £30  as  the  "first-fruits"  or  first 
year's  income  of  a  new  incumbent,  though  it 
may  now  be  worth  £500  a  year. 

But  although  annates,  or  first-fruits,  are 
still  paid  nominally  to  the  Crown,  it  is  nearly 
two  centuries  since  they  ceased  to  form  any 
port  of  the  Crown  revenues.  For  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  this  portion  of  those 
revenues  was  placed  in  the  bands  of  com- 
missioners,  under  the  name  of  "  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,"  for  the  augmentation  of  poorly- 
endowed  benefices.  Thus,  the  sums  paid  by 
the  incomes  of  the  bishops,  deans,  canons, 
and  the  richer  parochial  clergy  are  appro- 
priated to  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  parochial 
clertry,  either  in  the  way  of  loans  for  the 
building  of  parsonage  houses,  or  by  a  per- 
manent addition  to  the  capital  from  which 
the  income  of  the  benefice  is  derived;  the 
grants  made  by  the  commissioners  being  met 
by  contributions,  generally  of  an  equal  amount, 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  clergy  to  be 
benefited.  Thus,  during  the  five  years 
1877—61  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  has  added 
on  an  average  £60,000  to  the  incomes  of  the 
poorer  clergy,  £26,000  of  which  was  derived 
from  the  fund  itself,  and  £34,000  from  the 
voluntary  benefactions  indicated.     [Tenths.] 

Anne,  St.  [July  26th].— This  name  is 
handed  down  by  Christian  tradition  as  that 
of  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
earliest  notice  of  her  is  in  the  Apocryphal. 
"  Gospel  of  St.  James,''  which  gives  Bethle- 
hem as  her  native  place,  and  speaks  of  her 
as  the  daughter  of  Mntthan  the  priest. 
Hat  than  is  said  to  have  had  three  daughters, 
Mary,  Sobe,  and  Anna,  or  Anne  ;  Mary  bein.tr. 
married  to  a  man  of  Bethlehem,  and  boinR 
mother  to  Mary  Salome !  Sobe  being  also 
married  in  the  same  village,  and  becoming 
the  mother   of   Elisabeth ;    and  Anne    being; 


married  to  Joachim,  a  man  of  Galilee.  St. 
Anne  and  Joachim  her  husband  are  said  to 
have  been  married  for  many  years  before  they 
became  the  parents  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
to  have  died  soon  after  they  had  dedicated 
her,  at  three  years  of  age,  for  the  service  of 
the  Temple  at  Jaruaalera.  [Maky,  The 
Yuumn.]  St.  Anne  was  deeply  venerated 
as  a  saint  by  the  Eastern  Church,  according 
to  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Epiphanius 
[Heres.  78,  78],  as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 
Greek  hymns  of  a  very  early  date  commemo- 
rate her;  homilies,  which  were  preached  on 
the  festivals  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  apeak  of 
her  in  terms  of  laudation,  and  the  Emperor 
Justinian  dedicated  a  Church  in  her  name  at 
Constantinople.  The  Greek  Church  also 
commemorates  St.  Anne  upon  three  days  in 
the  year — on  Sept.  4th  is  her  festival  in  con- 
junction with  her  husband  St.  Joachim ; 
Dec.  9th  is  observed  as  the  day  of  her  con- 
ception :  and  July  25th  as  that  of  her  death. 
In  the  Eoroan  calendar,  and  in  the  ancient  and 
modern  calendars  of  the  Church  of  England, 
■he  is  commemorated  on  July  28th.  St.  Anne 
is  mostly  represented  in  sacred  art  in  the 
touching  situation  of  teaching  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Annihilation .    [Eternal  Punish  mint.] 

Annihilation  of  Eucharistic  Ele- 
ments,     [THAN  SUBSTANTIATION.] 

Anniversary,  or  Year's  Mind.— The 
day,  in  the  year  following  their  deaths,  upon 
which  deceased  persons  were  commemorated 
by  a  special  mass,  or  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion.  A  faint  relic  of  such  a  com- 
memoration remains  in  too  custom  of  repeat- 
ing the  advertisement  of  a  person's  death  on 
the  anniversary  of  their  decease,  with  the 
words  "in  memoriam "  added  [All  Souls, 
Feast  or.] 

The  term  "  year's  mind  "  was  also  used  as 
the  special  designation  of  a  mass  offered  on 
behalf  of  a  deceased  person  every  day  for  a 
Tear  after  their  departure. 

Annotine  Easter. —The  day  observed 
bv  each  newly -baptised  person  in  the  Primi- 
tive Church  as  the  nominal  anniversary  of  the 
day  of  their  baptism  at  some  time,  mostly 
Easter,  during  the  preceding  year.  The  day 
was  not  a  fixed  one. 

Annual.— A  popular  name  given,  rather 
derisively,  to  any  priest  who  maintained  him- 
self chiefly  by  offering  Year's  Minds.   [Ansi- 

TEKSABT.] 

Annual     Commemoration. — [Cum  - 


ION] 

Annunciation,  Festival  or  the.— 
[March  26th.]-  The  commemoration  of  the 
Angel  Gabriel's  visit  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
when  he  announced  to  her  the  coming 
birth  of  our  Lord.    In  the  Consuetudinary  of 


Sanim  it  is  called  the  Festival  of  "our 
Lord's  "  Annunciation.  In  the  calendar  of 
the  Prayer  Book  the  title  is  the  "  Annuncia- 
tion of  Mary,"  in  the  Table  of  Proper  Lessons, 
the    "  Annunciation    of    our    Lady."       The 

Jopular  designation  is  "  Lady  Day."  The 
.■stivul  can  be  traced  back  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  collects  for  it  being 
extant  in  the  Sacramentaries  of  St.  Gregory 
U.d.  590]  and  St.  Gelasius  fj-B.  492],  and  a 
homily  on  the  day  existing,  which  was 
preached  by  Proclus,  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  died  a.d.  416.  It  is  also  men- 
tioned by  St.  Athanasiua,  St.  Chrysostom,  St. 
Augustine,  and  other  writers  of  equally  early 
date.  It  is  one  of  five  days  ou  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  commemorated  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

Anoil.  To  anoint.  [Anointiso.] 
Anointing,  or  Uxctioh. — The  ceremonial 
use  of  oil  or  precious  ointment,  which  hns 
been  previously  blessed  or  consecrated  for  the 
purpose.  Such  usages  in  the  Christian 
Church  may  he  divided  into  three  classes  : — 
Pint,  the  anointing  of  pontons  in  the  ordinary 
Course  of  the  Christian  life,  as  at  baptism,  in 
confirmation,  and  in  sickness;  ttcondty,  the 
anointing  of  persona  occupying  ministerial 
positions,  as  of  the  clergy  at  their  ordination, 
and  a  sovereign  at  hia  coronation;  and  thirdly, 
the  anointing  of  things  dedicated  to  sacred 
uses,  as  of  churches,  altars,  and  church  uten- 
sils or  "  ornaments." 

At  Baptism.  —  The  use  of  unction  at 
baptism  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity.  Tertullian  [a.o.  2O0],  in 
describing  the  rites  used  in  the  administration 
of  this  sacrament  in  his  own  time,  writes 
that  persons  having  been  thrice  dipped  in  the 
font  and  pledged  themselves  to  obey  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Lord,  "  After  this,  having  coma 
out  from  the  bath,  we  are  anointed  thoroughly 
with  a  blessed  unction."  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem [a.d.  351],  who  describes  the  rites  of 
baptism  in  ono  of  his  Catechetical  Lectures  in 
more  detail,  says,  "  Then  when  yo  were  un- 
clothed ye  were  anointed  with  exorcised  oil 
from  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  to  your  feet, 
and  were  made  partakers  of  the  good  olive 
tree,  Jesus  Christ."  Id  the  Sacramentaries 
or  Service-boofcs  of  the  sixth  century  it  in 
directed  that  when  the  newly-baptised  person 
is  taken  from  tho  font,  he  shall  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  priests,  who  shall 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  chrism  on 
the  crown  of  bis  head,  using  the  prayer  :  — 

"  Ahnig-htv  God,  the  father  of  our  Lord  Jesns 
Christ.  Who  hmth  regenemted  thee  bj  water  ud 
ttie  Hnly  Ghost,  lod  iith  also  given  to  thee  re- 
mission of  all  thj  sins,  anoint  thee  with  the  chrism 
of  salvation  onto  eternal  lite.    Amen." 

The  mediaeval  rites  of  baptism  were  founded 
on  these  of  the  Primitive  Church,  the  child 
being  anointed  with  chrism,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  on  the  breast  and  between  the  shoulders, 
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immediately  after  the  saving  of  the  Baptismal 
Vows,  and  again  after  the  putting  on  of  the 
ohrisom,  or  white  vestment  [Chkisom].  In 
the  Reformed  Prayer  Book  of  1549  these  two 

«r 

anointings  were  retained,  but  upon  the  head, 

the  rubric  and  prayer  being — 

Ttat  ths  Priest  shall  anoint  the  Infant  upon  ths 
kmi,  toying.  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  oar  Lord 
Jenu  Christ,  who  hath  regenerate  thee  by  water 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hath  given  unto  thee 
remisnon  of  all  thy  sins  :  He  vouchsafe  to  anoint 
tfca  with  the  unction  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  bring 
thee  to  the  inheritance  of  everlasting  life.    Amnn." 

In  the  later  Prayer  Books  the  anointing 
was  omitted,  and  only  the  sign  of  the  cross 
retained. 

At  Confirmation. —  The  rite  of  Con- 
firmation was  known  by  the  name  of  "  the 
miction  "or  "  the  anointing"  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostles  [2  Cor.  i.  21 ;  1  John  ii.  20,  27], 
and  was  retained  among  the  Early  Christians 
for  several  centuries,  being  called  "  chrisma," 
as  late  as  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  [a.d.  600], 
The  name  was  associated  with  the  ceremony 
of  anointing  by  several  of  the  fathers,  though 
tome  slight  confusion  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  Confirmation  was  long  administered  im- 
mediately after  Baptism,  and  thus  the  cere- 
monies used  in  the  latter  sometimes  seem  to 
belong  to  the  former.  In  later  days,  when 
Confirmation  was  entirely  separated  from 
Baptism,  and  administered  some  time,  perhaps 
pars,  afterwards,  the  anointing  is  clearly 
marked,  an  ancient  form  used  in  York  diocese 
about  a.d.  700  directing  after  the  words  of 
Confirmation  (similar  to  those  now  in  use), 
*'  Htrt  he  is  to  put  the  chrum  on  the  forehead 
tftkewum,  and  say  :  Receive  the  sign  of  the 
holy  cross  by  the  chrism  of  salvation  in  Jesus 
Christ  unto  eternal  life.  Amen."  This  was 
the  usage  of  the  mediaeval  Church  of 
England,  but  in  the  first  English  Prayer 
Book  there  was  no  mention  of  anointing,  and 
if  the  custom  was  continued  by  some  of  the 
bishops,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  it 
k*>  been  entirely  dropped  since  1662. 

Ix  Time  of  Sickness. —  The  anointing 
°f  sick  persons  with  a  view  to  their  recovery 
**s  practised  by  the  Apostles  during  a  tem- 
porary mission  on  which  they  were  sent  by 
oar  Lord  during  the  second  year  of  His 
ministry,  when  He  commanded  them  to  "  heal 
the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead, 
cast  out  devils  "  [Matt.  x.  8].  Respecting  the 
results  of  this  mission,  it  is  recorded  by  St. 
Uke  that  they  went  "  healing  everywhere  " 
[Lake  ix.  6]*  and  by  St.  Mark  that  they 
"anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and 
taled  them"  [Mark  vi.  13].  During  a 
*bole  generation  there  is  no  further  reference 
to  this  custom,  but  it  is  then  mentioned  again 
fyr  St  James  in  the  words,  "  Is  any  sick 
unong  you  ?  Let  him  call  for  the  elders  of 
*bf-  Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him, 
wointinir  him  with  oil  in  the  Name  of  the 
J"*dM  [James  v.  14J,  Singular  to  pa)',  there 
»  no  further  notice  of  what  seems  to  have 


been  so  familiar  a  rite,  and  one  ordained  by 
our  Lord,  for  about  three  centuries  and  a 
half,  when  it  is  spoken  of  in  an  official  letter 
written  by  Innocent  I.  in  reply  to  one  of 
Decentius,  Bishop  of  Eugubium,  in  the  year 
416.  The  rite  then  existing  is  associated,  as 
a  matter  on  which  no  doubt  had  ever  been 
raised,  with  the  rite  named  by  St.  James, 
but  St.  Innocent  adds  that  as  the  anointing 
oil  has  been  blessed  by  the  bishop,  it  may  be 
used  not  only  by  bishops  and  priests,  but  also 
by  lay  people,  who  may  use  it  for  its  intended 
purpose  "  in  their  own  necessities  or  those  of 
their  friends."  Towards  the  end  of  the  next 
century,  in  the  Sacramentary,  or  Service 
Book,  of  St.  Gregory  [a.d.  590],  we  come  upon 
an  office  for  the  administration  of  the  rite, 
and  the  words  of  it  show  that  it  was  still  used 
for  the  healing  of  the  sick.  The  rubric 
directs,  *4  Anoint  hitn  with  holy  oil,  and  say  " 
this  collect : — "  O  Almighty  God,  have  mercy 
upon  this  Thy  servant,  granting  unto  him 
pardon  of  all  his  sins  and  recovery  from  his 
dangerous  sicknoss  by  means  of  this  holy 
anointing  and  our  prayer." 

From  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the  rite  of 
anointing  the  sick  has  continued  to  be  used 
in  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Continental 
Churches,  but  a  popular  superstition  gradually 
gathered  around  it  which  associated  it  entirely 
with  the  death-bed,  and  the  idea  of  recovery 
by  means  of  it  was  almost  or  quite  lost  sight 
of,  although  it  was  still  found  in  theological 
writings.  At  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
declared  in  the  following  words,  which  are 
found  in  "The  Institution  of  a  Christian 
Man,"  officially  promulgated  in  the  year  1537 : 
— *'  All  Christian  men  should  repute  and 
account  the  said  manner  of  anoiling  among 
the,  other  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  foras- 
much as  it  is  a  visible  sign  of  an  invisible 
grace :  whereof  the  visible  sign  is  the  anoil- 
ing with  oil  in  the  Name  of  God ;  which  oil 
(for  the  natural  properties  belonging  unto  the 
same)  is  a  very  convenient  thing  to  signify 
and  figure  the  great  mercy  and  grace  of  God, 
and  the  spiritual  light,  joy,  comfort,  and 
gladness  which  God  poureth  out  upon  all 
faithful  people,  calling  upon  Him  by  the 
inward  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  the 
grace  conferred  in  this  Sacrament  is  the  relief 
and  recovery  of  the  disease  and  Bickness 
wherewith  the  sick  person  is  then  diseased 
and  troubled,  and  also  the  remission  of  his 
sins,  if  he  be  then  in  sin."  When  the  Prayer 
Book  was  first  set  forth,  in  1549,  this  doctrine 
was  also  illustrated  by  the  prayer  which  was 
appointed  to  bo  used,  which  is  here  given 
with  the  preceding  rubric.  It  was  followed 
by  the  thirteenth  Psalm : — 

•'  T  If  the  sick  person  desire  to  be  anointed,  then 

shall  the  Priest  anoint  him  upon  the  forehead  or 

breast  only,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  saying 

thus, 

AS   with   this  visible   O'l  thv   body   outwardly   is 

anointed  :  so  our  heavenly  Father,  Almighty  God, 


And 
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grant  of  His  infinite  goodness,  that  thv  soul  in- 
wardly may  be  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
is  the  Spirit  of  all  strength,  comfort,  relief,  and 
gladness  ;  and  vouchsafe  for  His  great  mercy  (if  it 
be  His  blessed  will)  to  restore  unto  thee  thy  bodily 
health,  and  strength,  to  serve  Him  ;  and  send  thee 
release  of  all  thy  pains,  troubles,  and  diseases,  both 
in  body  and  mind.  And  howsoever  His  goodness 
(by  His  divine  and  unsearchable  providence)  shall 
dispose  of  thee :  we,  His  unworthy  ministers  and 
servants,  humbly  beseech  the  Eternal  Majesty  to 
do  with  thee  according  to  the  multitude  of  His  in- 
numerable  mercies,  and  to  pardon  thee  all  thy  sins 
and  offences,  committed  by  all  thy  bodily  senses, 
passions,  and  carnal  affections  :  who  also  vouchsafe 
mercifully  to  grant  unto  thee  ghostly  strength,  by 
His  Holy  Spirit,  to  withstand  and  overcome  all 
temptations  and  assaults  of  thine  adversary,  that 
in  no  wise  he  prevail  against  thee,  but  that  thou 
raayest  have  perfect  victory  and  triumph  against 
the  devil,  sin,  and  death,  through  Christ  our  Lord : 
Who  by  His  death  hath  overcome  the  prince  of 
death,  and  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
evermore  liveth  and  reigneth  God,  world  without 
end.    Amen." 

This  short  office  was  not  inserted  at  the 
revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  1552,  nor  in 
that  of  1661. 

The  name  of  "Extreme  Unction"  has 
clung  to  the  rite  in  popular  language  and  in 
Roman  theology  ever  since  the  twelfth 
century,  but  in  earlier  times  it  was  called 
"  the  oil  of  benediction/'  or  "  the  unction  of 
the  blessed  oil,"  iust  as  in  the  Eastern  Church 
it  is  still  called  "  the  prayer  oil,"  or  "  the 
holy  oil/'  and  it  is  never  used  except  for  a 
sick  person  who  is  obviously  dying  or  whose 
recovery  is  not  expected.  But  the  catechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  explains  the  effect  of 
its  use  in  a  way  not  far  different  from  the 
declaration  of  the  Church  of  England,  issued 
not  long  before,  for  it  is  there  said  "  to  remit 
lighter  offences,  to  rid  the  soul  of  the  languor 
and  infirmity  brought  on  it  by  sin,  and  of  all 
other  remains  of  sin  ;  to  strengthen  the  soul 
in  its  last  contest  with  the  Tempter,  and  to 
alleviate  the  burden  of  sin.  The  recovery  of 
health,  if  advantageous  to  the  sick  person,  is 
also  said  to  be  a  benefit  of  the  sacrament,  but 
one  rarely  obtained  because  of  the  weakness 
of  faith  in  these  days  as  compared  with  the 
faith  of  Apostolic  times. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  throughout 
the  Western  Church  to  anoint  the  sick  with 
olive  oil  which  has  been  blessed  on  Maundy 
Thursday  by  a  bishop,  the  person  being 
anointed  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on  the  organs 
of  the  various  senses,  the  eyes,  ears,  nostrils, 
mouth,  and  hands ;  a  suitable  form  of  words 
being  used  at  each  anointing.  In  the  Eastern 
Church  it  is  the  custom  to  use  oil  taken  from 
the  sanctuary  lamp  of  the  church,  which  is 
blessed  in  the  sick  man's  room  by  seven,  or 
at  least  three,  priests. 

At  Ordination. — The  use  of  unction  as 
part  of  the  ordination  of  priests  and  consecra- 
tion of  bishops  is  derived  from  the  Levitical 
Law,  and  was  probably  introduced  into  the 
Christian  Church  among  other  Levitical  cere- 
monies, at  a  period  when  it  was  maintained 
that  the   Christian  Church  was  tho  Divine 


sequel  to  the  Jewish  in  most  things  that  were 
not  directly  connected  with  the  system  of 
animal  sacrifices.  This  unction  of  the  Levi- 
tical priesthood  was  divinely  ordained,  how- 
ever, as  an  essential  part  of  their  ordination, 
and  it  cannot  properly  be  so  regarded  in 
respect  to  the  Christian  ministry,  there  being 
no  evidence  that  it  was  used  by  the  Apostles, 
or  by  their  near  successors. 

The  Divine  Law  on  the  subject  was  laid 
down  in  the  precepts  given  to  Moses  by  God 
on  Sinai,  respecting  the  ordination  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons: — "And  this  is  the  thing  that 
thou  shalt  do  unto  them,  to  hallow  them,  to 
minister  unto  Me  in  the  priest's  offico ;"  sacri- 
fices and  other  rites  being  then  prescribed ; 
and  afterwards,  before  investiture  with 
the  sacred  robes  of  the  priesthood — "  Then 
shalt  thou  take  the  anointing  oil,  and  pour 
it  upon  his  head  and  anoint  him,  .  .  .  and 
thou  shalt  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons" 
[Exod.  xxix.  1 — 9].  "  And  thou  shalt  put 
upon  Aaron  the  holy  garments,  and  anoint 
him,  and  sanctify  him ;  that  he  may  minister 
unto  Me  in  the  priest's  office.  And  thou 
shalt  bring  his  sons  and  clothe  them  with 
coats;  and  thou  shalt  anoint  them  as  thou 
didst  anoint  their  father,  that  they  may 
minister  unto  Me  in  the  priest's  office;  for 
their  anointing  shall  surely  be  an  everlasting 
priesthood  throughout  their  generations " 
[Exod.  xl.  13,  14]. 

The  earliest  period  at  which  anointing 
appears  among  the  ceremonies  of  ordination 
in  service  books  is  in  the  Sacramentary  of 
St.  Gregory  [a.d.  690],  where  directions  are 
given  to  consecrate  with  unction  the  hands  of 
the  priests  ordained;  a  similar  rite  being 
provided  for  in  the  case  of  deacons  as  well  as 
priests  bv  the  English  Pontifical  of  Egbert  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  the  hands 
being  anointed  with  Chrism;  the  Sacra- 
mentary of  Gelasius  [a.d.  492],  where  it  is 
directed  that  the  hands  of  bishops  shall  be 
anointed  with  chrism.  In  that  of  St.  Gregory 
[a.d.  690]  the  anointing  of  the  hands  is 
ordered  for  both  bishops  and  priests.  In  the 
English  bishop's  service-book  known  as  the 
"  Pontifical  of  Egbert"  [a.d.  736—766],  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  are  all  ordered  to  be 
anointed  on  the  hands  with  chrism,  and  on 
the  head  with  oil ;  and  this  represents  the 
mediaeval  practice,  the  prayer  used  by  tho 
ordaining  bishop  being :  "Be  pleased,  O 
Lord,  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  these  hands 
by  this  anointing  and  our  benediction. 
Amen.  That  whomsoever  they  bless  may  be 
blessed,  and  whomsoever  they  consecrate 
may  be  consecrated  and  sanctifiod.  Amen." 
The  use  of  anointing  in  ordination  was  dis- 
continued by  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
year  1649  ;  and  it  is  not  used  in  the  Churches 
of  the  East. 

At  Coronation. — The  anointing  of  kings 
was  also  taken  up  by  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  customs  of  the  Jewish.    Although 


il  vis  not,  liku  that  of  priests,  ordered  by  the 
Uriliral  Law,  its  Divine  institution  is  equally 
voiitht-J  for  by  tbe  commands  of  Uod  in  the 
cue  of  Saul :   "  Thou  shalt  unoint  him  to  be 
inpltin  over  Thy  people  Israel ;  "  in  the  case 
oIDirid:  "Fill  thioo  hom  with  oil,  and  go, 
1  will  send  thee  to  Jesse  the  Bettkkhemito :  for 
I  bit  provided  Me  a  king  among  his  sous  "    | 
[1  Sun.  ii.  16 ;   ivi.  1] ;   and  in  the  case  of    j 
Ma:  "Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  shall  thou    I 
5  over   Israel "   ^1   Kiitga   | 


4  bf/oi-i  it,  durnn  Ski  ie  to  in 


«..  16]. 
LTiristiiniaed,  the 


world    ' 


of    the 

of  king*  appears  to  havo  become 
universal,  and  has  been  used  in  the  corona- 
tion of  English  sovereign*  time  out  of  mind 
During  the  mediaeval  period  coronations 
■m  performed  in  Lntin,  as  all  other  services 
■ere,  but  there  is  comparatively  little  differ- 
ence between  the  old  Latin  form  and  the 
Eieliib.  form  of  modem  times,  except  in  the 
l.'onmiraiun  Service.  In  the  existing  corona- 
tion office  the  rite  of  anointing  is  still  used, 
jnd  the  unlv  particular  in  which  it  differs 
from  that  of  mediaeval  times  is  that  the 
benediction  of  the  oil  la  performed  in  private 
«nd  not  during  the  service.  The  following  is 
tn*  lorm  with  which  Queen  Victoria  was 
wanted  at  her  coronation  by  Archbishop 
Hovley  en  June  'IS,  1838;  and  it  will  be 
obaavid  that  the  rubric  directs  the  "  corona- 
tion  anthem  "  to  be  aung  while  the  anointing 
lalopkce. 

THE  AX 01  ST  1  KG. 

luitt^rum^!\uilatr7iB'TOalh.T^.rr.tailaii 

'■  Sir  QUv  « tin  ntt  nde  at  tJu  .attar ;  nl  Inwtfias 

uSwJWs.tort.iA.  JVekbiefcopieoinnctnta.  Hvwn, 

■en,  Outer  Spirit*.,  ana  tin  Clunr  linoefn.  it  out. 

HTMS. 

Cone,  Holy  Ghort,  our  Souls  inspire. 

I1*  trin|  nidfd,  tin  ArtUtiilurr  Milk  thi.  Prantr ! 

OLord,  Holj  F.tlier.-hobjaDuiiitiii*  with  oil 

*>)•«.  to  teach  and  govern  Thy  People  Israeli 
l*"Uid  moctify  Thy  cho«en  Benanl  Victoria.whn 
>»  m  OtVe  iiid  Minietry,  !■  now  to  be  anointed 

I«H*art»*itJM)ploj.kii(witli   this   Oil,    and 

ittAt^mtlu  ampulla.     foonaecintedQiieen"t 

*SJ  tain :  Btrwogtben  Her,  O  Lord,  with  the  Holy 

"tat  ta.  ComforKr;    Confirm  and  nt.blinh  Her 

•i*  Thy  dm  and  Princely  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of 

■Will  sad  Government,  the  Spirit  of   Counnal 

"1  ukostly  Strength,    the  Spirit  ol  Knowledge 

■H  trw  Oodnssai,  and   Ml  Bar,  O  Lord,  with  the 

SattotTbj  Hoi,  Fear,  now  and  for  ever.    J™™. 

Tkii  Prayer  being  t ruled,  the  Choir  ri*f  I 

ANTHEM. 

Wok    the    Prie.t   and   Nathan   the   Prophet 


„    ....  Jnl*.w,  Olt    Qiirni, 

Brr  nnotioni,   get  btfori  ike  Alia,,  at- 

irtere.  and  awiited  b)  tkt  Lord 
ike  Sao'd  o/  Stat*  hnnq  carried 

Bfr    Jfaji.lv    "    diirobiA   of  Hit 


|«W  ke  Her  Sapporf, 


Pour  JCiriaM.  "/  '"•  Gaitrr  MIA 

Pall  of  Sillt,  or  CUXh  of  Gold  ;  tiki  i 
.-luted,  the  !)««  o/  H'j.tminder  la 
liui  Spoon  from  ojT  the  AlUr.  holdel* 
.no  mi  o/(n«  Itolj  Oil  into  tk.  tpa. 
.trcliWekvp  anointrfA  Ihe  Uueen,  i 
Cr*at: 

On  Ou  CVoun  o/ike  Head, and  on 


l  Holy   Oil,    an  Kinua, 
s  by  Zailok  the  Prie.t 


ltd  your  Uod  hath  given  you 


e  Father,  and  of  the 


his  Father  was  auointad  with  ti 
above  hia  fallows,  by  his  Holy  Anointing  pour  down 
upon  your  Head  and  Heart  the  blowing  o[  the  Holy 
Qhoat,  and  proaper  the  Works  of  your  Hands:  that 
by  the  iaaiaUmr e  of  His  Hearunly  Giaca  yon  may 
preserve  the  People  committed  to  your  charge  in 
Wealth,  Peace,  and  Oocllineaa  ;  and  after  a  long  and 
gloriona  course,  of  ruling  this  Temporal  Kingdom 
Wiielv,  Joatly,  and  Keligiou.ly.  yon  may  at  lost  be 
made  Partaker  of  an  Eternal  Kingdom,  tlirough  the 
Merita  of  Jetua  Christ  our  Lord.    Aima. 

a  PvajMrJ.eiait  mitt.  Uu  Qumii  ari«.,  and  ritt 


n  atainm  Ji 


l\n  Chair. 


[A*, 


■■] 


«rU«dintlu  ip.id.t  o/ tk 


Asomosi 

of  the  Arian  sect,  so  named  from  its  dis- 
tinctive tenet,  that  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  is  entirely  unlike  [Or.  Ano- 
woio>]  to  the  First  Person  in  essence  or 
substance;  that  is,  that  the  Son  is  not  "of  one 
substance  with  the  Father  "  [Gr.  llunodutiat] 
as  is  stated  in  the  Nicene  Creed ;  nor 
even  of  similar  substance  [Gr.  //omowiwioj], 
asalleged  bytho  Sbmi-Ahuns.  Inoir loader 
was  Actius,  first  a  goldsmith,  and  then  a  phy- 
sician of  Antioch,  who,  after  several  abortive 
attempts  to  becomes  priest,  was  madoa  bishop 
at  Constantinople  in  the  year  363,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate. 
The  name  of  his  see  is  unknown,  but  he 
probably  never  took  possession,  for  after 
being  driven  from  place  to  place  by  the 
Arians  for  four  years,  he  died  at  Constanti- 
nople in  A.D.  367.  His  opinions  continued, 
however,  to  be  propagated  by  his  secretary 
Eunomiue,  from  whom  the  Anomcnana  were 
also  called  Eunomians.  Their  exact  state- 
ment of  Arian  opinions  was  as  hateful  to  the 
great  party  of  Semi-Arians  as  to  the  orthodox 
themselves,  the  hard  logic  of  the  Anomivana 
carrying  the  principles  of  the  Remi-Arians 
farther  than  they  were  prepared  to  ro.  Their 
1  opinions  were  condemned  as  heretical  by 
1  the  Semi-Arians  in  the  Synod  of  Ancvra 
■  [a.d.  358],  in  the  Eastern  Synod  of  Seleucia 
,   [A.».  369],  in  the   Western   Synod  of  Ari- 
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minum,   and   finally    and    decisively  at  the 
General  Council  of  Constantinople  [a.d.  381]. 

Ansano,  St. — Until  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury he  was  the  patron  saint  of  Siena  in  Italy. 
The  legend  of  his  life  and  acts  describes  him 
as  the  son  of  a  Roman  nobleman,  and  narrates 
that  he  had  been  secretly  baptised  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  Christian  nurse.  At  nineteen  he 
is  said  to  have  made  his  religion  openly  known, 
converting  many  of  the  people  of  Siena  and 
baptising  them.  After  many  sufferings, 
during  the  Diocletian  persecution,  he  was  at 
last  beheaded  at  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Arbia. 

Anselm,  St.  [a.d.  1034—1109.]  The 
thirty-fourth  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Augustine  for  more 
than  sixteen  years  [a.d.  1093 — 1109],  during 
the  reigns  of  William  Kufus  and  Henry  I. 
Anselm  was  not  an  Englishman,  but  belonged 
to  a  noble  Italian  family  at  Aosta,  in  Pied- 
mont, his  father's  name  being  given  as 
Gondulph,  and  his  mother's  as  Hemmeberga. 
Early  in  life  he  desired  to  take  monastic  vows 
upon  him,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so  by 
his  father,  and  travelled  as  a  young  gentle- 
man of  good  estate  for  several  years  in  France 
and  Normandy.  At  length  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Lanfranc  (subsequently  his  pre- 
decessor at  Canterbury),  who  was  then  prior 
of  the  monastery  of  Bee,  and  in  a.d.  1060, 
when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
Anselm  became  a  monk  of  Bee ;  three  years 
afterwards,  when  Lanfranc  was  made  abbot 
of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen,  Anselm  succeeded 
him  as  prior  of  Bee,  an  office  which  he  held 
for  about  fifteen  years,  when  he  was  elected 
abbot.  He  thus  spent  thirty  -three  years  of 
his  life  in  a  place  which  was  becoming  cele- 
brated as  an  illustrious  school  of  learning, 
and  whence  proceeded  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished churchmen  of  that  age.  It  was 
during  Anselm's  residence  at  Boc  that  he 
wrote  most  of  his  numerous  works,  and 
originated  that  definite  and  exact  system  of 
reasoning  on  theology,  of  which  the  School- 
men were  for  several  centuries  the  exponents ; 
Anselm  heading  the  orthodox  or  Realist  line. 
To  the  ordinary  reader,  however,  his  con- 
nection with  England  as  its  primate  is  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  his  life. 

His  friendship  with  Lanfranc  brought 
Anselm  from  Normandy  on  occasional  visits 
to  England,  where  his  reputation  rose  very 
high,  and  where  he  gained  the  respect  of  the 
Conqueror  and  his  sons.  In  the  year  1093  he 
visited  the  country  again  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  death-bed  of  the  great  Hugh 
Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester :  and  while  at  Chester, 
was  desired  to  visit  the  king,  William  Rufus, 
who  was  lying  dangerously  ill  at  Gloucester. 
The  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  had  been 
vacant  for  four  years,  over  pince  the  death  of 
Lanfranc,  and  other  sees  were  also  vacant, 
the  king  delaying  bis  nominations  to  them 


that    he    might    the    longer    receh 
revenues.     Anselm  persuaded  William 
his  duty  by  appointing  bishops  to  thee 
sees  ;  and  eventually,  under  pressure 
sides,  he  consented  to  the  nomination 
self  as  the  successor  of  Lanfranc. 
consecrated    on    December    4th,    10' 
lived  through  a  stirring  primacy  of 
years,  several  of  which  he  spent  in 
the  continent. 

As  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Ani 
much  to  rivet  on  the  Church  of  Engla 
chains  of  Papal  usurpation  which  it 
much  bitterness  and  enmity  to  undc 
Gregory  VII.,  better  known  as  II  il 
who  occupied  the  Papal  throne  fr 
1073  to  a.d.  1085,  had  carried  the  pn 
of  the  Roman  See  to  a  height  which  1 
never  reached  before  in  his  contest  i 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  whom  he  excommi 
and  his  policy  led  to  the  election  of  i 
Pope,  Guibert,  Bishop  of  Rava 
Clement  III.,  in  a.d.  1080,  who 
twenty  years  recognised  as  pope  by 
siderable  portion  of  the  Church.  Me 
on  the  death  of  Hildebrand  in  a.d. 
successor  was  elected,  in  the  pe 
Victor  III.,  whose  death  took  place 
1087,  and  who  was  then  succeeded 
ban  II.,  who  died  in  a.d.  1099. 
Anselm  became  Archbishop  of  Cante 
a.d.  1093,  he  found  that  William  Rufw 
barons  recognised  Clement  III.  as  poj 
he  himself  recognised  Urban  II.  He 
to  the  king  for  permission  to  visit  R< 
he  might  receive  the  Pall  from  Url 
but  permission  was  refused,  the  pa] 
eventually  sent  to  the  king  by  a  Papi 
in  1096,  and  delivered  to  Anselm 
sovereign's  own  hands.  But  this  wa 
strife  between  king  and  archbishop  re 
pope  and  anti-pope  which  lasted  for 
when  Anselm  succeeded  in  forcing  areo 
of  Urban  II.  on  the  king  and  his  fries 
success  which  the  archbishop  thus  obfc 
behalf  of  the  pope  who  supported  thi 
brandine  policy,  against  the  pope  who 
it,  led  to  further  disputes  between  ] 
William  II. ;  and  when  at  length 
required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
renounce  all  right  of  appeal  from  the 
England  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  nil 
made  it  necessary'  for  him  to  leave  ! 
until  the  death  of  his  sovereign, 
accession  of  Henry  I. 

The  Archbishop  retired  to  Lyons, 
soon  called  to  Rome  by  the  Pop 
cause  he  had  so  strongly  maintained 
he  was  at  Rome,  the  Latoran  Com 
held,  and.  as  no  Archbishop  of  On 
had  ever  been  present  on  such  an  i 
there  were  doubts  as  to  the  precedent 
should  be  given  to  him.  Urban  IX 
the  question  by  placing  Anselm  on  ] 
hand,  with  the  complimentary  saying 
appeared  there  as  "  alterius  orbis  F»| 


J 


id  much  a  representative  bishop,  but  a  brother 
pope,  the  Pope  of  that  other  world  which 
lucfched  forth    into  the    unknown  West    of 

On  the  death  of  William  Jinfus,  in  a.d. 
UOO,  the  archbishop  returned  from  Home  to 
that  "other  world"  where  his  duties  lav. 
But  almost  immediately  the  embittered 
quarrel  between  king  and  archbishop  again 
arose,  Anselm  opposing  Henry  1.  on  the 
question  of  Investiti'ris,  as  be  had  opposed 
his  brother  on  that  of  the  rival  popes. 
Bishop  had  been  elected  to  vacant  sees 
dorinirtta  yean  of  the  archbishop's  absence, 
and  although  not  consecrated,  they  received 
Uuir  epiampnl  (States  from  the  king  by  the 
ordinary  ceremony  of  investiture  used  under 
thi  Norman  kings,  the  delivery  by  the 
aonreign  to  the  bishop  elect  of  the  crazier 
and  episcopal  ring,  which  had  come  into  the 
king's  custody  on  the  death  of  the  preceding 
bishop.  When  Henry  required  the  arch- 
bishop to  consecrate  these  bishops-elect, 
Ampin  refused,  pleading  that  he  was 
prohibited  from  doing  so  by  the  Bull  which 
Urban  II.  had  issued  in  A.D.  1095.  [Invbs- 
finm.]  Anselm  once  more  visited  Rome. 
His  appeal  from  his  sovereign  was  received 
b/  the  new  Pope,  Pascal  II.,  and  the  latter 
decided  in  his  favour,  forbidding  the  English 
kinjf  to  do  anything  at  variance  with  the 
Bull  of  his  predecessor.  Once  more  Arch- 
bishop Anselm  became  an  exile,  and  be  re- 
unified away  from  England  for  about  seven 
yon,  returning  only  in  1107,  two  years 
before  his  death.  When  the  latter  occurred, 
U  Canterbury,  in  April,  1109,  Anselm  was 
fcrmty-five  year*  old.  and  had  been  arcli- 
biihnp  for  sixteen  years,  but  the  greater  part 
°f  this  sixteen  years  he  had  been  out  of  the 
country.  Nearly  tho  whole  time  of  his 
episcopate  he  was,  in  fact,  working  and 
"otpring  for  tho  maintenance  of  novel  claims 
Bade  by  the  Popes  for  the  exercise  of  supreme 
authority  in  tho  Church  of  England.  Ho 
Wo  the  movement  which  culminated  in 
the  fast  clause  of  Magna  Charta,  "  Let  tho 
Anglican  Church  be  free;"  hut  the  move- 
"eat  was  far  from  being  so  noble  a  one 
ai  these  words  seem  to  indicate,  for  the 
freedom  which  Anselm  and  those  who  followed 
"  bit  wake  sought  was  liberation  from  tho 
antral  constitutional  authority  of  the  Kings 
■'England,  and  slavish  subjugation  to  the 
larooititutional  authority  which  tho  Popes 
"I  Rome  claimed  to  exercise  in  the  Church  of 
Upland.  Had  he  been  an  Englishman, 
Anselm  would  probably  have  taken  the 
"Tpniite  line,  in  which  case  the  usurpation" 
saabliihed  by  tho  popes  at  that  time  could 
Whare  been  maintained,  and  the  history  of 
tfcotedifl-val  Chun*  of  England  would  have 
wn  Tery  different  from  what  it  was.  The 
•thhianop  died  at  Canterbury  on  April  21st, 
»»,  and  was  at  first  buried  in  front, of 
""food-screen,  but  afterwards  in  St.  Anselm's 


Tower.  Just  before  the  current  of  English 
Church  affairs  set  in  steadily  for  the  Refor- 
mation, he  waa  canonised  by  the  efforts  of  his 
successor  Morton,  April  21st,  tho  day  of  his 
death  being  the  day  appointed  for  his  com- 


AntOCliapflL— The  western  portion  of 
a  college  or  other  chapel,  which  is  screened 
oil,  or  otherwise  separated,  from  the  part 
used  for  Divine  Service.  Sometimes  it 
assumes  the  form  of  a  western  transept, 
as  in  the  chapel  of  New  College,  Oxfoiil ; 
at  others  it  is  similar  to  the  nave  of  a  church 
or  cathedral,  as  at  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Ante-Co  mm  union    Service .  —  Th  at 

portion  of  the  Communion  Service  of  the 
Praver  Book  which  precedes  the  prayer  for 
the  Church  Militant.  It  is  sometimes  said 
by  itself,  according  to  the  directions  given  in 
the  first  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Communion 
Service  ; — "  Upon  the  Sundays  and  other  Holy 
Bay  {if  there  be  no  Communion)  ihali  be  laid 
ail  that  ta  appointed  at  the,  Communion  until 
the  end  of  the  general  Prayer  [for  the  whole 
state  of  Christ's  Church  Militant  here  on 
earth],  together  with  one  or  more  of  three 
Collect!  latt  before  rehearsed,  concluding  tcith 
the  BUtting." 

Antalucan  Aamemblies.  -A  designa- 
tion given  tn  times  of  persecution  to  the 
services  of  tho  early  Christians,  especially 
to  the  Holy  Eucharist,  because  they  wore 
held,  partly  for  Safety's  sake,  at  a  very  early 
hour,  before  it  was  light. 

Antepondium. — The  cloth  which  hangs 
in  front  of  the  altar.  It  is  also  called  a 
"  frontal."     [Altar  Cloth.] 

Anthem. — This  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  antiphon,  a  singular  form  of 
tho  plural  Greek  word  nntiphona,  its 
original  form  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early 
English  being  antefn,  and  ant  em.  The 
fn  became  softened  into  m,  as  in  ttefn, 
the  stem  of  a  tree.  This  original  form 
referred  to  the  mode  of  singing,  that 
of  ringing  its  several  divisions  alternately 
from  side  to  side  of  the  choir.  [Antiphokil 
Sinoino.]  But  in  course  of  time  this  strict 
sense  of  the  word  passed  away,  and  the  term 
became  that  of  a  short  sacred  song  in  words 
generally  taken  from  the  Bible,  which  was 
sung  before  and  after  a  psalm,  to  give  tho 
keynote  of  the  sense  in  which  tho  psalm  was 
used.  Such  an  antiphon  was  anciently  sung 
with  the  Penitential  l'salms  when  used  before 
the  Litanv,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  Litany 
and  in  the  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick,  appearing  in  the  latter  place  in  the 
form.  "  Remember  not.  Lord,  our  iniquitio-, 
nor  the  iniquities  of  our  forefathers.  Sparo 
us,  good  Lord,  spare  Thy  people,  whom  Thou 
hast  redeemed  with  Thy  most  precious  blood, 
and  be  not  angry  with  us  for  ever."  But 
,  further  on  in  tho  same  service  an  antipbon  is 
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still  attached  to  its  Psalm,  the  seventy-first, 
"  O  Saviour  of  the  world,  Who  by  Thy  cross 
and  precious  blood  hast  redeemed  us,  save  us, 
and  help  us,  wo  humbly  beseech  Thee,  O 
Lord;"  the  only  place  in  the  Prayer  Book 
where  an  antiphon  occurs  for  use  exactly 
in  its  original  way. 

The  transition  from  an  antiphon,  antcfn, 
antempne,  or  antem  of  this  kind  to  an  an- 
them in  the  modern  sense  is  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous. A  practice  arose  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
days  of  singing  such  anthems  at  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  service,  evensong  then  ending 
with  the  third  collect.  Thus  Strypo  writes,  on 
the  authority  of  a  contemporary  record,  that  on 
Mid-lent  Sunday,  March  24th,  1560,  uin  the 
afternoon  Bishop  Barlow,  one  of  King 
Edward's  bishops,  now  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
preached  in  his  habit  before  the  Queen.  His 
sermon  ended  at  five  of  the  clock;  and  pre- 
sently after  her  chapel  went  to  evensong.  The 
cross  as  before  standing  on  the  altar;  and  two 
candlesticks,  and  two  tapers  burning  in  them. 
And,  service  concluded,  a  good  Anthem  was 
sung."  This  custom  was  probably  a  common 
one  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  is  preserved  still  in  the  singing  of  a  hymn 
at  the  end  of  our  present  service.  But  when  the 
Prayer  Book  was  brought  into  its  present  form, 
in  1661,  a  rubric  was  inserted  after  the  third 
collect  at  morning  and  evening  prayer,  which 
made  the  anthem  more  definitely  a  part  of 
Divine  Service — "  In  Quires  and  places  where 
they  sing,  here  followeth  the  Anthem."  In 
the  choirs  of  cathedrals  and  collegiate 
churches  the  rubric  is  exactly  observed  by 
the  singing  of  an  anthem  of  the  kind  illus- 
trated above,  the  words  being  usually  taken 
from  Holy  Scripture ;  and  many  such  an- 
thems are  familiar  to  those  who  have  visited 
St.  Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey,  or  provincial 
cathedrals.  In  parish  churches  a  hymn  in 
verse  is  generally  sung  as  the  anthem,  though 
of  late  years,  owing  partly  to  the  improve- 
ment in  church  choirs,  and  partly  to  the  large 
number  of  compositions  recently  written  for 
this  purpose,  anthems  are  frequently  to  be 
heard  in  many  churches. 


lin,  St. — A  martyr  at  Clermont,  in 
Auvergne,  in  a.d.  255,  and  commemorated  on 
February  6th. 

Anthony,  St.    [Antony.] 

Anthropomorphism. —The  error  of 

attributing  man's  £Gr.  anthrdpos]  form  [Gr. 
morphg]  to  the  Divine  Nature.  It  was  defi- 
nitelv  maintained  bv  a  sect  called  Audians  or 
Aud&ans,  after  their  leader  Audaeus  or  Audi  us. 
The  sect  of  the  Anthro|M)morphites  flourished 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  in  -Meso- 
potamia. 

Anthropopathism  [Or.  antkrdpos,  man ; 
pathos,  an  affection]. — An  error  similar  to 
that  named  in  the  preceding  article,  attribu- 
ting to  God  the  same  feelings,  affections,  and 
capacity  for  suffering,  as  belong  to  man. 


Anti-Adiaphorists.    [Adiaph* 
Anti-Burghers.     [Burghers.] 
Anti-Calvinists.    [Armimans. 

Anti-Christ,  The. — This  is  the  ti 
Ho  AtUichrittos]  by  which  St.  John 
ii.  18,  22,  iv.  3,  2  John  7]  four  timei 
nates  a  personal  opponent  of  Chris 
Kingdom  on  earth,  who  is  referred  to 
being  named  by  other  writers  of  the  < 
New  Testaments.  The  idea  contains 
title  is  that  of  a  person  who  not  only 
himself  to  Christ,  but  one  who  also  se 
self  up  in  His  place,  *  *  The  Antichrit 
fessing  to  be  tl  the  Christ ;  "  this  be 
full  sense  of  the  Greek  preposition  •'  i 

The  earliest  reference  to  such  a 
Messiah  is  in  the  prophet  who  speal 
fully  of  the  Messiah  than  any  otl 
cept  Isaiah — the  prophet  Daniel.  Dei 
his  vision  of  the  last  age  of  the  wo 
the  events  attending  the  coming 
Messiah  to  judgment,  Daniel  speal 
great  world  power  and  kingdom  wh 
arise  up  in  opposition  to  the  Kingdom 
This  power  is  actuated,  and  the  li 
organised  and  ruled,  by  a  human 
represented  under  the  common  mystia 
of  a  "  horn,"  but  a  horn,  or  power, 
eyes  liko  the  eyes  of  man,  and  a  moutl 
ing  •'  great  thiiigs  "  [Dan.  vii.  8,  viii. 
*  •  a  king  of  fierce  countenance,  who  I 
according  to  his  will,  and  he  shall  cxi 
self,  and  magnify  himself  above  evec 
and  shall  speak  marvellous  things  aga 
God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper  until 
dignation  shall  be  accomplished."  11 
represented  that  this  Antitheistic  ki 
wield  great  military  power,  being  o 
shall  *'  honour  the  god  of  forces,"  wl 
"  enter  into  the  countries,  and  shall  c 
and  pass  over ; "  who  "  shall  enter  a 
the  glorious  land,"  "who  shall  pit 
tabernacles  of  his  palace  between  1 
in  the  glorious  holy  mountain," 
"  power  shall  be  mighty,  but  not  by  ] 
power,"  and  "  who  shall  come  to  h 
and  none  shall  help  him "  [Dan, 
— 45].  St.  Paul  can  hardly  be  » 
to  be  looking  towards  the  sanu 
theistic  person,  when  he  writes  of  "  Tl 
less  One,"  "  who  opposeth  and  exalte) 
self  against  everything  that  is  called 
that  is  an  object  of  worship,  so  that  hi 
in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  forth, 
that  ho  is  God"  [2  Thess.  ii.  3,  4]. 

But  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Ta 
the  antitheistic  king  who  will  wield  I 
a  power  in  the  last  age  of  the  world  J 
rally  set  forth  as  a  human  person  n 
simulate  the  Person  and  Power  * 
Incarnate  ;  hence,  he  receives  the  dii 
title  of  Antichrist,  not  of  Antitha 
opponent  of  God,  and  the  terms  in  wi 
is%poken  of  are  often  borrowed  froi 
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used  respecting  Christ.  Thus  Antichrist  has 
hid  "Advent,"  and  "Appearing,''  and 
"  Revelation  in  his  appointed  time."  As  Christ 
brought  into  the  world  "  the  mystery  of  the 
Godliness,"  so  Antichrist  brings  •»  the  mystery 
of  the  Lawlessness  ;  "  and  as  Christ  is  known 
in  His  Kingdom  as  the  "  Lamb  of  God," 
to  Antichrist  is  represented  as  having 
"two  horns  like  a  lamb,  though  he  spake 
like  a  dragon"  [Rev.  xiii.  11].  "The 
Deceiver,"  wrote  Hippolytus  [a.d.  220—236], 
in  a  treatise  on  Christ  and  Antichrist, 
•'seems  to  liken  himself  in  all  things  to  the 
Sun  of  God.  Christ  is  a  lion,  so  Antichrist 
is  a  Hon ;  Christ  is  a  King,  so  Antichrist  also 
is  a  king.  The  Saviour  was  manifested  as 
a  Lamb,  so  he  too  will  appear  as  a  lamb, 
though  inwardly  he  is  a  wolf.  The  Saviour 
came  into  the  world  in  the  Circumcision,  so 
al#  will  he.  The  Saviour  sent  apostles 
among  all  nations,  and  he  in  like  manner  will 
send  false  apostles.  The  Lord  gave  a  seal  to 
those  who  believed  in  Him,  and  he  will  give 
one  in  like  manner.  The  Saviour  appeared 
in  the  form  of  man,  and  he  too  will  come  in 
human  form.  The  Saviour  raised  up  His 
holy  flesh,  and  showed  it  like  a  temple,  and 
he  will  raise  a  temple  of  stone  in  Jerusalem." 
It  was  also  believed  by  some  early  Christian 
writers  that  Antichrist  would  be  an  Incar- 
nation of  the  Evil  One.  *•  For  the  devil,"  says 
Theodore*,  when  commenting  on  Daniel  vii.  26, 
M  will  imitate  the  Incarnation  of  our  God  and 
Saviour:  and  as  the  Lord  was  manifested 
by  the  instrumentality  of  man's  nature,  and 
wrought  our  salvation,  so  the  devil  also  shall 
take  a  meet  instrument  of  his  wickedness, 
and  by  means  thereof  shall  show  forth  his  own 
operation,  deceiving  such  men  as  are  indolent 
*nd  off  their  guard,  with  false  signs  and 
wonders,  and  a  parade  of  simulative  miracles." 
This  latter  feature  in  the  patristic  conception 
of  the  Antichrist  is  in  accordance  with  our 
lord's  own  predictions  respecting  the  last 
*W  of  the  world : — u  There  shall  arise  false 
Christs  and  false  prophets,  and  shall  show 
pat  signs  and  wonders ;  insomuch  that,  if 
11  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very 
*l«t "[Matt  xxiv.  24]. 

This  last  characteristic  of  the  Antichrist's 
v°rk  is  closely  associated  with  the  statement 
°f  St.  Paul  that  he  will  set  himself  up  as  a 
k«her  object  of  worship  than  "all  that 
w  tailed  God."  "In  this  crowning  feature 
"f  the  last  assault  on  Christianity,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  person,  kingdom,  and  wor- 
ship of  Satan  incarnate,  or  of  a  man  wholly 
Passed  by  Satan,  will  be  offered  to  the 
*orid  as  a  substitute  for  the  Person,  Kingdom, 
*°d  worship  of  God  Incarnate,  our  Lord 
f  esoa  Christ.  As  'the  mystery  of  the  Godliness ' 
>*  the  manifestion  of  God  in  the  flesh,  so  a 
'taadfnl  imitation  of  it  will  be  '  the  mystery 
*f  the  Lawlessness.'  "  The  "  abomination  of 
dwolation  "  may  then  be  truly  said  to  "  stand 
a  the  holy  place,"  when  the  man  of  sin,  the 


son  of  perdition,  "  the  lawless  one,  who 
opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  exceedingly 
against  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  an 
object  of  worship,  does  in  his  final  pride  ( sit 
in  the  temple  of  God,'  even  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  by  proclaiming  himself  to  be  the  one 
only  object  of  Divine  worship,  and  declaring 
himself  that  he  is  God"  [Blunt* 8  Annot. 
Bible,  iii.  547].  It  is  to  this  climax  of  Anti- 
christianism,  the  substitution  of  himself  for 
Christ,  that  the  words  of  the  Revelation  seem 
to  refer,  when,  writing  of  such  an  Antichrist, 
the  prophet  says,  "  All  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth  shall  worship  him,  whose  names  are  not 
written  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  "  [Rev.  xiii. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  powerful  princes,  who 
have  showed  themselves  greatly  opposed  to 
religion,  whether  before  or  after  the  Incar- 
nation of  our  Lord,  would  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  Antichrists.  So  the  great  persecutor 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  generally  considered 
by  the  Jews ;  so  Mahomet,  the  great  personal 
opponent  of  Christ,  has  always  been  regarded 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  world. 
"As  the  Saviour,"  said  St.  Jerome,  "had 
Solomon  and  the  other  saints  as  types  of  His 
coming,  so  we  may  rightly  believe  that 
Antichrist  had  as  a  type  of  himself  that  most 
wicked  King  Antiochus,  who  persecuted  the 
saints,  and  profaned  the  Temple.  The  Em- 
peror Nero,  the  first  great  persecutor  of 
Christians,  was  long  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  "  many  Antichrists,"  of  whom  St.  John 
speaks;  and  his  resuscitation  as  the  actual 
Antichrist  was  long  expected. 

Antidicomarianites. — The  name  of  a 
sect  which  arose  in  Arabia,  Rome,  and  else- 
where, in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
its  meaning  being  that  of  "  Opposers  of 
Mary."  They  were  also  called  Antidico- 
marites,  Antimarites,  and  Antimarians,  by 
early  writers.  They  denied  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  remained  a  virgin  ever  after  as 
well  as  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  main- 
taining that  those  who  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Gospels  as  "  His  brethren  "  were  her  children 
by  a  husband  whom  she  married  after  the 
death  of  Jo'seph,  or  by  Joseph  himself.  This 
principal  tenet  of  the  sect  was  revived  by 
many  of  the  early  Puritans  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
Reformers  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
vigorously  defended  the  opinion  of  Mary's 
Perpetual  Virginity.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  those  who  held  these  opinions  were 
ever  formed  into  an  organised  body. 

Antddoron. — The  Greek  liturgical  name 
for  the  bread  which  is  blessed  but  is  not  needed 
for  consecration.  It  was  originally  distributed 
to  non-communicants  "  instead  of  the  gift "  of 
the  Eucharistic  bread  itself,,  and  hence  its 
name.    [Pain  Benz.] 
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Antigua,  Bishopric  of.  [Colonial 
Church.] 

AntUegomena. — A  term  used  in  early 
Christian  tunes  to  designate  books  which 
claimed  to  be  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  whose  authority  was  disputed,  or  **  spoken 
against,"  as  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word.  Such  were  the  seven  General  Epistles, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  the  Divine  [Euseb.,  Eccl.  Hist.,  vi. 
14].  As  there  were  such  books  also — those 
now  called  **  Apocrypha,*'  in  the  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament — the  name  of  Anti- 
legomena  camo  to  be  applied  to  them  also. 
[Apocrypha.] 

Antimensium,  or  Antiminsium.— 

The  Greek  term,  the  latter  word  being  always 
iwed  in  the  Eastern  Church,  for  a  consecrated 
altar  cloth  which  answers  to  the  "corporal" 
of  the  Western  Church.  Some  writers  allege 
that  they  were  intended  only  for  use  on  un- 
oonsecratcd  altars,  like  those  of  oratories,  but 
the  modern  practice  is  to  consecrate  them,  or  a 
piece  of  linen  enough  to  make  several  of  them, 
at  the  consecration  of  a  church,  and  to  use  them 
on  the  altar  which  is  also  consecrated  at  that 
time.  The  same  name  is  given  to  portable 
altars  in  the  Western  Church.  [Super- 
altars.] 

Antinomians. — Those  who  hold  the 
opinion  that  Christianity  is  so  opposed  to 
Law  [Gr.  anti,  against;  fiotnoa,  law],  that  a 
perfect  Christian  is  not  bound  to  obey  the 
precepts  of  the  moral  law.  An  early  form 
of  this  orror  is  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  After  writing,  "  For 
sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you ;  for  ye 
are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace,"  he 
exclaims,  "  What  then,  shall  we  sin  because 
we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace  Y  " 
[Rom.  vi.  14,  15],  and  then  confutes  the  error. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  there  were,  oven 
in  those  early  days,  persons  who  alleged  that 
as  they  lived  no  longer  under  the  restrictions 
of  the  Sinaitic  Law  respecting  ceremonies, 
they  were  free  from  its  restrictions  respecting 
morals ;  as  if  they  had  said,  "  Wo  are  so  com- 
pletely under  grace  that  we  have  nothing  to 
fear ;  let  us  live  as  we  like,  for  grace  has  set 
us  free  and  has  made  us  safe."  The  error 
never  died  out,  and  was  current  among  some 
of  the  strange  sects  which  followed  the  lead 
of  the  N  i  cola  it  an  es  spoken  of  by  St.  John 
in  the  Apocalypse,  making  licentiousness  a 
part  of  their  religion ;  but  it  has  never  been 
made  the  foundation  principle  of  any  organised 
body,  and  so  no  actual  sect  of  Antinomians 
has  ever  existed  under  that  name.  In  theory 
the  principle  was  revived  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  those  (especially  a  Lutheran  named 
John  Agricola)  who  exaggerated  Luther's 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith ;  and  in 
England  it  was  commonly  taught  among  the 
Puritan*  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The 


error  also  pervaded  the  teaching  of  those  wh 
taught  in  an  extreme  form  the  efficacy  o 
faith  alone  for  salvation  [Solifidian  s]  .  Amon 
the  Puritans  there  were  some  who  denie 
that  anything  which  the  elect  may  do  can  b 
regarded  as  sin,  reckoning  themselves  amon 
the  elect,  and  living  accordingly. 

Antioch,  Theological  School  of. — Thi 
term  is  applied  to  a  class  of  theologians,  a 
in  the  case  of  the  Alexandrian  School  [Albi 
andria,  School  of],  and,  as  in  that  case,  i 
originated  in  an  institution  for  the  instructio 
of  converts  to  Christianity.  In  this  schoc 
originated  the  errors  of  Gnosticism,  and  tha 
teaching  of  Paul  of  Samosata  which  gave  ris 
to  Arianism.  But  it  was  also  the  fountain 
head  of  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scriptun 
as  Alexandria  was  of  the  mystical,  and  it  wa 
here  that  St.  Chrysostom  learned  that  metho 
of  exegesis  which  has  made  his  writings  th 
source  of  so  much  sound  theology  and  practici 
godliness.  Critical  details  on  the  subject  c 
Antiochean  theology  mu»t  be  looked  for  else 
whore. 

Antipaschal  Week.— The  week  be 

ginning  with  Low  Sunday,  or  tho  fin 
Sunday  after  Easter,  is  so  called  in  th 
Eastern  Church. 

Antiphon. — A  short  sentence,  gencrall 
taken  from  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  01 
Testament,  sung  before  and  after  a  psaln 
and  intended  to  mark  the  sense  in  which  th 
psalm  is  used  as  a  "Proper  Psalm."  Anti 
phons  are  of  such  ancient  use,  that  an  "  Anti 
phonarium,"  or  book  of  antiphons  for  tb 
year,  is  attributed  to  St.  Gregory  the  Greai 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  Specimen 
of  antiphon 8  still  surviving  in  the  Book  C 
Common  Prayer  are  given  under  the  war 
Anthem. 

Antiphonale. — A  service  book,  contail 
ing  the  words  and  music  of  the  Antiphons. 

Antiphonarium.    [Antiphonale.] 

Antiphonal  Singing.— The  sinking  € 
the  Psalms  verse  by  verse  alternately  o 
opposite  sides  of  the  choir.  The  practice  1 
derived  from  the  Temple  worship,  where  son 
of  the  singers  stood  on  the  right  hand  aa 
some  on  the  left  hand,  "  ward  against  wardj 
Heman,  as  precentor,  standing  in  the  mid] 
[1  Chron.  vi.  33,  39,  44 ;  xxv.  8],  "  to 
even*  morning  to  thank  and  praise  the 
and  likewise  at  even*'  [I  Chron.  xxiii. 
a  method  of  singing  indicated  also  by  the  f( 
in  which  some  of  the  Psalms,  such  as  fll 
twenty-fourth  and  the  hundred  and  thirq 
fourth,  are  composed.  J 

It  has  been  suggested  that  as  David 
the  pattern  of  the  Temple  and  its  furni 
"by   the  Spirit,"  and   *'in  writing  by 
Lord's  hand  upon"  him  [1   Chron.  x 
12,  19],  so  he  who  provided  so  large  a  po: 
of  the  Psalter  should  have  revealed  to 


the  minner  in  which  the  songs  of  Di  vino 
Service  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Church 
■it  tu  he  sung,  hearing  in  spirit  that  which 
lsish  also  hoard,  tbo  antiphonal  worship  of 
thtsnpds  in  heaven,  where  "one  cried  unto 
■nith-r,  and  said,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  tho 
Lord  of  Hosts :  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  Hut 
glori"[lsa.  vi.  3]. 

The  introduction  of  the  practice  into  the 
Chrjtkn  Church  seems  to  have  taken  place 
Terr  won  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
il  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  Koman  capital  of 
Syris  mil  of  Roman  Asia,  that  city  of  An. 
tiwh  which  holds  so  important  a  place  in  the 
■arlv  spread  of  Christianity,  and  where  "  tho 
dimples  were  first  called  Christians."  It  is 
said  by  Socrates,  an  early  Church  historian, 
ihu,  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  English 
translation,  "  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in 
Situ,  the  third  bishop  in  succession  from 
Pettr  the  Apostle,  who  was  conversant  and 
hid  pest  familiarity  with  the  Apostle,  saw  a 
rison  of  angels,  which  extolled  tho  Blessed 
Trinity  with  hymns  that  were  sung  inter- 
ilsngeably,  and  delivered  unto  the  Church 
d  Antioch  the  order  and  manner  of  singing 
eipmed  in  the  vision.  Thereof  it  came  to 
pun  that  every  church  received  the  same 
tndibW'  The  exact  truth  may  be  that 
antiuhomil  singing  was  introduced  into  the 
principal  church  of  tho  most  important  city 
of  tbe  Eastern  world  as  soon  as,  if  ever,  it 
*u  discovered  that  the  non-sacrificial  parts 
of  Jewish.  Divine  worship  wore  to  be  accepted 
he  Christians  as  a  lawful  heritage  which  was 
U  be  banded  on  to  future  ages.  The  churches 
of  Europe  did  not,  however,  adopt  the  custom 
■noils  Inter  date,  when  St.  Ambrose  is  said 
to  hive  introduced  it  at  Milan,  after  a  visit 
witch  he  had  paid  to  Antioch,  when  "  he 
°rdiined,"  says  St.  Augustine,  in  his  Cm- 
/""»j,  "  that  the  psalms  and  hymns  should 
i*  nni;  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
ttrrwtre  sung  in  the  East." 

AntipopeS. — Those  who  hare  claimed  to 

■  {"pes.  but  whose  election  has  either  been 

■  imptlar  as  to  make  it  evident  that  their 
■hum  wis  a  false  one,  or  so  schiamatical  as  to 
"mp  their  uir tensions  to  the  papal  throne 
"wnonical.  The  number  of  such  pretenders 
*"  been  forty,  the  number  of  recognised 
P"$M  having  been  two  hundred  and  fifty* 
**-  But  it  is  not  easy  to  make  tho 
11 -writ  ion,  and  some  Soman  Catholic 
WorinnB  reckon  them  as  few  as  twenty-four. 
*W  has  been  no  such  rival  to  a  reigning 
W*  rince  *.D.  1438.     [Pops.] 

,  A"tipw)d4>t»*pti*t ».— Opponents  of  in- 
m[Gr.  fidm)  baptism. 

iatrtmctifjsj.  A  sect  of  Gnostics  which 
"»  tste  in  the  second  century.  Their 
*«*  limifif-!  "opponents,"  and  is  thus  ex- 
rained  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  :—"  Wo 
Jl!  Ihem  Antitactica  or  opponents  who  say 
-W  God  it  indeed  our  Father,  and  the  Father 
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of  all  things,  and  that  Ho  made  all  thines 
Kood :  but  that  one  of  those  beings  whom  Ho 
Himself  had  made  sowing  tares  among  the 
wheat  originated  evil  of  which  wo  being 
made  partakers,  we  ourselves  become  op. 
ponenta  of  God,"     The  name  appears  to  be  a 

sect  or  sects,  such  as  tho  Cabpochatians  or 
the  Valsntiniaks,  as  indicating  one  of  their 
leading  principles.  Antitactiis  were  accused 
of  being  Antinomians  of  the  grossest  kind. 

Antitrinitariuu. — Those  who  deny 
the  doctrine  that  God  is  Three  Persons  in 
One  God— "Ono  God  in  Trinity,  ntul  Trinity 
in  Unity"— and  oppose  to  it  the  tenet  of  a 
God  without  distinction  of  Persons.  The 
Antitrinitarians  of  the  early  Church  -Acre  the 
Sabfllians  and  the  Ahianb;  the  leading 
onea  in  modem  times  have  been  tho  SoCTNUNs 
und  the  Umitabiasb,  but  no  doubt  Antitrini- 
tarianism  ia  maintained  by  many  who  do  not 
definitely  belong  to  either  of  these  sects. 
[Trinity,  Turn  Holy.] 

Antitype). — That  which  corresponds  to  a 
type.    Thus,  St.  Peter  speaks  of  the  waters 

of  tho  Flood  and  the  watern'of  baptism :  — "  The 
ark  .  .  .  wherein  .  .  .  eight  souls  were 
saved  by  water.  Which  also,  being  an  anti- 
type, baptiam,  ia  now  saving  you"  [1  Ttt. 
iti.  21].  Thus,  while  a  typo  ia  a  figure,  an 
antitype  ia  tho  reality  which  tho  type  pro- 
figured,  an  Christ  is  the  Antitype  of  the 
paschal  lamb.  Many  of  tho  Greek  fathers 
called  the  Holy  Eucharist  an  antitype. 

Antoninea.  An  order  of  monks  estab- 
lished in  France  in  the  Ilth  century  for 
nursing  persons  afflicted  with  "tit.  Antony's 
fire." 

AxttOUy,  St.  [a.d.  251—336].— The  origi- 
nator of  monastic  communities  among  Chris- 
tiana, as  distinguished  from  associittiona  of 
hermits,  each  living  the  life  of  a  solitary  in  a 
separate  place  from  others  [Anuhorrt].  He 
was  the  son  of  noble  mid  wealthy  Egyptian 
parents,  who  lived  at  Coma,  near  Thebes, 
where  ho  whs  born.  At  the  ago  of  eighteen 
he  was  left  without  his  parents,  the  possessor 
of  a  Large  fortune,  imperfectly  educated, 
religiously  trained,  and  with  a  strong  bins 
towards  an  ascetic  life.  Under  the  impulse 
of  strong  feelinga  caused  by  hearing  the 
words  of  onr  Lard  road  in  church— "Sell  all 
thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor''— ho  gave 
away  the  whole  of  hie  largo  property,  not 
even  reserving  anything  for  a  little  sister 
who  had  been  left  to  his  care,  but  turning  her 
over  to  tho  care  of  some  devout  woman  of  hia 
Antony  then  retired  fro: 
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empty  tomb,  and  then  for  twenty  years  among 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castlo  near  tho  Nile.  In 
his  solitary  life  he  was  visited  by  many  on 
account  of  the  reputation  which  ho  acquired 
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for  conflicts  with  the  devil,  for  the  working 
of  miracles,  and  for  holiness.  This  led  him 
to  leave  his  solitude  for  a  time,  and  collect  his 
followers  in  a  monastery  at  Phaium,  near 
Aphroditopolis,  now  Atfieh,  where  man)r 
might  live  together  under  religious  rules,  and 
earn  their  bread  by  manual  labour.  He  also 
founded  a  second  monastery  at  Pispir,  on  the 
Nile,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  others; 
but  Antony  would  never  consent  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  any  community,  and  though  he 
spent  part  of  his  life  in  ministering  among 
the  crowds  who  followed  him,  and  in  many 
good  acts  of  charity,  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  his  cell  in  the  ruined 
castle  and  to  his  solitary  and  ascetic  life.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  give  any  account  of  his 
supposed  conflicts  with  evil  spirits,  which 
many  writers  have  supposed  with  reason  to 
be  the  fancy  of  a  mind  which  was  to  a  certain 
extent  unhinged  by  solitary  life  and  severe 
asceticism.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  narrate  any 
of  the  miracles  which  he  is  alleged  to  have 
wrought,  as  some  of  them  are  obviously  false, 
among  which  most  persons  would  include  the 
pretty  story  of  the  fishes  collecting  near  the 
shore  in  a  vast  congregation  to  hear  a  sermon 
from  his  lips  when  the  men  and  women  to 
whom  he  preached  refused  to  give  any  atten- 
tion to  him.  The  effect  of  his  preaching  was 
in  reality  so  great  as  to  lead  to  the  foundation 
of  a  system  which  revolutionised  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  which,  under  the  hands  of 
men  like  St.  Benedict,  arose  to  such  a  degree 
of  influence  that  it  left  its  mark  upon  every 
civilised  country  and  upon  every  age  down  to 
our  own.  That  St.  Antony  was  a  man  of 
great  personal  holiness  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  many 
legends  with  which  his  memory  has  been  en- 
crusted were  the  innocent,  because  almost 
unconscious,  inventions  of  over-zealous  ad- 
mirers, who  misunderstood  his  meaning  when 
preaching  to  them ;  others  perverted  versions 
of  circumstances  much  less  marvellous  in 
reality  than  they  appear  in  the  ever-growing 
legend ;  and  others  the  fruit  of  the  painter's 
imagination.  He  lived  to  the  surprising  age 
of  one  hundred  and  five  years,  dying  peace- 
fully and  happily  in  his  hermitage,  probably 
on  January  17th,  the  day  set  apart  as  his  fes- 
tival in  the  ancient  calendars. 

The  usual  symbol  of  St.  Antony  is  the 
tau,  or  Egyptian  cross,  shaped  like  the  letter 
T,  which  has  become  known  as  St.  Antony's 
cross,  and  which  is  sometimes  thought  to 
represent  the  crutch  used  by  him  in  his  old 
age.  A  pig  is  also  a  common  symbol  of  the 
saint,  for  what  reason  is  not  known.  A  third 
symbol  is  that  of  a  bell,  which  is  sometimes 
carried  by  the  saint,  and  at  others  hung  round 
the  neck  of  the  pig;  perhaps  this  symbol 
has  originated  in  the  stories  respecting  St. 
Antony's  exorcism  of  evil  spirits,  a  bell 
occupying  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  cere- 
monies used  at  exorcism. 


Antony  of  Padna,  St.  [a.d.  1195— 
1231]. — A  great  Franciscan  preacher  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  born  at  Lisbon,  but  spend- 
ing most  of  his  life  at  Padua,  in  Italy.  He 
died  in  the  latter  city  on  June  13th,  1231, 
and  was  canonised  in  the  same  year,  the  day 
to  which  his  name  is  affixed  in  the  calendars 
being  that  of  his  death. 

Antosiandrians.— The  name  given  to 
Melancthon  and  other  opponents  of  Osiander, 
or  Hosamann  [a.d.  1530],  who  himself  was 
one  of  the  Protestant  opponents  of  Luther. 

[OSIANDRIAN8.] 

Antrim,  Presbytery  of. — A  section  of 
the  Irish  Presbvterians,  which  separated  from 
the  main  body  in  a.d.  1750.  They  refused  to 
subscribe  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  adopted  Arian  principles. 

Apelleians,  Apellianists,  or  Apbllites. 

— A  Gnostic  sect  of  the  second  century,  which 
took  its  name  from  Apelles,  its  founder. 
Apelles  had  been  a  follower  of  Marcion 
[Marcionites],  but  was  repudiated  by  the 
latter  on  account  of  his  licentiousness.  He 
then  established  a  sect  which  embraced  some 
of  the  opinions  of  Marcion  but  rejected  others. 
The  Appellians  attributed  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  a  being  created  by  God,  not  to  God 
himself,  and  believed  that  this  creator  was 
the  author  of  evil.  Christ,  who  suffered  and 
died,  was,  in  their  opinion,  a  Spirit  who  de- 
scended from  Heaven  and  assumed  a  Body 
compounded  of  the  four  elements,  earth,  air, 
fire,  and  water,  which  elements  being  dis- 
persed, the  Spirit  called  Christ  re-ascended  to 
heaven.  The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  inspired  by  the  author  of  evil,  the 
creator  of  the  world,  and  the  Law  of  Moses 
was  also  evil. 

Aphthartodocetae. — A  division  of  the 
MoNorHYSiTES ;  also  called,  after  their  leaders 
in  Armenia  and  in  Egypt,  Julianists,  and 
GAiANira.  They  first  appear  distinctively 
about  a.d.  649;  their  distinctive  principle 
being  that  the  human  part  of  the  one  Nature, 
which  the  Monopbysites  attributed  to  our 
Lord,  was  possessed  of  the  quality  of  in- 
corruptibility [Gr.  aphtJuirsia).  The  term 
docette  was  added  to  signify  that  they  con- 
sidered our  Lord's  Body  to  be  so  far  a 
phantom  that  it  was  not  really  capable  of 
doing  and  suffering  the  things  which  it  seemed 
to  do  and  suffer  [Docetje]. 

Apocalypse  [Gr.  Apocafapsi*].  A 
revelation  or  unveiling  of  mysteries.  The 
term  is  generally  applied  to  the  last  book  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John  the  Divine;  but  apocalyptic  elements 
pervade  the  prophetical  books  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  word  was  also  used  as  the 
title  of  various  uninspired  books  used  by  the 
early  Christians,  and  believed  by  some  of  the 
latter  to  be  inspired.  [Rbvelation,  Apocry- 
phal Apocalypses.] 
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ApoCaritOS. — A  Manichwan  sect  which 
arow  about  the  year  275,  the  particular  tenet 
in  which  they  differed  from  other  Manichaaaus 
being  the  belief  that  the  human  soul  is  un- 
created, divine,  and  eternal.  This  belief  they 
grounded  on  Gen.  ii.  7.  Their  name  is 
Greek,  signifying  "  super-eminence  in  good- 
ness* 

Apocrypha. — This  is  a  shortened  form 
of  the  Greek  phrase  Biblia  Apocrypha,  the 
"Hidden"  or  •« Secret"  Books.  It  was 
originally  used  in  the  primitive  Church  as 
the  designation  of  false  Gospels,  and  other 
books  put  forth  by  heretics,  the  idea  of 
secrecy  being  derived  from  one  class  only  of 
such  books,  those  secret  books  in  which,  as  in 
the  "Book  of  Mormon  "  of  modern  times,  the 
heretics  professed  to  have  a  revelation  over 
and  above  that  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  books  of  Old  Testament  times  which  are 
now  called  apocryphal,  were  formerly  called 
*  ecclesiastical/'  The  earliest  use  of  the 
vord  in  English  is  in  the  prologue  or  preface 
to  Wickliffe's  Bible,  which  says  that  St. 
Jerome  had  declared  of  the  third  and  fourth 
books  of  Esdras  that  they  "  ben  apocrifa,  that 
k  not  of  autoritie  of  bileue." 

The  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
books  and  portions  cl  books  which  form  part 
of  the  Septuagint  or  Greek  Old  Testament, 
tat  not  of  the  Hebrew.  These  were  first 
separated  from  the  books  in  which  they  had 
*Ws  previously  appeared  in  Greek  and 
I*tin  Bibles  by  Bishop  Coverdale  in  his 
English  Bible  of  1535,  and  in  making  the 
change  he  gave  this  caution  to  readers : — 
"  Nevertheless,  I  have  not  gathered  them  to- 
gether to  the  intent  that  I  would  have  them 
dopued  or  little  set  by,  or  that  I  should  think 
them  false,  for  I  am  not  ablo  to  prove  it. 
Yea,  I  doubt  not  verily  if  they  were  equally 
conferred  with  the  other  open  Scripture  (time, 
pbce,  and  circumstances  in  all  things  con- 
•"kred),  they  should  neither  seem  contrary, 
nor  be  untruly  and  perversely  alleged."  The 
Geneva  Bible  of  1560  also  gives  this  valuable 
explanation  in  its  preface  to  the  Apocrypha : — 
"These  books  that  follow  in  order  after  the 
^ophets  unto  the  New  Testament  are  called 
Apocrypha,  that  is,  books  which  wore  not 
'weired  by  a  common  consent  to  be  read  and 
^pounded  publicly  in  the  Church,  neither 
yet  serve  to  prove  any  point  of  Christian 
tl&on,  save  inasmuch  as  they  had  the  con- 
*ot  of  the  other  Scriptures  called  canonical, 
to  confirm  the  same,  or  rather,  wherever  they 
**  grounded  ;  but,  as  books  proceeding  from 
Nly  men,  were  received  to  be  read  for  the 
•dnncement  and  furtherance  of  the  know- 
kd$e  of  the  history,  and  for  the  instruction  of 
Nly  manners,  which  books  declare  that  at 
jj  times  God  had  an  especial  care  for  His 
Church,  and  left  them  not  entirely  destitute 
?  teachers  and  means  to  confirm  them  in  the 
of  the  promised  Messiah ;  and  also  that 


witness  that  those  calamities  God  sent  to  His 
Church  were  according  to  His  Providence, 
who  had  both  so  threatened  by  His  Prophets, 
and  so  brought  to  pass  for  the  destruction  of 
their  enemies,  and  for  the  trial  of  His 
children."  The  principle  on  which  these 
books  are  included  in  the  English  Bible  in 
use  in  the  Church  of  England  is  stated  in  the 
sixth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion : — 
"  And  the  other  books  (as  Hierome  saith)  the 
Church  doth  read  for  example  of  life  and 
instruction  of  manners;  but  yet  doth  it  not 
apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine ;  such 
are  these  following  : — 

Song  of  the  Three  Child- 

ren, 
Story  of  Susanna, 
Of  Bel  and  tbe  Dragon, 
Prayer  of  Manasaes, 
First  Book  of   Macca- 
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Second  Book  of  Macca- 


Third  Book  of  Esdras, 
Fourth  Book  of  Esdras, 
Book  of  Tobias, 
Book  of  Judith, 
Best   of   the   Book   of 

Esther, 
Book  of  Wisdom, 
Jesos  the  Son  of  Siracb, 
Baruch  the  Prophet, 


bees." 


The  Septuagint  Greek  Bible,  that  which  is 
used  in  the  Churches  of  the  East,  of  Russia, 
and  of  Greece,  still  retains  the  Old  Testament 
Apocrypha  in  their  original  places;  and  so 
also  do  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  all  English  and 
other  versions  translated  from  it,  which  are  in 
use  in  Continental  Churches  and  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England,  Ireland* 
America,  and  other  countries.  There  was  a 
strong  disposition  at  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
separate  the  apocryphal  books  from  the 
canonical,  as  in  English  Bible,  but  in  the  end 
only  the  two  books  of  Esdras  and  the  Prayer 
of  Manasses  were  so  separated,  and  printed 
after  the  New  Testament. 

Apocryphal  Gospels.— St.  Luke  ap- 
pears to  imply  that  there  were  many  narratives 
of  the  Life  of  Christ  in  existence  when  he  wrote 
his  Gospel,  his  dedication  of  it  to  Theophilus, 
beginning  with  the  words,  "  Forasmuch  as 
many  attempted  to  set  forth  in  order  a 
declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most 
surely  believ  id  among  us,  even  as  they 
delivered  them  unto  us,  which  from  tho 
beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  Word  "  [Luke  i.  1].  As  tho  narra- 
tive of  our  Lord's  acts  and  words  was 
delivered  by  word  of  mouth  to  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  these  attempts  to  record  it  in  writing 
would  be  very  numerous ;  but  if  so,  they  must 
have  vanished  before  the  clearer  light  of  the 
inspired  Gospel,  for  no  works  are  now  known 
to  exist  which  can  be  said  to  correspond  with 
St.  Luke* 8  reference  to  them.  They  ob- 
viously had  no  weight  in  the  Church,  for 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  early 
Christian  writers.  A  few  works  have,  how- 
ever, come  down  from  primitive  times,  which 
are  entitled  "  Gospels,"  and  though  they  have 
never  been  included  in  tho  New  Testament  as 
the  Apocryphal  books  of  Old  Testament  were 
by  the  Septuagint  translators,  yet  they  have 
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received  the  name  of  Apocrypha,  as  having  a 
certain  association  with  it  through  their  pre- 
tension to  narrate  certain  portions  of  our 
Lord's  Life  and  Work. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  James,  otherwise  en- 
titled The  Pkotevangelium  or  original 
Gospel,  is  supposed  by  the  great  critic 
Tischendorf  to  have  been  written  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  ;  but  no  copy  of 
it  exists  which  is  of  earlier  date  than  the 
eloventh,  though  early  Christian  writers 
occasionally  refer  to  it.  It  professes  to  give 
an  account  of  the  birth  and  early  life  of  the 
Virgin  Mar?,  and  also  the  history  of  our 
Lord's  childhood  as  far  as  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great.  Minute  particulars  of  these  are 
given  which  probably  embody  traditions  that 
were  current  among  tho  disciples,  and  may 
possibly  have  been  derived  from  those  who 
had  known  the  Virgin ;  but  some  portions  are 
trifling  and  incredible,  and  these  throw  doubt 
upon  the  historical  value  of  the  whole  work. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  is  much  longer 
than  that  of  St.  James,  but  does  not  profess 
to  go  more  than  a  few  years  further  with  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  Life.  It  appears  to 
have  been  written  at  a  later  date;  and  it 
contains  much  which  is  certainly  false,  such 
as  anecdotes  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  striking 
dead  a  schoolmaster  who  smote  Him  for 
asking  a  question,  a  boy  who  pushed  against 
His  shoulder,  and  another  boy  who  interfered 
with  His  play. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary 
is  found  in  the  works  of  St.  Jerome,  and 
is  probably  in  its  Latin  form  a  work  of  the 
fourth  century,  which  was  translated  from  an 
earlier  one  in  some  other  language.  It  seems 
to  represent  the  belief  of  the  Primitive  Church 
respecting  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful narrative,  and  does  not  contain  any- 
thing in  the  least  degree  inconsistent  with 
Holy  Scripture,  concluding  with  the  words, 
"  And  it  came  to  pass  while  they  were  there, 
her  days  were  accomplished  that  she  should 
bring  forth,  and  she  brought  forth  her  first- 
born Son,  as  the  holy  Evangelists  have 
taught,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  with 
the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost  liveth  and 
reign  eth  God,  for  ever  and  ever." 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Thomas  professes  also 
to  be  an  account  of  our  Lord's  Infancy  and 
Childhood.  Its  date  is  as  early  as  the  century 
after  the  Apostles,  but  it  is  unmistakably  a 
romance.  It  pretends  to  record  many 
miracles  of  our  Lord's  childhood,  which  are  as 
plainly  mere  inventions  as  those  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy.  There  is  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  it  was  composed  by 
some  heretic 

The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  otherwise  called 
The  Acts  of  Pilate.  This  work  was  known 
to  Justin  Martyr  [a.d.  103-164]  and  to 
Tertullian  [a.d.  150-220],  and  was  considered 
by  the  latter  to  be  a  genuine  record  of  facts, 
though  not  inspired.    It  has  come  down  to 


modern  times  in  Greek,  which  the 
writer,  Ananias,  says  that  he  translated 
the  Hebrew  original  in  the  year  440. 
oldest  form  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  n* 
the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  our  L 
they  are  narrated  in  the  authentic  G 
and  works  up  with  the  inspired  nai 
a  detailed  account  of  what  took  place  bf 
Pilate  and  the  Jewish  rulers,  and  also  i 
the  latter  themselves  in  the  Sanfa 
There  is  nothing  in  the  least  contrary 
inconsistent  with,  the  Gospels  in  this  nar. 
and  it  reads  extremely  like  truth, 
portions  are  very  beautiful,  especia 
chapter  in  which  some  of  those  who  hat 
healed  by  our  Lord  come  forward  am 
witness  in  His  favour  before  Pilate,  dec 
what  He  had  done  for  them;  and  ai 
portion  (in  some  copies)  in  which  the  ' 
Mother  cries,  "  How  shall  I  live  w 
Thee,  O  my  Son  ?  .  .  .  Bow  down,  O 
that  I  may  embrace  Him."  In  some  < 
also,  a  continuation  of  tbe  narrative  is 
in  which  two  of  the  saints  who  rose  wi 
Lord,  sons  of  Simeon,  are  made  to  df 
the  descent  of  our  Lord  into  hell,  az 
liberation  of  the  Holy  dead  from  the  po 
Satan  and  death.  This  is  a  very  bej 
work,  whether  fact  or  tiction,  and  * 
popular  during  the  middle  ages,  und 
title  of  The  Harrowing  (that  is,  the  "  ] 
ing,"  ravaging  or  despoiling)  of  Hell, 
Inferno  or  Faradiso  of  Dante,  or  the  JRi 
Lost  of  Milton,  or  the  Pilgrim's  Progt 
Bunyan  have  been  in  later  times.  Som* 
critics  consider  that  this  added  portion. 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus  was  written  as  et 
the  second  century.  Further  informal 
eluding  the  texts  of  the  works  them 
may  be  found  in  Cowper's  Apocryphal  O 

Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apoi 

—  Tno   same  spirit   that   led  men   to 
books    which    were    supplementary    t 
Gospels,  calling  them  also   "  Gospels 
them  to   write  supplementary  Acts  < 
Apostles.     A   great  number  of   such 
must  have  existed  in  primitive  timet 
although    some    would    probably    be 
romances,   others  would  be  quite  lik 
embody  floating  traditions  of   more  C 
authenticity,   respecting  the  full  and 
lives   of   the   Twelve.     But  no  such 
ever  found  a  place  among  the  books 
New  Testament,  and  few  were  aecep 
trustworthy  historical  authorities,  amoi 
more  learned  Christians  of  the  early  Q 
These  Acts  of  Apostles  generally  proi 
give  the  history  of  some  one  Apostli 
the  dispersion  of  the  Twelve  from  Jem 
in  a.d.  42  or  43.     Hence  we  have  the  J 
Andrew,  of  Andrew  and  Matthew,  of 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  &c. 

Most  of  these  Acts  appear  to  hat* 
written  by  Ebionites,  Gnostics,  or  Maal 
although  they  were  sometimes  adopted 
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suitable  alterations,  by  orthodox  writers. 
They  date  from  the  second  century  to  as 
late  as  the  sixth ;  but  the  later  ones  were 
probably  based  on  some  Acts  of  earlier  date, 
or  on  some  written  in  other  languages  than 
those  in  which  they  are  now  extant.  Thus 
the  earliest  of  them,  the  Acts  and  Journeys 
of  Peter,  as  now  known,  are  a  Gnostic  com- 
poeition  of  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
bat  the  work  is  based  on  an  earlier  one,  of 
which  a  fragment  remains,  written  by  Linus, 
his  contemporary.  The  Acts  of  Thaddeus, 
chiefly  comprising  the  legend  of  his  ministra- 
tion to  Aboakus  at  Edessa,  are  extant  both  in 
Syriac  and  Greek,  but  the  Syriac  version, 
which  dates  from  the  third  century,  is  evi- 
dently grounded  on  one  of  much  older  date. 
The  most  interesting  of  all  are  the  Acts  of 
Paul  and  Thecla,  and  the  Recognitions  of 
St.  Clement,  which  are  also  called  the  Acts 
of  Peter.  The  first  of  these,  the  Acts  of 
Paul  and  Thecla,  are  said  by  Tertullian  and 
St  Jerome  to  have  been  written  by  a  priest, 
who  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Paid,  and  who 
confessed  that  it  was  a  romance  written  to 
glorify  the  memory  of  St.  Paul.  Portions  of 
it  are,  notwithstanding  this,  undoubtedly 
historical,  and  the  account  of  Thecla  was 
accepted  as  authentic  by  many  early  Christian 
▼fiters.  The  second  work,  the  Clbmentinb 
Ricogxitioxs,  or  Acts  of  St.  Peter,  or  Jour- 
neys of  St.  Clement,  is  partly  grounded  on 
the  earlier  u  Clementine  Homilies,"  and  pro- 
fanes to  give  an  account  of  St.  Peter's  dis- 
putations with  Simon  Magus,  of  his  instruc- 
tion*, and  of  the  incidents  which  occurred 
during  the  time  when  he  was  travelling  with 
8t  Clement.  The  work  is  extant  in  Latin 
and  Syriac,  the  original,  which  was  in 
Greek,  being  lost.  It  appears  to  have  been 
written  for  the  purpose  of  glorifying  the 
memory  of  St.  Peter,  and  slandering  that  of 
fct  Paul,  the  latter  Apostle  being  represented 
throughout  as  an  antagonist  of  the  earlier 
Apostles.  The  work  was  probably  written  by 
we  of  the  Elchesaite  heretics  early  in 
ke  third  century. 

Apocryphal   Apocalypses.  —  These 

*or&  are  of  a  different  class  from  those 
Preceding,  since  they  do  not  profess  to  nar- 
nte  historical  facts  or  to  deal  with  historical 
P^tonages,  but  to  be  prophecies  respecting 
ti*  future.  Most  of  them  were  associated 
*Hh  the  names  of  Old  Testament  patriarchs 
°f  prophets,  as  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the 
pension  of  Isaiah,  the  Revelation  of  the 
Prophet  Esdras,  and  others.  A  good  and 
"■fly  accessible  specimen  of  this  kind  of 
^calypse  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  book 
°f  Esdras,  which  is  included  among  the  Apo- 
CTTpha  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  in  reality 
1  *ork  written  about  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  •*  in  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin 
°f  the  city  "  [2  Esdr.  iii.  lj,  by  an  unknown 
Hebrew    Christian    living    at    Borne,  the 


mystical  Babylon.  The  so-called  Epistle  of 
St.  Barnabas  and  the  work  called  "  The  Shep- 
herd/* attributed  to  Hennas,  are  compositions 
of  a  different  kind,  since  they  professedly 
belong  to  Christian  times,  but  both  were 
probably  written  about  tbo  end  of  the  first 
century.  Of  later  date,  in  the  second  century, 
another  class  of  such  Revelations  appeared, 
named  after  some  New  Testament  personage, 
as  were  the  Ascension  of  Paul,  the  Revelation 
of  Stephen,  and  the  Revelation  of  Thomas,  all 
of  which  are  thought  to  have  been  of  Gnostic 
origin.  Later  still,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  were  the  Revelation  of  Paul,  the 
Revelation  of  Peter,  the  Revelation  of 
Bartholomew,  and  a  spurious  Revelation  of 
John,  of  which  little  more  exists  than  frag- 
mentary portions. 

Apocryphans. — A  general  name  given 
in  the  early  Church  to  those  sects  of  heretics 
who  based  their  special  doctrines  on  secret 
books  for  which  they  claimed  the  authority 
of  inspiration.  Such  were  many  sects  of  the 
Gnostics  and  the  Manichees.  It  was  to  such 
books  that  the  term  Apocrypha  was  first 
applied.     [Apocrypha.] 

Apollinarians. — A  sect  of  heretics,  so 
nameu  after  their  founder,  Apollinaris,  who 
was  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  in  Syria,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth  century  [d.  a.d.  392]. 
The  special  tenet  of  the  heresy  originated  by 
Apollinaris  was  that  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  consisted  of  body  and  animal  soul 
only,  the  place  of  a  rational  soul  being  sup- 
plied by  its  union  with  His  Divine  Nature. 
Thus  he  denied  the  first  part  of  the  doctrine 
now  formulated  in  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
that  Christ  is  "  perfect  Man,  of  a  reasonable) 
soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting  " 

Assuming  that  a  human  being  consists  of 
a  human  body  [Gr.,  tdma],  a  human  soul 
[Gr.,  psyche},  and  a  human  mind  [Gr., 
nous],  he  maintained  that  the  last  was  not 
present  in  our  Lord.  The  opinion  originated 
in  a  revulsion  from  the  misbeliefs  of  the 
Arians,  and  a  desire  to  express  strongly  the 
perfect  sinlessness  of  our  Lord.  If  He  pos- 
sessed the  same  kind  of  rational  soul  that 
ordinary  man  possesses,  He  was  possessed  of 
that  which  made  Him  capable  of  sinning; 
therefore  He  must  have  consisted  of  s&ma,  a 
body  ;  psyche,  an  animating  soul ;  and  Logos, 
Divine  nature  incapable  of  sinning. 

Apollinarianism  was  condemned  without 
naming  Apollinaris  by  a  Council  held  at 
Rome,  in  a.d.  373,  when  the  bishop  was  either 
deposed  or  gave  up  his  see,  and  formed  a 
separate  congregation  to  which  he  consecrated 
a  bi«hop  named  Vita  lis,  from  whom  the 
Apollinarians  were  often  called  Yitalians. 
Thev  were  at  one  time  verv  numerous,  but 
the  direct  condemnation  of  their  principles  in 
the  General  Council  of  Constantinople  by 
a  svnodical  epistle,  and  the  suppression  of 
their  conventicles  by  Imperial  edicts,  in  the 


yoara  388,  397,  anil  423,  put  an  end  to  their 
existence  as  a  sect.  Those  who  did  not 
return  to  tho  Church  ware  associated  with 
the  Momophysiteb. 

Apollonia,  St.  [a.d.  250].  a  saint  of  much 
note  aa  the  patroness  of  those  who  have  the 
toothache.  The  legend,  respecting  her  ia  that 
she  waa  the  daughter  of  nuh  parents,  who 
were  heathen  in  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
Some  pilgrims  begging  an  alms  of  her 
mother  for  the  love  of  Christ  and  His 
mother,  the  entertained  them  kindly,  and 
received  instruction  from  them  which  led  her 
to  pray  to  tho  Virgin  that  she  might  have  a 
child.  Apollonia  waa  the  fruit  of  the  prayer, 
and  when  she  gTew  up  she  received  baptism 
at  the  hands  of  St.  Leonine,  who  waa  a 
disciple  of  St.  Antony.  After  her  baptism  an 
angel  directed  her  to  go  into  the  city  of  her 
birth  and  make  the  name  of  Christ  known. 
Many  were  converted,  but  some  were  offended, 
and  when  they  complained  to  her  father  he 
delivered  her  up  to  the  governor  aa  a 
Christian.  Here  she  drove  the  evil  spirit 
out  of  an  idol  which  she  was  commanded  to 
worship.  Upon  seeing  this,  the  governor 
ordered  her  to  be  bound  to  a  column,  and  to 
have  her  beautiful  teeth  pulled  out  one  by 
one.  As  she  remained  constant  in  the  Faith, 
ho  then  ordered  a  large  fire  to  be  kindled  in 
which  she  was  consumed.  St.  Apollonia's 
day  in  the  calendars  is  Feb.  9th,  and  she  is 
represented  in  pictures  holding  a  pair  of 
pincers  with  a  tooth  grasped  in  them,  or 
pincers  lying  near  to  her. 

Apologies  for  Christianity.— Works 

written  in  defence  [Greek,  Apologia]  of 
Christianity  against  the  heathen  at  various 
dates  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  centuries. 
When  Christian  principles  and  rites  became 
known  among  the  heathen  they  were  known 
in  a  very  imperfect  degree,  and  were  dis- 
guised by  strange  misrepresentations.  Charges 
were  brought  against  Christianity  that  it  waa 
mere  Atheism  because  it  rejected  all  the 
heathen  deities :  it  was  said  to  lead  to  the 
grossest  immoralities,  such  as  incest  and  in- 
fanticide ;  and  to  promote  disloyalty  to  the 
Emperors.  These  accusations  were  in 
common  circulation  even  among  those  who 
belonged  to  the  educated  classes,  and  they 
had  much  influence  on  the  official  mind  of 
judges  before  whom  Christianity,  or  its  re- 
nunciation, became  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 
It  was  to  meet  these  accusations,  therefore, 
and  to  disabuse  the  governing  classes  of  the 
false  impressions  which  they  had  received, 
that  the  writers  called  Apologists  undertook 
their  work. 


addressed  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  at  Athens, 
of  which  city  Quadratus  seems  to  have  been 
bishop.  A  fragment  of  this  remains  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  in  which 


the  writer  speaks  of  persons  then  living  who 
had  been  miraculously  healed  by  our  Lord. 

An  Apology  written  by  Ahistidbs  waa 
presented  to  the  Emperor  on  the  same 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Athens.  It  ia  said 
to  have  referred  hugely  to  tho  writings  of 
heathen    philosophers,    but    no    part    of    it 

Two  Apologies  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
Johtih  Maktvk,  the  first  being  addressed 
[a.d.  133]  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
to  tho  Senate,  and  to  the  whole  Roman  people  ; 
and  the  second  to  tho  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  [a.D.  161—166].  Antoninus  Pius 
answered  the  first  apology  by  an  Epistle  to 
the  Assembly  of  Asia,  in  which  he  directed 
that  Christiana  should  not  be  molested, 
except  in  cases  of  disloyalty  to  the  Roman 
Government;  and  further,  that  if  any 
Christian  were  arraigned  solely  on  account 
of  his  religion  he  should  be  set  free,  and  his 
accuser  found  guilty.  Justin's  second 
Apology  won  for  him  from  Marcus  Aurelius 
the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

To  the  same  Emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Apologies  wero  addressed  by  Meli.ito, 
Bishop  of  Sardis,  and  Apollinahib,  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis;  Mellito  boldly  lulling  the  Em- 
peror that  the  treatment  Christians  had 
received  from  him  was  such  aa  he  ought  not 
to  show  even  to  barbarous  enemies,  while  the 
Christians  were  loyal  subjects.  Such  out- 
spokenness showed  the  spirit  of  a  martyr- 
But  the  most  outspoken  of  all  the  apologies 
was  that  of  Tehti.'lma.i,  which  was  written  in 
Latin,  all  the  previous  ones  having  been  in 
Greek,  about  a.x>.  194.  From  it  we  are  able 
to  see  better  than  from  any  of  the  rest  what 
were  the  accusations  brought  against  Chris- 
tians. It  is  also  full  of  retort,  showing 
that  the  very  crimes  which  be  bad  shown 
that  the  Christians  were  falsely  accused  of 
committing  were  in  reality  commonly  prac- 
tised among  Pagans,  and  were  what  they 
were  proud  of  in  their  gods,  whom  he  treats  of 
with  the  most  withering  scorn  and  contempt. 
The  arguments  of  apologists  were  drawn 
from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord,  the  rapid  spread  of  His 
religion,  the  constancy  of  Christian  martyrs 
under  their  piteous  sufferings,  the  strict  and 
self-denying  lives  of  Christians,  and  their 
peaceable  obedience  to  the  laws.  They  also 
exhibited  in  the  strongest  possible  light  the 
absurdity  and  worthlssaness  of  Paganism, 
holding  up  its  superstitions  to  unsparing 
ridicule.  At  a  somewhat  later  date  Misu- 
oiue  Felix,  in  a  dialogue  called  the  Octavius 
[about  a.d.  2-20] ;  and  Origen  [a.d.  246],  in 
a  work  against  Celsna;  and  Aknobils,  in  a 
work  written  to  show  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
version, followed  the  same  line,  but  on  a  more 
voluminous  and  leas  rhetorical  plan. 
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from"  [Gr.  apo  stasis],  of  a  soldier  from  the 
commander  and  cause  to  whom  and  to  which 
he  had  promised  allegiance.  It  was  adopted 
among  Christians  as  a  designation  for  the 
forsaking  of  Christianity,  those  who  gave  up 
their  faith  being  called  apostates.  Christians 
were  greatly  tempted  to  apostasy  in  the  days 
of  persecution,  for  the  sake  of  saving  their 
lire*.  When  accused  before  the  magistrates 
of  being  Christians,  they  could  oscape  punish- 
ment, torture,  and  death  by  throwing  a  few 
grain*  of  incense  on  the  fire  of  a  small  altar, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  many  museums,  as  an 
offering  of  adoration  to  a  heathen  deity,  or 
to  "the  genius  of  the  Emperor;"  but  such 
an  act  wus  considered  as  a  complete  and  legal 
renunciation  of  Christianity  by  both  pagans 
and  Christians. 

Another  form  of  apostasy  was  seen,  the 
result  of  that  extravagant  pride  of  intellect 
which  made  the  Emperor  Julian  so  entirely 
renounce  his  belief  in  Christ  that  he  endea- 
voured to  restore  the  ancient  Paganism,  and 
*u  ever  after  known  as  "  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate." Similar  instances  of  wilful  renun- 
ciation of  Christ  were  heard  of  at  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  popular 
creed  was  atheistic. 

In  modern  times,  the  most  frequent  form 
of  formal  apostasy  is  when  Christians  become 
Mahometans. 

Apostle. — This  word  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  verb,  apostellein,  signifying  "  to  send  " 
on  a  message,  and  is  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  "one  sent  forth"  fGr.  apostolos] 
with  authority,  as  an  ambassador  and  repre- 
lentative  of  Christ.  It  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  meaning  of  the  title  that  the  person  sent 
does  not  act  on  his  own  authority,  but  on 
that  of  the  person  sending  him ;  and  hence  it 
u  ooce  used  as  a  title  of  our  Lord  Himself, 
who ia called  "The  Apostle  and  High  Priest 
°f  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus,  who  was 
ttthfolto  Him  that  appointed  Him"  [Heb. 
iil  1]. 

The  title  was  first  given  by  our  Lord, 

tout  constituted  the  Fountain  of  ministerial 

authority,  to  twelve  of  His  desciples,  whom 

He  sent  forth  on  a  temporary  mission,   to 

prepare  the  way  for  his  own  visitation  of 

particular  town*  or  districts    in  the  Holy 

i*nd;  and  they  are  again  called  so  collec- 

tiTeljr  when  permanently  appointed  to  evan- 

gelias  the  world  at  forge,  to  take  their  place 

*i  the  chief  rulers  of  the  Church  on  earth, 

and  to  be  the  twelve  original  channels  through 

*hkh  all  ministerial  authority  was  to  flow 

frwn  the  Fountain  Head  into  the  Church  of 

Oiriat  in  all  places  and  all  times.    Their 

BUDes  are  given  in  four  places  in  the  New 

Testament,  and  with  identities  and  variations 

that  seem  to  be  designed,  as  is  shown  in  the 

Allowing   table.      That    St.    Peter    should 

always  be  named  first  and  Judas  Iscariot  last 

m  a  fact  worth  noting. 


Matth.  z. 
J-4. 

Mark  iii. 
le— 19. 

Luke  vt. 

14—  IS. 

Act«i. 
is— se. 

1 

Simon  Peter 

2 

Andrew 

James 

Andrew 

James 

3 

James 

John 

James 

John 

4 

John 

Andrew 

John 

Andrew 

5 

Philip 

6 

Bartholomew 

Thomas 

7 

Thomas 

Matthew 

Bartholo- 
mew 

8 

Matthew 

Thomas 

Matthew 

9 

James  the  Less 

10 

Lebbnus,  Thaddanu, 
or  Jude 

Simon  the  Canaanito, 
or  Zelotus 

11 

Simon  the  Canaanite 

Jude,  LebbaBue,  or 
Thaddaua 

12 

Judas  Iscariot 

Matthias 

Others  than  these  twelve  are  called  by  the 
same  title  in  the  New  Testament,  especially 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas,  but  it  is  observable 
that  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  written 
a.d.  69  or  70,  a  long  time  after  the  name 
had  become  familiar  to  Christians  as  the 
designation  of  come  others  beside  the  original 
twelve,  "  the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb  " 
are  still  spoken  of,  as  if  the  number  of  those 
who  were  specially  called  so  had  never  been 
exceeded. 

.Apostle,  The. — The  volume  containing 
the  Epistles  used  in  the  Communion  Service, 
which  is  also  named  the  "  Lectionarium  "  and 
"  Epistolarium,"  is  so  called  in  the  Eastern 
Church.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Epistles 
as  a  whole  were  called  "  The  Apostle  "  in  the 
early  Church,  as  the  four  Gospels  as  a  whole 
were  called  "  The  Gospel." 

Apostles'  Creed,  The.    [Creeds.] 

Apostles,  False.    [False  Apostles.  ] 

Apostolic  See. — An  episcopal  see 
founded  by  an  Apostle.  The  title  has  been 
especially  given  to  the  bishopric  of  Antioch, 
founded  by  St.  Peter;  that  of  Ephesus,  founded 
by  St.  Paul ;  and  that  of  Rome,  believed  to 
have  been  founded  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

Apostolical  Canons.    [Canons  ] 

Apostolical  Constitutions.  [Con- 
stitutions.] 

Apostolical  Fathers.    [Fathers.] 

Apostolical  Council. — A  title  some- 
times given  to  the  assembly  of  the  Apostles, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  Acts.  It  is  also  sometimes 
called  "  The  Council  of  Jerusalem." 


ApOBtolical  Succession.  Ministerial 
descent  fj-uui  tho  Apostles,  mid,  through  the 
Apostles,  from  our  Lord,  the  Fountain  of  all 
ministerial  authority.  This  is  regarded  aa 
historically  provable  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  minister  of  tho  Church  of  England,  for 
example,  is  able  to  say  :  "  I  received  my 
ministerial  authority    at   the    hands  of    the 

Bishop  of — ,   who  received  his  [with 

authority  to  transmit  it  to  me]  at  the  hands  o! 
the  three  or  more  bishops  by  whom  he  waa 
consecrated,  each  of  those  three  or  more 
receiving  theirs  from  three  or  more  pre- 
decessors, and  so  on  up  to  the  Apostles  them- 
selves." Thus  the  Apostolical  succession 
resolves  itself  into  an  official  genealogy,  which 
may  be  traced  out  in  a  manner  parallel  to 
that  of  a  natural  genealogy. 

The  reasonably  sure  proof  of  this  ministerial 
genealogy  is  not  so  difficult  in  practice  as  it 
seems  to  be  in  theory,  as  may  be  seen  by 
taking  the  Church  of  England,  and  its  chief 
pastor,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  an 
example.  It  is  historically  certain  that  in  1877 
Archhishop  Benson  was  consecrated  bishup  by 
Archbishop  Tait  and  nine  other  bishops.  It 
is  also  historically  certain  that  these  ten 
bishops  were  consecrated  by  many  earlier 
bishops ;  and  so  the  many  lines  of  the  official 
genealogy  are  carried  upward  through  Arch- 
bishop Cranmor  and  his  mediaeval  predecessors 
to  Archbishop  Pleirmund,  who  was  (if  not 
consecrated  in  England)  consecrated  by  Pope 
Formosua,  in  au.  091,  to  Archbishop  Berth- 
wald,  who  was  consecrated  at  Lyons  by 
Godwyn,  Archbishop  of  that  see,  in  a.d.  693, 
and  to  Archbishop  Theodore,  who  was  conse- 
crated by  Pop©  Vitalian  in  A.D.  868,  and  to 
British  bishops,  French  bishops,  and  Roman 
bishops,  some  of  whom  at  least,  it  is  con- 
tended, received  the  Episcopate  from  Apostles 
themselves,  who  had  received  it  from  our 
Lord. 

There  would  be  no  historical  value  shout 
such  a  geneHlogy  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it 
was  grounded  principally  on  traditions  or  on 
records  of  no  authority.  But  it  so  happens 
that  it  has  been  the  general  custom  to  keep 
records  of  tho  succession  of  bishops  from  the 
first  ages  of  tho  Church,  and  there  is  probably 
no  nobleman  or  gentleman  in  England  whose 
genealogy  can  compare,  for  fulness  and  his- 
torical weight,  with  the  official  genealogy  of  the 
Archhishop  of  Canterbury  and  of  many  other 
bishops.  Irena?us,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  writing 
about  a.d.  1S.>,  says  :  "We  are  able  to  reckon 
up  the  lists  of  bishops  ordained  in  the  churches 
from  the  Apostles  to  our  own  times  .  .  .  . 
but  as  it  would,"  he  adds,  "  be  very  tedious, 
in  such  a  work  as  this,  to  reckon  up  the 
successions  of  all  the  churches,"  ho  will  give 
unly  that  belonging  to  the  Church  of  what 
was  in  those  days  the  world's  metropolis, 
the  Church  of  Home.  After  naming  the 
twelve  bishops  who  had  ruled  that  Church 
from  the  Apostles'  time  to  his  own,  Irensjus 


then  writes,  "  In  this  order,  and  by  this 
succession,  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  from 
the  Apostles,  and  the  preaching  of  the  truth, 
have  come  down  to  us"  [Irenieus,  Agaitut 
Hertiu;  iii.  3].  Materials  for  such  liite  exist 
in  great  abundance  in  the  pages  of  Eusebius 
and  of  later  Church  historians.  A  most 
extensive  collection  of  lists  fur  the  Church  of 
France  may  be  found  in  a  noble  national 
work  entitled  "  Gallia  Christiana."  Similar 
lists  for  the  Church  of  England  have  been 
compiled  for  Le  Neve's  "  Fasti  Ecclesisa 
Anglicansa,"  re-edited  in  1854  by  Sir  Thomas 
lIutfiiB  Hardy,  then  Assistant- keeper  of  the 
Public  Records,  and  for  Stubbs'  "  Registrum 
Sacrum  Anglicanum,"  with  references  to  the 
Records  from  a.d.  697  to  A.D.  1857.  The 
descent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
given  at  length  in  the  Annotated  Prayer  Book, 
4to  edition,  pages  666,  668. 

Apostolic  Bis. —  (1)  There  was  a  medi- 
aeval sect  of  this  name  in  ihe  twelfth  century 
which  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cologne.  From  the  de- 
scription which  is  given  of  it  by  St.  Bernard 
it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  sects  of 
the  middle  ages  whose  members  greatly  de- 
sired a  reformation  of  the  Church,  but  could 
not  stand  against  the  inevitable  temptation  to 
error  and  fanaticism  which  awaited  them 
through  want  of  education  and  of  the  logical 
sense.  They  professed  strict  asceticism,  almost 
condemning  marrutge,  and  habitually  ab- 
stained from  the  use  of  flesh  for  food ;  they 
repudiated  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Eucharist ; 
and  gave  but  a  half-belief  ta  the  leading 
!  doctrines  of  Christianity.  They  may  hare 
been  a  sect  of  the  Waldenses. 

ApOStolicals— (2)  Also  called  Apos- 
tolus and  Apostolic  Bbsthhes.  This  later 
sect  was  founded  in  Lombaxdy  and  the  Tyrol 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Gerard  Sagarelli  of  Parma,  who  was  burned 
to  death  there  in  a.d.  13(10.  Among:  the 
injunctions  which  Sagarelli  gave  them  he 
required  that  they  should  dress  in  white 
garments  similar  to  those  of  the  Franciscan 
friars.  Hence  at  a  later  time  they  were  called 
"Abati,"  or  "  White  Brethren."  They  went 
bareheaded,  and  depended  entirely  on  alms, 
for  which  reason,  and  their  professions  of  self- 
denial  and  humility,  they  called  themselves 
by  a  name  derived  from  that  of  our  Lord's 
Apostles.  They  held  extreme  principle*  re- 
specting what  has  since  been  called  "  com- 
munism," holding  that  their  own  gwods  (of 
which  they  had  none)  and  those  of  their 
wealthier  brethren  should  be  equally  shared 
among  all  ;  and  although  they  were  not  • 
allowed  to  marry,  they  were  permitted  to 
have  spiritual  sisters  attending  them.  After 
the  death  of  Sagarelli  tho  Apostolical*  had  for 
thoir  leader  a  native  of  No  vara  named  Dolcino, 
who  is  named  by  Dante  in  association  with 
Mahomet,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
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of  some  military  skill.     By  fanatical  zeal  and 
predictions  respecting  the  end  of  the  world 
he  greatly  increased  the  number  of  the  Apos- 
tolical*, and  organised  an  army  of  them  so 
effectively  that  he  was  able  to  carry  on  a 
dangerous  civil  war  against  Boniface  VIII., 
the  reigning  pope,  for  two  years.     It  was  in 
reference  to  this  rebellion  that  Dante  makes 
Mahomet  deliver  this  message  to  the  poet  as 
he  was  about  to  return  to  earth  : — 

M  Now  ny  to  Fra  Dolcino,  then,  to  arm  him, 
Thou,  who  perhaps  will  shortly  see  the  sun, 
If  soon  he  wish  not  here  to  follow  me. 
So  with  proTisionB,  that  no  stress  of  snow 
Kay  give  the  victory  to  the  Novarese, 
Which  otherwise  to  gain  would  not  be  easy." 
[Dante*8  inferno,  xxviii.  55.] 

Dolcino  was  nevertheless  defeated  in  several 
tattles,  taken  prisoner,  and  executed  (with 
bis  female  companion  Margaret)  at  Vercelli 
with  cruel  tortures  in  a.d.  1307.  Remains  of 
the  sect  were  still  existing  in  the  south  of 
France  and  Germany  in  1402,  and  the  White 
Brethren  seem  to  have  been  a  revival  of  it  in 
Italy. 

Apostolici. — A  name  assumed  by  the 
Apotactics. 

Apofftoolians. — The  followers  of  Samuel 
Apoetool,  a  Baptist  minister  of  Amsterdam  in 
a.d.  1664.  They  were  a  division  of  the 
Mwmonite  Waterlaxders,  who  arose  in 
opposition  to  the  Galen ists,  both  sects  of 
these  Dutch  Baptists  still  existing  in  Holland. 
The  Apostoolians  maintain  strict  or  close 
communion,  and  are  thus  analogous  to  one 
sertion  of  the  Particular  Baptists  of  Eng- 
land. 

Apotactics,  or  Apostolici. — A  sect  of 
the  third  century,  existing  in  Phrygia,  Cilicia, 
*nd  Pamphylia',  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Apotactics,  or  Renunciators,  because  their 
fading  principle  was  that  the  renunciation  of 
*fl  private  property  was  necessary  for  salva- 
tion. They  are  said  by  Epiphanius,  in  his 
*ork  on  heresies,  to  have  held  and  put  in 
practice  other  extravagant  opinions  respecting 
*>ceticwm,  but  very  little  was  evidently  known 
about  them. 

AppareL  —  An  ornamental  square  or 
ohlong  piece  of  embroidered  silk,  which  is 
**ft  on  to  the  wrists  and  the  bottom  of  the 
*R>>  before  and  behind,  and  around  its  neck. 
The  "  plain  "  alb  of  the  rubric  in  the  first 
English  Prayer  Book  means  an  alb  without 
■pparelg. 

Apparitor. — An  officer  attached  to  the 

Archbishop's,  Bishop's,  or  Archdeacon's  Court, 

wh«e  name  is  derived  from  his  office,  which 

m  that  of  citing  persons  to  appear  before  the 

court  to  which  he  belongs.    This  officer  was 

*nciently  called  a  Summoner,  or,  as  Chaucer 

•pelt  it,  a  "  Sumpnour ;  n  and  the  extortions 

vhica  they  practiced  brought    the    Courts 

which  they  represented  into  great  disfavour 

**  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 


Appeal. — The  removal  of  a  cause  from 
a  court  of  lower  jurisdiction  to  one  of  higher 
jurisdiction,  as  from  the  Court  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  to  that  of  the  archbishop  of 
the  province.  For  the  purposes  of  this  work 
the  term  may  be  regarded  as  referring  to 
appeals  which  were  made  to  the  pope  as  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  judge  in  the  world. 

This  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome  originated  in  the  respect  which  was 
felt  in  early  ages  for  their  position  as  the 
earliest  bishops  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  of 
Christendom  itself.  But  such  few  appeals  as 
were  made  to  them  were  in  the  nature  of 
voluntary  applications  for  advice  rather  than 
of  applications  for  judicial  decisions.  A 
Papal  Court  of  Appeals  was  first  formally 
recognised  by  the  Council  of  Sardica  [a.d. 
347],  at  which  a  motion  of  Bishops  Hosius 
and  Gaudentius  was  adopted,  allowing  a 
bishop  who  was  condemned  by  a  synod  to 
appeal  to  the  Roman  Patriarch,  who  must 
either  confirm  the  synodal  decision  or  appoint 
new  judges.  This  determination  of  the 
council  was  by  no  means  generally  accepted, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  law 
of  the  Church  at  large.  But  in  the  course  of 
the  next  half  century  it  was  construed  in 
Rome  into  the  institution  of  an  appeal  in  all 
important  causes  from  any  bishop  to  the 
pope,  and  this  not  only  by  bishops  them- 
selves, to  whom  the  resolution  of  the  Council 
had  referred,  but  by  any  persons  who  thought 
themselves  aggrieved  in  any  matter  by  the 
decision  of  the  Church  court  of  their  own 
bishop,  and  winhed  to  seek  redress  at  that  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  during  the  mediaeval  period  the  pope  be- 
came, ex  officio^  the  ecclesiastical  judge  in  the 
highest  resort  for  all  the  nations  whose 
churches  acknowledged  obedience  to  him. 

But  the  system  was  not  fully  introduced 
into  England  until  Continental  habits  were 
brought  into  tho  English  Church  by  the 
Conquest,  and  attempts  to  introduce  it  were 
vigorously  opposed  until  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
Thus  the  bishops  and  barons  told  St.  Anselm 
that  it  was  a  thing  unheard  of  for  any  one  to 
carry  their  cause  to  Rome  without  the  king's 
leave,  and  one  of  tho  popes,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Henry  1.,  complained  that  the 
English  sovereign  would  suffer  no  appeals  to 
be  carried  to  him.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen 
the  point  was  conceded,  but  the  concession 
was  withdrawn  in  that  of  Henry  II.,  when 
one  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  ordained 
that  no  appeals  should  be  carried  to  Rome 
without  the  king's  permission.  After  the 
murder  of  Archbishop  Becket  the  point  was 
once  more  conceded,  with  the  single  limitation 
that  such  appeals  should  not  concern  any 
injury  to  the  king  or  the  kingdom. 

So  it  substantially  remained  until  the  year 
1532,  when  an  "Act  for  the  restraint  of 
Appeals  "  ("24  Henry  VIIL,  c.  12]  was  passed, 
which  finally  extinguished  the  authority  of 
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the  pope  u  a  judge  over  the  head  of  English 
judges.  This  Act  contains  some  valuable 
statements  upon  the  subject,  which  must  be 
interesting  to  Englishmen; — 

"  Whereas,"  it  alleges,  "by  divert  sundry 
old  authentic  histories  and  chronicles,  it  is 
manifestly  declared  and  expressed  that  this 
realm  of  England  is  an  empire,  and  so  hath 
been  accepted  in  the  world ;  governed  by  one 
supreme  head  and  king,  having  the  dignity 
and  royal  estate  of  the  imperial  crown  of  the 
same;  unto  whom  a  body  pontic  compact  of 
all  sorts  and  degrees  of  people,  divided  in 
terms  and  by  names  of  spiritualty  and  tem- 
porally, be  bound  and  ought  to  bear,  next  to 
God,  a  natural  and  humble  obedience  :  ho 
being  also  institute  and  furnished  by  the 
goodness  and  sufferance  of  Almighty  God 
with  plenary,  whole,  and  entire  power,  pre- 
eminence, authority,  prerogative  and  juris- 
diction, to  render  and  yield  justice  and  final 
determination  to  all  manner  of  folk,  residents 
or  subjects,  within  this  hie  realm,  .  .  .  with- 
out restraint,  or  provocation  to  any  foreign 
princes  or  potentates  of  the  world  :  the  body 
spiritual  whereof  having  power  when  any 
cause  of  tbe  law  divine  happened  to  come  in 
question,  or  of  spiritual  learning,  then  it  was 
declared,  interpreted,  and  showed  by  that  part 
of  tbe  body  politic  called  the  spiritualty,  now 
usually  called  the  English  Church ;  which 
always  hath  been  reported  and  also  found  of 
that  sort,  that  both  for  knowledge,  integrity, 
and  sufficiency  of  number,  it  hath  been  always 
thought,  and  is  also  at  this  hour  sufficient  and 
meet  of  itself,  without  the  intermeddling  of 
any  exterior  person  or  persons,  to  declare  and 
determine  all  such  doubts,  and  to  administer 
all  such  offices  and  duties  as  to  their  rooms 
spiritual  doth  appertain.  .  .  And  the  laws 
temporal,  for  trial  of  property  of  lands  and 
goods,  and  for  the  conservation  of  the  people 
of  this  realm  in  unity  and  peace,  .  .  .  was 
and  yet  is  administered,  adjudged,  and 
executed  by  sundry  judges  and  ministers 
of  the  other  part  of  the  said  body  politic 
called  the  temporal ty  -  and  both  their  authori- 
ties and  jurisdictions  do  conjoin  together  in 
the  due  administration  of  justice,  the  one  to 
help  the  other." 

It  is  stated  that  appeals  had  been  made  to 
Rome  "  in  causes  testamentary,  causes  of 
matrimony  and  divorces,  oblations,  and  obven- 
tions,"  to  the  great  vexation  and  expense  of 
the  king'*  subjects,  and  the  great  hindrance 
of  justice.  The  appeal  was  often  made  for 
the  purpose  of  delaying  justice,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  conveying  witnesses  and  documents 
was  so  great  that  pontons  aggrieved  wore 
practically  left  without  remedy  by  the  appeal 
of  the  opposite  aide  to  the  pope,  'rhis  system 
was  utterly  abolished  by  the  Act  of  Appeals, 
and  it  was  enacted  that  in  causes  which  had 
hitherto  admitted  of  appeal  to  the  Pope  the 
appeal  should  run  from  the  Archdeacon's 
Court  to  that  of  the  Bishop,  from  the  Bishop's 


Court  to  that  of  the  archbishop  of  the  province, 
*  there  to  bo  definitely  and  finally  ordered, 
decreed,  and  adjudged,  according  to  justice, 
without  any  other  appellation  or  provocation 
to  any  other  person  or  persona,  court  or 
courts""  By  a  subsequent  Act  [25  Hen.  V11I. 
C.  13]  tho  latter  provision  was  modified,  and 
it  was  enacted  that  appeals  might  run  from 
tho  Archbishop's  Court  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  which  was  to  issue  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal  to  certain  delegates  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown  to  re-hoar  tho  cause.  In 
1833  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
substituted  for  the  Court  of  Delegates,  and  so 
the  law  of  Appeal  still  remains. 

Apron,  Bishop's A  rather  absurd  sort 

of  garment  into  the  use  of  which  English 
Bishops  have  drifted  under  the  hands  of 
tailors.  It  is  the  front  part  of  a  cassock  cut 
away  from  the  back  part  and  the  sleeves,  and 
thus  shaped  like  a  blacksmith's  ~"  '■■  —  ■■-■■ 


Hence 


.   It  is 


worn  under  the  coat  instead  of  a  waistcoat. 

ApM.— A  recessed  and  vaulted  building 
at  the  end  of  the  eastern  arm  of  a  church,  or 
of  the  aisles  or  the   transepts,  forming    iu 


in  altar  and  the 
ministrations  connected  with  it.  It  is  gene- 
rally semicircular,  especially  in  very  ancient  , 
churches,  but  not  unfrequently  in  mediaeval 
and  modern  churches  it  has  five  or  more  sides.  ' 
It  is  also  occasionally  found  at  the  west  end 
of  a  church  as  well  as  the  east,  where  it  forms 
a  baptistery.  This  feature  of  church  architec- 
ture was  introduced  from  the  Roman  Basi- 
lica, a  hall  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
which  was  as  common  in  the  town*  at  the 


Bonus  Empire  as  town  halls  are  in  our  Eng- 
ine towns.  Id  thus.*  balls  the  apse  contained 
Use  raised  platform  on  which  the  magistrate 
anil  hU  attendants  were  placed.  When  a 
basilic*  wis  turned  into  a  church,  or  when 
churches,  wens  built  in  the  Bame  form,  the 
allar  m  placed  in  the  chord  of  the  apse,  and 
the  clergy  sat  in  seats  around  the  wall,  with 
the  bishops  in  tho  middle,  the  person  who  cele- 
brated [he  Holy  Communion  standing  on  tho 
eaittraaide  of  the  altar,  facing  west.  In  tho 
present  day,  in  England,  the  altar  is  usually 
jrLsitd  against,  or  near  to,  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  ipse,  tin*  celebrant  standing  on  tho 
western  aide  of  it,  facing  east.  Good  examples 
of  semicircular  apses  may  be  found  in  St. 
rial's  Cathedral,  and  in  many  churches  built 
by  sir  Christopher  Wren  and  his  pupils. 
Among  the  finest  of  ancient  ones  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Agnes  at  Rome.  The  apse  has,  ' 
howerer,  been  glorified  by  the  hands  of  medi- 
a>val  architects  into  such  beautiful  structures 
as  it-  polygonal  terminations  of  Cologne, 
Canterbury,  and  Norwich  Cathedrals. 

AqtUBi,  otherwise  called  "  Hydrotheitas." 
-Thaw  designations  were  given  by  early 
writer!  on  heresies  to  those  who  held  the 
opinion  that  all  things  emanated  by  a  process 
ol  spontaneous  evolution  from  water,  which 
tsVttent  they  affirmed  to  be  co-eternal  with 
God. 

Aquas  Bajulua. — The  name  given  to 
si*  bearer  of  the  holy  water  in  processions. 
'BtDDiHs  or  thk  Bkubs.]  In  small  parishes 
be  sat  doubtless  the  parish  clerk,  fulfilling 
she  dntietof  both  offices.  [Parish  Clerx.] 
M°**aL— These  were  "  water-off erers," 
otherwise  called,  from  two  Greek  words, 
"  Hjdropsraatatse,"  who  used  water  instead 
ol  «ine  for  the  Holy  Eucharist.  This  strange 
and  nnachptural  practice  must  hare  spread 
widely  among  ascetic  sects  in  the  early  ages, 
lor  it  U  mentioned  by  St.  Cyprian,  and  is 
duhu-tly  condemned  by  canons  of  councils  in 
the  reus  370,  676,  and  692.  It  is  not  known 
net  to  have  boon  adopted  by  ascetics  within 
the  Chorea. 

*yiilg — A  Jewish  proselyte  who  is 
famoos  u  a  translator  of  tho  Hebrew  Old 
Testament  into  Greek  in  the  middle  of  the 
sswsd  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Sslive  of  Pontua,  ajs  was  the  Aquila  who, 
■ilb  his  wife  Priacilbs,  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  St.  I'nil.  Epiphanius  also  speaks  of  him 
«  a  relative  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  ("a.  o. 
1 1 7-1  Wj,  who  employed  him  to  superintend 
lie  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  modern 
times  he  has  been  identified  with  the  famous 
Oiuteks.  the  Jewish  commentator.  Traditions 
embodied  in  the  Treatise  of  Epiphanius  on 
weizhtj  and  measures  represent  that  Aquila 
"at  converted  by  observing  tho  holy  lives  of 
the  Christians  who  returned  from  their 
refuge  at  Fella  to  live  in  the  new  Holy  City ; 


but  that  his  persistence  in  the  study  of 
astrology  led  to  his  excommunication,  when 
he  projected  a  new  translation  of  the  Biblo 
""'"  Greek,  for  the  purposo  of  evading  those 
" "'"  is  of  the  Soptuagint  Version 
:riptural  support  to  Christianity. 
Tho  translation  which  he  eventually  produced 
was  so  made  as  to  provide  a  Greek  oqnivalant 
for  every  Hebrew  word,  and  has  thus  become 
a  valuable  help  in  determining  what  was  tho 
text  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  second  century. 
Only  a  portion  of  Aquils's  translation  has 
come  down  to  modern  times,  and  nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  personal  history  than 
what  is  above  stated. 

AqTulintW,  St.  [>.d.  620-695].— This 
saint  was  born  at  Boyeui,  and  served  in  the 
rimy  of  Clovis  II.  About  A.u.  6S3  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Evroux,  and  from  that  time 
He  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  good  of  his 
people,  living  in  a  small  colt  closo  to  his 
cathedral  and  practising  (treat  austerities. 
In  a.d.  688  he  attended  the  Council  of  liouen, 
held  under  St.  Ausbertus,  Towards  tho 
close  of  his  life  he  suffered  from  toss  of  sight, 
and  died  in  a.d.  695,  after  ruling  his  church 
for  forty-two  years.  His  festival  is  marked 
on  Octubor  lwth  in  the  Roman  martyrology, 
but  the  Church  of  Evrcui  commemorates 
him  on  February  lath. 

Aquinas,  Sr.  Thomas,  or  of  Aqcino  [a.d. 
1224.1274],  known  to  the  later  Church  as 
"  the  Angelical  Doctor." — This  most  famous 
theologian  takes  his  ur.me   from  his  birth- 

Slaoe,  Aquino,  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
spies,  and  from  hie  family,  ho  being 
a  younger  son  of  Landulf,  Count  of  Aquino, 
who  was  a  nephew  of  tho  celebrated  I3ar- 
barossa,  the  Emperor  Frederick  1.  From  the 
age  of  live  years  to  that  of  thirteen  Aquinas 
was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Casino,  near  to  the  fumily  seat,  the  castle  of 
Rocca  Secca.  After  that  he  proceeded  to  tho 
University  of  Naples,  which  h»d  just  been 
foundod  by  his  relative  Frederick  II.,  grand- 
son of  Barbarossa,  and  hid  already  acquired 
a  great  reputation.  When  he  was  only 
seventeen  years  of  age  ho  joined  the  recently- 
founded  Order  of  Dominican  Friars  in  one  of 
their  houses  at  Naples.  This  step  was  taken 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents,  and 
illy  distasteful    to    them,   for  it 


if  i 


litoxy  life.  His  mother  hastoned 
to  Naples  to  persuade  htm,  if  possible,  to 
give  up  his  resolution  bofuro  his  noviciate 
was  Over.  To  prevent  them  from  meeting,  he 
was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  Terracina, 
Augni,  and  Rome,  and  when  his  mother 
arrived  in  the  latter  city  she  found  that  he 
had  already  left  for  Paris.  The  Countess, 
assisted  by  her  three  elder  sons,  seized  him  on 
the  road,  snd  carried  him  home  to  the  castle 
of  Rocca  Socca,  where  they  kept  him  under 
At  the  end  of  that 
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timo  Aquinas  escaped  through  a  window, 
fled  to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Home,  and  in 
a.d.  1244  was  taken  to  Paris  under  the  pro- 
tection of  John,  the  Master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  having  now  made  his  profession  as  a 
Friar,  and  been  ordained  priest.  From  Paris 
he  shortly  after  went  to  Cologne  to  finish  his 
education  under  Albert  the  Great,  with  whom 
he  went  again  to  Paris.  In  a.d.  1248  they 
returned  to  Cologne,  where  Aquinas  taught 
philosophy,  formal  theology,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  1258  he  was  again  in  Paris, 
continuing  to  teach  there  as  in  Cologne;  as  so 
great  had  his  reputation  become  that,  in  1255, 
the  University  of  Paris  made  him  Doctor  of 
Theology.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  Italy,  and  taught  in  most  of  the 
Italian  universities,  settling  down  about  1270 
in  that  of  Naples,  where  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  king,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  professorial  work.  Entirely  in- 
disposed for  honour  and  labour  in  the  world, 
he  refused  many  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and, 
among  others,  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples, 
which  was  offered  him  by  Pope  Clement  IV., 
spending  his  years  in  teaching,  and  the 
laborious  pursuits  of  literary  work  in  his 
study.  Having  composed,  by  tho  command 
of  Pope  Urban  IV.,  a  volume  against  the 
separation  of  the  Greek  Church  from  that  of 
Home,  he  was  summoned,  in  a.d.  1274,  by 
Pope  Gregory  X.,  to  attend  the  Council  of 
Lyons,  that  he  might  read  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembly.  He  never  arrived  at  Lyons, 
however,  but,  being  taken  ill  on  the  road, 
and  turning  aside  to  the  monastery  of  Fossa- 
nova,  near  Terracina,  he  died  there  on 
March  7th,  1274,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty. 
Forty  years  afterwards,  in  a.d.  1313,  he 
was  canonised  by  Pope  John  XXII.,  March 
7th,  the  day  of  his  death,  being  assigned  to 
his  name  in  the  calendar.  In  a.d.  1369  his 
body  was  translated  to  a  magnificent  tomb  in 
the  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  at  Toulouse  ; 
and  in  1567  he  was  declared  to  be  a  Doctor  of 
the  Church  by  Pope  Pius  V. 

The  literary  life  of  Aquinas  must  have 
been  as  busy  as  that  of  the  most  active 
modern  author,  his  works  filling  seventeen 
folio  volumes.  They  contain  a  large  body  of 
expositions  of  Holy  Scripture,  some  sermons, 
and  seventy-three  treatises  and  tracts  on 
many  subjects.  But  the  greatest  of  all  his 
literary  labours  was  his  Summa  Theologim^ 
an  elaborate  system  of  theology,  in  which  all 
the  doctrines  maintained  in  the  Church  are 
examined  by  exact  logical  methods.  Many 
editions  of  his  works  have  been  published. 

[THOMI8T8.] 

Arabici. — An  Arabian  sect  of  the  third 
century,  which  held  that  the  soul  dies  with 
the  body,  and  that  both  soul  and  body  will 
be  raised  together  at  the  last  day.  After 
forty  years'  existence,  about  a.d.  250  a  council 
of  bishops  was  held  to  consider  the  doctrine 


of  the  Arabici,  when  the  latter  were  so  con- 
vinced by  the  arguments  of  Origen,  who  was 
present,  that  the  whole  body  of  them  re- 
nounced their  error.  Yet  a  belief  in  the 
"  sleep  of  the  soul ''  between  death  and  the 
general  resurrection  has  been  a  widely-spread 
error  in  later  ages,  though  never  made  the 
special  rallying-point  of  a  sect. 

Arcani  Disdplina.    [Dirciplina  Ab- 

cani.] 

Archangel. — A  chief  [Gr.  arche]  or 
principal  angel.  Among  the  "  nine  orders  of 
angels,"  the  archangels  are  reckoned  the 
eighth,  or  lowest  but  one.  The  title  is  used 
twice  in  the  New  Testament;  by  St.  Paul, 
when  he  writes,  "  For  the  Lord  Himself  shall 
descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the 
voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trump  of 
God"  [1  Thcss.  iv.  16];  and  by  St.  Jude, 
when  he  mentions  "  Michael  the  Archangel " 
[Jude  9].  It  is  also  found  in  the  Second, 
Book  of  Esdras,  a  book  written  about  a.d.  100, 
where  Uriel,  or  Jeremiel,  the  Archangel,  is 
represented  as  showing  to  Esdras  visions  of 
things  to  come  [2  Esdr.  iv.  36].  The  arch- 
angels are  supposed  to  be  seven  in  number, 
the  "seen  angels  having  the  seven  last 
plagues"  [Rev.  xv.  1,6;  xvi.  1 ;  xxi.  9],  and 
the  seven  holy  angels  which  present  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  [comp.  Rev.  viii.  3],  and 
which  go  in  and  out  before  the  glory  of  the 
Holy  One,  of  whom  Raphael  declares  himself 
to  be  one  [Tobit  xii.  15],  being  considered  as 
archangels.  Four  such  principal  angels  or 
archangels  are  named  in  the  canonical  and 
the  apocryphal  books,  namely,  Gabriel  [Dan. 
viii.  18;  ix.  21;  Luke  i.  19,  26],  Michael 
[Dan.  x.  13,  21 ;  xii.  1 ;  Jude  9 ;  Rev.  xii.  7], 
Uriel  [2  Esdr.  iv.  1,  36 ;  v.  20 :  x.  28],  and 
Raphael  [Tobit  iii.  17;  xii.  15].  Jewish 
tradition  gives  the  names  of  three  others, 
namely,  Chamuel,  Jophiel,  and  Zadkiel.  The 
archangel  Gabriel — whose  name  means  "  the 
Strong  One  of  God  " — appeared  to  Daniel,  to 
interpret  his  visions  respecting  the  Messwh ; 
to  Zacharias,  to  announce  the  coming  birth 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of 
our  Lord;  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to 
announce  the  coming  birth  of  our  Lord  Him- 
self ;  and  Gabriel  is  thus  regarded  as  the 
Angel  of  the  Incarnation.  The  archangel 
Michael  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  "chief 
princes"  and  "  Michael,  your  prince,'*  to 
Daniel,  and  is  thus  regarded  as  the  special 
guardian  and  protector  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
But  in  the  New  Testament  he  is  also  repre- 
sented as  carrying  on  the  final  struggle  with 
Satan :  "  There  was  war  in  heaven :  Michael 
and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon*' 
[Rev.  xii.  7].  It  is  a  very  ancient  belief  of 
Jews  and  Christians  that  the  archangel 
Michael  is  God'B  principal  minister  for  judg- 
ment, and  hence  he  is  often  represented  at 
weighing  souls. 
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Archbishop. — The    chief   or    principal 

bishop  ^mnng  the  bishops  of    a    group   of 

dioceses.      The    office    has  been  recognised 

under  Tarions  names — such  as  Metropolitan, 

Vmrh     or    Patriarch — from    the    earliest 

ages  of  the  Church,  and  is  perhaps  the  same 

as  that  of  the  "  Angels  of  the  Seven  Churches  " 

ot  the  province  of  Asia  to  whom  the  seven 

epistles  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  are 

written.      The  earliest    use  of    the  title  is 

found  in  the  writings  of  St.  Athanasius,  who 

•peaks  of  Alexander,  his  own  predecessor  in 

the  we  of  Alexandria,  early  in  the  fourth 

century,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria. 

By  the  canon   law,   the    several   classes  of 

buhops  are  settled  as  four:  [1]  Patriarchs; 

[2]  Archbishops ;  [3]  Metropolitans ;  [4]  Dio- 

cmm  Bishops ;  and  although  the  distinction 

between  metropolitan    and    archbishop   has 

mostly  passed  away  through  the  absorption 

of  the  lower  rank  into  the  higher,  it  is  not 

always   so,    the    English    metropolitans   of 

Unada,  New  Zealand,  and  India  not  being 

archbishops. 

An  archbishop's  office  is  twofold.  As 
bishop  of  a  particular  see,  he  has  to  under- 
take the  ordinary  episcopal  duties  of  a  dio- 
cesan bishop,  in  which  capacity  he  carries  a 
pastoral  crook;  as  archbishop  and  metro- 
politan, he  has  to  undertake,  as  visitor  and 
on  appeal,  the  supervision  of  all  the  dioceses 
within  his  province,  in  which  capacity  he 
curies  a  metropolitan  cross.  Both  crook  and 
rrosi  may  be  seen  on  some  seals  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

England  has  for  twelve  centuries  been  divi- 
ded into  two  Provinces,  Canterbury  and  York, 
vhich  are  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Primate  of  All  England,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York,   Primate   of   England, 
^ben  St  Augustine  reorganised  the  Church 
of  England  among  the  Saxon  conquerors  of 
tbe  country,  Gregory  the  Great  directed  him 
todtvide  it  into  two  Archbishoprics,  one  at 
Ittdon,  even  then  the  chief  city  of  England, 
*ith  twelve  bishops  for  the  south ;  the  other 
it  York,  long  an  important  city  as  the  head- 
^orters  of  the  Roman  forces  in   England, 
•its  twelve  bishops,  for  the  north.      Canter- 
foy,  the  place  where  St.  Augustine  placed 
fc  headquarters  of  his  mission,  was  to  com- 
prehend both  north  and  south  during  the  life- 
tine  of  the  great  missionary,  and  thus  with 
St.  Augustine  [a.d.  597]   originated  the  dis- 
tnctive  title  ever  so  jealously  guarded  by,  and 
on  behalf  of,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
thit  of  "Primate  of  all   England."    The 
•dvice  of  8t.  Gregory  was  not   practically 
carried  out  as  regards  York  for  a  century  and 
■-half  after  the  establishment  of  Canterbury 
**anarchiepiacopal  see.      For  a  short   time 
fi.n.  625 — 633],  Faulinus  was  Bishop  of  the 
Northumbrians,  and  as  such  held  the  Pall  of 
*s  Archbishop  which  was  sent  to  him  by  Pope 
Honoring,  but  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria 
was  not  divided  into  dioceses  until  Paulinus 


had  fled  from  the  north  to  Rochester,  where 
he  was  Bishop  for  eleven  years ;  and  hence  he 
had  no  bishops  under  him,  and  was  never  in 
reality  an  Archbishop.  The  first  actual  Arch- 
bishop of  York  was  Egbert  [a.d.  732 — 766], 
who  was  the  second  Bishop  of  York  that 
had  asked  for  and  received  a  Pall  from  the 
Pope,  and  who  had  for  his  Metropolitical  Pro- 
vince the  dioceses  of  Lindisfarnb,  Hexham, 
and  Withe&ne.  Although,  therefore,  the 
Bishops  of  Canterbury  have  been  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  for  1,288  years,  the  Bishops  of 
York  have  only  been  Archbishops  of  York  for 
1,153  years. 

The  two  Archbishops  of  England,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  position  as  Metropolitans,  have 
very  high  rank  and  privileges.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ranks  as  a  Prince  imme- 
diately after  the  Princes  of  the  blood  royal, 
and  before  all  other  subjects.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  York  ranks  as  a  Prince  before  all 
other  subjects  except  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It 
is  in  token  of  this  high  rank  that  their  mitres 
are  heraldically  represented  as  being  inserted 
in  prince's  coronets,  but  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  the  mitres  which  they 
actually  wore  were  ever  in  this  form.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has,  by  right,  the 
privilege  of  crowning  the  Sovereign,  the 
Archbishop  of  York  that  of  crowning  the 
Queen  Consort.  Both  are  ex  officio  members 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  practically,  if  not  constitution- 
ally, the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  Ministers  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Church. 
At  the  demise  of  the  Sovereign,  in  the  absence 
of  a  regent  there  are  also  special  duties  devol- 
ving upon  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
which  last  until  the  duties  of  sovereign  are 
assumed  by  the  succeeding  Prince  or  Princess. 
The  position  of  Primate  of  All  England  is, 
indeed,  a  very  important  and  a  very  grand 
one.  He  is  practically  a  patriarch,  though  ac- 
tually using  only  the  style  and  title  of  Arch- 
bishop. So  early  had  this  become  evident 
that  at  Councils  held  at  Home  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  placed  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Pope,  taking  precedence  of  all  other 
Archbishops  as,  in  the  complimentary  words 
of  Urban  II.,  "  alterius  orbis  Papa,"  his 
brother  Pope  of  another  world. 

On  the  Primate's  power  of  granting  degrees, 
see  Lambeth  Degrees. 

Both  Archbishops  have  the  title  of  "  Grace," 
and  "Most  Reverend  Father  in  God  by 
Divine  Providence,''  while  the  other  bishops 
have  that  of  "  Lord,"  and  "  Right  Reverend 
Father  in  God  by  Divine  Permission."  The 
Bishop  of  Meath,  however,  is  addressed  as 
"  Most  Reverend.'' 

The  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
have  been  written  as  far  as  Juxon  by  Hook, 
Dean  of  Chichester ;  those  of  the  Archbishops 
of  York,  by  Raine,  Canon  of  York. 

It  should  be  added  that  Welsh  traditions 
assign  the  honour  of  an  Archbishopric  to 
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Carr-leon  ;  and  that  for  fourteen  yean, 
somewhere  between  768  and  803,  Lichfield 
was  constituted  an  Archbishopric  with  six 
suffragan  sees  by  Pope  Adrian  I. 

Archdeacon. — This  title  originally  be- 
longed to  an  actual  "  chief  "  or  principal  "  of 
the  deacons,"  as  it  signifies ;  and  the  "  chief 
deacon  "  attended  on  the  bishop  as  his  minister 
when  he  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion.  He 
also  acted  as  secretary  to  the  bishop,  and  as  his 
deputy  on  special  missions.  It  was  in  this  latter 
capacity  that  St.  Athanasius,  when  Arch- 
deacon to  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
attended  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  In  process  of 
time  the  Archdeacon  ceased  to  have  any  espe- 
cial connection  with  the  deacons  at  whose 
head  he  was  supposed  to  stand,  and  became  a 
deputy  bishop  in  almost  everything  that  did 
not  require  a  bishop's  special  office.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Archdeacon  was  empowered  to 
hold  a  Court  in  which  to  administer  discipline 
and  inflict  spiritual  censures,  which  was 
almost  an  exact  copy  in  petto,  and  for  that 
part  of  the  diocese  which  formed  his  archdea- 
conry, of  the  Bishop's  own  Court.  Hence  the 
Archdeacon  came  to  be  called  "  the  eye  "  and 
"  the  hand  "  of  the  Bishop ;  he  had  to  enquire 
generally  of  all  things  spiritual  and  temporal, 
appertaining  to  good  order,  within  his  juris- 
diction. As  immediate  Ordinary,  he  had  to 
visit  all  Parish  Churches  and  Glebe-houses, 
and  enjoin  proper  reparations,  to  look  after 
charitable  bequests  and  endowments,  and 
to  take  care  that  all  ministerial  functions 
were  legally  and  canon  ically  performed. 
The  history  of  the  division  of  dioceses 
into  Archdeaconries  is  somewhat  obscure. 
Probably,  as  the  English  dioceses  were  origi- 
nally commensurate  with  the  Kingdoms,  the 
Archdeaconries  more  or  less  represented  the 
divisions  into  shires,  but  we  do  not  get  any 
very  definite  information  on  this  point  prior 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.  There  are  eighty- 
five  Archdeacons  in  the  Provinces  of  Canter- 
bury and  York.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  America  the  office  does  not  exist. 

Arches,  Court  of. — The  Court  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  deriving  its  pecu- 
liar name  from  the  circumstance  that  it  an- 
ciently sat  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow 
£Lat.  Saneta  Maria  de  Arcubtu],  in  Cheapside, 
London.  Originally  he  had  jurisdiction  only 
over  the  parish  of  Bow  and  twelve  others  in 
London,  these  parishes  being  under  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  not  under  the 
Bishop  of  London.  About  the  year  1567  its 
sittings  were  removed  to  the  Hall  of  Doctors 
Commons;  and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of 
the  year  1874,  the  office  was  joined  with  that 
of  the  "Judge  of  the  Provincial  Courts  of 
.Canterbury  and  York."  [Ecclesiastical 
Courts.] 

Archetype. — The  principal,  or  original 
model  or  standard.    The  word  has  been  used 


in  a  philosophical  sense  for  the  original  form 
of  each  created  thing  as  it  pre-existed  in  the 
mind  of  the  Creator. 

Arch-heretic. — The  chief  heretic  con- 
nected with  any  heresy,  and  by  implication  its 
author.  Such  were  subjected  to  more  severe 
punishment  than  other  heretics  by  the  primi- 
tive Church,  and  if  they  were  clergymen, 
were  degraded  from  their  orders  without  hope 
of  restoration.  St.  Augustine  gives  Donatus 
as  an  example  of  an  arch-heretic ;  Arius  and 
Nestorius  are  other  examples. 

Archimandrite. — The  title  given  to  the 
abbot,  or  president,  of  a  Greek  monastery.  It 
is  retained  by  those  who  have  resigned  the 
office. 

Archives. — A  word  signifying,  in  Greek, 
the  "  registry "  where  public  records  were 
kept ;  and  used  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense  for 
the  ecclesiastical  records  themselves.  Thus 
the  episcopal  archives  of  a  diocese  are  the 
documents  preserved  in  the  Bishop's  Registry; 
the  archives  of  a  cathedral,  the  dcxmmenYs 
preserved  in  its  registry,  chapter-house,  or 
muniment  room. 


Archontics. — A  sect  of  local 
which  arose  in  Palestine  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  derived  its  name  from  the 
"  Archons,"  or  sub-deities,  who  corresponded 
in  their  system  with  the  uEons  of  Simon. 
Magus  and  the  Valentinians  [JEon].  The 
sect  spread  to  Armenia,  but  was  never  very 
numerous,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  branch  ox 
the  Egyptian  Ophites.  They  had  various* 
apocryphal  books,  and  among  them  that 
known  as  the  "  Ascension  of  Isaiah." 

Archpriest. — In  the  primitive  Churcti* 
this  was  the  principal  priest  of  a  diocese)* 
usually  the  senior  one  according  to  the  dafeo 
of  his  ordination  as  priest.    As  the  organises 
tion  of  dioceses  advanced  the  number  of  arch.— 
priests  increased,  and  one  was  appointed  foretell 
principal  town  and  its  neighbourhood  muter 
the  name  of  the  "rural  archpriest.*'     The 
office  is  often    confused  with   that  of   the 
Chorepiscopus,  but  was  in  reality  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Rural  Dean,  though  in  medi- 
89val  times  its  duties  were  assumed  by  tb* 
Archdeacons. 

Arevardis. — An  Armenian  sect  of  "  son- 
children  "  or  sun-worshippers  of  the  eighth 
century,  who  mingled  together  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  and  those  of  Pit- 
seeism. 

Ariomanites.  —A  nickname  given  to  fhc 
Arians,  signifying  that  they  were  mad  fanatki 
who  were  followers. of  Arius. 

Arius  and  the  Ariana.— Early  in  thi 

fourth  century,  the  heretical  opinions  whicl 
had  been  promulgated  respecting  the  God 
head  of  our  Lord  culminated  in  the  widely 
spread  heresy  of  Arisnism,  so  named  aftff 
Arius,  its  principal  leader. 
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Arias  was  a    native    of  Ptolemais    (now 
known  as  Tolmeit),  a  city  in  Cyrenaica,  or 
that  part  of  North  Africa  which  lies  exactly 
opposite  to  the  southern  part  of  Greece.    The 
dale  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  the  impor- 
tant part  of  his  life  takes  in  from  a.d.  306  to 
aj>.  336,  and  this  is  the  period  with  which  we 
hare  to  deal  in  treating  of  his  personal  history 
and  influence. 

In  his  appearance  and  manners  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly attractive,  and  much  of  his  personal 
influence  seems  to  have  been  gained  by  his 
gentle  and  winning  ways  in  society.   We  read 
of  him  as  a  very  tall  and  thin  man,  of  rigidly 
ascetic    look    and    serious    countenance,    of 
downcast  eyes,  perhaps  from  weak  sight,  and 
pen  to  violent  starts  and  wild  glances,  "  as 
if  goffering,"  suggests  Dean  Stanley,  "from 
tome  violent    and    internal    complaint,   the 
lame,  perhaps,  that  will  terminate  one  day  in 
his  sodden  and  frightful  death."     He  was  a 
nan  of  much  ability,  tact,  and  learning,  and 
fall  of  energy. 

The  first  we  hear  of  Arius  is  as  a  lay- 
man who  made  himself  so  prominent  as  a 
partisan  of  Meletius,  a  Bishop  of  Lycopolis, 
(who  had  apostatised  from  Christianity  to  save 
his  Hie  during  the  Diocletian  persecution,  and, 
when  safe  times  had  returned,  wished  to  take 
up  his  position  as  if  nothing  had  happened), 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  excommunicated 
W  his  own  bishop,  Peter,  of  Alexandria. 
Arias  was,  however,  reconciled  to  the  Bishop, 
and  ordained  deacon  about  the  year  306.  His 
partisanship  was  not  by  any  means  eradicated, 
nevertheless;  for  the  supporters  of  Meletius 
bring  started  a  Church  of  thoir  own,  and  Me- 
letius having  ordained  bishops,  Arius  advo- 
cated their  claims  to  be  admitted  on  equal 
tans  of  fellowship  by  the  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria; and  this  went  on  until  he  was  again 
Wed  from  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
Whenever  he  was  excommunicated,  Arius 
terns  to  have  repented,  and  when  he  was  .re- 
Kfted  hack  again  to  have  relapsed  on  the 
earliest  opportunity.  The  repentance  now 
came  with  the  imprisonment  of  the  Bishop  by 
fc  persecutor  Maximin,  in  311. 

•Alios  persuaded  a  number   of   the  Alex- 
andrian clergy,   who  probably  thought  the 
Bitter  between  him  and  the  Bishop  was  more 
Personal  than  anything  else,  to  go  to  Peter 
a  prison  and  intercede  for  his  restoration. 
ltti«  was  sternly  refused  by  the  old  Bishop, 
*ho,  it  ii  said,  supported  his  refusal  by  the 
narrative  of  a  vision  he  had  seen  the  night 
before,  in  which  it  was  revealed  to  him  that 
^rins  would  be  the  cause  of  terrible  divisions 
m  the  Church  of  Christ.     Turning  to  two 
clergymen,  named  Achillas  and  Alexander, 
1*  predicted,  the  story  continues,  that  they, 
*pd  not  Arius,  would  each   in  his  turn  be 
h»  successors,  and  the  event  proved  his  words 
to  he  prophetic. 

After  the  Bishop's  martyrdom,  in  the  year 
J12,  the  first-namsd  of  these,  Achillas,  was 


elected  bishop,  and  Arius,  appearing  to  him  to 
be  penitent  (and  probably  being  so  at  the 
time,  for  he  was  a  man  of  strong  impulses),  he 
restored  him  to  communion,  ordained  him 
priest,  appointed  him  to  the  charge  of  the 
church  of  Baucalis,  in  Alexandria,  and  made 
him  Divinity  Lecturer  at  the  college  of  that 
city,  where  he  became  exceedingly  popular 
with  his  pupils.  Achillas  dying,  Alexander 
and  Arius  were  candidates  for  the  see ;  but  it 
seems  that  a  very  small  party  desired  the 
election  of  the  latter,  and  Alexander  wag 
elected.  Arius  and  the  party  who  had  sup- 
ported him  were,  however,  thrown  into  a 
bitter  state  of  hostility  towards  those  who 
had  preferred  Alexander ;  the  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  Arius  the  first  place  of 
dignity  among  his  clergy,  next  to  himself. 

The  particular  line  which  Arius  marked 
out  for  himself  was  that  of  substituting 
''rational"  ideas  about  the  Blessed  Trinity 
for  those  mysteries  which  had  hitherto  been 
accepted  ana  believed  in  by  the  great  body  of 
Christians  at  all  times  and  everywhere.  He 
followed  in  the  track  of  former  heretics,  and 
kept  up  the  succession  which  is  to  be  traced 
through  Paul  of  Samosata,  Sabellius,  Praxeas. 
the  Gnostics,  the  Docetse  and  Cerinthus,  back 
to  the  Apostolic  age  itself;  but  as  the  last 
general  persecution  of  the  Church  was  the 
most  severe  which  it  had  to  undergo,  so  the 
last  heresy  of  that  period  was  by  far  the  most 
dangerous  and  the  most  widely  spread  of  all 
heresies. 

Anus  began  by  a  controversy  with  a  clergy- 
man named  Baucalas,  in  which  the  eternal 
existence  of  our  Lord  as  God  the  Son  was  the 
subject  of  dispute ;  but  who  was  the  original 
assailant  of  the  other  does  not  appear,  though 
it  seems  probable  that  Arius  was,  Bince  he  had 
already  accused  the  bishop  of  Sabellianism. 

The  matter  became  notorious,  and  the 
bishop  was  driven  to  take  some  steps  respect- 
ing it.  What  he  did  was  exceedingly  fair  and 
honourable,  and  shows  that  ho  was  not  actua- 
ted by  any  private  pique  against  his  late 
rival ;  for  he  called  together  a  synod,  composed 
of  a  hundred  of  the  neighbouring  bishops, 
that  they  might  hear  what  each  of  the  dispu- 
tants had  to  say,  and  advise  them  as  to  the 
right  or  the  wrong  of  their  arguments.  Arius, 
meanwhile,  took  a  step  which  seems  to  show 
that  he  was  a  thorough  agitator,  for  while  his 
matter  was  thus  Htbjudice  he  endeavoured  to 
secure  influence  over  his  judges  by  writing  to 
all  neighbouring  bishops. 

All  of  them,  however,  with  the  exception 
of  £u8ebius  of  Nicomsedia  (not  Eusebius 
the  historian,  who  was  Bishop  of  Csesarea), 
refused  their  countenance,  and  referred 
him  to  his  diocesan*  Bishop  Alexander, 
and  the  hundred  other  bishops  decided  that 
the  doctrine  of  Arius  was  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  and  urged  him  to  recant. 
As  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  case  had 
become  so   serious  that  no  alternative  was 
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left,  the  Bishop  excommunicated  him 
[a.d.  320]. 

There  are  always  many  to  side  with  an 
oppressed  man,  or  one  who  is  thought  to  be  so, 
and  Arius  was  a  man  made  for  popularity. 
Among  the  ladies  of  Alexandria  he  found 
many  followers.  Some  of  the  younger  laity 
were  also  won  over  to  his  side ;  a  few  deacons 
and  several  priests  were  his  clerical  supporters, 
as  also  the  Bishop  of  Ptolemais,  his  native 
place,  and  of  Marmarica,  the  see  which  lay 
between  it  and  his  present  abode.  But  he 
seems  never  to  have  numbered  men  of  the 
highest  class  of  intellect  among  his  followers, 
EusebiuB  the  historian  being  the  only  one  who 
could  at  all  be  excepted,  and  he  only  half  in. 
clining  towards  him  at  one  period  of  his 
career,  through  fear  of  the  clergy  running 
into  an  opposite  extreme. 

After  the  condemnation  of  his  opinions  by 
the  bishop  and  provincial  council  of  Alex- 
andria, Anus  left  the  city  and  went  on  a  tour 
among  the  bishops  of  Palestine,  endeavouring 
to  win  them  over  to  his  side. 

This  led  to  a  circular  letter  being  addressed 
by  Bishop  Alexander  to  seventy  of  them,  in 
which  he  told  them  the  history  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  mixed  up  with  it  the  name  of  the 
Bishop  of  Nicomaedia,  who  had  always  been 
an  important  friend  of  Anus  (Nicomaedia 
being  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  as 
Home  was  of  the  Western),  and  who  now  es- 
poused his  cause  more  warmly  still,  receiving 
him  as  a  visitor.  The  tact,  energy,  and 
talents  of  Arius  are  shown  by  his  literary 
works  while  at  Nicomaedia,  for  under  the 
name  of  Thalia  he  composed  some  songs  for 
sailors  and  workmen,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  secure  a  public  opinion  for  his  tenets 
among  the  lower  classes.  These  songs  no 
longer  exist,  except  in  a  few  fragments,  but 
they  are  said  by  St.  Athanasius  to  contain 
some  immoralities. 

The  substance  of  Arian  doctrine  may  be 
stated  in  a  few  words.  It  is  that  although 
the  Second  Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity  may 
be  designated  as  God  in  some  sense,  He  is  not 
God  in  the  same  sense  as  the  First,  or  in  any 
really  true  sense,  because  He  is  not  eternal,  and 
there  was  therefore  a  time  when  He  did  not 
exist.  It  was  seldom,  however,  that  Arius 
put  forth  his  doctrine  in  this  simple  form,  as 
his  object  seems  to  have  been  rather  to  secure 
as  many  supporters  as  he  could  by  broad  and 
indefinite  statements,  of  which  only  educated 
theologians  could  see  the  bearing.  That 
bearing  is  illustrated  by  the  change  which 
Arius  and  his  followers  adopted  in  the  old 
Doxology  of  the  Church. 

This  they  used  in  the  form,  "  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  by  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Ghost," 
which  was  in  the  mouth  of  an  Arian  a  most 
important  change,  since  the  more  ancient 
form  ascribes  glory  to  the  Son  as  it  does  to 
the  Father,  and  hence  acknowledges  His  equal 
Godhead.     The  controversy  thus  settled  on 


the    Greek   word   homdousios,  which 
English  translation  of  the  Nicene  C 
rendered  "of  one  substance  with;" 
side  maintaining  that  God  the  Son  is 
created  Being  as  entirely  God  as  € 
Father,  the  other  that  He  is  a  created 
but  in  some  way  similar  to  God  the 
in  fact  a  kind  of  demigod. 

The  controversy  had  hitherto  beex 
sented  by  Alexander,  Bishop  or  Pair 
Alexandria,  on  one  side  and  Arius  hia 
the  other.  It  was  while  the  infiueno 
latter  was  being  exerted  to  the  uto 
Nicomaedia,  and  had  penetrated  h 
family  circle  of  the  Emperor  Com 
that  a  young  deacon  was  brought  for 
Alexander  as  the  theological  champioi 
old  doctrine.  This  young  deacon 
ultimately  that  great  opponent  of  A 
whose  name  is  preserved:  in  memory 
day  by  the  hymn  or  creed  which  ii 
after  his  name  (as  representing  his  ate 
of  the  received  doctrine),  the  great  Ath 
[Athanasius,  St.] 

The  controversy  had  now  covered  I 
a  surface,  and  involved  so  many  pel 
either  side,  as  to  have  become  a  publ 
tion  of  great  importance.  About  fif) 
later,  the  general  interest  which  a  re 
it  excited,  is  quaintly  but  forcibly  d 
by  Gregory  of  NyBsa.  "  The  town  is  i 
wrote — meaning  Constantinople— "  od 
who  dogmatise  about  incompreJ 
matters ;  they  are  in  the  streets, 
markets,  among  the  clothiers,  money-ci 
and  victuallers.  If  you  ask  any  o 
much  you  have  to  pay  they  dogmatii 
'being  begotten'  and  'not  being  be 
If  you  ask  the  price  of  bread,  the  ] 
4  The  Father  is  greater  than  the  8011, 
Son  is  inferior  to  the  Father.'  If  1 
1  Is  the  bath  ready  P '  the  answer  is,  '1 
is  made  out  of  nothing.' "  Though  i 
written  when  Arianism  was  in  higb 
with  the  Emperor,  who  then  held  his  < 
Constantinople,  it  probably  represent 
thing  of  the  tone  of  society  at  Nicomsj 
Alexandria  at  the  earlier  period  will 
wo  are  now  dealing;  and  the  moving 
which  led  the  Emperor  Constantino  to 
fere  in  the  controversy.  The  Empsj 
not  attempt  to  decide  it  himself,  but 
a  largo  body  of  his  subjects  were  at  1 
on  a  question  which  he  was  not  CM 
to  investigate,  he  appointed  a  propsjj 
siastical  person  as  a  deputy  for  the  J 
entrusting  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordon 
south  of  Spain,  with  the  office  of  j 
the  case,  and,  if  possible,  of  quieting! 
troversy. 

The  report  which  Hosius  made  to 
peror  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
decided  on  assembling  an  immense 
bishops,  from  every  part  of  the  worl 
trusting  to  them  the  final  decisn 
question,  and  there  seems  to  be  an 
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of  the  vital  and  universal  importance  of  it  in 
the  fact  that  such  an  idea  was  providentially 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  a  recent  convert 
like  the  Emperor,  who  could  have  known  very 
little  of  the  real  point  at  issue,  or  of  Christian 
theology  in  general.     This  assembly  met  in 
the  year  325  at  Nicaea,  not  far  from  the  Im- 
perial residence  and  the  new  city  which  Con- 
ttantine  was  then  building  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  which  still  retains 
his  name.     To  this  Council  of  Nicsa,  sum- 
moned by  the  secular  head  of  the  civilised 
world,  318  bishops  travelled  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  at  the  public  expense,  and  some,  it  is 
thought,  went  thither  even  from  our  own  far 
distant  country.     Such  an  assembly,  when  we 
come  rationally  to  consider  its  composition,  must 
havebeenone  to  command  the  respect  of  the  age, 
tod  one  which  may  command  our  respect  also. 
Those  who  composed  it  were  men  of  mature 
yearm,  many  of  them  long  past  the  meridian  of 
life ;  they  had  been  picked  out  of  the  best  edu- 
cated class  among  their  fellow-countrymen  at 
home,  as  having  the  knowledge,  judgment,  and 
goodness  which  fitted  them  for  the  office  of 
bishop ;  they  were  many  of  them  men  who 
had  suffered  grievously  for   their  religion, 
taring  by  their  maimed  bodies,  as  they  sat 
in  the  Council,  how  real  those  sufferings  had 
been;  they  now  met  together  under  Imperial 
command  to  decide  on  an  important  public 
(potion,  And  must  have  felt  the  responsibility 
of  their  office ;  and  they  believed  that  God's 
guidance  would  lead  them  to  a  right  decision. 
The  proceeding  of  the  Council  was  in  fact 
very  simple.  All  its  members  started  with  the 
riom  that  the  real  object  for  which  they  had 
net  was  not  to  decide  by  argument  who  was 
right  and  who  was  wrong,  but  to  judge  of  a 
kct  who  was  and  who  was  not   in  agree- 
ment with  the  general  belief  of  Christians 
all  over  the  world,  from  the  Apostles'  time 
downwards.      The  Bishop  of  Cordova  was 
fcadent   of   the  Council.      Sylvester,  the 
K&op  °f  Rome,  was  not  there,  but  sent  two 
puts  ss  his  representatives,  who  acted  for  him 
and  had  the  second  place  of  honour  at  the 
Cwmril. 

Upon  Wring  the  doctrine  of  Arius  from 
■*  own  Hps,  indignation  and  horror  were 
jfcown  by  the  great  majority  of  the  bishops, 
it  vas  so  plainly  antagonistic  to  the  truth 
»hkh  they  had  received,  and  believed, 
*nd  taught,  and  on  which  their  hopes  were 
founded.  When  each  in  turn  was  asked  to 
**r  witness  to  the  constant  belief  of  the 
Qnnth  in  his  part  of  the  world,  the  testimony 
pored  to  be  an  almost  unanimous  condemna- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  Arius.  And  when  the 
&eeae  Creed  (with*  the  exception  of  the 
****  after  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost," 
*JBch  were  added  some  years  later)  was  sub- 
pitted  to  the  318  bishops,  everyone  subscribed 
it  •■  the  true  statement  of  their  faith,  except 
the  two  Bishopsof  Ptolemais  and  Marmarica; 
*ho  have  before  been  mentioned  as  being 


connected,  the  one  with  the  birthplace  of 
Arius,  and  the  other  with  the  adjacent  country, 
and  who  were  probably  therefore  his  personal 
friends.  Even  Eusebius  of  Nicomaedia  sub- 
scribed, but  he  did  it  by  a  subterfuge,  turning 
the  word  "  homoousion "  into  "homoe- 
ousion,"  and  thus  by  the  substitution  of  a 
diphthong  for  a  single  letter,  making  the 
word  mean  "  of  a  timilar  substance,"  instead 
of  meaning  "of  one  substance"  with  the 
Father ;  a  perversion  the  full  value  and  im- 
portance of  which  was  afterwards  so  strongly 
shown  as  to  remind  one  by  contrast  of  our 
Lord's  saying  that  not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of 
His  words  should  fall  to  the  ground. 

Of  the  subsequent  progress  of  Arianifm 
after  this  authoritative  decision,  much  detail 
cannot  be  given  without  entering  into  particu- 
lars that  are  likely  to  prove  wearisome  to  the 
general  reader.  Arius  himself  was  restored  to 
Imperial  favour  through  the  influence  of  Con- 
stantia,  the  Emperor's  sister,  who  had  been 
entirely  gained  over  to  his  heresy  at  Nico- 
maedia. He  was  exiled  after  the  Council,  but 
recalled  in  a  few  years ;  and  gradually  gained 
so  much  influence  at  Court,  that  Constantino 
issued  a  command  to  Alexander,  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  to  receive  the  excommunicated 
heretic  back  to  the  communion  of  the  Church 
on  a  certain  Sunday  in  the  year  336.  Alex- 
ander spent  the  Sabbath,  the  day  before,  in 
prayer,  and  it  is  said  that  he  prayed  God 
that  either  he  or  Arius  might  be  removed 
from  this  life  before  the  hour  of  trial 
came.  The  first  minutes  of  that  hour  came, 
however,  and  both  were  living.  A  pro- 
cession was  formed,  with  Arius  in  the  midst, 
and  began  a  triumphant  march  through  the 
city  towards  the  Church  of  Peace,  where 
Alexander  was  again  prostrate  at  the  altar. 
While  the  procession  was  pompously  parading 
the  city,  and  the  triumph  of  Arius  seemed  all 
but  complete,  he  was  taken  with  a  sudden 
pain,  and  died  a  few  minutes  after. 

Arianism  did  not  cease  with  the  death  of 
its  originator.  It  was  the  rallying  centre  for 
numbers  of  men,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  for  many  a  long  year :  and  it  was 
also  the  starting-point  for  some  other  heresies, 
the  tendency  of  the  opinions  of  Arius  always 
developing  towards  a  denial  of  the  Incar- 
nation. After  controversies  which  shook  the 
Roman  Empire  to  its  foundations  for  forty 
years,  the  Arians  were  formally  suppressed 
as  an  organised  body  by  decree  of  the  Em- 

Sjror  Theodosius  the  Great  in  a.d.  381. 
ut  the  vast  Gothic  population  lying  on  the 
borders  of  the  Empire,  and  about  to  descend 
upon  it  and  overturn  it,  were  Arians,  as  far 
as  they  were  Christians  at  all.  Alaric,  the 
first  conqueror  of  Rome,  was  an  Arian ;  to 
was  Ulfilas,  the  first  translator  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Teutonic  language.  It  was 
because  the  Visigoths  who  settled  in  Gaul 
were  Arians,  that  the  orthodox  Bishops  invited 
Clovis  the  Frank  to  invade  the  country,  and 
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Arianism  was  a  great  factor  in  the  downfall 
of  the  Gothic  Kingdom  of  Spain,  and  its 
conquest  by  the  Mohammedans. 

Aries. — An  ancient  city  of  Lower  Pro- 
vence, on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  province  of  the  Gauls, 
and  also  at  times  an  imperial  residence,  and 
was  consequently  of  considerable  ecclesiastical 
importance  in  the  early  history  of  the  French 
Church.  It  is  likewise  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  England  from  several 
circumstances.  [1]  In  a.d.  314  the  Emperor 
Constantino  summoned  a  council  to  Aries 
consisting  of  bishops  from  Italy,  Sicily,  the 
Gauls  (including  Britain),  and  Africa :  and 
the  list  of  the  bishops  who  met  on  this  occa- 
sion contains  the  names  of  Eborius,  bishop  of 
York,  Restitutus,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Adel- 
phius,  Bishop  of  Caerleon-on-Usk.  [21  In 
the  year  597  St.  Augustine,  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  went  over  from  Britain 
to  Aries  to  be  consecrated  a  bishop  by  the 
hands  of  Yergilius,  its  Archbishop. 

Arnuuritas. — An  Egyptian  section  of  the 
Monothelitbs  (q.  v.),  who  took  their  name 
from  Harmasius  in  the  seventh  century.  They 
are  mentioned  by  St.  John  Damascene. 

Armenia,  Church  of. — Christianity  was 
introduced  into  the  high  lands  south-east  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  at  an  early  date,  according 
to  tradition  by  St.  Bartholomew.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  if  any  definitely  organised 
church  survived  the  successive  invasions  and 
struggles  which  these  regions  had  to  endure 
from  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians  in  the 
first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  it  revived 
once  more  under  the  missionary  labours  of 
St.  Gregory,  the  Illuminator  or  Enlightener. 
Having  converted  Tiridates  the  king,  and 
multitudes  of  his  subjects,  a  reorganisation 
of  the  Armenian  Church  was  commenced  by 
St.  Gregory,  and  he  was  consecrated  first 
bishop  of  the  Armenians  by  Leontius  the 
Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  whose 
successors  for  several  ages  consecrated  the 
successors  of  St  Gregory,  and  regarded  them 
as  their  vicars  or  deputies.  In  the  fifth 
century  the  Armenian  Church,  which  had 
very  actively  opposed  itself  to  the  errors  of 
Ncstorius  [Nestorianibm],  was  driven  into 
the  opposite  error  of  Eutyches  [Eutychian- 
ism],  and  in  a.d.  554  the  Armenian  bishops 
practically  separated  from  the  great  body  of 
the  Eastern  Churches,  renouncing  their  com- 
munion, declaring  that  Jesus  Christ  has  one 
nature  only,  and  not  the  two  natures  of  God 
and  Man,  and  repudiating  the  decrees  of  the 
great  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  respecting 
the  doctrine  held  by  the  Church  about  our 
Lord. 

The  Greek  Emperors  often  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  a  reunion  between  the  Church 
of  Armenia  and  the  orthodox  Greek  Churches, 


but  although  a  gradual  return  to  the  received 
doctrines  of  the  Eastern  Churches  resulted,  no 
visible  reunion  has  ever  been  effected.  Similar 
attempts  have  been  often  made  to  bring  the 
Armenians  into  union  with  Rome,  and  a  small 
church  of  Armenian  Roman  Catholics  exists 
in  Constantinople,  where  there  are  also  some 
thousands  of  Armenian  Protestants.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Church  of 
Armenia  is  substantially  orthodox,  and  that 
although  it  steadily  maintains  its  external 
isolation  from  other  Churches  of  the  East  and 
West,  this  is  rather  an  independence  like 
that  of  the  Church  of  England  than  a  spiritual 
separation.  Their  liturgy  and  their  faith  can 
only  be  distinguished  from  those  of  other 
Eastern  Churches  by  experts. 


I. — A  religious   party  which 
arose  in  Holland  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth, 
and  strongly  opposed  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of   Predestination   to   Eternal  Salvation   or 
Eternal  Punishment.  [Predestination.]  The 
founder  of  the  party  was  James  Harmensen 
or  Herrmann,  whose   name   was   Latinised 
into  Arminius  [a.d.  1660—1609].     He  was 
born  at  Oudewater  on  the  Yssel  in  South 
Holland,  and  was  the  son  of  a  cutler,  who 
died  while  he  was  yet  a  boy.    By  the  assis- 
tance of  friends  he  received  a  learned  education 
at  Utrecht,  Marburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Leyden; 
and  having   heard   lectures    from  Beca   at 
Geneva,  he  visited  Rome  for  a  short  time. 
At  Basle  he  was  offered  a  Doctor  of  Divinity's 
decree  at  the  premature  age  of  twenty-two, 
but  declined  the  honour.    Returning  to  Am- 
sterdam in  1588,  he  was  appointed  preacher 
there  and  Boon  became  very  popular.    A  lay- 
man named  Kornhert  had  here  made  some 
vigorous  attacks  upon   Calvin's  doctrine  ot_ 
predestination,  and  had   been  proclaimed  a. 
heretic  by  the  Calvinists.    Arminius  was  re- 
quested by  the  authorities  to  refute  Kornhert* 
and  also  to  defend  the  Suphalapsarian  doc- 
trine against  the  Svblapsakian.   In  preparing' 
to  undertake  the  work  thus  assigned  hum 
Arminius  came  round  to  the  opinions  of  his* 
opponent,  and  was  accused  of  Pelagianism- 
Being  summoned  before  the  magistrates  of 
Amsterdam,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  promise 
that  he  would  teach  nothing  at  variance  with, 
the  Heidelberg  Confession ;  but  he  was  again 
accused  of  teaching  that  Christ  died  to  save 
all  men  instead  of  to  save  only  an  elect  few, 
an  opinion  which  he  henceforth  avowed  openly, 
In    1603    Arminius    became    Professor    of 
Divinity  at  Leyden,  where  he  soon  becam* 
involved  in  a  controversy  so  fierce  that  the 
Government  was  obliged  to  interfere  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace.    To  settle  the  con- 
troversy a  general  synod  was  summoned,  in 
which  the  strict  Calvinists  were  to  be  headed 
by  Francis  Gomar,  the  colleague  of  Arminius 
in  the  University,  while  Arminius  himself 
was  to  lead  his  followers  on  the  Anti-CaU 
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vinistic  side.  But  the  controversy  preyed 
upon  the  health  of  Arminius,  and  he  (tied 
before  the.  date  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
synod,  on  Oct.  18th,  1609. 

The  Arminian  party  presented  a  "  Remon- 
strance "  to  the  States  General  of  Holland  in 
the  following  year  in  self-defence,  and  hence 
received  the  name  of  "  Remonstrants."    This 
u  Remonstrance  "  was,  in  fact,  a  statement  of 
Arminian  principles  in  five  •*  Articles,'*  so  well 
known   afterwards  as  "  The  Five  Points." 
The  substance  of  these  articles  was  as  follows: 
f  1]  That  although  God  had  from  eternity 
decreed  to  eternal  life  those  who  would  per- 
Krere  in  their  faith,  and  to  eternal  death  those 
who  should    die  impenitent,  yet    that  His 
eternal    decrees    were    determined    by    His 
eternal  foreknowledge  as  to  the  perseverance 
or  impenitence  to  death  of  each  particular 
penon  to  be  saved  or  lost.    [2]  That  our 
uffd  Jesus  made  expiation  by  His  death  for 
the  tint  of  all  men,  but  that  only  believers 
on  be  partakers  of  this  Divine  benefit     [3] 
That  no  one  can  of  himself,  or  by  the  power 
of  his  will,  originate  saving  faith  within  him, 
but  being  by  nature  born  unable  to  think  and 
to  do  that  which  is  good,  he  must  be  born 
iftun  through    the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost    [4]  That  God's  grace  is  not  in  such 
*  nose  irresistible  as  to  compel  a  man  to  be 
•red  against  his  will,   though  it  may  be 
repelled  by  his  perverse  will ;  and  that  what- 
ever is  good  in  man  comes  from  the  operation 
of  this  grace,  so  that  good  works  done  by  him 
we  to  be  ascribed  to  its  operation  only.     [5] 
That  those  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  faith 
hive  tofficient  spiritual  strength  to  continue 
in  that  onion  until  their  lives  end,  but  whether 
the?  can  fall  away  or  not  is  a  question  re- 
specting which  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence 
j»  Holy  Scripture.      From  the  "  Five  Art- 
idtt"  thus  summarised,  the  dispute  between 
the  Dutch  Calvinists  and  the  Dutch  Arminians 
one  to  be  called  "  The  Quinquarticular  Con- 
troversy/' and  it  became  one  of  the  most 
hitter    controversies     known     to     history. 
Within  the  five  or  six  years  that  followed  the 
feth  of  ArminiuB  conferences  were  held  at 
^e  Hague  [a.d.   1610],  and  at  Delft  [a.d. 
1613],  and  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  States 
General  enforcing  toleration  and  forbidding 
controversy,  but  all  in  vain.     Strong  political 
feeling  aided  in  making  the  two  parties  more 
^•perated  against  each  other,  the  Arminians 
"i«hing  for  peace  with  Spain,  and  the  Cal- 
nniiU  urging  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Sfetei  General  to  begin  war,  ana  the  lan- 
gutf*  of  the  Calvinists  towards  their  oppon- 
ent vai  so  violent  and  bloodthirsty  that  the 
fatter  thought    it    necessary  to  organise  a 
■nhtk  for  self-defence. 

At  last  it  was  determined  by  the  Prince  and 
the  States  General  that  another  assembly  of 
Protestant  divines  should  be  summoned,  the 
decision  of  which  should  be  final.  Tbe  Synod 
of  Dart,  or  Dordrecht,  was  therefore  convened, 


and  sat  in  the  city  from  which  it  took  its  name, 
from  Nov.  13th,  1618,  until  the  end  of  April, 
1619.  It  consisted  entirely  of  Calvinist 
divines,  the  intention  being  to  assume  through- 
out that  the  Arminian  divines  were  present 
on  their  defence  as  accused  persons,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  equal  deliberation  with  the 
others.  £Dort,  Synod  of.]  The  object  of 
the  Calvinist  party  was  effectually  obtained. 
The  opinions  of  Arminius  were  condemned, 
and  the  "  Remonstrants  "  or  Arminian  party 
were  required  to  subscribe  the  condemnation. 
Seven  hundred  families  whose  heads  refused 
to  subscribe  were  banished  from  Holland  by 
a  decree  of  the  States  General.  Grotius  and 
Hoogarbetz,  two  of  the  chief  of  their  leaders, 
were  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
from  which  Grotius  escaped  two  years  after- 
wards concealed  in  a  linen  chest.  Barneveldt, 
an  aged  member  of  the  States  General  who 
had  protected  the  Arminian  party,  was  actu- 
ally put  to  death. 

But  notwithstanding  the  sympathy  which 
the  sufferings  of  the  Dutch  Arminians  aroused, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of 
their  opinions  after  the  death  of  Arminius  was 
decidedly  towards  a  denial  of  the  leading 
principles  of  Christianity.  Episcopius,  their 
principal  theologian,  returned  from  exile,  on 
the  promulgation  of  a  decree  of  toleration  in 
1634,  to  open  a  college  in  Amsterdam  in 
which  he  taught  theories  which  practically 
ended  in  Unitarianism  and  Universalism. 
Ever  since  that  time  the  descent  has  been  on 
a  downward  path  in  the  direction  of  Rational- 
ism, some  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers 
of  the  Rationalist  school  having  also  sprung 
from  among  them.  Few  are  now  to  be  found 
except  in  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam. 

Those  who  have  been  called  Arminians  in 
England  were  called  so  as  following  the 
earlier  teaching  of  Arminius  himself,  and  not 
the  later  teaching  of  his  disciples.  Before  the 
Great  Rebellion  the  name  was  freely  given  to 
the  Laudian  party,  a  certain  likeness  being 
evident  between  the  High  Church  anti-Cal- 
vinism and  the  an ti  -Calvinism  of  the  Ar- 
minians. After  the  Restoration  the  name 
passed  over  to  the  Latitudinarians  or  Broad 
Church  party,  of  which  Tillotson  was  the 
representative.  When  Whitfield  and  Wesley 
established  their  work  on  different  lines, 
Whitfield  became  the  father  of  Calvinistic 
Methodists  and  Wesley  of  Arminian  Method- 
ists; and  great  was  the  opposition  between 
those  who  held  with  Whitfield  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  decrees  to  salvation  or  con- 
demnation, and  those  who  held  with  Wesley 
that  God  ever  desires  the  salvation  of  all  men, 
gives  them  a  free  will  to  choose  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  offers  them  grace  to  help  them 
on  the  road.  The  revival  of  the  study  of 
theology  has,  however,  done  much  to  ex- 
tinguish the  extreme  form  of  Calvinistic 
opinion  on  the  subjects  of  Predestination  and 
Election,    and    the    doctrine    of    Universal 


of  England,  and  by  the  majority  of  Dissenters, 

Armarium. — A  receptacle  for  the  Pvx 

containing  the  reserved  Sacrament.  It  was 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  niche  without  doors, 
and  was  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  altar 
on  the  east  wall.  The  annorium  was  of  late 
introduction  in  English  churches,  the  usual 
way  of  keeping  the  reserved  Sacrament  being 
to  place  it  in  a  silver  box  shaped  like  a  dove, 
which  was  hung  np  over  the  altar,  and  before 
which  a  hanging  lamp,  or  a  bowl  containing 
a  wax  candle,  was  always  huming. 

ArnObfaa  (1)  [about  A.n.  310],  some- 
times called  Amobius  the  Elder  to  distinguish 
him  front  Amobius  (2),  a  Pagan  teacher  of 
rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  North  Africa,  having 
among  his  pupils  Lactantils.  In  his  lectures 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  oppose  Christi- 
anity, bat  the  martyrdoms  which  he  witnessed 
during  the  Diocletian  persecution  brought 
him  round  to  the  side  of  the  Christiana,  and 
he  offered  himself  as  a  convert  to  the  clergy 
of  Sicca  to  be  baptised.  At  first  thoy  declined 
to  receive  him,  fearing  that  he  contemplated 
some  treachery  ;  and  as  a  proof  that  he  was 
no  longer  hostile  to  the  faith  be  prepared  an 
Apology  for  Christianity.  The  first  portion 
consists  of  a  defence  of  Christianity  in  two 
books,  and  this  is  followed  by  five  other  books 
setting  forth  the  errors  of  Paganism.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  life.  Probably  he 
perished  in  the  persecution. 

ArnoUafj(2)[aboutA.l>.t80].  —A  Bishop 
of  Gaul,  who  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  which  has  been  printed  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  great  Lyons  Library  of  the 
Fathers.  This  Commentary  is  interesting  as 
containing  an  interpretation  of  the  Psalms 
which  refers  them  to  Christ  and  His  Church. 

Arnold,  Thomas,  D.D. — A  great  edu- 
cationist and  religious  leader  [1796-18*2], 
bom  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
After  graduating  first-class  in  classics,  he  was 
elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Oriel,  then  the 
highest  honour  in  the  University,  having 
among  his  companions  Whately,  Keble, 
Copleston,  Hampden.  Through  the  study  of 
Niebuhr'a  Rome  he  was  powerfully  drawn 
towards  German  criticism,  while  his  religious 
impressions  deepened  day  by  day.  He  was 
ordained  in  1818,  and  took  private  pupils  at 
Laleham  ;  and  here  he  married,  tohis  lifelong 
happiness,  Mary  Penrose.  In  1827  he  was 
elected  Head  Master  of  Rugby,  and  by  the 
wonderful  influence  which  he  exerted  in  that 
post  he  revolutionised  public  education  in 
England.  Two  works  describing  Arnold's 
power  as  a  schoolmaster  have  become  classics 
of  our  literature — Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold, 


and  Mr.  Hughee'a  story,  Tom  Aram's  Sckool- 
dayt.  Both  alike  tell  of  his  manliness  and 
simplicity,  of  his  sternness,  yet  withal  his 
tenderness  of  heart  and  genuine  sympathy  ; 
of  the  encouragement  which  be  gave  to  in- 
dustry, however  plodding  and  dull;  of  his 
piety;  of  his  wondrous  power  as  a  preacher. 
In  consequence  it  was  soon  seen  that  Rugby 
boys  came  to  the  front  at  the  University,  and 
their  manly  tone  was  a  further  recommenda- 
tion of  his  principles.  But,  nevertheless,  his 
religious  views  laid  him  open  to  the  strong 
dislike  of  the  clergy,  most  of  whom  in  that 
day  belonged  either  to  the  old  dry  school  or 
to  the  Evangelical  party.  He  offended  them 
first,  by  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  ;  and  afterwards,  when 
it  was  thought  that  the  Whig  Government 
desired  to  destroy  the  Establishment,  by 
another  on  Church  Reform  [18331  in  which 
he  advocated  Comprehension  of  Dissenters. 
When  a  vehement  outcry  was  made  by  some 
of  the  Tract  writers  against  Dr.  Hampden's 
appointment  to  the  Divinity  Professorship  at 
Oxford  in  1836,  he  exasperated  them  by  a 
fierce  attack  in  the  Edinburgh  Rmtw.  In 
consequence  of  this  article  Archbishop  Howley 
refused  to  allow  him  to  preach  the  sermon  at 
the  consecration  of  Bishop  Stanley  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Norwich,  and  a  vote  of  censure 
which  would  have  forced  his  resignation  of 
Rugby  was  all  but  carried  in  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees.  Nevertheless,  he  lived  down  this 
unpopularity ;  the  numbers  of  the  school 
increased  beyond  his  own  desire,  and  in  1841 
he  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  History 
at  Oxford.  At  his  inaugural  lecture  he  was 
rapturously  received.  He  would  probably 
have  made  at  Oxford  as  great  a  mark  as  he 
had  done  at  Rugby.  Archbishop  Tait,  a  very 
keen  judge  of  movement  and  of  character, 
used  to  declare  in  after  years  that  Arnold 
would  have  prevented  the  secularisation  of 
the  Universities,  and  established  a  new  and 
learned  school  of  divinity  at  a  moment  whan 
the  Tract  party  was  for  the  time  shattered 
by.  Newman's  defection.  But  he  died  next 
year.  Though  a  strong  Liberal,  he  was 
utterly  hostile  to  indifferentiam,  and  as  earn. 
est  as  man  could  be  in  proclaiming  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Creed ;  a 
man  of  prayer  and  faith;  and,  as  he  grew 
older,  of  greater  gentleness  towards  those 
from  whom  he  differed.  He  died  suddenly, 
as  his  father  had  done,  of  spasm  of  the  heart, 
in  the  full  energy  of  his  school  work.  His 
widow  survived  him  for  thirty-one  years. 

ArnoldiaTtl.— The  followers  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia  or  Brixia  [oT.  A.P.  1155].  Arnold  was 
a  monk  of  the  monastery  in  the  north  of  Italy 
from  which  he  takes  his  designation,  and  was 
a  pupil  of  Ahelahd.  While  the  people  of 
Lombardy  were  endeavouring  to  establish 
republican  institutions  in  the  form  of  free 
cities,  Arnold   aggravated  their  hostility  to 
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the  bishops  and  clergy  by  preaching  far  and 
wide  against  endowments  and  the  wealth  of 
the  clergy.     He  was  summoned  before  the 
Second  Lateran  Council,  and  banished  from 
Italy.    He  took  refuge  in  France  with  his 
friend  Abelard,  but  the  opposition  which  his 
principles  met  with  from  St.  Bernard  drove 
him  to  Zurich,  where  he  remained  for  several 
year*.    Meanwhile,  the  Romans  had  carried 
his  principles  to  such  a  length  that  they 
raised  an  insurrection  in  a.d.  1143  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  republic,  and  sum- 
moned Arnold  from  Zurich  to  become  their 
leader.    The    popular    movement  soon    de- 
veloped under  his  directions  into  a  civil  war, 
and  the    insurgents    gained   possession    of 
Borne.    The  reigning  Pope,  Lucius  II.,  en- 
deavoured to  retake  it,  but  was  killed  in  an 
attempt  on  the  Capitol  on  Feb.  25th,  1145. 
The  rebellion  was  carried  on  by  the  Arnold- 
ista  for  the  next  nine  years,  and  under  the 
role  of  the  two  Popes,  Eugenius  III.  and 
Answtatius  IV.     At  the  end  of  a.d.    1154 
Hadrian  IV.,  once  an  English  plough  boy, 
waa  elected  to  the   Pupal  throne,  the  only 
Englishman  who  ever  sat  there,  and  he  immedi- 
ately pat  an  end  to  the  violence  and  disorder 
by  an  interdict,  the  first  of  which  the  Romans 
oad  experience.    The  Arnoldists  at  once  lost 
all  that  they  had  gained,  and  Arnold  him- 
kH  fled  before  the  energy  of  the  Englishman. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  was  captured  by  the 
troopgof  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
*ho  aent  him  to  Rome*  where  he  was  hanged 
at  a  traitor,  and  the  movement  of  the  Arnold- 
uU  came  to  an  end. 

Arnulf;  St.  [a.d.  580— 640],  [Fr.^4  moid], 
a  French  noble  who  was  Bishop  of  Metz  from 
*■!>.  610  to  a.d.  620.  He  was  married  in  609 
to  a  noble  lady  named  Doda,  and  by  her  had 
two  tons,  Clodulf  or  St.  Cloud,  and  Ansirisil, 
tfe  elder  of  whom  became  Bishop  of  Metz, 
and  the  younger  the  ancestor  of  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne.  St.  Arnulf  is  thus  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  Carlo  vingian  race  of  kings, 
^  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  relation  to  the 
^  of  celibacy  enforced  upon  the  clergy  of 
later  days,  that  the  greatest  princes  of  Europe, 
those  of  France,  Germany,  and  England,  were 
*ll  descended  from  a  married  Bishop  who  was 
agonised  by  the  Court  of  Rome.  His  wife  is 
and  to  have  spent  her  later  years  in  a  convent, 
J»riag  retired  thither  soon  after  the  birth  of 
«*  second  son. 

St.  Arnulf  resigned  his  See  in  620  ;  he 
fyrt  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  ex- 
tr«ne  retirement,  engaged  in  the  charitable 
*wk  of  ministering  to  lepers.  He  died  at 
Horemberg,  and  was  first  buried  in  the 
n*onaitery  of  Kemiremont.  A  year  later  his 
fwiaina  were  removed  to  Metz. 

A^^bonarii. — A  controversial  desig- 
°*tio&  given  by  some  theologians  to  those 
»to>  believe  that  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  the 
PHP  or  earnest  [Gr.  arrhabdn]  of  a  gift  to 
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be  bestowed  in  heaven,  and  not  a  means  by 
which  grace  is  given  on  earth.  [Stancarists.] 

Arsenian  Schism.— The  name  given 
to  a  breach  of  communion  which  occurred 
between  the  Churches  of  Alexandria  and  Con- 
stantinople in  a.d.  1265,  through  the  deposi- 
tion of  Arsenius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Emperor  Michael  Polae- 
ologus,  who  was  excommunicated  by  Arse- 
nius for  cruelly  imprisoning  and  blinding  the 
young  John  Lascaris,  only  ten  years  of  age, 
who  was  the  true  heir  to  the  throne.  On  the 
deposition  of  Arsenius  and  the  appointment 
of  Germanus  of  Adrianople  as  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  the  Patriarch  Nicolas  of 
Alexandria  declared  that  this  was  an  act  of 
schism,  and  refused  to  hold  communication 
with  Germanus.  On  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror a  reconciliation  took  place  between  the 
two  Churches ;  but  new  causes  of  difference 
arose,  chiefly  out  of  the  proposals  for  union 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Eastern  Churches, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  general  ruin  of  the 
latter  by  the  Mahometans  in  the  fourteenth 
century  ensued  that  the  Arsenian  schism  was 
permanently  brought  to  an  end. 

Artemonitas. — A  sect  of  Anti-Trini- 
tarians belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century,  and  named  from  its  leader  Ar- 
temon,  who  was  a  diBciple  of  Theodotus  of 
Byzantium.  [Theodotians.]  Artemon  main- 
tained that  the  doctrine  of  Trinity  in  Unity 
was  not  the  original  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
He  asserted  that  our  Lord  was  simply  a 
naturally  born  man  to  whom  some  portion  of 
the  Divine  Nature  was  communicated.  Eu- 
sebius  says  that  the  Artcmonites  made  much 
use  of  philosophy  in  support  of  this  perversion 
of  Christianity.  "  They  presume,"  he  says, 
"  to  alter  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  abandon 
the  ancient  rule  of  faith,  and  to  form  their 
opinions  according  to  the  subtle  rules  of  logic. 
The  science  of  the  Church  is  neglected  for  the 
.study  of  geometry,  and  they  lose  sight  of 
heaven  while  they  are  measuring  the  earth. 
Euclid  is  perpetually  in  their  hands.  Aris- 
totle and  Theophrastus  are  the  objects  of 
their  admiration,  and  they  express  an  unusual 
reverence  for  the  works  of  Galen."  Early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  John  Crell,  a  Ger- 
man Unitarian  divine  [a.d.  1590—1633],  who 
revived  the  opinions  of  the  Artemonites,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Artemon  to  distinguish 
himself  from  the  Socinians. 

Articles. — A  term  used  in  religious  his- 
tory to  designate  the  separate  parts  of  any 
system  of  doctrine  or  religion,  which, 
although  completo  statements  in  their  separ- 
ate form,  are  yet  articulated  together  like  the 
joints  of  a  finger  or  of  a  limb,  or  of  the  whole 
body.  Thus  each  ono  of  "  The  Articles  of  the 
Christian  Faith  "  is  complete  in  itself,  as  "I 
look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,"  and  is 
yet  joined  together  with  the  others,  as  this 
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particular  one  is  with  the  articles  declaring 
that  Jesus  "  rose  again  according  to  the 
Scriptures,"  and  "  suffered  and  was  buried." 

Articles  of  Enouiry.— Formal  papers 
of  questions,  some  of  them  very  important, 
which  are  sent  to  the  Churchwardens  of  every 
parish  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  or  the 
Archdeacon  of  the  Archdeaconry  in  which 
the  parish  is  situated,  rjreparatory  to  its  visi- 
tation, or  professed  visitation,  by  either  of 
them  [Visitation]. 


of  Religion. — This  name 
usually  refers  to  the  "Articles  agreed  upon  by 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  both  pro- 
vinces, and  the  whole  clergy,  in  the  Convoca- 
tion holden  at  London  in  the  year  1562,  for 
the  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opinions  and 
for  the  establishing  of  Consent  touching  true 
religion."  These  Articles  are  now  thirty- 
nine  in  number,  and  are  thus  colloquially 
known  as  u  The  Thirty-nine  Articles." 
They  contain  statements  on  thirty -nine  sub- 
jects respecting  religion  in  its  doctrine  and 
practice  in  the  Church  of  England,  chiefly 
bearing  on  the  controversies  which  its  theo- 
logians had  with  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants in  the  sixteenth  century. 

[I.]  The  Ten  Articles.  The  earliest  docu- 
ment of  the  kind  consisted  of  Ten  Articles 
composed  by  the  Clergy  in  Convocation,  and 
ratified  by  the  Crown  [according  to  a  provision 
made  by  the  Act  of  Settlement],  in  the  year 
1536.  They  were  entitled,  "  Articles  about 
Religion  set  out  by  the  Convocation  and  pub- 
lished by  the  king's  authority,"  or  "  Articles 
devised  by  the  King's  Highness'  Majesty, 
to  establish  Christian  quietness  and  unity 
amongst  us,  and  to  avoid  contentious  opinions; 
which  Articles  be  also  approved  by  the  con- 
sent and  determination  of  the  whole  clergy  of 
this  realm,  Anno  MDXXXVI."  Theso 
relate  to  the  Creeds,  Baptism,  Confession,  Ab- 
solution, and  Penance,  the  Holy  Communion, 
Justification,  the  use  of  Images,  the  honour* 
due  to  Saints,  the  invocation  of  Saints,  the 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and 
Purgatory. 

The  statements  of  the  Ten  Articles  on 
these  subjects  were  drawn  up  by,  or  under 
the  influence  of,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  re- 
present the  mediaeval  doctrine  respecting 
them  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  held  and 
taught  in  England,  a  less  extreme  form  than 
that  taught  in  the  Roman  and  other  Conti- 
nental Churches.  They  were  embodied,  a 
year  later,  in  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Insti- 
tution of  a  Christian  Man." 

[II.J  The  Forty-two  Articles.  These, 
the  original  form  of  those  now  known  as  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  were  originally  drafted 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  assisted,  perhaps,  by 
some  of  the  learned  divines  who  lived  with 
him  at  Lambeth.  The  draft  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Convocation  in  January,  1552, 


and  when  it  had  been  fully  considered  and 
revised  was  sent  to  the  King  in  Council  for 
promulgation  as  a  Canon  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Articles  were,  however,  re- 
ferred back  to  Convocation  that  they  might 
be  put  in  better  order,  and  have  titles  pre- 
fixed to  each  of  them.  Having  been  recon- 
sidered, and  having  received  the  informal  con- 
sent of  the  King  in  Council,  they  were  finally 
passed  and  subscribed  by  the  bishops  and 
clergy  in  Convocation  on  March  2nd,  1553. 
A  few  weeks  later  they  received  the  formal 
assent  of  the  Crown  and  were  published  or 
promulgated  as  a  Canon  of  the  Church  of 
England  by  the  Crown  in  May,  1553,  under 
the  title  of  "  Articles  agreed  on  by  the 
bishops  and  other  learned  men  in  the  Synod 
at  London,''  a  synod  formed  of  the  two  Con- 
vocations of  Canterbury  and  York,  "in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  God  MDLIL,  for  the  avoid- 
ing of  controversy  in  opinions  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  godly  concord  in  certain  matters 
of  religion." 

[III.]  The  Eleven  Articles.    The  Forty- 
two  Articles  were  legally  suppressed,  like  the 
Prayer   Book,   during  the  reign  of    Queen 
Mary  and  King  Philip,  and  it  was  four  years 
after  the  death  of  the  Queen  before  legal 
measures  could  be  taken  for  their  revival, 
Convocation  not  being  called  together  untiL 
the  first  Parliament   of   Queen  Elizabeth  in^ 
the  beginning  of  1563.     A  provisional  set  ol 
Articles,  eleven  in  number,  was  therefore  pul 
forth  by  the  bishops  on  their  own  authority .«, 
entitled,  "A  declaration  of  certain  principals 
Articles  of  Religion  set  out  .  .  .  for  the  uni  — . 
formity  of  doctrine,  to  be  taught  and  holdese 
of  all  parsons,  vicars,  and  curates,  as  well  i~3K 
testification  of  their  common  consent  in  trm  < 
said  doctrine,  to  the  stopping  of  the  moutb-~mi 
of  them  that  go  about  to  slander  the  ministe~3Ci 
of  the  Church  for  diversity  of  judgment,   xm 
necessary  for  the  instruction  of  their  peop»3l 
..."      These  eleven    Articles    contained        I 
declaration   of  Belief  in  the   Holy  Trinifc^i 
the    Canonical    Scriptures,    and    the    Th*r-*«6 
Creeds.     They  also  defined  the  Church  euzmnd 
the  nature   of    its    authority  in  respect       *to 
change  of  ceremonies ;  declared  that  no  m-fl* 
was  to  take  upon  him  any  ministry  withcz*"H* 
being  lawfully  called  to  it ;  acknowledged  fcJ»J 
supremacy  of  the  Queen  and  repudiated  that-  <* 
the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  averred  that  the  Pra^"^* 
Book  is  Scriptural,  Catholic,  and  ApoBtoX*°i 
suitable  for  the  advancement  of  (rod's  glo>*"7i 
and  for  the  edification  of  God's  people ;  t*kM** 
the  Office  for  Baptism  is  valid,  though  exorcl*** 
and  some  other  ancient  ceremonies  are  disus^**' 
that  private  masses  without  communicar»*^ 
and  offered  as  propitiatory  sacrifices  for  &** 
living  and  the  dead,  are  "  neither  agreeable  ** 
Christ's  ordinance  nor  grounded  upon  doctri^^ 
Apostolic : "  that  the  Holy  Communion  ouffo 
to  be  administered  in  both  kinds ;  and  lastly 
that  superstitions  associated  with  the  use  ° 
images  aro  lawfully  forbidden  to  be  observe 
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in  the  Church  of  England.  The  clergy  were 
directed  to  read  these  eleven  articles  at  their 
first  entrance  on  their  cures,  and  on  Low 
Sunday  and  Michaelmas  Day,  immediately 
after  the  Gospel.  It  is  probable  that  they  were 
not  fully  accepted  by  the  clergy,  proceeding 
as  they  did  only  from  the  Bishops,  and  that 
they  were  dropped  altogether  when  the  Forty- 
two  Articles  were  revised  and  revived. 

[IV.]  The  Thirty-nine  Articles.      The 
second,  or  the  first  working,  Convocation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  met,  as  did  her  second  Par- 
liament, on  January  12th,  1563,  and  at  once 
tagan  to  consider  the  question  of  framing 
Articles  of  Religion  which  should  represent 
the  Theology  and  ecclesiastical  system  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England.      They  natur- 
ally took  the    Forty-two  Articles  of  King 
Edward's  reign  as  the  basis  of  those  now  to 
ta  set  forth,  and  these  were  laid  before  the 
bishops  and  the  clergy  assembled  in  Henry 
YlL'a    Chapel,     Westminster    Abbey,    on 
January  19th,    1563.      The    nature  of   the 
alterations  desirable  had  doubtless  been  pre- 
viously considered  by  the  leading  bishops  and 
clergy,  yet  committees  of  the  two  Houses 
▼ere  engaged  upon  them  for  ten  days  before 
the  Articles  assumed  their  present  form  and 
were  condensed  into  the  familiar  and  historical 
thirty-nine.    But  the  Bishops  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury  subscribed  them  on  January 
29th,  and  their  clergy  on  February  6th  and 
ftbseqaent  days.     They  were  also  subscribed 
on  behalf  of  the  Convocation  of  York  by  the 
Archbi&hop  of  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  Dur- 
ham and  Chester.     Shortly  afterwards  their 
kgal  authority  was  completed  by  their  "  ratifi- 
cation," and  they  were  promulgated  in  March 
*  April,  1563.     Doubts  having  been  enter- 
tained whether  the  original  Latin    or    the 
English  translation  was  the  version  having 
1*8*1  force,  both  versions  were  reviewed  by 
Convocation  in  1571,  and  the  English  one  had 
a  new  ratification  affixed  to  it  by  the  Queen, 
giving  proper  authority  to  it,  as  it  had  been 
given  in  1563  to  the  Latin. 

It  was  enacted  in  the  same  year,  by  "An 
Act  for  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  to  be  of 
•^d  Religion,"  that  every  clergyman  should 
•ascribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  at  his 
^nation  and  at  his  admission  to  any  benefice, 
^d  also  that  he  should  read  them  publicly  in 
church  on  the  latter  occasion.  Both  the  sub- 
Knption  and  the  public  reading  are  still 
trictly  enforced  by  law,  and  many  readers 
"fcy  remember  to  have  heard  a  new  rector  or 
^  read  the  whole  of  them  from  the  pulpit 
«n "reading  himself  in." 


The  Lambeth. — These  were 
^  propositions  which  never  became,  or 
**re  intended  to  become,  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  which  were  framed 
jndwthe  sanction  of  Archbishop  Whitgift  at 
f**&beth  Palace,  and  so  acquired  a  fictitious 
importance  much  magnified  by  the  Calvinist 


party.  They  arose  out  of  a  controversy  going 
on  at  Cambridge  during  the  greater  part  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  between  the  ultra- 
Calvinists  and  those  men  of  more  moderate 
opinions  who  represented  to  some  extent  the 
followers  of  Arminius  [Arminulns].  The 
Calvinists  had  acquired  such  power  in  the 
University  that  they  had  obtained  authority 
from  the  Archbishop  to  search  all  private 
studies  for  books  and  papers  supporting 
opinions  contrary  to  their  own ;  and  upon 
this  a  reaction  ensued  which  led  to  an  appeal 
being  made  to  Whitgift  on  both  sides.  Ke- 
presentative  divines  of  each  party  were  sent 
up  to  Lambeth,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
Archbishop,  and  Fletcher,  Bishop  of  London, 
in  whose  presence  a  conference  was  held. 
After  a  few  days  nine  formal  statements  of 
Calvinistic  doctrine  were  offered  by  Whi taker, 
the  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  these 
are  what  were  called  "  The  Lambeth  Articles." 
They  are  here  given  in  an  English  form : — 

I.  God  has,  from  eternity,  predestined  some 
persons  unto  life,  and  some  persons  He  has 
reprobated  unto  death. 

II.  The  moving  or  efficient  cause  of  pre- 
destination to  life  is  not  the  prevision  of 
faith,  or  perseverance,  or  good  works,  or  of 
anything  which  exists  in  the  persons  predes- 
tinated, but  the  sole  will  of  God's  good 
pleasure. 

III.  The  number  of  the  predestinate  is  pre- 
determined and  certain,  which  number  it 
is  not  possible  either  to  increase  or  diminish. 

IV.  They  who  are  not  predestined  to 
salvation  will,  by  necessity,  be  damned  on 
account  of  their  sins. 

V.  True,  living,  and  justifying  faith,  and 
the  bh notifying  Spirit  of  God,  is  not  quenched, 
is  not  extirpated,  does  not  vanish  away  in 
the  elect,  either  finally  or  completely. 

YI.  A  truly  faithful  man,  that  is,  one 
endued  with  justifying  faith,  is  certain,  by 
the  full  assurance  (plerophoria)  of  faith, 
concerning  the  remission  of  his  sins  and  his 
eternal  salvation  through  Christ. 

VII.  Saving  grace,  by  which  they  may  be 
saved  if  they  will,  is  not  imparted,  nor  com- 
municated, nor  granted  unto  all  men  uni- 
versally. 

VIII.  No  man  is  able  to  come  to  Christ, 
unless  it  be  given  him,  and  unless  the 
Father  has  drawn  him.  And  all  men  are 
not  drawn  by  the  Father  that  they  may  come 
to  the  Son. 

IX.  It  is  not  placed  within  the  will  or 
power  of  every  man  to  be  saved. 

These  nine  propositions  were  brought 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  but  were 
not  accepted,  and  fell  to- the  ground  except  as 
a  party  document.  In  1604  an  endeavour 
was  made  by  the  Puritan  party  at  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  Conference  to  obtain  their  incor- 
poration with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but 
the  attempt  completely  failed.  They  were 
revived  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1615,  and  for 
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about  twenty  years  formed  part  of  the  Irish 
Articles  of  Religion;  but  in  1635  the  Irish 
Church  adopted  the  English  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  the  Lambeth  Articles  ceased  to 
have  any  authority.  The  custom  of  speaking 
and  writing  of  them  as  if  they  were  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  very  mis- 
leading, because  entirely  without  historical 
foundation. 

Articles,  Thb  Six. — Six  statements  of 
doctrine  which  formed  part  of  "  an  Act "  [31 
Hen.  VIII.  ch.  14]  "  for  abolishing  of  diver- 
sity of  opinions  in  certain  Articles  concerning 
Christian  religion/'  passed  in  the  year  1539, 
under  the  personal  influence  of  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

The  "  Six  Articles  "  grew  out  of  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  formal  union  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  German  Luther- 
ans. A  conference  was  held  in  1535  at  Wit- 
tenberg between  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
Heath,  Archdeacon  of  Stafford,  and  Dr. 
Barnes,  on  the  one  side ;  with  Luther,  Mol- 
ancthon,  and  several  other  German  divines,  on 
the  other.  The  negotiations  ended  in  nothing 
at  the  time,  but  when  political  circumstances 
led  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  the  same  direction  again,  they  were  revived 
in  England,  the  Lutherans  being  represented 
by  Francis  Burckhardt,  vice-chancellor  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  George  a  Bayneberg, 
a  nobleman  of  Hesse,  and  Frederic  Myconius, 
a  Franciscan  friar  who  had  become  a  fol- 
lower of  Luther.  The  Church  of  England 
was  represented  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  two 
other  bishops,  and  four  doctors,  the  king 
himself  occasionally  taking  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. The  conference  continued  from 
June  until  September,  1538,  and  was  revived 
in  the  following  year.  The  two  sides  agreed 
substantially  so  long  as  they  confined  them- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  the  Creeds ;  but 
when  the  Sacraments  came  to  be  discussed 
the  attempts  at  reconciliation  utterly  broke 
down,  having  produced  such  a  reactionary 
effect  upon  the  king's  mind  that  the  royal 
theologian  sketched  out,  more  or  less  in  their 
ultimately  adopted  form,  Six  Articles  on  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  Vows  of  Celibacy,  and  Con- 
fession, which  differed  scarcely  at  all  from 
the  tenets  of  the  Mediaeval  Church.  These 
Six  Articles  were  ultimately  enacted  in  the 
following  words : — 

"  First,  That  in  the  most  blessed  Sacrament 
of  the  altar,  by  the  strength  and  efficacy  of 
Christ's  mighty  word  (it  being  spoken  by  the 
priest),  is  present  really,  under  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine,  the  natural  Body  and  Blood 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  conceived  of  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  and  that  after  the  Consecration 
there  remaineth  no  substance  of  bread  or 
wine,  nor  any  other  substance,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  Christ,  God  and  Man. 

"Secondly,  That  the  communion  in  both 
kinds  is  not   necessary  ad  wiutem,  by  the 


law  of  God,  to  all  persons ;  and  that  it  is  to  bt 
believed,  and  not  doubted  of,  but  that  in  th* 
flesh,  under  form  of  bread,  is  the  very  Blood 
and  with  the  Blood,  under  form  of  wine,  i 
the  very  Flesh,  as  well  apart  as  though  the] 
were  both  together. 

"'Thirdly,  That  priests,  after  the  order  o 
priesthood  received,  as  before,  may  not  marr 
by  the  law  of  God. 

"Fourthly,  That  vows  of  chastity  or  widow 
hood  by  man  or  woman  made  to  God  ad 
visedly,  ought  to  be  observed  by  the  law  o 
God,  and  that  it  exempteth  them  from  othe 
liberties  of  Christian  people,  which,  withou 
that,  they  might  enjoy. 

"Fifthly,  That  this  is  meet  and  necessary 
that  private  masses  be  continued  and  admit 
ted  in  the  king's  English  church  and  congre 
gation,  as  whereby  good  Christian  people 
ordering  themselves  accordingly,  do  receivi 
both  godly  and  goodly  consolations  and  bene 
fits ;  and  it  is  agreeable  also  to  God's  law. 

"Sixthly,  That  auricular  confession  is  expe 
dient,  and  necessary  to  be  retained  and  con 
tinned,  used,  and  frequented  in  the  Church  o 
God." 

The  "Act  of  the  Six  Articles"  then  enacted 
after  giving  great  thanks  to  his  Majesty  fo 
his  godly  pains  and  travail,  that  offender 
against  the  First  Article  should  be  burned  a 
heretics,  and  forfeit  their  goods,  as  in  cases  o 
high  treason;  while  offenders  against  th 
other  five  should  suffer  and  forfeit  as  in  case 
of  felony.  The  cruel  character  of  this  enact 
ment  acquired  for  the  Act  the  witty  an 
telling  name  of  "  the  whip  with  six  strings.' 
It  was  repealed  at  the  accession  of  Edwan 
VI.  in  1547,  and  was  never  revived.  Durinj 
the  eight  years  that  it  was  in  force  twenty 
eight  persons  were  executed  on  account  0 
their  religion,  but,  strangely  enough,  it  appeal 
that  very  few,  if  any,  suffered  under  tid 
statute;  and  as  Cranmer,  who  opposed  i 
vigorously  at  first  in  the  House  of  Lords,  suo 
sequently  withdrew  his  opposition,  it  is  pre 
bable  that  some  communication  was  made  t 
him  from  the  king  which  implied  that  it  wa 
only  passed  in  terrorem.  It  certainly  had  th 
effect  intended  if  this  was  really  the  case,  ft 
as  long  as  it  disgraced  the  statute  book 
was  feared  throughout  the  land. 

Articulus  mortis,— The  "Article  € 
Death,"  the  time  and  act  of  dying.  Ill 
solemn  season  of  the  last  hour  has  always  beat 
regarded  with  special  charity  in  Christian 
theology.  Though  the  popular  idea  that  fhj 
act  of  dying  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  expiation  li 
sin  is  an  obvious  error,  yet  it  is  certain  thai 
the  Church  has  been  accustomed  to  use  graj 
tenderness  towards  persons  in  articulo 
especially  in  the  case  of  sudden  accidents  on 
violence,  as  in  battle,  where  the  dying  pei 
may  be  prevented  from  giving  proof  of 
tence  by  reformation  of  life  or  by  restitut 
What  the  ministrations  of  religion  can 


Art 


(77) 
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under  such  circumstances  is  given  with  less  re- 
serve than  would  be  used  in  times  of  health  and 
vigour,  especially  Absolution  and  the  Holy 
Communion.  So  also  before  a  battle,  in  im- 
minent danger  by  sea,  and  in  other  cases 
where  there  is  no  reasonable  expectation  of 
escape  from  death,  those  who  are  in  peril  are 
regarded  in  a  similar  light  to  those  who  are 
actually  dying,  and  the  minister  of  the  Gospel 
is  bound  to  remember  His  attribute  of  infinite 
mercy  as  tempering  His  attribute  of  justice. 


Salutm,  "  In  the  year 
A  variation  of  the  form  Anno 


I. — A  fanatical  sect  of  Phry- 
gian Montanists  of  the  third  century,  who  not 
only  used  bread  [Gr.  artos]}  but  also  cheese 
fiir.  tyros],  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  Their  justification  of  this  strange 
custom  was  that  men  ought  to  offer  not  only 
the  fruit  of  the  ground,  such  as  bread,  but  also 
the  fruit  of  the  flock,  of  which  they  regarded 
cheese  as  a  typical  form. 

A.  8.v  *.'.,  Anno 
of  Salvation." 
-bomitii. 

Asaph.,  St. — A  disciple  of  St.  Kentigem, 
^ho  accompanied  him  on  his  missionary  ex- 
peditions, and  whom  he  is  said  to  have  conse- 
crated as  his  successor  in  the  see  which  he 
founded  at  Llanelwy  when  he  himself  returned 
to  Scotland.  The  see  appears  as  that  of  St. 
Asaph  in  mediaeval  times,  and  it  is  said  that 
a  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  attended  a  great  British 
council  in  the  year  943,  but  nothing  is  known 
of  the  person  whose  name  was  thus  strikingly 
handed  down  by  tradition.  In  ancient 
calendars  the  name  of  St.  Asaph  is  commemo- 
fcrted  on  May  1st. 

Asaph,  Bishopric  of  St. — This  diocese 
consists  of  the  counties  of  Flint,  Denbigh,  and 
Montgomery,  with  parts  of  Merioneth,  Car- 
narvon, and  Salop,  and  adjoins  the  English 
dioceses  of  Chester,  Lichfield,  and  Hereford. 
Its  population  by  the  census  of  1881  amounted 
to  268,901,  and  the  clergy  are  about  280  in 
number.    The  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the 
diocese  are  the  archdeaconries  of  St.  Asaph 
*&<!  Montgomery.     Its  revenue  is  j64,200. 

The  bishopric  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
ty  St.  Kentigem  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fcventh  century.  Kentigem  was  Bishop  of 
ftratbclyde,  a  diocese  which  extended  as  far 
^•ath  as  the  Mersey,  and  was,  like  Wales, 
inhabited  by  the  Cymric  Celts.  When  visiting 
the  southern  portion  of  this  great  tract  of 
wintry,  St.  Kentigem  crossed  the  Mersey 
into  North  Wales,  and  travelled  as  far  south 
u  Menevia,  the  monastery  of  which  St.  David 
*m  the  head.  On  his  return,  Kentigem 
kited  at  Llanelwy,  in  the  territory  of  Cad- 
**U<m,  who  gave  him  land  on  which  to  build 

*  monastery  in  imitation  of  St.  David's. 
Eventually  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  and  left 
°ae  of  his  disciples  behind,  called  Asaph,  from 
*hom  the  see  was  afterwards  named.     Such 

*  the  Welsh  tradition,  but  authentic  history 


says  nothing  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  until 
some  five  centuries  later,  when  Theobald, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  consecrated  Gil- 
bert to  the  see  in  a.d.  1143.  From  this  time 
there  is  a  regular  succession  of  sixty-four 
bishops  on  record.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
there  were  missionary  bishops  at  an  earlier 
date  than  this,  but  there  was  no  regular 
succession  nor  any  definite  diocese  until  the 
twelfth  century. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sixty-four 
Bishops  of  St.  Asaph,  from  the  first  of  those 
on  record  till  the  present  time : — 


Accession. 

Gilbert.                .  1143 

Geoffrey  Arthur  .  1152 

Richard         .        .  1154 

Geoffrey        .       .  1160 

Adam    .        .        .  1175 

John      .        .        .  1183 

Reiner  .        .        .  1186 

Abraham      .        .  1225 

Hugh     .               .  1235 

Howel  ap  Ednevet  1240 

Anian    .        .        .  1249 

John      ...  1267 

Anian  Schonaw    .  1268 

Leoline  Bromfteld  1283 

David  ap  Blethyn  1315 

John  Trevor         .  1352 

Leoline  ap  Madoc  1357 

Wm.  Spndlington  1376 

Lawrence  Child   .  1382 

Alexander  Bache .  1390 

John  Trevor         .  1395 

Robert  Lancaster  1411 

John  Lowe  .        .  1433 

Reginald  Peacock  1444 

Thomas  Knight   .  1451 

Richard  Redman .  1471 

Michael  Deacon  .  1496 
David  ap  Yorwerth  1500 

David  ap  Owen     .  1504 

Edmund  Birkhead  1513 

Henry  Standiah  .  1518 

Robert  Wharton  .  1536 


Accession. 

Thomas  Gold  well  1555 

Richard  Davies    .  1560 

Thomas  Davis      .  1561 

William  Hughes  .  1573 

William  Morgan  .  1601 

Richard  Parry      .  1604 

John  Hanmer      .  1624 

John  Owen  .        .  1629 

George  Griffith    .  1660 

Henry  Glemham.  1667 

Isaac  Barrow       .  1670 

William  Lloyd     .  1680 

Edward  Jones      .  1692 

George  Hooper    .  1703 

William  Beveridge  1704 

William  Fleetwood  1706 

John  Wynne        .  1715 

Francis  Hare      „  1727 

Thomas  Tanner  .  1732 

Isaac  Maddox      .  1736 

Samuel  Lisle        .  1744 

R.  H.  Dmmmond  1748 

Richard  Kewcome  1761 

Jonathan  Shipley  1769 

Samuel  Hallifax  .  1789 

Lewis  Bagot         .  1790 

Samuel  Horsley  .  1802 

William  Cleaver  .  1806 

John  Lnxmoore  .  1815 

William  Carey      .  1830 

T.  Vowler  Short  .  1846 

Joshua  Hughes    .  1870 


The  existing  cathedral  of  St.  Asaph  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  it 
occupies  the  site  of  a  much  earlier  church, 
which  was  burned  down  in  1282.  It  is  the 
smallest  cathedral  in  Great  Britain,  being 
only  182  feet  in  length  by  sixty-eight  feet  in 
width,  as  the  little  village  of  St.  Asaph  is  the 
smallest  city.  The  present  nave  and  transepts 
were  built  by  Bishops  Anian,  Leoline,  and 
David  [a.d.  1284—1352].  In  1402  much  of  it 
was  consumed  by  fire  in  the  wars  of  Owen  Gleh- 
dower,  and  the  choir  was  not  rebuilt  until  the 
time  of  Bishop  Redman  [1 471—1495].  In  the 
last  century  the  side  windows  were  walled  up, 
and  a  plaster  ceiling  inserted  below  the  timber 
roof,  the  roof  of  the  nave  itself  being  lowered 
beneath  the  clerestory  early  in  the  present. 
The  choir  has  been  properly  restored  recently. 

The  cathedral  establishment  consists  of 
the  dean,  four  residentiary  canons,  nine 
honorary  canons,  a  succentor,  and  four  vicars 
choral. 

Ascension,  Festival  op  the,  otherwise 
called  Holy  Thursday.— One  of  the  princi- 
pal days  observed  in  commemoration  of  our 


Lord's  sots.  As  He  was  born  on  Christmas 
Day,  suffered  death  on  Good  Friday,  and  rose 
again  from  the  dead  on  Easter  Day,  bo  He 
ascended  np  with  glory  to  heaven  on  the 
fortieth  day  afterward,  which  is  called  Ascen- 
iion  Day.  There  is  evidonce  that  it  was  ob- 
served in  very  early  times,  for  St.  Chrysostom 
preached  a  homily  on  the  day  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  as  also  has  another  by  fit. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa.  St.  Augustine  speaks  of 
it  aa  a  day  with  which  Christiana  had  long 
been  familiar,  saying,  as  a  modem  preacher 
might,  "  Wo  celebrate  Chid  day  tho  solemnity 
of  the  Ascension."  St.  Augustine  also  Calls 
it  one  of  the  days  which  wore  supposed  to  be 
instituted  by  the  Apostles;  but  at.  Proclus, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  same 
ass,  strikes  more  deeply  to  the  reason  of  its 
observance  when  he  says  that  it  is  one  of  the 
days  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  considering 
that  as  the  Lord  consecrated  Easter  Day  as  a 
day  to  bo  remembered  for  ever  by  His  Resur- 
rection, so  He  made  Ascension  Day  also  to  be 
consecrated  for  ever  by  His  Ascension  and 
Exaltation.  Then  He  crowned  the  work  of 
His  sufferings  and  ministrations  by  opening 
the  doors  of  neaven  and  lifting  up  the  gatos 
of  everlasting  Ufa,  as  tho  King  of  eternal 
glory.  The  fact  ol 'our  Lord's  Ascension  from 
the  earth  is  narrated  in  Mark  xvi.  It*,  Luke 
ixiv.  61,  and  Acts  i.  9. 

Asceticism. — A  term  [/ukliit]  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  among  whom  it  signified 
exorcise  and  self-restraint  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  strength  and  skill  in  athletic  sports. 
Among  Christians  it  came  to  signify  absti- 
nence from  food,  from  wine,  from  marriage, 
and  from  many  other  things  that  are  law- 
ful in  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  living  a 
strict,  and  in  extreme  cases  a  very  austere, 
Christian  life.  The  first  large  class  or  order 
of  ascetics  [Gr.  AtkSlai]  among  Christians 
were  the  hermits  of  the  desert  [AxcuoKEt], 
whose  ideas  of  self  discipline  embraced  the 
abnegation  of  nearly  all  the  good  gifts  of  God, 
the  rupture  of  all  natural  ties  which  His 
Providence  had  made  for  them,  and  the  deser- 
tion of  all  social  duties  which  He  had  im- 
posed upon  them.  In  some  cases  they  prac- 
tised absurd  gymnastic  feats,  such  as  those  of 
the  Pillar-saints,  under  the  perverted  idea 
that  tbey  promoted  personal  holiness ;  and  in 
others  tortured  themselves  with  mortifications 
almost  suicidal,  as  the  devotees  of  India  do 
at  the  present  day.  The  monastic  commu- 
nities inherited  the  ascetic  principles  of  the 
hermits,  but  dropped  most  of  their  fanatical 
excesses.  Under  the  rule  ordained  by  law- 
givers like  St.  Benedict,  the  discipline  of 
rigorous  abstinence  was  not  carried  so  far  as 
to  interfere  with  the  bodily  powers  necessary 
to  exorcise  labour  in  the  field  or  the  workshop, 
or  the  writing  cloister  or  the  library. 

Asceticism  in  its  more  extreme  forms  can 
hardly  be  said  to  enter  the  practice  of  Chris- 


tians who  live  outside  n: 
and  in  modern  times  such  ideas  of  self 
pline  by  means  of  bodily  mortification 
been  superseded  to  a  large  extent  by  th 
of  duty  done  in  the  world,  and  in  the  w 
life  to  which  Divine  Providence  has  call 
Aswitss.— A  fanatic  sect  of  Mont 
who  appeared  in  Galatia  about  the  yea 
They  were  so  called  from  the  Greek 
atkot,  a  wine-skin,  and  seem  to  b 
same  sect  as  the  Ascodrogita),  Ascodri 
Ascodruti,  and  Ascodrupits.  They  re 
all  forms  and  ordinances,  maintain  in( 
grace  could  not  be  communicated  by  mi 
things.  They  asserted  that  they  weM 
with  the  Paraclete  imagined  by  Montani 
hence  were  the  vessels  or.  skins  of  now 
[Matt.  ix.  17].  Their  distinctive  w 
was  that  of  dancing  round  an  inflated 
skin  richly  vested,  and  placed  upon  an  t 

Asclepiodotiana.— The  follower 
disciple  of  Theodotus  the  currier  [Tm 
Hans],  whose  name  was  Asclcpiodotu 
who  taught  that  Christ  was  man  alone, 
and  their  leader  wore  excommunicated 
a.u.  221. 
Ascodrogita.    [AscrrjB.] 
AscodrngitsB.    [Ascr™.] 
Ascodrapite.    [Ascrr*.] 
Ascodruti.    [Ascit*,] 
AscopriiteB.-  A  sect  of  AxcROHm 
arose  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  of 
They  broke  the  sacred  vessels  of  chute 
hatred  of  tho  Holy  Eucharist.    They  n 
the  Scriptures  of  the   Old  Testament 
denied  the  necessity  of  good  works,  bej 
that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  the  onl) 
necessary  to  salvation. 

Ashes,  Benediction  of.    [Ash 

AaheH,  Ceremonial  use  of— 

by  which  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood  m 
understood,  have  been  regarded  as  a  syi 

C 'tenet  from  the  time  of  Job,  who, 
nning  of  his  afflictions,  "  sat  down 
tho  ashes,"  and  at  the  end  of  them  m 
abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  t 
[Job.  ii.  8,  xlii.  6].  Many  instances  a 
national  and  individual  use  in  times  ol 
or  penitence  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
ment ;  and  our  Lord  alluded  to  the  ■ 
when  Hesaid,  "Woe  unto  theo,  Chorarf 
unto  theo,  liethsaida  !  for  if  the  might* 
which  were  done  in  you  had  been  done  I 
and  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  U 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes  "  [Matt.  xi.  31] 
early  Christians  naturally  adopted  a  oaf 
which  had  acquired  so  much  signiflcad 
Tertullian  speaks  of  the  "  substitution  sj 
cloth  and  ashes  for  a  man's  usual  hsj 
regimen  "  as  a  regular  ceremony  rf 
confession  and  penance  in  the  second  a 


Ii  ts!,  in  {net,  the  custom  for  penitents  under 
tinmrnunicaXiaa  to  sprinkle  ashes  on  their 
odds,  and  stand  at  the  door  of  the  church,  to 
hoffiji  the  prayers  of  those  who  were  entering 
ikl  they  might  be  readmitted  to  Communion 
by ibulution.  The  special  ceiemony  of  the 
Finldiyuf  Lent  which  has  survived  to  modern 
lima  ii  described  in  the  next  article.  [Abu 
Wei.sisiiawI  For  the  me  of  ashes  in  the 
ivutcntion  of  a  church,  see  Alphabet,  Cehb- 


.._ „ .— The  First  Day  of 

Unt,  w  called  because  of  the  ceremonial  use 
"1  uhat  ou  that  day.    The  title  of  the  First 

IhT  of  1* nt  in  the  ancient  service-books  was 
-(■pot  Jejunii,"  the  "Hoad  of  the  Fast; "  but 
ill'  unly  since  the  seventh  century  that  there 
°u  own  a  fixed  and  uniform  rule  as  to  the 
■J  from  which  the  forty  days  of  tho  fast 
should  be  reckoned  [Lint],  and  thus  Ash 
H'nlneelay  is  not  a  special  holy-day  of  primi- 
Iivf  institution;  and  the  great  fast  before 
Enter  in  the  Eastern  Church  still  begins  on 
the  Monday   of  it*  tirst  week,  and  nut  on  the 

TV  principal  distinction  between  the  First 
"»;'  of  Lent  and  other  days  of  the  fast,  and 
lhat  from  which  its  popular  name  is  derived, 
»  '<>  he  found  in  the  ceremonial  use  of  ashes 
'"■'■h  a  Kilcmn  penitential  service.     The  ashes 

hi  been  blessed  on  the  Palm  Sunday  of  tho 
Parading  year.  They  are  then  placed  upon 
fo  tltir,  and  a  bonedictional  issnjd  over  them. 
Tie  oBriative  places  a  small  portion  of  the 
uha  upon  hi/s  head,  making  the  sign  of 
item*  with  them,  and  saying,  "Remember, 
'  J  mm.  that  thou  art  dust,  and  unto  dust  shalt 

taiarmed  upon  the  assistant  clergy,  and  after. 
*uds  upon  the  laymen  and  lav  women, 
hwlinK  at  the  altar.  Upon  thin  day  all  the 
*"n  Penitential  Psalms  are  used  in  the 
'Ti'-mh  of  England  and  throughout  the 
»«fem  Church. 


French  name  GaupH  (Lat.  Vulpieula)  may 
possibly  indicate  that  a  fox's  brush  was  some- 
times used,  but  it  may  also  be  a  mere  collo- 
quialism Like  "Turk's  Head  Broorti." 

Aspenarinm.  —  The  atone  basin  for 
holy  wathh.  It  was  formerly  built  up 
aa  part  of  a  door-jamb  or  of  a  pillar  at  or  near 
to  the  principal  entrance  of  every  church.  Its 
common  English  name  was  "  the  holy  water 
stoup,"  but  it  was  also  known  by  its  Italian 
name,  "  benatura."  In  the  account  rolls  of 
Alt  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  in  A.n.  1648,  there 
is  a  charge  "  for  stones  for  the  atpersarium.  in 
the  entrance  of  the  church." 


__  term  of  reproach  given  to 

'It  auly  Christians,  under  the  impression  that 
(ner  worshipped  an  ***  [Lat.  minim],  or  a 
crooned  man  with  an  ass's  head.  Inscriptions, 
■*  ■"rrafnti,'*  of  very  early  date  havo  been 
frond  in  Italy,  in  which  such  a  crucified 
Spire  it  found  with  a  Christian  worshipping 
n  front  of  it,  and  such  words  as  "  Alexamonos 
Tebipi  his  god."  These  are  of  very  rude 
""rknuiUihip,  and  appear  to  have  been  exe- 
foud  with  the  point  of  a  dagger  or  sword  by 
roivt  ntdiers  who  were  watching  a  Christian 
iwiiting  martyrdom. 

AapargilltuB, — In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hio-Th,  the  brush  used  for  sprinkling  Holy 
»!»».  It  waa  at  first  of  hyssop;  in  the 
&Tiia-ntaTy  of  Gregory,  the  bishop  at  the 
'  ™»KTst  ion  of  a  church  is  directed  to  sprinkle 
tie  iltar  seven    times   with    hyssop.       The 


A«pe  ratio] 

late   ft)  the  i 


ph.— This  term  is  used  to  desig- 


1)  the  sprinkling  [Lat.  atptrtUi]  « 
which  baptism  is  usually  administered;  and 
(2)  the  sprinkling  with  which  holy  water  is 
used.     [Holy  Wateu.] 
Aant/mui,(l)  Joseph  Simon  [a.d.  1687— 

1768]. — A    very    learned    Syrian    Maronite, 
Titular  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  librarian  of 


I  lea 


the  Eastern   Churches  and  sects,  the  < 
of  his  voluminous  works  being  one  i 

folio  volumes  containing  biographical  ai 
of  the  writers  of  the  Syrian  Church,  the 
Jacobites,  and  the  Nestorians  ;  another  was 
a  collection  of  the  works  of  8t.  Ephraem 
Syrus,  the  chief  of  the  Syrian  Fathers,  in  six 
folios ;  another  a  Calendar  of  the  Universal 
Church,  in  six  quarto  volume*,  which  contains 
the  names  and  symbols  of  the  saints  of  the 
East  and  West,  with  the  dates  of  their  festi- 
vals. 

Aaiemani,  (2)  Stephen  Evodivb  [a.d. 
1707—1782], — A  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
Archbishop  of  Apamtea,  who  succeeded  his 
uncleas  Librarian  of  tho  Vatican.  Heals.)  was 
a  great  Oriental  scholar.  Among  his  works 
are  two  folio  volumes  of  the  lives  of  Eastern 
and  Western  martyrs. 

Awemani,  (3)  Joseph  Alovsii-b  [a.d. 
1710  —  1782].— A  brother  of  the  preceding, 
professor  of  the  Syro-Chaldaic  language 
in  the  College  of  Sapientia,  at  Some.  Like 
his  uncle  and  brother,  he  devoted  himself  to 
Ecclesiastical  literature,  publishing  (W« 
Liturgum  Eteltiia  ('Hirers*,  in  which  litur- 
gical customs  are  illustrated  by  missals,  ponti- 
ficals, and  other  service  books  connected  with 
Sacraments  and  Sacramental  rites.  He  also 
edited  the  Alexandrine  Liturgy  attributed  to 
St.  Mark. 


Amambly,  Wosrtminsrter,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Assembly  of  Divine  a.  - 

This    was  a  kind    of    Puritan  Convocation, 


(80) 


which  was  summoned  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Presby- 
terian Establishment  in  England  and  Wales, 
in  the  place  of  the  Episcopal  Establishment 
which  was  then  being  abolished.  The  As- 
sembly met  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  July  1, 
1643,  and  sat  until  the  autumn  of  1647.  It 
was  never  formally  dissolved,  but  finally  dis- 
appeared on  the  dispersion  of  the  Long 
Parliament  by  Cromwell,  in  the  year  1653. 
It  was  intended  to  consist  of  121  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  divines  and  30  lay  assessors, 
but  mo*st  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  refused  to 
attend  because  the  Assembly  was  forbidden  by 
a  royal  proclamation,  and  the  few  who  did 
respond  to  the  summons  fell  off  after  the  first 
meeting,  so  that  the  permanent  portion  of  it 
consisted  entirely  of  Presbyterians,  though  a 
few  subsequently  avowed  themselves  as 
"  Independents."  The  poet  Milton,  who 
was  Cromwell's  Latin  secretary,  gives  a 
singularly  severe  and  discrediting  account 
of  those  divines.  Ho  says  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reforming  religion  "  a  certain  number 
of  divines  were  called,  neither  chosen  by  any 
rule  or  custom  ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent  for 
their  piety  or  knowledge  above  others  left 
out,  only  as  each  Member  of  Parliament  in 
his  private  judgment  thought  fit  so  elected 
one  by  one.  The  most  part  were  such  as  had 
preached  and  cried  down  with  great  show  of 
zeal  the  avarice  and  pluralities  of  bishops  and 
prelates,  that  one  cure  of  souls  was  full  em- 
ployment for  one  spiritual  pastor,  how  able 
soever,  if  not  a  charge  above  human  strength. 
Yet  these  conscientious  men — ere  any  part  of 
the  work  was  done  for  which  they  came 
together,  and  that  on  the  public  salary — 
wanted  not  boldness,  to  the  ignominy  and 
scandal  of  their  parson-like  profession,  and 
especially  of  their  boasted  reformation,  to  seize 
into  their  hands,  or  not  unwillingly  to  accept 
(besides  one,  sometimes  two  or  more  of  the 
best  livings),  collegiate  masterships  in  the 
Universities,  rich  lectures  in  the  City,  set- 
ting sail  to  all  winds  that  might  blow  gain 
into  their  own  covetous  bosoms."  [Milton's 
Prose  Works,  i.,  130.]  Izaak  Walton  confirms 
this  statement  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Sanderson, 
saying  that  "  as  the  visitors "  of  the  Long 
Parliament  at  Oxford  "  expelled  the  orthodox," 
the  Presbyterian  divines,  "these  thriving 
sinners,"  as  he  called  them,  "  without  scruple 
or  shame  possessed  themselves  of  their 
colleges,  so  that,  with  the  rest,  Dr.  Sanderson 
was,  in  June,  1648,  forced  to  pack  up  and  be 
gone." 

As  soon  as  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines  was  constituted,  it  applied  for  as- 
sistance to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  their  letter  accompanying 
the  request  which  the  Long  Parliament  made  to 
the  Scottish  Government  for  armed  assistance 
against  the  king.  The  reply,  brought  from 
the  General  Assembly  by  four  commissioners, 
Henderson,  Rutherford,  Baillie,  and  Gillespie, 


was  a  proposal  that  the  English  nation 
adopt  "a  solemn  League  and  Cov 
which  pledged  the  nation  to  the  a 
of  Episcopacy,  and  the  establishm 
Presbyterianism  in  its  place.  [Cov: 
This  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  i 
House  of  Commons  on  September  21 
the  members  of  both  bodies  meeting 
Margaret's  Church,  close  to  West 
Abbey,  in  the  chapter-house  of  wh 
House  of  Commons  held  its  sitting! 
second  work  accomplished  by  the  Ai 
of  Divines  was  the  preparation  of  a  * 
tory  for  Public  Worship,''  to  supers 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  This  was 
name  signified,  a  book  directing  m 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  their  exl 
prayers  were  to  be  made,  not  a  1 
prayers.  It  passed  both  Houses  of  Par 
in  an  "Ordinance" — the  absence  of  thi 
assent  excluding  the  title  "Act  of 
ment " — on  January  6,  1643,  which  Or 
enacted  "that  the  Book  of  Common 
be  abolished,  and  the  Director}'  for  th€ 
Worship  of  God  be  established  and  o 
in  all  the  churches  within  this  kin 
[Directory.] 

The  Westminster  Assembly  also 
plished  three  other  important  woi 
carrying  out  the  establishment  of 
terianism  in  England.  First,  they  for 
a  scheme  for  organising — with  sc 
minuteness  and  rigidity  that  it  becan 
tically  unworkable — a  system  of  Presl 
Discipline  for  every  parish;  seeondi 
also  set  forth  a  Confession  of  Fait 
similar  character  to  those  in  use  by  nc 
copal  bodies  on  the  Continent  [W esti 
Confession];  and  thirdly,  a.  longer  and 
Catechism.  These  survive  in  the 
terian  Establishment  of  Scotland,  anc 
"Westminster  Standards," are  recogi 
English-speaking  Presbyterians  thxi 
the  world. 

Assembly's  Catechism*  The. 

CHI8M.] 

Asser  [died  about  a.d.  910]. — A  I 
St.  David* 8,  who  was  invited  into  Ens 
King  Alfred,  and  became  a  very  1 
friend  of  that  learned  and  pious  kii 
became    Abbot    of    Amesbury,   neai 
bury,  and  then  Bishop  of  Sherborne, 
works  are  attributed  to  him,  but  that 
interest  is  a  Life  of  Alfred  the  Grim 
throws   much  light  on  the  history 
Church  of  England  in  the  ninth  cento 


Bishop,  distinguish! 
a  Suffragan  by  having  no  title.  The  I 
Calendars  for  the  year  1885  name  A 
Bishops  in  the  Dioceses  of  Lichfl 
Peterborough.  In  the  American  B 
Church  Assistant  Bishops  are  con 
with  right  of  succession  (Canon  6,  188 
General  Convention),  in  case  of  a  biabfl 


i 


disabled  by  sickness  or  infirmity.  But  there 
is  no  such  right  belonging  to  English  Assistant 
Bishops,  who  are  in  fact  Colonial  Bishops 
who  have  retired  from  their  sees. 
Associate  Presbytery.  [Buroheks] 
Associate  Synod.    [Bckgheks.] 

Assumption,    Festival    of    the. — The 
term  "Assumption"  was  a  not  uncommon 

one  among  primitive  Christians  for  the 
"  taking  up  "  [Lat  omhhutf]  of  a  holy  person 
into  a  state  of  bliss,  the  day  of  death  being 
thus  called  the  day  of  such  a  person's  assump- 
tion. Thus  an  apocryphal  work  of  very 
early  Christian  times  bears  the  title  of  the 
"  Assumption  of  Moses."  Bat  its  more  dis- 
tinctive application  in  recent  time*  has  been 
to  the  supposed  taking  up  of  the  body  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  into  heaven,  like  the  bodies  of 
those  saints)  which  arose  after  our  Lord's 
Resurrection,  and  appeared  to  many  in  Jeru- 
salem [Matt,  xxvii.  52], 

There  is  not  any  good  historical  foundation 
tor  the  observance  of  this  festival  in  its 
modem  form,  no  trustworthy  account  of  the 
Virgin's  death  being  known.  Its  origin  seems 
to  rest  on  a  tradition  as  late  as  the  seventh 
century,  embodied  by  Nicephorua  in  his 
iataiatlieal  Hilary  [u.  21,  22].  This  states 
Hut  nil  the  Apostles  except  St.  Thomas  were 
miraculously  brought  together  from  all  parts 
"1  the  world  to  witness  the  death  of  the 
Virgin.  Three  days  afterwards  St.  Thomas 
Haiti ;  but  when  the  grave  was  opened,  that 
he  might  look  once  more  on  the  face  of  our 
"*ds  mother,  nothing  was  found  but  her 
Snnsclothes.  The  absence  of  St.  Thomas 
ind  the  empty  tomb  are  incidents  in  the 
nation  which  seem  obviously  to  havo  been 
Bgiwled  by  those  connected  with  the  Gospel 
"count  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection. 

The  festival  now  called  the  Assumption  was 
"mindly,  and  for  many  ages,  designated  the 
"Dmnitio,"  or  •'  Falling  Asleep  of  the  Blessed 
■"ugin  Mary,"  a  title  which  is  far  from  in- 
(lidmg  (he  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  her 
kdy,  ud  may.  indeed,  be  said  to  exclude  it, 
&■  iwnrrection  of  a  person  being  always 
"wiled  with  the  idea  of  an  awaking. 

TV  original  day  of  the  festival  was  January 
18th,  hat  it  was  changed  to  August  lftth  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  about  the  end 
<*  the  sixth  century.  The  latter  day  is  still 
W"giuJed  the  Falling  Asleep  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  in  the  Eastern  Church,  but  in 
t  has  long  been  called  her 


AsVarSnCs). — The  tenet  that  persons  who 
"*  truly  converted  have,  or  may  have,  a 
oriini  conviction  that  their  sins  are  pardoned. 
AanritSAS.' — One  of  the  many  small 
•Miof  Donatists  which  arose  about  a.d  358, 
and  aere  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Vaga, 
in  Xomidia  [a.*.  394],  at  which  three  hundred 
and  ten  Donatiat  bishops  were  present 


I)  Ath 

AstatbiuB.— A  very  obscure  sect,  which 
arose  in  Phrygia  in  tho  early  part  of  the 
ninth  century,  under  the  leadership  of  a  man 
named  Gorgius.  The  name  in  Greek,  and 
also  in  its  Latin  form,  "  Instabiles,"  signifies 
"  tbe  Unstables  ;  "  but  the  principles  of  the 
sect  are  unknown. 

Asterisk.— The  Eastern  term  for  a  cross- 
shaped  support  which  is  placed  over  the  con- 
secrated bread  of  the  Eucharist,  to  prevent  it 
from  being  touched  by  tho  linen  veil  with 
which  it  is  covered. 

Astrologers. — Those  who  believe  tbat 
the  stars  influence  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
In  the  early  ages  of  tho  Church  they  were 
called  "  Mathematici,"  whom  Philaster,  the 
heresiologist  of  the  fourth  century,  declares 
to  be  the  "vain  assertors  of  all  error  and 
wickedness." 

Asylum.    [Sanctuary.] 

Athanasins,  Si. J>.n.  296-373].-One 
of  tbe  greatest  of  the  t  athera,  upon  whom  it 
devolved  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
Godhead  against  the  Arians.  lie  was 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  for  nearly  half  a 
century  [a.d.  326—373].  but  was  four  times 
driven  into  exile,  and  went  through  much 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  Arian  party. 

In  early  life  Athanasius  was  brought  under 
the  notice  of  Alexander,  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  whom  he  eventually  succeeded  ; 
and  the  first  introduction  of  the  youth  to  his 
venerable  predecessor  is  associated  with  a 
Story  which  Dean  Stanley  agreed  with  earlier 
historians  in  believing  to  be  true.  Sitting  at 
the  window  of  a  house  which  overlooked  the 
beach,  the  patriarch  saw  some  boys  "  playing 
at  church,"  and  observed  that  the  particular 
part  of  Divine  Service  which  they  imitated 
was  the  administration  of  baptism.  By 
direction  of  the  bishop,  the  boys  were  brought 
before  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy  at- 
tending upon  him,  and  he  found  on  examining 
them  that  one  of  them,  named  Atbannsius, 
had  assumed  the  position  of  bishop  among  his 
playfellows,  and  had  christened  some  of  them 
who  had  not  yet  received  baptism.  After 
consulting  with  his  clergy,  the  patriarch 
determined  that  the  baptism  had  been  ad- 
ministered with  water  and  the  proper  words, 
and  was  thus  valid,  so  that  tho  children  would 
not  need  to  be  baptised  again.  [Baptism.] 
He  thought  it  expedient,  however,  that 
Athanasius  and  the  boys  who  had  specially 
assisted  him  should  be  given  up  by  their 
parents  to  be  brought  up  as  clergymen  ;  and 
before  long  Athanasius  was  taken  under  the 
bishop's  own  care,  becoming  eventually  his 
and  living  with  him,  St  Cyril  says. 


secretary,  a 
as  an  adopt 


About  the  year  318  Athanasius  was  ordained 
deacon  by  his  master  and  friend  and  father 
in  God,  and  was  at  once,  or  soon  afterwards, 
made  head  of  the  deacons,  the  archdeacon  of 


Ath 
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those  days  having  more  of  a  collegiate  posi- 
tion than  a  territorial  dignitary,  and  being 
also  deacon,  or  personal  minister,  to  the 
bishop  in  Divine  Service  and  on  other  public 
occasions.  [Archdeacon.]  It  was  as  deacon 
to  the  bishop,  and  scarcely,  as  is  sometimes 
said,  as  Archdeacon  of  Alexandria,  that 
Athanasius  attended  the  most  important 
Council  of  Nicaoa,  in  a.d.  325 ;  and  it  was  at 
the  Council  that  his  growing  reputation  as  a 
theologian  acquired  such  dimensions  as  to 
make  him  known  for  ever  throughout  the 
world  as  the  great  defender  of  the  doctrine 
that  Jesus  was  and  is  God  Incarnate. 

At  Easter  in  the  following  year,  nine 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Nicene 
Council,  the  Bishop  and  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria  died,  calling  for  Athanasius  in  his  last 
hour  to  nominate  him  as  his  successor,  and 
when  he  was  told  that  the  young  deacon 
could  not  be  found  saying,  "  You  think  to 
escape,  but  it  cannot  be."  Perhaps  he  fore- 
saiw  something  of  the  work  which  his  secretary 
and  friend  would  have  to  do,  and  something 
also  of  the  suffering  which  he  would  have  to 
undergo;  and  perhaps  there  was  a  tone  of 
censure  in  his  words,  for  it  is  certain  that 
when  Athanasius  himself  was  riper  in  Chris- 
tian experience,  he  disapproved  of  his  own 
conduct  in  endeavouring  to  evade  the  responsi- 
bilities which  were  about  to  be  laid  upon  him. 
Subsequent  events  proved  that,  notwithstand- 
ing Aran  misrepresentations,  the  foresight  of 
the  dying  bishop  as  to  the  best  man  to 
become  his  successor  was  also  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  the  whole  of 
the  lay  people  of  Alexandria.  The  struggle 
of  the  Arians  to  obtain  an  Arian  biohop 
protracted  the  election  for  several  days  and 
nights,  but  the  laity  were  all  the  time  loudly 
calling  for  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  young 
deacon,  and  eventually  the  obstructive  minority 
was  obliged  to  give  way.  Athanasius  was  duly 
elected  to  that  see— a  great  position,  which 
practically  included  that  of  archbishop  and 
patriarch — on  June  8th,  326,  two  months  after 
the  death  of  Alexander.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  December  that  he  was  consecrated. 

For  a  few  years  the  new  patriarch  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  his  church  free  from  any 
distracting  cares  and  dissensions;  but  then 
began  forty  years  of  such  trouble  and  suffer- 
ing that,  in  the  words  of  Hooker,  "  the  Arians 
never  suffered  Athanasius,  till  the  last  hour 
of  his  life  in  this  world,  to  enjoy  the  comfort 
of  a  peaceable  day."  Twenty  years  out  of  the 
forty  were  in  part  spent  in  exile. 

This  poriod  of  his  troubles  began  with  the 
Emperor  Constantine's  change  of  mind  in 
respect  to  the  Arians,  from  an  alteration 
cither  in  his  opinions  or  in  his  policy. 
Immediately  after  the  Nicene  Council,  Con- 
stantino had  made  it  penal  to  refuse  subscrip- 
tion to  its  decisions,  but  when,  in  a.d.  328, 
his  good  mother,  St.  Helena,  died,  ho  was 
brought  under  the  influence  of  Eusebius,  the 


Arian  Bishop  of  Nicomedia  (carefully  to  be 
distinguished  from    Eusebius  the  historian, 
Bishop,  of  Csesarea),  through  his  sister  Con- 
stantia,  and  from  that  time  he  became  friendly 
to  the  Arians.     His  first  act  in  their  favour 
was  to  recall  Arius  from  exile  in  a.d.  330.   He 
then  permitted  Eusebius  to  write  from  the 
court  to  Athanasius,  requiring  him  to  admit 
the  man  who  had  been  declared  heretical  by 
the  Council  of  Nicam  to  the  communion  of 
the  Church.    Athanasius  replied  that  it  could 
not  be  right  to  admit  persons  to  communion 
who  had  invented  a  heresy  contrary  to  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  and  condemned  by  a 
great  general  council  of  the  bishqpe  of  the 
Church,   who  had    been  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.    The  Emperor  himself 
then  wrote  to  Athanasius,  commanding  him 
to  admit  to  communion  all  who  desired  to 
rejoin  the  Church.    The  Bishop,  however,  re- 
fused compliance,  and  Constantino  gave  way. 
His  enemies  then  laid  formal  charges  against 
him  which  amounted  to  treason,  but  these  were 
refuted  easily,  and  his  accusers  were  censured 
by  the  Emperor.     Next   they  charged  bin 
with  murder,  and  it  was    in  vain  that  he 
established  his  innocence.     Fresh  accusation! 
were  brought  against  him,  and  the  old  onei 
brushed  up  again,   and   among  others,  oat 
that   he  had  talked    of  injuring    Constant 
tine's  newly-built  city  of  Constantinople  bj 
hindering  its  supply  of  corn  from  Alexandria, 
This  last  accusation  was  brought  to   light 
suddenly,   while   Athanasius   was  defending 
himself    against    other  charges    before    thl 
Emperor  in  Constantinople  itself.  Constantuu 
was  enraged ;   he    had  lately  beheaded  tin 
philosopher  Sopater  on  the  more  suspicion  oi 
his  having  done  the  same  thing,  and  without 
listening  to  protestations  of   innocence,  hi 
banished  Athanasius  to  Treves,  an  Imperial 
city,  in  which  Constantino,  the  eldest  son  oi 
the  Emperor,  was  then  residing  as  the  Viceroj 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Britain.     Here  he  re- 
mained an  exile,  though  treated  with  honour, 
for  two  years  and  a  half  [a.d.  336 — 338]. 

Constantino  II.  and  his  two  brothers,  Con* 
stantius  and  Constans,  divided  the  Empire  oi 
their  father  among  them,  and  Alexandria 
being  in  the  Empire  of  the  East,  fell  under  til 
government  of  Constantius,  whose  sympathis 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Arians.  Yet  all  threi 
Emperors  agreed  that  Athanasius  should  In 
restored  to  his  see,  and  he  returned  to  Ale* 
andria  amidst  the  glad  acclamations  of  his  floej 
in  November,  338.  But  the  hostility  of  hi 
opponents  never  grew  weary.  A  scheme  wfl 
now  set  on  foot  for  superseding  the  Patriarch  hj 
the  consecration  of  a  successor,  and  althooaji 
the  first  attempt  railed,  the  second  was  scN} 
cessful ;  so  that  in  the  midst  of  riot,  sacrileM 
and  massacre,  an  Arian  of  Cappadocia,  n&md 
Gregory,  was  sent  from  the  Court  of  Goal 
stantius  to  be  received  as  the  Bishop  ^ 
Alexandria.  The  scenes  of  violence  aaj 
cruelty   were  now  such  that,  with  the  hcjg 


of  restoring  peace  and  order,  AthanaHius  first 
ronceifed  himself  outside  the  city,  And  then 
wlW  for  Rome  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  340. 
Tlent  Julius,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  summoned 
i  Provincial  Council,  which  acquitted  the 
p-ntctiled  Patriarch  of  the  charges  brought 
ijfiinft  tiirn  ;  and  two  years  afterwards 
the  Emperors  Constans  and  Constantiiis 
cJW  a  General  Council  to  meet  at  Sardiea, 
vim-  380  bishops,  of  whom  seventy-six  were 
Ariiaa,  met  together  in  a.D.  343.  The  Arinn 
i-KKps  would  not  sit  aa  a  minority,  and  they 
inugtd  themselves  as  a  Second  Council  at 
PrJGppopolis.  But  the  remaining  three  hun- 
urai  bishops,  among  whom  were  throe  from 
Britain,  carried  on  the  inquiry,  and  completely 
eittlpated  Athanasius,  writing  letters  to  the 
trjt»p«  and  laity  within  his  jurisdiction  as 
Patriarch,  in  which  they  exhorted  all  "  to  con- 
tend earnestly  for  the  sound  faith,  and  for 
lie  innocence  of  Athanasius."  Once  more 
lie  ailed  Patriarch  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Altiandria,  which  he  did  about  the  time  that 
lii  rapplsnter  Gregory  died,  a.d.  345,  and  the 
"option  which  he  met  with  showed  that  his 
Molarity  was  not  at  all  diminished. 

Soon,  however,  the  Arian  party  regained 
iWiT  ascendancy  by  the  accession  of  Constan- 
tim  to  the  whole  Empire,  on  the  murder  of  his 
only  remaining  brother,  Conotans.  The  con- 
™oition  of  Athanaaius  was  obtained  by 
tout  favour  and  court  threats  in  the  Councils 
rf  Aria  [i.d.  353]  and  Milan  [a,d.  356]  ;  his 
orthodox  defenders  were  sent  into  exile,  and 
lehimreU  wasdriven  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
Thebaid,  where  he  remained  among  the  hermits 
for  eight  or  nine  years  [*.».  354— 362],  being 
wpmeaed  by  the  Anan  bishop,  George  of 

"ben  he  had  escaped  from  Alexandria,  it 
■u  ".he  intention  of  Athanasius  to  go  and 
•Ppesl  personally  to  Constantius,  but  the 
F-r*Tation  spread  throughout  the  West,  a 
prioc  waa  get  upon  his  head,  and  close  search 
■a  made  (or  him.  He  therefore  changed  his 
nuoi.snil  retired  to  the  Thebaid,  where  he 
™  greatly  beloved  by  the  monks  who  had 
gathered  there  under  the  rule  of  St.  Antony, 
h"  e»n  great  friend,  who  had  recently  died,   i 

The  accession  of  the  infidel  Emperor  Julian,  ' 
S  nephew  of  Constantino  the  Great,  was 
•hr>o«  immediately  followed  by  the  murder  of 
'■forge,  the  Cappadocian  bishop,  who  had  all 
this  while  been  sitting  in  the  seat  of 
Alharusus.  To  show  his  contempt  for 
ChriHianity  by  minimising  the  controversies  < 
"hich  divided  Arians  and  the  Orthodox, 
Julian  permitted  all  exiled  bishops  to  return  ' 
to  their  sees,  and  among  them  Athanaaius,  who 
"wunnl  his  throne,  to  this  great  joy  of  Alexan- 
drian Christians,  on  February  22nd,  362.  All 
lie  time  of  his  absence  he  had  been  ac- 
tively engaged,  by  correspondence  and  by 
""wnneis.  with  the  ecclesiastical  affairsofhii 
Patriarchate,  but  important  matters  had  to 


be  undertaken  on  his  return,  and  the  trans- 
action of  these  brought  upon  him  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Pagan  part  of  the  population  and 
of  the  Emperor,  who,  declaring  that  he  had 
never  intended  him  to  resume  "  what  is  called 
the  Episcopal  throne,"  ordered  him  to  leave 
Alexandria  at  once.  Again  he  took  up  his 
home  among  the  monks  of  Lower  Egypt, 
where  he  remained  until  the  death  of  Julian, 
which  occurred  on  June  2Gth,  363.  He  then 
returned  privately  to  Alexandria,  but  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  new  Emperor,  Jovian,  desiring  h'rl 
to  resume  his  duties  as  Patriarch. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Jovian 
the  troubles  of  Athanasius  returned,  Valens, 
his  successor  in  the  East,  ordering,  in  a.d. 
366,  that  all  bishops  expelled  from  their  sees 
by  his  Arian  predecessor  Constantius,  and  re- 
called by  Julian,  should  once  more  be  banished. 
There  was  some  sort  of  promise  to  the  people 
of  Alexandria  that  Athanasius  should  be  ex- 
cepted from  this  decree,  but  he  was  warned 
that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  leaving  the 
city,  he  concealed  himself  for  four  months  in 
bis  father's  tomb  outside  the  city  walls.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  an  Imperial  order  was 
Bent  for  his  recall,  and  his  retreat  having  been 
discovered  he  was  carried  back  to  the  city 
by  a  great  multitude,  not  again  to  be  driven 

St.  Athanaaius  died  at  the  great  age  of 
seventy-seven,  after  an  episcopate  of  nearly 
forty-seven  years,  on  May  2nd,  373,  the 
day  on  which  he  is  commemorated  in  the 
Calendars  of  the  Church.  Notwithstanding 
his  laborious  work  as  the  bishop  of  an  impor- 
tant see  and  the  Archbishop  and  Patriarch  of 
many  other  bishops,  he  left  behind  him  a  vol- 
uminous collection  of  letters  and  treatises, 
which  fill  four  folio  volumes.  Much  of  his 
literary  work  was  doubtless  done  during  the 
periods  of  his  exile,  especially  when  living  in  the 
cienobite  establishments  of  St.  Antony,  in  the 
Thebaid.  While  he  lived  he  was  the  great 
breakwater  by  which  the  flood  of  Arianism 
was  withstood,  and  after  his  death  his  works 
formed  one  of  those  strong  literary  bulwarks 
by  which  the  faith  delivered  in  the  Niceoe 
Creed  has  been  maintained  against  a  long 
aunts  of  assaults. 

Ath  anaarian  Creed.— A  statement  of  the 
Catholic  belief  respecting  the  several  Persons 
Of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  acquired  tho  name 
of  "  Athanasian,"  as  embodying  tho  doctrine 
which  he  taught,  and  for  which  he  laboured 
and  suffered.     [Creeds.] 

Atheists. — Those  who  profess  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  God.  the  words  atheism  and 
atheist  being  taken  from  a  Grock  word  which 
is  formed  from  the  word  Thtoi,  "  God,"  made 
negative  by  the  prefix  a. 

Athen&gora*-— A  Christian  Apologist 
of  the  second  century.  Little  is  known  of  his 
life,  but  be  appears  to  have  been  an  Alexin- 


Ath  {* 

drian  philosopher,  and  it  in  said  that  his  first 
intention  was  to  write  against  Christianity. 
But  in  studying  the  Scriptures  with  this 
hostile  purpose  he  became  convinced  of  their 
Divine  origin,  and  thus  "  became  a  preacher 
of  the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed."  He 
wrote  two  works,  the  Apology,  and  a  Tnatitt 
oh  lie  Eewmelion.  Thav  will  be  found  in 
Clark's  "  Ante-Nicone  Fathers." 

AfTiiTiga.Tiiniiff,  or  Attintfians. — A 
sect  of  I'auijcians  (q.v.),  which  arose  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century. 
Their  distinctive  principle,  apart  from  those 
of  the  body  from  which  they  broke  off,  was 
that  of  using  the  formula  "  I  am  the  Water 
of  Life"  for  the  administration  of  baptism, 
and  "Eat  and  drink"  for  that  of  the  Eucharist, 
instead  of  the  forms  in  general  use  in  the 
Church. 

AthodtUU-— Heretics  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the 

Atonement. — A  making  "at  one  "those 

who  were  alienated.  The  ancient  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  "  one  "  is  represented  by 
the  modem  pronunciation  of  this  combination, 
and  it  is  also  found  in  the  words  "alone"  and 
"  only ; "  but  its  actual  meaning  is  best  shown 
by  accepting  thn  pronunciation  indicated  by 
writers  of  the  Reformation  period,  namely, 
at-one-ment,  where  "  one  "  is  pronounced  as 
"  won,"  and  not  a«  "  own."  It  only  appears 
once  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament  [Horn.  v.  11],  and  there  it  repre- 
sents the  Greek  word  katallagl,  the  sense 
of  which  is  "reconciliation."  In  the  Revised 
Version  this  word  appears  in  place  of  it. 
The  English  word  was  used  in  the  sense  of 
reconciliation  until  recent  times,  when  it  has 
been  commonly  used  as  if  it  meant  "  satisfac- 
tion for  sin."  Its  true  and  proper  sense  is 
that  of  the  reconciliation  of  fallen  man  to  God 
by  the  work  of  Christ,  whom  writersof  the  Re- 
formation  period  occasionally  colled  "  The  Al- 
one-Maker." This  sense  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  words  of  Udal  in  commenting  on  Eph.  ii. 
14 :  "  And  like  as  Ho  made  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles  at  one  between  themselves,  even  so 
He  made  them  both  at  one  with  God ;  that 
there  should  be  nothing  to  break  the  atone- 
ment, but  that  the  things  in  heaven  and  th« 
things  in  earth  should  be  joined  together,  at 
it  were,  into  one  body,"  So  also  Tyndalo 
wrote:  "  Paul  saith,  1  Tim.  ii.,  One  God,  One 
Mediator  (that  is  to  say,  Advocate,  Intercessor, 
or  an  At-ono-Maker)  between  God  and  man, 
the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  which  gave  Himself  a 
Ransom forall men."  [Rbcobciliatioh,  Wohk 
or  Christ.] 

Atrium-— The  entrance-court  of  a  church, 
the  name  having  been  previously  used  as  that 
of  the  same  division  of  a  Roman  mansion. 
In  a  large  church  it  would  be  a  portico  or 
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Atterbnry.  Francis  [a.o.  161 
— A.  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Dear. 
minster  during  the  reign  of  Qui 
He  was  born  at  Milton-Keynes,  in 
hamshire,  and  educated  at  Weatmi 
Christ  Church.  After  gaining  son 
distinction  at  Oxford,  he  became 
guished  preacher  in  London,  and  < 
so  high  a  reputation  that  he  waa  n 
High  Almoner  to  William  III.  L 
1713  he  became  bishop  and  dean,  ■ 
tho  point  of  rising  to  the  Archbii 
Can  torbury  when  the  queen  died,  and 
stopped  his  promotion.  Atterbui 
pathies  were  with  the  exiled  Stua 
and  in  1722  he  waa  imprisoned  in  ' 
on  the  charge  of  being  in  coirs 
with  them.  On  April  9th,  1723, 
Attainder  was  introduced  into  the 
Lords;  and  although  ha  defend* 
eloquently  and  efficiently,  the  sam 
weapon  which  had  sent  Laud  to 
Bent  Atterbury  into  exile  for  tho 
years  of  his  life.  During  those  yeai 
at  Brussels  and  Paris.  He  died  in 
city  on  February  15th,  1732,  and 
was  judged  worthy  of  burial  in  W 
Abbey. 

Attingiana.    [Athinoakiam. 

Attributes    of   God.  —  Tl 

characteristic  qualities  which  belos 
alone,  such  as  Omnipotence  and  0* 
Infinite  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Tl 

Attrition.  -A  term  used  t 
casuists  to  express  that  sorrow  for 
arises  through  fear  of  its  pa 
through  the  shame  of  exposure 
better  form  it  becomes  Remorse,  at 
towards  Contrition,  or  true  repeal 

A.  V.  C— The  initial  letters  of 
words,  "Ab  Urbe  Condita,"  that 
cm  which  was  used  by  the  S«j 
dated  their  years  "  from  the  Foa) 


And 


the  City."  There  was  some  variation  in  thin 
date,  but  the  year  from  which  the  Roman 
Emperors  reckoned  ill  B.C.  763.  Thia  era 
was  superseded  by  the  Christian  Era  in 
Italy  in  the  6th  century,  but  not  in  Europe 
generally  till  many  years  later.  It  and  the 
(ireek  Era  of  the  Olympiads  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  Christian  chronology. 

ftnfl— in — The  followers  of  Audteus,  or 
iodius,  a  Syrian  of  Mesopotamia,  who  formed 
a  net  in  to*  early  part  of  the  fourth  century. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  ascetic  mind, 
who  preached  with  aome  extravagance  against 
*iiit  he  considered  the  luxurious  living  of  the 


opm  him  the  resentment  of  those  whom  he  had 
itbcied.  TnesectbecaineanEpiscopalone.for 
■  liihop  having  joined  it,  Audwua  was  himself 
raniecnuedjiia  consecration  being  valid  ,though 
imgulsr,  because  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the 
Church  which  requires  at  least  three  bishops  far 
rouemtion.  Many  bishops  eventually  joined 
the  sect  of  Audmus,  being  induced  to  do  so  by 
the  ucetic  life  which  was  adopted.  Yet  it 
dwinilltd  away  under  persecution,  and  did  not 
lire  beyond  the  fifth  century.  The  Auda?ans 
bnane  Asthkopomohphitsb  in  respect  to 
doctrine,  and  also  adopted  the  custom  of 
UninoDsciiuifB  (q-vJ  as  regarded  the  time 
fur  the  observance  of  Easter. 

Indian*.     [Annum.] 

Andiemt«)». — A  name,  "the  Hearera," 
aiven  in  the  Primitive  Church  to  the  several 
tliawi  of  catechumens  and  penitents  who 
■ere  permitted  to  hear  Divine  Service  up  to 
the  end  of  the  sermon,  bat  not  to  be  present 
during  the  actual  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 
In  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  congrega- 
tion idopied  in  the  Primitive  Church,  the 
[bee  for  the  Audientes  waa  the  Narthei,  or 
Ajti  Chaml  (q.v.).  When  the  sermon  waa 
""W,  the  deacon  dismissed  them  with  the 
•""•a  "  Let  none  of  the  Hearers  nor  of  the 
""Wierers  be  present." 

■iuditoTOa'.     [Ai-DiMBi-xa.] 

Andoenusi,  St.,  known  in  France  us  St. 
Own  '59b—  683],  Bishop  of  Rouen  for  forty- 
Wr  jars.  He  served  the  Church  not  only 
by  h  j  labours  on  behalf  of  religious  houses, 
™t  by  opposing  both  Simony  and  the  Jlono- 
jMitt  heresy,  which  had  obtained  much 
Wd  in  his  country.  He  ii  commemorated  on 
"*  24th  of  August.  The  beautiful  church  at 
uwn  which  bears  his  name  was  built  over 
•a  banal-place  in  the  14th  century. 

Andry,  St. — A  popular  form  of  the  name 
°f  St.  Etsildbkda,  chiefly  interesting  bo- 
oune.  from  its  use  in  the  case  of  "  Saint 
Audrey's  Fair,"  the  word  "  tawdry  "  origi- 
aued.    [Ethildbid*.] 

ATgmnntattinna  Cocrt  or. — This  waa 
•  coun  which  was  established  at  the  dissolu- 


tion of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.,  for 

the  purpose  of  receiving  and  managing  the 
funds  belonging  to  them. 


Cot 


Augabuj 


■,  Confession  oi 


.  ,    t  130.].— 

This  renowned  t  ather  of  the  Church  was  born 

|  on  Nov.  13th,  351,  at  Tagaste,  in  Numidia. 
He  was  Bishop  of  Hippo  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  as  one  of  the  four  great  teachers  of  the 

I   Church,  became   known  as  "  the   Doctor  of 

|  Grace."  [Doctor.]  His  father,  Patricius, 
whom  he  calls  "  a  poor  freeman  of  Tagaste," 

,    did  not  profess  Christianity  at  the  time   of 

.  Augustine's  birth,  but  was  afterwards  con- 
verted and  baptised.     His  mother,  Monnica, 

I  was  certainly  a  Christian  at  the  period  of  his 
birth,  and  had  probably  been  baptised  in  her 
infancy.  Ho  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
child  of  his  mother,  and,  as  waa  natural,  there 
was  the  most  tender  affection  between  them 
all  their  lives.  Unfortunately  for  Augustine, 
his  mother  did  not  bring  him  to  baptism  in 
his  early  days,  dreading  that  he  would  fall 
into  sin  after  being  baptised,  "  My  cleansing 
was  deferred,"  he  says,  in  his  confession, 
"  because  the  defilements  of  sin  would,  after 
that  washing,  bring  greater  and  more  perilous 
guilt."  Until  he  was  thirty  -threo  years  of  age, 
and  during  his  youth,  his  mother's  good  in- 
fluence waa  too  weak  to  prevent  him  from 
falling  into  a  self-willed  course  of  very 
vicious  living,  especially  while  ho  was  re- 
ceiving his  higher  education  at  Carthage, 
which  he  called  Babylon.  For  nine  yean  also, 
from  the  age  of  nineteen  to  that  of  twenty- 
eight,  he  combined  with  this  reckless  vice  the 
heresv  of  Manich.*:ism  (q.v.).  About  thirty,  he 
abandoned  both  the  heresy  and  the  habitual 
vice,  and  took  up  with  the  philosophy  of  the 

'  Nso-Platonists  (q.v.),  and  although  there  was 
little    of    Christianity    in  their   opinions,    he 

I  was  brought  under  better  influences,  and 
especially  waa  led  to  the  study  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

Augustine  had  long  been  a  lecturer  in  the 
schools  of  Carthage,  and  about  this  time  he 
returned  to  Tagaste,  his  native  place,  to 
engage  in  the  teaching  of  rhetone  there. 
He  soon,  however,  returned  to  Carthage,  and 
from  theneo  removed  to  Home,  still  following 
the   same   profession,    in    a.d.   383.     Disap- 
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icd  by  his  mother, 
and  where  a  new  life  opened  itself  out  before 
him  ;  for  at  Milan  bo  came  in  contact  with 
Ambrose,  the  great  and  popular  bishop  of  that 
city,  under  the  influence  of  whose  preaching 
and  example  Augustine  was  converted  to 
Christianity.  Ho  was  Imptiaed  by  St.  Am- 
brose, together  with  his  dcarlv -beloved 
natural  son,  AriEOtiATUS,  on  April  25th,  38T, 
Augustine  being  then  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  and  his  son  fifteen. 
The  earlier  years  of  hia  Christian  life  were 
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spent  by  St  Augustine  in  retirement  and 
study.  Soon  after  his  baptism  he  set  out, 
with  his  mother  and  his  son,  to  return  to 
Africa.  Monnica  died  on  the  way,  at  Ostia, 
and  in  his  grief  Augustine  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  for  more  than  a  year, 
spending  his  time  in  writing  and  speaking 
against  his  former  associates,  the  Manichees. 
After  this,  he  returned  with  Adeodatus  to 
Tugaste,  where  he  established  a  small 
monastic  community,  consisting  of  friends 
who,  like  himself,  aspired  after  a  stricter 
life  of  personal  holiness  and  good  works 
than  seemed  possible  when  living  in  the 
ordinary  freedom  of  society.  Thus  three 
years  passed  away  in  study  and  writing  and  in 
prayer,  acts  of  self -discipline,  and  charitable 
works  among  the  poor  ;  and  during  that 
time  another  great  sorrow  came  upon  St. 
Augustine  in  the  early  death  of  his  pious  son, 
Adeodatus. 

In  a.d.  390,  when  he  was  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  his  clerical  life  began.  He 
went  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  who  was  an  official 
of  the  Empire  at  Hippo  Regius,  a  small  sea- 
coast  town,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  in 
the  east  of  Algeria,  and  immediately  opposite 
the  southern  end  of  Sardinia.  There  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Valerius,  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  who  at  once  ordained  him  to  the 
priesthood.  This  epoch  of  his  life  we  have 
narrated  in  his  own  words  in  a  sermon  which 
he  preached  at  Hippo  many  years  afterwards 
on  "The  Life  and  Conversation  of  the  Clergy," 
and  in  which,  with  his  customary  outspoken- 
ness respecting  himself,  he  thus  records  the 
circumstances  of  his  ordination : — "  I,  whom 
by  the  grace  of  God  ye  thus  see  as  your  bishop, 
came  as  a  young  man  to  this  city,  as  many 
of  you  know.  I  was  looking  for  a  place 
where  to  form  a  monastery  to  live  with  my 
brethren.  For  all  worldly  hopes  I  had 
abandoned,  and  what  I  might  have  been  I 
would  not  be ;  nor  yet  Bought  I  to  be  what 
I  am.  '  I  chose  rather  to  be  cast  down  in 
the  house  of  my  God  than  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  the  ungodly/  I  separated  me  from 
those  who  love  the  world,  nor  yet  did  I  set 
myself  with  those  who  are  placed  over  the 
people.  Nor  in  the  Feast  of  my  Lord  did  I 
1  choose  the  higher  place,'  but  the  lower  and 
abject  one,  and  it  pleased  Him  to  say  to  me, 
'Go  up  higher.'  But  so  exceedingly  did  I 
dread  the  Episcopate,  that  because  my  repu- 
tation had  now  begun  to  be  of  some  account 
among  the  servants  of  God,  I  would  not  go 
to  any  place  where  I  knew  there  was  no 
bishop.  For  I  was  afraid  of  this,  and  did 
what  I  could,  that  in  a  low  place  I  might 
be  saved,  lest  in  a  high  one  I  should  be 
perilled.  But,  as  I  said,  the  servant  must 
not  oppose  his  Master.  I  came  to  this  city 
to  see  a  friend  whom  I  thought  I  might 
gain  to  God,  that  he  might  live  with  us  in 
the  monastery ;  I  came  as  being  safe,  the 
place  having  a  bishop  already.    I  was  laid 


hold  of,  made  a  presbyter,  and  by  tl 
came  to  the  Episcopacy." 

It  is  probable,  especially  from  the 
ness  with  which  Bishop  Valerius  enlii 
services  of  St.  Augustine,  that  even  as  t 
only  he  occupied  an  important  positioi 
Church  of  Hippo.  Perhaps  in  ax 
similar  to  that  of  dean  he  becam< 
presbyter,  or  the  chief  of  the  priests,  at 
as  St.  Athanasius  had  been  chief 
deacons,  or  archdeacon,  at  Alexandra 
after  three  or  four  years,  the  voice  " 
higher"  was  heard,  and  he  was  com 
coadjutor  to  the  bishop,  the  de 
Valerius  a  few  months  later  opening ! 
for  him  to  become  his  successor  as 
Bishop  of  Hippo.  His  "  Confessions,' 
of  spiritual  autobiography,  are  a  rich  : 
material  for  his  personal  history  dor 
time  of  his  life  as  a  layman,  and  hi 
tractations  "  are  a  review  of  his  literal 
nearly  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  1 
little  recorded  of  his  life  and  work  su 
bishop  of  his  diocese.  He  lived  in  a  soi 
ascetic  manner,  surrounded  by  a  nui 
his  clergy,  who,  like  himself,  prefer 
common  life  of  a  monastic  society 
other  mode  of  living.  He  gave  up  mo 
to  the  education  of  those  who  were  car 
for  the  ministry.  Every  day  he  was 
sible  in  a  court  which  he  held  for  the  p 
administration  of  Christian  equity, 
also  indefatigable  in  preaching  ai 
ordinary  duties  of  the  episcopal  offid 
beyond  this,  there  is  little  detailed  re 
St.  Augustine's  life  as  a  bishop.  Tl 
however,  a  touching  passage  in  one 
later  sermons,  in  which,  after  occupy 
high  office  for  more  than  thirty  ye 
appeals  to  his  people  in  a  manner  1 
would  scarcely  have  done  unless  he  hi 
speaking  heart  to  heart,  and  appeal 
those  from  whom  he  was  sure  of  a 
response.  "  I  have  not  presumption  et 
he  sayB,  "  to  imagine  that  I  have  neve 
any  of  you  subject  of  complaint  agai 
during  the  time  I  have  exercised  the  fo 
of  the  Episcopacy.  If  then,  over  who! 
times  with, the  cares  and  duties  of  my* 
have  not  granted  audience  to  you  wh 
asked  it,  or  if  I  have  received  you  witi 
of  coldness  or  abstraction ;  if  I  han 
spoken  to  any  one  with  severity ;  if,  1 
thing  whatever  in  my  answers,  ] 
wounded  the  feelings  of  the  afflidl 
implored  my  succour ;  if,  occupied  wil 
thoughts,  I  have  neglected  or  deferral 
ing  the  poor,  or  shown,  by  any  disp^ 
my  countenance,  that  I  deemed 
importunate  in  their  solicitations ; 
have  betrayed  too  much  acutcness  of  x 
with  respect  to  the  false  suspicions  tt$ 
have  entertained  against  me ;  and  if,  4 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  I  hafl 
ceived  unjust  opinions  of  others:  inj 
pardon  me,  O  my  people,,  to  whom  £ 
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all  my  faults — pardon  me  for  them,  I  conjure 
you,  and  so  also  shall  you  obtain  the  pardon 
of  your  sins." 

But  St.  Augustine  was  much  more  than 
Bishop  of  Hippo.  In  his  time  the  great 
schism  of  the  Donatists  was  rending  into 
fractions  the  Christianity  of  North  Africa, 
setting  up  altar  against  altar,  church  against 
church  [Donatists].  In  his  efforts  to  defend 
the  unity  of  the  Church  he  was  so  successful 
that  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  his  Episcopate 
the  schismatics  were  split  up  into  innumerable 
parties,  united  in  nothing  but  opposition  to 
the  Church,  and  having  as  many  as  four 
hundred  bishops  in  Africa;  at  its  close  a  large 
number  of  Donatist  bishops  had  passed  over 
to  the  Church  at  the  head  of  their  flocks,  and 
the  schism  had  almost  disappeared.  With 
equal  vigour  and  equal  success  St.  Augustine 
combated  the  errors  of  Pelagianibm  (q.v.), 
which,  however,  did  not  at  any  time  form  the 
baas  of  an  organised  sect.  The  chief  of  these 
errors  was  the  denial  of  original  sin,  and  the 
assertion  that  man  can  of  his  own  will  work  out 
hi*  salvation  without  the  assistance  of  God's 
grace,  Against  Pelagianism  St.  Augustine 
preached  and  wrote  for  twenty  years  of  his 
life ;  and  while  he  contributed  largely  to  its 
extinction  at  that  time,  his  works  remained 
for  all  subsequent  ages  as  an  efficient  antidote 
to  its  subtle  revivals. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  St.  Augustine's 
Episcopate  that  the  Roman  Empire  began  to 
fall  finally  to  pieces.  Home  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric,  in  a.d.  410, 
when  Christians  grew  sad  and  desponding,  as 
if  the  end  of  the  world  were  near,  while 
pagans  attacked  their  faith  as  if  Christianity 
*ere  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  that  had  oc- 
curred since  the  world  had  come  under  its 
influence.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  St. 
Augustine  brought  forward  his  learned  and 
beautiful  work  on  "The  City  of  God,"  in 
which  he  undertook  to  defend  the  workings  of 
Gods  providence,  to  show  the  solidity  of  the 
M  city  which  hath  foundations,"  and  the  in- 
rtabilitv  of  paganism.  But  as  the  great 
Father's  life  drew  towards  its  close  it  was 
overclouded  by  the  ruin  which  drew  near  to 
hj*  own  diocese.  Genseric,  the  King  of  the 
\andals,  advanced  from  Spain  into  North 
Africa,  by  the  treachery  of  Count  Boniface, 
and  by  alliance  with  the  Moors  succeeded  in 
^wtating  the  Roman  province.  Boniface 
repented  of  his  treachery,  and  endeavoured  to 
rid  the  province  of  the  wild  foe  whom  he  had 
fought  in'vo  it,  but  he  was  defeated  time  after 
time,  and  was  at  last  shut  up  in  the  city  of  Hippo, 
▼hich  was  closely  besieged.  The  aged  bishop 
foresaw  what  the  result  would  be,  and  though 
"*  *opported  his  people  with  encouragement 
■ad  consolation,  he  yet  prayed  that  he  might 
t*  spared  the  sight  of  their  destruction.  His 
prayer  was  heard,  and  he  passed  away  on 
August  28tb,  430,  in  the  third  month  of  the 
siege;    In  the  following  year  the  city  was 


taken,  but  the  Vandals  respected  the  body  of 
the  saint,  and  also  his  library.  The  body  was 
taken  to  St.  Stephen's,  in  Sardinia,  when 
Augustine's  successor  fled  thither  from  perse- 
cution in  a.  d.  505.  It  was  afterwards  removed 
thence  to  Pa  via,  about  a.d.  713.  There  it 
was  discovered  in  a.d.  1695,  and  was  at  last 
returned  to  the  city  of  his  rule  on  October 
23rd,  1842.  He  is  commemorated  in  the 
calendars  of  the  Church  on  August  28th,  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  no  ecclesiastical  writer 
ever  won  greater  veneration  by  his  works. 

These  works  fill  twelve  folio  volumes,  and 
form  a  most  rich  treasure  of  scriptural  exposi- 
tion as  well  as  of  theological  argument. 
Many  of  them  have  been  translated  into 
English,  and  among  those  so  translated  which 
are  not  controversial  may  be  mentioned  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  and  Homi- 
lies on  St.  John,  "The  City  of  God,"  a  large 
number  of  his  letters,  many  of  his  sermons, 
a  series  of  "Practical  Treatises,"  and  his 
"  Confessions." 

Augustine,  St.  (2)  [rf.  a.d.  605].  The 
first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Nothing  is 
known  of  this  great  missionary  before  the 
year  596,  when  he  must  have  been  a  man 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  since  ho  then 
comes  before  us  as  the  Prior  of  the  Benedic- 
tine Monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Rome,  where 
he  appears  to  have  succeeded  Gregory  the 
Great  when  that  great  man  became  Pope  in 
a.d.  590. 

While  the  latter  was  a  deacon  in  the  church 
and  a  brother  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  he  had  built  on  the  site  of  his  own 
house  on  the  Coelian  Mount,  news  reached 
him  that  a  fresh  cargo  of  slaves  had  been 
imported  and  was  on  view  in  the  market- 
place. He  had  already  exerted  himself 
mightily  to  check  this  great  evil,  which  at 
that  time  disgraced  all  civilised  Europe.  It 
was  mainly  carried  on  by  Jews.  On  arriving 
in  the  market  he  was  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  three  flaxen-haired  youths  among  the 
captives.  Turning  to  the  person  in  charge  of 
them,  he  asked  where  they  came  from,  and 
was  told  from  Britain ;  ana  inquiring  further 
if  they  were  Christians,  was  told  by  the  mer- 
chant that  they  were  pagans.  After  an  excla- 
mation of  regret  Gregory  asked  what  was  the 
name  of  the  nation  to  which  these  youths  bo- 
longed,  and  was  told  they  were  called  Angles. 
He  caught  at  the  word,  and  exclaimed,  "Angles  ? 
Angels,  rather,  for  angol-like  they  are.  But 
to  what  province  do  they  belong  ?  "  "  Deira,'' 
was  the  reply,  that  being  the  southern  portion 
of  what  we  now  call  the  "  North  country  " — 
Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  with 
part  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  "Ay, 
and  from  God's  ire  (de  xra  L$i)  they  shall  be 
rescued  and  brought  over  to  the  grace  of 
Christ.  And  what  is  their  king's  name  ? " 
"  It  is  JElla. "  "  Fitly  so  called,  for  Alleluia  M 
(written  in  the  abbreviated  form  of  "  Alia  "  in 
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the  old  service  books)  "  must  be  chanted  in 
his  dominions." 

He  went  at  once  to  the  Pope  and  besought 
to  be  allowed  to  lead  a  missionary  company  to 
England.  He  received  permission,  and  had 
already  set  out  on  his  journey  when  the  great 
popularity  which  he  had  gained  at  Rome 
caused  the  people  to  demand  and  enforce  his 
return;  and  some  years  later  he  became 
Bishop  of  Rome. 

He  showed  then  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  English  children,  for  in  tho  year  596, 
Augustine  was  sent  by  him  to  Britain,  with 
forty  companions,  much  as  Archdeacon  Mac- 
kenzie was,  not  many  years  since,  sent  forth 
on  a  martyr-like  mission  from  Canterbury  to 
Central  Africa;  the  leader  of  the  mission 
being,  in  each  case,  intended  for  the  future 
bishop. 

After  some  troubles  by  the  way,  which 
necessitated  a  return  to  Rome  for  further  advice 
and  authority,  St.  Augustine  and  his  company 
sot  foot  on  English  ground  some  time  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  597.  It  was  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  that  they  first  landed ;  and  before 
proceeding  further,  they  sent  messengers  to 
Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent  (afterwards  king  of 
nearly  all  England),  to  acquaint  him  with 
their  arrival.  King  Ethelbert* s  queen,  Bertha, 
daughter  of  Charibert,  King  of  Paris,  was  a 
Christian,  though  Ethelbert  was  not ;  and  on 
her  marriage  she  had  made  it  a  condition  that 
she  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  private 
chapel,  and  to  bring  over  from  France  her 
chaplain,  who  wasa  bishop  named  Luidhard,and 
to  whom  Ethelbert  granted  the  old  Romano- 
British  Church  of  St.  Martin,  outside  the 
walk  of  Canterbury.  The  king  had  probably 
some  knowledge,  therefore,  of  Christianity, 
though  he  was  yet  unbaptised,  and  he  was 
ready  to  receive  the  missionaries  with  cour- 
teous hospitality.  He  first  met  them  under 
an  oak  in  a  field  near  their  landing-place. 
About  fifty  years  ago  tho  old  stem  of  a  soli- 
tary oak,  alleged  to  be  St.  Augustine's  tree, 
was  removed.  In  1884  a  handsome  cross 
was  erectod  by  Lord  Granville  to  mark  the 
spot.  Here  Augustine  preached  his  message, 
and  the  King,  still  refusing  to  commit 
himself,  gave  the  missionaries  leave  to  reside 
at  Canterbury,  which  was  his  capital  city. 
Here  they  settled  down,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Ethelbert  embraced  the  faith,  and  was 
baptised  by  St.  Augustine  on  Whitsunday, 
June  2nd,  597,  in  St.  Martin's  Church. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Augustine  returned  to 
France  to  receive  consecration  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  at  tho  hands  of  Yergilius,  the 
Archbishop  of  Aries,  and  other  French  pre- 
lates ;  and  returned  within  six  or  seven 
months  of  his  first  arrival  in  the  country,  as 
the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Before  his  death  ho  consecrated  Mellitus 
(one  of  a  new  company  of  missionaries  from 
Rome)  as  Bishop  of  London  and  Justus  as 
Bishop  of  Rochester. 


Before  long  Augustine  came  to  know  that 
there  was  a  Church  in  the  western  part  of 
the  island,  under  a  Bishop,  or  perhaps  Arch- 
bishop, of  Caerleon,  and  six  or  seven  other 
bishops.  With  these  he  sought  an  inter- 
view, in  which  he  claimed  to  exercise 
supremacy  over  them  all.  They  refused  to 
acknowledge  it,  and  asserted  at  once  that, 
while  they  looked  with  respect  on  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  as  an  elder  brother,  they  could  never 
admit  that  he  had  any  right  to  assume  such 
powers  over  them  as  Augustine  is  represented 
to  have  been  assumed.  Angry  differences 
arose  on  this  and  other  points,  in  which 
Augustine  endeavoured  to  make  them  yield  to 
the  authority  of  Rome ;  and  a  bitterness 
sprang  up  between  the  native  bishops  and 
those  who  came  from  a  foreign  land,  which 
was  not  eradicated  for  centuries.  Augus- 
tine probably  had  strong  feelings  as  to 
the  purity  of  the  doctrine  and  liturgical 
usages  of  the  Church  from  which  he  had 
sprung,  and  at  the  same  time  exaggerated  ideal 
as  to  the  errors  of  the  native  Church;  and 
thus  he  was  led  into  a  stiff  line  of  conduct, 
which  alienated  from  him  those  with  whom 
he  ought  to  have  been  united.  He  had  esta- 
blished a  Church  in  Kent,  in  as  strict  accord* 
ance  as  circumstances  would  admit  of 
that  Roman  pattern  which  he  loved  and 
spected,  and  was  now  anxious  that  the  native 
Church,  which  was  500  years  older,  should  be 
altered  in  many  particulars  in  which  the  law* 
f  ul  authorities  of  the  ancient  Church  saw  no 
need  of  change.  It  seems  very  strange  that 
St.  Augustine  should  have  made  so  little) 
attempt  at  conciliation  under  these  circum- 
stances ;  and  no  wonder  that  bis  conduct  hafl 
often  been  thought  to  foreshadow,  even  at 
that  early  period,  the  arrogancy  and  ex- 
travagant pretensions  which  afterwards  cha* 
racterised  the  Popes  in  dealing  with  Eng- 
land. 

Quaint  Bishop  Godwin  writes  rathei 
severely  of  this  conduct:  "  We  deny  not  boi 
he  was  sent  to  preach  Christ  and  His  religion, 
but  it  is  manifest  he  preached  also  himself 
like  a  curst  cow  throwing  down  with  hir  heekl 
much  of  the  good  milke  that  before  she  hal 
given."  '] 

When  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburt 
found  that  the  bishops  of  the  ancient  Choice] 
of  the  country  refused  to  co-operate  with  *  *^ 
on  any  other  terms  than  those  of  a  bro 
equality,  he  returned  to  Canterbury,  w! 
he  spent  the  short  remaining  portion  of 
life.  He  was  not  able  to  carry  out  the 
missionary  scheme  of  St.  Gregory  by 
lishing  twelve  bishoprics  in  the  north 
England  under  an  Archbishop  of  York, 
twelve  in  the  south  of  England  under 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  he  laid 
sort  of  foundation  for  that  great  undo 
by  separating  off  the  western  portion  of 
kingdom  of  Kent  and  making  a  se 
diocese  at  Rochester,  aa  well  ae  by 
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ting  Mellitua  as  Bishop  of  London.  Nowhere 
ttse  in  the  north  or  south  did  St.  Augustine 
wcceed  in  organising  the  Church  which  he 
had  come  to  establish. 

Ai  he  saw  his  end  approaching  St.  Augus- 
tine consecrated  a  successor — a  singularly  high- 
landed  proceeding — in  the  person  of  his  friend 
and  companion  Laurence.  He  died  in  the 
year  605,  and  his  body  rested  temporarily  in 
a  cemetery  which  he  had  consecrated  outside 
the  walls  of  Canterbury.  Eight  years  after- 
wards it  was  removed  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  which  he  had  founded, 
which  was  afterwards  known  by  his  name, 
and  on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  the  im- 
portant Missionary  College  of  St.  Augustine. 
His  memory  has  always  been  venerated  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  mediaeval 
calendar*  he  was  called  "  the  Apostle  of  the 
English."  He  is  commemorated  on  May 
26th,  toe  day  being  probably  chosen  as  being 
the  day  of  his  death.  No  special  symbol  was 
erer  aawciated  with  his  name,  but  he  is  some- 
time! represented  in  the  act  of  baptising 
King  Ethelbert,  and  sometimes  simply  as  an 
archbishop. 

Aiifiistiiiian  Canons,  commonly  called 
"Austin  Canons. " — These  were  an  order  of 
clerical  monks  who  observed  the  "  Rule  "  at- 
tributed to  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo.  They 
•we  not  known  under  this  name  until  the 
eleventh  century,  but  an  order  of  clergy 
oiled  Canons  had  existed  previously,  and 
ttae  appear  to  have  been  re-formed  and 
named  Augustinian  Canons  by  Ivo,  Bishop  of 
Chartrea,  at  the  period  indicated.  In  their 
«*rber  history  they  were  probably  "  secular 
Unons,"  that  is,  Canons  like  those  of  exist. 
ing  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  who 
lived  "in  the  world,"  and  were  at  liberty  to 
'butt  ;  but  in  their  later  history  they  became 
"Begular  Canons,"  living  together  under  one 
roof  like  monks,  having  a  common  dormitory 
•ad  refectory,  and  bound  by  the  Rule  of 
ton*  order.  They  were  introduced  into 
E&gland  at  Colchester  about  a.d.  1105,  in  the 
f*gn  of  Henry  L ,  and  they  quickly  increased 
u  number,  having  large  houses  at  Oseney,  on 
to  east  aide  of  Oxford,  at  Bristol,  Cirencester, 
^rtiale,  Hexham,  Walsingham,  Newstead, 
•ad  Bolton.  There  were,  in  fact,  nearly  two 
hundred  houses  of  Canons  Regular  in  Eng- 
Jwd  and  Wales.  Their  dress  was  a  long 
°*ck  cassock,  with  a  white  rochet  over 
jj»  tnd  over  that  a  black  cloak  and  hood, 
fat  the  hood  was  not  used,  black  caps  or 
firettaa  being  worn.  They  were  not  shorn 
ft*  the  monks. 

AiigBatiwja.fi  Friars,  commonly  called 
"Anatm  Friars."     [Fbiabs.] 

Augnstinians. — A  name  assumed  by 

the  Jansenists  [Jansenism]  to  emphasise  their 

profession  of  holding  and  teaching  the  doctrine 

"*  ft.  Augustine  of  Hippo  on  the  subject  of 

Ifcrine  grace. 


Aumbry. — A  small  apartment  near  the 
altar,  and  mostly  made  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel,  in  which  the  vessels  connected 
with  the  altar  are  kept. 

Aureole.    [Nimbus.] 

Auricular  Confession.— That  form  of 
confession  which  is  made,  not  silently  and  in 
privacy,  nor  publicly  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
gregation, but  into  the  "  ear "  of  a  minister. 
[Confession.] 

Australian  Church.  [Colonial 
Church.] 

Authentic. — The  etymology  of  this 
word  hardly  bears  out  its  popular  theological 
use.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  authentikos, 
"  warranted,"  used  in  opposition  to  adetpotos, 
"  without  a  master  "  or  "  owner/'  i.e.,  anony- 
mous. Yet  Bishop  Watson,  in  his  Apology 
for  the  Bible,  draws  this  distinction  between 
"  Genuine  "  and  "  Authentic  ": — "  A  genuine 
book  is  that  which  was  written  by  the  person 
whose  name  it  bears  as  the  author  of  it.  An 
authentic  book  is  that  which  relates  matters 
of  fact  as  they  really  happened."  According 
to  this  definition  Gulliver's  Travel*,  though 
not  authentic,  because  not  true,  is  genuine  as 
being  the  work  of  Dean  Swift.  But  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  satisfactory.  For,  to  begin 
with,  the  etymology  rather  leads  one  to  de- 
fine authentic  as  meaning  that  the  work  is 
really  written  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
attributed.  And,  moreover,  there  is  little 
scope  for  such  a  distinction  with  regard  to 
the  books  of  the  Bible.  No  one  who  recog- 
nises the  inspiration  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  would  call  in  question  its  genuine- 
ness as  part  of  Scripture,  though  many  doubt 
it  being  the  work  of  St.  Paul.  As  Jerome 
writes,  the  doubt  has  never  been  de  auctoritate, 
ted  de  auetore.  "  Its  authority  is  not  questioned, 
but  its  authorship."  Some  of  the  Psalms  are 
not  David's,  but  we  do  not  say  they  are  not 
genuine  (which  would  be  equivalent  to  calling 
them  spurious),  because  they  do  not  pro/ess 
to  be  David's.  The  exxxviith  Psalm  is  an 
genuine  a  part  of  Scripture  as  any  other  part, 
though  it  was  written  ages  after  the  days  of 
David.  On  the  other  hand  the  genuineness 
of  the  2nd  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  has  been 
questioned  by  some  critics.  If  that  genuine- 
ness could  be  disproved,  its  authority,  or 
what  Bishop  Watson  defines  as  its  authen- 
ticity would  go  with  it,  because  by  calling 
itself  Peter's,  it  would  be  lending  itself  to  a 
fraud.  It  would  be  better,  therefore,  if  the 
writers  on  Christian  evidence  would  revise 
Bishop  Watson's  definition,  and  would  apply 
this  word  authentic  to  express  that  the  work 
is  really  written  by  the  author  from  whom 
it  professes  to  come. 

Authorised  Version.    [Bible.] 

Autissiodorense    Concilium*— 

A  reference  often  found  in  Church  histories, 


Autooophali.  — [1]  Metropolitan*   who 
were  "  their  own  heads,"  that  is,  who  had  do 


Bishops  who 
over  other  Bishops  thus  claim  to  be  free  from 
Patriarchal  jurisdiction,  and  subject  only  to 
the  authority  of  a  General  Council.  This 
claim  was  made  by  Cianmer,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  during  his  trial  before  the  Pope's 
delegate*,  and  hat  been  maintained  by  all  his 
successors.  [2]  Bishops  who  claim  to  be 
exempt  from  the  authority  of  their  Metro- 
politans, and  only  subject  to  that  of  their 
Patriarch. 

AntO  da  Pel.— A  so-called  "  Act  of  Faith," 
formerly  observed  annually  in  Spain,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  public  ceremonial  inverted  with 
much  ecclesiastical  pomp,  at  which  the  Inqui- 
sition handed  over  its  condemned  heretics  to 
the  civil  power  to  be  executed  according;  to 
law,  generally  by  fire.  The  spectacle  was 
as  popular  among  the  Spaniards  as  bull- 
fighting. The  first  of  these  singularly  un- 
christian "  acts  of  faith  "  took  place  at  Seville, 
in  the  year  1481,  and  they  were  only  abolished 
in  the  year  1613.  According  to  Uoreute,  the 
historian  of  the  Inquisition,  as  many  a* 
341,000  victims  suffered  in  the  three  centuries 
luring  which  they  wore  allowed. 

Ave  Ball.    [AsoaLtjs.] 

Ave    Maria.      [Asoelic  Balotitton  ; 

AjfejBLUI.] 

Avignon,  Papal  RsstDXNOE  Ar.  [Popxs.] 

Avoidance).     [Bbnefici.] 

AvriUon,  John  Baptist  Elias  [a.d. 
1662 — 1726].  —A  great  Franciscan  preacher 
and  devotional  writer,  some  of  whose  pious 
reflections  and  meditations  are  in  use  among 
English  people. 

Ayliffs.  John-— A  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  who  was  expelled  and  degraded  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work  on  "The  Ancient  and  Present 
State  of  the  University  of  Oxford."  He  also 
wrote,  in  1726,  a  digest  of  Church  laws,  under 
the  title  "Parergon  JurisCanonici  Aoglicani." 

Aylm«,JoHj<[A.n.l621— 1594].— Bishop 
of  London  for  eighteen  years  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elixabeth.  During  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  he  was  tutor  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  England  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  spent  the 
years  of  her  reign  at  Zurich.  In  1562  he 
became  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1576 
succeeded  Sandys  as  Bishop  of  London. 

Aiyme.-A  designation  of  the  unleavened 
bread  [Gr.  Mymet\  need  for  the  Holy 
Eucharist.      In    the    eleventh    century    the 


members  of  the  Western  Church  i 


B.A.— Bachelor  of   Arts  (JrliM 
laureua),  the  first  academical  degree 
''ins,  and  of  late  years  1 


educational  institutions  called  simply 
The  Scotch  Universities,  howevel 
always  granted  the  degree  of  Master 
at  once.  The  derivation  of  Ban 
is  quite  uncertain ;  it  has  been  said 
without  much  authority,  to  be  fa 
laurel  wreath  and  its  berries,  of  ( 
granted  as  an  outward  and  risible  f 
sign  of  merit.  Others  derive  it  f 
French  bat  chtralitr,  a  lower  class  ol 
than  those  holding  an  independent 
The  "  Artes  "  are  the  liberal  arts  of  ■ 
education,  distinguished,  on  the  oa 
from  trade  knowledge,  in  which  no 
were  granted  (they  are  now  granted  bi 
Durham,  and  several  Colonial,  In* 
American  Universities  in  civil  enrrl 
which  may  be  placed  under  this  head) 
the  other  from  professional  knowledg 
had,  and  has,  its  special  degrees  in  t 
faculties  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicil 
principal  change  in  the  estimation 
degree  it  that  now  for  all  except  ru 
purposes  it  it  considered  aa  a  pi 
complete  degree,  instead  of  prepan 
that  of  Muter,  to  be  taken,  as  it  : 
was,  after  continued  study  and  rati 
the  university. 

Baanitaa. — One  of  the  many 

Paulicians  (q.v.)  which  sprang  up  in 
about  a.d.  710,  under  the  lead* 
Baanee,  from  whom  they  took  their  I 

Baby  last,  St.— A  Bishop  of  Antai 
237 — aso],  who  was  martyred  in  to 
persecution,  and  in  the  story  of  who. 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  I 
truth  and  well-meant  fiction.  St. 
was  famous  in  hie  lifetime  for  comnfl 
Emperor  Philip,  on  a  visit  to  Antioct 
his  place  among  the  penitents,  and 
penance  for  the  murder  of  Gordian,  % 
made  a  condition  of  his  ruudmisaion 
munion.  After  his  death,  he  was  ■ 
famous  on  account  of  the  revived 
Apollo  being,  it  was  said,  silenced  by 
during  the  reign  of  Julian  the ' 
[a.d.  362].  Tho  same  night  that  tt 
relics  were  removed  by  order  of  Ji| 
temple  and  statue  of  Apollo  were  -t 
by  lightning.  In  the  Eastern  Qa) 
festival  is  September  4  th,  in  tha 
January  24th. 


Bftoeanwiste.— When  the  Jesuit*  were 

temporarily  suppressed  in  1773  [Jason's], 
R i"—™  of  Trentino  attempted  to  revive 
htvp™  under  the  title  of  the  Clerks  of  the 
faith  of  Jesus.  When  the  Jesuit*  were 
reinstated,  the  Baocanariat*  were  absorbed 
into  them. 

flincriTH  mud  Qergiaa,  Bunts  . — Two 
Soman  officers  who  were  martyred  in  the  per- 
secution begun  by  the  Emperor  Mtotrttm  A 
rhurch  woe  dedicated  in  their  namea  at  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and 
they  are  also  commemorated  by  their  namea 
Ving  taken  as  the  title  of  one  of  the  Roman 
cwhnala.  Their  festival  is  marked  as 
October  7th. 

Bacon,  Boon  [a.h.  1214— 1292].— One 
of  the  meet  learned  men  of  the  Dark  Ages  : 
imt  advanced  theologian,  mathematician, 
ilnjoiit,  and  natural  philosopher,  born  at  or 
stsr  Ilchuster.  Studying  at  Oxford  and  Paris, 
hs  teak  from  the  Utter  university  his  degree 
of  D.D.,  and  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he 
joined  the  lately  founded  Order  of  Franciscan 
trim,  and  began  to  give  public  lectures  on,  as 
itsppesrs,  natural  philosophy.  But,  as  with 
Gihfco  afterwards,  hi*  great  learning,  so  far 
in  advance  of  his  time,  got  him  many 
tnemia ;  first,  the  authorities  of  the  univer- 
sity forbade  his  lectures,  and  then  the  other 
bun  of  his  house  brought  charges  against 
him  of  practising  unlawful  arts,  and  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned.  Such,  at  least,  were 
lbs  ostensible  charge* ;  hut  there  is  much 
nam  (o  think  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
hatred  felt  against  him  wm  the  freedom  with 
which  he  had  treated  the  lives  of  the  clergy 
n  hit  writings.  This,  as  well  as  the  wish  to 
am  the  Bible  tranalated  into  English,  whioh 
he  ajswsed  in  his  correspondence  with  Pope 
Csneot  IV'.,  gives  him  some  claim  to  rank 
•Bong  the  earliest  reformers  of  religion. 
Wiiln  he  was  in  prison,  Pope  Clement  IV. 
wrote  Io  him  asking  for  his  works — so  far  had 
his  renown  spread ;  on  receiving  and  reading 
them,  the  Pope  interfered  in  his  favour,  and 
Btot  was  released.  As  long  as  Clement 
**•  Fops,  he  was  protected :  bat  Clement  died 
■  1271,  and  shortly  the  same  charges  were 
spin  brought  against  Bacon,  with  the  same 
nosh  of  imprisonment.  This  time,  however, 
*•>  Pope  could  not  be  got  to  interfere,  and 
Bseoa  lay  in  prison  for  ten  years,  till  be 
*•"  released  at  the  request,  as  it  is  stated,  of 
"  sane  noblemen  " — Knglish  pears,  it  is  pre- 
sanet  Being  now  in  old  age,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  finish  his  days  in  peace,  and  he  died 
at  Oxford  in  1292,  aged  seventy-eight. 

Ai  has  bean  stated,  Bacon's  learning  was 
fT  great,  and  many  things  were  known  to 
boo  which,  whether  or  not  they  can  be  said 
•»  save  bean  afterwards  lost  and  redio- 
eoTsred.  certainly  did  not  take  their  rank  till 
ktter.  Gunpowder,  for  instance,  there  is  no 
dotM,  was  f»"iiii»y  to  him — he  give*  a  recipe, 


"Ai  facimdom  is  tret,"  in  plain  English  to 
make  a  cracker — though  Berthold  Schwartz, 
the  Russian  monk,  till  lately  considered  the 
discoverer,  did  not  live  till  the  next  century. 
The  principle  of  the  telescope  also  was  per- 
ceived by  him  ;  even  of  balloons  and  steam- 
travelling  trace*  are  to  be  found  in  his  works. 
But  advanced  as  he  was,  he  was  by  no  means 
free  from  some  of  the  follies  of  his  age ;  some 
of  our  learned  men  believe  io  the  folly  of 
spiritualism,  and  Bacon  was  an  alchemist  and 
searcher  after  the  philosopher's  stone,  the 
elixir  of  life,  and  the  imaginary  aims  which 
such  men  followed.  And  this  ha*  probably 
conduced  to  the  way  in  which  the  charges 
originally  got  up  by  the  Vice- Chancellor  of 
Oxford  and  the  General  of  the  Franciscans 
have  lasted  to  the  present  day :  for  every 
child  who  has  read  the  HUtorii  of  Friar  Bacon, 
from  1662  (the  year  of  its  first  publication) 
downwards,  if  he  does  not  actually  believe 
in  the  story  of  the  talking  head  of  brass,  cer- 
tainly believes  that  Bacon  was  no  better  than 
he  should  have  been.  In  old  English  plays  he 
used  to  figure  as  magic  personified,  like  Dr. 
Fauetus  in  German  ones  ;  there  is  a  play  in 
Dodsley's  collection  bearing  the  name  of 
"Friar  Bacon." 

His  works  are  not  yet  all  published :  the 
chief  one,  the  Oput  Afajut,  edited  by  Dr.  Jebb, 
1733,  is  a  philosophical  work  on  the  causes  of 
ignorance,  the  nature  of  research,  and  the 
sources  of  knowledge,  and  in  it  are  pro- 
pounded many  of  the  discoveries  afterwards 
so  well  known  ;  besides  some  of  those  already 
mentioned,  the  error  in  the  calendar,  rectified 
years  afterwt    .. 

ahown  and  explai 

Beside*  the  principal  sources  of  reference 
in  the  Biographia  Britannica  and  other 
dictionaries,  it  will  not  be  at  all  beneath  one 
who  wishes  to  understand  Bacon  to  refer  to 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  Merchant  and  Friar — a 
curious  book,  which  does  not  deserve  its 
present  oblivion. 

Baottsttrii. — A  party  of  An absptistb,  who 

were  shocked  at  the  warn  and  cruel  excesses 
of  that  sect,  and  went  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  abjuring  war  altogether.  They 
derived  their  name  of  "  Staff- bearers "  from 
the  staves  which  they  carried  as  the  only 
weapon  which  they  considered  lawful. 

BagnolsmsajB . — A  medieval  sect  of  Cs- 
thari  (q.v.)  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
derived  its  name  from  Bagnolu,  or  Baiolo,  a 
town  of  Provence.  They  correspond  in  most 
respects  with  the  Albanesskb,  and  are 
thought  by  some  historians  to  have  been  the 
original  Ai.hioxshes.  They  were  known  by 
various  other  namea,  such  ae  Baiolenses, 
ConcordenseB,  ConcorTenses,  Concoretii,  and 
Conoorerense*. 


Bai 


Bailey  "  added  to  them,  as  in  the  cases  of  St. 
Peter  le  Bailey,  Oxford,  St.  Mary  le  Bailey, 
Durham,  and  St.  Paul  in  the  Bailey,  Lincoln. 
It  indicates  that  the  church  so  named  wan 
situated  within  the  bailey  of  a  castle,  that  is, 
in  the  space  or  court  between  the  keep  and 
the  outer  wall. 

—The 
theo- 
logian of  Lou  vain,  whose  theories  of  predes- 
tination and  grace  became  afterwards  the  foun- 
dation Of  Jansenism  (q.v. ).  He  WW  a  man  of 
very  great  learning,  and  so  enthusiastic  a  stu- 
dent of  St.  Augustine  that  he  is  said  to  have 
read  through  the  whole  of  that  great  teacher's 
works  nine  times.  At  an  early  age,  in  1649,  he 
became  head  of  the  papal  college  at  Louvain, 
and  being  sent  by_  the  King  of  Spain,  in  1 683, 
as  one  of  the  divines  to  sit  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  there. 
His  Augostinian  opinions  brought  upon  Baius 
the  opposition  of  the  Jesuits  and  also  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  after  their  condemnation  by 
the  University  of  Paris,  they  were  also  con- 
demned by  the  Pope,  though  without  men- 
tioning tie  name  of  Baius.  The  latter  sub- 
mitted, and  was  eventually  appointed  Dean 
of  St,  Peter's,  in  Lou  vain,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  Inquisitor- General  in  the 
Netherlands.  His  works  had  abiding  in- 
fluence, and  his  Augustinian  views,  as  well  as 
those  on  Papal  infallibility,  spread  widely 
through    the    Netherlands    and     northern 

Baker,  S»  Richabd  [>.n.  1668—1645]. 
— Chiefly  now  known  as  a  writer  of  English 
history,  but  bis  writings  as  a  minor  theologian 


singhurst,nearCrHnbrook, 
by  his  second  son  John,  of  Sir  John  Baker; 
born  at  Sissinghurst  about  1668  ;  M.A.,  Hart 
Hall,  Oxford  [OxroRD,  Hekttokd  College], 
and  a  banister-at-law;  knighted  1803;  High 
Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  1620.  He  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Main  waring, 
of  Iahtfleld,  Shropshire,  who  bore  him  two  sons 
and  three  daughters ;  but  by  guaranteeing  this 
family's  debts  he  lost  his  property,  and  was 
forced  to  literary  work.  His  industry  could 
not,  however,  keep  this  unfortunate  sufferer 
for  other  men's  follies  from  imprisonment,  and 
he  died  in  the  Fleet,  where  some  of  his  works 
had  been  written,  Feh.  18,  1846.  His  chief 
work,  the  Chronicle  of  tht  Kxngt  of  England, 
first  published  in  1641,  was  continued  and  re- 
printed at  intervals  till  1733,  the  style 
rendered  it  a  very  popular  book  at  that  time 
—thus  Addison  describes  it  (Sptctator,  No. 
269,  January  8,  1712)  as  one  of  the  books 
which  lay  in  Sir  Roger  de  (-overlay's  hall- 
window,  and  Scott  makes  it  part  of  Baillia 
Jarvie's  winter  studies  [Sab  Roy,  chap,  xxvi.) ; 
but  it  has  very  msny  inaccumciee,  though 
some  were  corrected  in  later  editions,  and  in 


1672  Thomas  Blount  published  Animadetrtioiu 
on  it ;  and  though  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  Dairies  Harrington  thought  well  of  it, 
it  is  now  considered  of  very  little  value. 
Baker's  theological  works  are  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  certain  of  the  Psalms,  single  and  in 
sets ;  they  are  called  Meditation!  and  Dwaniti- 
fietu,  and  were  published  from  1B37  to  1640. 
But  they  have  not  been  reprinted,  and  are 
now  forgotten,  though  Fuller's  opinion  of 
the  work  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  that  it 
was  "  co-rival  with  the  best  comments  which 
professed  divines  have  written  on  that  sub- 

ni>- — The  Italian  name  for  a 
vhat  used  in  England  to  be  called 
a  "  Cloth  of  Estate  "  —  such  as  waa  set  over 
the  sovereign's  throne  or  the  seats  of  digni- 
taries, such  as  binhops  and  judges  and  nobles. 


and  their  ladies,  when  keeping  their  state  in 
their  halls  or  at  the  head  of  their  tables.  It 
was  also  carried  in  procession  over  the  person 
to  be  honoured,  as  also  over  the  coffin  at  a 
state  funentl ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  it  was 
reproduced  in  the  form  of  a  solid  structure  of 
marble  over  the  tomb. 

But  the  name  haldacchino  has  been  specially 
given  to  the  canopy,  generally  supported  by 
pillars,  but  sometimes  suspended  from  above, 
placed  over  the  altar  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  not  so  much  to  protect  it  as  to  impart 
to  it  additional  grace  and  dignity.  It  it 
generally  square  in  form,  covered  with  silk  or 
other  rich  material,  fringed  at  the  margin. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  a  structure 
erected  by  the  early  Christians  over  tombs 
and  altars,  and,  firm  its  resemblance  to  the 
bowl  of  a  cup,  called  in  Latin,  Ciborium,  and 
in  Greek,  Kiborion,  Baldacchinos  were  first 
introduced  into  the  Western  Church  about 
1130,  and  into  England  about  1279.  They 
were  not  much  used  in  the  Pre -Reformation 
Church  of  England,  in  which  it  waa  the  < 
custom  to  use  hangings  behind  the  altar 
and  curtains,  or  Bask  sua,  at  the  two  ends.  , 
But  it  was  an  almost  universal  feature  in 
the  churches  which  were  built  or  redecorated  ' 
after  Italian  taste  became  the  rule  in  English  - 
church  architecture.      Most  frequently,  ths>  i 


Bil 


pediment,  often   arched,  renting  on  coupled 

piUm  which  stood  at  each  end  of  the  altar, 

and  the  Sacred  Name  wu  very  commonly 

written  on  the  pediment  in  Hebrew  characters 

of  Hold,  within  a  triangle,  and  surrounded  by 

golden  rays.      A  canopy  on   twisted   pillars 

■tends  oyer  the  altar  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth, 

Laosnbud    Street,    in   the    City    of    London. 

"FJlort*  made  in  recent  years  to  introduce  the 

raUaahino  into  the  Established  Church  were 

leoathtlly    resisted.     A 

sain  the  Church  of  St.  ] 

•U  opposed  in  the  Consistory  Court,  and  c 

11*  15th  December,  1873,  Dr.  Tristram  gave  a 

judgment  condemning  it.     The  largest  and 

fne*  taldacchino  known  is  that  at  St.  Peter's 

u  Borne,  reaching  an  elevation,  including 

to  trw,  of  1261  Fee*. 

Baldric,  a  bell-rope,  or,  the  link  which 
joins  (be  clapper  to  the  bell.  In  old  church- 
nrdmi'  accounts  the  item  is  constantly  found, 
"  loi  new  baldric  "  or  "  bawdryk." 

Bale,  John. — A  reforming  Irish  bishop, 
■  nxet  ardent  Protestant,  under  Henry  VIII. 
"nd  nil  successors.  He  was  born,  1495,  at 
Core,  now  called  South  Cove,  near  Dunwich; 
his  euiy  education,  from  his  twelfth  year, 
*ai  U  the  Carmelite  monastery  at  Norwich, 
sb  liter  st  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He 
became  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  a  Carmelite 
■Boot,  but  afterwards  took  the  rectory  of 
Thomson,  near  Eye,  and  was  induced  by 
Thomu.  Lord  Went  worth,  of  Nettlestead,  in 
SnffoH,  to  adopt  Protestant  opinions,  probably 
shoot  1630.  These  his  new  opinions  he 
auntstly  preached,  and  charges  of  heresy 
"ere,  of  course,  brought  against  him,  on 
which  he  was  imprisoned  at  Greenwich. 
From  prison  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Law  Privy  Seal,  asking  for  protection.  The 
tettoii  in  Ellis,  3  vol.  8  iii.  161,  and  though 
mdUel,  is  assigned  to  1S36  by  its  address, 
which  is  to  "  the  most  honorable  Thomas 
Croawell  (not  Lord  Cromwell),  Lord  of  the 
Pro™  Stale."  Cromwell  received  this 
it  in  1536,  and  his  peerage  in  the 


l*!and  also,  the  antiquary,  wrote  to  Cromwell 
tn  hu  favour;  this  letter,  too,  Ellis  gives, 
the  protection  which  Bale  asked  for  he 
rewired,  md  this  brought  him  into  some 
notice  at  court  j  but  on  the  attainder  and 
«*ntion  of  Cromwell,  1640,  he  was  obliged 
*■>  it*  into  Holland,  where  he  remained  till 
the  Mess-on  of  Edward  VI.  About  1548  he 
■»•  recalled  by  Edward  VI.,  and  shortly 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bishopstoke.  In 
1*52  he  wss  made  Bishop  of  Ossory ;  his 
tOeri  patent  were  passed  Febroarv  1st, 
WSJ,  and  be  was  consecrated  at  Dublin  by 
the  Archbishop  with  the  Bishops  of  Kildare 
■nd  Down,  March  26th.  Bale  was  consecrated 
Molding  to  the  reformed  ordinal,  positively 


refusing  the  old.  On  July  6th  in  the  same 
year  King  Edward  died,  and  Bale  was  at 
once  obliged  to  flee  before  the  persecu- 
tion caused  by  his  strenuous  efforts  at  reform. 
After  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  he  succeeded  in 
making  good  his  escape  to  Basle,  where  he 
lived  during  Queen  Mary's  reign.  On  the 
succession  of  Elizabeth,  be  came  to  England, 
and  was  included,  December  6th,  1569,  in  the 
commission  to  consecrate  Archbishop  Parker. 
He  did  not,  however,  act,  neither  did  ho 
resume  his  diocese,  although  he  is  described 
in  this   commission    as   Bishop  of   Ossory, 

Sirobably  because  he  may  have  executed  no 
onnal  resignation.  He  received  instead 
(1560)  a  prebend  of  Canterbury,  where  he 
died,  1663,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedraL 

Bale  was  a  learned  man,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  an  ardent  Protestant ;  but  he  allowed 
his  fury  for  controversy  to  carry  him  to  most 
unjustifiable  lengths  of  coarseness  and  ribaldry. 
Cotton,  in  the  Irith  Fatti,  apologises  for  what 
he  very  mildly  terms  Bales  "acrimony"  on 
the  score  of  his  persecutions,  but  the  excuse 
is  quite  insufficient.  Ample  proofs  may  be 
found  in  Maitland's  Rtformatim  Enag;  p.  41, 
»t  uq.,  where  extracts  are  given  from  Bale's 
criticism  (1654)  of  Bishop  Bonner's  articles 
to  his  diocese  of  London.  Almost  all  Bale's 
works  after  he  professed  Protestantism  were 
written  with  a  direct  controversial  view. 
Even  the  largest  and  most  important,  Scrip- 
forum  Itluitrium  MajorU  Britannia  Catalogs, 
1557,  distinctly  informs  us  on  its  title  that  it 
is  written  with  this  particular  view,  "that 
the  actions  of  the  reprobate,  as  well  as  of  the 
elect  ministers  of  the  Church,  may  historically 
and  aptly  correspond  with  the  mysteries 
described  in  the  Revelation."  The  Other 
remarkable  works  of  Bale  are  bis  plays,  of 
which  eleven  are  a  series  on  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  others  miscellaneous,  but  all  aimed  against 
Borne.  Some  were  publicly  acted  during  his 
short  episcopate  at  Kilkenny,  the  cathedral 
town  of  the  diocese  of  Ossory. 

Balgny,  John  [a.d.  1680—1748].  —  A 
divine  of  some  distinction  in  that  Banuoriak 
Contkovkbsy  which  stirred  so  many  minds  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century,  and  in 
which  he  took  the  side  of  Bishop  Hoadly.  It 
was  more  to  his  credit  that  he  also  attacked 
the  principles  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  the  Deist. 
Bishop  Hoadly  preferred  him  to  a  csnonry 
"     Salisbury  Cathedral. 


patronised 


Balgny,  Tho*as  [a.d.  1716—1796], 

ie  son  ofjohn  Balguy.    Although  patrol 


andArchdeacon  of  Salisbury  and  Winchester, 
he  entirely  dissented  from  that  bishop's  un- 
orthodox opinions.  It  is  told  of  him  that  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  Warburton  he  wss  in- 
tended for  the  see  of  Gloucester.  The  king's 
messenger  clattered  into  the  Close  of  "Win- 
chester in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  the  great 


Bal 
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disturbance  of  the  peaceful  slumbers  of  other 
expectant  or  non-expectant  prebendaries. 
But  when  the  message  was  announced  to 
Dr.  Balguy,  he  simply  aroused  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  write  a  note  to  Lord  North,  the 
Prime  Minister,  declining  the  appointment, 
and  then  went  to  bed  again  to  finish  his 
night's  rest. 

Balliol  College.  [Oxford  University.] 

Balsamon,  Theodore  [d.  a.d.  1204].— A 
writer  of  the  Greek  Church,  who  was  born  at 
Constantinople,  and  became  librarian  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  His  works  consisted 
of  Commentaries  on  the  Canon  Law,  and  they 
are  conspicuous  for  the  opposition  which  they 
maintain  to  the  claims  of  the  Papacy. 

Balnse,  Stephen  [a.d.  1630— 1718].— 
A  voluminous  French  writer  on  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  the  Canon  Law.  He  mixed  him- 
self up  with  political  questions  by  publishing 
Lives  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon  and  the  His- 
tory of  the  House  of  Auvergne,  and  thus 
brought  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  banished  him  from  France. 
But  his  disgrace  at  court  led  him  to  employ 
himself  the  more  on  his  theological  and 
historical  studies ;  and  he  did  excellent  ser- 
vice to  the  Christian  world  by  diligent  and 
persevering  search  after  MSS.  of  ancient 
writers,  by  collating  them  with  printed 
editions,  and  by  printing  new  editions  with 
improved  text  and  learned  notes. 

Bail&binO-  —  An  Italian  word,  which 
means  literally  "a  little  boy."  It  is  the 
special  designation  of  a  small  figure  of  the 
Holy  Child  Jesus,  which  is  publicly  exhi- 
bited in  Roman  Catholic  churches  at  Christ- 
mas-time. A  similar  figure,  enclosed  in  a 
glazed  box  and  gaudily  dressed,  is  carried 
about  by  children  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money,  and  goes 
by  the  popular  name  of  the  "  Doll  in  a  box," 
so  little  of  reverence  is  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  the  exhibition. 

Bampton  Lectures- — The  Rev.  John 
Bampton,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Oxon.,  Preben- 
dary of  Minor  Pars  Altaris,  in  Salisbury,  from 
1718  to  his  deathTborn  1689,  died  1761],  by 
his  will  bequeathed  his  "  lands  and  estates  " 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  for  ever,  "  to  the 
endowment  of  eight  Divinity  lecture  ser- 
mons." A  lecturer,  at  least  M.A.  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  was  to  be  chosen  at  Easter 
every  year  by  the  heads  of  houses,  and  was  to 
preach  the  eight  sermons  the  next  year  at  St. 
Mary's,  between  the  beginning  of  Lent  and 
the  end  of  the  third  week  after  Trinity.  The 
sermons  were  to  be  "  upon  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  " 

1.  To  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  confute  all  heretics  and  schis- 
matics. 

2.  Upon  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 


3.  Upon  the  authority  of  the  writings  b 
the  Primitive  Fathers  as  to  the  faith  am 
practice  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

4.  Upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  an 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

5.  Upon  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

6.  Upon  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith 
as  comprehended  in  the  Apostles'  and  Nicea 
Creeds. 

The  bequest,  however,  did  not  take  effec 
till  1779,  when  the  first  lecturer  was  chosen 
the  first  lecture  being  preached  in  1 780.  A  lie 
of  the  names  of  the  lecturers  may  be  found  h 
AUibone.  Among  the  most  valuable  of  th 
lectures  are  Landluce's  (afterwards  Archbisha 
of  Cashel)  on  the  so-called  Calvinistic  Article 
of  Religion,  1804 ;  Burton's  (afterwards  Regie 
Professor  of  Divinity)  on  the  heresies  of  th 
Apostolic  Age,  1829 ;  and  later,  Liddon's  a 
our  Lord's  Divinity,  1866.  A  complete  set 
however,  is  both  hard  to  get  and  not  worti 
having  when  it  is  got.  Alii  bone  strangely  say 
it  is  worth  from  £40  to  jB45,  but  if  it  was  • 
when  he  wrote  in  America,  it  certainly  is  no 
so  in  England  now. 

Bancroft,  Richard. — This  prelate,  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury  under  James  I.,  was  I 
younger  son  of  John  Bancroft  *  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Curwen,  niece  of  Hugh  Curwon,  Arch* 
bishop  of  Dublin.  lie  was  born  at  Fan* 
worth,  Lancashire,  1544;  B.A.  Chris?! 
College,  Cambridge,  1566  ;  M.A.  Jesus  Col. 
lege,  1570  ;  B.D.,  1580  ;  D.D.,  1585.  He  wsj 
chaplain  to  Richard  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who, 
in  1575,  collated  him  to  the  Rectory  oi 
Teversham,  Cambridgeshire.  In  1584  In 
became  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn ;  h 
1586,  of  Cottingham,  Northamptonshire,  tc 
which  he  was  presented  by  Sir  Christophflj 
Hatton,  Lord  Chancellor,  whose  chaplain  1m 
then  was.  In  1589  his  promotion  advanced 
to  dignities ;  he  was  then  made  a  Prebendarj 
of  St.  Paul's;  in  1592  of  Westminster;  II 
1594,  Canon  of  Canterbury.  He  was  also  chap- 
lain to  Archbishop  Whitgift,  and  on  8th  May, 
1597,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Londoa, 
resigning  his  three  stalls,  all  of  which  he  had 
held  up  to  that  time. 

Bancroft  was  a  staunch  Anglican  Church- 
man, and  much  opposed  to  the  Puritan  party; 
to  this  he,  no  doubt,  owed  his  promotion 
since  the  famous  sermon  against  them  whiri 
thus  brought  him  first  into  notice  wsj 
preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  Feb.  9th,  15tt 
immediately  before  he  received  his  prebessj 
of  St.  Paul's.  The  text  of  the  senna* 
was,  "  Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  hsj 
try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  Godj 
The  sermon  itself  has  often  been  called  Hi 
first  published  development  of  High  Chma] 

■« 

*  John  Bancroft's  eldest  son,  Christopher,  is] 
father  to  John  Bancroft,  Bishop  of  Oxford  frsl 
1632  to  his  death,  in  1641.  It  was  he  who  first  bal 
Cnddesdon  Palace  ;  this  building  was  destroyed! 
1641  by  the  Roralists,  that  the  Soundheads  atrial 
not  seise  it,  and  rebuilt  in  1679.  * 
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11 A  Terf  strange  thing. 
■an  it  worn,  that  muih  a 
discipline  aa  je  spsak  of 
■  bo  aid  be  taught  by 
Christ  and  Hia  Apostles 
In  the  Word  o(  God, 


talma  theaamsabonld  and     no    Charoh     ever 

nr*  hi  aDca  thought  haTc  found  it   out  or 

dmpqihi  practice  for  rwMivod  it  tUlthiapn- 

UnftMOff^COjmn."  ami  time." 

While  Bishop  of  London,  Bancroft  took  a 
principal  part  in  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
brim,  and  disputed  specially  with  Dr. 
Btymlds  (himself  afterwardi  Buhop  of  Nor- 
wilt)  on  predestination.  In  1604-  Arch- 
tnnoB  Whitgift  died,  and  Bancroft,  on  Dec 
IOUl  wm  confirmed  hia  successor ;  shortly 
•fiu  which  (1605)  he  exhibited  to  the  Tfi-g 
md  Privy  Council  "  certain  articlM  of 
"Iro  which  are  desired  to  be  reformed  in 
puling  of  prohibitions."  These  were  writ* 
ansd  k  the  superior  court*  to  the  inferior, 
«clasutical  ones  among  them,  to  stay  their 
trying  of  cause*  su  pposed  to  he  incompetent 
la  them  (Kerr's  "  Blackstone,"  p.  303) ;  and 
tat  Archbishop's  contention  was  that  these 
Ten  tnduly  granted :  488  prohibitions,  he 
■4  hid  been  sent  into  the  Court  of  Arches 
■  tie  time  of  Elisabeth,  and  eighty-eight 
aaee  Jimee's  accession;  be  therefore  prayed 
<att  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  might  hare 
■ore  liberty  to  try  causes  and  to  pass  the 
Mtence  of  excommunication.  The  judges, 
least  called  on  to  answer,  gave  their  answers 
(at  ought  have  been  expected)  altogether  in 
btou  of  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  Ban- 
soft's  "Article*  "  were  declared  contrary  to 
kw.   la  1608  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 


)  Parliament,"  as  is  stated 
(though  he  newer  actually  brought  in  the  Bill), 
>  Khnne  for  the  better  regulation  of  tithes, 
>nd  improving  in  other  waye  the  maintenance 
"like  clergy. 

Bancroft's  characteristic  was  steadiness  to 
angbcLnisni  aa  opposed  to  Puritanism ;  and 
at  i  bishop  he  waa  always  well  spoken  of. 
SnJohn  Harrington,  for  instance,  Says  ("Brief 
Tinet  the  State  of  tbeChurch  of  England"), 
"  So  bishop  since  I  can  remember  hath  been 
'"anted  more  vigilant  in  looking  to  his  charge, 
"  faat  Kcttiia  drtrimnti  capiat."  Camden 
("Britannia,"  i.  243)  calls  him  "a  person  of 
■"■alar  nonage  and  prudence  in  all  matters 
■tatting  to  the  discipline  and  establishment 
J*  tl*  Church ;  "  but  Clarendon's  praise  is 
™  Hhest  of  aU  (book  i.,  anno  1633,  death 
■  Archbishop  Abbott) :  "  Dr.  Bancroft,  that 
"••"pohlan    who    understood   the    Church 


excellently,  and  had  almost  rescued  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Calwinian  party,  and  very 
much  subdued  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  Non- 
conformists by  and  after  the  Conference  at 
Hampton  Court ;  countenanced  men  of  the 
greatest  parts' in  learning,  and  disposed  the 
clergy  to  a  more  solid  course  of  study 
than  they  had  been  accustomed  to ;  and  if 
he  had  lived,  would  quickly  have  extinguished 
all  that  fire  in  England  which  bad  been 
kindled  at  Geneva;  or  if  he  had  been  sue- 
ceedod  by  Bishop  Andrews,  Bishop  Ovoral,  or 
any  man  who  understood  and  loved  the 
Church,  that  infection  would  easily  have 
bean  kept  out  which  could  not  afterwards  be 
so  easily  expelled." 

Bancroft's  chief  work  is  "  Dangerous  Posi- 
tions and  Proceedings,  published  and  prac- 
tised within  this  Hand  of  Britaine  under 
pretence  of  Reformation,  and  for  the  Preshy- 
teriall  Discipline  "  (1S93).  The  title  pretty 
well  explains  its  purpose,  which  is  an 
exposure  of  .the  doctrine  of  the  Scottish  and 
Genevan  party  and  its  results.  In  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  (oar  Authorised  Version) 
be  took  no  actual  part;  he  is,  indeed,  stated 
to  have  said,  when  the  translation  was  pro- 
posed, "  that  if  there  should  be  translation 
according  to  every  man's  fancy,  there  would 
be  no  end  of  translating; ; "  still,  when  the 
work  was  undertaken,  he  gave  his  counte- 
nance to  it,  and  acknowledgment  is  made  to 
him  in  the  preface — that  preface  which  is  so 
seldom  printed  and  so  little  known:  "The 
chief  overseer  and  ipyottimiit  under  his 
Majesty,  to  whom  not  only  we,  but  also  our 
whole  Church,  was  much  bound." 

Bands. — This  article  of  academical  and 

Erofessional  dress,  like  many  others,  seems  to 
ave  been  originally  common  to  all  dress, 
and  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  large 
shirt-collar  turned  down,  snoh  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  old  Cavalier  portraits ;  an  old 
crayon,  for  instance,  represents  Sir  Edmund 
Vemey,  royal  standard-bearer  at  Edgohill,  in 
full  armour,  with  this  very  incongruous  collar 
at  the  top  of  it.  On  becoming  a  separate  piece 
of  dress,  the  size  of  bands  began  to  diminish, 
though  during  the  last  century,  when  they 
were  almost  universal  among  the  clergy,  they 
were  still  often  Urge ;  Wesley  and  Whitfield, 
as  the  reader  will  have  observed  from  their 
portraits,  wore  them  of  considerable  size.  At 
present  they  are  worn  chietly  aa  part  of  the 
full  academical  dress,  and  by  barristers ; 
hardly  (except  at  court)  by  any  clergy  exoept 
those  of  the  Evangelical  party. 

Bxmgor,    Biskoi'kic    or In   the    usual 

style  of  Welsh  tradition  the  foundation  of  the 
see  of  Bangor  is  attributed  to  a  St.  Deiniol, 
or  Daniel,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  A. ft,  684, 
but  of  whom  nothing  is  known  except  his 
name.  There  are  traces  of  Bishops  of  Bangor 
also  during  the  dark  ages  of  Weleh  history, 
but  the  first  authentic  record  of  them  is  to 
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be  found  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  when 
William  Rufus  nominated  one  of  his  chaplains, 
a  Breton  named  Herve,  to  the  see  in  a.d.  1092. 
In  a.d.  1109  Herve  was  translated  to  Ely, 
and  Bangor  remained  vacant  until  a.d.  1120, 
from  which  time  there  has  been  a  nearly 
continuous  succession  of  bishops  until  the 
present  day,  the  number  recorded  from  1092 
being  sixty-four. 

The  diocese  comprehends  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey,  the  counties  of  Carnarvon  and 
Merioneth,  and  part  of  the  county  of  Mont- 
gomery. The  bishop's  income  is  £4,200,  and 
the  population  of  the  diocese  numbered 
226,040  in  the  year  1881.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  Bishops  of  Bangor : — 


▲oeestion. 
Herri  ...  1098 
David  the  Soot  .  1180 
Maurioe  .  1140 
Got  Bnftu  .  .  1177 
Alban  .  .  .  1195 
Robert  of  Shrews- 
bury .  .  1197 
Martin,  or  Cadogan  1215 
Richard  .  1237 
Anian  .  .  1867 
Griffin  ap  Yorwerth  1807 
Anian  Says  .  .  1309 
MattbewEnglefield  1388 
Thomas  Bingsted  1357 
Genraade  Castro.  1366 
Howel  ap  Grono  .  1371 
John  Gilbert  .  1372 
John  Swaffham  .  1376 
Richard  Young;  .  1400 
Benedict  Nicolli .  1408 
William  Barrow  .  1418 
John  Cliderow  .  1485 
Thomas  Cheriton  1436 
John  Stanbery  .  1448 
James  Blakedon  .  1453 
Biohard  Edenham  1465 
Henry  Dean  .  1496 
Thomas  Pigott  .  1500 
Jobn  Penny.  .  1505 
Tbos.  8kirvington  1509 
John  Saloot  .  1534 
John  Bird  .  .  1539 
Arthur  Bulkeley.  1548 


Accession  • 
William  Glrnne  .  1555 
Rowland  Meyriok  1550 
Nicolas  Bobmson  1566 
HughBellott  .  1586 
Bichard  Vaughan  1596 
Henry  Rowland* .  1568 
Lewis  Bayly.  .  1616 
David  Dolbea  .  1638 
Edmund  Griffith .  1634 
William  Boberts.  1637 
Robert  Morgan  .  1666 
Humfrey  Lloyd  .  1678 
Humfrey  Hum- 
phries „  .  1699 
John  Erans  .  1708 
Benjamin  Hoadly  1716 
Biohard  Reynolds  1781 
William  Baker  .  1783 
Thomas  Sherlock  1788 
Charles  Cecil  .  1734 
Thomas  Herring .  1738 
Matthew  Hutton  1743 
Zachariah  Pearoe  1748 
John  Egerton  .  1756 
John  Ewer  .  .  1769 
John  Moore .  .  1775 
John  Warren  .  1783 
William  Clearer  .  1800 
John  Bandolph  .  1807 
Henry  W.  Majendie  1809 
Christopher  Bethell  1830 
James  Colquhoun 
Campbell  .       .  1859 


The  Cathedral  of  Bangor  has  been  in 
recent  years  carefully  and  tastefully  restored. 
The  earliest  reference  to  any  ecclessiastical 
building  upon  the  site  is  in  a  Welsh  Chronicle, 
which  gives  an  account  of  King  Edgar's  ex- 
pedition into  Wales,  and  states  that  he  built 
a  church  at  Bangor,  "  on  the  north  side  of  the 
cathedral."  The  cathedral  thus  referred  to 
is  said  to  have  been  burned  down  by  the 
Normans  in  a.d.  1071,  and  to  have  been  re- 
built  by  them  in  a.d.  1211.  This  latter  struc- 
ture was  destroyed  during  the  Welsh  wars  of 
Edward  I.  Once  more  it  began  to  be  rebuilt 
by  the  munificence  of  Bishop  Anian,  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  bishop 
being  also  the  same  as  the  Anian  who  pro- 
vided a  "  Use  "  for  Bangor,  as  St.  Osmund 
had  done  for  Salisbury.  [Uses.]  Anian's 
church  was  burned  down  by  Owen  Glendower 
and  his  savage  followers. 

The  present  cathedral  is,  as  to  the  walls,  a 
fabric  erected  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  VIII.    [a.d.  1490-1533].    Carved 


timber  roofs  were  added  to  this  church 
seventeenth  century,  but  these  were  des 
or  greatly  altered,  at  the  beginning 
present  century.  About  the  same  tinx 
roofs,  the  stall- work  was  destroyed,  i 
placed  by  what  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  calle 
most  execrable  gimcrack  that  ever  dii 
a  church."  During  the  recent  rest* 
many  fragments  of  the  thirteenth  < 
cathedral  which  was  burned  down  b] 
Glendower  were  recovered,  and  thes 
used  both  for  design  and  for  actual  m 
As  it  now  exists,  a  structure  partly  o 
partly  new,  the  western  tower  is 
Skevington's  work,  built  early  in  ti 
teenth  century.  The  central  tower  i 
but  replaces  what  stood  there  in  anciei 
The  choir  is  Perpendicular  work,  of  th 
part  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  beginning 
sixteenth  century. 

The  cathedral  establishment  consist 
dean,  four  residentiary  canons,  six  hi 
canons,  a  chancellor,  and  two  minor  cs 

Bangor,  Use  o£    [Uses.] 
Bangorian    Controversy.— J 

troversy  respecting  the  spiritual  authoi 
general  system  of  the  Church,  and  es] 
the  Church  of  England,  which  arose 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  Eve 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Chur 
suffered,  not  merely  through  the  loss  < 
of  the  most  pious  of  her  sons,  the  Non 
but  also  in  consequence  of  the  appoint 
Whigs  to  bishoprics  while  the  rank  i 
of  the  clergy  were  Tories,  i.*.,  parti 
the  Stuarts  and  upholders  of  absolute 
ence.  Consequently,  there  were  man 
scenes  in  Convocation  between  the  Up 
Lower  House.  During  the  reign  oi 
however,  there  seemed  a  hope  of  recona 
but  this  hope  was  destroyed  largely  1 
the  intemperate  utterances  of  Dr.  B< 
Hoadly,  who  in  1715  became  Bis 
Bangor  [Hoadly].  Dr.  Hickes,  a 
Non- juror,  having  published  some  pi 
which  he  accused  the  Church  of 
Hoadly  replied  by  publishing  a  * 
14  Preservative  Against  the  Princip] 
Practices  of  the  Non- jurors,  both  in 
and  State,"  wherein  he  affirms  that: 
essential  to  the  Christian  profession  th 
should  be  any  communion  with  a 
Church.  On  March  31st,  1717,  he  t 
before  the  King  a  sermon  on  "  The  it 
the  Kingdom  or  Church  of  Christ," 
was  published  by  royal  command.  Dv 
head-master  of  Eton,  appealed  to  the 
the  Church,  and  Convocation  met 
aider  the  matter.  The  Lower  House' 
a  report,  but  before  it  could  be  pree 
the  Upper  House,  the  King,  advises] 
Whig  ministers,  prorogued  Convoa 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  met  no  1 
our  own  day,  There  can  be  no  queel 
this  high-handed   proceeding  was  i 
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blow  to  the  Church  of  England.  It  silenced 
her  clergy,  and  gave  the  opportunity  for 
opposere  to  gird  at  her. 

From  this  time  the  controversy  between 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor  and  his  opponents  was 
carried  on  by  pamphlets,  of  which  several 
hundreds  were  published.  Hoadly's  main 
oppoeers  were  Sherlock,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
London,  and  William  Law,  a  Non-juror.  The 
latter' a  three  letters  to  Hoadly  will  be  found  in 
the  first  volume  of  an  admirable  collection  of 
Tracts,  entitled  The  Scholar  Armed.  To  Law, 
probably  more  than  to  any  other  man,  the 
Church  owed  at  that  time  the  preservation  of 
her  spiritual  life  [Law],  as  will  be  gathered 
from  what  we  have  said.  Law  and  his  followers 
maintained  the  system  of  the  Church  as  one 
of  Dirine  institution  and  authority,  while 
the  other  side  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere 
human  institution. 

Bankers. — The  curtains  which  formerly 
hong  across  the  north  and  south  ends  of 
altars  in  English  churches. 

Banner. — The  form  of  a  banner,  now  so 
well  known  in  its  religious  and  processional 
use,  is  the  same  which  it  has  had  from  the 
earliest  times,  an  upright  pole  and  cross-bar 
(sometimes-  fixed,  sometimes  attached  only  to 
the  top  by  cords  from  its  ends),  on  which  is  a 
square  or  nearly  square  piece  of  silk,  bearing 
a  device.*  Banners  are  military  in  their 
origin.  No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
familiar  Roman  eagle;  and  their  Christian 
and  religious  use  dates  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Christianity  itself,  from  the  cele- 
brated vision  of  Constantine,  when  he  saw  the 
cross  upon  the  banner,  inscribed  "In  this 
Conquer;"  the  labarum,  which  he  made 
■fording  to  the  pattern  showed  to  him,  and 
wed  as  his  military  standard,  being  adopted 
in  the  Church  also,  and  used  by  her  in  pro- 
cewoM.  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Antiquities  "  (under  the  word  vexillum)  gives 
instances  from  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  Honorius  of  Autun  in  the  twelfth. 

Bede  tells  us  ("  Ecd.  Hist.,"  i.  25)  that  Au- 
gnstineand  his  priests,  when  they  first  visited 
King  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  a.d.  597,  came  in 
procession,  bearing  a  cross  and  "the  image 
<**  our  Lord  and  Saviour  painted  on  a  board," 
*hich  may  be  called  their  banner,  or,  at  any 
ate,  occupied  its  place  and  served  its  purpose. 
All  through  the  mediaeval  canons  of  the 
English  Church  their  use  may  be  traced, 
*&d  especially  in  the  Rogation  Day  pro- 
fcaiona,  of  which,  4* beating  the  bounds*' 
*»  the  modern  English  representative ;  and 
fa  their  use,  as  mentioned  in  the  "  Sarum 
rocessionaV '  t^6  Haskell's  Monutnenta 
J******  J-  cxi.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
"**  nsed  since  the  Reformation  till  their 
ttt&t  revival  with  so  many  other  ornaments 
^ceremonies. 

b  rtrict  heraldic  lancnaire,  however,  this  is 
tfoablon,  a  banner  being  simply  a  square  nag. 
Zmu-4 


Banns  of  Marriage.— The  public 
notice  of  marriage  to  be  contracted  is  traced 
back  in  France  and  England  to  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  In  England  it  is 
known  as  early  as  a.d.  1200  to  have  been 
given  three  times,  as  now.  A  canon  to  that 
effect  was  passed  in  the  Synod  of  Westminster, 
under  Hubert  Fitzwalter,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (Johnson's  Canons,  ii.  91).  In  1322, 
a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Walter  Reynolds 
ordered  the  banns  to  be  on  three  Sundays,  or 
holy-days,  distant  from  one  another  (a  se 
dietantibue) ;  on  which,  William  Lyndwood 
(Bishop  of  St.  David's,  1444)  notes,  in  his 
"  Provinciate, "  that  it  seems  one  day  at  least 
must  be  between  them;  then  adds  that  he 
thinks  three  feast-days  running,  as  in  Easter 
or  Whitsun  Week,  will  do ;  because  to  be 
distant  is  the  same  as  to  differ,  or  to  be  re- 
moved, and  if  three  feast-days  come  running, 
they  60  differ  that  one  of  them  is  not  another. 
But  all  room  for  this  little  bit  of  casuistry  is 
removed  by  the  "  Sarum  Manual,"  which  pro- 
vides, in  so  many  words,  that  there  must  be 
one  common  day  between  the  feast-days 
Following  the  Sarum  use,  holy-days  as  well 
as  Sundays  were  mentioned  in  all  our  le- 
formed  prayer-books,  including  the  one  of 
1662,  that  now  in  use ;  and  it  is  without  the 
least  authority  that  the  rubric  was  altered  by 
the  printers,  about  1809,  as  it  now  commonly 
stands. 

The  time  for  banns,  in  the  Sarum  use,  was 
during  the  Mass,  and  in  agreement  with  this, 
all  our  books  directed  and  direct  that  it  is  to 
be  during  the  Communion  Service,  before  the 
Offertory  sentences;  but  the  above-mentioned 
printer's  alteration  has  swept  this  too  away, 
and  substituted  "  after  the  second  lesson."  The 
history  of  this  is  that  the  Act  of  26  George 
II.  (commonly  known  as  Lord  Hardwicke's) 
provided  this  as  the  place  for  banns  in  the 
Evening  Service,  for  which  no  previous  pro- 
vision had  ever  been  made,  aud  that  it  was 
construed  to  extend  to  the  Morning  Service 
also.  But  it  has  been  held  by  Lord  Mans- 
field and  by  Baron  Alderson  (1856)  that  this  is 
a  wrong  construction,  and  that  the  time  for 
banns  in  tho  Morning  Service  is  still  regulated 
by  the  rubric,  and  is  therefore  before  the 
Offertory  sentences.  With  regard  to  the  former 
point,  whether  holy-days  as  well  as  Sundays 
are  still  available  for  banns,  the  case  is 
different ;  for  though  it  has  never  been  raised 
or  decided,  and  though  it  may  seem  at  first 
sight  to  stand  on  tho  same  footing,  the  Act 
4  Geo.  IV.  distinctly  provides  that  banns 
shall  be  published  on  three  Sundays,  and  that 
other  rules  of  the  rubric  not  hereby  altered 
shall  be  duly  observed.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  generally  held  to  supersede  the  rubric, 
and  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Baron 
Alderson  was  not  opposed  to  this  principle,  but 
simply  declared  that  the  Act,  being  capable  of 
a  construction  in  agreement  with  the  rubric, 
was  to  receive  such  construction.  The  later  Act 
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6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  which  confirms  "all  the 
rules  prescribed  by  the  rubric/*  refers,  not  to 
the  publication  of  banns,  but  to  the  actual 
solemnization  of  marriage. 

The  object  of  this  publication  of  Banns, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  is  publicity:  as  the 
Sarum  book  has  it,  "when  the  greater 
multitude  of  people  shall  be  present.*'  In 
England  the  greater  multitude  are  now 
present  at  Morning  Prayer,  and  when 
Lord  Mansfield  and  Baron  Alderson  gave 
their  decisions,  this  was  almost  invariably 
followed  by  the  Communion  Service,  so  that 
the  greatest  publicity  was  still  attained; 
but  it  is  not  now  attained  by  publishing  banns 
at  an  early  celebration,  when  (at  least  in  the 
country)  a  dozen  at  most  may  be  present. 

Baptism. — One  of  the  two  Sacraments 
ordained  by  Christ,  and  that  rite  whereby 
admission  is  given  to  Christianity. 

1.  Origin.  —  It  is,  though  not  demon- 
strably certain,  Very  highly  probable  that 
the  admission  to  Judaism  by  baptism  of  Pro- 
selytes of  Righteousness  (the  highest  class  of 
proselytes),  which  certainly  existed  after  our 
Lord's  time,  existed  during  and  before  His 
time  and  that  of  John  the  Baptist.  Dr.  John 
Lightfoot  (on  Matt,  iii.)  and  Prideaux  assume 
it  at  once;  and  it  is  urged  that  if  it  is 
not  free  from  doubt,  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment may  be  founded  on  the  way  in 
which  the  subject  is  handled  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  as  if 
the  idea  of  baptism  was  perfectly  familiar  to 
the  Jews,  and  it  agrees  with  analogy  that 
the  rito  should  be  founded  on  and  developed 
out  of  one  already  known.  References  to 
authorities  may  be  found  in  Smith's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Christian  Antiquities,"  under 
"Baptism,"  i.  170.  This  proselyte  baptism 
was  by  immersion  of  the  whole  body  in 
water,  and  its  derivative,  that  of  John,  would 
probably  be  so  also :  "  They  were  baptised 
of  him  in  Jordan"  (Matt.  iii.  6).  Our  Lord 
also  came  up  "  out  of  the  water." 

Thus,  then,  John's  baptism  prepared  the 
way  for  that  of  the  Greater  than  ho  who 
was  to  come  after  him,  and  even  this  Greater, 
"to  fulfil  all  righteousness,"  deigned  to 
receive  it  at  his  hands.  The  disciples  of  our 
Lord  also  baptised,  but  it  was  not  with  full 
Christian  baptism,  for  that  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  was  not  instituted  by  Him  till 
just  before  His  ascension  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 
Probably  their  baptism,  like  John's,  was  a 
baptism  merely  of  repentance. 

2.  Progress. — The  full  form  of  baptism 
instituted  by  the  glorified  Saviour  became 
instantly  the  only  authorised  form,  and  all 
seeming  exceptions  in  the  New  Testament 
can  be  shown  to  be  not  really  such  :  chiefly 
by  these  considerations,  that  the  phrase  "  in 
the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ"  (Acts  ii.  38,  viii. 
16,  xix.  4)  follows  instantly  on  a  mention  of 
the  preaching  of  that  Name,  so  that  it  is 


most  natural  .that  the  st 
(not  speaking,  as  no  early  t 
speaks,  with  strict  the< 
should  continue  the  use  o: 
language;  also  that  the  pre 
to  the  English  "in"  ii 
same ;  also  that  in  no  cas 
strictly  "in  the  Name  of 
very  few  real  exceptions 
were,  but  formal  decision 
favour  of  the  orthodox  waj 

Adult  baptism,  in  the  1 
tianity,  was,  of  course,  th 
baptism  only  known  when 
were  converted  at  once, 
can  be  given  where  childre 
failed  to  make  part ;  and  t 
was  our  Lord's  intention,  t 
x.  14  and  John  iii.  5,  when  1 
in  the  opinion  of    the    j 
Christians,  enough  to  shov 
grew,  and  children  were 
parents,  these  were  in  m 
in  their  infancy  (Iren.  agi 
Tort,  de  Bapt.  18 ;  Iren., 
14),  but  not  in  all,  for  an  e 
of  sin  after  baptism,  and 
cases  even   the   mere  fac 
themselves  had  been  bapt 
often  to  the  deferring  of 
cases  of  St.  Augustine  and 
stantine.    About  the  fifth 
infant  baptism  became  ii 
remained  ever  since ;   but 
been  bodies  of  Christian* 
who    have    denied    the 
baptism;  and,  as  is  well ' 
the  present  time.     [Bapt 

3.    Matter,   Modb, 
essentials  of  baptism  93 
secondly,  the  recitation 
the  Name  of  the  Fath< 
the  Holy  Ghost  ;M  and 
necessary  that    the    n 
touch  the  person  of  1 
tised,    but    the    quas 
obtains  this  contact 
therefore,  three  wayi 
tism,  all  equally  val 
sponding  to   the  thi 
necessary  contact  mi 
are :     dipping    in    i 
pouring  the  water  OJ 
the    water    [Abpeb 
there  is  no  doubt,  tl 
All  early  descriptio 
lian,  de  Baptismo, 
down,  and  plungi 
the  same  timo  it 
was   known   and 
where  the  Philij 
"he  and  all  his 
of  the  night,  St. 
and     certainly 
out  to  the  river 
Church,   howen 


tiepka  of  Imnwrtien,  and  aa  early  as  the 
thiritralh  century  hud  become  the  custom 
•ami  it  now  is,  taking  the  form  of  Aiptrium. 
11k  ouIt  mention  of  Aipertiou  in  any  formn- 
krrof  the  Church  appears  to  have  been  in 
lis  ra'jKiium  between  1604  and  1662,  when 
the  uuwer  to  the  question,  "  What  ia  the 
ratwud  risible  sign  or  form  in  baptism  ?  " 
Bcod  lhu« :  "Water  wherein  the  person 
WpLiwii  is  dipped,  or  iprinkkd  u>UA  il,  in  the 
Sins.  1c.  "  But  in  the  East  Immirtum  has 
wained  the  practice  as  well  as  the  primary 
rale;  this  hitter  it  indeed  still  ia  in  the 
China  of  England,  aa  her  rubrics  for  Publio 
Bntumahow.  Scattered  instances  of  abso- 
late  compliance  with  them  may  be  found  in 
Bint-ni  times,  aa  in  the  family  of  Shirley, 
tat,!.  Charles  I.  One  in  1323  maybe  found 
in  lb  Annual  Register  for  that  year,  p.  214. 
01  late  years  it  haa  become  somewhat  more 
KmmCB.  [Sri  Baftibtkki  ].  The  tripit  appli- 
atiusi  o(  water,  in  agreement  with  the  form 
of  woids,  vaa  also  the  ancient  rule,  but  it 
*v  my  early  that  the  tingU  application  was 
sad,  ind  declared  equally  allowable,  in 
fKognition  of  the  Unity  of  the  Trinity. 
SOI,  the  earlier  form,  though  no  longer  ra- 
nked by  the  Church  of  England,  is  not 
■•frequently  used,  and  in  the  Eastern  and 
Ileum  Churchea  ia  the  universal  practice. 
01  other  ancient  ceremonies  of  minor  impor- 
■DCt  (pace  forbids  to  speak  at  length ;  the 
cawf  of  them,  exorcism  and  anointing,  were, 
*i'-h  the  Triao  Immersion,  retained  in  our 
int  reformed  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  but  laid 
■cat  with  it  in  1652. 

4,  Hisistes. — Aa  our  Lord  handed  on  the 
faction  of  baptism  to  Hi*  disciples  the 
apostles,  so  they  handed  it  on  to  their  sue- 
«ani«,  the  first  bishops,  whose  special  pro- 
na»  it  remained  for  some  time  before  they, 
■  lieu  turn,  handed  it  on  to  the  lower  orders 
<t  the  ministry  :  but  all  along  it  waa  held 
Ihutht  power  lay  with  the  whole  ministry, 
■■■km  St.  Philip  the  deacon  and  evangelist 
■Vised  «t  Samaria  (Acta  viii.) ;  it  has  been 
"as  Wd,  though  leas  universally,  and  il  still 
Wi,  that  baptism  can  be  given  by  any  person 
•bgrnsoerer.  This  ia  shown  in  the  rubrics  of 
tfcs  old  English  offices. 

I  Tui  Siok  of  the  Cross.— This  is  not 
•smtiil  to  baptism,  and  accordingly  in  private 
il  ■  sot  ordered.  In  public  it  ia  used,  not  aa 
'fart  of  baptism,  but  "ia  token  that  here- 
■fa  he  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the 
kith  of  Christ  cnicifiud,  and  manfully  to 
isht  tinder  His  banner  against  sin,  the  world, 
•vitas devil,  and  to  continue  Christ's  faith- 
W  Blilier  and  servant  unto  his  life's  end." 
J^sa  these  familiar  words  of  the  Church  of 
™*J*ai.  bo  better  short  explanation  can  be 
™|d-  A  longer  and  more  elaborate  one, 
IMdrrag  the  ceremony  from  the  charge  of 
"POttition,  is  found  in  the  30th  canon  of  the 
(lurch  of  England. 
*— ** "  a  of  Bella. —An   improper  de- 
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J  signation,  sometimes  given  to  the  ceremony  of 
dedicating  bells,  in  which  they  were  sprinkled 
with  holy  water,  there  being,  however,  no 
association  between  this  rite  and  that  of  holy 
baptism.     [Bells,  Baptism  or.] 

Baptism  of  Blood.— Persons  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  for  Christ  without  having 
had  time  or  opportunity  to  be  baptised,  were 
accounted  by  the  ancient  Church  to  have 
been  baptised  in  their  own  blood  by  the  act 
of  martyrdom. 


laptisunai 
3  baptism  b 


The  baptism  book,  out  of  which  the  clergy 
and  singers  said  the  services  for  baptism. 
In  the  modern  Church  of  Eoglend  these  ser- 
vices are  usually  bound  up  with  those  for 
churchings,  burials,  and  marriages,  under  the 
name  of  the  Book  of  Occasional  Offices,  or 
"The  Manual." 

Baptistery. — The  building  [Greek  Bap- 
titllrion;  Lat.  Baptiiterium']  set  apart  in  or 
near  a  church  for  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism. While  the  Church  was  in  a  missionary 
condition  converts  were  baptised  in  such 
places  as  were  most  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  some  being  christened  in 
fountains,  pools,  or  running  streams,  as  was 
the  Ethiopian  convert  of  St.  Philip  [Acts 
viii.  36-38],  others  in  houses,  by  the  pouring 
of  water  upon  the  person  from  some  vessel, 
as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
I'hilipptan  gaoler  and  his  family  [Acta  xvi. 
33].  But  as  the  settled  organisation  of 
Christianity  progressed,  although  this  primi- 
tive method  was  still  continued,  as  it  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  day,  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  became  associated  with  the 
buildings  which  were  erected,  or  adapted,  for 
the  special  purposes  of  Divine  Service.  It 
then  became  the  custom,  apart  from  mis- 
sionary operations,  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  Church  work,  for  baptism  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  three  times  a  year,  namely,  at  Epi- 
phany, Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  the  bishop 
confirming  all  at  Once  as  soon  as  they  had 
been  christened.  Thus  the  buildings  would 
need  to  be  larger,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  persona  to  bo  christened,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  near  the  residence  of  the 
bishop,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  his 
presence  to  confirm  the  baptism  and  the  bap- 
tised. Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  baptisteries 
were  originally  annexed  to  cathedral  churches, 
the  city  of  Rome  being  the  only  place  where 
they  appear  to  have  been  associated  with 
smaller  churches  in  the  earlier  times  of  orga- 
nised Christianity. 

The  most  ancient  baptisteries  known  are 
those  of  Aquileia,  which  is  in  ruins,  of  the 
Late  ran  of  Rome,  of  Ravenna,  and  of  Florence, 
these  dating  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth 
Century.  From  these  and  others,  and  from  the 
references  made  to  the  rite  of  baptism  by 
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early  Christian  writers,  it  appears  that  a 
baptistery  was  generally  circular,  or  six  or 
eight-sided,  having  in-  the  centre  a  large 
reservoir,  or  font,  into  which  the  person  to  be 
christened  descended  by  three  steps,  the 
water  being  sufficiently  deep  for  immersion 
above  the  knees,  or  for  more  complete  immer- 
sion by  kneeling  or  stooping.  This  reservoir,  or 
"  piscina,"  was  surmounted  by  a  dome,  which 
was  supported  on  pillars  of  marble,  and  this 
dome  was  decorated,  as  well  as  the  walls,  with 
paintings  illustrating  the  rite  of  baptism  and 
other  Gospel  subjects ;  and  the  whole  build- 
ing was  often  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter. 
Baptisteries  are  usually  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  There  is  a  curious  baptistery  in 
the  parish  church  of  Cranbrook,  Kent,  made 
by  the  Vicar,  John  Johnson  [Johnson],  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  the 
immersion  of  those  who  had  grown  to  be 
adults  without  being  baptised.  There  are, 
however,  only  two  notices  of  its  having  been 
used. 

Baptists. — A  denomination  which  main- 
tains That  the  only  true  baptism  is  that 
which  is  administered  to  persons  who  can 
give  an  account  of  their  faith,  and  by  immer- 
sion of  the  whole  body  in  water.  But  although 
this  ordinary  definition  is  correct  as  far  as  it 
goes,  it  does  not  go  further  than  externals, 
nor  does  it  distinguish  this  denomination 
from  the  Churches  of  ancient  origin,  since  the 
latter  make  strict  provision  that  all  grown-up 
persons  who  come  to  baptism  shall  give  an 
account  of  their  faith,  and  also  that  baptism 
shall  be  administered  by  immersion  when 
desired.  The  true  difference  in  essential 
principle  between  the  Baptists  and  the  Church 
of  England  is  that  the  former  baptise  persons 
in  the  belief  that  they  have  been  converted, 
the  rite  of  baptism  being  used  as  an  outward 
sign  that  they  have  already,  before  baptism, 
and  independently  of  it,  become  children  of 
God ;  while  the  latter  distinctly  expresses  in 
the  words  of  the  baptismal  service  that  the 
persons  baptised,  whether  infants  or  adults, 
are  by  the  administration  of  baptism  "  re- 
generate, and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's 
Church,"  "  being  now  born  again,  and  made 
heirs  of  everlasting  salvation  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ; "  and  in  the  words  of  the 
Catechism,  that  each  one  of  us  "  in "  our 
"  baptism  "  "  was  made  a  member  of  Christ, 
the  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  There  should  also  be 
added  this  further  practical  difference :  that 
whereas  the  Church  of  England  accepts  the 
baptisms  of  Baptists  as  true  and  valid  bap- 
tisms, making  the  persons  christened  children 
of  God,  who  need  no  further  baptism,  no 
baptisms  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  any 
other  communion  are  accepted  as  true  and 
valid  by  the  Baptists  unless  they  were  per- 
formed when  the  persons  had  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion.     All  persons,  therefore,   who 


have  been  christened   in    infancy    are    i 
baptised  if  they  become  Baptists. 

The  rejection  of  infant  baptism  was  a  pri 
ciple  of  many  mediaeval  sects,  and  of  t 
Anabaptists  ;  but  it  was  almost  invariat 
mixed  up  with  theological  and  political  pri 
ciples,  which  make  a  broad  line  of  demi 
cation  between  them  and  the  Protestant  Ba 
tists  of  England,  Germany,  and  Amexi 
[Anabaptists],  who  have  not  been  disti 
guished  by  revolutionary  tendencies.  The 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  special  opinio 
which  they  hold  respecting  infant  baptii 
were  held  by  many  of  the  Puritans 
the  Reformation  age,  but  the  severe  pi 
ceedings  of  reformers  like  Hooper  a: 
Latimer  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  mai 
some  degree  of  secrecy  necessary  for  safes 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any 
those  whose  views  on  baptism  were  sinrj 
those  of  the  modern  Baptists  aggregated  L: 
separate  communities  until  the  reign 
Charles  I.,  when  the  formation  of  their  M 
congregation  took  place,  according  to  HM 
historian,  Crosby,  under  the  following 
cumstances;  the  original  narrator 
William  Kiffin,  one  of  the  founders  of 
sect: — "There  was  a  congregation  of  '. 
testant  Dissenters  of  the  Independent 
sion  in  London  gathered  in  the  year  161 
whereof  Mr.  Henry  Jacob  was  the  first  paafc 
and  after  him  Mr.  John  Lathorp,  who  «i 
their  minister  at  this  time.  In  this  socist, 
several  persons,  finding  that  the  congregatki 
kept  not  their  first  principles  of  separatiol 
and  being  also  convinced  that  baptism  wi 
not  to  be  administered  to  infants,  but  such  od; 
as  professed  faith  in  Christ,  desired  that  tbs; 
might  be  dismissed  from  that  community 
and  allowed  to  form  a  distinct  congregate 
in  such  order  as  was  most  agreeable  to  thd 
own  sentiments.  The  Church,  considers 
that  they  were  now  grown  very  numerous,  I 
more  than  could  in  these  times  of  persecutk 
conveniently  meet  together,  and  believb 
also  that  these  persons  acted  from  a  princif 
of  conscience,  and  not  obstinacy,  agreed  1 
allow  them  the  liberty  they  desired,  and  Ik 
they  should  be  constituted  a  distinct  Chart 
which  was  performed  the  12th  of  Septembl 
1633.  And  as  they  believed  that  baptism  w. 
not  rightly  administered  to  infants,  so  tlj 
looked  upon  the  baptism  they  had 
in  that  age  as  invalid :  whereupon,  most 
of  them  received  a  new  baptism.  Their 
ter  was  Mr.  John  Spilsbury.  What  w 
they  were  is  uncertain,  because  in  the 
tioning  of  the  names  of  about  twenty 
and  women,  it  is  added,  '  with  divers 
In  the  year  1638,  Mr.  William  Kiffin 
writer  of  this  narrative),  Mr.  Thomas 
and  others  being  of  the  same  judgment, 
upon  their  request,  dismissed  to  the  said 
Spilsbury's  congregation.  In  the  year 
another  congregation  of  Baptists  was  f 
whose  place  of  meeting  was   in 
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Friars,  the  chief  promoters  of  which  were 
Mr.  Green, Mr.  Paul  Hobson,  and  Captain  Spen- 
cer.'' [Crosby's  J7u*.  of  Eng.  Baptuts,  i.  148.] 
The  same  writer  also  records  that  the  "  new 
baptism"  of  these  early  Baptists  was  effected 
by  communication  with  the  Dutch  Mbnnon- 
ir&  One  of  their  number,  Mr.  Richard 
Blunt,  being  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, was  sent  over  to  Holland,  where  he 
•as  baptised  by  John  Batte ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn, be  baptised  Mr.  Samuel  Blacklock,  the 
two  of  them  baptising  others  to  the  number 
of  fifty-three. 

The  numbers  of  the  Baptist  congregations 
rapidly  increased  about  the  time  of  the  Great 
Rebellion.  In  the  year  1646  there  were  said 
to  be  forty-six  of  them  in  and  about  London 
alone. 

A  Declaration  of  Parliament  was  issued 
in  their  favour  in  March,  1647,  but  a  year 
htter,  on  May  2nd,  1648,  an  Ordinance  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  was  passed,  which  was 
of  exactly  an  opposite  character.  This  latter 
Ordinance  declared,  •'  Whoever  shall  say  that 
the  baptism  of  infants  is  unlawful,  or  that 
soch  baptism  is  void,  and  that  such  persons 
ought  to  be  baptised  again,  and  in  pursuance 
thereof  shall  baptise  any  person  formerly 
baptised,  or  shall  say  the  Church  government 
d  Presbytery  is  anti-Christian  or  unlawful, 
«hall,  upon  conviction  by  the  oath  of  two 
I  vitoesses,  or  by  his  own  confession,  be 
ordered  to  renounce  his  said  error  in  the 
public  congregation  of  the  parish  where  the 
offence  was  committed;  ana,  in  case  of  re- 
ntal, he  shall  be  committed  to  prison  till 
fo  find  sureties  that  he  shall  not  publish  or 
maintain  the  said  error  any  more."  The 
baptists,  however,  shared  in  the  moderation 
*ith  which  religions  of  all  kinds  were  treated 
V  Cromwell,  and  many  of  his  supporters 
ktonging  to  their  sect,  it  attained  considerable 
Political  importance  during  the  time  of  his 
rale. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  increasing 
toljr  broke  up  into  two  distinct  sections : 
tW  of  the  General  and  the  Particular 
Baptists. 

^Otneral  Baptists,  who  are  also  called 
*  Arminian  Baptists,*'  derive  their  name  from 
Wding  the  doctrine  of  general  redemption, 
■nee  they  maintain  with  the  Arminians  that 
&rirt  died  to  redeem  all  men.    They  split  off 
from  the  main  body  in  1660,  when  a  "  Con- 
fca*on  of  Faith  "  was  promulgated  by  them, 
&  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  which  they 
*t  forth  the  doctrine  of  general  redemption,  in 
f    the  eighth  and  ninth  that  of  election.    At  the 
I     Restoration,  in  1  f*6 1 ,  they  claimed  to  be  20, 000 
'     is  number,  but  shortly  afterwards  began  that 
downward  course  of  the  sect  into  Unitarian- 
ism,  which  eventually  split  it  up.      Those 
who  then  seceded  took  the  name  of  "New 
Connection  General  Baptists." 

The  Particular  Baptists  call  them- 
•ehes  so  because  they  maintain  the  Calvinistic 


doctrine  of  "  particular  redemption,"  namely, 
that  Christ  did  not  die  to  redeem  all  men,  but 
only  the  elect.  These,  again,  are  divided  into 
two  classes:  [1]  the  "free  Communionists," 
who  admit  to  the  Lord's  Supper  those  persons 
who  have  been  baptised  in  infancy  only,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  been  baptised  as 
adults ;  and  [2]  the  "  strict,"  or  "  close  Com- 
munionists,"  who  admit  no  persons  to  Com- 
munion but  those  who  have  been  baptised  as 
adults. 

As  there  are  ten  or  twelve  minor  sects  of 
Baptists  as  well  as  these  principal  divisions,  it 
is  convenient  to  remember  that  it  is  the 
Particular  Baptists  who  are  generally  meant 
when  u  Baptists  "  without  any  other  designa- 
tion are  named.  In  many  of  the  churches, 
however,  which  formally  belong  to  this  class, 
the  distinctive  tenet  of  particular  redemption 
is  no  longer  insisted  upon. 

The  system  of  Church  government  among 
Baptists  is  that  of  Independents  or  Congrega- 
tionalists,  each  congregation  being  complete 
in  itself,  and  independent  of  all  interference 
from  without.  In  1832,  an  association  of 
Baptist  churches  was  constituted  under  the 
name  of  the  Baptist  Union,  and  to  this 
most  of  the  churches  have  affiliated  them- 
selves ;  but  it  possesses  no  right  of  inter- 
ference with  the  several  communities  of 
which  it  is  composed.  In  1885  the  statistical 
records  of  the  Baptists  enumerated  in  the 
United  Kingdom  3,909  chapels,  in  charge  of 
1,908  pastors  and  3,505  evangelists,  with 
312,465  baptised  members,  and  467,930  Sun- 
day scholars.  There  are  also  considerable 
numbers  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
English  Colonies  and  foreign  dominions  of 
the  Crown ;  and  missionaries  are  employed 
among  the  natives  of  India,  Ceylon,  China, 
Japan,  the  West  Indies,  and  Africa.  The 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Baptist  community 
on  their  missions,  and  on  other  pious  objects, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  £200,000. 

Barbara,  St.  [a.d.  235.] — All  which  is 
historically  known  respecting  this  saint  is  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  nobleman  of 
Nicomedia,  named  Dioscorus,  that  she  learned 
Christianity  from  Origen,  and  that  she  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  Nicomedia  in  the  year 
235,  during  the  persecution  of  Maximinus.  The 
ordinary  legend  about  her  is  that  having  lost 
her  mother,  she  was  shut  up  in  a  tower  by  her 
father,  who  gave  her  much  indulgence  and 
luxury,  but  wished  to  prevent  her  beauty 
from  attracting  suitors.  When  he  had 
ordered  two  windows  only  to  be  constructed, 
Barbara  directed  a  third  to  be  made,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  that  she  had  done  this  in 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  Dioscorus 
was  so  enraged  that,  when  ho  found  it  impos- 
sible to  make  his  daughter  abjurs  Christianity, 
he  carried  her  before  the  persecutors,  and 
eventually  beheaded  her  with  his  own  hands. 
At  the  moment  of  her  death  there  occurred 
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a  great  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
thus  St.  Barbara  is  regarded  as  the  saint  who 
protects  against  thunder,  lightning,  and  fire- 
arms. There  is  a  pretty  German  legend  that 
when  she  was  being  scourged  before  execu- 
tion the  angola  changed  the  rods  into  feathers. 
Usually  she  is  represented  in  art  with  a  tower 
in  her  hand  or  near  to  her,  and  often  with 
artillery  at  her  feet,  and  her  effigy  is  frequently 
engraved  on  arms  and  armour.  The  day 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  St.  Barbara  is 
Dec.  4th. 

Barbeliotes. — A  sect  of  Gnostics  men- 
tioned by  IrensBus,  who  sprang  up  in  the 
second  century,  and  called  themselves  after 
the  name  they  had  given  to  a  fanciful  being 
named  Barbelos,  or  Barbelo,  whom  they  seem 
to  have  substituted  for  the  Saviour  of  the 
Christian  system,  calling  him  the  Son  [Heb. 
Bar]  of  the  Father  and  of  a  mother  named 
Jaldabaoth,  or  Sabaoth,  whom  they  designa- 
ted the  Lady  [Heb.  BelaK].  Such  traces  of 
Christianity  as  there  were  in  their  ^system 
were  mixed  up  with  so  much  licentiousness, 
that  they  received  the  nickname  of  Bar- 
borians,  from  *tho  Greek  word  borboros, 
which  moans  filth  or  mud. 

Barclay,  Robert  [a.d.  1648  —  1690].— 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished 
of  the  Quakers.  He  belonged  to  a  Presby- 
terian family  of  Morayshire,  but  was  educated 
at  the  Scotch  Seminary  College  at  Paris. 
When  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  his  father, 
David  Barclay,  became  a  convert  to  the  new 
sect  of  the  Quakers  (q.v.),  and  Robert,  being 
then  brought  back  to  Scotland,  soon  adopted 
his  father's  opinions.  From  that  time  ho 
became  a  most  zealous  advocate  of  Quaker- 
ism, and  was  imprisoned  for  his  opinions 
at  Aberdeen  in  1677.  In  1682  ho  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  New  Jersey,  but  as  he 
was  allowed  to  have  a  deputy-governor,  he 
never  visited  his  government,  but  remained  on 
his  estate  of  Ury,  which  he  succeeded  in 
getting  made  into  a  free  barony,  with  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  There  he  died,  in 
the  year  1690. 

Barclay's  celebrity  among  the  Quakers 
rests  on  an  "Apology  for  their  Tenets,"  which 
he  published  in  Latin  in  1676,  and  which 
has  been  translated  into  English  and  circu- 
lated in  many  editions.  He  was  intimate  with 
Fox  and  Penn,  and  was  also  admitted  to  the 
friendship  of  Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  a  sister  of  Prince  Rupert,  and 
niece  of  Charles  I. 

Barcochba. — A  Jew,  who,  whilst  Jeru- 
salem was  lying  waste  after  its  destruction  by 
Titus,  assumed  the  name  of  Barcochba  (Son 
of  the  Star),  and  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah. 
[a.d.  132.]  Great  numbers  flocked  to  him 
and  he  succeeded  in  recovering  Jerusalem, 
and,  by  his  heroic  but  sanguinary  exploits, 
achieved  the  freedom  of  the  Palestine  Jews 


for  a  short  time.  But  after  a  savage  th 
years'  war  the  Roman  general,  Ju 
Severus,  stormed  his  fortress,  Bether,  ; 
Barcochba  was  killed.  Every  Jew  was  : 
bidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  set  foot  in 
Holy  City.  The  Christians  suffered  m 
during  this  struggle,  both  from  the  Romi 
who  frequently  treated  them  as  though  t 
were  Jews,  and  from  the  followers  of  the 
postor  because  they  refused  to  join  him. 

Bardesanians. — The  followers  of  I 
desanes,  a  Syrian  of  Edessa,  in  Mesopotaz 
a  man  of  groat  learning  and  piety.  He  ; 
his  followers  adopted  the  dual  system  of 
Gnostics,  but  not  their  worse  principles ;  • 
perhaps  they  only  adopted  dualism  mi 
philosophical  explanation  of  the  origin 
evil,  which  they  desired  to  make  independ 
of  God,  without  imagining  any  other  Supn 
Creator.  But  Bardesanes  held  opinions 
specting  the  body  of  our  Lord  widen  * 
not  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  His  In* 
nation,  looking  upon  it  as  an  appearance  4 
body  rather  than  real  flesh  and  blood,  am 
descending  direct  from  heaven,  and  not  1 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  and  his  son,  I 
monius,  wrote  a  great  many  hymns,  wl 
were  very  popular,  and  were  used  e 
among  Catholic  Christians.  In  the  foil 
century  the  public  use  of  these  hymns 
churches  was  forbidden,  and  after  that  J 
thing  is  heard  of  the  Bardesanians. 

Bardsey,  The  Saint  of.  —  The  n 
"  island  of  bards  "  on  the  coast  of  Carnarrt 
shire,  was  also  known  as  the  **  island 
saints."  It  acquired  the  name  from  bei 
the  place  to  which  Pubricius,  the  Archbub 
or  Bishop,  of  Cacrleon,  retired  in  a.d.  •' 
and  where  he  founded  a  monastic  hoi 
which  lasted  down  to  the  time  of  the  Ref 
mation.  Thence  proceeded  many  holy  a 
for  the  service  of  the  Church  in  Walai 
troublous  times,  when  that  service  led 
death  at  the  hands  of  those  who  were  O 
tending  for  the  possession  of  the  country. 

Barlaainites. — So  named  from  Barla 
Abbot  of  St.  Saviour's,  in  Constantinople 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Tl 
were  the  opponents  of  the  fanatical  Hi 
chasts  (q.v.),  or  Quietists  of  that  age. 

Barlow,  William. — A  reforming  buft 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Elisab 
now  principally  known  as  the  leading  i 
secrator  of  Archbishop  Parker,  and  at 
subject  of  the  controversies  which  1 
arisen,  both  concerning  his  own  conftV 
tion  and  his  performance  of  that  rit^ 
Parker.  Barlow  was  of  Welsh 
and  born  in  Essex  about  1499 ; 
education  partly  at  St.  Osyth,  in 
county,  in  a  convent  of  Augustine 
(of  the  building  of  which  a  good  paxtd 
remains),  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  whti 
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took  hi*  degree  of  D.D.      His  early  opinions, 
like  his  later  ones,  were  Protectant,  for  he 
▼rote  and  published,   in  1619,  a  book  called 
The  Burying  of  the  Mass,  which  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  opposition ;  he  also  went  abroad 
to  hear  the  German  Reformers.      But  their 
doctrine,  strange   to  say,   pleased  him  not; 
neither   Carlstadt,   nor    Hansschein    (better 
known  as  (Ecolampadius),  nor  even  Luther 
himself  could  steady  this  wavering  convert, 
and  he  went  on  to  Rome.     Thence,  returning 
to  England,  he  published,  in  1531,  a  violent 
attack  upon  what  he  called  the  "  Lutheran 
Jaccvons,"  and  in  1533  wrote  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  formally  recanted  his  "  grievous  errors 
in  disallowing  the  Mass  and  denying  Purga- 
tory."    In  spite  of  this,  he  must  have  halted 
between  the  two  opinions,  for  in  the  same 
year  he  was  collated  by  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
at  Queen    Anne    Boleyn's    request,   to    the 
Rectory  of  Sundridge,  in  Kent,  and  in  1534, 
by  th«  same  influence,  made  Prior  of  Augus- 
tine Canons,  first  at  Haverfordwest,  and  then 
at  Bi&ham,  in  Berkshire.      This  last  he  held 
till  July  5,   1536.      In  November,   1534,  he 
was  sent  by   Henry  VIII.   to  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  to  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  join 
Henry  in  throwing  off  the  Pope's  supremacy, 
and  in  Scotland  he  remained  till  February 
10, 1535.     A  year  afterwards,  March  to  May, 
lo36,  he  was  again  in  Scotland  on  the  same 
errand,  with  a  short  interval  in  April. 

We  now   come    to    his    promotion  to  a 
bishopric ;  and  here  reference  may  be  made 
t<>  Mr.  Had  dan's  exhaustive   notes  on  Arch- 
bishop BramhalTs    Treatise,    The    Consecra- 
'»»  of  Protestant    Bishop*    Vindicated,    from 
*hich  these  dates  and  those  above  are  taken  ; 
BnmhalTs    Works    in    the    Anglo-Catholic 
library,  iii,  Preface  (which  is  unpaged),  and 
PP.  138-143,  227.     Barlow  was  elected  Bishop 
<rf  St  Asaph    by  the  Dean  and    Chapter, 
January  16,  1536;  his  temporalities  were  re- 
■tored  February  2,  and  his  election  confirmed 
bv  the  Archbishop,  February  23,  when  the 
ftgiater  makes  no  mention  of  his  consecration. 
Ashe  was  in  Scotland  immediately  afterwards, 
and,  indeed,  being  confirmed  by  proxy,  pro- 
bably on  his  journey  at  the  time,  it  is  clear 
that  he  was  not  consecrated  to  St  Asaph. 
He  was  elected  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
&.  David's,   April   10,   confirmed  in  person 
April  21,  and  received  his  temporalities  April 
ty  when  it  is  certain  that  he  was  still  uncon- 
sented, since  the  Act  of  Parliament  then  in 
We  made  it  compulsory  to  recite  the  conse- 
cration if  it  had  taken  place.      On  April  27 
ke  received  his  writ  of  summons  to  the  House 
of  Lords ;  Parliament  met  on  June  8,  and  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  Lords  June  30,  being 
then,  of  course,    consecrated.      All    this  is 
psfoted  by  the  different  registers  which  still 
exwt,  but  the  actual  register  of  the  consecra- 
tion does  not  exist,  and  it  must  therefore  be 
proved  by  collateral  evidence.     We  have  seen 
that  he  was  still  unconsecrated  on  April  26, 


but  consecrated  by  June  30 ;  the  time,  how- 
ever, is  still  further  narrowed  by  the  prece- 
dence   which    he   took    in    Parliament   and 
Convocation.      This  is  regulated  by  the  date 
of  consecration,  and  Barlow's  place  was  after 
a  bishop  who  was  undoubtedly  consecrated 
June  11.      As,  therefore,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  performance  of  any  other  consecration  bo- 
tween  June  1 1  and  30,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  he 
was  consecrated  with  this  bishop  on  the  1 1th  ; 
the    omission   of    the  entry  in  Archbishop 
Cranmer's  register  being  of  no    importance 
when  it  is  remembered  how  carelessly  this  is 
kept,  no  fewer  than  seven  other  consecrations 
being  omitted.      To  the  fact  of  the  consecra- 
tion witness  is  also  given  by  Barlow's  civil 
acts  as  bishop  :  e.g.,  his  granting  of  leases, 
which,  if  he  wore  unconsecrated,  would  have 
been  null  and  void ;  and  by  his  spiritual  acts, 
as  ordaining  priests  and  deacons  and  co-con- 
secrating bishops,  which  latter  he  did  in  1539 
and  1542  ;  but,  most  of  all,  by  his  own  words 
in  a  sermon  preached  shortly  after  his  conse- 
cration, and  which  was  reported  to  the  Privy 
Council  January  11,  1537,  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  said  that  any  layman  appointed  by  the 
king  should  be  as  good  a  bishop  as  himself, 
or  the  best  in  England.      This,  if  he  were 
unconsecrated,  would  be  simply  meaningless. 
It  is  known  from  other  sources  that  he,  as 
well     as     Archbishop    Cranmer,    held     low 
opinions  on  consecration;    but,   considering 
the  results,  legal  and  other,  of  such  a  course, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  they  could  have  dis- 
pensed with  it      To-  resume  his  history :  he 
was  employed  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  in  almost  the  whole 
of  the    work  of    Reformation;    notably   he 
aided  in    compiling  "The   Institution   of  a 
Christian  Man,"  1537,  commonly  known  as 
the  *'  Bishops'  Book."     He  was  made  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  by  letters  patent,  dated 
February  3,  1548,  the  canonical  formalities  of 
election    and  confirmation  being  then   sus- 
pended by  Act  of  Parliament.      Edward  VI. 
died  July  6,  1553,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  (the  exact  date  is  not  known)  Barlow 
resigned  this  see,  and  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  Queen  Mary  as  a  married  heretic. 
He,  however,  recanted,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of     republishing     his     book     against     the 
"  Lutheran  Jaccyons,1'   and  afterwards  con- 
trived to  escape  to   Germany,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.     Mary 
died  November  17,   1658.       Then  returning 
to  England,  he  consecrated  Matthew  Parker 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  December  1 7, 
1559,  with  the  assistance  of  Bishops  Scory, 
Coverdale,   and  Hodgkin.      He   was   at  the 
time  Bishop-elect  of  Chichester,  and  confirmed 
thereto  December  20.      On    Juno  21,  1560, 
he  was  made  a  Prebendary  of  Westminster, 
which  office  he   resigned  in   1565,  and  died 
December  10,  1569. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  vacil- 
lating nature  of  his  character;  nor  was  he 
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remarkable  for  devoutness  or  discretion. 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  after  the  discussion  of 
any  serious  subject,  would  sometimes  say, 
"  This  is  all  very  true,  but  my  brother  Barlow 
in  half  an  hour  will  teach  the  world  to  believe 
it  is  but  a  jest." 

His  works,  too,  have  been  mentioned,  or 
nearly  all;  except  the  Bishops'  Book,  they 
are  now  little  read.  Ue  also  translated 
great  part  of  the  Apocrypha  for  Cranmer' 8 
Bible.  By  his  wife,  Agatha  Wellesbourne, 
he  had  six  sons  and  five  daughters;  the 
latter  all  married  bishops  (the  last  survivor 
of  these  episcopal  sons-in-law  died  in  1628). 
The  only,  one  of  the  former  of  any  note  was 
William  Barlow,  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury,  a 
mathematician  of  some  repute,  who  died  in 
1625. 

Barnabas,  Epistle  of.  —  An  early 
Christian  document,  ascribed  to  St.  Barnabas, 
the  companion  of  St.  Paul  in  his  first  apostolic 

Crney.  The  question  of  authorship  has 
n  much  debated.  The  external  evidence 
that  it  was  really  the  work  of  St.  Barnabas 
must  be  admitted  to  be  very  strong.  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  who  are 
weighty  authorities,  both  speak  of  it  as  a 
genuine  work ;  so  do  the  historians  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome.  In  tho  recently  discovered 
Sinaitic  Manuscript  of  the  New  Testament 
[Manuscripts]  this  Epistle  is  attached  to  it. 
But  though  the  work  was  evidently  regarded 
as  written  by  him  whose  name  it  bears,  it  was 
never  inducted  by  the  early  Church  amongst 
the  inspired  Scriptures,  and  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  this.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
Scriptures  not  written  by  Apostles,  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  for  instance, 
but  the  connexion  of  the  writers  with  Apostles 
was  admitted.  Now  we  know  of  St  Bar- 
nabas that  he  and  St.  Paul  differed- in  opinion 
and  went  separate  ways.  We  doubt  not  that 
the  providence  of  God  found  work  for  both, 
but  the  parting  may  have  been  one  reason 
why  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  was  not  found 
worthy  of  the  same  honour  as  St.  Luke's 
Gospel.  The  contents  of  the  Epistle  itself 
show  a  marked  difference  between  it  and  the 
writings  which  the  Church,  guided  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  declared  to  be  inspired.  It 
will  be  found  in  the  edition  of  the  Apostolical 
Fathers,  published  by  Archbishop  Wake  (who, 
following  the  early  writers,  believed  it  to  be 
the  genuine  work  of  Barnabas),  and  in  Clark's 
edition  of  the  Antc-Xicene  Fathers,  as  well  as 
in  Hone's  Apocryphal  New  Testatnent.  It 
contains  twenty -one  chapters,  and  is  addressed 
to  believers  in  danger  of  relapsing  into 
Judaism.  But  the  line  taken  is  not  that  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  He  quotes  such 
passages  as  Isaiah  i.  11 — 14,  Jer.  vii.  22,  23, 
Zech.  viii.  17,  to  prove  that  sacrifices  and 
ritual  were  under  no  circumstances  pleasing 
to  God ;  that  they  were  the  substitution  of  the 
carnal  in  place  of  the  spiritual  which  God  in- 


tended. He  goes  minutely  into  the 
tions  concerning  unclean  beasts  to  s 
these  symbolised  spiritual  doctrine 
cow  represents  those  "who  while  1 
in  pleasure  forget  their  God,  but  n 
want  pinches  them  then  they  know  t 
as  the  cow  when  she  is  full  knows 
master,  but  when  she  is  hungry  she 
noise,  and  being  again  fed  is  silen 
eagle  signifies  those  who  live  by  n 
robbery,  and  so  on  (Cq.  x.).  Somi 
ancient  writer's  fancies  are  of  the  i 
character:  he  even  goes  to  the  1 
symbolising  the  three  hundred  and 
servants  of  Abraham.  Dr.  Milligi 
very  thoughtful  article  on  the  book 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities),  truly  8 
the-  substance  of  Christian  truth 
held  in  connexion  with  absurd  am 
views  which  to  others  would  be  in 
It  has  evor  been  so.  We  have  heard 
pious  men  talking  wild  nonsense  in  p 
the  Beast  of  the  Kovelation  meant,  x 
Pius  IX.,  and  now  the  Emperor  '. 
Making  allowanco  for  weakness,  t 
we  recognise  in  this  epistle  much  pie 
zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those 
the  writer  is  addressing  himself.  T 
vory  beautiful  in  its  deep  pathetic 
ness. 

Barnabites.— An  order  of  clergy 
for  charitable  purposes  at  Milan  at 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  v 
name  of  tho  Clerks  Regulars  of  St.  1 
vulgarly  called  Barnabites,  because  t 
at  first  accustomed  to  assemble  in  thi 
of  St.  Barnabas,  at  Milan. 

This  society  or  "  congregation "  < 
was  instituted  by  Antony  Maria  , 
Bartholomew  Ferrari,  and  James 
Morigia,  as  a  voluntary  association 
purpose  of  instructing,  catechising,  pa 
receiving  confessions,  directing  sch< 
moting  missions,  and  engaging  th 
in  any  other  clerical  work  upon 
might  please  the  bishops  to  empfc 
During  the  lifetime  of  their  foun<i 
had  no  establishment  out  of  Milan,  1 
tually  they  extended  their  order  in 
Germany,  and  France,  and  many 
have  belonged  to  it.  The  Bai-nan 
also,  like  the  Jesuits,  had  many  disti 
men  in  their  ranks.  They  have  aboi 
houses  (called  Colleges)  on  the  Conti 
none  in  England. 

Baronius,  Cardinal  [a.d.  1531 
— The  learned  and  industrious  histori 
Baronius,  was  born  at  Sora,  in  Ni 
October  30th,  1538.  He  pursued  hi 
first  at  Yeroli,  and  afterwards  at  Nil 
in  1557  he  went  with  his  father  i 
where  he  became  a  member  of  tin 
founded  Congregation  of  the  Orata 
the  government  of  its  founder,  8 
Neri  [Ohatorians],  of  whom  Ban 
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cam*  the  successor.  The  Pope,  Clement  VIII., 
made  him  hie  confessor  and  a  cardinal  in 
1596,  and  not  long  afterwards  Librarian  of 
the  Vatican.  On  the  death  of  Clement  VIII., 
fiaronius  was  nearly  chosen  Pope,  but  the 
influence  of  Spain  and  his  own  strong 
opposition  prevented  his  election.  He  died 
June  30th,  1607. 

The  great  work  of  Baronius,  his  BccU- 
iutitel  Annuli,  was  undertaken  by  the 
direction  of  his  superior,  St.  Philip  Neri. 
It  na  intended  to  be  a  complete  Church 
astory  for  every  year  from  the  beginning 
of  Christianity.  It  occupied  him  for  thirty 
years,  and  in  its  original  form  [a.d.  1588 
-1609]  filled  twelve  folio  volumes.  But 
many  editions  of  it  have  been  published,  and 
continuations,  notes,  corrections,  and  indexes 
» rapidly  increased  its  size  that  the  twenty- 
int  edition  [a.d.  1738—1767]  is  in  forty- 
three  volumes  folio. 

Burrow,   Isaac,     D.D.    (1630  —  1677), 
Me  of  the  greatest  scholars  and  preachers  of 
the  Church  of  England.    His  father  was  a 
vtalthy  London  citizen,  and  is  said  to  have 
regarded  the  rough  and  negligent  habits  of 
hue,  who  was  his  eldest  son,  with  such  dis- 
flst,  that  he  u*ed  to  pray  God  that  if  any  of 
ui  ions  should  die  early  it  might  be  this  one. 
laac  was  sent  first  to  Charterhouse,  where 
hii  main  renown  lay  in  his  vigorous  pugilistic 
ubita,  then  to  Felstead    School  in  Essex, 
vbere  he   gained  a  better   character.      At 
fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, but  his  father  having  been  heavily 
mulcted  for  his  adherence  to  the  fortunes  of 
Charles  I.,  the  son  could  not  have  been  kept 
at  Cambridge  but  for  the  help  of  Dr.  Henry 
Hammond.    In  1648  he  took  his  degree,  and 
Weune  fellow  next  year.    At  first  he  gave 
himtelf  to  mathematical  and  physical  studies, 
Ut  on  his  succession  to  the  fellowship  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  his  chief  attention  to 
tfcobgy.  with  a  view  to  taking  Holy  Orders. 
He  closely  studied  the  learned  languages,  and 
*u  certainly  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars 
of  his  day.    But  when  he  became  a  candidate 
fo  the  Greek  professorship  in  1654  he  was 
ttsuccestful,  through  its  being  known  that 
be  was  a  staunch  Hoyalist.    The  consequence 
***  that  he  left  Cambridge  for  a  while,  and 
nent  a  year  or  two  in  Continental  travel, 
fungasfaras  Constantinople  and  Smyrna. 
0d  his  return  he  was  ordained,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  times  having  changed,  he 
**  appointed  to  the  Greek   professorship. 
Ii  1663  the  founder  of  the  Lucasian  profes- 
sorship of  Mathematics  appointed  Barrow  the 
int  professor ;  he  held  it  for  six  years,  and 
tten  resigned  it  in  favour  of  one  of  his  pupils, 
a  yoang   man    of   twenty  •seven,  of   whose 
abilities  he  had  formed  a  very  high  estimate. 
This  young  man  was  Isaac  Newton.   Barrow's 
whole  life  was  marked  by  acts  of  self -renun- 
In  1671  he   preached  the   Spital 
B«u-4# 


Sermon  [Spital  Sermon],  the  first  he  ever 
printed.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  three  hours 
in  delivery,  but  not  to  have  wearied  the 
hearers.  If  this  tradition  is  true,  it  must 
have  been  cut  short  before  printing,  for  it 
only  occupies  94  printed  pages,  which  would 
hardly  occupy  more  than  two  hours.  Next 
year  Charles  II.  made  him  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  declaring  while  he  did 
so  that  he  was  appointing  the  best  scholar  in 
England.  He  held  the  post  for  only  five 
years,  for  he  died  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
is  described  as  a  short,  lean  man,  very 
slovenly  in  dress,  a  great  smoker,  and  pas- 
sionately fond  of  fruit.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried, believing  that  it  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  College  statutes.  His  greatest 
literary  work,  which  still  holds  an  unap- 
proachable position  in  theological  controversy, 
is  his  Treatise  on  the  Tope'*  Supremacy.  In 
this  he  maintains  that  this  supremacy  in- 
volves at  least  seven  assumptions :  (1)  That 
St  Peter  held  a  primacy  over  the  others ;  (2) 
that  this  primacy  was  not  personal,  but  could 
be  transmitted  to  his  successors ;  (3)  that  he 
was  ever  Bishop  of  Rome;  (4)  that  he  continued 
so  to  his  death ;  (5)  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
have  a  universal  supremacy  over  Christendom ; 
(6)  that  they  have  enjoyed  it  ever  since  St. 
Peter's  time;  (7)  that  it  is  indefectible  and 
unchangeable.  His  treatment  of  each  point 
is  characteristic ;  he  runs  it  into  every  rami- 
fication of  which  it  is  capable,  and  does  it 
with  vehemence  and  eagerness  as  well  as  with 
exhaustive  learning.  One  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  acute  of  his  critics  (Dr.  H.  Wace) 
sees  an  analogy  between  his  early  pugnacity 
and  his  controversial  and  even  homiletical 
method.  He  seems  to  clear  the  whole  field  of 
all  hostile  forces,  and  to  remain  the  sole 
figure,  triumphant  over  every  form  of  sin  or 
error  with  which  he  has  been  in  combat.  Dr. 
Wace  calls  him,  in  fact,  the  "  exhaustive " 
preacher.  He  leaves  nothing  unsaid  on  the 
subject  on  which  he  has  been  preaching,  takes 
each  division  and  discusses  it  step  by  step, 
places  each  in  its  position,  and  leaves  at  last 
the  impression  that  the  building  is  complete. 
This  is,  in  fact,  Barrow's  invariable  method. 
He  does  not  start  with  an  a  priori  laying 
down  of  great  principles,  but  builds  up  with- 
out revealing  his  plan  at  starting.  And  for 
the  same  reason  he  does  not  apparently  care 
for  watchwords,  such  as  "justification  by 
faith,"  nor  display  any  signs  of  anxiety  over 
the  great  problems  of  sin  and  free  will.  He 
is  a  great  moralist  of  the  highest  kind,  the 
preacher  of  practical  Christianity,  second  to 
none.  It  has  even  been  said  that  in  Mathe- 
matics he  has  but  one  superior,  namely,  his 
pupil  Newton.  His  theological  works  fill 
three  folio  volumes. 

Bartholomew  Massacre.— The  name 

given  to  a  shocking  act  of  cruelty  perpetrated 
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in  1572,  on  8t.  Bartholomew's  Day  (August 
24),  by  which  thousands  of  Huguenots,  or 
French  Protestants,  lost  their  lives. 

The  person  who  had  the  honourable  place 
of  pioneer  in  the  French  Reformation  was 
Jacques  Lefevre  [d.  1537],  a  scholar  and 
theologian  of  Etaples,  in  Picardy  (on  the 
coast  between  Boulogne  and  Dieppe).  This 
man's  independent  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  led  him  to 
conclude  that  received  religious  opinions  often 
derived  no  authority  from  the  true  form  of 
Christianity;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Luther's 
teaching,  spreading,  as  we  know,  into  England, 
obtained  no  small  currency  also  in  northern 
France.  Lefevre's  opinions  were  likewise 
held  by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  a  few  miles 
from  Paris,  and  thus  reformed  opinions  spread 
gradually  southwards  to  the  metropolis.  The 
party  was  joined  by  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Alencon,  afterwards  Queen  of  Navarre,  sister 
to  King  Francis  I.  But  in  1521  the  doctrine 
of  Luther  was  formally  condemned  by  the 
Theological  Faculty  of  Paris;  persecution 
shortly  afterwards  began,  and  many  execu- 
tions for  heresy  took  place.  Political  con- 
siderations after  a  time  led  to  its  relaxation ; 
Henry  II.,  King  of  Navarre,  was  induced  by 
his  wife  to  become  a  Protestant,  and  his  small 
court  became  a  camp  of  refuge  for  that  party. 
But  another  marriage  brought  disaster  upon 
it:  that  of  the  king's  son,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  with  Catherine  de  Medici,  a  near 
relative  of  Popes  Clement  VII.  and  Leo  X. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  Court  of 
Navarre,  and  also  because  Francis  I.  was 
on  bad  terms  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
and  desired  to  oppose  his  policy,  the  Pro- 
testants had  rest  for  a  time.  But  through 
the  interposition  of  Pope  Paul  III.  a  ten 
years'  truce  was  signed  in  1538,  one  result  of 
which  was  that  whatever  countenance  Francis 
I.  had  given  the  Protestants  was  withdrawn 
from  them;  and  in  the  later  years  of  his 
reign  they  were  again  much  persecuted  in 
Provence,  where  some  4,000  Vaudois  were 
massacred  in  1545.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
the  party  grew  and  flourished.  Francis  I. 
died  in  1547,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Henry  II.,  the  husband  of  Catherine  de 
Medici,  under  whom  they  rose  to  considerable 
importance,  and  even  Catherine  seems  for  a 
time  to  have  favoured  them.  Anthony,  who 
became  King  of  Navarre  in  1555,  and  his 
brother  Louis,  Prince  of  Cond6,  joined  the 
Protestants  as  his  predecessor  had  done,  as 
also  did  several  of  the  chief  nobility  (among 
whom  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  High  Admiral, 
and  his  brothers  were  conspicuous),  and  the 
Huguenots  became  of  such  importance  that 
the  French  Court  conceived  much  alarm. 
But  the  hands  of  the  Court  were  strengthened 
by  the  Guises,  a  branch  of  the  old  Dukes 
of  Lorraine,  who  now  took  a  foremost  place 
in  the  state.  Claude,  Duke  of  Guise,  died 
in  1560,  leaving  a  large  family,  of  whom 


those  important  to  the  present  history 
his  successor,  Francis,  Charles,  Cardi 
Lorraine,  and  Mary,  who,  after  a 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Longu 
became  wife  of  James  V.  of  Scotlanc 
mother  to  the  famous  Queen  Mary, 
first  husband  was  Henry  II.'s  eldest  sc 
successor,  Francis  II.  The  Guises  i 
proud  and  haughty  family,  and  their  '. 
of  Protestant  opinion,  together  with 
pride  and  self-interest,  embarked  then 
course  which  plunged  France  into  re) 
wars  lasting  fur  more  than  a  century, . 
which  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholome 
one  of  the  most  prominent  events. 

Henry  II.  died  in  1559,  and  durin 
short  eighteen  months'  reign  of  hi 
Francis  II.,  the  Huguenots  for  the  firs 
attempted  some  organised  resistance  fc 
oppressors.  It  failed,  however ;  they  1 
engagement  near  Amboise,  and  again 
than  a  thousand  of  them  were  mas* 
Francis  II.  died  in  1560,  and  his  bi 
Charles  IX. ,  a  -boy  of  ten,  succeeded 
the  regency  of  his  mother,  Catherine, 
promotion  the  Guises  would  fain  hav 
but  having,  of  course,  no  legal  claim  to 
being  of  the  royal  blood,  they  retiree 
Court.  Some  oi  their  oppressors  bein 
for  a  time  removed,  the  Huguenots  I 
so  important  a  body  that  the  experim 
treating  with  them  was  tried,  and  all 
cution  prohibited  ;  but  embittered  by 
had  already  passed,  they  availed  then 
of  this  to  commit  some  outrages  again 
Established  Church,  and  great  distur 
were  the  result.  However,  still  furthe 
cessions  were  made  by  the  Court,  and  ] 
of  worship  proclaimed ;  but  too  late. 
Anthony  of  Navarre  was  prevailed 
return  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  thil 
the  increased  opposition  among  the  Q 
party  caused  by  the  last  edict,  indua 
Duke  of  Guise  to  return  to  Court.  ' 
way,  he  attacked  and  broke  up  wit! 
siderable  slaughter  a  religious  meet! 
Vassy,  in  Champagne  (March,  1562),  i 
by  which  bad  faith,  the  Protestants  no* 
up  arms  in  earnest,  and  thus  began  tfc 
war.  Rouen,  however,  where  they  enton 
themselves,  was  taken  on  Oct.  26th  1 
Duke  of  Guise  and  his  new  ally,  the  IS 
Navarre  (the  latter  was  killed,  and  it  it 
that  in  dying  he  renounced  Rome  a  < 
time) ;  they  also  lost  the  battle  of  Db 
Dec.  19th,  and  after  a  fanatical  meal 
their  party  had  assassinated  the  Dl 
Guise,  in  February,  1563,  another  pan 
made,  which  lasted  for  some  few  yean* 

In  1564  Catherine  the  Regent,  w£ 
son,  the  young  king,  made  a  progress  41 
the  kingdom,  and  while  at  Bayonne  *j 
a  visit  from  her  eldest  daughter, 
wife  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  This  q% 
attended  by  her  husband's  minister, 
of  Alva,  who,  like  bis  .master,  was  a 
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bigoted  Roman  Catholic;  and  between  the 
Duke  and  Queen  Catherine  there  were  held  a 
Bomber  of  secret  conferences,  which  have 
never  been,  in  modern  phrase,  reported.  It  is 
certain  that  their  general  subject  was  the 
heresy  of  Protestantism,  and  the  best  means 
to  pat  it  down,  and  also  that  Alva  tried 
to  persuade  Catherine  to  abandon  her 
present  conciliatory  policy,  and  follow  his 
mister  and  himself  in  the  strong  measures 
which  they  were  about  to  adopt,  and  did 
within  two  or  three  years  adopt,  in  Holland  ; 
hut  what  is  not  certain  is  whether  Alva  was 
hacked  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  where  Pius  IV. 
was  then  Pope.  The  contemporary  historian, 
Adriani,  states  that  it  was  so ;  and  though 
Roman  Catholics  have  denied  the  complicity 
of  Rome,  at  any  rate,  in  the  great  massacre 
itself,  recent  discoveries  have  implicated  that 
Court  more  than  had  hitherto  been  known. 

The  Dutch  persecution,  already  mentioned, 
was  the  next  cause  of  hostilities ;  on  receiving 
news  of  it  the  Huguenots  again  took  up  arms, 
though  at  first  with  little  better  success  than 
before.    The    battle    of    St.   Denis,   indeed 
(Nor.  10th,  1567),  was  a  success  for  neither 
party,  and  a  short  and  hollow  truce  followed ; 
but  Jarnac  (Mar.  13th,  1569),  where  the  Pro- 
testant Prince  of  Conde  was  killed — his  suc- 
swsor  as  general  being  Henry  of  Navarre, 
sfterwarda  Henry  IV.  of  France — and  Mon- 
contour  (Oct  3rd,  1569)  went  decidedly  against 
the  Protestants.     In  1570,  however,  they  met 
with  so  much  success  that  Catherine  made 
terms  with  them  which  were  more  advan- 
tageous to  them  than  ever  before,  and  Pope 
Pins  V.  and  Philip  of  Spain  strongly  remon- 
tfnted.    Charles  IX.  also  took  matters  more 
than  hitherto  into  his  own  hands,  invited  the 
Queen-regnant  of  Navarre,  Admiral  Coligny, 
tod  other  influential  Protestants,  to  Court,  and 
frroored  the  party  in  many  ways,  marrying 
to  sister  Margaret  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  as 
Henry  became  by  his  mother's  sudden  death 
on  July  9th,  1572.     Coligny  obtained  great 
power  with  the  king ;  and  Catherine,  seeing 
that  her  influence  would  fail,  resolved,  with 
for  younger  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
her  confidant,  Guise,  on  his  destruction.     It 
*is  therefore  attempted  (Aug.  22nd,  1572)  to 
sssasiuate  him,  but  he  was  not  dangerously 
hut,  and  Catherine,  excited  and  alarmed, 
began  to   talk  of    a    possible   or    probable 
conspiracy   of    the    Huguenots,    and    thus 
endeavoured  to  frighten  the  king  (August 
thi)  into  giving  his  consent  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  murder.    For  some  time  he  held 
est;  but  at  last,  by  reproaching  him  with 
cowardice,  she  drove  him  so  far  beside  him- 
self that  late  at  night  he  exclaimed,  "  Kill 
Urn  then !   but  kill  them  all,  for  none  shall 
reproach  me!"     There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
hardly   knew    what   he    was    saying;    but 
Catherine  seized  on  his  words,  and  almost 
iststantly  the  massacre  began.    At  two  o'clock 
Hm  next  morning  (August  24th)  the  great 


bell  of  St.  Germain  rang  out  its  murderous 
signal ;  at  three  the  Admiral  was  put  to  death, 
and  all  over  Paris  the  Huguenots  fell  by 
thousands.  The  King  of  Navarre  and  the 
Prince  of  Conde  saved  themselves  by  joining, 
or  pretending  to  join,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  a  few  other  individual  escapes 
are  recorded;  but  the  great  body  of  the 
Protestants  in  Paris  lost  their  lives,  and 
very  many  in  the  other  royal  garrisons,  to 
all  of  which  similar  orders  had  been  sent, 
which  orders,  however,  were  in  some  cases 
imperfectly  executed.  The  total  number 
slain  it  is  not  possible  to  give ;  it  has  been 
most  variously  estimated  from  five  to  ten  or 
twenty,  or  even  thirty,  thousand;  probably, 
as  usual,  the  middle  estimate  is  nearest  the 
truth.  Charles  IX.  was  bold  enough  to 
avow  and  justify  his  conduct  before  his  Par- 
liament, who  congratulated  him  on  his  zeal, 
and  instituted  an  annual  procession  in  honour 
of  the  glorious  day. 

At  Rome  the  rejoicings  were  very  great. 
A  rare  little  pamphlet  has  lately  been  acquired 
by  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  gives  an 
account  of  them.  To  copy  at  length  the 
account  of  the  solemn  procession,  the  Mass, 
the  Te  Deum,  the  prayers,  &c,  is  needless. 
The  important  part  is  the  "  inscription,  most 
elegantly  embroidered  in  letters  of  gold  upon 
a  purple  cloth,"  and  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation : — "  To  the  Most  High  God  ; 
to  the  Most  Holy  Father  Gregory  XIII., 
Sovereign  Pontiff;  to  the  Holy  and  Most 
Illustrious  College  of  Cardinals ;  to  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Rome."  The  pamphlet  pro- 
ceeds:— 

"  Charles  IX.,  Most  Christian  King  of 
France,  moved  with  zeal  for  the  Lord  God  of 
Hosts,  inasmuch  as  well-nigh  all  the  heretics 
of  his  kingdom  have  been,  as  it  were,  by  the 
sudden  Divine  sending  of  an  angelic  destroyer, 
with  one  slaughter  removed ;  therefore  he, 
never  to  be  unmindful  of  so  great  a  blessing, 
of  the  counsel  given  to  that  end,  of  the  help 
sent,  of  the  prayers  of  twenty  years,*  of  his 
own  supplications,  vows,  tears,  and  sighs  to 
the  Most  High  God,  and  those  of  all  Chris- 
tians, and  himself  now  very  rich  in  the  most 
solid  joys,  rejoices  at  their  altogether  mar- 
vellous effect,  at  their  entirely  incredible 
result,  at  the  fulness  now  in  all  ways  abound- 
ing by  the  Divine  gift. 

"  Thai  such  good  fortune  should  happen  at 
the  beginning  of  the  pontificate  of  the  Most 
Holy  Father  Gregory  XIII.,  not  long  after 
his  admirable  and  Divine  election,  together 
with  the  most  ready  and  earnest  continuation 
of  the  expedition  to  the  East,  he  considers  to 
portend  the  re-establishment  of  ecclesiastical 


*  The  treaty  of  Passau,  by  which  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  conceded  freedom  of  worship  to  the 
German  Protestants,  was  signed  on  the  2nd 
August,  1552,  exactly  twenty  years  before  this 
time. 
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matters,  and  the  certain  strength  and  flourish- 
ing of  the  dying  religion. 

"  For  this  so  great  a  blessing,  though 
absent  in  body,  yet  present  in  spirit,  with  your 
most  ardent  and  united  vows  this  day,  here 
in  the  church  of  his  ancestor  St.  Louis,  he 
gives  to  the  Most  High  God  his  hearty 
thanks;  and  that  his  hope  herein  may  not 
fail,  he  humbly  implores  His  Goodness. 

"  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Cardinal  Priest  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Church,  by  the  title  of  St. 
Apollonius,  willed  this  to  be  here  signed  and 
witnessed  unto  all,  AJ).  MDLXXIL  VI.,  1st 
Sept." 

This,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  implicates 
Borne  more  than  liad  hitherto  been  supposed. 
If  -such  expressions  as  "  the  counsel  given 
to  that  end  and  the  help  sent"  have  any 
meaning,  they  must  mean  that  the  Roman 
Court  was  at  least  privy  to  the  massacre,  if 
not  that  it  directly  advised  it.  De  Thou, 
Anquetil,  Bouanni,  testify  to  the  joy  of  Rome 
at  its  accomplishment ;  and  the  denials  of  so 
many  Roman  writers,  old  and  new,  must  go 
for  very  little,  and  seem  to  be  of  a  piece  with 
their  denial  of  a  plain  fact :  the  existence 
of  medals  struck  to  commemorate  the  day. 
Of  these  modals,  the  one  best  known  was 
struck  at  Rome,  in  silver  and  copper.  The 
following  description  is  kindly  given  by  W. 
S,  W.  Yaux,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.  A.,  late  Keeper  of 
Coins  and  Medals  in  the  British  Museum  : — 
"Obverse.  GREGORIVS.  XIII.  PONT. 
MAX.  ANN.  I.  Head  and  shoulders  of  the 
Pope  facing  the  left.  Under  the  head  of 
Pope,  the  letters  F.P. 

"  Reverse.  VGONOTTORVM.  STRAGES. 
1572;  an  angel  (or  figure  of  Victory)  ad- 
vancing from  the  left,  and  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  drawn  sword,  and  in  her  left 
the  Cross.  Before  her  are  five  figures;  of 
these,  two  are  dead  warriors  and  one  dead 
woman,  one  dying  warrior,  one  trying  to 
make  his  escape.  In  the  background  is  a 
female  figure  throwing  up  her  hands,  ap- 
parently to  express  horror  at  the  scene,  and 
a -figure  draped  as  a  priest  looking  on."  This 
medal  is  engraved  in  Bouanni,  Numitmata 
Pontijkum,  1699,  i.  336,  and  a  rather  bad 
woodcut  may  be  found  in  the  "  Students*  His- 
tory of  France,"  published  by  Murray.  Three 
other  medals  were  struck  by  Charles  IX. 

The  remnant  of  the  Protestants,  recovering 
themselves,  again  took  arms,  and  so  bravely 
defended  themselves  in  La  Rochelle  (March, 
1573),  that  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  and 
their  worship  licensed  in  that  and  three  other 
towns.  Charles  IX.  died  in  1 574 — it  has  usually 
been  said  of  remorse — and  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor, Henry  III.,  so  fully  conceded  all  the 
Protestant  demands  that  a  "  Holy  League  " 
of  Catholics  was  formed  to  oppose  his  action. 
This  League  the  king  tried  to  pacify  by 
declaring  himself  its  head ;  and  for  a  short 
time  there  was  again  war  between  the  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  parties,  after  which  a  fresh 


treaty,  slightly  less  favourable  to  the  latter, 
was  formed.    The  death,  in  1584,  of  Henry 
III. 'a  last  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  was 
an  event  of  importance,  since  the  King  of 
Navarre,  who  had  again  become  a  Protestant 
in   1576,  now  became  heir  to  the    throne. 
The  League  opposed  him  strongly,  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  though  ostensibly  doing  the 
same,  really  fought  for  his  own  hand,  almost 
openly  announcing  his  intention  to  dethrone 
Henry  and  assume  the  crown  himself.  Henry, 
however,  could  not  break  with  Guise,  and 
was  forced  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Nemours, 
revoking  all  edicts  favourable  to  the  Protes- 
tants.   This  yet  again  provoked  hostilities, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Contras  (Oct.  20, 
1587)  between  the  army  of   the  king  and 
duke  and  that  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  with 
German  allies.    The  royalists  were  success- 
ful ;  but  Henry  found  that  Guise  carried  off 
ail  the  credit  at  Paris;  and  the  League  so 
intrigued  in  his  favour,  that  Henry  at  last 
resolved  to  assassinate  him.    This  was  done 
Dec.  23rd,  1588  ;  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  was  also  murdered ;  and  the  result 
was  an  instant  rebellion  of  the  League,  during 
which  Catherine  de  Medici,  almost  unnoticed, 
died.    The  only  resource  left  to  Henry  was  to 
take  the  singular  measure  of  concluding  an 
alliance  with  the  King  of  Navarre.     These 
strange  allies  opened  their  campaign  against 
the  League ;  but  before  any  engagement  took 
place  Henry  was  himself  assassinated  by  the 
monk  Jacques  Clement,  at  the  instigation  of 
Guise's  sister.     He  died  August  2nd,  1689, 
and    thus    ended    the    dynasty    of    Vakil. 
Henry  of    Navarre,   now  King  of  France, 
made  good  his  title  on  the  fields  of  Arques 
and  Ivry   f  March   14th,   1590)   against  the 
League,  under  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  next 
brother  of  the  murdered  Guise,  and  entered. 
Paris,  where  he  once  more  joined  the  Churchv 
of  Rome,  and  in  that  communion  remained. 
His  policy,  however,  towards  the  Protestants* 
was  not  that  of  persecution.    Some  reason  U*  - 
complain  of  injustice  they  had  at  first ;  buftr 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  signed  in  1598,  placed 
them  for  the  present  on  a  permanent  footms;- 
Such  is  in  part  the  brief  nistory  of  the  firs*    . 
seventy  years  of  the  French  Reformation-   j 
To  pursue  it  further  is  beyond  the  present    y 
purpose,  and  reference  must    be    made  to   • 
French  Histories. 

The  chief  authorities,  of  which  some  havs 
been  already  mentioned,  are  the  "Historit 
sui  Temporis"  of  De  Thou,  Davila's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Civil  Wars,"  Agrippa  d'Aubign&'l 
"  History  of  his  own  Times.  In  'Efrgfc'fc, 
short  and  clear  accounts  of  the  eoclesiastioil 
side  of  the  question  may  be  seen  in  Hardwick'i 
"  Church  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Refor- 
mation Period,"  and  of  the  civil  side  in  Mr. 
Jervis's  "  Students'  History  of  France."  Sir 
Nathaniel  Wraxall's  "  History  of  the  Housi 
of  Yalois,"  though  he  is  not  in  himself  by  an; 
means  a  high  authority,  is  useful  as  far  as  othsn 
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kadhimbythehand.  MissYonge's"  Cameos" 
are  very  trustworthy,  and  give  a  life-like 
tiew  of  the  various  situations;  and  for  a 
•omevhat  idealised  narrative,  reference  may 
even  be  made  to  the  beautiful  story,  "  The 
Chaplet  of  Pearls."  Lastly,  readers  should 
be  reminded  of  the  fine  use  made  of  the 
event  of  the  "  massacre "  by  the  late  Dr. 
Ptuey,  in  his  famous  sermon  on  "  Quietness 
and  Confidence,"  preached  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  Nov.  5th,  1837. 

BtrnlL — A  sect  of  the  Albaxenses  of 
tile  twelfth  century.  They  held  that  the 
Son  of  God  did  not  assume  a  body  of  flesh 
and  blood,  but  a  kind  of  celestial  body  of 
immaterial  substance.  They  held  also  the 
curious  opinion  that  all  souls  were  created 
before  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  all  fell 
into  on  together  soon  afterwards. 

Bajil  and  Emmelina,  Sm— The 
father  and  mother  of  St.  Basil  the  Great. 
The  date  of  the  elder  St  Basil's  death  is  not 
known,  bat  St.  Emmelina  died  in  a.d.  370. 
Their  names  are  commemorated  together  on 
May  30th. 

Bull,  St.  [a.b.  328—379],  distinguished 
from  hia  father  and  several  others  of  the 
name  by  being  designated  i*  The  Great,"  a 
learned  and  pious  Bishop  of  Caeearea,  in  Oap- 
padoria,  who  laboured  earnestly  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  misbelief  and  disunion  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
fair  mfferers  of  noble  ancestry  in  the  Maxi- 
feinian  persecution,  his  maternal  grandfather 
femg  a  saartyr,  and  his  paternal  grandfather, 
*fth  kii  wile  Macrina,  having  to  leave  his 
*tate  in  Pontus  for  a  banishment  and  con- 
cealment of  seven  years.  St.  Basil's  father, 
*a  advocate  and  rhetorician,  was  also  named 
Baii],  and  his  mother  Emmelina.  They  had 
fa  sons  and  five  daughters.  St.  Basil  was 
the  oldest  of  tfce  sons,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
mother,  and  St  Peter  of  Sebasta  third,  all 
taen  three  sons  becoming  bishops. 

#  St  Basil  the  Great  was  born  at  Ctosarea, 

*  Cappadocia,  where  also  he  first  received 
&  education,     from  his  native  city  he  was 
*nt  to  Constantinople,  where  he  soon  became 
bovn  for  his  eloquence  and  goodness.    On 
taring   Constantinople,    he    prosecuted    a 
■mrersity  life  for  five  or  six  years  longer  at 
Athens,  where  he  had  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
far  his  friend  and    fellow-student    In  his 
early  fife  St  Basil  settled  as  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric   and   a    schoolmaster    in    Caesarea, 
and  was   charged    by    his    sister    Macrina 
*ith  some  freedom  of  conduct  and  world- 
liest,  induced    by    the    admiration    with 
▼hick  he  was  courted  by  all  around.    But 
a  revulsion  soon  came,  and  then  he  adopted 
aa   ascetic    life,    his    brother     Nancratius 
having  already  become  a  hermit.     Having 
visited  the    hermits    of    E^ypt,    Palestine, 
Gftlesyria,   and    Mesopotamia,    he    resolved 
IssJly  to  settle  down  in  a  monastic  life  at 


Neocsesarea,  in  Pontus,  where  his  father's 
estates  were  situated:  a  place  which  he 
describes  in  glowing  terms  as  full  of  natural 
beauty,  and  where  the  whole  family  appear 
to  have  lived  together  on  their  property  with 
a  kind  of  religious  discipline.  Here,  and  in 
the  first  instance  among  his  own  connexions, 
St  Basil  established  the  system  of  csenobite, 
or  common,  life,  in  the  place  of  the  solitary, 
or  hermit,  life  :  the  system  thus  established  by 
St.  Basil  being  an  intermediate  stage  between 
the  communities  of  "solitaries"  established 
by  St  Antony  and  the  fully-developed  Bene- 
dictine system  of  social  communities  which 
represents  the  monastic  system  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Under  his  rule,  in  the  first  instance, 
arose  that  life  of  combined  industry  and 
devotion  which  became  the  glory  of  Bene- 
dictine monasteries. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  about  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  in  a.d.  364,  that  St.  Basil 
became  a  priest,  though  he  had  been  a  deacon 
for  several  years.  He  was  ordained  by 
Eusebius,  the  historian,  Bishop  of  Cresarea. 
He  assisted  Eusebius  with  his  theological 
learning  during  a  period  of  great  difficulty, 
and  on  the  Bishop's  death,  in  370,  he  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  see,  thus  becoming 
Bishop  of  his  native  place. 

As  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  St.  Basil  encountered 
much  trouble  and  mortification  through  his 
abundant  charity  towards  the  Semi-Arians, 
and  his  too-confiding  trust  in  their  promises. 
His  own  orthodoxy  came  to  be  suspected  by 
his  Episcopal  brethren,  and  his  efforts  at 
reconciliation  were  regarded  as  evidence  that 
his  sympathies  were  on  the  Arian  side. 
When  he  showed  great  friendship  for  Eusta- 
thius, Bishop  of  Sebaste,  who  was  more  than 
suspected  of  Semi-Arianism,  he  himself  was 
refused  communion  by  Theodotus,  Bishop  of 
Nicopolis,  and  his  own  brother  sided  with 
Theodotus,  severely  blaming  St.  Basil  for 
blindly  and  credulously  accepting  the  pro- 
fessions of  Eustathius,  and  for  thus  causing 
trouble  to  the  Church,  instead  of  really  pro- 
moting charity.  Eustathius  soon  afterwards 
declared  himself  openly  to  be  of  the  Semi- 
Arian  party,  condemned  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  St.  Basil  was  thus  con- 
vinced of  the  error  into  which  his  charitable 
hopefulness  had  led  him,  and  before  his  death 
he  was  reconciled  to  the  more  keen-sighted 
Theodotus.  His  single-hearted  endeavours 
to  bring  about  union  were  thus  defeated,  but 
his  charitable  intent  was  not  unrewarded,  for 
when  the  Emperor  Valens,  in  his  progress 
through  Asia  Minor,  enforced  Arianism 
wherever  he  went,  he  left  the  Church  in  Cap- 
padocia  unmolested.  Another  great  effort  of 
his  life  was  directed  to  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  which 
were  already  showing  marked  symptoms  of 
those  divergencies  which  were  to  end  in  a 
total  breach.    There  were  several  points  of 


difference,  but  that  to  which  St.  Basil  directed 
himself  wan  that  of  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  died,  however,  without 
seeing  the  dispute  settled,  and  it  broke  out 
fiercely  afterwards. 

tit.  Basil  died  on  January  1st,  379,  with 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist  on  his  lips — "  O 
Lord,  into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit." 
His  funeral  was  attended  with  such  a  con- 
course of  people,  Jaws,  Gentiles,  and  Chris- 
tians, that  many  were  suffocated  in  the  crowd. 
He  left  behind  him  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  which  have  not  come  down  to  Our 
tune,  and  many  homilies  on  the  Psalms,  a 
few  of  which  survive.  But  the  work  by 
which  he  is  best  known  is  one  in  nine  homi- 
lies on  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis,  and 
which  he  entitled  the  Htxataurm,  or  Six 
Bmgt'  Work  of  Creation.  His  whole  writings, 
as  known  to  us,  occupy  three  folio  volumes. 

ffatl1.  Bishop  or  Ancyka,  was  a  native  of 
the  city  over  which  he  eventually  presided  as 
bishop,  and  was  originally  a  physician.  He 
belonged  to  the  Semi-Arian  party,  and  was  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Arian  Emperor  Con- 
stantius,  but  was  deposed  from  his  see  by  the 
Council  of  Sardica  in  a.d.  347,  though  he 
still  held  possession  of  it  through  his  favour 
with  the  Emperor.  He  was,  however,  finally 
deposed  by  the  Arians  in  360,  and  he  died  in 
exile.  St.  Athanasius  considered  that  his 
diversion  from  the  Catholic  faith  was  more  in 
name  than  reality. 

Basil,  Tjitukov  of  St.     [Liturgies.] 

Basil,  Monks  op  St.— This  is  the  most 
ancient  order  of  monks,  and  ill  so  called 
because  the  rule  observed  is  that  which  St. 
Basil  composed  when  he  and  his  friends 
adopted  the  recluse  life.  Nearly  all  the 
monks  of  the  East  are  still  under  this  rule, 
and  those  who  are  in  holy  orders  are  called 
"  Caloyers."  There  have  also  been  many 
communities  of  them  on  Mount  Athos,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  from 
vary  ancient  times  ;  and  in  these  monasteries, 
Or  "  Camus,"  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  is  observed 
in  a  very  austere  form. 

Basil  of  Ancyra,  St.  [<*.  a.d.  362.1— A 
priest  of  the  city  of  Ancyra,  who  vigorously 
opposed  Arianiam  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantiiia,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Constantino. 
For  about  thirty  years  he  was  extremely  zeal- 
ous  in  contending  against  Arian  innovations 
of  every  kind,  and  in  however  high  a  quarter 
they  might  be  supported.  At  length  his 
opposition  to  the  attempts  which  Julian  the 
Apostate  made  to  restore  Paganism  brought 
on  him  the  personal  fury  of  that  Emperor 
when  ho  was  visiting  Ancyra.  By  his  order 
Basil  was  cruelly  tortured,  and  at  length 
burned  to  death  with  hot  irons  on  June  29th, 
362.  He  is  commemorated  in  both  Greek 
and  Latin  Martyrologies  on  March  22nd. 

Basil  of  Bulgaria.    [Booowlbb.] 


Basilica. — This  word  is  a  Latin  form  of 
the  Greek  word  batiliki,  which  literally 
signifies  a  royal  residence  or  palace ;  but  in 
very  early  Christian  times  it  came  to  be  a 
common  designation  for  a  church,  from  the 
fact  that  when  the  Roman  Empire  became  a 
Christian  government,  many  buildings  which 
had  formerly  been  known  as  basilicas  wen 
turned  into  churches.  These  Roman  basilica! 
were,  however,  not  royal  residences,  but 
great  halls  of  justice,  being  used  for  the 
administration  of  the  law,  and  also  ai 
:  convenient  places  of  shelter  and  promenade. 
'  They  varied  in  size,  but  were  sometimes 
|  very  large,  one  which  remains  in  ruins  at 
Pompeii  having  been  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  by  eighty  feet  wide,  and 
about  sixty  feet  high.  This  is  an  oblong 
building,  with  a  nave,  two  aisles,  a  vestibule 
at  one  end,  and  an  enclosure  called  the  tribu- 
nal at  the  other:  the  Koman  justice-hall 
thus  containing  the  characteristic  structural 
features  of  the  churches  of  later  data, 
j   [Am] 

The  experience  furnished  by  these  building! 
,  as  places  of  public  assembly  doubtless  led  to 
I  their  appropriation  as  churches ;  and  wham 
'  churches  began  to  be  regarded  as  public 
buildings,  and  to  be  built  on  a  grand  scale  by 
the  Emperor  Constantino  and  by  wealthy 
private  persons,  the  pattern  of  the  basilica 
was  still  followed.  Hence,  among  the  old 
churches  of  Borne  there  are  twelve  which 
bear  the  name  of  basilicas,  that  of  the  Lats- 
ran,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  being  said  to  best 
Constantine's  foundation.  The  great  Church 
of  St.  Peter  was  of  a  similar  form  until  n- 
placed  by  the  present  one  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  so  also  was  that  of  St.  PaoJ, 
without  the  walls,  both  of  these  also  having 
been  commenced  by  Constantino.  All  thoM 
churches  have  been  rebuilt,  but  the  andeaal 
bssilican  character  is  still  preserved  in  that 
of  St.  Agnes.  How  that  character  was  inooc* 
porated  into  the  architecture  of  English 
churches  will  be  seen  in  another  artids: 
[Church  Architecture]  ;  but  it  may  he  meav 
tioned,  in  conclusion,  that  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  introduced  it  into  most  of  his  churchs*,* 
and  that  it  has  been  revived  in  recent 


BasilidM  [a.d.  273].— A  military  martffi 
mentioned  by  the  ecclesiastical  historiaa. 
Eusebius.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  goal" 
of  Aquila,  Governor  of  Egypt,  and  was  ( 
dcred  to  superintend  the  execution  of 
Christian  lady  named  Potamisena.  He  pi 
tocted  her  from  insult  on  the  way,  and  ■ 
gratefully  promised  that  when  she  came  a 
the  presence  of  her  Saviour  she  would, 
return,  pray  for  his  conversion.      Not  la 


iftfrvirdi  Baailides  declared  himself  to  be  a 
Lbiulian,  and  wu  beheaded  at  Alexandria. 
lis  is  commemorated  on  June  12th. 

lafJU&iaM  —  The  followers  of  the 
Gowtic  leader,  Baailides,  who  established  a 
(UJL(re  corruption  of  Christ] unity  similar  to 
lint  a!  Simon  Magus,  some  time  between  the 
dralh  at  St.  John  and  the  middle  of  the 
EOTid  Ctntury. 

BuHides  was  an  Alexandrian,  and  learned 
many  life  in  the  same  srhnol  of  philosophy  an 
tint  in  which  Simon  Magna  was  brought 
up,  bit  he  had  alio  aat  at  the  feet  of 
Maunder,  and  was  thug  brought  into  the 
diiwt  current  of  thought  which  was  headed 
by  Simon.  His  system  was  an  amalgamation 
of  Pythagoreanism,  the  Oriental  superstitions 
of  India,  and  imperfect  ideas  of  Christianity. 
At  the  hud  of  the  system  waa  an  imaginary 
(•uprtM  Being,  whom  Baailides  named  ' 
"Abraxas,"  a  name  apparently  suggested  by  I 
rati  andfal  adaptation  of  the  Greek  numeral 
ton  whkh  spell  the  name  Meithras :  that  I 
rirm  to  the  Persian  iron-god.  Thus,  as  the 
«un  of  the  numbers  represented  by  the  letters 
of  ttaBMBM  Meithraa.  **    ■      '   fa     v     a      ■ 

"eininw,  [(n+s-ne+o+ioo+l+MO] 
"  "65,  >  number  is  arrived  at  which  may  be 
igiin  distributed  into  seven  number*,  when 
it  is  uade  into  the  word  used  by  Beailidea 
IHtW)+I+Sj+l+»0.  From  Ah™*"*  wo™ 
wmided    personified    attributes      of     God, 


Word,   and 

ended  3G5  or 

•nd  b;  the  lowest   of  these  angelic 

"wng   whom   was    the    God   of   the  Jews, 

J"  world  waa  created.     Other  angels  were 

U*  guardian  angels    of  other  nations,    and 

•bra  their   dissensions   brought  in  ramip- 

™n,  Hie  Supreme  sent  down  His  Son  Under- 

"udiag.   who  joined    Himself  to  the    Man 

«*u  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  corrupt 

"tt,  md  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  God 

.     jf  the  Jews.     Many   fanciful   superstitions 

j      jntai    these    entered   into    the    system    of 

I     waodea,  and  what  there  was  of  Christianity 

n  it  was  obscured  or  contradicted  by  them. 

Tbt  Builidiana  were  little  known  beyond 

I      *s7l*i  but    evidence    that  they    spread   to 

Utt  extent  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  fact 

tbj  the  name  of  Baailides  and  some  of  his 

•cuinet  were  known  in  Spain  two  or  three 

Bidre,  Isaac  [a.d.  1607— 16 761— This 
•BWable  man,  who  was  a  native  of  Jersev, 
wane  in  his  later  life  chaplain  to  Charles  I. 
•ni  Arcfedeacon  of  Northumberland.  Being 
■riim  from  hia  benefices  during  the  early 
PM  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  he  took  shelter 
■nh  the  king  at  Oxford  :  and  when  that  city 
■"rendered,  he  determined  to  go  abroad 
tor  the  purpose  of  making  the  principles  of 
Ole  Chnrrh  of  England  known  in  the 
bat    Setting   out   in    the    yew    1646,    he 


Bat 


travelled  through  Greece,  Palestine,  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  was  received  with  friend- 
liness, and  even  distinction,  by  the  Greek 
biahopa  and  clergy,  and  by  the  Patriarchs  of 
Jerusalem  and  Aleppo.  On  his  way  home- 
ward, ho  was  ottered  the  Professorship  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Weiaaembourg, 
in  Transylvania,  and  there  he  settled  for 
several  years.  At  the  Restoration,  Basire 
returned  to  England,  and  resumed  his  position 
as  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  dying  in 
October,  1676.  Hia  efforts  to  restore  open 
communion  between  the  Eastern  and  the 
English  churches  fell  to  the  ground. 

BsHlle,      CoNrESSION       OF.  rPftOTESTAKT 

Confessions.] 

Baale,  Council,  or.     [Papal  Schism.] 

_  l,  Benjamin  [a.d.  1580—1652], 
of  Normandy,  and  a  Huguenot 
minister  (here.  He  took  refuge  in  England, 
and  preached  for  some  time  at  Norwich.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Church,  which  waa 
printed  at  La  Roeholle  in  1612. 

BnUtXMge,  Antony  [a.d.  1610—1691], 
the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  waa  a  minister 
at  Bayeux,  but  had  to  fly  to  Holland,  spending 
his  later  days  at  Zutphen. 

Bunagn,  Samuel  [a.d.  1638—1721], 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  waa  also  a  minister 
at  Zutphen,  and  wrote  some  works  on  Church 
history. 

Bftsm&fre,  James  [*.>>•  1663  -1723],  grand- 
son of  Benjamin,  and  son  of  Henry,  a  lawyer 
of  some  note,  was  a  Protestant  minister  at 
Rouen.  Ho  wrote  a  large  number  of  works 
bearing  more  or  less  on  ecclesiastical  history, 
including  a  "History  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Time  of  our  Lord,"  in  many  volumes ;  a 
"  Church  History,"  in  two  folio  volumes  ;  a 
"Treasury  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Historical 
Monuments,"  and  a  "  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. " 

B&trsnsj. — Stunts  of  this  name,  and  be- 
longing to  early  periods  of  Church  history, 
are  commemorated  on  March  19th,  October 
20th,  and  November  23rd  in  Roman  Martyr- 
ologies. 

Bath. — This  name  was  often  given  to  the 
font,  or  piscina,  or  haptibteuy.  It  waa  alao  a 
symbolical  name  of  baptism. 

Bath  and 'Wellw,  Bishophic  op.— This 

is  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Somersetshire, 
which  was  formed  by  cutting  off  the 
province  or  county  of  Somerset  from  the 
diocese  of  Sherborne,  in  the  year  009.  After 
several  variations  in  the  title  of  the  see,  and 
after  its  removal  from  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  Wells  to  the  Monastic  Church  of  Bath, 
and  bark  again,  it  waa  finally  settled,  in 
a.d.  1135.  that  the  bishopric  should  be  called 
that  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  bishops  being 
elected  by  the  monks  of  Bath  and  the  canona 


Bat 
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of  Wells,  and  the  two  churches  having  equal 
honour  as  cathedrals.  [Wells,  Bishopric  of.] 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  Monastery  of  Bath, 
however,  no  new  foundation  was  made  there, 
and  it  has  never  received  a  cathedral  estab- 
lishment ;  hence,  Wells  is  the  actual  see, 
although  Bath  still  keeps  its  place  in  the 
title  of  the  bishops.  The  bishopric  takes  in 
the  whole  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  its  popu- 
lation in  1881  being  423,705,  and  the  income 
of  the  bishop  being  fixed  at  £5,000. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sixty-eight 
bishops  of  this  see  from  its  foundation  to  the 
present  time. 

Wells. 


i 

accession. 

Acoession. 

Athelm  . 

909 

Alfwin 

.    997 

Wolfhelm 

»               • 

914 

Living 

•         «Wj7 

Elphege 

»               • 

923 

Ethelwin    . 

.  1013 

Wolfhelm 

i              • 

938 

Brihtwin     . 

.  1013 

Brihthelm 

>               • 

956 

Merewit 

.  1027 

Kyneward 

i              • 

973 

Dnduc 

.  1033 

Sigar  . 

i              • 

975 

Qiao    . 

.  1061 

Ba 

rH. 

John    de   Villula, 

Qodefrid 

.  1123 

or  of  Tours     . 

1088 

Bath  awi 

d  Wells. 

Sobert    .       ■       . 

1136 

John  Clerk    . 

.  1523 

Reginald   Fits 

William  Knight 
William  Barlow 

.  1541 

Jooelin        . 

1174 

.  1549 

Sararic  . 

1192 

Gilbert  Bourne 

.  1554 

Jooelin  Troteman . 

1206 

Gilbert  Berkeley 

1560 

Roger     . 
William  Button     . 

1244 

Thomas  Godwin 

.  1584 

1248 

John  Still 

.  1593 

Walter  Giffard      . 

1265 

James  Montague 

.  1606 

William  Button     . 

1267 

Arthur  Lake  . 

.  1616 

Bobert  Bnrnell 

1275 

William  Laud 

.  1626 

William  de  March.  1293 

Leonard  Mawe 

.  1628 

Walter  Hasleshaw. 

1302 

Walter  Cnrll . 

.  1629 

John  Drokensford. 

1309 

William  Piers 

.  1632 

Balph  of  Shrews- 

Robert Creighton 

.  1670 

bury    . 

1329 

Peter  Mews  . 

.  1673 

John  Barnet  . 

1363 

Thomas  Ken  . 

.  1685 

John  Haxewell 

1366 

Richard  Kidder 

.  1691 

Walter  Skirlaw     . 

1386 

George  Hooper 

.  1704 

Balph  Erghurn 

1388 

John  Wynne  . 

.  1727 

Henry  Bowett 

1401 

Edward  WUles 

.  1744 

Nicolas  Bubwith  . 

1407 

Charles  Moss 

.  1774 

John  Stafford 

1425 

Richard  Beadon 

.  1802 

Thomas  Beckington  1443 

George  Henry  Law  1824 

Robert  Stillington. 

1466 

Richard  Bagot 

.  1845 

Richard  Fox  . 

1491 

Robert  John  Eden 

OlirerKing    . 

1495 

(Lord  Auckland)  1854 

Hadrian  de  Castello  1504 

Lord  Arthur  Chas. 

Thomas  Wols 

ey    . 

1518 

Hervey       . 

.  1869 

The  original  Cathedral  of  Wells  was  the 
church  of  a  college  of  secular  canons,  which 
had  been  established  by  King  Ine  in  a.d.  704, 
near  a  spring  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  and 
hence  called  "The  Wells."  This  early 
cathedral,  falling  into  ruins  about  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  was  restored  and  partly  re- 
built by  Bishop  Robert  [a.d.  1136— 1166J.  A 
few  years  afterwards  an  entirely  new  church 
was  begun,  and  its  erection  having  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  long  episcopate  of  Bishop 
Joscelin  [a.d.  1206 — 1242],  the  existing  nave, 
transepts,  the  west  front,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  central  tower  were  completed  about 
1 250.  The  Lady  Chapel  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  central  tower  were  built  between  1318  and 
1326,  the  Presbytery  between  1329  and  1363, 
and  the  two  western  towers  between    1366 


and  1424.  The  western  portion,  excepting 
the  towers,  is  thus  in  the  Early  English  style, 
and  the  eastern  in  the  Decorated;  and  the 
cathedral,  thus  completed  during  the  beat 
period  of  English  church  architecture,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  English  churches. 
One  of  its  most  striking  features  is  the  double 
arch,  which  was  inserted  in  1338  to  support 
the  central  tower  when  it  had  shown  signs  of 
giving  way. 

The  cathedral  establishment  of  Wells  con- 
sists of  a  dean,  four  canons,  a  precentor, 
chancellor,  and  treasurer,  forty -two  preben- 
daries, and  three  priest  -  vicars,  or  minor 
canons.  The  endowments  yield  an  income  of 
about  £4,000  a  year. 

Bath,  Bishopric  of.  [Bath  and  Wills, 
Bishopric  of.] 

Bathilda,  St.,  or  Baldochilde  [£ 
a.d.  6801— The  wife  of  Clovis  III.,  King  of 
the  Franks,  and  the  mother  of  Clothaire  II., 
Childeric  II.,  and  Theodoric  III.  She  was  an 
English  lady,  but  was  captured,  and  carried  to 
France  as  a  slave.  There  she  was  married  to 
the  king  about  a.d.  640,  but  on  his  death 
became  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  remained 
so  for  many  vears.  8he  used  all  her  authority 
in  endeavouring  to  discover  and  reform  abuses 
in  Church  and  State,  and  is  highly  commended 
by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours.  Many  churches 
and  religious  houses  owed  their  foundation  to 
her,  and  among  them  the  celebrated  Abbey  of 
Corbie,  in  Picardy.  When  compelled  to 
resign  her  post  as  Regent,  Bathilda  retired  to 
one  of  the  nunneries  which  she  had  founded 
near  Paris,  that  of  Chelles,  where  she  died  on 
Jan.  30th,  680,  the  day  on  which  she  is  com- 
memorated being  that  of  her  death. 

Baton. — The  silver  or  ivory  staff  of  sv 
precentor,  with  which  he  beats  time  when 
leading  the  singing  of  services,  anthems,  or 
hymns  on  solemn  festival  occasions. 

Bavon,  St.  [a.d.  589 — 653].— The  patron 
saint  of  Ghent,  in  Flanders,  and  of  Haarlem,  in 
Holland,  whose  proper  name  was  AUevin. 
He  was  of  noble  family,  and  having  lived  sv 
profligate  life,  was  converted  by  the  death 
of  his  wife  and  the  preaching  of  St.  Amandua, 
and  retired  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  ai 
Ghent,  where,  and  in  secluded  places  near,  ho 
practised  great  austerities. 

In  his  early  days  St.  Bavon  had  been  en- 
gaged, like  John  Newton,  in  the  slave-trade* 
and  it  is  related  that  when  he  began  to  lead  si 
life  of  repentance,  he  saw  one  day  coming' 
towards  him  a  man  whom  he  had  formerly 
sold.    The  pangs  of  remorse  which  seized  him 
at  the  sight  may  be  imagined.     He  threw 
himself  at  his  feet,  and  cried  aloud,  u  It  is  1 
who  sold  you,  bound  with  thongs  ;  remember 
not,  I  beseech  you,  the  wrong  that  I  did  you, 
but  grant  me  one  prayer :  beat  me  with  rodi 
and  shave  my  head,  as  is  done  to  thieves,  and 
cast  me  bound  hand  and  foot  into  prison. 
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This  is  the  punishment  I  deserve;  and 
perhaps,  if  you  will  do  this,  the  mercy  of 
God  will  grant  my  pardon."  Nothing  would 
content  Bavon  till  the  sufferer  by  his  old  in- 
justice did  as  he  was  desired. 

B&wdkyn. — A  name  given  to  the  cloth 
of  gold,  which  was  so  extensively  used  for 
church  vestments,  hangings,  &c.  The  name 
was  corrupted  from  Bagdad,  Babylon,  or 
Baldacca,  whence  the  fabric  was  imported. 
[Baxdaccheno.] 


Richard. — One   of   the    most 
famous  Nonconformist  divines  of  the  Rebel- 
lion and  Restoration.    He  was  the  only  child 
of  Richard  Baxter,  of  Eaton  Constantino,  near 
Shrewsbury,  and  his  wife,  Beatrice,  daughter 
of  Richard  Adenly,  of  Rowton,   near   High 
Erc&U,  and   was  born  Nov.   12th,    1615,   at 
Rowton,  where  he  lived  for  nearly  ten  years 
with  his  grandfather  before  going  home.   His 
early  teaching    was    from    the    readers    at 
Rowton  and  Eaton  Constantino  (these  were 
not  the  incumbents  of  parishes,  but    their 
fabatitutes,  sometimes  priests,  sometimes  only 
deacons,  but  not  licensed  to  preach),  of  whom 
he  gives  no  good  account.  "  They  read  Com- 
mon Prayer,"  he  says,   "on   Sundays    and 
Holjr-days,  and  taught  School  and  tipled  on 
the  Week-days,  and  whipt  the  boys  when 
they  were  drunk,  so  that  we  changed  them 
▼eryoft"    After  that  he  went  to  school  at 
High  Ercall,  and  then  to  Wroxeter,  but  was 
never  at  a  University,  having  instead  a  private 
tutor  at  Ludlow.     This  tutor,  in  1634,  per- 
vaded him  to  try  a  courtier's  life,  and  got 
nim  an  invitation  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
Master  of  the  Revels.    A  month  of  it,  how- 
ever, was  enough  for  Baxter ;  he  returned  to 
Shropshire,  in  1638  was  ordained  deacon  and 
priest    by  John    Thornborough,    Bishop  of 
Worcester,  became  Master  of  Dudley  School, 
«nd,  after  about  nine  months,  curate  of  Bridge- 
north.    Though  he  had,  on  taking  holy  orders, 
already  studied  in  some  degree  the  question 
between  the  Church  and  Dissent,  and  had  then 
inclined  towards  the  former  side,  what  was 
called  the  Etcetera  Oath  put  him  again  upon  the 
•abject    This  was  an  oath  which  Archbishop 
Uads  canons  of  1640  required  to  be  taken  by 
«U  clerics  and  academics  that  they  approved 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  tbe  Church  of 
England,  and  would  never  consent  to  the 
•Iteration  of  its  government  by  archbishops, 
fonops,  deans,  archdeacons,  et  cetera.    The 
flssral  Puritan  dislike  of  Episcopacy  was 
Bach  aggravated  by  mysteries  supposed  to 
fork  in  the  shadow  of  the  it  cetera,  and  many 
dogy,  Baxter  among  them,  refused  the  oath, 
*nd  were  indeed  confirmed  in  their  dislike  by 
ft.  Bat  it  was  not  widely  enforced,  by  reason 
not  only  of  the  storm  raised  by  it,  but  of  the 
outbreaks  against  the  Church,  and  generally  of 
toe  approach  of  the  Rebellion ;  and  Baxter 
*u,  in  1640,  made  Lecturer  of  Kidderminster, 
tfe  old  vicar  being  sequestered.     Though 


taking  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  he  did  not 
follow  his  party  to  extremes ;  and,  indeed,  in 
preaching  before  and  conversing  with  Oliver 
Cromwell,  he  did  not  express  himself  at  all 
strongly  in  his  favour.  Still,  he  could  not  be 
at  peace  at  Kidderminster,  but  was  more  than 
once  driven  thence  by  the  Royalists,  Part  of 
his  time  he  spent  at  Gloucester,  part  at 
Coventry,  and  after  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
1645,  he  entered  the  Parliamentary  army  as  a 
chaplain,  serving  for  two  years.  Leaving  the 
army  then  on  account  of  his  health  ("  bleed- 
ing," he  says,  "a  Gallon  of  Blood  by  the 
Nose  "),  he  returned  to  Kidderminster,  where 
he  remained  till  the  Restoration,  when  the 
old  vicar  was  restored.  During  this  time 
(1654)  he  was  on  the  committee  appointed  by 
Oliver  Cromwell's  Parliament  to  settle  what 
were  the  "  fundamentals  of  religion."  His 
Kidderminster  life  can  be  studied  at  large  in 
his  own  Life  and  Time*,  edited  by  Matthew 
Sylvester,  or  in  Calamy's  "  Life"  of  him,  which 
is  an  abridgement  of  the  above ;  and  the 
reports  of  public  disputations  in  which  he  was 
engaged  may  throw  light  on  the  difficult 
question  as  to  what  were  his  opinions. 

At  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was 
known  as  a  favourer  of  the  monarchy, 
preached  a  thanksgiving  service  at  St.  Paul's, 
and  was  made  a  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  (June 
25,  1660).  He  now  comes  more  into  public 
notice ;  was  a  Royal  Commissioner  at  the 
Savoy  Conference  for  the  revision  of  the 
Prayer  Book  (April  15— July  24,  1661},  one 
of  the  sub-committee,  three  on  each  side,  ap- 
pointed during  the  proceedings  as  "  dis- 
putants," and  was  requested  by  his  party  to 
draw  up  a  substitute  for  the  Prayer 
Book.  This  work,  which  he  did  alone 
in  a  fortnight,  has  always  been  excessively 
lauded  by  Evangelicals:  "All  who  are  com- 
petent judges  allow  it  to  be  an  excellent  per- 
formance," says  the  Bioaraphia  Britannica ; 
"  One  of  the  finest  compositions  of  the  ritual 
kind,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  he  had  ever  seen;" 
"  Few  better  liturgies  exist,"  said  William 
Orme,  Congregational  minister,  in  his  "  Life  of 
Baxter,"  1830 ;  but  the  Prayer  Book  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  better  liturgies  which  Mr. 
Orme  allows  to  exist. 

But  before  this,  in  October,  1660,  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford  had  been  offered  to 
Baxter,  and  his  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon  re- 
fusing it  (dated  1st  November)  is  in  "Syl- 
vester," p.  282.  Before  the  Royal  Declaration, 
he  says,  he  should  have  thought  it  unlawful 
to  accept  it;  this  declaration,  issued  29th 
October,  announced  the  king's  intention  of 
associating  the  presbyters  in  many  ways  with 
the  bishops,  and  so  far  changed  Baxter's 
opinion ;  nevertheless,  he  refuses  ("  as  because 
I  am  conscious  that  it  will  overmatch  my 
sufficiency,  and  affright  me  with  the  remem- 
brance of  my  Account  for  so  great  an  Under- 
taking, &c,  so  specially  because  will  it  very 
much  disable  me  from  an  effectual  promoting 
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of  the  Church's  Peace"]  ;  and  he  concludes  by 
asking  that  tho  old  vicar  of  Kidderminster 
may  be  promoted,  and  he  himself  made  vicar. 
But  this  was  not  done,  and  Baxter  remained 
in  London,  officiating  occasionally  till  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  May  19, 
1662,  when  he  refused  his  subscription,  and 
thus  formally  left  the  Church  of  England, 
lie  lived  quietly  at  Acton '  till  the  first 
Conventicle  Act,  passed  in  1664,  expired  in 
1670,  and  then  began  public  preaching  to  his 
own  party ;  but  under  the  "  Five  Mile  "  Act, 
by  which  ministers  were  not  allowed  to  come 
within  five  miles  of  a  town,  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  six  months.  He  was  re- 
leased by  habeas  corpus,  but  in  1670  the  second 
Conventicle  Act  was  passed;  still,  in  1672 
under  the  Royal  Indulgence,  Baxter  resumed 
his  preaching,  and  continued  it  at  intervals 
of  much  opposition ;  at  one  time  he  was  again 
indicted  under  the  "  Five  Mile  "  Act,  and  a 
medical  certificate  saved  him  from  imprison- 
ment. At  last,  in  1685,  he  was  committed  on 
a  charge  of  sedition,  based  on  passages  in  his 
Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
he  was  supposed  to  have  reflected  on  tho  pre- 
lates of  the  Establishment ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  May  he  was  tried  in  the  King's  Bench  before 
Lord  Jeffreys,  Chief  Justice,  who  treated  him 
with  the  most  scandalous  insolence,  and  would 
not  allow  his  counsel  to  speak.  (See  Macaulay 's 
History,  i.  240,  People's  Ed.)  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment,  but  the 
next  year  received  a  pardon  from  James  II., 
and  from  that  time  lived  quietly  till  his 
death,  on  the  8th  December,  1691.  Though 
married  in  1662,  to  Margaret  Charlton,  he 
had  no  children. 

Baxter  was  a  sort  of  religious  free-lance, 
opposing  many  of  those  who  for  want  of  a 
better  word  have  been  called  "  his  party" 
nearly  as  much  as  he  did  the  Church  her- 
self. His  religious  system,  as  far  as  it 
differs  from  ordinary  Protestantism,  there  is 
no  one  word  to  describe  except  Baxterianism, 
which  has  sometimes  been  used ;  it  is  roughly 
described  as  a  mean  between  Calvinism  (the 
well-known  doctrine  of  predestination  in  its 
extreme  form)  and  Arminianism  (which  is 
nearer  to  modern  Church  of  England  doc- 
trine), and  consists  in  drawing  a  distinction 
between  those  predestined  at  all  events  to 
salvation  and  those  who  may  be  saved  by 
improving  the  grace  conferred  on  them. 

Baxter's  works,  the  voluminous  writings  of 
a  learned  man,  have  not  yet  been  collected, 
except  the  practical  ones  by  William  Orme, 
1830.  Some  of  the  best  known  of  them,  as 
The  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  and  The  Call  to  the 
Unconverted,  are  perhaps  now  less  read  than 
formerly,  but  160  years  ago  they  were  con- 
sidered essential  to  devotional  reading  with 
the  Bible  a/id  Prayer  Book,  the  "  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  and  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  His 
few  poems,  published  by  Pickering,  1821, 
though  there  is  much  that  is  fine  in  them,  are 


very  uncertain ;  part  of  one,  called  the  Vale- 
diction, which  has  some  very  grand  lines,  is 
given  by  Archbishop  Trench  in  Household 
Poetry,  p.  160  ;  and  the  beautiful,  too  little 
known,  hymn— 

Christ  leads  us  through  bo  darker  zooms 
Thau  He  went  through  before, 

is  from  a  poem  of  his  called  The  Covenant  and 
Confidence  of  Faith.  A  list  of  his  works  is  in 
Calamy's  "  Life,"  i.  410. 

Bayle,  Pierre  de,  a  French  critical 
writer  of  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  second  son  of  Jean  de  Bayle,  Pro- 
testant minister  of  Carla,  in  the  south  of 
France,  was  born  November  18,  1647.  When 
at  the  University  of  Toulouse  for  education, 
he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (March 
19,  1669),  but  was  afterwards  reclaimed 
(August  21,  1670).  On  the  4th  November, 
1675,  he  was  made  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  Protestant  University  of  Sedan,  and  held 
the  post  till  the  university  was  suppressed, 
July  9,  1681,  on  which  he  left  France  and 
settled  in  Rotterdam.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  made  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
History  there  in  the  newly-erected  u  Illus- 
trious School,"  but  was  deprived  of  his  office  in 
1690,  on  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  called 
"  Advice  to  Refugees,"  supposed,  but  without 
much  reason,  to  be  his,  and  considered  poli- 
tically to  favour  the  French  as  against  the 
Dutch. 

Bayle  was  a  leading  man  among  the 
French  Protestants,  and  wrote  a  good  deal  on 
their  side.  In  1680  he  published  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  Eucharist,  in  the  form  of  an 
answer  to  a  work  by  a  Jesuit  father,  named 
de  Valois,  against  the  opinions  of  Dee  Cartes, 
on  the  nature  of  bodies.  In  1682  he  wrote 
two  works  in  reply  to  the  History  of  Calvinism, 
by  Louis  Maimbourg,  a  General  Criticism,  and 
an  Apology  for  the  Reformers,  of  which  thft 
former  went  to  three  editions  in  his  lifetime, 
and  was  continued  and  enlarged  in  1686. 

But  it  is  not  by  his  theological  writing! 
that  Bayle  is  now  known,  or  even  by  his 
Mercure  Oalant  and  NouvelUs  de  la  Repulliqvt 
des  Lettres,  some  of  the  earliest  of  periodical 
"  reviews,"  but  by  his  "  Critical  and  Philoso- 
phical Dictionary,"  published  in  1695,  and  a 
second  edition  in  1702.     It  is  a  very  learned 
and  useful  book,  but  ill  arranged,  sceptical  in 
its    tendency,    and    much    disfigured    with 
coarseness  of  more  kinds  than  one ;  still,  it 
became    very    widely    circulated,    and    was 
translated  into  English  as  early  as  1710,  re- 
published   in    1734,    5  vols,   folio,  and  the 
Biographia  Britannica  of  1747  was  prof essedlv 
written  on  its  plan.      Under  the  frontispiece 
(Bayle's  portrait)   in  the  English  edition  is  a 
Latin    distich,  which  thus    translated    may  ■ 
show  what  opinion  was  once  entertained  of 
him: 

This  is  that  Bayle,  whose  writings,  while  they  ttve* ' 
We  doubt  if  more  delight  or  knowledge  give*         - 
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Bayle  died  of  diseased  lungs,  December  28, 
1706.  "  The  year/'  said  a  French  literary 
journal,  "could  not  conclude  with  a  more 
sensible  loss  to  the  Republic  of  Letters." 

Beadle,  Bedell  :  One  who  Proclaims. 
—There  are  ecclesiastical  beadles  and  secular 
beadles,  parochial  beadles  and  companies* 
beadles :  there  are  also  university  bedells. 

Generally  speaking,  the  beadle  is  a  summon- 
ing officer,  the  word  having  the  same  root  as  the 
verb  to  bid  [Bedes];   and  around  this  have 
grown  other  ministerial  duties  very  various. 
Thus,  a  parish  beadle  may  assist  the  church- 
warden in  seating  the  people  in  church  or  in 
keeping  order,  and  a  company's  beadle  may 
carry  about  all  sorts  of  messages  for  his  com- 
pany. 

At  Oxford  there  were  formerly  three  esquire 
bedells,  called  of  Arts,  Divinity,  Law  and 
Medicine;  but  now  there  is  only  one,  with 
three  ordinary  bedells.  In  future  there  are  to 
be  two  bedells  and  two  sub-bedells.  Their 
duties  are  to  carry  the  vice-chancellor's  maces 
.  before  him,  and  to  summon  the  congregations. 
S  At  Cambridge  there  used  to  be  three  esquire 
t.  bedeDs ;  now  there  are  but  two,  elected  by  the 
Senate  from  qualified  persons  who  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Council  of  the  Senate. 

Beads.    [Rosary.] 


l. — One  who  offers  prayers  on 
brhalf  of  another. 

"An  holy  hospital, 
Id  vhieh  seven  beadsmen,  that  nad  rowed  all 
Their  life  to  service  of  high  heaven's  King." 

Speneer, 

"  In  thy  danger 
Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayer ; 
For  I  will  be  thy  beadsman.'* 

StaJbptara. 

[BlDESMEH.] 

Beam,  or  Rood-beam. — The  ornamented 
beam  which  crosses  the  chancel  where  there 
it  so  chancel-screen,  to  hold  the  rood,  or 
croaa,  or  crucifix. 


L-Ught.  —  The  lamp  or  candle 
banging  from  the  rood-beam  in  honour  of 
the  reserved  Sacrament  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches. 

Beatific  Vision.— The  sight  of  God  in 
Hii  glory.      It  is  a  vision  reserved  as  the 
crown  of  all  privileges  to  those  who  have,  or 
■hall  have,  entered  Heaven.      8ome  theolo- 
gians consider  that  the  words,  "  No  man  hath 
■en  God  at  any  time  "  [John  i.  18]  are  still 
trae,  and   that    the  vision  of    His  Person 
which  was  vouchsafed  to  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  St. 
Paul,  and  St.  John,  was  that  of  God  the  Son 
Incarnate,  revealing  Himself  before  and  after 
Hit  Incarnation  in  the  form  of  His  Glorified 
Manhood,  "  the  King  in  His  beauty"  [Isaiah 
xxxiii.  17],  "  the  First  and  the  Last "  TRev.  i. 
17, 18].    After  the  consummation  of  Christ's 
work,  those  who  enter  into  His  Kingdom  for 
eve-  will  have  a  further  privilege:   "His 


servants  shall  serve  Him,  and  they  shall  see 
His  face;  and  His  Name  shall  be  in  their 
foreheads  "  [Rev.  audi.  3,  4]. 

Beatification.  —  A  preliminary  and 
limited  form  of  canonization,  by  which,  not 
less  than  fifty  years  after  his  death,  a  person 
may  receive  the  title  of  "  blessed,"  though 
not  that  of  "  saint "  until  the  long  enquiries 
preceding  canonization  have  been  completed. 
[Canonization.]  Beatification  establishes 
the  person  beatified  as  an  object  of  saintly 
veneration  to  a  particular  order,  community, 
or  diocese,  but  not  to  the  whole  Roman 
Catholic  world. 

Beatitude.  —  A  state  of  blessedness. 
[Lat.  beatitude,  happiness.]  It  is  the  name 
given  to  the  "  Eight  Beatitudes  "  proclaimed 
by  our  Lord  in  Matthew  v.  1  et  seqq. 

Beatrice,  St.  [a.d.  303]. — The  sister  of 
Saints  Simplicius  and  Faustinas,  who  were 
beheaded  in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  and 
their  bodies  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  St. 
Beatrice  lovingly  exerted  herself  to  recover 
their  bodies,  and  have  them  interred  with 
Christian  burial.  For  this  she  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  after  escaping  the  fury 
of  the  persecutors  for  seven  months,  was 
eventually  strangled  in  prison.  The  three 
martyrs  are  commemorated  on  the  same  day, 
July  29th. 

Beatrice,  St.  [a.d.  1226]. — An  Italian 
nun  of  the  thirteenth  century,  daughter  of 
the  Marquess  Azo,  and  a  collateral  ancestress 
of  the  Royal  Family  of  England.  She  is 
commemorated  on  May  10th. 

Beausobre  [a.d.  1659-1738.]— Isaac  de 
Beausobre  was  an  eminent  writer  among  the 
French  Calvinists,  or  Huguenots,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  had  been  destined 
for  the  law  by  his  family,  but  disliking  that 
profession,  he  became  minister  at  Chatillon- 
sur-Indre,  in  Touraine,  in  1685.  Having 
resisted  too  strongly  for  his  safety  the  action 
of  the  laws  against  the  Huguenots,  he  was 
compelled  to  fly,  first  to  Rotterdam,  and  then 
to  Dessau,  where  he  became  chaplain  to  the 
Princess  of  Anhalt.  Afterwards  he  was 
invited  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  a  royal 
chaplain.  At  seventy  years  of  age  he  brought 
himself  into  much  odium  by  marrying  a 
young  girl,  and  was  suspended  from  his 
ministry  for  five  years.  During  his  suspen- 
sion Beausobre  wrote  the  most  learned  of  his 
works,  a  "  History  of  Manicheeism,"  in  two 
quarto  volumes.  Like  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
his  works,  it  is  unfinished.  He  was  much  in 
controversy  with  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  was  considered  the 
most  learned  Calvinist  of  his  age. 

B.C. — The  recently  instituted  degree  (at 
Cambridge)  of  Bachelor  of  Surgery  (Bacea- 
laureus  Chirurgia).  (See  B.A.  for  the  supposed 
derivation  of  Baccalaureut.) 
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B.C.L. — Bachelor  of  Civil  Law.  The 
first  degree  in  the  faculty  of  Law,  described  at 
Oxford  by  these  initials ;  at  Cambridge  it  is, 
or  was,  more  commonly  described  as  LL.B. 
(not  L.L.B.),  Legum  Baccalaureua,  thus  includ- 
ing the  other  branches  of  law,  as  statute  law 
and  canon  law;  it  is  now,  however,  often 
simply  written  B.L. 

B.D. — Bachelor  of  Divinity;  in  Latin, 
S.T.B.,  or  Sanctcd  Theolog'uz  Baccalaureus,  the 
first  degree  granted  in  that  faculty ;  granted 
only,  of  course,  to  those  who  are  supposed  to 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  study,  and 
as  a  result,  almost  or  quite  always  to  those 
in  holy  orders,  and  those  who  have  already 
graduated  in  Arts.  There  was  formerly  an 
exception  to  this  latter  rule  at  Cambridge, 
where  clergy  who  had  been  members  of  the 
University  for  ten  years  were  allowed  by  an 
Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  take  the  degree  of 
B.D.  without  having  taken  any  other;  they 
might  then  go  on  like  any  other  B.D.  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor.  This  was  done  away  with  by 
the  statutes  of  1858,  reserving,  of  course,  the 
rights  of  the  existing  "  Ten-year  Men.'*  A 
B.D.  degree  of  this  land  was  taken  as  lately 
as  1882,  but  it  will  probably  be  the  last. 

Becket,  Thomas. — Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury under  Henry  II.  The  story  that  his 
father  was  a  Crusader  and  his  mother  a  Moor- 
ish or  Saracen  princess,  who  followed  the 
Crusader  to  England  for  his  love,  has  long 
been  given  up :  it  is  clearly  what  is  now  called 
a  "  folk-story/'  a  legend  which  has  attached 
itself  to  many  people  and  been  versified  by 
poets  from  tho  mediaeval  ballad-writers  down 
to  Wordsworth.  Thomas  Becket 's  parents  were 
Gilbert  and  Rose  Becket,  natives  of  Normandy ; 
Gilbert  settled  in  London  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  about  1118  his  son  Thomas  was 
born  in  the  City,  on  the  site,  according  to 
tradition,  of  the  Mercers'  Chapel  in  Cheap- 
side.  He  was  educated  at  Merton  Abbey,  in 
Surrey,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford  and  Paris. 
He  was  then,  as  we  should  now  say,  engaged 
in  business  with  his  father  and  other  London 
merchants,  till,  through  some  of  the  clergy, 
he  was  introduced  to  Theobald,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  taken  into  his  household. 
Receiving  (doubtless  from  him)  holy  orders, 
he  was  presented  to  much  preferment,  of  which 
the  chief  was  the  Archdeaconry  of  Canterbury ; 
this  he  received  in  the  year  1154.  In  October 
of  that  year  Henry  II.  came  to  the  throne, 
and  Archbishop  Theobald,  doubtful  of  his 
devotion  to  the  Church,  resolved  to  place  near 
him  the  Archdeacon,  a  most  devoted  Church- 
man. By  his  means,  therefore,  Becket  was 
made  Lord  Chancellor  in  1155,  and  at  once 
went  up  to  court;  but  though  an  earnest 
Churchman,  he  was  not  as  yet  widely  known 
to  be  such,  and  the  king  believed  that  he 
would  give  him  help  in  the  task  which  he 
proposed  himself,  namely,  the  reform  of  the 
morals  of  the  clergy.    Becket  also,  though 


in  grave  matters  an  excellent  politician  and 
statesman,  made  himself  very  familiar  with 
the  king  by  throwing  off  his  dignity  as  an 
ecclesiastic  (he  was  only  in  deacon's  orders), 
and  appearing  as  a  soldier  and  courtier ;  and 
in  the  object  which  the  king  had  specially  at 
heart,  he  consented,  when  the  whole  realm  was 
taxed,  to  levy  it  on  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
secular  property. 

Archbishop  Theobald  died  April  18th,  1161; 
and  the  king,  then  in  Normandy,  expecting 
Becket  to  second  him  when  Archbishop  as  he 
had  done  when  Chancellor,  resolved  to  give 
him  the  Primacy.  Becket's  reluctance  was 
considerable ;  the  course  of  conduct  which  as 
Chancellor,  even  though  Archdeacon  too,  he 
had  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  pursue,  he 
knew  that  he  could  not  follow  as  Archbishop, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  warned  the  king  that 
he  must  oppose  his  policy.  But  whether  be-  ■ 
cause  this  warning  was  not  given  formally  or 
seriously,  or  for  what  other  reason,  the  king 
paid  no  heed  to  it ;  and  though  the  prior  and 
monks  of  Canterbury  were  loth  to  do  so,  a 
mandate  from  Henry  compelled  them  to  elect 
Becket,  on  May  24th,  1 162.  The  election  was 
confirmed  by  the  other  bishops,  with  but  one 
dissentient;  Becket  was  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  June  3rd,  and  on  August  10th  he 
received  his  pall. 

And  now  that  Becket  is  Archbishop,  it  will 
be  right  to  give  a  few  words  to  the  condition 
of  the  Church  over  which  he  is  to  preside. 
King  Henry's  point  was,  as  has  been  generally 
said,  to  repress    the  liberty  of  the  clergy; 
speaking  particularly,  it  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  abolish  the  immunity  which  they    4 
claimed  from  secular  courts.    Their  immo- 
rality was  very  great — whether  as  great  as  ii 
sometimes  said  may  be  doubted,  but  still,  there 
was,  no  doubt,  much  of  it,  and  a  clerk  who  had 
committed  a  sin  or  a  crime  invariably  claimed 
exemption  from  a  secular  trial.     We  molt 
remember  that  this  exemption  extended  not 
only  to  those  whom  we  now  understand  ty 
clergy,  bishops,   priests,    and  deacons,   nor 
even  to  those  only  in  the  minor  orders  of  the 
Roman  Church,  nor  yet  only  to  all  who  bid 
taken  the  tonsure,  but  to  the  servants  and 
dependents  of  all  these  also.    In  fact,  to  me 
the  words  of  Mr.  Green,  "  the  clerical  order 
included  in  Henry's  day  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  educated  classes."    (Hist,  of  the 
Eng.  People,  i.,    164.)    All  these,  therefore, 
stood  their  trials  from  ecclesiastical  courts, 
which  could  never  inflict  a  capital  penalty, 
and  grievous  crimes  were  thus  often  com- 
mitted, and  very  inadequately  punished.    Thif 
abuse '  the  king  determined  to  reform,  but 
Becket  stood  up  to  oppose  him,  upholding 
what  he  conceived  the  honour  of  the  Church. 
He  set  himself  against  the  king  from  tbs 
very  first  by  resigning  the  Chancellorship  , 
immediately  on    his    consecration;    to    this 
Henry  replied  by  forcing  him  to  resign  also 
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the  Archdeaconry,  which  he  would  have  con- 
tinued to  hold  in  commendam  :  and  though  he 
had  formerly-  consented  to  the  taxation  of 
Church  property,  Becket  now  opposed  a  com- 
pulsory tax  on  the  lands  of  his  see. 

He  was  present,  May  19th,  1163,  at  the 
Council  of  Tours,  under  Pope  Alexander  III., 
when  the  rights  of  the  clergy  were  very  dis- 
tinctly put  forth,  and  was  thus  strengthened 
for  the  strife.    In  October  of  that  year  the 
matter  was  broached  by  Henry  at  a  Par- 
liament at  Westminster,  where  he  demanded 
mat  criminous  clerks  should  be  degraded,  and 
handed  over  to  the  secular  power  to  be  tried. 
The  Archbishop  agreed  that  a  degraded  clerk 
was  amenable  to  this  power,  but  held  that  his 
degradation  was  his  punishment,  and  there- 
fore he  could  only  be  tried  again  for  a  fresh 
offence :  the  other  bishops  were  inclined  to 
yield  to  the  king,  but  Becket,  by  his  indig- 
nant arguments,  kept  them  from  altogether 
doing  so.    At  last  the  king  asked  in  anger 
tad  plain  words  whether  they  would  observe 
or  not  "  the  customs  of  the  realm."    Becket 
replied,   "Saving  my  order;"  and  all  the 
bishops  said  the  same  but  one,  who  gave  way 
without  reserve.     As  they  would  give  no  other 
answer,  Henry,  in  anger,  dismissed  the  assem- 
bly.  In  private  the  bishops  again  wavered, 
wd  implored   Becket  to  withdraw  his  con- 
dition; he  spoke  at  first  like  St.  Paul,  "  If 
u  tngel  preach  this  doctrine,  let  him  be  ac- 
cused,'* but  finding  after  a  time  that  even  the 
Pope  was  not  with  him  (the  Pope  had  his  own 
quarrels  with  Victor  IV.,  anti-pope,  and  could 
not  break  with  Henry),  he  at  last  gave  way, 
vest  to  the  king  at  Woodstock,  and  withdrew 
tiie  words. 

It  was,  of  course,  Henry's  object  to  have  the 
consent  thus  wrung  from  Becket  publicly 
and  formally  given,  and  he  therefore  sum- 
moned the  Council  of  Clarendon,  25th  January, 
1164,  at  which  the  same  demand  was  made 
that  the  "  customs  "  should  be  observed. 
Then  came  the  question,  what  were  the  cus- 
toms? and  at  length  the  sixteen  Constitu- 
tms  of  Clarendon  were  drawn  up,  which 
nay  be  found  at  length  in  various  places: 
Johnson's  English  Canons,  ii.  60;  Landon's 
Jfauia/  of  Council*,  p.  133;  and  Canon 
Stabbs'  translation  in  Select  Charters,  $c, 
is  reprinted  in  Canon  Perry's  English  Church 
Rvtary,  p.  255.  They  were,  of  course, 
stroDgly  on  Henry's  side;  but  as  the  one 
hearing  on  the  actual  point  in  dispute,  the 
trial  of  clerks,  was  hot  very  clearly  expressed 
—did  not  explain  whether  a  clerk  could  be 
tried  twice,  by  the  Church  and  by  the  State, 
or  whether,  if  acquitted  by  the  former,  he 
odd  be  re-tried  by  the  latter — Becket's  assent 
night  hare  been  continued  if  this  had  stood 
alone.  But  the  whole  body  of  the  Constitu- 
tions were  very  different ;  giving  a  verbal  as- 
sent to  vague  and  uncertain  customs,  and  a 
formal  one  to  a  written  document,  were  also 
very  different  thing! :   and  thus  Becket  re- 


tracted his  former  assent.  The  other  bishops 
gave  theirs,  and  were  most  importunate  with 
the  Archbishop  to  do  likewise;  the  king's 
anger  was  also  very  great,  and  there  was,  in- 
deed, apparent  danger  of  an  appeal  to  arms ; 
under  these  circumstances  Becket  again  made 
his  promise,  and  now  swore  his  oath  to  observe 
the  Constitutions.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
done  so  than  he  repented  bitterly :  suspended 
himself  as  a  penance  from  saying  mass,  and 
applied  to  Pope  Alexander  III.  for  absolution 
and  dispensation  from  his  oath,  which  was 
granted  him.  Henry's  next  plan  was  to  apply 
to  the  Pope  for  a  commission  as  legate  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  a  strong  opponent  of 
Becket ;  the  Pope,  wishing  to  keep  well  with 
both  parties,  endeavoured  to  trim ;  granted  the 
legation  (27th  February,  1164),  but  privately 
assured  Becket  of  his  favour. 

Thus  far  Becket  had  perhaps  been  not  un- 
fairly treated  by  the  king ;  but  now  Henry, 
resolved  upon  ruining  him,  became  quite  un- 
scrupulous ;  and  though  Becket  on  becoming 
Archbishop  had  received  a  formal  acquittance 
for  all  his  expenditure  as  Chancellor,  he  was 
called  on  at  the  Council  of  Northampton,  6th 
October,  1164,  to  produce  his  accounts.  He, 
of  course,  pleaded  that  this  order  had  been 
given  without  his  authority ;  and  on  the  13th 
October,  Becket,  in  his  pontificals,  and  with 
his  crozier,  went  down  to  the  council,  formally 
appealed  to  Borne,  and  inhibited  those 
bishops  who  were  in  the  council,  and  there- 
fore sitting  in  judgment  on  their  metropoli- 
tan. The  appeal  was  pronounced  perjury,  as 
contrary  to  Becket's  oath  to  observe  tne  Con- 
stitutions, and  the  inhibition  treason,  and 
sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced,  when 
Becket  repeated  his  appeal,  and  left  the  coun- 
cil. He  then  requested  the  king's  license  to 
leave  the  country,  and  on  the  king's  declining 
to  answer  him,  he  departed  the  same  night, 
October  13th.  By  slow  degrees,  and  with 
very  small  attendance,  he  got  down  to  the 
coast  at  Eastry,  between  Sandwich  and  Deal, 
and  thence  across  the  Channel  to  Gravelines, 
on  November  3rd  :  ambassadors  whom  Henry 
sent  on  the  subject  to  the  King  of  France, 
Louis  VII.,  and  the  Pope,  crossed  from  Dover 
to  Calais  on  the  very  same  day.  But  both 
King  and  Pope  at  once  declared  on  the  side  of 
Becket ;  the  Pope  (Alexander  III.),  formally 
condemned  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
Becket,  to  make  his  position  stronger,  formally 
resigned  to  and  received  back  from  him  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 

When  all  this  became  known  to  Henry,  his 
wrath  was  great ;  he  sequestered  all  the 
revenues  of  Becket's  see  into  the  charge  of 
one  Randulf  de  Broc,  and  with  a  high  hand 
banished  from  England  all  his  relations  and 
dependents ;  he  also,  in  concert  with  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa),  proclaimed 
the  anti-pope  Pascal  III.,  who  had  succeeded 
Victor.  Becket  meanwhile  took  to  studying 
Canon  Law  at  Pontigny,  and  when  Henry 
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came  to  France,  in  1165,  he  thrice  cited  him 
to  submission  in  terms  of  gradually  increasing 
severity.  The  summons  was,  of  course,  dis- 
regarded by  the  king,  and  Becket  would  have 
at  once  excommunicated  him,  but  for  a  tempo* 
rary  inhibition  from  the  Pope.  When  this  ex- 
pired, he,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Vezelay  on  Ascen- 
sion Day,  2nd  June,  1166,  solemnly  excommu- 
nicated by  name,  not  indeed  the  king — Henry 
was  dangerously  ill  at  the  time — but  all  his 
other  most  powerful  enemies,  and  generally  all 
who  upheld  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
thus  including  the  king,  and  indeed  almost  the 
whole  nation,  and  caused  the  sentence  to  be 
published  in  England.  Henry,  in  answer, 
threatened  with  confiscation  and  expulsion 
the  Cistercian  Order  which  was  now  shelter- 
ing Becket,  and  thus  forced  him  to  leave 
Pontigny  ;  but  he  was  received  at  Sens  itself, 
and  so  became  more  conspicuous  than  ever. 

At  this  time  Alexander  III.  had  his  own 
bad  fortune,  by  the  Emperor's  invasion  of 
Rome  and  enthronement  of  the  anti-pope 
Pascal ;  and  Henry,  who  cared  neither  for  Pope 
nor  anti-pope,  except  so  far  as  his  allegiance 
to  either  helped  him  against  Becket,  returned 
a^ain  to  Alexander's  party,  and  thus  forced 
hmi  to  disown  Becket.  But  in  the  next  year, 
1167,  the  Emperor  was  forced  by  pestilence 
to  evacuate  Rome,  and  Alexander  was  freer  to 
act ;  he  had  already  issued  a  commission  to  two 
cardinals  to  settle  the  dispute,  and  the  year 
1168  was  taken  up  with  repeated  attempts, 
through  these  and  other  commissioners,  to  do 
sol  Henry  also  sent  repeated  embassies  to  the 
Pope,  and  although  Becket  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  concessions  which  were  granted 
them,  a  meeting  was  at  last  arranged  between 
the  king  and  the  primate  at  Montmirail,  6th 
Jan.,  1 169.  Becket  had  proposed  to  substitute 
for  his  old  reservation, "  saving  my  order,"  the 
words  "  saving  God's  honour ; "  the  mediators 
had  opposed  even  this,  and  Becket  had  seemed 
to  yield;  still,  however,  when  he  met  the 
king  and  pronounced  his  submission,  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  saving  God's  honour.' * 
This  again  broke  off  the  whole  thing,  and 
Becket  a  second  time  turned  to  excommuni- 
cation ;  he  passed  the  sentence  on  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  others ;  and  Alexander  tried 
issuing  a  fresh  legatine  commission.  This 
did  little  better  than  those  which  went  before, 
and  all  through  1169  and  1170  the  dispute 
dragged  on. 

At  last,  in  the  latter  year,  Henry  resolved 
to  have  his  eldest  son  crowned  as  co-king ; 
this  was  done  on  Sunday,  14th  June,  by  .the 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  produced  an  author- 
ising brief  from  the  Pope,  of  the  genuineness 
of  which  there  is  some  doubt;  and  Becket 
was  more  furious  than  ever  at  this  invasion  of 
his  privileges.  A  reconciliation  would  have 
seemed  utterly  impossible ;  but,  as  usual  with 
unexpected  things,  it  suddenly  came  about. 
The  only  way,  however,  of  accounting  for  it  is 
that  which  is  stated  by  one  of  the  biographers, 


that  Henry  at  last  perceived  the  Archbishop 
might  be  better  managed  in  England  than 
out  of  it ;  probably  also  he  greatly  dreaded  a 
threatened  interdict.  Thus  on  the  22nd 
July  they  met  at  Fretteval;  Becket,  finding 
the  alteration  in  the  king's  tone,  altered  his 
also,  and  a  general  reconciliation  was  made, 
all  disputed  matters  being  passed  over  or 
lightly  handled.  Some  months  were  occu- 
pied in  preparations  for  Becket' s  return  to 
England ;  and  on  the  1st  Dec.  he  crossed  from 
Wissant  to  Sandwich.  But  he  had  obtained 
letters  from  Alexander  excommunicating  or 
suspending  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  other 
bishops,  and  had  sent  them  before  him.  This 
was  the  primary  cause  of  his  death ;  he  was 
met  with  a  demand  that  he  should  absolve 
them ;  he  refused,  and  the  bishops  appealed  to 
the  king,  who  was  still  in  Normandy.  Kings 
should  be  careful  of  their  words ;  just  400  years 
after,  Charles  IX. 's  hasty  words  caused  the 
St.  Bartholomew  Massacre;  so  now  Henry 
II.'s  hasty  words  caused  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  murder.  "  Will  none  of  you," 
he  called  out  in  a  rage,  "  deliver  me  from 
this  turbulent  priest  ?  "  It  is  certain  that  he 
did  not  intend  a  murder,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  four  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber 
who  resolved  to  attempt  the  "  deliverance  " 
did  not  intend  it  either;  but  however  that 
may  be,  Reginald  Fitzurse,  Hugh  Morville, 
William  de  Tracy,  and  Richard  le  Bret  in- 
stantly left  Bayeux,  and  hastened  to  England, 
most  likely  without  any  fixed  purpose,  except 
to  be  guided  by  circumstances. 

This    closing  scene  may  be  best  studied 
either  in  Dean   Hook's  "  Life,"  or  in  Dean 
Stanley's   "  Memorials  of  Canterbury."    The 
four  knights  crossed  in  two  parties,  landed  two 
at  Dover,  two  at  Winchilsea,  and  met  at  Salt- 
wood  Castle,  the  house  of  Randulf  de  Broc, 
Becket's  chief  enemy  and  sequestrator  of  the 
see,  on  the  28th  Dec.     The  next  day,  after 
taking  some  military  precautions,  they  went 
to  Canterbury,  and  entered  the  Archbishop's 
presence    unarmed,    that    is,   without    their 
swords.     They  challenged  him  to  absolve  the 
bishops;   he  refusing,  referring  them  to  the 
Pope,  and  standing,  as  ever,  on  the  Church's 
rights,   passion  gradually  got  the  better  of 
them,  and  they  at  last  rushed  out  for  their 
swords.     The  Archbishop  was  implored  by 
the  monks  and  others  with  him  to  take  sanc- 
tuary in  the  cathedral  church ;  this  he  refused 
till  vespers  began,  when  he,  as  usual,  went  to 
attend  the  service.     He  would,  as  was  after- 
wards thought,  and  as  is  most  likely,  have 
taken  his  place  at  the  High  Altar,  but  the 
knights    bursting    in,   overtook  him   in  St 
Benedict's  Chapel,  and  there,  after  he  had 
again    refused    absolution    to    the    bishops, 
threatened  his  life.     For  fear  of  sacrilege, 
they  would   have  dragged  him  out  of  the 
church;  but  Becket  exerted  his  strength  to 
resist,  and  his  own  passion  unhappily  rising, 
he  called  Fitzurse  a  coarse  name.    Freshly 
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irritated  by  this  and  the  resistance,  the  knights 
now  fell  upon  him  and  slew  him ;  he  died, 
commending  his  soul  to  God ;  and  they  then 
returned  to  Saltwood,  and  at  last  to  Knares- 
borough,  where  Hugh  Morville  lived.    Becket 
was  solemnly  and  mournfully  buried  in  the 
midst  of  enthusiasm  and  regret;  in  1173  he 
was  regularly  canonised,  and  till  the  Reforma- 
tion St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  greatly 
venerated  in   England.      In   1538,  however, 
Henry  VIII.,  who  naturally  did  not  at  all 
like  such  a  vigorous  defender  of  the  Church 
and  of    Rome,  actually   went    through   the 
absurd  farce  of  trying  the  murdered  saint  for 
treason  before  the  Privy  Council.     As  he  was, 
oi  course,  condemned,  his  tomb  was  rifled,  his 
relics  burnt,  his  office  so  completely  expunged 
from  all  office-books  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  found 
undefaced  in  one  of  those  that  remain,  his  day 
(December  29th)  also  being  deleted  from  the 
calendar.  This,  of  course,  remains  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  but  it  was  never  restored,  even  as  a 
"black-letter  day,"  to  the  English  Common 
Prayer  Book ;   it  is,  however,  found  in  the 
calendar  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Preces  Private, 
lo64,  and  was    often  inserted    in  ordinary 
almanacks,  and  in  calendars  published  by  the 
Stationers*  Company  under  the  authority  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  down  to  1832. 

The  first  great  conflict  in  England  be- 
tween Church  and  State  ended  in  favour  of 
the  former,  for  Becket 's  murder  undid  most 
of  what  Henry  had  done  or  attempted  to  do, 
to  riolent  was  the  ecclesiastical  reaction  which 
it  caused.  The  king  himself  was  obliged  to 
do  abject  penance,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the 
Archbishop's  memory  was  worshipped  in  a 
way  which  came  something  near  to  madness. 
For  the  next  century  the  power  of  the  Church — 
that  is,  of  Rome — grew  apace ;  and  then  began 
the  straggle  for  the  national  independence  of 
the  English  Church  from  the  State  of  Eng- 
land on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  on  the  other. 

Becket's  character  has,  perhaps,  been  suffici- 
ently seen  already:  it  is  that  of  a  proud, 
haughty  man,  conscious  of  his  failing,  and 
sometimes  struggling  with  it,  but  unable  to 
distinguish  between  his  own  individual  pride 
and  the  pride  of  his  order.  By  the  latter  he 
was  indeed  actuated  all  through  his  contest 
with  the  king,  but  by  the  former  his  judgment 
was  blinded,  and  he  was  incapable  of  seeing 
how  the  latter  should  have  been  best  asserted. 
fltuT,  though  the  name  of  martyr  is  not  rightly 
(given  him,  he  stands  out  a  grand  figure  in 
kistary ;  and  the  Church  owed  to  Becket  her 
preservation  from  becoming  a  creature  of  the 
King's  tyranny.  Besides  the  two  works 
•toady  referred  to,  there  is  a  learned  and 
careful  biography  of  Becket  by  the  late  Canon 
Bobertaon. 

Btda,  Bnda,  or  Beda  [a.d.  672—735]. 

—The    well-known     monastic     priest     and 
Undent  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries, 


and  the  father  of  English  Church  History, 
now  commonly  called  the  Venerable.*  Very 
little,  if  anything,  is  known  of  his  life  beyond 
his  own  few  words  affixed  to  his  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  English  Nation,  and  of  his 
death  a  most  beautiful  account  remains  by  his 
secretary,  Cuthbert.  Bedo  was  born  in  672  in 
that  north  country  where  his  whole  life  was 
spent ;  at  seven  years  old  he  entered  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Peter's,  Wearmouth,  then 
newly  founded  (674)  by  Benedict  Biscop,  its 
first  abbot ;  and  when  St.  Paul's,  Jarrow,  was 
built  by  the  same  founder,  in  682,  he  was 
transferred  to  it  under  Abbot  Ceolfrid.  Here 
he  remained  all  his  life,  with,  as  far  as  is  known, 
very  few  and  short  absences.  He  was  made 
deacon  in  691  by  St.  John  of  Beverley,  Bishop 
of  Hexham,  by  a  faculty,  as  we  should  say, 
being  only  nineteen,  and  in  702  was  ordained 
priest  by  the  same  bishop,  and  occupied  himself 
with  the  work  of  a  priest  and  a  monk,  reading, 
writing,  and  teaching  He  died  *'  in  harness  " 
on  Ascension  Day,  May  26,  735.  Suffering 
greatly  from  asthma,  he  worked  to  the  very 
last  at  dictating  to  Cuthbert  his  translation  of 
St.  John ;  and  that  which  followed  cannot  be 
givon  in  other  than  the  pathetic  words  of  the 
Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  in  his  Fathers  for  English 
Headers  :  The  Venerable  Bede : — "  In  the  even- 
ing his  boy-scribe  said  to  him,  *  One  sentence, 
dear  master,  is  left  unfinished.'  He  bade 
him  write  quickly.  Soon  the  boy  announced 
that  it  was  finished.  *  True/  the  dying  man 
said, ( it  is  finished.  Take  mine  head  between 
thy  hands  and  raise  me.  Full  fain  would  I 
sit  with  my  face  to  my  holy  oratory,  where 
I  was  ever  wont  to  pray,  that  sitting  so  I 
may  call  on  my  Father.'  And  so  he  sat  on 
the  floor  of  his  cell,  and  chanted, '  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  And  as  he  breathed  the  words  *  the 
Holy  Ghost,'  he  died." 

Bede's  chief  work  is,  of  course,  the  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  which  is  our  only  authority  for 
the  time :  it  has  been  reprinted  many  times, 
and  translated  often  ;  the  translation  now 
easiest  of  access  is  that  of  Dr.  Giles,  in  Bonn's 
"  Antiquarian  Library."  At  the  end  may  be 
seen  Bede's  own  list  of  his  works,  chiefly 
comments  and  biography :  they  are  almost  all 
extant ;  but  the  translation  of  St.  John  is  gone. 

Bede  was  buried  at  Jarrow,  but  in  the 
eleventh  century  his  relics  were  removed  to 
Durham,  where  they  reposed  for  a  time,  with 
those  of  St.  Cuthbert,  in  the  feretory  behind 
the  altar.  In  tho  twelfth  century  they  were 
removed  to  a  shrine  erected  for  them  in  the 
Galilee,  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  They 
are  believed  still  to  remain  under  a  massive 


*  This  title  was  not  peculiar  to  Bede,  though  it 
is  only  in  his  case  that  it  is  now  usually  applied.  It 
was  a  frequent  description  of  holy  but  uncanoniaed 
men,  and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  tho  stories  (for  the 
famous  one  of  the  epitaph  filled  up  by  the  angel  is 
not  the  only  one)  which  hare  been  inrented  to  ac- 
|    count  for  it 


table  tomb,  on  the  slab  of  which  the  ancient 
inscription  has  been  reproduced  in  large 
modern  characters — 

"  HaC  RUNT  IN  FOSSA, 

Bud*  Vb»bhabilis  ossa." 
The  marble  slabs  which  formed  the  baas  of 
the  shrine  are  part  of  the  pavement  between 
two  columns  in  the  south  arcade  of  the  nave. 
Bede's  festival  is  observed  on  May  27th. 

Bads-home.  -An  alms-house  >  so-called 
because  it  was  a  condition  that  those  who  got 
the  benefit  of  the  founder's  charity,  in  the 
form  of  maintenance,  clothes,  and  lodging, 
should  in  return  give  him  the  benefit  of  their 
charity  in  the  form  of  players  for  his  soul, 
whether  before  or  after  his  death. 

Bedell.    [Bhadlh.] 

Bedell,  Bishop  [a.d.  1570— 1642].— An 
English  divine  uf  some  distinction  in  respect  to 
efforts  which  were  made  by  James  I.  to  bring 
about  friendly  relations  between  the  Churches 
Of  England  and  Homo.  He  accompanied  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  as  chaplain  on  his  embassy  to 
Venice,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Father 
Paul,  and  also  with  Antony  de  Dominie,  the 
learned,  but  unstable,  Archbishop  of  Spalato, 
who  afterwards  became  Canon  of  Windsor 
and,  having  recanted  his  conversion  to  Angli- 
canism, died  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  at  , 
Borne.  Little  notice  was  taken  of  Bedell  at 
homo  until  he  was  comparatively  an  old  man, 
'  i  the   year  1627,  he  was  appointed 


secrated  Bishop  of  Kilmure  and  Ardagh, 
Ireland.  During  his  occupation  of  this  m 
he  made  earnest  endeavours  to  reconcile  the 
Irish  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
causing  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer"  to  be 
used  in  the  Irish  language,  and  also  circulating 
an  Irish  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Had  his 
conduct  been  generally  followed,  there  would 
probably  have  been  much  less  heard  of  Popery 
in  Ireland.  He  also  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  of  the  Calvinists  and 
the  Lutherans,  showing  his  strong  desire  to 

f  remote  unity  in  religion.  When  the  rebellion 
roke  out  in  1641,  Bishop  Bedell  was  at  first 
allowed  to  live  in  comparative  peace,  but  upon 
his  refusing  to  dismiss  those  who  took  shelter 
with  him,  and  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, he  was  treated  with  great  severity. 
At  the  end  of  1611  he  was  imprisoned  for 
thrco  weeks,  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion 
in  prison  on  Christmas  Day.  A  few  days  after- 
wards he  was  exchanged,  but  his  health  had 
broken  down  with  the  nardships  which  he  had 
been  made  to  endure,  and  he  died  on  February 
7th,  1643.  Respect  was  shown  to  him  at  the 
last  even  by  those  who  had  caused  his  death, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  attended 
his  funeral  in  Kilmore  Churchyard  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  Sit  ammo  mea  turn  ammo  Sedtlli. 


B  edei .  —  An  old  English  word  ft 
"  prayers,"  derived  from  the  verb  "  to  bid, 
or  "  pray."  [Anglo-Saxon,  HMm.']  Thong 
there  is  accidentally  a  similarity  of  sou 
between  "  bodes  "  in  this  sense  and  "  beads 
formed  into  a  rosary  and  used  for  countir 

Erayers,  there  is  no  etymological  asaociatio 
stween  the  two  words. 
Bedes,  Bntnns  ra«.— Literally,  Lh 
means"prayingtheprayers."  Itwasthenan 
of  the  popular  Sunday  and  Festival  Service  i 
the  mediaeval  Church  of  Kn  gland  Thsl 
''prayers  "  were  said  or  sung  about  nine  o'clot 
in  the  morning,  after  mass  had  been  celebrata 
and  consisted  of  three  parte,  most,  if  not  ail 
being  said  in  English.  The  Jtnt  part  coi 
sisted  of  a  procession,  in  which  the  ofliciatia 
clergyman,  attended  by  the  clerk,  or  tqut 
liaJHlut,  bearing  a  vessel  of  blessed  wmta 
and  by  the  singers,  walked  in  procession  dow 
the  nave  of  the  church,  the  priest  sprinkba 
the  congregation  with  the  water,  while  tt 
choir  sang  anthems  or  hymns.  The  am* 
port  consisted  of  a  form  in  which  the  congn 
gation  were  bidden  to  pray  for  all  sorts  aa 
conditions  of  men,  living  and  departed,  wit 
several  collects,  and  the  veraicles  that  are  no- 
used  at  Homing  and  Evening  Prayer.  Tb 
third  part  consisted  of  a  sermon  ;  after  whib 
the  congregation  were  dismissed. 

Attendance  at  this  service  held  the  earn 
place  with  the  agricultural  and  trading  pat 
of  the  population  that  the  once-a-day  rnorniB) 
or  evening  service  does  at  the  present  time 
The  more  devout  attended  mass  early  in  tk 
morning  as  well. 

Bedes-men.— The  inmates  of  snch  H 
establishment  as  that  mentioned  under  Bum 
houbi.     Some  of   them,  in  black  or  pnrnh 

Kwns,    may    be    seen    in   cathedrals   durint 
vine  Service,  or  acting  as  deputy  vergera, 

Bedford,  Bishop  or.— There  is  no  diooan 
of  Bedford,  but  the  title  is  used  as  that  of  ■ 
suffragan  or  assistant  bishop  to  the  Bishop  of 
London.  In  the  year  1637  John  HodgkaN 
was  consecrated  with  this  title  ;  in  later  yam 
assisted  at  the   consecration   of  Thirlkf 


of  Westminster  [1540],  Knight  of  Bath  []  Mil 
Bush  of  Bristol  [1642],  Man  ot  g   ' 
Man    [1546],   Ridley  of    F    ' 


Sodor  ail 
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Coverdale    of    Exeter,   Soory  of    liochesMf 
[1.1511,  Parker  of  Canterbury,  and  eight  othfl 
bishops  [1559],  and  he  was  thus  an  impor" 
ant  link  between  the  Episcopate  before  s 
the  Episcopate  after  the  Reformation.     *    ' 
year  1879,  William  Walaham  How  waa 
crated  Suffragan  to  the  then  Bishop  of  L 
(Dr.  Jackson),  with  the  same  title,   Bi 
beingoneofthe suffragan  Sees  autho rieedby  It] 
Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  under  which  such  hr^-*—* 
bishops  are  appointed.  [Supfkag 

Beo»,  or  Bog*,  St.  [about  a.d.  650  J.- 
Irish saint  who  waa  foundress  of  St.  " 
Abbey,  near  Whitehaven.  Her  legend  m 
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of  her  that  she  "  was  a  pious  and  religious 
lady  abbess,  who,  with  some  of  her  sisters, 
▼as  driven  in  by  stormy  weather  at  White- 
haven, and,  the  ship  being  cast  away  in  the 
harbour,  was  left  destitute.  And  so  she  went 
to  the  lady  of  Egremont  Castle  for  relief. 
That  lady,  a  godly  woman,  pitied  her  distress, 
and  desired  her  lord  to  give  her  some  place  to 
dwt-11  in,  which  he  did  at  the  now  St.  Bees. 
And  she  and  her  sisters  sewed,  and  spinned, 
and  wrought  carpets  and  other  work,  and 
tived  very  godly  lives,  as  got  them  much  love. 
She  desired  Lady  Egremont  to  desire  her  lord 
to  build  them  a  house,  and  they  would  lead  a 
religious  life  together,  and  many  would  join 
with  them  if  they  had  but  a  house  and  land 
to  live  upon.  "Wherewith  the  Lady  Egremont 
wae  very  well  pleased,  and  spoke  to  her  lord ; 
he  had  land  enough,  and  should  give  them 
some  to  lye  up  treasure  in  heaven.  And  the 
lord  laughed  at  the  lady,  and  said  he  would 
give  them  as  much  land  as  snow  fell  upon  the 
next  morning  and  on  Midsummer  Day.  And 
on  the  morrow  he  looked  out  at  the  castle 
window  to  the  sea  side,  two  miles  from  Egre- 
aont ;  all  was  white  with  snow  for  three  miles 
together.  And  thereupon  builded  this  St. 
W  Abbey,  and  gave  all  those  lands  was 
nwwen  unto  it,  and  the  town  and  haven  of 
Whitehaven."  A  St.  Bega,  or  St.  Bees,  is 
commemorated  on  September  6th,  and  another 
on  November  22nd,  and  there  is  no  real 
historical  information  as  to  the  person  in- 
tended. 

Bees'.  St.,  Collbob  of. — A  theological 
college,  founded  in  the  year  1816  by  Law, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  for  tho  purpose  of  providing 
the  north  of  England  with  a  better-educated 
da*  of  clergy.  The  poverty  of  the  endow- 
ments of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Lake 
Country  was  such  that  few  clergymen  could 
he  found  who  were  able  to  live  on  them  and 
to  bring  up  families  in  that  wild  country. 
So  difficult  was  it  to  provide  for  the  religious 
uwtruction  of  out-of-the-way  parishes  in 
Cumberland,  that  it  was  customary  for  village 
tradesmen  or  parish  clerks  to  read  the  service 
*od  a  sermon,  and  to  take  tho  small  stipend 
intended  for  a  parish  clergyman.  The  Bishop 
of  Chester,  to  put  an  end  to  this  custom, 
<*dain*d  men  to  serve  such  parishes  on  a  very 
low  educational  qualification,  and  at  length 
***}>ted  education  at  the  grammar-school  of 
&  Bees  as  a  step  upward  in  the  standard. 
Bishop  Law  at  last  took  steps  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  theological  college,  and  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  parts  of  the 
old  church  and  monastery  were  appropriated 
to  the  purpose.  The  course  of  instruction 
extends  over  two  years,  and  those  who  have 
J**pd  thfir  examinations  at  St.  Bees  are  now 
entitled  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  B.A.,  after  one  year's  residence 
in  the  University  of  Durham. 

Beghards  and  Beguines.  —  These 


were  voluntary  societies  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  which  were  formed  re- 
spectively by  men  and  women  for  the  further- 
ance of  personal  piety  without  living  a  dis- 
tinctly monastic  life.  They  were,  however, 
affiliated  to  the  Friars  as  brethren  and  sisters 
of  a  lay,  or  "  third,"  Order  of  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans,  hence  called  •*  Tertiaries." 
They  appear  to  have  sprung  up  about  the 
same  period  both  in  France  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands, but  no  trustworthy  historical  account 
of  their  origin  is  extant.  The  Beguines,  or 
women  societies,  appear  to  have  been  the 
earliest ;  and  it  has  been  not  unreasonably  sup- 
posed that  tho  great  mortality  caused  by  the 
plague  may  have  suggested  a  certain  amount 
of  asceticism,  and  that  the  loss  of  men  in  the 
Crusades  may  have  left  many  widows  and 
other  women  who  sought  after  a  religious  life 
as  their  only  consolation,  but  yet  did  not  care 
to  take  the  vows  in  monastic  communities. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Beguines  and 
Beghards  were  respectable  in  their  origin,  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  there  was  a  very 
large  body  of  persons  calling  themselves 
Beghards  who  became  thoroughly  disrepu- 
table, and  were  mere  vagrant  beggars.  Some, 
indeed,  have  supposed  that  the  name  by  which 
they  were  known  was  given  to  them  at  first 
because  of  their  hard  or  earnest  begging  in 
prayer,  but  that,  on  the  degeneracy  of  tho 
order,  it  clung  to  them  in  a  different  sense,  as 
mere  hard  beggars  of  alms ;  but  neither  this 
nor  any  other  explanation  of  the  name  is 
satisfactory,  and  perhaps  it  had  a  personal 
origin,  which  is  not  now  known,  and  which  was 
lost  through  the  many  forms  of  nickname  into 
which  it  was  perverted. 

The  original  Beghards  were  certainly  allied, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  their  existence,  with 
the  fanatical,  communistic,  and  licentious 
communities  known  as  the  Fraticelli  and  the 
Brethren  and  Sisters  op  the  Free  Spirit. 
They  professed  to  keep  the  strict  Franciscan 
vow  of  poverty ;  but  what  this  vow  came  to  in 
their  case  was  that  agricultural  labourers  and 
workmen  left  their  industries  by  which  they 
earned  wages,  and  wandered  about  idly  in 
crowds,  crying,  "Bread  for  the  love  of  God!" 
and  thus  living  on  the  wages  or  the  wealth  of 
others.  Public  opinion  respecting  their  im- 
morality is  shown  by  one  of  the  nicknames 
given  to  them :  that  of  "  Sisterers,"  or 
"  Schwestriones."  They  appear  to  have  had 
their  headquarters  at  Cologne,  to  have  spread 
along  the  banks  of  tho  Rhine,  and  to  have 
thence  overrun  Franco  and  the  Netherlands. 
They  were  condemned  by  Councils  held  at 
Cologne  in  a.d.  1306,  at  Treves  in  a.d.  1310, 
and  at  Strasburg  in  a.d.  1317.  In  a  Bull 
issued  by  Pope  John  XXII.  in  a.d.  1330,  they 
are  described  as  persons  who  had  wandered 
away  from  the  Catholic  faith,  despised  the 
sacraments,  and  sown  abundant  errors.  Henco 
they  have  been  claimed  as  Protestants,  and 
this  opinion  has  been  strengthened  by  the  fact 
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that  many  were  burned  by  the  Inquisition  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  But  well-informed 
writers,  like  Ullmann,  in  his  work  on  "  Re- 
formers before  the  Reformation,"  have  shown 
that  the  Beghards  were  profligates  of  the  worst 
description  even  in  their  professedly  religious 
services,  advocating  and  practising  community 
of  the  sexes  in  a  most  offensive  form,  and 
being  far  too  discreditable  in  their  principles 
and  practices  to  be  claimed  with  satisfaction 
by  any  professing  Christians. 

Begnines. — An  order  of  sisters  of  mercy, 
best  known  in  Belgium,  where  they  serve  the 
hospitals  and  engage  in  other  works  of  charity. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Begga,  Countess  of  Brabant,  in  the  seventh 
century,  but  this  assertion  seems  to  have  no 
historical  foundation.  They  take  the  vows  of 
chastity  and  obedience  for  a  year,  at  the  end 
of  which  they  can  either  renew  them  or  return 
to  "the  world"  as  ordinary  members  of 
society. 

Begntte. — The  old  Dutch  form — equiva- 
lent to  the  English  word  "bigots"— of  the 
name  Beohakd. 

Bellmen,  or  Boehme-,  Jacob  [a.d.  1575 
— 1624]. — A  German  mystic,  who  Began  life 
without  any  education,  first  in  the  fields,  next 
as  a  shoemaker's  apprentice,  a  working  cobbler, 
and  then,  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  as  a 
master-shoemaker,  but  who  attained  to  a 
strange  influence  over  religious  thought  in 
Germany  and  in  England,  and  left  behind  him 
Theosophic  writings  which  fill  ten  volumes. 

Jacob  Behmen  was  born  of  humble  parents 
at  Allseidenberg,  a  village  near  Gorlitz,  in 
1575,  was  set  to  work  in  the  fields,  without 
any  education  whatever,  until  he  was  ten 
years  of  age,  and  at  twelve  was  apprenticed  to 
a  shoemaker  in  Gorlitz.  Even  at  this  early 
age  he  had  visions,  and  was  told  by  a 
mysterious  stranger  to  whom  he  sold  a  pair 
of  shoes  that  little  as  he  was  he  should  be- 
come great,  and  such  a  one  as  the  world 
should  wonder  at.  At  nineteen  years  of  age 
he  married ;  four  sons  were  born  to  him,  and  at 
twenty-nine  he  set  up  a  shop  for  himself,  and 
appears  to  have  maintained  himself  and  family 
by  his  trade  as  a  shoemaker  all  his  life.  He 
began  to  write  soon  after  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age,  his  first  work  being  "  Aurora,  or  the 
Morning  Redness,"  which  was  first  circulated 
in  manuscript,  and  attracted  so  much  attention 
as  to  be  denounced  from  the  pulpit  by  the 
leading  divine  of  Gorlitz.  This  was  not 
published  for  seven  years,  and  during  that 
period  he  obeyed  the  order  given  to  him  to 
write  no  more.  Afterwards  he  printed  his 
•*  Description  of  the  Three  Principles  of  the 
Divine  Being."  It  was  probably  this  work 
which  caused  him  to  be  summoned  before  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  appointed  six  Doctors 
of  Divinity  to  examine  him.  But  in  this 
examination  he  won  the  good  opinion  of  all, 


and  was  dismissed  as  a  gentle  enthu 
would  harm  no  one,  even  by  hi 
teaching.  Shortly  after  this,  he  di 
town  where  he  had  spent  most  of  hi 

Jacob  Behmen's  writings  utter  in 
way  *the  deepest  philosophical  co 
and  are  the  work  of  a  thoroughly 
mind.  Their  phraseology  is  drawn 
Scriptures,  with  a  large  admixtw 
mystical  chymistry  then  in  use.  Tt 
of  speculations  on  the  Deity  and  th< 
things,  and  are  delivered  in  the 
revelations.  There  is  much  in  1 
pecting  the  duality  of  all  created  tl 
the  union  of  the  Divine  nature 
soul.  No  doubt  Behmen  had  read 
influenced  by  the  writings  of 
Mystics,  and  of  Paracelsus,  a  writ 
to  his  own  date ;  but  he  must  also 
access  to  the  speculations  of  the 
Gnostics,  which  constantly  show  t 
in  his  works,  especially  as  regards 
and  the  origin  of  things.  In  recent 
writings  have  influenced  Hegel,  w 
Behmen  at  the  head  of  modern  phi 
In  England,  his  chief  disciples  wen 
Law,  who  so  greatly  influenced  th< 
John  Wesley,  and  Jane  Lead,  the  f 
the  society  of  the  Philadelphia^ 
middle  of  the  present  century  his  w 
enthusiastically  studied  and  circt 
Walton,  a  goldsmith  on  Gornhill,  i 
may  be  learned  respecting  the  pri 
both  Behmen  and  Law  from  Walton' 
duction  to  Theosophy."     [Theosopj 

Belfry. — The  tower  or  other  pi 
bells  are  hung.  The  primd  facie  ■ 
of  the  word  from  bell,  though  thi 
cannot  be  considered  settled,  is  pc 
the  whole,  the  correct  one.  Note*  m 
throughout  1882  gives  an  exhausti 
sion  of  the  point;  but  though  goo 
authorities  are  of  a  different  opii 
quite  possible  that  the  "  beffrois,' 
battering-towers  or  watch-towers,  a 
from  "  belfries,"  and  not  vice  tersd. 
not  the  truth  be  that  there  is  an  an 
fusion  between  two  different  wot 
varying  forms  of  mediaeval  Latin,  A 
and  belfredum,  induce  such  a  suspicM 

It  is  clear  that  as  soon  as  the  bell 
to  any  ecclesiastical  building  increai 
and  number,  a  special  place  wool 
necessary  for  them,  and  that  this  w 
assume  the  form  of  a  tower  it  is  a] 
see;  many  reasons,  especially  th 
spreading  of  sound,  would  lead  to 
gives  us  the  earliest  examples  of  \ 
as  parts  of  churches :  some  at  Ran 
Rome  are  attributed  to  the  sixth  ai 
centuries;  and  even  in  England, 
much  later  may  be  found,  as 
Jarrow  and  Wearmouth,  the  home! 
There  are  also  to  be  found  im 
detached  towers,  more  properly,  peril 
campaniles :  one  very  fim>  and  largt 
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Beocles,  Suffolk  ;  old  St.  Paul's  and  Salisbury 
are  other  cases. 

The  "baptism,'1  or  blessing,  of  bells  is  to  be 
found  under  "  Bells,  Baptism  of ; "  but  there 
was  also  a  separate  benediction  of  the  tower; 
aeeMartene,  D*  Antxquia  Ecchsia  Kitibus,  ii. 
298,  where  an  office  for  the  purpose  is  given 
from  a  Rheims  pontifical. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  belfry  and  bells 
arc  aa  much  under  the  incumbent's  control  as 
any  other  part  of  the  church,  but  he  is  bound 
to  allow  access  for  all  purposes  connected 
with  the  church ;  how  far  for  other  purposes 
does  not  seem  to  be  decided.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  bound  to  take  all  precautions  to 
preserve  order  and  decorum. 

Belgic  Confession.  [Protestant  Con- 

FIMONB.] 

Bdlarmine.  Robert  [a.d.  1542-1621]. 
—This  distinguished  Roman  Catholic  contro- 
tnialist  was  born  at  Monte    Pulciano,  in 
Tuscany,   on    October    4th,    1542,    being  a 
nephew  on  the  maternal  side  of  Pope  Marcel- 
lu  U.     He  became  a  Jesuit  in  a.d.  1560, 
and  was  soon  known  as  a  famous  preacher 
vhile  yet  only  a  deacon  ;  he  was  ordained 
priest  at  Ghent  in  1569.      Ho  was  the  first 
Jesuit  who   took    academical    status    as    a 
theologian,  and  this  ho  did  at  the  University 
<rf  Louvain,  in  1570.      Upon  his  return  to 
Borne  in  1576,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  appointed 
him  Lecturer  in  Controversial  Theology  in  the 
new  college  which  he  had  just  founded,  and 
fctos  V.  sent  him,  with  Cardinal  Cajetan, 
into  France,  to    act    as  Theologian  to  the 
Embassy  if  any  controversy  should  arise  with 
the  Protestants.      At  the  end  of  ten  months 
BeDarmine  returned  to  Rome ;  in  1598  he  was 
Bade  a  cardinal;  and  in  1601  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Capua.     After  four  years  he 
resigned  the  see  for  the  Librarianship  of  the 
Vatican,  and  would  have  been  elected  Pope, 
hot  for  the  fear  that  his  position  as  a  Jesuit 
*onld  give  him  a  too-overwhelming  power. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  69,  on  September  17th, 
1*21,  leaving  a  great  reputation,  especially 
through  his  ••  Body  of  Controversy,"  in  throe 
folio  volumes.      In  three  other  folios  his  mis- 
cellaneous works  are  printed,  containing  some 
commentaries  on    the  Psalms  and  sermons, 
*nd  some  works   (amongst    others)    against 
James  I.,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Matthew 
Tortus,"   which   was  answtTed    by    Bishop 
Andrewes,  in  a  work  entitled  "Tortura Torti." 
Bellarmine  uniformly  took  the  Ultramon- 
tane form  of  Romanism  in  controversy,  and 
malted  ecclesiastical    authority    to    such   a 
bright  as  made  him  very  unacceptable  to  civil 
rolen     But  combative  as  he  was,  he  left 
the  good  saying  behind  him  that  "  an  ounce 
"f  f*ace  is  better  than  a  pound  of  victory." 
There  was  a  strong  popular  feeling  for  his 
canonisation,  but  this  was  never  granted  by 
the  Court    of   Rome,    notwithstanding   the 
great  literary  services  which  he  rendered  at  a 


very  critical  period,  when  Rome  still  enter- 
tained some  hopes  of  recovering  the  Church 
of  England. 

Bell,  Book,  and  Candle,  Cursing  by. 
— The  popular  way  of  expressing  the  cere- 
monies with  which  excommunication  was 
pronounced.  The  "book"  was  that  from 
which  the  sentence  or  form  of  excommunica- 
tion was  read ;  the  "  candle "  was  kept 
lighted  during  the  time  that  it  was  being 
read,  and  then  cast  upon  the  ground  and  ex- 
tinguished, to  symbolise  the  expulsion  of  the 
sinner's  light,  or  "candlestick,"  from  the 
Church  of  God  until  ho  should  repent ;  and 
the  "  bell "  was  rung,  or  sometimes  the  whole 
peal  of  bells,  with  a  discordant  clangour,  as 
an  advertisement  to  those  outside  the  church 
of  what  was  going  on  within. 

Similar  ceremonies  were  also  used  at  exor- 
cism, and  thus  the  same  phrase  came  to  be 
used  for  it.     [Exorcism]. 

Bells. — The  ecclesiastical  use  of  bells 
appears  to  date  from  that  time  when  liberty 
of  worship  was  first  given  to  Christians,  and 
so  comes  chiefly  into  notice  after  Constantino 
the  Great ;  it  is  clear  that  so  long  as  their 
assemblies  were  to  be  as  private  as  possible  no 
such  notice  could  have  been  courted  as  a  bell 
must  draw  on  them.  This  use  of  bells,  to 
summon  to  religious  services,  was  their  first 
and  principal  use;  thus  Gregory  of  Tours 
mentions  a  bell  calling  French  monks  to 
matins  in  the  fifth  century.  In  England  also 
they  are  known  about  the  same  time,  Bede 
(Eecl.  Hist.,  iv.  23)  relating  that  on  the  death 
of  St.  Hilda,  Abbess  of  Whitby,  the  passing 
bell  was  heard  by  her  nuns  at  a  distance. 
The  earlier  bells,  of  which  many  remain, 
were  made  of  iron,  and  four- sided :  such  is  the 
"  bell  of  St.  Patrick,"  still  existing  at  Armagh, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  known,  dating  from  the 
sixth  century.  These  were,  of  course,  small, 
though  not  mere  handbells ;  larger  bells  and 
"bell  metal"  (copper  and  tin)  were  of  later 
introduction.  The  largest  bell  in  England  is 
the  quite  modern  "  Great  Paul,"  hung  in  the 
south-western  tower  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ; 
but  the  enormous  Russian  bells  are  far  larger 
than  this  or  any  other,  the  great  bell  of  the 
Kremlin,  which  was  broken,  never  hung,  and 
probably  never  sounded,  being  more  than 
twenty  feet  across. 

Some  of  the  ceremonial  uses  of  bells  are 
Bummed  up  in  the  well-known  lines — 

"  Funera  plango,  fulgura  frawro,  sabbata  pango, 
Excito  1  en  ton,  dissipo  ventos,  paco  cruentos," 

which  the  Church  historian,  Fuller,  thus  tran- 
slates:— 

"Men's  deaths  I  tell 

By  doleful  knell ; 

Lightning  and  thunder 

I  break  asunder ; 

On  Sabbath  all 

To  church  I  call ; 

The  sleepy  head 

I  raiae  from  bed ; 
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The  winds  so  fierce 
I  do  disperse  ; 
Men's  cruel  rage 
I  do  assuage." 

For  bells  as  connected  with  the  dead,  see 
the  articlo  Burial;  for  their  well-known 
use  in  excommunications,  see  Bell,  Book, 
and  Candle.  The  small  bell  which  was 
rung  at  the  elevation  of  the  host  during  mass 
remains  in  several  places:  sometimes,  as  at 
Great  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge,  placed  in  the 
tower  among  other  bells;  sometimes,  as  at 
Over,  in  that  county,  in  its  original  place 
between  the  nave  and  chancel ;  but  this 
custom  was  not  of  very  early  date.  In  pro- 
cessions also,  especially  where  the  host  was 
borne,  as  to  a  sick  man,  bells  were  carried 
and  rung.  Lastly,  the  belief  that  the  ringing 
of  bells  tends  to  disperse  tempest  was  very 
ancient. 

Bells,  Baptism  of. — There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  bells  have,  like  all  other  Church 
property  and  ornaments,  if  not  invariably, 
yet  very  frequently,  received  some  kind  of 
consecration  by  a  rite  of  benediction.  Before 
the  Reformation  such  an  office  was  accom- 
panied with  many  more  ceremonies  than  at 
present ;  and  from  the  holy  water  which  was 
used,  also  from  the  giving  a  name  to  the 
bell,  and  the  appointing  "sponsors"  (pro- 
bably at  first  the  donors  of  the  bell),  it 
often  acquired  the  name  of  the  "  baptism  "  of 
the  bell.  These  additions  to  the  rite,  traves- 
tying as  they  do  the  rites  belonging  to 
Baptism,  wore,  and  are,  some  of  the  most  un- 
satisfactory ceremonies  of  Roman  ritual, 
and  are  very  tamely  explained  by  Roman 
writers.  Thus  Martene  {Be  Antiquis  Eccleaia 
Hitibus,  ii.  297)  says  that  bells  are  said  to  be 
baptised,  not  because  they  are  really  baptised 
with  a  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  but 
because  the  same  ceremonies  are  used  :  which 
means  nothing,  being  a  mere  statement  of 
fact,  without  accounting  for  or  justifying  the 
fact.  The  rite  itself  dates  from  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century,  but  the  ceremonies  asso- 
ciated with  it  are  somewhat  obscure  in  their 
origin.  Possibly  some  light  may.  be  thrown 
on  the  connexion  of  ideas  by  a  benediction  in 
the  Leofric  A.8.  Missal  (ed.  Warren,  p.  6), 
where  prayer  is  made  that  the  bell  may  be 
"  sprinkled  with  the  dew  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
Tho  Sarum  Form  is  given  in  Maskell,  i.  155, 
and  an  early  French  one  in  the  Martene  cited 
above ;  for  other  references,  see  Smith's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Christian  Antiquities,"  under 
"  Bell!" 

Bema. — This  is  a  Greek  word,  meaning 
"a  raised  place,"  or  "tribune,"  and  is  the 
ancient  name  by  which  in  the  Eastern 
Church  the  platform  used  for  tho  clergy  and 
singers,  and  answering  to  an  English  chancel, 
is  designated. 

Benatnra. — An    Italian  name    for   the 


carved  basin  at  or  near  a  church  d 
holds  the  blessed  water  for  the 
worshippers  as  they  enter.  It  was 
into  England  in  the  fifteenth  centu 
usual  and  ancient  English  name  * 
water  stoup."    [Water.] 

Benedioite- — The  Canticle  a 
Prayer  alternative  to  the  Te  Deum 
like  all  other  canticles,  and 
Psalter,  from  its  first  word  in  Lat 
origin  it  is  a  part,  not  the  whe 
song  which,  in  the  Greek  and  Lai 
tions  of  the  Bible,  Shadrach,  Me 
Abednego  sang  in  tho  furnace  of 
iii.].  In  the  original  Hebrew  thif 
not  exist,  and  therefore  in  model 
Bibles  it  is  placed,  with  other  like 
parts  of  books,  in  that  section  of 
known  as  the  Apocrypha  ;  the  re 
the  Benedicite  to  our  English  Ap 
Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children,  w 

The  Canticle  has  been  used  in  tt 
Prayer  of  the  Church  from  very « 
as  a  song  of  general  praise;  foil 
early  practice,  it  was  placed  in 
Breviary  among  the  Psalms  to  be 
Sundays;  and  in  the  first  Engl 
Book  of  1549  it  assumed  its  presei 
The  rubric  there  provided  that  it 
said  in  Lent  instead  of  the  Te 
although  this  provision  was  removt 
many  Ritualists  still  carry  it  i: 
Some  also  use  it  in  Advent,  when, 
in  Lent,  the  Te  Dewn  was  to  be  < 
the  Sarum  Breviary,  though  tl 
exception  was  not  mentioned  in  II 
yet  further  difference  in  practice  is 
on  these  occasions  use  it  on  Sundi 
as  week-days,  while  others  on  Sund 
the  Te  Dtum.  An  old  rule  was 
whenever  any  lesson  from  Daniel 
a  more  recent  practice,  still  very  c 
use  it  on  Septuagesima  Sunday, 
also  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the  first  li 
the  account  of  the  Creation  (Gen. 
the  nineteenth  (now  the  twenty-fir 
after  Trinity,  when  it  was  Dan.  i 
same  way,  it  would  now  be  said  on 
16th  when  a  week-day.  Daniel  iii 
Old  Lectionary,  was  an  Evening 
lesson  in  the  Calendar;  but  thonf 
ing  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  rubi 
be  used  on  any  day,  it  is  practice 
heard  except  as  here  explained. 

It  will  bo  of  interest  to  give  I 
variations  in  text :  Wycliffe,  1 
literally  translating  tho  Latin,  has  1 
but  grand  formula,  "  Bless  ye,  all 
of  the  Lord,  to  the  Lord ;  praise  yt 
raise  ye  Him  into  worlds ; "  •  Bui 
dale,  1535,  has  "  Speak  good  of 
praise  Him  and  set  Him  up  for  e% 


*  Wycliffe  also,  or  rather  his  re-riscr, 
"dews  and  frosts ;  frost  and  cold,'*! 
and  white  frost;  black  frost  and  odd."  • 
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was  taken  into  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  and 
in  15-52  altered  as  at  present ;  while  our 
modern  Apocrypha  reads,  "  Praise  and  exalt 
Him  above  all  for  ever." 

Benedict,  St.  [a.d.  480—542].  —  The 
founder  of  the  Benedictine  Order  of  monks 
vu  born  in  a  position  of  some  wealth  and 
rank  at  Xunia,  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Borne, 
his  parents  being  known  by  the  names  of 
Euprepius  and  Abundantia,  and  his  sister  by 
that  of  Scholastica.  [Scholastica,  St.] 
When  quite  young,  he  was  sent  to  Borne  for 
education,  but  having  been  brought  up  piously, 
lie  was  shocked  by  the  vices  which  ho  saw 
among  his  fellow-students,  and  when  only 
fourteen  years  of  age  took  the  resolution 
(formed,  perhaps,  on  reminiscences  of  inter- 
course with  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Nursia)  of 
retiring  from  the  world.  Boy  as  he  was,  he  car- 
ried out  this  resolution  with  stern  perseverance 
for  tkree  years,  living  as  a  hermit  in  a  small 
cave  near  Subiaoo,  and  holding  no  communi- 
cation with  any  one  except  an  old  monk,  named 
Bomanus,  who  supplied  him  with  bread  and 
vater  by  letting  them  down  to  him  in  an 
old  bell  tied  to  the  end  of  a  rope.  When  he 
*u  seventeen  years  of  age,  Benedict's  retreat 
*ai  discovered  by  some  shepherds,  and  he 
speedily  became  an  object  of  veneration  to  the 
country  people  around.  He  was  never  in 
holy  orders,  but  his  teaching  and  guidance 
ns  eagerly  sought  after,  and  he  seems  to  have 
become  the  head  of  a  community  of  Ckxobites. 
In  a.d.  510,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
Benedict  was  elected  as  their  abbot  by  the 
Bonks  of  Yicovaro,  but  his  government  of  that 
nonastery  was  so  disliked  that  his  life  was  at- 
tempted by  poison,  and  he  returned  to  his 
daaert  home.  Here  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  venerated  him,  and  aspired  to  a  higher 
fife  under  his  guidance,  gathered  around  him, 
tad  be  again  established  a  Csenobitic  com- 
aimity,  or,  rather,  he  formed  his  disciples 
into  twelve  communities  of  ten,  each  ten  having 
«n  abbot  or  dean  over  them,  and  himself  being 
at  the  head  of  all.  Under  these  circumstances 
8t  Benedict  matured  his  ideal  of  monastic 
Hie,  and  at  forty-eight  years  of  age  [a.d.  528] 
fe  left  Snbiaco.  Going  south-east  into  Cam- 
pania, he  took  possession  of  an  ancient  Temple 
of  Apollo,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Casinus  (known 
to  more  modern  times  as  Monte  Casino),  and 
baring  destroyed  it,  erected  first  a  Chapel  of 
&  Martin  and  afterwards  his  cloistered 
foldings  on  its  site.  It  was  from  this  Abbey 
of  Monte  Casino,  and  from  its  Abbot  Benedict, 
that  all  the  many  thousand  Benedictine 
monasteries  took  their  origin. 

It  was  at  his  monastery  at  Monte  Casino 
&at  St.  Benedict  elaborated  the  ideal  of  a 
Mastic  life  which  he  had  formed  at  Subiaoo — 
ftttoiog  much,  doubtless,  by  experience — into 
tint  code  of  monastic  laws  known  to  future 
■*»  as  the  "Rule  of  St.  Benedict."  It 
was  las   only  literary  work,  so    far   as  is 


known,  but  its  influence  has  been  incalculably 
great.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  fruit  of  much 
observation,  much  thought,  much  experience, 
and,  more  than  all,  of  much  prayer ;  and  if  the 
lapse  of  thirteen  centuries,  with  enormous 
changes  in  habits  and  in  modes  of  thought, 
has  made  much  of  it  obsolete,  yet  even  now 
its  principles  are  such  as  might  well  be  used 
for  the  foundation  of  a  religious  community — 
assuming  such  communities  to  be  needed  or 
desirable  for  modern  times — with  great  ad- 
vantage, whether  as  to  spirituality  or  as  to 
external  organisation.  [Benedictine  Monks.] 
St.  Benedict's  life  was  not  a  long  one. 
After  many  visions,  or  supposed  visions,  in 
which  his  soul  was  saddened  by  the  foresight 
of  impending  troubles  for  his  country  and  his 
monastery,  he  beheld  the  soul  of  his  sister, 
Scholastica,  fly  heavenward,  and  predicted  his 
own  coming  death.  Six  days  before  the  event 
occurred  he  fell  violently  ill,  and  ordered  his 
grave  to  be  dug.  At  last,  on  March  21st, 
543,  the  holy  man  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
into  his  oratory,  received  there  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  while  he  was  held  upright 
by  some  of  the  monks,  stretched  forth  his 
hands  in  a  longing  prayer  for  rest  and  for  the 
most  blessed  of  all  visions,  and  then  died.  On 
that  day,  March  21st,  St.  Benedict's  festival 
is  observed. 

Benedict*  Biscop,  St.  [a.d.  628—690].— 
A  young  Anglo-Saxon  nobleman,  whose  name 
is  given  as  Baducing  in  an  early  metrical  life  of 
St.  Wilfrid,  and  who  probably  assumed  the  name 
of  Benedict  when,  at  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  he  forsook  the  life  of  a  soldier 
and  courtier  at  the  court  of  Osway,  King  of 
Northumbria,  and  joined  the  Monastery  of 
Lerins,  in  France. 

On  a  second  visit  which  ho  paid  to  Rome, 
he  found  that  much  difficulty  had  arisen  re- 
specting an  appointment  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury.  The  kings  of  Kent  and 
Northumbria  had  concurred  in  nominating 
Wighard,  and  he  had  arrived  at  Rome  for 
consecration  at  the  hands  of  Pope  Vitalian. 
Before  the  day  of  his  consecration  arrived, 
Wighard  died,  and  as  communication  between 
England  and  Rome  was  slow,  the  Pope  nomi- 
nated Theodore,  an  aged  monk  of  Tarsus,  to 
the  great  Western  archbishopric,  instead  of 
waiting  for  a  new  nomination  by  the  kings. 
Vitalian  then  prevailed  on  the  courtly  young 
monk  Benedict  to  accompany  the  unsophisti- 
cated Theodore  as  interpreter,  that  he  might 
introduce  him  to  the  king  and  nobles  of 
England.  Arriving  in  Kent,  Benedict  was 
made  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  and  held  the 
office  for  two  years. 

Eventually,  Benedict  returned  to  Northum- 
bria, where  he  received  from  King  Egprid  a 
tract  of  land  between  the  Tyno  and  the 
Wear,  whereon  ho  built  and  with  which  he 
endowed  the  famous  monasteries  of  Bishop 
Wearmouth  on  the  one  river,  and  that  of 
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Jarrow  on  the  other,  and  where  he  brought 
up  the  Venerable  Bede,  the  Church  historian 
of  early  England.  [Bede.]  For  the  building 
and  adornment  of  these  churches  and  monas- 
teries Benedict  brought  many  skilled  work- 
men from  abroad,  whence  also  he  brought 
pictures  of  glass  for  the  windows,  the  first 
stained-glass  used  in  England.  Books 
also  he  gathered  together,  both  the  costly 
illuminated  Service  Books  and  Bibles, 
and  MSS.  for  the  library.  Farts  of  the 
fabrics  of  both  churches  remain,  and  there 
are  books  in  the  library  of  Durham  Cathedral 
which  are  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Bede,  and  thus  very  near  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Benedict  Biscop.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
survival  of  his  enterprise  that  glass  manufac- 
tures are  still  carried  on  extensively — beauti- 
ful plate-glass  and  stained-glass — on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear. 

The  close  of  Benedict's  life  was  a  suffering 
one.  He  was  prostrated  by  paralysis  for  two 
years,  and  died  in  his  monastery  of  Wear- 
mouth,  on  January  12th,  690.  There  also  he 
was  at  first  buried ;  but  in  the  tenth  century 
his  remains  were  removed  to  Thorney,  in 
Cambridgeshire.  The  day  of  his  commemo- 
ration is  that  of  his  death,  January  12th. 

Benedict,  St.,ofAnianb[a.d.  750 — 821]. 

— A  young  French  nobleman,  of  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  who  adopted  a  monas- 
tic life,  won  great  veneration  in  those  rude 
days  by  his  severe  asceticism,  assumed  the 
name  of  Benedict,  and  gained  so  much  in- 
fluence among  French  monks  that  he  was  able 
to  effect  considerable,  though  but  temporary, 
reforms  among  the  degenerated  monasteries  of 
his  native  country.  His  day  is  marked  in  the 
Calendar  as  February  12th,  the  day  on  which 
he  died. 

Benedictine    Monks,    or     Black 

Monks,  the  first  name  being  derived  from 
their  founder,  the  second  from  the  colour  of 
their  dress. 

After  the  death  of  St.  Benedict,  in  a.d. 
543,  [Benedict,  St.],  the  number  of 
monasteries  founded  on  his  system,  and 
governed  by  his  Rule,  increased  rapidly. 
But  while  the  Order  was  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, an  enthusiastic  member  of  it,  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  born  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
before  the  death  of  St.  Benedict,  succeeded  to 
the  Papal  throne  [a.d.  590].  About  fifteen 
years  before  this,  St.  Gregory  had  sold  his 
large  property  for  the  purpose  of  endowing 
six  monasteries  in  Sicily,  and  of  founding  one 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  on  the  site  of  his 
own  mansion  and  gardens  in  Rome.  It  was 
from  this  monastery  that  he  started  to  evan- 
gelise Britain,  and  when  defeated  in  his 
object  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Romans  to 
lose  him  from  among  them,  it  was  here  that 
he  resided  as  Abbot,  until  he  became  Pope, 
when  St.  Augustine  was  appointed  in  his 


place.  As  Abbot  of  this  Benedictine 
tery  of  St.  Andrew  it  was  that  St.  A 
set  forth  on  the  same  mission  in  a,d. 
companied  by  forty  of  his  brethren 
Benedictine  monks  it  was  that  1 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  his 
companions  carried  on  their  work. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  we 
monasteries  in  Britain  before  the  comi 
Augustine  and  his  forty  Benedictines  H 
Iscoed],  but  there  is  good  reason  to  u 
the  latter  were  the  first  of  their  Orde 
pear  here,  and  that  as  Benedictine  n 
general  all  sprang  from  Monte  Oa 
those  of  England  in  particular  spra 
Canterbury  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  About  the  middle  of  the  ni 
tury,  however,  Archbishop  Dunstao 
extended  their  numbers  and  their  po 
for  several  generations  all  the  monai 
England  were  brought  under  the  Bei 
Rule.  In  after-times,  notwithstanc 
strong  hold  which  the  Augustinian 
the  Cistercians,  and  the  Friars  gain© 
people,  the  Benedictines  always  retai 
supremacy,  and  out  of  1,200  monast 
lishments,  great  and  small,  which 
just  before  the  Reformation  storm  br 
them,  as  many  as  257  belonged  to  tl 
dictine  monks  and  nuns,  including  tfa 
and  most  wealthy  abbeys,  such  as  "V 
ster,  Canterbury,  Durham,  Winchei 
Ely.  For  nearly  five  centuries  they 
the  midst  of  the  English  people,  6C 
immense  influence  upon  national  life 
ing  with  much  exactness  the  same  Rx 
their  founder  had  left  for  their  g 
and  maintaining  the  light  of  Chi 
in  the  country  during  those  times 
and  godlessness,  which  in  many 
are  justly  called  "  The  Dark  Ages." 

Ingulf,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  tells  us 
own  practice  was.  The  old  monks, 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  i 
they  were  past  the  ability  for  active 
were  to  have  a  good  chamber  furnisl 
in  that  part  of  the  monastery  a 
infirmary,  and  have  a  clerk  or  servant 
appointed  to  wait  upon  them.  T 
was  to  send  to  the  old  man  evei 
young  monk  to  be  his  companion 
breakfast  and  dine  with  him.  Al 
Benior  himself,  he  was  to  sit  at  homf 
out,  to  go  or  come,  according  to  his 
and  pleasure.  He  might  visit  the 
the  refectory,  or  dining-hall,  the 
room,  and  every  other  part  of  the  u 
in  his  monk's  dress  or  without  it,  Ji 
pleased.  Nothing  unpleasant  about  i 
of  the  monastery  was  to  be  mention 
presence.  Every  one  was  charged 
giving  him  offence ;  and  everythingr 
done  for  his  comfort  of  mind  and  ■ 
he  might  in  the  utmost  peace  and 
wait  for  his  latter  end.  It  would 
to  find  a  more  pleasing  picture 
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with  which  Christian  love  would  "rock  the 
cradle  of  declining  age." 

The  statutes  of  Lanfranc  and  Ingulf  pre- 
icribed  the  order  of  Divine  Service  to  be 
observed  in  the  abbey-churches  throughout 
the  year;  and  we  learn  from  them  what 
principal  officers  there  were  in  every  largo 
abbey.  Next  to  the  abbot  came  the  prior, 
who,'in  the  abbot's  absence,  had  the  chief  care 
of  the  house ;  and  under  him  were  often  one 
or  more  sub-priors.  These  were  all  removable 
it  the  will  of  the  abbot,  as  all  the  other  officers 
were, 

Another  was  the  almoner y  who  had  tho 
oversight  of  the  alms  of  the  house,  which 
vera  every  day  distributed  at  the  gate  to 
the  poor;  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
founder,  or  other  benefactors  to  the  monastery, 
took  charge  of  the  larger  gifts  or  doles  which 
were  then  commonly  given  away  in  food  and 
clothing.  He  was  "also  to  make  inquiry  for 
tod  visit  the  poor  who  needed  relief  at  home. 

Another  was  the  sacrist,  or  churchwarden, 
who  took  care  of  the  holy  vessels  for  the  Com- 
munion, which  was  usually  celebrated  every 
day;  prepared  the  host,  or  communion  bread, 
with  his  own  hands,  as  it  was  kept  distinct 
from  ordinar)'  bread ;  provided  the  wine,  and 
the  water  to  mix  with  it ;  kept  the  altar-cloths 
Beat  and  clean ;  and  furnished  wax  candles 
tor  the  evening  or  early  service.  It  was 
hi*  business  to  ring  the  bell  at  service-time, 
tod  to  see  to  the  order  of  burial  for  the  dead  ; 
tor  all  which  duties  he  was  allowed  the  help 
of  others  to  assist  him. 

The  chamberlain  had  the  care  of  the  dormi- 
tory, provided  beds  and  bedding  for  the 
nonka,  and  the  chief  part  of  their  clothing 
tad  ahoes.  Their  beds  were  commonly  stuffed 
with  hay  or  straw.  He  was  also  to  provide 
htm  tools  for  shoeing  the  horses  of  the  abbot 
tod  prior,  and  of  all  strangers  who  visited  the 
abbey. 

The  cellarer,  or  house  steward,  had  to 
provide  all  the  meat  and  drink  used  in  the 
Monastery,  whether  for  the  monks  or  stran- 
pn,  as  flesh,  fish,  fowl,  wine,  bread-corn, 
■ah  for  their  ale  and  beer,  as  well  as  wood 
tor  firing,  and  all  kitchen  utensils. 

There  was  also  the  hospitaler,  or  hosteler, 
who  had  the  special  charge  of  the  entertain- 
ment of  guests—  the  exercise  of  hospitality  to 
til  comers,  and  particularly  travellers,  being 
*  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  a  monastery. 

There1  was,  again,  the  master  of  the  infirmary, ' 
*fto,  with  his  servants,  had  the  care  of  the  sick 
tod  aged ;  and  for  their  especial  comfort  he 
tod  often  a  separate  cook  and  kitchen,  where 
the  food  was  prepared  most  suitably  to  their 
frfao  condition. 

The  ke*d-eh*unter,  or  precentor,  had  the 
*fcf  care  of  the  service  in  the  choir,  pre- 
sided over  the  singing  men  and  organist  and 
cforisters,  provided  books  for  them,  and  paid 
flsm  their  salaries.  He  had  also  the  charge 
•f  the  abbey  seal,  kept  the  chapter-book,  or 


record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  public 
business,  and  furnished  parchment,  pens, 
and  ink  for  the  writers,  and  colours  for  tho 
painters  or  draughtsmen  who  adorned  tho 
old  missals  or  prayer-books. 

All  the  proceedings  were  to  be  subject 
to  the  most  rigid  order.  The  rules  of  St. 
Benedict  directed  that  six  hours  every  day 
were  to  be  given  to  manual  labour ;  and 
for  this  purpose  there  were  little  offices  or 
shops  in  different  parts  of  the  monastery, 
where  the  men  employed  themselves  in  their 
different  occupations.  Some  were  the  tailors 
and  shoemakers  of  the  monastery;  some 
worked  at  jewellery,  bookbinding,  carving, 
or  sculpture,  or  cabinet-making ;  some  wrote 
or  painted.  To  see  that  all  at  such  times 
were  at  their  duty,  some  were  chosen  out 
of  the  number,  persons  of  tried  character 
and  prudence,  who  were  called  curtitors,  or 
round-goers,  whose  business  it  was  to  go 
round  from  time  to  time  separately  to  the 
workshops,  and,  without  speaking,  to  notice  if 
any  were  absent,  or  standing  idle,  or  sitting 
to  talk  with  their  neighbours.  In  the 
church  %  or  choir  at  the  night  service,  they 
were  to  go  about  in  the  middle  of  the 
psalms  and  prayers,  carrying  a  dark  lantern, 
and  if  they  found  any  one  asleep,  to 
make  some  little  sound  to  awake  him,  or  if  he 
slept  too  fast  to  be  so  awakened,  to  open  the 
dark  lantern,  and  turn  the  light  full  in  his  face. 

There  was  commonly  a  school  kept  near 
the  great  abbeys,  and  at  the  expense  of  tho 
monasteries.  In  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  a.d.  1562,  the  Speaker  of 
tho  House  of  Commons,  Williams,  complained 
that  more  than  a  hundred  flourishing  schools 
had  been  destroyed  which  had  been  main- 
tained  by  the  monasteries,  and  that  igno- 
rance had  greatly  increased.  These  schools 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  done  much  to 
advance  the  state  of  learning  among  the 
people.  The  masters  were  not  paid  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  invite  the  best  teachers.  John 
Somerset,  who  was  afterwards  tutor  and 
physician  to  King  Henry  VI.,  began  life  as 
master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  a.d.  1418.  The  abbot  of  that  rich 
monastery  gave  him  a  salary  of  forty  shillings 
a  year,  which,  even  according  to  tho  value  of 
money  at  that  time,  would  not  be  more  than 
about  the  salary  of  a  village  schoolmaster 
now ;  and  this  was  to  a  man  who  taught  arts 
and  languages,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  his  time.  In  earlier  times  the 
schools  were  within  tho  abbey,  and  the 
children  who  were  admitted  to  them  were 
taught  by  the  monks,  under  tho  inspection  of 
the  prior ;  but  these  were  chiefly  the  "  little 
monks,"  or  children  whom  their  parents, 
according  to  the  permission  of  this  rule, 
which  cannot  be  commended,  dedicated  in 
infancy  to  monkhood,  without  any  choico 
of  their  own.  The  neighbours  were,  how- 
ever, permitted  in  most  monasteries  to  send 
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their  children  to  these  schools,  where  they 
might,  without  expense,  be  taught  grammar 
and  church  music. 

The  churches  of  the  Old  Benedictine 
monasteries  were  remarkable  in  many  places 
for  their  very  great  beauty  and  magnificence. 
Whatever  skill  in  building  the  Saxons  pos- 
sessed— and  they  had  skill  enough  to  erect 
arched  roofs,  and  ornamental  windows,  and 
pillars  supporting  towers — was  far  outdone 
by  the  Norman  churchmen,  who  began, 
very  soon  after  they  were  possessed  of  the 
English  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  everywhere  to 
pull  down  the  old  churches,  and  raise  up  new 
onas  on  a  scale  of  much  greater  magnificence. 
And,  indeed,  the  early  Norman  architects, 
whether  churchmen  and  monks,  or  profes- 
sional builders,  soon  attained  to  an  excellence 
and  skill  which  now,  at  the  distance  of  five 
or  six  hundred  years,  we  admire,  but  cannot 
imitate.  The  best  attempts  at  church  archi- 
tecture which  are  made  now  are  but  imper- 
fect copies  from  the  models  which  they  have 
left.  Much  ignorance  has  prevailed  upon 
this  subject;  and  for  a  long  time  these  build- 
ings were  treated  with  a  base  contempt  by 
persons  who  had  no  other  notion  of  architec- 
ture than  to  raise  up  ugly  high  brick  walls, 
with  holes  through  them  for  windows.  But 
now  this  excellent  art  has  been  revived,  and 
the  old  abbey-churches  which  are  yet  left 
have  been  restored  from  the  mutilation  and 
shameful  disfigurements  which  they  had  suf- 
fered. Among  the  Benedictine  churches  still 
remaining  to  this  day  are  to  be  reckoned  St. 
Albans,  which,  except  the  Saxon  portions  yet 
left,  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Lanfranc  and 
William  the  Conqueror  ;  Westminster  Abbey, 
which,  though  handsomely  built  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  was  rebuilt  in  Henry  III.'s 
time,  chiefly  at  that  king's  expense;  Selby 
Abbey,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror ; 
Tewkesbury,  in  Gloucestershire ;  Romsey,  in 
the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  the  beautiful 
church  of  an  old  Benedictine  nunnery,  founded 
by  Bishop  Ethelwold,  in  King  Edgar's  reign ; 
Peterborough,  turned  into  a  cathedral  church 
at  the  Reformation ;  Bath,  Gloucester,  and  Ches- 
ter, preserved  by  the  same  means ;  Shrewsbury, 
Great  Malvern,  and  Brecon.  Among  those  of 
equal  magnificence  shamefully  destroyed,  in 
many  cases  to  the  great  injury  of  religion  (for 
whatever  became  of  the  monks,  the  churches 
ought  to  have  been  spared),  were  Ramsey  and 
Thorney,  Hunts;  Tavistock,  Devon;  Colches- 
ter; Hydo  Abbey,  near  Winchester;  St. 
Augustine's,  Canterbury ;  Croyland  and  Spald- 
ing, Lincolnshire ;  Reading  Abbey,  the  foun- 
dation and  burial-place  of  Henry  I. ;  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  Glastonbury,  Malmesbury, 
Evesham,  Whitby,  St.  Mary's,  York; 
King  Alfred's  nunnery,  founded  for  his 
daughter  at  Shaftesbury;  King  Edward  the 
Elder's,  at  Wilton,  and  many  more :  of  all 
which  scarcely  any  trace  is  now  to  be 
found. 


The  building  next  in  beauty  to  the  chore 
was  the  chapter-house,  or  council-chambe 
where  all  rose  at  the  coming  of  the  abbot,  az 
received  him  with  every  mark  of  reverene 
The  style  of  homage  and  respect  paid  by  tl 
members  of  these  religious  houses  to  the 
superiors  was  in  accordance  with  the  noma* 
paid  by  vassals  to  their  lord ;  but  when  ti 
power  of  the  abbot  seemed  to  exceed  ti 
rules,  it  might  be  checked  by  the  decision  < 
the  chapter.  The  style  of  these  beautif 
chapter-houses  may  be  judged  of  from  tho 
which  still  remain  in  the  precincts  of  01 
cathedrals,  particularly  at  Salisbury  ax 
Westminster. 

Adjoining  the  church  and  chapter-boa 
were  the  cloisters,  where  the  monks  read,  i 
walked  and  conversed,  and  where  the  childn 
sometimes  were  brought  to  say  their  lean 
to  the  prior.  The  refectory,  or  dining-hai 
was  often  a  part  of  the  building  of  great  si 
and  beauty ;  but  of  this  few  specimens  no 
remain.  The  dormitory,  where  the  man] 
slept  in  a  common  chamber,  was  a  large  upp 
room,  sometimes  built  over  the  cloisters ;  ai 
in  large  monasteries  there  were  sometaft 
more  than  one.  Old  and  young  were  to  sIm 
in  the  same  apartment,  and  not  the  youi 
alone,  that  the  presence  of  the  aged  migj 
serve  as  a  check  to  indiscreet  mirth.  Thai 
were  to  be  not  fewer  than  from  ten  to  twenft 
in  one  chamber,  and  they  had  a  laaj 
burning. 

In  every  great  abbey  there  was  a  liaj 
room,  called  the  Scriptorium,  or  writing  rooa, 
where  several  writers  were  employed  in  OBBf 
ing  books  for  the  use  of  the  library.  Hi 
abbots  of  St.  Albans  did  good  service  in  tbsl 
way.  The  Abbot  Paul  built  the  scriptorflBl 
in  Lanfranc'8  time  which  had  afterwardi  ■ 
estate  settled  separately  upon  it ;  and  Jokl 
Whethamsted,  an  abbot,  who  built  a  at* 
library  in  Henry  VI.'s  reign,  is  said  to  dUV 
had  copies  of  eighty  different  works  nail 
while  he  was  abbot.  The  same  was  dose,  si 
Durham,  at  Glastonbury,  at  St.  Augustine^ 
Canterbury,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  otfcsl 
places;  for  the  larger  monasteries  wares! 
careful  of  their  libraries. 

The  Rules  of  St.  Benedict  advise  his  modi 
to  have  their  abbeys  situated  near  a  runna| 
stream,  that  they  may  have  a  mill  on  the] 
mises.  This  was  generally  observed, 
were  also  to  have  a  garden,  a  bakehouse, 
a  brewhouse,  that  there  might  be  as  little] 
as  possible  for  Bending  abroad  for  their 
plies.  And  for  the  same  reason  they 
recommended  to  have  all  necessary  arts 
tised  among  themselves,  that  they 
supply  themselves  with  clothing  and 
ever  else  they  wanted.  As  the  abbeys 
came  richer,  these  arts,  however,  were 
exercised  so  much  by  the  monks  as  by 
servants  of  the  monastery. 

It  was  common  for  the  early  Norman 
to  come  end  keep  Christmas,  or  other  ol4 
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chief  feasts  of  the  Church,  in  some  of  the 
principal  monasteries,  as  Hyde  Abbey,  near 
Winchester,  or  St.  Alban's,  or  Tewkesbury", 
or  Gloucester.  This  was  the  time  when  the 
abbot's  hospitality  was  most  especially  exerted, 
u  the  number  of  retainers  the  kings  brought 
with  them  was  no  trine.  At  St.  Alban's,  in 
Henry'a  III. 'a  time,  there  was  stabling  pro- 
i&d  for  three  hundred  horses. 

The  Benedictines,  as  they  were  the  most 
ancient  and  numerous,  were  also  the 
richest,  order  of  monks  in  England.  The 
Saxon  kings  and  nobles,  particularly  in 
Dunstan'a  time,  gave  them  large  manors  and 
estates,  and  the  attachment  of  the  native  Eng- 
liih,  u  well  as  of  the  Normans,  seems  to  have 
been  given  chiefly  to  them.  A  great  number 
of  buhops  were  taken,  before  and  after  the 
Conquest,  from  their  monasteries;  and  the 
three  archbishops  who  presided  next  after  the 
Conquest,  and  others  in  the  following  reigns, 
were  Benedictines.  It  was  to  this  order  also 
that  the  mitred  abbots  belonged,  of  whom 
twenty-nine  sat  in  Parliament  as  spiritual 
pen  and  barons.     [Abbots.] 

The  dress  of  the  Benedictine  monks  con- 
Mted  of  woollen  stockings  and  boots,  a  white 
fowy-wolsey  shirt  and  breeches,  a  black 
tonic,  or  cassock,  and  a  black  cowl  to  put  over 
the  head.  When  at  work,  they  wore  a  scapular, 
which  consisted  of  a  sleeveless  garment  made 
of  two  strips  of  cloth  hanging  down  behind 
tod  before. 

,  Bmediction.— A  "  beiiison,"  or  solemn 
invocation  of  the  Divine  blessing  [Lat.  bene- 
tct»]  upon  persons  or  things.  Simple  forms 
of  benediction  occur  frequently  in  the  do- 
Botic  life  of  Christians  everywhere,  as  in  the 
familiar  form  of  leave-taking,  "  Good-bye," 
which  is  really  "  God  be  with  you,"  or  in  the 
tieanng  of  food  and  those  who  partake  of  it, 
which  is  popularly  known  as  "  grace  "  before 
neat  or  after  meat.  More  formal  are  those 
which  occur  in  Divine  Service,  as  in  the 
antral  salutation,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you," 
"And  with  thy  spirit."  In  a  still  more 
•oJemn  form  benedictions  become  the  purpose 
of  abort  services,  when  they  are  usually  acts 
of  dedication  to  sacred  use. 

Bbyediction  of  Chukch  Ornaments  and 
pTcrsos. — All  the  vestments  and  vessels  used 
a  Divine  Service  were  anciently  set  apart  for 
their  aacred  ate  by  words  of  prayer  specially 
■dopted  to  each  of  them.  Thus  there  are 
■pirate  benedictions  in  the  old  Service-books 
ft*  the  amice,  the  alb,  the  girdle,  the 
■triple,  the  stole,  and  the  chasuble.  Such 
psjen  were  also  used  for  the  benediction  of 
jb*  altar  linen,  the  paten,  the  chalice,  the 
fenioe-booka,  the  thurible,  and  for  all  other 
*  ornaments "  or  vessels  used  in  Divine 
Jferrice.  Those  used  in  the  dedication  of  the 
altar  linen  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the 
*Mt  (4-  indicates  the  sign  of  the  Cross): 
"Hear  our  prayers  O  Lord;  and  be  pleased 
Rax..- 5 


to  bl+ess  and  sancti+fy  these  linen  cloths 
which  are  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  holy 
altar;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
•*  O  Lord  God  Almighty,  Who  didst  instruct 
Thy  servant  Moses  for  forty  days  in  the 
making  of  ornaments  and  textures,  ...  be 
pleased  to  ble+ss,  sanct+ify,  and  conse-r- 
crate  these  cloths  of  linen,  that  they  may 
touch  and  be  used  about  the  altar  of  Thy  most 
glorious  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Who 
ever  liveth  and  reigneth,"  &c. 

The  custom  of  blessing  Church  utensils  can 
be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  consecration  of 
the  great  church  at  Jerusalem,  in  a.d.  335, 
when  it  is  mentioned  by  the  ecclesiastical 
historian  Sozomen.  Forms  which  were  used 
near  to  that  time  are  extant  in  the  Sacra- 
mentary  of  Gelasius  [a.d.  492],  and  forms  are 
also  extant  which  were  used  in  the  English 
Church  in  the  eighth  century.  It  was  con- 
tinued by  English  bishops  long  subsequent  to 
the  Reformation,  and  is  still  occasionally  used 
by  them. 

Benediction  of  Chops — In  almost  every 
Christian  country  there  are  special  services 
invoking  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  special 
produce  of  the  country.     [Rogations.] 

Benediction  of  Flags  and  Banners. 
— The  use  of  sacred  standards  in  war  may  be 
reasonably  traced  back  to  the  Jews,  who,  in 
the  first  days  of  their  independence,  were 
divinely  directed  to  pitch  every  man  "  by  his 
own  standard  with  the  ensign  of  his  father's 
house,"  the  four  standards  indicated  being 
described  in  the  Targum  as  of  beautiful  em- 
broidery work.  The  Labarum  of  Constantino 
was  obviously  considered  very  sacred,  and  so 
also  was  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which 
was  kept  in  the  feretory  behind  the  altar  in 
Durham  Cathedral.  The  form  used  for  tho 
benediction  of  banners  in  the  mediaeval 
Church  is  given  in  Haskell's  Monumenta 
Mtualia,  ii.  326,  and  in  the  aame  place  is  re- 
printed the  form  used  at  the  present  day  in 
the  English  army  when  new  colours  are  pre- 
sented to  a  regiment. 

Benediction  of  Fonts. — The  water  with 
which  or  in  which  persons  were  to  be 
baptised  was  set  apart  for  the  purpose  with 
words  and  acts  of  blessing  at  the  very  earliest 
period  to  which  ceremonies  not  ordered  in 
Scripture  can  be  traced,  St.  Cyprian  [a.d.  256] 
expressly  saying  that  the  water  was'  first 
cleansed  and  sanctified  by  the  priest  or  bishop. 
In  what  manner  this  was  done  in  tho  sixth 
century  is  shown  by  the  "  Service  Book,"  or 
44  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gelasius  and  Gregory," 
where  both  the  prayers  and  the  rites  for  this 
service  are  given.  Similar  ceremonies  and 
prayers  were  used  in  the  Church  of  England 
down  to  the  time  when  the  Service-books  were 
translated  from  Latin  into  English.  Up  to 
this  period  the  benediction  of  the  font  was  a 
service  in  itself,  and  so  it  continued  to  be  in 
the  first  English  Prayer  Book,  where  the  rubric 
ordered  that  "  the  water  in  the  font  shall  be 
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changed  every  month  once  at  the  least,  and  afore 
any  child  be  baptised  in  the  water  so  changed y 
the  priest  shall  say  at  the  font  these  prayers 
following  ;  "  the  prayers  being  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  those  in  the  modern  service, 
beginning,  "  0  merciful  God,  grant  that  the 
old  Adam,"  and  ending,  "  Thy  faithful  and 
elect  children;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  The  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
this  benediction  of  the  font  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century,  when  St.  Augustine 
speaks  of  it  in  two  of  his  sermons. 

Benediction  of  Foundation  Stones. — 
This  custom  can  be  traced  up  to  the  seventh 
century,  and  a  short  service  was  provided  for 
the  purpose  in  the  old  Latin  Service-books  of 
the  Church  of  England  fMaskelTs  Monum. 
Hit.,  cccxv.  193].  A  similar  service  is  still 
used,  but  its  form  is  usually  privately  ar- 
ranged, sanctioned  by  the  bishop  in  whose 
diocese  the  church  is  about  to  be  built.  It  is 
customary  to  commemorate  the  benediction 
of  a  "  corner  stone,"  or  foundation  stone,  by 
carving  a  cross  upon  it,  and  this  cross  may  be 
observed  on  churches  built  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

Bbnediction  of  Houses. — It  was  once 
the  custom  to  have  new  houses  blessed  and 
dedicated  with  a  religious  service,  of  which 
there  is  a  reminiscence  in  the  "  house  warm- 
ing," the  religious  service  having  naturally 
been  accompanied  by  hospitality. 

Benediction  of  the  People.  —  This  is 
a  ministerial  act,  performed  in  the  name  of 
God,  a  custom  which  the  Christian  Church 
inherited  from  the  Jews,  and  which  the 
Jews  inherited  from  the  patriarchal  ages, 
when  Melchizedek,  "  King  of  Salem,  that  is, 
King  of  Peace,"  "  the  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God,"  pronounced  the  blessing  of  peace  on  the 
people  of  Israel  "while  vet  in  the  loins" 
of  their  forefather,  saying,  "Blessed  be 
Abram  of  the  Most  High  God,  possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  blessed  be  the  Most 
High  God,  which  hath  delivered  thine  enemies 
into  thy  hand"  [Gen.  xiv.  19;  comp.  Heb. 
vii.  7,  10].  When  Aaron  and  his  sons  were 
set  apart  for  the  priestly  office,  the  office 
to  which  the  family  was  dedicated  was  (1)  to 
"  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord ;  " 
(2)  "  to  stand  before  the  Lord  to  minister 
unto  Him ; "  and  (3)  "  to  bless  in  His  name  " 
[Deut.  x.  8,  xxi.  5].  The  exact  form  in 
which  this  benediction  was  to  be  given  by  the 
Jewish  ministry  was  enjoined  also  by  God 
Himself  in  the  words,  "  On  this  wise  shall  ye 
bless  the  children  of  Israel,  saying  unto  them, 
The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee  :  the  Lord 
make  His  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee:  the  Lord  lift  up  His 
countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace  " 
[Numb.  vi.  22 — 26],  a  form  which  is  found 
three  times  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

In  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church 
our  Lord  gave  direction  to  the  apostles  to  use 


acts  of  benediction  as  part  of  their  i 
tions.  "Into  whatsoever  house  y 
first  say,  Peace  be  to  this  house.  Ai 
son  of  peace  be  there,  your  peace  a 
upon  it :  if  not,  it  shall  turn  to  yon 
[Luke  x.  5].  "  Peace  I  leave  with  ; 
peace  I  give  unto  you  "  [John  xiv.  27 
His  last  words  and  act  as  He  depart 
His  earthly  ministry  are  thus  record* 
lifted  up  His  hands  and  blessed  them 
xxiv.  60],  perhaps  in  the  words 
Easter  salutation, "  Peace  be  unto  you 
xx.  19]. 

The  apostolic  use  of  ministerial  bem 
is  illustrated  by  many  instances  in  the 
St.  Paul  concluding  each  of  his  wit! 
benediction ;  St.  Peter  closing  his  fin 
with  one ;  and  St.  John  using  one  at 
of  Revelations  which  makes  a  fitt 
mination  to  the  whole  Bible.  The  fa 
used  are  substantially  the  two  whici 
familiar  to  Christians  of  modern  tin* 
first  of  these  is  called  "The  Peace 
Latin  the  "  Pax,"  and  is  in  its  simpl 
"  The  peace  of  the  Lord  be  with  you  a 
in  its  longer  one,  "  The  peace  of  Go 
passeth  all  understanding,  keep  yon 
and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love 
and  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lor 
the  blessing  of  God  Almighty,  the 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be 
you,  and  remain  with  you  always. 
second  form  of  benediction  is  an  apost 
which  St.  Paul  uses,  with  slight  varia 
the  end  of  all  his  Epistles :  "  The  giw 
Lord  JesuB  Christ,  and  the  love  of  € 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
you  all."  The  latter  part  of  "  The 
that  is,  the  blessing  in  the  name 
Holy  Trinity,  is  not  found  in  Scrip! 
has  been  used  from  Anglo-Saxon  tin* 
Communion  Service  of  the  Church  of  1 
It  stands  by  itself  at  the  end  of  t 
firmation  Service,  and  is  the  ordinary 
which  ministerial  benedictions  are  giv 
former  portion  is  substantially  ft 
Philippians  iv.  7  and  1  Peter  v.  14. 

It  seems  always  to  have  been  es 
for  the  ministerial  benediction  to 
nounced  with  a  particular  ffestl 
"  lifting  up  of  the  hands  and  M 
which  is  mentioned  in  both  the  Old  • 
Testaments.  Perhaps  the  moat; 
gesture  is  that  of  "  lifting  up  of  tfat 
with  both  arms  outstretched  to«y 
people.  But  in  paintings  and  fk 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  tfc 
tive  Church,  our  Lord,  Hia  Apod 
bishops  and  priests  are  represented  aj 
ing  out  the  right  hand,  with  tfci 
arranged  in  one  of  two  forms:  (1)1 
finger,  the  fourth,  is  bent  inwards,  H 
tip  meets  that  of  the  thumb,  4 
finger,  the  middle  and  the  little  finf 
held  upright :  this  being  the  cuatfll 
Eastern  Church.      (2)  The  ring  M 
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the  little  finger  are  bent  inward,  while  the 
thumb  and  the  other  two  fingers  are  held 
upright,  which  is  the  custom  of  the  Western 
Church.  The  symbolism  assigned  to  these 
different  gestures  does  not  offer  any  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  them,  but  the  gestures 
themselves  are  both  of  the  most  venerable 
antiquity  in  the  Christian  Church. 

BlKBDICTIOlf      OF      TUB      BLESSED      SaCKA- 

ikst. —  A  modern  very  popular  Roman 
Catholic  rite.  The  priest  takes  the  reserved 
Sacrament  from  the  Tabernacle,  and  places  it 
in  a  moxstrancb  for  the  veneration  of  the 
congregation-  It  is  then  incensed  and  a  Hymn 
k  song,  "  Tantum  ergo  sacramentum,"  after 
vhich,  and  some  versicles  and  a  collect,  the 
officiating  priest  takes  again  the  monstrance 
holding  the  reserved  Sacrament,  and  holds 
it  m>  in  his  hand  to  the  view  of  the  people, 
while  all  remain  perfectly  silent.  This  rite 
k  known  in  France  as  Ls  Salut, 

Benediction  op  Ships. — A  religious  ser- 
vice used  at  the  launching  of  new  ships. 
When  it  has  fallen  wholly  into  disuse,  there 
ii  still  a  survival  of  it  in  the  custom  of 
braking  a  bottle  of  wine  on  the  bows  of  a 
■hip  as  she  is  formally  named  at  the  moment 
(rf  hunching. 

Betidiction  op  Swords. — On  "Letare" 
8anday,  the  4th  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  on 
Christmas  Eve,  the  Pope  used  to  bless  with 
special  ceremonies  swords  of  honour  to  be 
*ent  as  presents  of  state  to  favoured  so- 
"veigiu.  Such  a  sword  was  blessed  by 
fofiuill.  for  Henry  VIII.  That  Pope  dying, 
it  wii  sent  to  the  Jong,  with  a  velvet  cap  of 
maintenance,  by  Leo,  and  presented  to  him 
vita  great  state  and  ceremony  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  on  May  19th,  1513.  This  sword 
■  still  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
tt  Oxford.  It  has  various  engraved  designs 
tpn  it,  and  under  a  crystal  at  the  top  of  the 
tut  is  the  word  "  Vigilate,"  with  a  winged 

WBNghSB. 

There  was  also  a  formula  for  the  blessing 
<rf  an  ordinary  knight's  sword  among  similar 
layers  at  the  end  of  the  Salisbury  Missal. 

Beaadiotlim. — The  thanksgiving  hymn 
tf  Zicharias  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  John  the 
&ptut  (Luke   i.    68-79),  used  at   Morning 
fta.yer  from  the  ninth  century  at  least,  if  not 
toner;    and    thence    through    the    Sarura 
Jfoiary,  where  it  was  used  at  Lauds  (the 
*&n&  of  the  ancient  seven  offices),  descend- 
^g  to  us  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  Incarna- 
tion and  the  Church.     Our  first  Prayer  Book 
(1549)  had  it  in  its  present  place,  but  with- 
*rt  the  Jubilate  as  an  alternative,  which  was 
feerted  in  1552;    from  then  till  the   last 
**ision  in  1662,  either  might  be  used  at  dis- 
fceboQ ;  but  in  1662  the  use  of  the  Benedict™ 
*m   made    compulsory,    except     when    it 
•warred  in  a  Lesson  or  Gospel,  that  is  to  say, 
Inept  on  the  25th  March  and  the  24th  June. 
bs  Jubilate  is  thus  (strictly  speaking)  to  be 


less  often  used  than  under  the  Old  Lectionary, 
unless,  which  is  doubtful,  the  rubric  is  to 
apply  to  an  Evening  Lesson  also,  in  which 
case  it  will  be  used  on  the  24th  September  as 
well.  In  practice,  however,  the  old  discre- 
tion is  universally  retained,  and  formerly,  but 
not  often  now,  went  frequently  almost  to  the 
entire  disuse  of  the  Benedict  us,  probably  from 
the  mere  desire  to  "save  time."  That  it 
was  commonly  so  in  1848,  when  Dr.  New- 
man wrote  his  story,  "  Loss  and  Gain,"  a 
passage  at  p.  216  (4th  edition)  will  show  ;  and 
Archdeacon  Freeman  in  1855  speaks  of  the 
"  very  general  use "  of  the  Jubilate,  and 
attempts  to  render  a  reason  (" Principles  of 
Divine  Service,"  i.  357). 

The  text  in  our  present  Prayer  Book  is  not 
that  of  any  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
though  it  is  nearer  to  Tyndall,  1535,  than  to 
any  other ;  it  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  book  of  1552  (the  single  difference 
is  hand  for  hands  in  the  seventh  verse),  in 
which  year  a  few  variations  were  made  from 
1549,  the  only  important  one  being  a  mighty 
salvation  for  an  horn  of  salvation.  This,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  read  in  our  present 
New  Testament,  both  of  1611  and  1881.  The 
latter  has  an  important  change  to  what  is 
considered,  though  very  doubtfully,  the 
better  Greek  reading  in  the  last  verse  but 
one,  shall  visit  us,  for  hath  visited. 

Benefice. — The  temporary  right  of  pro- 
perty in  an  ecclesiastical  estate.  This  right 
of  property  is  usually  a  life-interest,  and  is 
practically  limited  to  the  reception  of  the 
income  which  is  yielded  by  the  estate.  With 
a  few  exceptions  [Sinecures^,  the  holders  of 
such  estates  have  certain  duties  imposed  upon 
them,  for  the  performance  of  which  the 
usufruct  of  the  estate  is  intended  to  be  the 
equivalent. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
bene/Uium,  which  signified  land  conferred  on 
soldiers  for  faithful  service,  and  so  called 
because  held  by  the  free  gift  and  beneficence 
of  the  sovereign.  Originally  all  church 
moneys  were  under  the  control  of  the  bishops, 
who  distributed  them  at  their  own  judgment. 
When  the  Church  acquired  lands  these  also 
were  in  part  assigned  to  the  clergy,  but  over 
the  allotment  of  these,  too,  the  bishops  had 
much  control.  It  was  not  until  the  twelfth 
century  that  they  became  fixed.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
all  Church  endowments,  or  at  least  of  the 
endowments  of  parochial  churches,  those 
who  had  contributed  to  the  building  and 
endowments  of  such  churches  were  recognised 
as  having  some  right  to  the  nomination  of 
the  clerks  who  should  serve  them.  This 
became  the  right  of  advowson,  which  has  been 
defined  as  "  a  kind  of  reversionary  right  of 
presentation  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  a 
man  and  his  heirs  for  ever"  (Godolphin 
in    Fhilhrnore's   EccL    Law),     The    word, 
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according  to  the  same  writer  "  is  a  kind  of 
bastard   French    word,    either    because    the 
patron  thereof,  claiming   his  jus  patronatus 
therein,  advocat  se  in  his  own  right  to  the 
same,   eamque  esse  sui  quasi  clientis  loco,  or 
rather  because  the  patron  in  his  own  right 
advocat  ahum  to  the  church  being  vacant,  and 
presents  him  to  it.*'    An  advowson  which  is 
attached  to  a  manor  is  said  to  be  an  advowson 
appendant ;  when  it  is  held  by  an  owner  as 
his  personal  right,  having  been  by  any  process 
separated  from  a  manor,  it  is  an  advowson  in 
gross.    A  patron  who  appoints  a  clerk  to  any 
benefice  presents  him  to  the  bishop  for  that 
purpose,  who  thereupon,  if  there  be  no  im- 
pediment, institutes  him.      This  then  is  a 
living  held  by  Presentation.     If  the  advow- 
son belongs  to  the  bishop  he  presents  the 
clerk  as  well  as  institutes  him ;  this  is  called 
collation.    After  Institution  (q.v.)  must  follow 
Induction  (q.v.).    A  few  benefices  are  called 
Donatives  (q.v.) ;  in  these  the  patron  puts  the 
clerk  in  possession  without  any  presentation  to 
the  Ordinary.   Where  cathedral  or  other  cor- 
porations, such  as  city  companies,  hold  an  ad- 
vowson, it  is  called  elective.    But  the  Crown 
being  patron  paramount  of  all  benefices  in 
England,  it  follows  that  all  advow&ons  which 
are  not  duly  filled  up  by  the  patrons  belong 
to    the  Crown.      Sometimes   this    happens 
through  lapse,    in    cases  where  six  months 
have  elapsed  without  any  appointment  being 
made.    It  may  happen  also  by  reason  of  the 
patron  being    outlawed,    or     convicted     of 
simony.    During  the  vacation  of  a  See  the 
Crown  has  right  of  presentation  to  all  bene- 
fices to  which  the  bishop  could  have  collated. 
Even  if  a  bishop  has  instituted,  the  clerk 
cannot  claim  the  benefice  if  the  bishop  should 
die  before   induction.      Upon  promotion  of 
any  beneficed  clergyman  to  a  bishopric,  the 
benefice    vacated    by    him    falls     for    that 
occasion  to  the  presentation  of  the  Crown. 
But  if  a  clerk  be  appointed  to  a  colonial 
bishopric  the    presentation  to    the   benefice 
which  he  leaves  does  not  go  to  the  Crown. 
This  was  decided  in  1857,  in  the  case  The 
Queen  against  the  Provost  of  Eton.    A  Roman 
Catholic  cannot  present.    A  benefice  which 
becomes  vacant  is  said  to  be  avoided.    Of  the 
benefices  belonging  to  the  Crown,  according 
to  the  Clergy  List  of  1885,  366  belong  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  67  7  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Those  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  are  under  a 
certain   yearly  value  in  the   King's    books. 
The  origin  of  this  custom  is  said  to  have  been 
that  in  ancient  times    the  Chancellor   had 
many  clergymen  acting  as  his  officials,  for 
whom  he  was  bound  to  make  provision.     (See 
Phillimore's  Ecel.  Law,  vol.   i.,  p.  385).     In 
1863  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  West- 
bury,  carried  a  measure  enabling  him  to  sell 
some  of  the  small  benefices  in  his  gift  to 
private  patrons,  with  the  object  in  some  cases 
of  adding  the  purchase  money  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  benefice,  and  so  increasing  its 


value,  in  others*  where  the  benefice  sol 
was  more  valuable,  of  adding  to  tl 
endowment  of  others  still  remaining  to  tl 
Chancellor.  To  the  Royal  livings  appertaii 
ing  to  the  Crown  and  the  Chancellor,  shoo] 
be  added  21  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Wale 
and  41  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancester. 

It  is  necessary  that  any  man  holding 
benefice  shall  have  been  ordained  to  tl 
priesthood.  According  to  the  present  law  < 
Pluralities,  if  a  holder  of  one  benefice  is  pn 
sented  to  another,  he  gives  up  the  first  on  tl 
day  of  institution  to  the  second ;  it  is  avoids 
as  though  he  had  died. 

In  certain  cases  two  or  more  benefitt 
may  be  united.  This  can  only  be  don 
however,  (1)  by  the  Archbishop  of  the  Pn 
vince,  in  his  own  diocese,  or  at  the  requests 
one  of  his  suffragans,  where  the  united  pops 
lation  does  not  exceed  1,500,  and  the  aggia 
gate  value  does  not  exceed  £500 ;  or  (2)  bj 
the  Queen  in  council,  or  (3)  by  special  Act  fa 
benefices  within  the  metropolis.  Unfa 
this  Act  as  many  as  five  parishes  within  til 
City  of  London,  where  the  resident  popik- 
tion  has  become  small,  are  united  into  oiSj 
and  all  the  churches  but  one  have  besi 
pulled  down.  This  is  why  it  is  not  it- 
frequent  that  a  benefice  is  in  the  ptesentstisi 
of  two  patrons  alternately  {e.g.  the  Crowi 
and  a  city  company,  or  the  Crown  and  • 
private  patron).  When  there  were  twi 
churches  each  patron  possessed  one,  and  ky 
'  this  provision  the  old  rights  of  the  patrosj 
are  preserved.  In  most  cases  portions  of  tfc* 
revenue  of  the  united  benefices  are  tnaf* 
f  erred  to  some  other  poor  metropolitan  bsM» 
fice,  or  a  new  church  is  built  and  endowed  • 
some  crowded  district.    When  a  church  U 

Sulled  down,  great  care  is  used  to  pturast 
esecration  of  burial  grounds,  and  destroctiol 
of  monuments.  Similarly,  when  a  parish  tafl 
become  too  populous  to  be  properly  ssmi 
by  one  church,  and  new  churches  are  bdHj 
they  are  sometimes  made  chapels-of-6MM 
under  the  mother  church;  but  more  cam 
monly  fresh  districts  are  formed  roundest! 
new  church,  and  these  become  ttnus]| 
benefices.  The  incumbents  used  to  be  cdM 
perpetual  curates,  but  are  now  styled  tMJ 
[Perpetual  Curate.]  J 

A  benefice   becomes   a   freehold  far  "* 
holder's  life,  but  he   may  be   deprived 
suspended  for     heresy    or    immorality, 
under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
(q.v.) ;  or  the  benefice  may  be  seqi 
for  debt.     In  this  case  the  bishop 
a  curate  and  assigns   him  a  stipend, 
the  debts  are    paid.      During   the  ~ 
the  incumbent  of  the  sequestered 
not  to    accept    any  other  preferment, 
by   doing  so    the   first  benefice    would1 
avoided. 


Beneficiary.— The 

benefice,  now  usually 


e  person 
called  tl 


who 
the  Ih< 


[q.  v.]  of  »IateTer  rank  he  may  be,  whether 
in  tfchbuhop  or  a  vicar. 

B«Uflt  of  Clorgy,— A  mcdi&'val  cus- 
tom by  wfcich  accused  persons  who  could 
pore  tbenwelres  lobe  "clergy"  or"clerkii" 
(sulci  Hi itii  the  benefit  of  being  tried  bv  a 
CbnrrL  court,  which  was  considered  to  be  leu 
mi  loin  a  secular  court  The  proof  re- 
fund was  the  ability  to  read  Lutin ;  and 
tou  proof  was  ao  evaded  that  the  privi- 
legt  became  greatly  abused,  any  one  claiming 
il  *bo  oould  scramble  through  a  single  verse 
s)  tot  latin  Bible,  a  process  popularly  called 
" reading  his  neck  verse."  At  the  Reforms. 
tin  the  clergy  were  prohibited  from  claiming 
the  Benefit  of  Clergy  by  Statutes  of  1631, 
IMS,  uid  1511,  and  from  that  time  they  have 
best  mbiect  to  the  ordinary  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion of  t&»  judges  of  assise.  But  it  was  re- 
tained in  a  modified  form  until  the  year  1827, 
■h™  it  was  entirely  abolished  by  7  4  SGeo. 

it,  tat. 

Bout. — A  shortened  form  of  the  name  of 
St  Benedict  which  is  found  in  the  dedications 
of  churches  in  London  and  Cambridge,  and 
tin  in  that  of  St  Benet's  College,  Cambridge. 

Beaut  tu 

[iisi  to  the 

itolytea,      Thus   the  Latin  words  "nempe 

hoc  uon  excludit   omnes    inferiores    sod    eoi 

in  translated  by  Foxe  the  Marty  rologist, 
"For  this  does  not  exclude  all  the  inferiors, 
bu  ■>/«  nr*  at  hart  take*  Rennet  and  Collelt." 
So  d»  John  Lambert  is  represented  as  saying, 
"I  my  the  order  or  state  of  priests  and 
swoon  was  ordained  by  God,  but  aubdeacons 
•sd  conjurers,  otherwise  called  eiorciste  and 
Molitat,  which  we  call  Benet  and  Colltlt.  were 
■fttnicd  by  the  invention  of  men  "  [Foxe's 
JKumd  Monument!,  lis.  534,  634,  v.  191,  cd. 
I'K].  These  popular  names  hod  some  asso- 
"~a,  perhaps,  with  the  "  benet  book  "  and 
tt  book  which  are  named  in  some  an- 
*M  inventories  of  church  goods  [Haskell's 
Jf".  Mil.  i.,  cxlrii.,  cvii.,  cd.].  But  the 
Mk  "  colet "  U  no  doubt  a  corrupt  form  of 
"•coMe,"  and  "  benet "  may  have  been  sug- 
P*™  by  the  association  between  the  ideas  of 
narnjm  and  blessing,  or  between  the  exor- 
^  s  official  name  and  his  duties  in  connec- 
nw  with  blessed  or  "  holy  "  water,  which 
aW  was  always  exorcised  before  it  was 
Uwdforuse, 


'tsfcttb 


.    1687  - 


1752] —A  distin- 


•<  the  Christian  Church  by  his  critical  study 
■  ths  Now  Testament.  John  Albert  Bengel 
*»  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  minister  at  Win- 
"■den  m  Wirtemberg.  He  studied  at  Stutt- 
pt  and  Tubingen,  and  having  acquired  a 
"rotation  for  his  accurate  knowledge  of  that 
httuge  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Greek 
tt  Denkendorf.     His  most  important  work 


was  his  Gnomon  Ifori  Talainenti,  a  book 
which  is  still  highly  appreciated  by  Protest- 
ant theologians. 

Bsvoitier.    [Benattoa.] 

Bennet'i     Hulme,    St.       [Norwich, 

BtSHOFIUC  OF.] 

Benno,  St.  [1010-1108].— A  native  of 
Goslar,  in  Hanover,  where,  after  taking  orders, 
he  became  a  teacher.  He  was  the  author  of 
two  woiks  still  extant,  on  Teaching  and  on 
the  Sunday  GotptU.  He  was  twice  imprisoned 
by  Henry  IV.,  on  suspicion  of  disloyalty. 
His  canonisation  in  1 623  was  much  ridiculed 
by  Lutbor,  who  brought  forward  some  in- 
stances of  his  defective  character.  He  is 
buried  at  Munich,  and  is  accepted  as  the 
patron  saint  of  Bavaria. 

BemtlOT  RiCHAKn  [a.d.  1662-1742].— 
The  great  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, the  founder  of  modern  criticism,  was 
born  27th  January,  1662,  at  Oulton,  near 
Wakefield ;  ho  was  the  son  by  a  second 
marriage  of  Thomas  Bentloy,  of  Woodlesford, 
and  grandson  of  James  Bentlcy,  a  royalist 
Captain  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  in  whieh 
he  lost  most  of  bis  estate.  Richard  Bent  Ley 
was  educated  at  Wakefield,  and  in  1676  went 
i  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  from  which 
|  he  graduated  B.A.  1680,  M.A.  1683,  B.D. 
i  1691,  D.D.  1696.  Failing,  for  technical 
I  reasons,  to  obtaina  Fellowship,  he  was,  in  1682, 
I  made  by  the  College  Head  Master  of  Spald- 
ing Grammar  School,  and  in  the  next  year 
I  recommended,  also  by  the  College,  as  private 
tutor  to  James,  son  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet, 
then  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  an  old  Fellow  of 
the  College.  While  at  the  Deanery  his  criti- 
|  cal  and  philological  studies  began,  and  were 
j  continued  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  pupil  in  1689,  and  was  in- 
corporated M.A.,  as  a  member  of  Wadham 
College.  In  1690  be  was  ordained  Deacon, 
and  became  Chaplain  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  just 
made  Bishop  of  Worcester;  and  in  lt>92, 
though  not  yet  a  priest,  he  preached  the  first  of 
the  Boyle  Lectures,  newly  founded,  "  to  prove 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  among 
Infidels,"  under  the  will  of  the  celebrated 
Robert  Boylo,  who  died  the  year  before;  these 
lectures  were  remarkable  for  their  application 
of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  to  the  defence  of 
Christianity,  and  went  through  several  editions. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  onlsined  priest,  and 
made  Prebendary  of  Worcester  ;  and  the  next 
year  was  appointed  Keeper  of  tbe  King's  Li- 
brary. In  1694  happened  one  of  the  matters 
which  otillmako  his  name  famous,  tho  celebra- 
ted dispute  with  Charles  Boylo  (great-nephew 
to  the  founder  of  tho  Lecture,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Orrery,  and  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Cork  and  Orrery],  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris.  These,  which  are  letters 
supposed  to  I*  written  by  tho  Sicilian  tyrant, 
popularly  remembered  as  tho  roaster  of  his 
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enemies  in  a  brazen  ball,  had  never  been 
questioned  up  to  that  time,  but  on  Boyle's  pub- 
lishing a  new  edition,  Bentley  so  thoroughly 
demolished  them  that  it  is  now  strange  how 
their  authenticity  can  ever  have  been  believed 
in.  Boyle,  however,  attempted  to  reply, 
and  Bentley 's  rejoinder,  as  well  as  the  whole 
controversy,  was  written  with  such  wit  and 
humour  that  the  work  ranks  among  the 
English  classics;  it  gave  rise,  indeed  among 
other  works,  to  Swift's  Battle  of  the  Book*.  (A 
telling  account  of  this  controversy  will  be 
found  in  Macaulay' s  Life  of  AtUrbury.) 

The  second   great    division    of    Bentley's 
life  began  with  his   mastership  of    Trinity 
College.    This    was    conferred  on   him  by 
the  Crown  in  1700,  and  in  the  same   year 
he  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University : 
this  office  he  never  held  again.     In  1701,  he 
was  also-  made  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  to  which 
office    was    then   annexed    the    vicarage   of 
Haddenham.     As  Master  of  Trinity,  though 
he  did  much  for  the  college  in  many  ways, 
he  conducted  himself  in  such  a   dictatorial 
manner  as  to  be  constantly  at  variance  with 
the  Fellows,  and  notably  in  two  serious  dis- 
putes, in  which  he  was  charged  with  mis- 
application of  college   funds.      A  difficulty 
arose  in  trying  the  matter,  there  being  a  doubt 
whether  the  power  of  visitor  in  such  cases  lay 
with  the  Bishop  of  Ely  or  the  Crown.   Bishop 
Patrick,  before  whom  the  charge  first  came, 
declined  to  interfere;  he  died  1707,  but  his 
successor,  Bishop  Moore,  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  called  on  the  Master  to  plead, 
who  answered  by  denying  the  jurisdiction,  and 
petitioned  the  Crown  against  it.      In  reply 
came   an   injunction  to  the  Bishop  to  stay 
proceedings,  but  the  Master  gave  way  for  the 
time,  and  requested  to  take  his  trial,  either 
before  the  Bishop  or  any  other  royal  com- 
missioner.   The  Bishop,  however,  did  not  pro- 
ceed   till  in  1714  he  received   a  mandamus 
from  the  King's  Bench  :  on  this  ho  tried  the 
case,  but  died  31st  July,  1714,  before  giving 
judgment,  and  the  matter  dropped   for  the 
next  fourteen  years.  In  1 728,  the  same  charges 
against    Bentley   were    laid    before    Bishop 
Greene ;    this    time,    however,    the  College 
petitioned  against  the  Bishop's  jurisdiction, 
and  the  Bishop  presented  a  counter-petition  to 
bo  heard  on  his  right.      The  question  was 
carried  through  the  Privy  Council    to  the 
King's  Bench,  and  it  was  there  decided  [May, 
1728]    that    the    Bishop    might    visit    the 
Master,  but  it  being  urged  that  the  Bishop 
might  exceed  this  licence  by  visiting    the 
College  also,   a  Recond  petition  for  a  further 
hearing  was  presented,  and  was  tried  in  the 
King's  Bench.     This  time  the  decision  went 
against  the  Bishop,  who  thereupon  appealed  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  was   at  last  com- 
missioned by  them  to  try  the  Master.     This 
being  done,  Bentley  was  sentenced  to  depriva- 
tion, but  he  was  not  deprived ;  for  the  vice- 
master,  who  must  have  executed  the  sentence. 


was  afraid  to  do  it,  and  resigned 
successor,  appointed  of  course  b 
pleaded  that  the  Bishop's  ordei 
directed  to  him.  After  some  furt 
litigation,  the  matter  again  dropp 
Greene  died  18th  May,  1738,  ai 
remained  Master.  In  the  course  o 
dispute  Bentley  was  also  engaged  i 
one.  Being  made  Regius  Professor  < 
in  1717,  he  was  the  next  year 
demanding  illegal  fees  from  the 
for  degrees  whom  he  presented :  : 
was  suspended  from  his  own  degn 
the  Vice-Chancellor  (Thomas  Goc 
of  Caius,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely 
by  grace  of  the  senate  r  he  was  aftei 
not  till  1728,  restored  by  mandami 
King's  Bench. 

All  this  time  his  classical  work 
on ;  he  edited  Horace,  Terence,  a 
Aristophanes,  and  had  the  temerity 
an  edition  of  Milton's  Paradise  I 
vast  number  of  conjectural  emends 
that  which  demands  most  notice  in  t 
Encyclopaedia  is  his  proposal  for  a  i 
of  the  Greek  Testament.  Dr.  J 
Canon  of  Canterbury,  was  in  the  v 
ning  of  the  century  (his  edition  wai 
in  1707,  the  year  of  his  death)  ti 
enter  on  the  historical  criticism  of 
Erasmus,  then  called,  as  it  is  still, 
Receplus,  or  Received  Text ;  he  wi 
first  to  perceive  the  value  of  whi 
Greek  and  Latin  consent;  and 
theory,  following  this  notion  out, 
upon  two  statements  of  St.  Jerome  < 
his  Vulgate — (1 )  that  he  had  made  il 
to  the  best  Greek  copy,  i.e.,  Origen 
the  very  order  of  the  words  is  myst 
this  Bentley  concluded  that  by 
Jerome's  Latin  with  the  oldest 
Greek,  he  could  restore  Origen's 
great  exactness.  In  1716,  Bentley 
proposals  before  Archbishop  Wake 
himself  much  interested  in  the  matt 
1720  he  published  them  with  a 
chapter,  the  last  in  the  Bible;  be 
more  was  done,  owing  probably  nc 
to  the  opposition  which  Dr.  Conyei 
ton  and  others  set  up,  as  to 
Scrivener  [Introduction  to  N.  71,  j 
1874]  considers  to  be  the  true  reaso 
possibility  of  maintaining  his 
against  evidence  which  his  increal 
tions  bore  in  their  face. 

Bentley,  "  one  of  the  most  diligo 
the  most  highly-gifted  men  our  da 
Cambridge  ever  nourished"  [Scrivm 
but  also  one  of  the  most  heads! 
obstinate,  died  14th  July,  1741 
married  in  1701,  Joanna,  daugbf 
John  Bernard,  Bart.,  of  Brampton* 
he  had,  besides  two  daughters,  a  801 
a  literary  man,  though  far  below  j 
[Fellow  of  Trinity,  Senior  Proof 
who  died  17S2. 


i 
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Beatlev's  Life  has  been  written  by  Bishop 
Monk,  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  1830;  his 
works  have  been  edited  by  Alexander  Dyce, 
1836,  and  his  Letters  collected  by  Dr.  Words- 
worth, one  of  his  successors  as  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1842. 

Bureaus. — A  sect  founded  in  the  last 
century  by  John  Barclay,  professing  to  be  like 
tbeBereana  of  old  [Actsxvii.  11],  and  deny- 
ing any  rule  of  conduct  but  that  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.   A  few  congregations  are  said  to  exist 


_  if  followers  of  Berengarius, 

who  was  born  at  Tours,  998,  and  up  to  a.d. 
1040  was  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  and  Master 
of  the  Cathedral  School  founded  there  by  St. 
Martin,  where  he  himself  also  had  received 
his  earlier  education.  In  1040  he  became 
Archdeacon  of  Angers,  and  for  nearly  half  a 
century  after  that  he  was  prominently  mixed 
up  with  the  controversy  which  had  begun  to 
agitate  the  Christian  world  on  the  subject  of 
Christ'*  Presence  in  the  Eucharist.  Of  that 
controversy  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here 
that  it  turned  upon  the  questions — (1) 
Whether  the  words  "  This  is  My  Body,"  and 
"This  is  My  Blood,"  mean  that  the  conse- 
oattid  bread  and  wine  actually  become  changed 
into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  in  such  a 
Kaaethat  the  bread  and  wine  no  longer  exist ; 
or,  (2)  Whether  the  words  are  used  in  a  sym- 
boiical  sense  onlv,  and  so  do  not  mean  that  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  really  present 
at  all  in  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  ;  or 
(3)  Whether  the  words  mean  that  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present  in 
aaociation  with  the  consecrated  elements, 
bit  present  in  a  mysterious  manner  which 
cannot  be  explained.  The  last  of  these 
tiatfmenta  was  that  which  was  actually 
maintained  by  Berengarius;  the  second 
*aa  that  which  he  was  accused  of  maintaining ; 
*ul  the  first  was  that  which  was  main- 
!      timed  by  his  opponents. 

Berengarius  was  first  drawn  into  a  public 

expression  of  his  opinions  in  reply  to  letters 

<>£  remonstrance  written  to  him  in  1045  and 

^      1Q4S,  by  an  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Adel- 

Bann,  who  was  at  the  earlier  date  Archdeacon 

[      af  Liege,  and  at  the  later  Bishop  of  Brescia ; 

l      and  also  in  a  controversy  with  Hugo,  Bishop 

f      tf  Langres.     He  then  corresponded  on  the 

|      nbject    with    the   great  Lanfranc,   at  that 

tone  Abbot  of   Bee,   but  afterwards  Arch- 

fcd»p  of  Canterbury.   His  letter  to  Lanfranc, 

*bo  was  then  at  Rome,  having  been  brought 

Wore  a  council  then  sitting  there,  Beren- 

tarins  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  [a.d.  10501. 

"fin*  sentence  was  withdrawn  by  Hildebrand, 

•ftwwards  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  at  a  Synod 

kH  at  Tours  [a.d.  1054],  in  which  Beren- 

Prias  declared    his  opinion  in  the  simple 

tan  that  "  The  Bread  and  Wine  of  the  Altar, 

•tor  consecration,  are  the  Body  and  Blood 

<**  Christ."    Subsequently  a  popular  agita- 


tion was  raised  against  him  as  a  heretic,  and 
in  1059  he  was  summoned  to  Home,  where  he 
was  persuaded  to  sign  a  form  of  recantation, 
in  which  he  accepted  the  full  and  popular 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  Keturning 
to  France  ho  disregarded  his  recantation, 
which  was  made  in  a  moment  of  weakness, 
and  entered  on  a  long  controversy  with 
Lanfranc,  which  even  brought  his  life  into 
danger  from  the  hands  of  the  populace,  who 
were  violently  opposed  to  his  opinions.  He 
was  again  summoned  to  Home  in  1079,  and, 
on  signing  a  second  recantation,  received  a 
certificate  from  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  declaring 
that  his  opinions  were  orthodox,  and  anathe- 
matizing any  one  who  should  call  him  a 
heretic  The  remaining  nine  years  of  his 
life  were  all  spent  in  close  retirement,  in  the 
island  of  St.  Cosme,  near  Tours,  in  much 
humiliation,  on  account  of  his  professed  re- 
cantation, and  in  some  fear,  on  account  of  the 
hatred  which  he  had  incurred  among  the 
bigots  of  Tours,  who  heard  of  those  opinions 
in  an  exaggerated  and  distorted  form,  both 
from  those  who  professed  to  be  his  followers 
and  from  his  opponents.  He  never  formed  a 
sect,  nor  did  his  friends  form  themselves 
into  one;  his  name  being  applied  for  con- 
troversial convenience  to  those  who  denied 
the  Real  Presence,  just  as  the  name  of 
another  distinguished  divine  was  adopted  in 
England  for  those  who  held  certain  opinions 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Bergier,  Nicolas  Silvfstre  [1718 — 
1790]. — A  Canon  of  Notre  Dame,  and  royal 
confessor,  a  man  of  much  learning,  who 
achieved  great  success  by  his  writings  against 
infidelity,  chiefly  against  Voltaire  and  the 
Encyclopaedists. 

Berkeley.  Bishop  [a.d.  1684—1753]. — 
George  Berkeley  was  born  in  Ireland,  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1C84.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  in  1707,  ho 
gained  a  Fellowship.  In  1713  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  best 
literary  society  by  Steele  and  Swift.  He 
spent  several  years  in  travelling  through 
Europe;  first  as  chaplain  and  secretary 
to  the  famous  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and 
then  as  companion  to  Mr.  Af*he,  a  eon  of 
the  Bishop  of  Clogher.  In  1724  Berkeley 
was  preferred  to  the  Deanery  of  Deny ;  but 
for  a  long  time  he  had  been  forming  a  scheme 
for  the  conversion  of  the  North  Americans, 
which  ho  hoped  to  effect  by  establishing  a 
missionary  college  in  Bermuda;  this  he 
intended  to  be  a  centre  of  operations,  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
put  forth  this  scheme  in  1725,  a  time  when 
what  is  now  the  United  States  was  yet  an 
English  colony,  and  its  Church  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  the  English  Government. 
Encouraged  by  promises  of  substantial  help 
from  the  Government,  and  accompanied  by 
his  family,  and  by  several  of  the  Fellows  of 
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Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  set  sail  for  Rhode 
Island  the  same  year.  Here  for  seven  years 
he  worked  untiringly  to  promote  his  object, 
but,  utterly  disappointed  in  the  promised 
assistance  of  Government,  he  was  at  length 
compelled  to  give  up  the  work  and  return  to 
England.  He  had  resigned  the  Deanery  of 
Dorry,  worth  £1,100  a  year,  and  had  spent 
much  of  his  private  means  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  college ;  and  now,  on  giving  up 
his  favourite  scheme,  he  determined  to  bear 
the  whole  loss  himself,  and  returned  all  the 
subscriptions  he  had  received.  In  1734  he 
was  mado  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  held  that 
See  till  his  death,  in  January,  1753,  although 
he  had  the  offer  of  the  much  richer  See  of 
Clogher. 

Berkeley  was  celebrated  for  his  philo- 
sophical writings.  The  chief  principles  of  his 
philosophy  are  set  forth  in  the  Theory  of 
Vision j  published  in  1709,  and  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Knowledge,  published  a 
year  later.  In  the  first  of  these  he  enforced 
the  distinction  between  the  immediate  opera- 
tion of  the  senses,  and  the  deductions  which 
we  habitually  draw  from  our  sensations.  In 
the  second  work  he  propounded  the  novel 
doctrine  that  what  we  call  "  matter  "  has  no 
actual  existence,  and  that  the  impressions 
which  wo  believe  ourselves  to  receive  from  it 
are  not,  in  fact,  derived  from  anything 
external  to  ourselves,  but  are  produced  within 
us  by  a  certain  disposition  of  the  mind,  the 
immediate  operation  of  God. 

In  Paris  he  visited  Malebranchc,  and  dis- 
cussed with  him  his  ideal  theory  so  hotly 
that  it  is  said  to  have  hastened  the  death  of 
the  French  sage.  In  1713  he  published 
his  Dialogue  between  Uylas  and  Philonous ; 
in  1732  his  Minute  Philosopher,  a  series 
of  dialogues  on  the  model  of  Plato  between 
two  Atheists  and  two  Christian  Theists ;  and 
in  1734  the  Analyst,  a  work  addressed  to 
infidel  mathematicians.  In  1744  he  wrote 
Siris,  a  work  on  the  benefits  of  tar- water  in 
cases  of  colic. 

The  Minute  Philosopher  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  Berkeley's  writings.  In  it  he  set 
himself  to  assail  infidelity.  He  began  by 
thinking  that  they  erred  by  applying  material 
standards  and  tests  to  the  Being  and  Govern- 
ment of  God.  He  soon  saw  what  was  the 
sophism  which  underlay  their  arguments. 
They  assumed  matter  as  a  primary  fact,  the 
existence  of  which  could  not  be  gainsaid. 
He  replied :  "  I  admit  the  evidence  of  my 
senses,  I  see  the  sun,  and  hear  music,  and 
taste  food.  But  I  cannot  generalise  on  these 
facts  so  far  as  to  say  what  matter  is.  I  know 
equally  well  that  I  have  a  spirit,  thinking 
and  reasoning  power,  and  I  know  not  what 
that  is  either.  That  is  the  greater  of  the 
two  powers  which  I  feel  within  me.  And 
therefore  I  believe  that  the  Being  who  made 
the  outer  world  is  a  spirit,  greater  than  all 
material  things."  "  The  idealism  of  Berkeley," 


writes  Professor  Maurice,  "is  a  name  il 
applied  to  his  doctrine,  if  it  is  suppow 
to  represent  an  unpractical  habit  of  mm 
an  inclination  to  overlook  facts,  a  preferen 
for  a  world  which  we  create  to  the  war 
which  we  find.  Berkeley  was  remarks!] 
among  his  contemporaries  for  his  devotk 
to  practical  objects.  If  his  zeal  carry 
him  into  other  worlds,  and  made  hi 
anticipate  blessings  for  our  colonies  whii 
could  not  be  attained  in  his  day,  it  shrin 
from  no  conflict  with  realities;  it  did  n 
waste  itself  in  any  dreams.  To  watch  ti 
complaints  of  his  people,  to  give  them  ta 
water,  and  carefully  to  examine  and  regist 
its  effects,  was  part  of  his  work  as  a  pari 
priest,  and  became  a  link  in  the  chain  of  h 
philosophical  thoughts.  In  his  treatment  < 
his  diocese,  and  in  his  conception  of  ti) 
duties  of  the  English  Government  to  ta 
English  settlers,  towards  the  Irish  and  thai 
faith,  he  displayed  the  soundest  sense  sbj 
benevolence.  He  anticipated  Tim^im^  whicl 
after-years  have  been  compelled  to  study, 
accept,  and  act  upon.  Surrounded  by  m 
most  accomplished  and  the  most  critical  mu 
of  his  times,  who  shared  little  in  his  beHs{ 
some  of  whom  were  directly  opposed  to  it,  Bi 
was  never  regarded  with  any  feelings  M 
those  of  admiration  and  affection.  Port 
looked  with  contempt  on  the  coxcombs  wtl 
answered  Berkeley  with  a  grin.  Of  Berkelaj 
himself  he  could  only  say  that  he  had  e?srj 
virtue  under  heaven." 

Bern,  The  Disputation  op,  was  fames! 
among  the  many  gatherings  held  during  tkJ 
Reformation,  to  decide  whether  ProtestantiM 
or  Romanism  should  be  the  acknowledgd 
religion  of  the  country.  Bern  had  for  Ml 
time  been  halting  between  two  opinions,  W 
at  last  the  lords  and  chief  citizens  determisdl 
to  hold  a  conference,  to  choose  once  for  fll 
between  the  Pope  and  Luther.  They  Mri 
invitations  to  the  Bishops,  and  desired  all  till 
cantons  and  free  towns  of  the  Helvetic  Objjj 
f ederacy  to  send  deputies ;  indeed,  so  anxiosj 
were  they  to  thoroughly  sift  the  matter,  ~ 
they  invited  the  ablest  champions  on 
sides,  promising  them  freedom  of  del 
The  assemblage  amounted  to  about 
persons.  The  place  chosen  for  the 
was  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers ;  the  Pfl 
deputies  sat  at  one  table,  and  the  Prot 
at  the  other,  and  between  them  sat  the 
taries,  who  were  bound  by  an  oath  to 
true  and  unbiassed  report  of  the  pi 
The  meeting  lasted  for  twenty  days, 
January  6th,  1528,  to  January  27th.  Ill 
on  Sundays  as  well  as  week-days,  except] 
January  22nd,  the  fete  of  St.  Vincent, 
patron  saint  of  Bern.  Then  it  was  seen 
the  Protestants  had  gained  the  day; 
Bernese  had  been  accustomed  to  observe 
day  with  much  solemnity,  but  now  the 
called  in  vain  to  service :  neither  priest 
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worshipper  appeared.     Then  the  canons  and 

ecclesiastics  were  assembled,   and    asked   if 

tbey  wished  to  subscribe  to  the  Reformed 

theses,  to  which  they   replied    with  hearty 

foasent,  and  forthwith  signed   the  articles. 

Ec-fc  and    other    champions   of    Rome    had 

declined  to  be  present,  thus  leaving  the  field 

open  to  the  Protestants,  who  were  represented 

by  Zwingli,     Kolb,     Haller,     Capito     and 

(E»Jampadiu8.     On  February  7th,  1528,  the 

M>rmation   Edict  was  published  consisting 

of  thirteen  articles.     Mass  was  abolished,  and 

the  altars  were  pulled  down,  images  were 

removed,  and  the  Reformation  may  be  said  to 

have  won  a  complete  and  easy  victory. 

Bernard,  St.  Ta.d.  1091—1153],  Abbot 

of  Clairvaux,  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
distinguished  personages  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  was  great  as  a  divine,  as  the  second 
founder  of  the  Cistercian  Order  of  Monks, 
and  as  the  instigator  of  the  Second  Crusade. 

St.  Bernard  was  born  at  Fontaines  in 
Burgundy,  his  parents,  Tecelinus  and  Aletha, 
being  both  of  noble  families.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  University  of  Paris,  then  the 
noet  learned  place  in  Europe,  and  after 
leaving  the  University  returned  to  his  father's 
house,  which  was  on  an  estate  not  far  from 
the  Abbey  of  Citeaux,  near  Dijon,  where  the 
Order  of  Cistercians  had  lately  branched  off 
from  that  of  the  Benedictines,  under  the 
leadership  of  an  Englishman  named  Stephen 
Harding  [Cktebcians].  It  may  have  been 
the  influence  of  this  neighbouring  monastery 
which  induced  St.  Bernard  to  form  a  monastic 
community  in  his  father's  house,  five  brothers 
tod  a  sister,  with  some  neighbouring  youths, 
joining  him.  At  the  age  of  twenty -two  [a.d. 
1113]  the  six  brothers  and  some  of  these 
enthuiiastic  young  ascetics,  the  whole  number 
amounting  to  thirty,  asked  for  and  obtained 
incorporation  among  the  Cistercians  of  the 
Abbey,  where  they  remained  for  two  or  three 
Jfcra.  This  period  of  probation  over,  Bernard 
*nd  bid  friends  were  drafted  off,  in  1115,  to 
ttitblish  themselves  as  a  new  community  at 
Gairraux,  in  Champagne.  The  country  was 
very  bleak  and  barren,  and  great  difficulties 
W  to  be  surmounted  in  building  the  house. 
Bernard  was  appointed  Abbot  by  the  Bishop 
•f  Chalons-sur-Marne,  in  whose  diocese  the 
**  monastery  was  situated,  and  here  he 
ttffiained  for  nearly  forty  years,  so  influencing 
the  order  of  monks  which  he  had  joined,  and 
*>  extending  the  number  of  their  monasteries, 
t**t  they  were  eventually  called  after  his 
*ae,  "the  Bernardines,"  being  a  second 
*«e  for  "  the  Cistercians. " 

St  Bernard  began  his  career  at  Clairvaux 

*fth  the  practice  of  great  austerities,  making 

fce  severe  rule  of  the  Cistercian  Order  still 

*H9  severe ;  but  circumstances  brought  him 

arto  public  life,  and  this  mellowing  influence, 

Aether  with  the   better  knowledge  of    the 

world  and  of  human  nature  which  came  with 


maturer  age,  led  him  to  relax  his  discipline, 
both  as  regarded  himself  and  those  whom  he 
ruled.  In  public  life,  indeed,  he  became  very 
conspicuous  before  he  was  forty  years  of  age. 
In  a.d.  1128  he  was  present  at  the  Synod  of 
Troyes,  where  his  influence  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment on  a  firm  foundation  of  the  Order  of 
Knights  Templars,  whose  greatness  is  still 
kept  visibly  in  memory  by  the  Temple  and 
its  Church  in  London.  He  also  drew  up  the 
Statutes  of  that  Order.  He  then  became  the 
adviser  of  Louis  VI.  respecting  the  claims  of 
Innocent  II.  and  Anacletus  to  the  Papacy, 
deciding  that  the  first,  as  having  been  first 
elected,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  true 
Pope,  a  decision  which  was  adopted,  not  only 
by  the  King  of  France,  but  also  by  Henry  I., 
King  of  England,  and  even  by  the  Anti-Pope 
Victor,  who  was  chosen  by  the  opposite 
party  to  succeed  Anacletus,  but  who  sub- 
mitted himself  to  Innocent  II. 

In  the  year  1146  St.  Bernard  began  to  urge 
the  continental  princes  and  people  to  engage 
in  another  crusade,  his  sermons  and  letters 
inducing  vast  numbers  to  enlist  themselves 
in  the  army  organised  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land  out  of  the  hands  of  its  Mahometan 
conquerors,  and  producing  such  an  effect 
that  he  was  entreated  to  take  the  supreme 
command  as  generalissimo.  This  com- 
mand he  prudently  declined,  but  he  sent 
the  crusaders  forth  with  his  full  sanction,  by 
giving  the  cross  with  his  own  hands  to  the 
Emperor,  the  King  of  France,  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  and  other  commanders  who  had 
unsheathed  their  swords  at  his  bidding. 

In  the  controversies  of  the  period  St. 
Bernard  is  chiefly  known  as  the  opponent  of 
Ahelakd,  both  by  his  writings,  and  also  by 
word  of  mouth  at  the  Council  of  Sens,  held 
in  a.d.  1140.  Seven  years  later  he  combated 
the  errors  of  Gilbert  de  la  Poree,  Bishop  of 
Poitiers,  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  caused  them  to  be  officially  condemned 
at  Autun,  Paris,  and  Rheims.  In  the  same 
year,  at  the  request  of  Alberic,  Cardinal  of 
Ostia,  he  undertook  to  confute  and  convert 
the  Petrobuusians,  a  sect  opposed  to  most 
of  the  received  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and 
followers  of  a  priest  named  Peter  de  Brueys. 
St  Bernard  went  to  Toulouse,  the  stronghold 
of  the  sect,  and  won  over  many  by  his 
earnest  preaching  and  strong  arguments. 

But  the  most'  abiding  influence  of  St. 
Bernard  was  exerted  through  the  monasteries 
which  he  founded,  and  through  his  writings 
He  is  said  to  have  founded  one  hundred  and 
sixty  Cistercian  monasteries  during  his  life- 
time, and  great  numbers  were  erected  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  in- 
cluding in  England  those  of  Fountains, 
Tintern,  Beaulieu,  Netley,  Furness,  Hayles, 
Jervaulx,  Woburn,  and  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  His  writings  were  extensively 
read  during  the  middle  ages,  and  were 
among  the  earliest  of  printed  books,  appear- 
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ing  in  two  folio  volumes  at  Mentz,  a.d. 
1475.  His  theology  was  chiefly  founded  on 
that  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine,  and 
one  characteristic  of  it  is  his  frequent  refer- 
ences to  and  quotations  from  the  Bible. 
St.  Bernard's  writings  acquired  for  him  the 
title  of  the  "  Last  of  the  Fathers,"  so  great 
was  their  authority.  It  may  be  added  that 
while  in  theology  and  in  practical  work  and 
life  8t.  Bernard  belonged  in  all  things  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  he  was  an  unsparing  censor  of 
the  abuses  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  Court 
of  Borne,  and  under  its  influence  in  the 
Church  at  large. 

We  are  indebted  to  8t.  Bernard  for  several 
well-known  hymns — "  Jesu,  the  very  thought 
of  Thee,"  "  Jesu,  the  very  thought  is  sweet," 
"  Jesu,  Thou  joy  of  loving  hearts,"  &c,  being 
translations  of  portions  of  a  Latin  metrical 
poem  of  200  lines,,  known  as  "  Jesu,  dulcis 
memoria."  "  O  sacred  Head,  surrounded,"  is 
a  translation  by  Sir  Henry  Baker  of  another 
of  his  poems. 

St.  Bernard  was  canonised  in  1174  ;  his 
festival  is  observed  on  August  20th.  During 
his  life  his  personal  influence  was  almost 
incalculably  great;  the  Kings  of  France 
and  England,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
even  the  Pope,  were  really  guided  and  in- 
spired by  him. 


L,  of  Cluny,  is  .sometimes  known 
as  Bernard  of  Morlaix,  in  Brittany,  where 
he  was  born  of  English  parents.  Little 
more  is  known  of  his  life  than  that  he  was  a 
monk  of  the  magnificent  Abbey  of  Cluny,  in 
Auvergne.  He  must  not  be  confounded 
with  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  with  whom  he 
was  contemporary.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
famous  poem  of  about  3,000  lines,  On  Con- 
tempt of  the  World,  which  he  dedicated  to 
his  Abbot,  Peter  the  Venerable.  The  poem 
commences  with  a  description  of  the  glory  of 
heaven,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Neale  has  made  a  free 
translation  of  it,  entitled,  The  Rhythm  of 
Bernard  of  Morlaix,  Some  of  our  most 
familiar  hymns  about  heaven  are  extracts 
from  this  translation  :  "  Brief  life  is  here  our 
portion,"  *'  For  thoe,  O  dear,  dear  country," 
"  Jerusalem  the  Golden."  From  a  later  por- 
tion of  the  poem  comes  also  "  The  world  is 
very  evil."  Archbishop  Trench  has  published 
ninety-six  lines  of  it  in  his  Sacred  Latin 
Foetry  and  there  have  been  several  American 
translations. 

Bernard,  St.  [a.d.  923—1008],  of  Men- 
thon.  The  founder  of  the  hospitals  for 
travellers  across  the  Alpine  passes,  known  as 
"  The  Great  St.  Bernard  "  and  "  The  Little 
St.  Bernard,"  where  some  of  the  regular 
Canons  of  St.  Augustine  (Augustinian  Canons) 
have  for  nine  centuries  ministered  charity,  in 
word  and  deed,  to  distressed  travellers,  res- 
cuing many  from  death,  showing  hospitality 
to  all  who  stood  in  need  of  it,  and  guiding 
others  to  safety.    St.  Bernard  of    Menthon  | 


was  Archdeacon  of  Aosta,  and  for  fo 
was  engaged  on  missions  among  tt 
taineers,  and  his  observations  of  i 
ships  which  Alpine  travellers  had  tc 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  era 
great  Hospice  as  a  place  of  refuge 
His  name  is  commemorated  in  the  Ca 
June  15th,  the  day  of  his  buriaL  £ 
Novarra,  on  May  28th,  1008. 


L,  of  Sienna,  St.  [1381 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  becanu 
ciscan.  He  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  day,  and  by  his  eloquence  ] 
many  of  both  sexes  to  give  up  their  . 
and  frivolity.  He  refused  seven! 
bishoprics  which  were  offered  to  1 
was  canonized  by  Nicholas  V.,  in  14 

Bernardino*. — A  second  nan 
Cistercian  Order  of  Monks.  [Bern 
of  Clairvaux.     Cistercians]. 

Baranin,  Louis  de,  born  at  Pai 
1490.  tie  was  brought  up  in  the 
form  of  Roman  Catholicism,  bui 
investigated  the  doctrines  of  Lv 
became  a  convert  to  them.  He  i 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  heresy, 
second  time  only  released  at  the 
desire  of  the  king.  Having,  howevi 
attacked  the  Sorbonne,  he  was  a  ti 
thrown  into  prison,  and  this  time  oc 
to  be  burned  alive.  This  sent* 
carried  out  in  Paris,  on  the  22nd 
1529.  Berquin  is  remarkable  as  t 
first  victim  of  the  Protestant  perse 
France. 

Berstead,  Council  of. — A  Witt 
summoned  by  Wihtred,  King  of 
Berstead,  near  Maidstone,  to  pass  t 
siastical  laws,  probably  about  i 
The  laws  passed  by  this  council  a 
in  the  Textue  lloffeneie. 

Berthwald,  Archbishop  of 
bury  [a.d.  693— 731].— Being  Abbot 
ver,  he  was  elected  Archbishop  aft 
years'  vacancy,  to  succeed  The 
Tarsus,  1st  July,  692,  and  was  con* 
Lyons,  under  the  Pope's  authority,  J 
by  Godwin,  Bishop  of  that  city.  1 
learned  man,  his  knowledge  was  not 
that  of  his  predecessor ;  but  he  sees 
of  a  less  haughty  temper  than  The 
have  been  equally  tenacious  of  the 
his  own  Church  against  Rome.  He 
known  for  his  attempts  to  settle  ti 
the  famous  Wilfred,  Archbishop  4 
This,  which  must  be  described  , 
under  Wilfred,  turned  on  the  pej 
authority  the  Archbishops  of  d 
had  in  the  province  of  York,  and  I 
whether  they  had  the  power  . 
fresh  sees  and  consecrate  freak 
This  Archbishop   Theodore  had  t 
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Wilfred,  though  appealing  to  Borne,  had 
btffl  forced  by  Theodore's  influence  to  leave 
hi>  k«  of  York  for  that  of  Leicester.  Arch- 
Wicp  Berthwuld  now  called  [702]  a  Synod, 
u  Euterfield,  in  Yorkshire,  to  consider  the 
ok;  bat  Wilfred  still  refusing;  to  submit, 
Uk  nutter,  in  spite  of  another  appeal  to 
Hone,  could  not  be  settled  until  a  second 
ohm!  was  held,  in  706,  near  the  Nidd  (the 
Outplace  is  not  known),  a  little  river  falling 
iato  the  northern  Ouse.  At  this  council 
ButhwsM  induced  Wilfred  so  far  to  give 
mt  ii  to  ba  content  with  the  see  of  Hexham, 
xrtsd  of  York,  to  which  he  had  insisted  on 


Little  n 


r  tin 


is  known  of  Berth  wald; 


abbming 

Mops ;    and  over    those   of   the    Kentish 

Wmuteriea    by  gaining  protection  for  them 

sgtuut  lay  oppression.     He  died  13th  Jan., 

Ill,  sad  was  buried  beside  his  pr  " 

fit  Peter's  Church  at  Canterbury. 


,  usually  called  "Bertram  the 

rnest,"  or  "  Bertram  the  Monk ;  "  but  the 
is  thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  that  of 
i,  with  "Blessed"  (Lat.  Beatua) 
l  an  abbreviated  form,  and  thus 
"•ling  B.  RatramnuB.  Be  was  a  monk  of 
ftebey,  in  Aquitaine,  and  wrote  a  tract  on 
fr  BUy  and  Bleed  of  tkt  Lord,  which  was 
hwght  into  notice  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
taliation, under  the  title  of  Tin  Book  of 
&rfr»  [Raiaairaus]. 

Btrjlliu  [about  a.t>.  227],  a  Bishop  of 
Boars,  in    Arabia,    who   denied    the   pre- 

uiiiinc*  of  Christ  as  God  before  the  Incar- 
Miion,  and  maintained  the  view  that  He 
W  no  other  Divine  Nature  than  that  of 
Sod  the  Father,  Who,  as  a  spirit,  was 
fated  to  Him  at  the  time  of  His  birth.  A 
moticil  was  held  at  Bostra  in  A.O.  227, 
•jtn.  the  great  Origan  ao  succeasfully  argued 
*iui  Bervllus  that  he  was  brought  back  to 
U«  faith  of  the  Church. 

Bethleh.enu.ttMi. — A  Roman  Catholic 
Order,  founded  in  America  by  a  Spaniard  in 
f*  menteenth  century,  under  the  patronage 
•I  "Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem."  Their  special 
•win  were  to  minister  to  the  sick  in  hoepi- 
hk,  and  to  teach  in  schools,  and  the  Order 
npidly  spread  through  Spanish  America. 
Bit  with  the  decline  of  Spanish  power  there 
fe  Order  dwindled  also,  though  tbere  are 
anend  bouses  belonging  to  it  in  Central 
anenta.  There  are  no  others  anywhere. 
Ill  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  a 
•nitsr  order  established  in  Cambridge,  but 
■otaing  further  is  known  of  it. 

Betrothal  [Huuuagi]. 


)  )  Bit 

(near  Loughborough),  where  his  grandfather, 
father  and  brother  were  successively  incum- 
bents. Admitted  in  1653  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  he  was  B.A.  1656, 
M.A.  1660,  D.D.  1679.  His  studies  took  an 
Eastern  turn,  and  he  was  a  learned  Orientalist. 
He  was  made  Deacon  the  3rd,  and  ordained 
Priest  the  31st,  of  January,  1661,  by  Robert 
Sanderson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  collated 
Vicar  of  Ealing,  by  Bishop  Sheldon  of 
London,  holding  the  living  till  1671,  when  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Robert  Hanson,  made  him 
Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  CornhilL  Proceeding 
further,  he  was  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  107* 
(this  he  held  till  his  death),  Archdeacon  of 
Colchester,  1681,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury, 
16S4.  In  1691  he  was  nominated  by  William 
III.,  whose  Chaplain  he  was,  for  election  to 
Bath  and  Wells,  the  see  of  the  deprived 
Bishop  Ken;  butalthough  he  had,  of  course, 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king, 
and  indeed  went  so  far  as  to  vacate  his 
canonry  of  Canterbury,  he  would  not  in  the 
end  accept  the  bishopric.  In  1704  St.  Asaph 
was  offered  him,  vacant  by  the  translation 
of  Bishop  Hooper  to  the  same  see  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  Possibly  the  same  scruples 
as  to  Ken's  deprivation  might  have  made 
Beveridge  refuse  this  also,  had  not  Ken 
formally  resigned  in  Hooper's  favour,  St. 
Asaph,  therefore,  Beveridge  accepted,  vacated 
his  archdeaconry,  and  was  consecrated  16th 
July,  1704,  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  Bishop 
Spratt  of  Rochester  (Dean  of  Westminster), 
and  Bishop  Hooper. 

Beveridge  died  on  the  6th  March,  1708,  at 
Westminster,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's, 
leaving  most  of  his  estate  (for  he  had  no  chil- 
dren) to  the  recently-founded  Societies  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  an  endowment  for  daily  service 
in  his  native  parish,  and  bis  library  to  St. 
Paul's.  His  doctrine  was  that  of  a  High 
Churchman,*  though  perhaps  not  the  highest 
of  his  day.  He  was  a  meet  upright  and  pious 
roan,  and  for  the  seal  which  he  displayed  in 
his  first  parish  obtained  the  appellation  of 
"the  grout  reviver  and  restorer  of  primitive 
piety.  He  waa  most  assiduous  in  his  duties, 
and  met  with  such  success  that  his  parishes 
were  considered  models;  as  archdeacon  he 
conducted  his  visitations  in  person,  which 
seems  to  have  been  then  uncommon ;  as 
bishop  he  paid  considerable  attention  to  tho 
duty  of  catechising,  and  supplied  his  clergy 
with  his  own  Erpotition  upon  thi  Climb 
Cateehitm,  which  has  been  several  times  re- 
printed. 

Besides  this  work,  other  and  more  import- 
ant ones  were  the  Synodicon  [1672],  a  collection 
of    the   Apostolical   Canons    and    Conciliat 
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Decrees;  this,  however,  was  the  only  one 
which  he  himself  published;  but  after  his 
death  appeared  his  Sermons  [1709  — 14]; 
Private  Thought*  on  Religion  [1709] ;  Thesaurus 
Theologicus  [1710],  being  skeleton  sermons 
arranged  in  order  and  called  a  "  System  of 
Divinity ; "  and  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  [1710].  This  was  imperfect, 
the  MS.  of  the  last  nine  not  being  at  that 
time  found ;  it  was  discovered  in  1830,  and 
published  in  1840,  by  Dr.  Routh,  of  Oxford. 
Thorpe,  the  bookseller  who  sold  it  to  him, 
had  obtained  it  from  the  liev.  —  Stanley, 
Hector  of  Much  Hadham,  a  descendant  of 
William  Stanley,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  [1706— 
31],  into  whose  family  Bishop  Beveridge  had 
married. 

Beveridge's  whole  works  were  first  collected 
by  Hart  well  Home,  9  vols.  8vo.,  1824,  and  again 
published  in  12  vols.  8vo.  Oxford,  1844—48. 

Beza,  St.  [Bbe'8,  St.] 

Beza,  Theodore  [a.d.  1519 — 1605]. — 
Beza  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  name  of 
Theodore  de  Bezo,  one  of  the  earliest  French 
reformers.  He  was  son  of  Pierre  de  Beze, 
bailiff  of  Vezelai,  in  Burgundy,  by  his  wife 
Marie  Bourdelot,  and  was  born  in  1519.  His 
early  education  at  Paris  and  Orleans  led  him 
towards  Protestant  doctrines,  but  not  so  far 
that  he  refused  the  priory  of  Longjumeau, 
near  Paris,  to  which  he  was  presented  on 
returning  thither  in  1539,  after  taking  his 
degree  in  law  at  Orleans.  This  he  retained 
for  nine  years,  till  after  a  serious  illness  in 
1548  he  read  his  recantation  at  Genoa,  and  the 
next  year  became  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Lausanne.  Here,  besides  the  lectures  pro- 
perly belonging  to  his  chair,  he  lectured  on 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  and 
made  his  Latin  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment [see  Bible]  ;  he  also  finished  the 
French  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  of 
which  Clement  Marot  had  done  the  first  fifty 
In   1559  he  resigned  his  professorship  and 

i'oined  Calvin  at  Genoa,  where  he  became  a 
^testant  minister,  and  took  so  prominent  a 
part  that  he  was  fixed  upon  to  convert  King 
Anthony  of  Navarre.  This,  aided  by  King 
Anthony's  wife,  he  succeeded  in  aoing;* 
and  afterwards  remaining  for  a  time  in  France 
was  present  during  some  of  the  religious 
campaigns  of  the  period,  acting  as  chaplain 
at  the  battle  of  Droux,  19th  Dec.,  1562. 
In  1563  he  returned  to  Genoa,  and 
Calvin  dying  in  the  following  year,  he  be- 
came the  recognised  head  of  the  reforming 
party,  and  as  such  was  president  of  the  Synod 
of  Rochelle,  in  1670.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age,  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Geneva  Pro- 
testants, and  negotiating  and  speaking  at 
conferences  and  synods.    His  public  lectures 


•For  a  nbort  account  of  French  Protestantism, 
see  the  article  Bartholomew  Massacre. 


were  continued  till  1600,  and  even  a 
he  lived  five  years,  dying  13th  Octotx 

His  moral  character  has,  of  course,  be 
attacked;  some  accusations  were  mad 
him  while  Prior  of  Longjumeau,  but  t 
never  either  proved  or  brought  to  ti 
although  some  of  his  early  poems,  cal 
nilia,  are  somewhat  licentious,  he  re] 
and  apologised  for  them.  Another  m 
the  share  he  took  in  the  wars  of  religic 
he  was  accused  of  inciting  the  m 
Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  [1563]; 
assassin  himself,  Poltrot  de  Mere,  * 
the  accusation,  afterwards  withdrew 
as  to  his  zeal  in  exciting  the  Protc 
resistance,  he  was  by  no  means  ox 
most  prominent,  nor  were  the  Pi 
unprovoked,  or  perhaps  even  unjui 
their  resistance.  His  fiery  zeal  w 
lessened  in  his  last  days,  and  in  16 
he  had  an  interview  with  Henry  ] 
asked  what  he  could  do  for  him,  all  i 
asked  was  that  peace  might  be  rei 
France. 

Much  of  Beza's  Biblical  work  will 
mentioned  under  Bible  ;  and  his  chi 
cation,  besides  what  have  been  alreac 
of,  was  a  History  of  the  French  ] 
Church,  from  1521  to  1563,  Ant  we 
3  vols. ;  another  remarkable  worl 
Treatise  De  E (tret ids  Puniendis, 
favour  of  the  capital  punishment  of  1 

Bezpopofbschins.—  That  dh 
Russian  Dissenters  which  does  not  x 
office  of  priest.     It  comprehends  ma 

Bezslovestni. — A  curious  sect  oi 
Dissenters,  formed  in  the  last  centui 
members,  after  their  conversion,  n 
the  use  of  speech,  and  so  acquired  1 
tinctive  name,  which  means  "The 
Cruel  forms  of  torture  were  used  b 
Governor-general  of  Siberia  during;  1 
of  Catherine  II.,  with  the  object  of  < 
information  as  to  their  tenets,  bid 
success. 


[White  Brethren.] 

Bibiana,  St.  [a.d.  363],  otherwi 
as  St.  Viviana,  a  martyr  of  Ram 
father,  Flavian  us,  a  prefect  of  Bx 
banished  for  his  profession  of  Chu 
and  whose  mother,  Dafrooa,  also  1 
martyr.  After  infamous  attempts  ti 
her  virtue,  Bibiana  was  beaten  to  dfl 
loaded  scourges.  She  is  commemfl 
December  2nd. 

Bible. — That  the  volume  which 
the  Bible  is  the  inspired  revelatioaj 
appears  from  a  chain  of  evidence  b 
with  very  early  times.  The  histfliq 
LXX.  (the  Greek  translation  of  ' 
Testament. — see  below)  proves  the  I 
of    the    Old    Testament    long    ba| 
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Christian  era;  in  the  second  prologue  to 
kcWsiasticus,  about  b.c.  230,  "  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  and  the  rest  of  the  Books  "  are 
fcpoken  of,  which  virtually  represents  our 
Lord's  own  division  (Luke  xxiv.  44).  And 
that  these  books,  then,  afterwards,  and  now 
exking,  tame  from  most  primitive  ages  as  the 
productions  of  those  whose  names  they  bear, 
may  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  Philo, 
the  Jewish  philosopher,  in  the  first  half,  and 
Jwephua,  the  Jewish  historian,  in  the  second 
half,  of  the  first  century,  to  the  extreme 
and  jealous  care  with  which  the  Jews 
preserved  their  sacred  writings — writings 
described  by  Josephus  in  agreement  with  all 
hter  catalogues  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Of  these  later  catalogues,  the  first  extant  is 
that  in  the  works  of  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis, 
[a.d.  180],  another  is  by  Origen,  a  few  years 
later,  and  there  are  eight  others  in  the  works  of 
the  Fathers,  down  to  St.  Augustine  in  the  fifth 
century.  Then  came  the  catalogues  set  forth 
by  the  councils,  adding  the  New  Testament ; 
that  of  Laodicea  [363],  gives  all  our  books 
except  the  Revelation  of  St.  John;  while 
that  of  Carthage  [397],  adds  the  Revelation, 
and  inserts  also  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books. 

The  word  Bible,  in  Greek  and  Latin 
"Bihlia,"  is  a  plural  noun  turned  into  a 
lingular,  being  the  Greek  "books."  St. 
Chrysostom,  in  the  fourth  century,  first  uses 
it  in  his  Homilies  (the  ^earlier  titles  of  the 
"Bible"  being  such  as  answer  to  our  expres- 
lioM,  "the  Holy  Scriptures,"  or  "Sacred 
Writings") ;  and  through  theLatin  translation 
into  ancient,  middle,  and  modern  English, 
it  passed  as  the  familiar  name  by  which  we 
know  the  volume  of  sacred  books  of  our 
Christian  religion.  With  most  of  the  re- 
formed churches  it  is  divided  into  the  three 
peat  sections  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Apocrypha,  and  the  New  Testament. 

I— The  Original  Hebrew  Old  Testa- 
«bt.— -The  thirty-nine  books,  whose  names 
^d  at  the  beginning  of  our  Bibles,  in  '  •  The 
Stm<»  and  Order  of  all  the  Books,"  formed, 
tf  course,  and  form  now,  tho  Hebrew  Bible  ; 
kt  thf-y  were  differently  arranged  into  the 
three  sections  of  which  our  Lord  speaks  (Luke 
**w.  44).  as  "  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Psalms;"  (1)  the  Law  being  the  five 
&okaof  Moses;  (2)  the  Prophets,  not  only 
those  books  which  we  call  by  that  name,  but 
the  historical  ones  also,  which  were  placed 
10  this  category  in  consequence  of  the  belief 
that  the  prophets  were  the  historians;  (3) 
the  JWm*,  the  book  of  that  name  and  the 
°^er  poetical  ones.  This  is  but  a  rough 
^nfication,  and  not  at  all  times  strictly 
"Curate,  but  such  was  the  principle. 

The  books  are  of  most  various  dates,  from 
£>bt  or  rather  part  of  Job,  down  to 
**lachi  the  prophet.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  the  exact  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  is 
thought  by  some  that  Moses  edited  what  already 
noted,  and  added  the  historical  beginning 


and  end ;  the  date  usually  given  to  Moses  is 
about  b.c.  1490.  From  about  this  time,  then,  the 
five  Books  of  Moses  and  that  of  Job  are  dated; 
and  the  Book  of  Malachi  from  about  b.c  420. 
Over  more  than  a  thousand  years,  therefore, 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  range ;  and 
as  during  this  time  the  work  of  collection 
was  gradually  going  on,  more  than  one 
assemblage  of  books  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
known.  Thus  about  b.c  1420,  "the  Book  of 
the  Law  of  God "  (Joshua  xxiv.  26),  was,  as 
tradition  has  uniformly  maintained,  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Pentateuch.  About  b.c  710 
Icaiah  (xxxiv.  16)  mentions  "the  Book  of 
the  Lord ;"  and  about  k.c.  520  Zechariah's 
mention  (vii.  7)  of  "  the  former  prophets  "  is 
probably  an  allusion,  though  not  quite  so 
clear  a  one,  to  an  earlier  compilation  of 
prophet 8  and  historians.  And  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  that  is,  rather 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  last  date, 
the  latest  collection  and  redaction  was  made 
by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  two  Jewish 
restorers,  and  the  standard  copy  thus  produced 
laid  up  in  the  Temple.  This  was  lost  at  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  [a.d.  70], 
just  as  the  sacred  autographs  had  been  lost 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon  took  the 
city  [b.c  588]. 

Far  later  even  than  a.d.  70  are  the  earliest 
Hebrew  copies  which  now  exist.  Tho  M8.  Bible 
in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  is  said 
to  date  from  a.d.  866  (Smith* §  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible  t  under  Old  Testament),  and  other 
copies  of  different  books  on  the  Continent 
from  843,  897,  916;  the  MSS.of  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch,  a  recension  in  Samaritan 
characters,  made  about  B.C.  400,  date  from 
the  tenth  century.  The  printed  editions  began 
in  1477,  with  the  Psalter,  at  Bologna ;  other 
separate  portions  followed,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  century  the  whole  Bible  was 
printed,  at  Soncino,  near  Cremona ;  a  cojy 
of  this  edition  is  at  Exeter  College.  The 
great  Complutensian  Polyglot  (the  Bible  in 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  and  Latin),  suc- 
ceeded in  1522,  at  Complutense,  now  Alcala; 
and  many  other  editions  more  or  less  impor- 
tant, among  which  the  other  Polyglots  may 
be  mentioned:  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  1669 — 
1572,  containing  (besides  the  above  languages) 
the  Syriac  version;  the  Paris,  1628 — 1645, 
containing  also  Samaritan  and  Arabic ;  the 
London,  1667  (edited  by  Bishop  Wats<  n,  of 
Chester) ;  the  Leipsic,  1750,  containing  the 
German  version;  and  the  Second  London 
1816,  published  by  the  Bagsters.  All  modern 
Hebrew  Bibles,  however,  are  based  on  Van 
der  Hooght's  edition,  Amsterdam,  1705. 

The  Greek  Old  Testament.  —  Some 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  (the  history 
of  the  Exodus,  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  the 
Law  of  Moses,  strictly  so  called),  may  have 
been  translated  into  Greek  very  shortly 
after  the  final  redaction  by  Ezra ;  and  there 
is    a    quotation   of    Aristobulus,    a    Jewish 
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priest  of  about  b.c.  160,  by  Clement  of  Alex-  ' 
andria  (Stromata,  or  Miscellanies,  i.  22),  to 
the  effect  that  Plato  the  philosopher  (b.c. 
428—347)  had  studied  them.  But  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  first  translated  in 
the  reign  of  Plotemy  II.  Philadelphia,  King 
of  Egypt  [b.c.  288—247].  This  king  was 
the  founder  of  the  famous  museum  and 
library  of  Alexandria,  and  under  the  care  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus  the  orator,  who  was  his 
librarian,  the  Old  Testament  was  translated 
by  learned  Jews  of  Alexandria.  This  is  all 
that  is  really  known  of  the  history  of  the 
translation ;  the  legends  that  seventy  trans- 
lators were  sent  from.  Jerusalem  by  the 
High  Priest,  that  they  were  shut  up  in 
seventy  cells  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  and 
each  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost  finished 
a  version  in  seventy  days,  which  seventy,  by 
the  same  Divine  power,  minutely  agreed — 
these  are  discredited  by  the  simple  evidence 
of  the  version  itself,  that  the  translators  were 
not  quite  perfectly  acquainted  with  Hebrew ; 
one  portion,  however,  of  these  traditions 
is  embodied  in  the  name  of  the  version, 
"  the  Septuagint,"  or,  in  short,  LXX. 

One  oi  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint 
known,  the  Codex  Cottonianus,  of  the  fourth 
century,  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in  1731 ; 
what  remains  is  in  the  British  Museum.  There 
is  also  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  which  is  almost 
complete  in  both  Testaments,  and  dates  from 
the  fifth  century;  but  at  the  Vatican  is  a 
Greek  Bible  somewhat  less  complete,  of  the 
same  age  as  the  Cottonian,  another  at 
Paris,  and  another  at  Milan,  more  fragmentary 
still,  and  about  two  centuries  younger.  The 
Psalter  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1481,  and  at 
Venice  1486  and  1496,  but  the  first  complete 
LXX.  was  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot 
already  mentioned,  1517.  The  text  of  this 
was  an  eclectic  one ;  but  reprints  of  both  the 
Alexandrian  and  Vatican  MSS.,  which  differ 
slightly  from  each  other  (the  latter  being 
generally  nearest  the  Hebrew),  have  often 
been  made;  thus  the  latter  is  taken  by 
Bishop  Walton  in  his  Polyglot,  1697;  by  Holmes 
and  Parsons,*  Oxford,  1798 ;  by  Dean  Gais- 
ford's  email  edition,  Oxford,  1848 ;  also  by 
Messrs.  Bagster's  reprints ;  while  the  former 
is  represented  by  Grabe,  Oxford,  1707; 
Breitinger,  Zurich,  1730;  and  Mr.  Field  in 
1859,  who  also  arranged  the  version  according 
to  the  Hebrew,  by  separating  the  Apocryphal 
Books,  and  altering  where  necessary  the 
arrangement  of  chapters. 

Three  other  versions,  by  Aquila,  Theo- 
dotion,  and  Symmaehus,  date  from  the 
second  century;  they  are  not  extant  except 
in  fragments ;  their  characteristics  are— of 
Aquila's,  great  and  unintelligible  litoralness ; 
of  Theodotion's,  very  considerable  ignorance 
of   Hebrew,   far  more   than  the  slight  and 


•Robert  Holmes,    D.D.,   Dean   of    Winchester, 
d.  1806 ;  James  Parsons,  B.D. 


partial  ignorance  of  the  LXX. ;  a 
chus',  the  reverse  of  the  first,  too  f 
phrase.  Theodotion'e  requires  furtl 
from  the  curious  fact  that  his  Dani 
unknown  reasons,  very  early  subs) 
that  of  the  LXX.  It  so  remained  u 
till  1772,  when  the  latter  was  first 
at  Rome,  from  the  Codex  Chigianus  o 
century,  and  verv  commonly  so  a 
Gaisford  [1848]  gives  both.  Yet  1 
versions,  though  only  partial  one* 
but  are  now  extant  only  in  very  scat 
ments ;  being  anonymous  they  are  oi 
as  the  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  vers 
the  seven,  together  with  the  origin* 
and  the  same  in  Greek  letters,  f 
great  Hbxapla  of  Origen  [a.d. 
arranged  in  parallel  columns,  and 
title  from  the  number  of  columns  w 
throughout.  This  work  was  kept  a 
but  was  destroyed  when  the  San 
the  town  in  653.  The  central  coli 
being  the  LXX.  itself,  with  Origer 
tions,  was  preserved  in  a  copy 
Eusebius ;  but  numerous  fragment! 
bedded  as  quotations  in  different 
the  Fathers  and  others,  and  all  ' 
been  brought  together  successively 
[1587],  Drusius  [1622],  Montfauci 
and  Mr.  Field  [1875],  whose  prefi 
the  best,  as  well  as  the  latest,  au 
the  whole  subject. 

The  Latin  Old  Testament. — T 
Latin  versions,  not  only  of  the  C 
ment  but  of  the  whole  Bible, 
come,  as  might  have  been  expected 
Roman  Church,  which  in  the  fin 
Christianity  was  Greek-speaking, 
that  of  Africa,  which  from  the 
seems  to  have  used  Latin.  Om 
which  is  not  otherwise  known,  is  < 
very  early  writers  of  our  own  chu: 
Fastidius,  a  devotional  writer  of 
century,  said  to  have  been  Bishop  « 
and  even  before  this,  as  early  as 
[a.d.  150 — 220],  there  seem  to  1 
more  than  one  version,  or,  more 
several  recensions  of  the  same  text,  I 
African,  British,  Gallican,  and  one 
known,  called  the  Old  Italic.  Of  th 
chief  part  (of  the  Old  Testament)  n 
remains  is  the  Psalter,  which  was 
in  divine  service,  and  with  us  till  th 
conquest.  These  early  versions  1 
the  LXX. ;  as  the  preface  to  on 
Bible  says,  "  They  were  not  Of 
Hebrew  fountain,  but  out  of  fH 
stream  ;  therefore  the  Greek  fl 
altogether  clear,  the  Latin  derived  tn 
needs  be  muddy.  This  moved  St. 
undertake  the  translating  of  the  C 
ment  out  of  the  very  fountains  tin 
He  began  with  the  Psalter,  of  whi 
three  distinct  versions,  all  extant 
Roman,  being  the  Old  Italic  slightly 
(2)  the   Gallican,  a  fresh  version. 
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LH;(3)lheHebrew,directfromtheoriginal; 
he  lira  proceeded  with  the  rest  of  the  Bible, 
i."i  finiihtii  it  daring  the  last  twenty  yean 
:i  the  /north  century,    ilia  Tendon  by  degrees 

X«ded  the  Old  Italic,  and,  revised  by 
of  Charlemagne  [a.d.  802],  and  again 
h  Pope  Clement  VIII.  in  1693,  it  the  present 
igthonted  Bible  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Tic  same,  Vulgate,  by  which  thie  Bible  is 
beta,  was  originally  applied  by  Jerome 
unadt  to  the  Old  Italic,  and  afterwarda 
pidnslJy  transferred  to  bin  own  work.  The 
suiting  MiSS.  are  very  many ;  some  of  the 
euiiat  date  from  the  sixth  century ;  one  of 
thines,  the  Codex  Amiatinus,  in  at  Florence; 
one  in  the  British  Museum,  known,  as  Charle- 
mifne's  Bible,  ia  beautifully  illuminated,  and 
mother  of  the  same  kind  at  Durham  Cathe- 
dtal  it  known  by  the  name  of  Bishop  Pudscy, 
wdeBriaac  [1153—1197].  The  Vulgate,  on 
tie  invention  of  printing,  was  the  very  flrat 
look  to  come  from  the  press,  about  1450;  after 
the  edition  waa  supposed  to  be  lost,  a  cop;  of  it 
th  found  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the 
library  of  Cardinal  Guilio  Mazarin,  at  Paris, 
in;  it  ii  therefore  called  the  Mazarin  Bible. 
About  twenty  copies  are  now  known,  mostly 
in  England. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  other  translations 
•ere  made;  in  1527  by  Sanctes  Paquinus 
K  11M] ;  in  1535  by  Sebastian  Munster 
[iliiilj;  in  1572,  by  Benedict  Arias  Mon- 
luns  [d.  1598]  ;  in  1576,  by  Emanuel  Tre- 
!"Uiui[rf.  1580J,  to  which  hia  aon-in-law 
Fnnoi  Junius  [d.  1602],  added  a  translation 
of  the  Apocrypha  ;  this  name  has  led  a  writer 
in  Smilk't  Dictionary  of  tlu  Bible  into  a 
■tinge  blunder  (ii.  466);  "  the  margin  of  the 
A-V.  (Tob.  xi.  18).  gives  Junius  as  the 
tquiTilent  of  Nasbas." 

I!  -The  OnioiNai.  Gkeie  Nbw  Testa- 
*rsT.— The  New  Testament  was  all  originally 
written  in  Greek  (for  the  theories  that  St. 
Msltbrw'a  Gospel  was  a  translation  from 
lli-brew,  and  St.  Mark's  from  Latin,  are  now 
ti'en  np,  the  latter  by  all  scholars,  the  former 
It  neatly  all)  within  the  last  half  of  the  tint 
mlnry ;  the  original  autographs  are  long 
"M  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  aay  when  or  how, 
ad.tr*  earliest  MS3.  which  exist  date  from 
tke  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  principal 
"W  {of  which  somo  have  already  been  men- 
SosBJjsre:  (1)  The  Sinaitic  MS.,  discovered 
H  Tuchendorf  in  1 859,  and  now  at  St.  Peters- 
tag.  °f  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tWT  i  [t)  the  Alexandrine,  brought  to  England 
m  1623.  and  placed  in  the  British  Museum, 
liiJ.  of  the  early  portion  of  the  fifth  century! 
B)  lie  Vatican,  in  that  Library  since  1450,  of 
l>*  orly  put  of  the  fourth  eentury,  and  so  the 
■Wat  known  ;  (4)  Ephraem,  at  Paris,  of  the 
Hlk  century ;  and  (6)  Beam,  at  Cambridge 
■Kf  1*81,  of  the  sixth  century.  Of  these  the 
out  one  where  the  New  Testament  ia  quite 
"snplete  is  the  first ;  the  second  is  very  nearly 
"i  the  third  somewhat  more  deficient;  the 


fourth  is  only  large  fragments;  and  the  fifth 
the  Gospels  and  Acts.  Little  more  than  a 
brief  hat  can  be  given  of  some  of  the  more 
important  printed  exiitiona,  of  which  the  first 

S though  some  of  the  early  chapters  of  St. 
ohn  had  been  printed  sooner),  was,  as  of  the 
Old  Testament,  that  of  the  Complutenaian 
Polyglot  of  Cardinal  Francis  Ximenea  de 
Cisueros,  which  was  published  in  1514,  before 
the  rest;  to  Ximenea  succeeded  Krasmua,  who 
published  in  his  lifetime  five  editions,  1516, 
1619,  1522,  1527,  1535.  Theodore  Beza,  and 
the  printers  Stephens  and  Elzevir,  were  the 
editors  of  the  next  hundred  years,  and  Dr. 
Scrivener  thinks  that  Beza's  last  edition,  1SB8, 
is  the  text  which  our  Authorised  Version 
most  nearly  represents.  But  not  all  of  the 
five  great  MSS.  were  yet  known,  those  which 
were  known  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used, 
and  Ximenea  and  Erasmus  formed  their  text 
from  very  few,  and  those  late  and  unimportant 
ones.  Stephens  was  the  first  to  collite  any 
number,  though  even  he  used  them  carelessly ; 
and  the  Polyglot  of  Bishop  Walton  of 
Chester,  1657,  waa  the  first  real  preparation 
for  the  formation  of  a  correct  text  by  criticism. 
Bishop  Fell  of  Oxford,  1675,  in  some  measure, 
though  slightly,  carried  on  the  work;  but 
Dr.  John  Mill,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  1707, 
"  found  the  edifice  of  wood  and  left  it  marble" 
(Scrivener)  :  such  was  his  industry,  zeal, 
and  sagacity,  that  he  ia  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  parent  of  all  the  work  that  has 
been  done.  Bentley's  great  plans  came  to 
nothing  (Behtlbv).  and  for  the  next  century 
almost  all  original  research  was  made  in 
Germany.  Bengel,  Wetstoin,  Grieebach, 
Scholz,  L&chmann,  successively  did  their 
work  upon  the  New  Testament,  which  was 
crowned  in  1872  by  Tischendorf's  final  and 
eighth  edition  of  his  revised  text.  Mean- 
while, of  later  years  in  England  the  three 
texts  of  Dr.  Tregellea,  Dean  Alford,  and 
Bishop  Wordsworth  have  been  published,  and 
in  1881  the  great  edition  of  Professors 
Westcott  and  Hort*  came  forth,  which  is  the 
last  attempt  to  settle  the  words  actually 
written  by  the  inspired  writers. 

These,  the  words  actually  written,  cannot, 
it  is  almost  universally  allowed,  be  those  of 
the  common  or  received  text ;  and  the  problem 
before  critics,  unless  Westcott  and  Hort,  as 
some  think,  have  solved  it.t  ia  to  ascertain 
these  as  nearly  as  possible  from  the  three  i-hief 
aources,namely  MSS.,  Versions,  and  Quota!  ns. 
Of  these  three  only  one  hna  yet  been  men- 
tioned, and  but  a  small  portion  of  that ;  but 
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there  exist,  roughly  speaking,  about  2,000 
MSS.,  more  or  less  complete,  of  which  rather 
less  than  a  tenth  are  "  uncial,'*  the  others 
being  "  cursive  "  (the  modern  words  answer- 
ing to  these  would  be  "point-hand"  and 
"  running-hand  "),  the  uncials  being  as  a  rule 
the  earliest.  The  Versions  of  chief  critical 
value  are  the  Latin,  Syriac,  Gothic,  Egyptian, 
uEthiopic,  and  Armenian  ;  and  the  Quotations 
referred  to  are  those  made  by  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  These  three  sources 
of  evidence  come  in  the  order  of  their  value ; 
for  in  the  second  it  cannot,  of  course,  be 
always  certain  what  Greek  reading  is  repre- 
sented by  any  translation,  nor  in  the  third 
whether  a  quotation  is  meant  to  be  a  verbatim 
one.  Again,  in  applying  the  evidences  there 
will  be  differences;  for  some  critics,  as 
Bean  Alford  and  others,  attach  paramount 
importance  to  the  early  uncials,  those  al- 
ready mentioned  by  name  and  some  few  others, 
and  to  their  descent  from  and  relation  to  each 
other;  while  some,  of  whom  Dean  Burgon 
in  his  celebrated  Quarterly  Review  papers, 
and  in  a  less  degree  Mr.  Maclellan,  in 
his  English  New  Testament,  are  examples, 
give  great  weight  in  all  cases  to  the  later 
cursives,  whose  influence  formed  our  received 
toxt,  and  to  the  possibility,  which  no  doubt 
always  exists,  that  some  may  be  copies  from 
an  earlier  uncial  than  any  we  now  possess. 
To  strike  the  balance  is  the  great  difficulty  of 
criticism ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Tiachendorf,  one  of  the  greatest  of  critics,  in 
many  cases  returned  in  his  later  editions  to 
the  received  readings. 

There  are  also  "  Graco-Latin  "  MSS.,  i.e., 
of  the  two  languages  side  by  side.  The 
best  known  is  Codex  Beza),  whose  Latin  is 
simply  its  translation  of  its  own  Greek ;  others 
have,  some  the  Old  Italic,  some  the  Vulgate. 
Lastly,  Theodore  Beza,  in  1556,  made  a  very 
elegant  version  of  the  New  Tostament,  which 
went  through  many  editions,  and  has  been 
reprinted  by  the  Bagsters;  and  Emanuel 
Tremellius,  in  1569,  made  a  version  from  the 
Syriac. 

III. — Othbr  Early  Versions  or  thb  Bible. 
— To  these  very  little  space  can  be  given ; 
those  whoso  names  have  been  already  men- 
tioned are  (1)  the  Syriac,  in  which  language 
and  its  dialects  thero  arc  known  six  more  or 
less  different  and  perfect  versions ;  the  best 
known,  the  Teshito  (meaning  Simple),  is  of 
the  third  century,  and  was  published  as  early 
as  1555,  by  Albert  Wiedmanstadt,  Chancellor 
to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  ;  (2)  the  Egypt- 
ian, dividing  into  three  in  different  dialects, 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries ;  (3)  the 
Gothic,  made  by  Bishop  Ulfilas,  about  a.d. 
360 ;  (4)  the  -SSthiopic,  whoso  dato  is  un- 
known (Christianity  came  to  ^Ethiopia  in 
the  fourth  century) ;  this  version  only  exists 
in  late  MSS. ;  (5)  the  Armenian,  made  in. the 
fifth  century.  Others  are  (6)  the  Arabic,  of 
the  tenth  century;   (7)  the  Chuldee  of  the 


Old  Testament  only,  called  the  Ti 
word  of  unknown  meaning ;  this 
mixed  with  Jewish  comment,  pai 
and  explanation,  and  is  of  very  var 
uncertain  dates;  (8)  the  Samaritf 
debased  Hebrew  dialect,  of  perh 
seventh  century — not  to  be  confused 
iJ  Samaritan  Pentateuch;"  (9)  the  J 
of  doubtful  age,  perhaps  partly  e 
disBval. 

IV. — Thb  English  Bible. 

(1).—  Primitive  Versions. — Of  th 
is  a  trace,  but  a  very  slight  one,  in  i 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  about  the  end  of  ti 
century  ;  the  Scriptures  are  read, 
even  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  as 
is  learnt  as  at  Constantinople,  tk 
another  tongue. 

(2). — Ancient  English,  or  Saj 
Norman  Versions.  No  complete 
Saxon  version  of  the  Bible  now  e 
probably  ever  existed ;  the  Venera 
[672—735],  Eadfrith,  Bishop  of  Lii 
\d.  721],  and  King  Alfred  the  Gres 
lated  great  part  of  it,  but  these  ven 
now  lost.  JElfric,  Archbishop  of 
bury  [rf.  1005],  translated  the  He 
(Moses,  with  Joshua  and  Judge* 
of  Kings,  Esther,  Job,  Judith,  two  ] 
^Laccabees,  with  the  apocryphal  g 
Nicodemus ;  of  these,  the  fieptateu 
Judith,  and  Nicodemus,  were  publish 
by  Edward  Thwaites  \d.  1711],  F 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Regius  Pro 
Greek,  also  Professor  of  Moral  Phi 
The  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the 
appears  to  be  ascribed  to  ^Elfric 
sufficient  authority.  There  remain 
MSS.  at  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  the 
Museum,  of  which  the  oldest  is  al 
Christi  College,  Cambridge;  but  th 
from  one  another,  and  their  relatioi 
common  or  mutual,  are  not  as  yet  c 
text  representing  them  was  publii 
Archbishop  Parker,  and  John  Fo» 
by  Thomas  Marshall,  Rector  of 
College  \d.  1685],  1665;  by  Mr.  1 
Thorpe,  the  eminent  Anglo-Saxon 
1842,  and  by  Professor  Boswortl 
Besides  these  are  two  glostes,  or  Lai 
interlinear  Anglo-Saxon,  known 
Lindisfarne  and  Rushworth  Gosjm 
former,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  oi  t 
century,  the  latter,  in  the  Bodleian 
of  the  ninth;  both  have  been  puhlj 
the  Surtees  Society.  There  were  also 
versions,  more  or  less  paraphrastic 
•have  no  strict  right  to  be  on  the  presi 
such  as  the  narrative  poems  by  CaedmOi 
of  Whitby,  in  the  seventh  century,  ] 
in  1655,  and  by  Mr.  Thorpe  in  13*32] 
version  of  the  Psalms  by  Aldhelm,  I 
Sherborne  [d.  709],  published  by  | 
Spelman  1640,  by  Mr.  Thorpe  1836,= 
Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  1843.  Ltini 
the  language  began  to  change,  ther* 
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have  been  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  Norman - 
English,  of  which  fragments  remain ;  and  as 
in  Snon-English,  there  were  also  metrical 
pwphiasea.  The  chief  of  these  are  the 
u  Onnulum  "  and  the  "  Southear,"  both  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  The  former,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  New  Testament  narra- 
nVe  only ;  the  latter,  of  about  the  twelfth 
century,  that  of  both  Testaments. 

(3).— Media; yal English  Versions. — These 

begin  with  the  Psalters  of  William  Shoreham, 

Vicar  of  Chart  Sutton,  near  Staplehurst,  and 

of  Richard  Rolle,  chantry  priest  of  Hampole 

(nowHamphall),  near  Doncaster,  which  were 

produced  about  the  same  time,  the  first  half 

<rf  the  fourteenth  century.  The  former  exists 

only  in  one  MS.  in  the  British  Museum ;  the 

fetter  it  more  common,  and  was  printed  as  late 

u  1536.  Of  entire  translations  of  the  Bible,  it 

hwbeenasserted  more  than  once  that  Wycliffe's 

vat  not  the  first.     Foxe,  quoting  from  a  tract 

of  the  early  fifteenth  century,  speaks  of  "  a 

Bible  in  English  of  Northern  speech,  which 

Kerned  to  be  200   years  old ; "  Sir  Thomas 

More,  1532,  says  that  there  was  a  translation 

in  English   "  by   virtuous  and    well-learned 

nai  long  before    Wycliffe's    days.'*      This 

testimony  is  very  vague,  and  it  is  at  any  rate 

certain  that  Wycliffe  knew  nothing  of  any 

predecessor.      Foxe's  Bible  may  have  been 

one  of  the  Saxon  or  (perhaps  more  probably) 

Norman  versions ;    More's,  either  this  or  an 

arir  copy  of  Wycliffe,  for  since  he  speaks  of 

"long  before,"  he  cannot,  primd  facie,  refer  to 

the  version  of  John  Trevisa,  for  the  former 

•wtence  of  which  there  is  really  evidence  of 

» certain  kind,  summed  up  by  Mr.  J.  H. 

Cooke,  F.S.A.,in  Notes  and  Que  net,  4th.  S.,  x. 

Ml.   John  Trevisa,  whom  Allibone  styles  "  a 

Cornish  divine,"  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 

Oxford,  and  Canon   of   Weetbury-on-Trym 

(there,  curiously  enough,  Wycliffe  was  also 

Cknon)  was  vicar  of  Berkeley,  and  chaplain  to 

the  Lords  Berkeley  from  1350  to  1412.  Among 

h»  other  works  he  translated  Higden's  "  Poly- 

chronioon ;  "  and  Caxton,  in  the  version  based 

on  this,  which  he  printed  1482,  is  the  first  to 

mention  his  translation  of   the  Bible;    the 

mention  was  repeated  by  Bale,  Holinshed, 

•ad  others,  and  in  the  preface  to  our  Author- 

**1  Version.      There  remains    at  Berkeley 

C*tle  a  draft  letter  from  the  first  Earl  of 

Berkeley  to  James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 

fanes  II.,  asking  his  acceptance  of  "  a  booke, 

tn.  is  an  ancient  collection    in  manuscript 

«8ome  part  of  the   Bible,"*  which  "  has 

ken  carefully   preserved   near  400   years," 

*°d  the  Berkeley  librarian  of  the  beginning 

°*  this  century  records  that  the  "  booke " 

k  now  in  the  Vatican.     Mr.  Cooke,  however, 

*yi  that  such  search  as  has  been  made  there 

h«  not  disclosed  it ;   and  all  that  is  really 

•  It  i*  to  be  noticed  that  our  preface  to  the 
KUe  ■peaks  only  of  Trevisa's  translating  the 
GofpeU.  • 


known  of  Trevisa's  labours  in  this  kind  are 
some  fragments  of  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse 
painted  by  him  in  Latin  and  Norman-French 
on  the  roof  of  Berkeley  Chapel. 

In  default,  therefore,  of   this,  the  earliest 
version  must  be  considered  to  be  the  Wycliffe 
Bible,    which    work    was    begun    by    John 
Wycliffe    (Rector    of    Lutterworth),    about 
1360,  in  hie  commentaries,  first  on  the  Revela- 
tion,   then    on     the     Gospels,     translations 
being  added  to  both  works.     Shortly  after- 
wards he  translated  the   rest  of   the    New 
Testament,  and  put  the  whole  together  in  a 
volume   (1380).      The   Old    Testament    was 
begun  by  Nicholas  Hereford  (D.D.,  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  of 
Hereford),  but  not  finished,  as  the  translator, 
being  tried,  1382,  for  heresy,  was  excommuni- 
cated, and  left  England  to  appeal  at  Rome ; 
it  was  completed  by  Wycliffe    himself,  and 
thus  a  complete  English  Bible  was  for  the  first 
time  produced.     Like  all  other  translations 
hitherto  made,   however,  it  was    from    the 
Vulgate,  and  from  not  very  good  MSS.   of 
that ;  and  a  few  years  after  Wycliffe's  death 
in    1384,    a    revision    was   made    by    John 
Purvey,  afterwards  vicar  of    Wost  Hvthe. 
Of  both  those  versions  there  are  many  MSS. 
still  extant ;   but   they  were  not  printed  in 
medieval    times,     ana     there    were   indeed 
much  uncertainty  and  confusion  in  the  whole 
history,  till  the  admirable  edition  of  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Forshall  and  Sir  Frederick  Madden  ap- 
peared (4  vols.  4 to,  1850),  giving  a  list  of  170 
existing  MSS.    The  edition  contains  the  two 
versions  in  parallel  columns,  and  was  the  first 
printing  of  the  Old  Testament  in  this  version, 
except  that  Wycliffe's  "  Song  of  Solomon"  had 
been  printed   in   Dr.   Adam  Clarke's   Com- 
mentary,  1810—26.    Wycliffe's  New  Testa- 
ment was  published  by  Mr.   Lea  Wilson  in 
1848,    and  Purvey's  (which   was  then  sup- 
posed to  be  Wycliffe's),  by  the  Rev.  John 
Lewis  in  1731,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Baker  in 
1810,  and  in  Bagster's  English  Hex  a  p  la,  1841. 
Of  the  long  opposition,    partly    political, 
partly  ecclesiastical,  to  those  Protestant  doc- 
trines of  which  Wycliffe  was  one  of  the  earliest 
preachers,  and  consequently  to  the  Bible  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 
The  translation  was  formally   condemned  in 
,  Convocation  by  Archbishop  Thomas  Arundel, 
1408 ;  but  the  version  survived,  and  the  num- 
ber of  still  extant   MSS.  is  enough  to  show 
the  wide  circulation  which  it  had. 

(4). — Modern  English  Versions. —  John 
Foxe's  witness  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Wycliffite  versions  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  is  well  known :  some,  he  savs,  "  gave 
a  load  of  hay  for  a  few  chapters  of  St.  Paul." 
This  earnest  desiro  for  a  vernacular  Bible, 
translated  from  tho  Greek  Testament  of 
Erasmus,  was  much  increased  by  Luther's 
German  version,  and  William  Tyndale 
at  last  undertook  the  work.  He  began 
with    the    New     Testament;     but    finding 
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the  work  impossible  in  England,  since  Bishop 
Cuthbert  Tunstall  of  London  (afterwards  of 
Durham)  obstinately  refused  his  sanction,  he 
settled  at  Hamburg  in  1524,  where  he  seems 
to  have  published  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
separately.  Next,  in  1525,  the  whole  New 
Testament  came  out  at  Cologne  and  Worms, 
in  two  editions,  4 to.  and  8vo.,  and  early  in 
1526  was  brought  to  England,  where  great 
but  useless  efforts  were  made  to  stamp  it  out. 
Burning  the  copies  was  of  no  use  ;  it  only  put 
money  into  the  translator's  pocket :  even  an 
Act  of  Parliament  afterwards  passed  (36  Henry 
VIII.)  was  no  use.  Six  more  editions  came 
out  abroad,  one  after  the  other,  some  unknown 
to  Tyndale,  revised  by  his  secretary,  George 
Joye  (Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  d. 
1553).  Tyndale  then  proceeded  to  the  Old 
Testament,  publishing  the  Pentateuch  in 
1530,  and  the  Book  of  Jonah  in  1534  ;  other 
fragmentary  translations  were  attached  to  the 
New  Testament  of  1534,  being  such  of  the 
Epistles  in  the  Sarum  Missal  as  were  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament.  Tyndale,  however, 
was  executed  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  1536, 
leaving  more  of  his  Old  Testament  in  MS.  as 
far  as  the  end  of  2nd  Chronicles.  This  was 
afterwards  used,  as  will  be  seen,  by  Rogers 
and  Matthews. 

Tyndale's  actual  work  was  so  effectually 
destroyed  that  very  few  copies  remain;  of 
the  4 to.  New  Testament  in  the  first  edition 
one  fragment,  St.  Matthew  to  xxii.  12,  was 
discovered  in  1836,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum;  of  the  8vo.  first  edition  a  perfect 
copy,  except  the  title,  is  in  the  Baptist  College 
at  Bristol  (from  this  the  Bagsters  reprinted 
in  their  Hexapla),  and  an  imperfect  one  is  at 
St  Paul's ;  of  some  of  the  other  editions  there 
are  copies  at  Cambridge  University  Library 
and  the  British  Museum.  In  the  latter  also 
there  are  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  one 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah  was  discovered  in  1861, 
bound  in  a  volume  of  tracts,  by  the  present 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

But  Tyndale's  end  was  attained :  even 
before  his  death  one  complete  translation,  the 
first  ever  printed,  came  forth,  and  another  was 
preparing,  for  which  the  royal  licence  had 
been  granted.     In  1535,  came 

(5). — Coverdale's  Bi ble, translated  by  Miles 
Coverdale,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter,  pro-  • 
bably  under  the  auspices  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 
How  far  this  was  from  the  original  is  not 
clear ;  the  title  of  the  first  issue  had  the  words 
"out  of  Douche  [German]  and  Latyn,"  i.e. 
(roughly  speaking),  Luther  and  the  Vulgate  ; 
and  though  these  words  were  afterwards 
struck  out,  there  is  little,  if  any,  positive  evi- 
dence to  show  that  they  do  not  represent  the 
fact,  though  there  is  on  the  other  hand  no 
doubt  that  Coverdale  knew  some  Hebrew. 
Other  editions  were  published  in  1537,  1550, 
1553,  and  in  1638  three  editions  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  the  Vulgate— to  which  it 
was  more  closely  adapted  by  a  revision — in 


parallel  columns.    This  Bible  was  reprinte 
in  1838  by  Bagster,  and  in  the  preface  is 
list  of  twenty-one  existing  copies. 

(6). — Matthews'  and  Tavbrnkr'b  Beblk 
—What  of  Tyndale's  Old  Testament  had  n 
mained  unpublished,  had  come  into  the  hand 
of  his  friend,  John  Rogers,  Canon  of  Si 
Paul's,  afterwards  the  first  Protestant  martj 
under  Queen  Mary ;  and  he,  in  1537,  publish* 
a  Bible  made  up  of  Tyndale  to  the  end  of  tit 
2nd  Book  of  Chronicles,*  the  rest  of  the  01 
Testament  and  Apocrypha  (except  the  Praye 
of  Manasses,  by  himself),  by  Coverdale,  an 
Tyndale's  New  Testament  of  1535.  Job 
Rogers's  initials  occur  throughout  the  book 
and  Foxe's  testimony  (inaccurate  as  Foxesome 
times  is)  may  prove  their  meaning ;  but  tb 
question  concerning  Thomas  Matthewa,  unda 
whose  name  the  book  appeared,  is  not  so  easy 
It  has  usually  been  said  that  he  was  no  on 
but  Rogers,  and  Rogers  at  his  trial  is  describe! 
with  such  an  alias :  Professor  Westcott,  how* 
ever  {History  of  the  Bible,  p.  88),  is  of  I 
different  opinion.  Other  editions  of  Matthews 
Bible  were  published  in  1549  and  1551; 
copies  remain  in  the  chief  public  librarwa 
It  was  revised  in  1539  by  Richard  Taverna 
(Barrister  -  at  -  Law  and  High  Sheriff  d 
Oxfordshire),  but  his  revision  had  but  very 
little  circulation  and  was  but  once  re- 
printed. 

(7).— Cromwell's  and  Cranmek's  Bibles. 
— Next  came  the  first  "  Authorised  Version." 
As  has  been  said,  steps  towards  this  wext 
taken  even  before  the  death  of  Tyndale,  by  a 
petition  from  Convocation  to  Henry  VIH.  ta 
license  a  translation.  The  licence  is  not 
found,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  *M 
granted,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer,  with  tba 
help  of  others,  among  whom  was  Stephal 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  began  tat 
translation.  This  work,  however,  was  nevar 
perfected;  and  in  1538  Thomas  Cromwal 
commissioned  Coverdale  to  prepare  another 
Bible.  This  was  to  have  been  publishes1 
at  Paris,  with  the  leave  of  the  King  of 
France;  the  Inquisition,  however,  interfered, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  wodfr 
to  England,  where  the  Great  Bible,  as  it  wat 
called,  came  forth  in  1539.  There  is  flt; 
proof  (Westcott,  p.  100)  that  Cranmer  natj 
engaged  in  it,  or  even  knew  of  it :  but  to  tfttj 
second  edition,  1540,  he  wrote  a  preface,  an* 
it  is  very  probable  that  his  translations  of 
1536  were  used  in  the  revisions  which 
place  in  the  successive  editions  of  1541 
after.  Copies  remain  in  considerable  n 
bers,  and  one  part  at  any  rate  is  pert 
familiar,  for  the  Prayer  -  book  Psalms 
from  this  version ;  immediately,  as  is  said 
Br.    Archibald    Stephens    {Book  of 


•  That  this  part,  i.e.,  from  Joshua  onwards, I 
the  work  of  Tyndale,  is  clear  from  oomparisr~ ' 
style ;  as  is  well  shown  by  Dr.  Moulton  in  lbs . 
Edueator,  iv.  85. 
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Prat/tr  with  XoUt,  iiL,  1799),  from  the  fourth 

edition  of  1641. 
About  1550,  Sir  John   Cheke    (M.A.,  St. 

John's  College,  Cambridge,  Regius  Professor 
of  Greek),  translated  St.  Matthew  and  a  few 
rer*a  ot  St  Mark ;  his  MS.  remains  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
first  published  in  1843  by  the  Rev.  James 
Goodwin,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  that 
college. 

(8).— Geneva  Biblb. — During  the  check 
giren  to  the  work  of  reformation  by  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary,  the  Protestant  exiles  at  Geneva 
entered  on  another  version.  Of  this,  the  New 
Testament  was  first  published  in  15.37,  being 
Tyndale'a  translation  revised  on  Beza's  Latin 
by  William  Whittingham  (brother-in-law  of 
Calvin)  afterwards,  though  a  layman,  Dean 
of  Durham :  this  is  the  text  given  in  Bagster's 
Hutpla.  The  whole  Bible  was  published 
in  1560,  when  the  New  Testament  was  again 
revised;  yet  a  further  revision  of  it,  pro- 
fessedly based  on  Beza's  Latin,  was  made  in 
1576  by  Lawrence  Tomson,  secretary  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  which  was  sometimes 
tnbetitated  in  editions  of  this  Bible.  This 
Bible  was  for  many  reasons  the  most  "  popu- 
lar" one  that  had  appeared;  it  was  the  first 
of  leas  than  folio  size,  the  first  in  ordinary 
Roman  type,  the  first  divided  into  verses  (see 
Wow),  and  thus  it  was  printed  in  as  many  as 
eighty  editions,  and  as  late  as  1617,  and  copies 
we  constantly  met  with.  That  item  so  com- 
mon in  second-hand  booksellers*  catalogues, 
"the  celebrated  Breeches  Bible,"  is  nothing 
bat  a  copy  of  one  of  several  editions  where 
Gen.  in.  7,  reads,  "  And  they  sewed  fig  leaves 
together,  and  made  themselves  breeches." 
Wycliffe,  however,  had  used  the  word  before ; 
Corerdale  had  "  apurns,'*  as  he  spells  it. 

(9).— The  Bishops'  Bible. — The  last  men- 
tioned being  the  production  of  the  Puritan 
party,  Archbishop  Parker  resolved  on  a  new 
translation ;  this  was  begun  in  1563,  and  pub- 
lished in  1568.  The  name  was  given  by  the 
Puritans ;  but  it  so  happened  that  out  of  the 
fifteen  translators  all  but  three  were  then  or 
•forwards  Bishops.  This  version  was  rather 
an  unhappy  one :  the  Geneva,  Puritan  though 
it  was,  had  made  many  improvements  which 
wew  not  sufficiently  regarded ;  and  being  very 
krjje  and  costly,  the  Bishops'  Bible  never 
became  popular. 

(10).— Rheims  and  Douat  Bible. — Next  in 
<W*r  of  time  came  the  Roman  Catholic  transla- 
tion, into  which  the  Romanists  were  at  last 
fcriy  driven.    The  New  Testament  was  pub- 
kbedat  Rheims,  1582,  the  Old  at  Douay,  1610, 
"*h  of  course  from  the  Vulgate,  this  being 
the  authorised  original  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  but  there  is  clear  evidence  that  in 
the  Xew  Testament  the  Greek  text  was  not 
neglected,  and  the  version  is  of  considerable 
nine  to  scholars.    It  has  been  much  revised, 
chiefly  in  1750  and  1791,  and  is  now  much 
fleam  our  own  version  than  it  used  to  be. 


(11). — Present  Authorised  and  Revised 
Versions. — The  first  motion  for  that  author- 
ised version  which  we  now  have  came  from 
Dr.  Reynolds,  the  spokesman  of  the  Puritan 
party  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  1604. 
King  James  I.  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  named  (no  doubt  on  the 
presentation  of  the  Universities  and  others) 
fifty-four  learned  men  to  undertake  the  work. 
Only  forty-seven  of  them,  however,  are  now 
known.* 

The  "hard,  heavy,  and  holy  task,"  as 
Fuller  calls  it,  was  carried  on  simultaneously 
at  Westminster,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  the  result  of  it  pub- 
lished in  1611 ;  but  it  did  not  at  once  super- 
sede former  translations  :  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
indeed,  was  not  printed  as  a  whole  after 
1606,  but  the  New  Testament  appeared  as  late 
as  1618,  and  the  Geneva  Bible  in  the  year 
1617. 

Thus,  then,  we  obtained  our  present  Bible ; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  copies  in 
common  use  are  verbatim  et  literatim  re- 
prints :  for  in  these  respects  a  silent  and  not 
publicly  authorised  emendation  has  been 
gradually  going  on — some  aspects  of  which 
will  be  hereafter  mentioned — principally 
through  the  editions  of  1616,  1638,  1701, 
edited  by  Bp.  Lloyd,  of  Worcester ;  1762,  by 
Dr.  Paris;  1769,  by  Dr.  Blavney;  and  lastly 
the  classical  edition  of  1873,  by  Dr.  Scrivener. 
So  that  for  an  exact  representation  of  the 
"  authorised  "  standard,  the  Oxford  facsimile 
of  1833  must  be  turned  to. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  revision  of 
the  Authorised  Version  may  be  easily 
gathered  from  our  section  on  the  original 
Greek,  and  the  Revisers'  preface  to  Che  New 
Testament  will  explain  them  in  full.  The  re- 
vision was  begun  in  1870,  by  a  committee 
of  fifty -three  scholars  and  divines,  nominated 
by  the  Southern  Convocation,  the  Northern 
declining  to  co-operate ;  of  these,  twenty- 
seven  were  engaged  on  the  Old  Testament, 
and  twenty-six  on  the  New.  The  assist- 
ance of  American  scholars  was  also  invited 
and  received,  and  the  work  began  on  the 
22nd  June,  1870,  and  ended  on  the  11th 
November,  1880,  as  far  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  concerned;  it  was  published  in 
1881.  The  Old  was  presented  to  Convocation 
on  the  last  day  of  April,  1885,  and  published 
on  the  19th  of  May  following.  Both  works 
were  followed  by  an  appendix,  containing  ren- 
derings preferred  by  the  American  committee; 
in  editions  published  in  America  these  are 
inserted  in  the  text. 

Two  editions  of  the  original  Greek  have 
since  been   published,  intended  to  show  the 


*  There  were  also  to  be  nominated  three  or  four 
of  each  University  as  "  overseers,"  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  47  are  to  be  made  up  to  54  by  three  from 
Oxford,  and  four  from  Cambridge,  or  vice  vend. 
47  +  3  +  4  =  64. 
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Greek  form  of  the  alterations  introduced  by 
the  Revisers  :  one  at  Oxford,  by  Archdeacon 
Palmer,  in  which  the  readings  which  they 
adopted  have  been  placed  in  the  text,  those 
of  the  received  editions  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page;  the  other  at  Cambridge,  by  Dr. 
Scrivener,  where  the  reverae  plan  has  been 
followed,  the  body  of  the  text  being  Beza's, 
of  1598,  with  the  readings  of  such  other  old 
printed  editions  as  the  translators  of  1611 
used,  while  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  are  given 
those  preferred  by  the  Revisers.  The  latter 
is  certainly  the  more  scholarly  plan,  since 
the  Revisers  did  not  undertake  to  construct  a 
Greek  text,  and  Archdeacon  Palmer's,  there- 
fore, is  an  altogether  new  one  which  cannot 
represent  their  work,  except  so  far  as  the 
alterations  actually  made  are  concerned;  they 
must  almost  certainly  have  made  many  minor 
changes,  not  indeed  affecting  the  English 
rendering,  but  by  no  means  unimportant  in 
the  study  of  the  Gr*  ok. 

(12)  Private  Translations  were  made  of 
the  whole  Bible  by  Anthony  Purver,  a  Quaker, 
1764;  David  Macrae,  1799;  Dr.  John 
Bellamy,  1818;  none  of  these  are  of  any 
value,  though  Macrae's  went  to  three  editions ; 
and  more  lutoly  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe.  Of 
the  New  Testament  alone  there  have  been 
private  versions  by  many  writers,  as  Dean 
Alford,  Mr.  Highton,  and  lastly  by  Mr. 
Maclollan,  with  analysis,  notes,  and  so  forth. 
Of  this  last,  though  it  is  believed  to  be 
finished,  only  the  Gospels  are  yet  pub- 
lished. 

(13)  Versions  in  other  Modern  Languages. 
— (a)  German,  of  course,  claims  precedence,  in 
which  tongue  Luther's  was  the  first  complete 
version,  though  many  detached  books  had 
before  been  translated.  Luther's  New  Testa- 
ment was  published  in  1522,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment at  intervals  within  the  next  ten  years, 
and  the  whole  Bible  in  1534 ;  another,  called  the 
Zurich  Bible,  is  by  Luther  and  other  scholars, 
of  whom  Ulric  Zwingli  was  one :  this  came  out 
in  1529 ;  a  third,  the  Worms  Bible,  of  much  the 
same  composition,  appeared  also  in  that  year. 
(6)  Tho  earliest  French  Bibles,  of  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  appear,  like  our  own  Anglo- 
Saxon  ones,  to  have  been  paraphrastic  in  their 
nature.  A  New  Testament  was  published  in 
1478,  and  a  complete  Bible  in  1487 ;  and  in 
1530  and  1535,  two  others  by  Jacques  Lefevre, 
the  first  French  reformer  (for  whom  see  Bar- 
tholomew Massacre)  and  Robert  Olivetan, 
which  were  revised  in  1 707  and  1744 ;  there  are 
also  more  modern  versions  by  Louis  Segond  and 
others,  (c)  Malerni's  Italian  Bible  was  prin- 
ted at  Venice  in  1471,  and  Bruccioli's  at  tho 
same  place  in  1532 ;  Diodati's,  1607,  Scio's, 
and  others  followed,  (rf)  In  Valencian 
Spanish  the  Bible  was  published  1478,  but  in 
classical  Spanish  tho  New  Testament  was  the 
first  to  appear  in  1543,  succeeded  by  Pinel's 
Bible,  1553;  De  Reyna's,  1569  ;  De  Valera's, 
1602;  while    (<?)  no   Portuguese  translations 


appeared  till  the  New  Testament  in  1712,  ai 
the  whole  Bible  in  1748. 

VI. — We  return  now  to  the  Authorised  Va 
sion  and  its  predecessors,  to  consider  their  pre 
faces,  notes,  and  other  helps  ;  also  thei 
sectional  divisions  of  different  kinds.  All  tb 
different  translations  have  their  own  pebfaoh 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  that  of  our  press 
Bible  is  so  little  known ;  printers  have  though: 
proper  to  leave  it  out,  instead  of  the  fulsoai 
dedication,  which  we  could  far  better  ban 
spared,  to  James  I.,  "the  Sun  in  his  strength,1 
and  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  memory,  "  the  brigfe 
Occidental  Star.11  The  general  drift  of  thcs 
prefaces  is  usually  much  the  same,  pointmj 
out  the  right  use  of  Scripture,  justifying  tb 
translation  and  translators,  describing  thai 
work  and  what  like  work  went  before,  an 
explaining  either  there  or  in  special  prologm 
the  contents  of  each  book.  Wycliffe,  beads 
his  own  prologue  (though  this  is  properij 
Purvey 's),  added  a  translation  of  St.Jerooe'i 
he  gives  also  marginal  or  textual  notes.  Tyi 
dalo  has  his  prologues  to  separate  books,  m 
somewhat  polemical  notes ;  Coverdale,  chapter 
headings  placed  together;  Matthews  anal 
ginal  commentary,  which  Taverner  somewBf 
abridged ;  the  Geneva  Bible  has  "  arguments' 
to  each  book,  as  well  as  chapter-heading*  as 
marginal  notes;  these  last  are  in  many  cast 
dogmatic,  as  also,  though  less  often,  are  thai 
in  the  Bishops'  Bible.  But  all  this  appaiata 
was  swept  away  at  the  last  revision  by  Kn| 
James's  special  desire,  and  what  remains  is  tfc 
noble  preface  by  Miles  Smith,  Bishop  4 
Gloucester  [d.  1624],  the  headings  of  chaptt 
and  column,  and  the  marginal  refenool 
with  dates  and  a  few  explanatory  notes. 

The  Chapteb-hbadings  have  remained* 
altered  since  1611,  except  in  twelve  casea,s1 
which  the  only  important  one  is  that  of  Al 
149th  Psalm.  Here  the  original  reading  i*l 
"  that  power  which  He  hath  given  to  tfcj 
Church  to  rule  the  consciences  of  men ;"  whereDft 
Paris,  1762,  struck  out  the  last  six  words,  W 
Blayney,  1769,  put  "His  saints"  for  "il 
Church;  "  before  them  indeed, a  12mo. of  m 
Stationers'  Company,  1647,  had  left  oat 
whole  clause,  but  here  as  in  many  other 
the  headings  are  shortened.  Blayney's 
ing,  however,  took  no  root,  though  it  is  ft 
in  a  King's  Printers'  copy  for  the 
Society,  1825,  and  a  Cambridge  one  for 
S.P.C.K.,  1838 ;  the  common  reading  is 
Blayney,  in  fact,  made  an  entirely  new  sat 
headings,  though  they  were  never 
Scott  in  his  commentary  did  the  same, 
are  not  of  any  great  importance  (tho 
some  cases  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
sermons  as  words  actually  before  the 
and  some  printers,  as  the  Bagsters,  omit 
altogether. 

The  Column-headings,  which  are  short 
tions  of  those  of  the  chapters,  vary  in 
editions,  of  necessity  in  different-sized 
and  even  in  those  of  the  same  size  they 
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ll  References  are  of  very 
ome  giving  real  illustrations 
16  mere  verbal  coincidences, 
altogether  mistaken;    they 
ram    the  Vulgate,  and  have 
added  to  by  different  corn- 
editors,   especially    by  Paris 
[lie  Dates  in  the  Margin  are 
r  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamentorum 
'ssher  of  Armagh  [1650—64], 
inserted    by  Bishop  Lloyd, 
ded,  from  the  Essay  on  Jewish 
asures  of  Bishop  Cumberland 
l,   1685,  the  tables  on  those 
3  others  which  were  found  in 
are  not  now  usually  printed ; 
)yly  and  Mant's  edition,  but 
later.    The  Marginal  Notes 
.  our  present  Bibles  are  those 
nore  literal    translation,     as 
:vi.  22 ;  or  (2)  another  trans- 
r,  as  Gen.  iv.  13,  Matt.  iii.  8  ; 
i  of  a  proper  name,  as  Gen. 
are  often  very  trifling,  being 
3  of  spelling  in  the  Hebrew 
Latin  forms) ;   or  (4)  an  ex- 
3,  as  Gen.  v.  29,  Matt.  i.  21 ; 
in  explanation,  historical  or 
udges  xi.  29,  Matt,  xviii.  24. 
-  to  differences  of  reading  are 
.ncee  are  Gen.  x.  4,  Acts  xxv. 
e vised  New  Testament,  1881, 
increased  in  number, 
into  our  modern  chapters  was 
the  Vulgate  about  the  middle 
ti  century  by  Cardinal  Hugh 
1263],  for  the  purposes  of  his 
lie    first    ever  put  together; 
he  subdivided    into    smaller 
letters  A,  B,  C,  &c,  in  the 
chapter-division  at  once  took 
e  ;  the  other,  though  used  by 
lis  Bible,  1535  (in   Bagster's 
■tiers    come    at    intervals  of 
thirty  lines),  was  after  a  time 
the    modern    verse    division, 
duced  first  into  the  Hebrew 
45,  and  extended  to  the  New 
528,  by  Sanctes  Paquinus,  in 
on-     These  verses  were,  how- 
kat  greater  length  than  those 
1  Robert  Stephens  the  printer 
nto  the  modern  shape  in  1548 
Geneva  Bible,  1560,  was  the 
ne  completely  arranged  with 
se  as  they  are  at  present  Been, 
i-divisions  of  the  Authorised 
the  sections  marked  ^f,  are  of 
ver,  proceeding  as  they  do  on 
any  kind;  but  a  division  of 
known   as    the   "paragraph 
rst  used  by  John  Reeves,  King's 
1800:  in  England  it  attracted 
at  first,  though  the  University 
rinW   Reeves'   edition    about 
America  two  similar  editions 


were  published,  in  1834  by  the  Rev.  Ih\  Coit, 
and  in  1836  by  James  Nourse  ;  and  in  1838 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  reprinted  Dr. 
Coif  s  Bible  somewhat  further  revised.  The 
"  Church  Service  "  system  of  publication,  too, 
which  appears  to  have  begun  about  this  time, 
and  is  now  so  well  known,  doubtless  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  making  the  division 
familiar;  lastly,  Dr.  Scrivener's  edition  is 
arranged  on  this  plan,  in  1881  it  was  adopted 
in  the  Revised  New  Testament,  and  now  it 
appears  in  the  Revised  Old  Testament ;  thus 
our  children,  or  at  any  rate  our  grandchildren, 
will  perhaps  know  nothing  else  in  their  new 
Bibles,  the  chapters  and  verses  being  only 
printed  in  the  margin. 

The  words  found  in  Italics  in  our  present 
Bibles,  and  partly  retained  by  our  modern 
Revisers,  are  those  not  directly  represented  in 
the  original  languages,  but  yet  necessary  to 
the  English  sense.  The  plan  is  believed  to 
have  been  first  employed  by  Sebastian  Munster 
in  his  Latin  version,  1534,  and  was  borrowed 
from  him  in  the  Authorised  Bible  of  1539. 
Thence  through  the  Geneva  and  the  Bishops* 
Bible  it  descended  to  the  Revisers  of  1 6 1 1 .  By 
them,  however,  it  was  very  uncertainly  and 
inconsistently  used ;  and  though  some  revision 
of  it  was  attempted  in  the  same  century,  and 
in  the  next  by  Paris  and  Blayney,  it  was  first 
thoroughly  and  critically  settled  by  Dr. 
Scrivener  in  1873. 

Specimens  of  successive  translations  will 
be  found  in  "Cassell's  Bible  Educator,"  iv. 
378,  379. 

Bible  Christians.    [Bryanites.] 
Bible  Communists.  [Perfectionists.] 
Bible  Beading.    [See  Lay  Readers.] 


Societies. — Several  societies  have 

been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  selling  at  a 
low  price,  and  giving  away  gratuitously, 
copies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the 
authorised  English  version,  and  in  all  the 
languages  into  which  they  have  been  trans- 
lated. 

(1) — The  oldest  of  such  associations  was 
The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.  [a.d.  1698],  for  the  education  of  the 
poor,  missionary  work  among  the  heathen, 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book, 
the  publication  of  tracts.  It  published  the 
Bible  in  Welsh  in  a.d.  1718,  1743  and  1748, 
issuing  60,000  Welsh  Bibles  before  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  also  issued  an 
edition  in  Irish  ;  and  in  the  first  twenty-two 
years  of  its  existence  [a.d.  1698—1720]  it  had 
issued  10,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Arabic,  tho  vernacular  language  of  the  East. 
[See  Socimtibs.] 

(2)— The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  th$ 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  struck  off  from  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
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in  a.d.  1701,  and  furnished  supplies  of  Bibles 
and  Prayer-books,  and  other  necessary  books 
to  its  missionaries  in  North  America,  India, 
the  West  Indies,  and  other  Colonies.  [Propa- 
gation of  thb  Gospel,  Socibty  fob..] 

(3) — The  Scottish  Society  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge  supplied  the  Highlands 
and  Western  Isles,  and  part  of  North  America, 
with  Gaelic  Bibles. 

(4)_2%*  Society  for  Promoting  Religious 
Knowledge  among  the  Poor  "was  founded  in 
a.d.  1750. 

(h)—The  Bible  Society,  whose  title  was 
afterwards  changed  to  that  of  The  Naval  and 
Military  Bible  Society,  was  founded  in  a.d. 
1780. 

(6) — The  Society  for  the  Support  and  En- 
couragement of  Sunday  Schools  was  founded  in 
a.d.  1785,  and  distributed  Bibles  gratuitously 
among  the  8unday-scholars  of  England  and 
Wales. 

(7) — The  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice  and  Promoting  the  Knowledge  and  Practice 
of  the  Christian  Religion  [a.d.  1792],  was  an 
Irish  Society  having  its  quarters  in  Dublin, 
and  making  a  principal  part  of  its  work  the 
distribution  of  Bibles  among  the  poor. 

(8) — A  French  Bible  Society  was  formed 
among  the  Protestants  of  France,  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  French  Revolution  [a.d. 
1792],  for  the  publication  of  a  French  edition 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  time  being  unfavour- 
able for  the  establishment  of  such  a  society 
in  France,  the  money  collected  was  entrusted 
in  1803  to  Dr.  Coke,  the  coadjutor  of  John 
Wesley,  and  Mr.  Hall  of  Dublin,  for  the 
purchase  of  2,000  Bibles  for  distribution 
among  "poor  Catholics  and  others  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land." 

But  although  the  efforts  of  these  Societies 
must  have  resulted  in  the  circulation  of  large 
numbers  of  Bibles,  those  efforts  were  chiefly 
local;  and  it  is  probable  that  Wales  and  the 
Highlands  wore  better  supplied  with  Welsh 
and  Gaelic  Bibles  by  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  than 
London  and  the  country  districts  of  England 
were  by  all  other  charitable  means  put 
together.  A  trustworthy  investigation  among 
17,000  families  of  the  labouring  class  in  the 
metropolis  led  to  the  conclusion  that  not  half  of 
that  class  had  any  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  their  houses ;  and  among  858  families,  con- 
sisting of  3,000  individuals  in  Bloomsbury, 
only  38  Bibles  were  found.  In  fact,  we  have 
to  face  this  phenomenon  in  history,  that  while 
it  was  an  accepted  maxim  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  that  "the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protest- 
ants," scarcely  any  effort  was  being  made  by 
English  and  Scottish  Protestants  to  spread 
that  religion  by  the  circulation  of  printed 
Bibles  which  is  now  so  familiar  to  the  world. 
Such  being  the  case,  there  was,  from  the  Pro- 
testant point  of  view,  a  crying  necessity  for 


the  establishment  of  some  new  organiatt 
This  was  found  in  the  greatest  of  all  the  B 
Societies,  namely, 

(9)— The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sot* 

— It   was  a    widely-spread   feeling   of 

necessity  we  have  named,  rather  than  anyp 

ticular   suggestion  or  incident,   which  gi 

rise  to  the  Society.     But  for  the  popu 

history  of  that  origin,  the  incident  and  t 

suggestion  are  ready  to  hand.    Mary  Joa 

a  young  Welsh  girl,  having  a  great  del 

to  obtain  a  Bible  in  her  native  language,  i 

prompted  to  apply  to  the  Reverend  Thoi 

Charles,  of  Bala,  a  clergyman  who  had  gr 

up  his  parish  and  devoted  himself  to  mi* 

work  among  the  people  of  North  Wales.   1 

scarcity  of  Welsh  Bibles  was  then  revealed 

him,  and  on  his  next  visit  to  London,  in  18 

Mr.  Charles  started  the   subject  of  a  K 

Society  for  Wales  among  his  friends,  i 

brought  it  before  the  Committee  of  the  ReH 

ous  Tract  Society.    While  he  was  readinj 

paper  on  the  subject,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hogt 

the  Secretary,  a  Baptist  Minister  at  Batten 

exclaimed,  "  If  for  Wales,  why  not  for  i 

World  P"    The  suggestion  took  with  th 

present,  and  the  following  entry  on  the  Ob 

mittee  minutes  of  the  Religious  Tract  Sod 

for  December  7th,  1802,  shows  the  immedi 

result :     "  Mr.  Charles,  of  Bala,  having  in! 

duced  the  subject,  which  had  been  previoi 

mentioned  by  Mr.  Tarn,  of  dispersing  BA 

in  Wales,  the  Committee  resolved  that 

would  be  highly  desirable  to  stir  up  the  pal 

mind  to  the  dispersion  of  Bibles  generally,! 

that  a  paper  in  a  Magazine  to  this  effect  a 

be  singularly  useful.    The  object  was  deal 

sufficiently  connected  with  the  object  of  i 

Society  thus  generally  to  appear  on  fa 

minutes;  and  the  Secretary,  who  suggai 

it,  was  accordingly  desired  to  enter  it"   I 

December  21st,  1802,  the  Tract  Society  Ga 

mittee   again    met,  when  a  second  nnM 

appears  bearing  on  the  subject :  "  Mr.  8ea 

tary  read  a  paper  on  the  importance  of  forai 

a  Society  for  the  distribution  of  Bibles. 

various  languages.     (  Resolved,  ThataSpep 

Meeting  be  holden  next   Tuesday  at  etf 

o'clock,  as  preparatory  to  a  General  Meetilj 

to  promote  that  end."   At  this  Special  Heeti 

the  third  stage  of  the  proceedings  is  i: 

by  the  following  minute :  "  The  object  of 

intended  Society  was  maturely  considered, 

determined  unanimously  to  be :  To  promote 

circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  f< 

countries,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  ~ 

dominions  for  which  adequate  provision  is 

yet  made ;  it  being  understood  that  no 

translation  of  the  Scriptures  will  he 

ously  circulated  by  the    Society   in 

Britain."    At  the  General  Meeting  of 

Tract  Society  on  May  12th,  1803,  the 

templated  Bible  Society  was  the  great  at 

ing  subject,  but  the   practical   pre 

were  not  fully  made  till  towards  the  b_, 

of  1804,  in  January  of  which  year  a 
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Meeting  of  the  Tract  Society  was  held  "  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Bible  Society/' 
when  it  was  resolved  "  That  the  title  of  the 
Society  should  be  '  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society/  agreeably  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  Secretary,  and  that  he  be  requested  to 
prepare  a  circular  letter  on  the  subject."  On 
March  7th,  1804,  the  Bible  Society  thus 
launched  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  was 
set  fairly  afloat  by  an  independent  meeting  at 
the  London  Tavern.  Lord  Teignmouth  was 
appointed  the  first  President ;  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hughes,  Secretary,  to  represent  the  Dissenters; 
the  Bev.  C.  F.  A.  Steinkopff,  Lutheran 
Minister  of  the  Savoy,  to  represent  the 
foreign  Protestants;  and  the  Reverend 
Jonah  Pratt,  Secretary  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  to  represent  members  of  the 
Church  of  England;  Mr.  Pratt,  however, 
ww  soon  superseded  by  the  Reverend  John 
Owen. 

The  Bible  Society  at  once  leaped  into 
popularity.  In  the  fourth  year  of  its  exis- 
tence, though  the  country  was  bowed  down 
with  the  enormous  expenditure  of  the  war 
with  Napoleon,  the  income  of  the  Society 
amounted  to  £12,000.  In  1815,  the  year  in 
which  that  war  was  ended  by  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  its  income  was  over  £100,000 ;  in 
1883,  its  income  amounted  to  £210,600. 
From  1804  to  1884,  the  copies  of  the  Bible 
■sued  by  the  Society  numbered  nearly  one 
hundred  millions,  on  which  nine  and  a-half 
Bullions  of  pounds  have  been  expended. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  Society 
fanned  nnder  such  circumstances  should  escape 
criticism.    It  was  first  attacked  in  1810,  as  a 
rival  of  the   Christian.  Knowledge  Society, 
which  it  was  alleged  it  would  seriously  injure. 
Thi>  was  a  widespread  feeling,  but    it   was 
»oat  keenly  expressed  in  print  by  Dr.  Words- 
worth, Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,    and    afterwards  Master   of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     In  1812,  this 
sttaek  wis  followed  up  by  another,  led  by  the 
taned  Herbert  Marsh,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,   and  author  of  a  History  of 
Trmuktion*  of  the   Bible.      The    objection 
offered  by  him  and  other  Churchmen  was  that 
the  Bible  Society  circulated  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tatt  "without  note  or  comment."     It  had 
teen  a  common  practice  from  the  days  of  the 
formation  onwards  to  print    the    Prayer 
Book  with  Bibles  intended  for  private  use,  as 
B*J  be  seen  in  old  copies  still  existing   in 
■any  families;  and  Dr.   Marsh  maintained 
that  this  was  the  best   way  of  providing  a 
wholesome  commentary.  English  Bibles  were 
ilwaya  printed  with  more  or  less  of  comment 
until  the  Bible  Society  introduced  a  contrary 
practice;  and  the   object  of   the   Society  in 
omitting  all  notes  was  in  the  the  main  to  avoid 
controversy  and  disunion.    At  the  same  time 
/J 8 12)  a  new  objector  arose  in  the  person  of 
t)r.Maltby,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
contended  that "  out  of  sixty-six  books  which 


form  the  contents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, not  above  seven  in  the  Old,  nor  above 
eleven  in  the  New,  appear  to  be  calculated  for 
the  study  or  comprehension  of  the  unlearned." 
As  Dr.  Maltby  had  no  authority  as  a  theolo- 
gian, or  as  a  Biblical  critic,  his  theory  had  not 
many  supporters.  More  serious  opposition  was 
raised  against  the  Society  in  1825, when  a  long- 
standing controversy  respecting  the  circulation 
of  the  Apocrypha  was  decided  by  determin- 
ing that  the  object  of  the  Bible  Society  was 
that  of  promoting  the  translation  and  circula- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  by  that 
term  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  were  alone  intended.  [Apocrypha.] 

During  the  eighty  years  of  its  existence  the 
Society  has  promoted  the  translation,  printing, 
or  distribution  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
Bible  in  255  languages  or  dialects,  fifty-nine 
by  indirect  means,  196  by  direct  means,  and 
its  work  is  extending  every  year. 

(10)—  Trinitarian  Bible  Society.— In  1831 
several  members  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  expressed  great  dissatisfaction 
that  it  numbered  among  its  managers  Unit- 
arians, and  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  May  the 
following  Resolutions  were  moved : — 

I. 


i« 


That  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is 
pre-eminently  a  religious  and  Christian  institution. 

"That  no  person  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  a 
Triune  Jehovah  can  be  considered  a  member  of  a 
Christian  institution. 

"  That  in  conformity  with  this  principle,  the  ex- 
pression •  of  Christians,'  in  the  Ninth  General  Law 
of  the  Society,  be  distinctly  understood  to  include 
such  denominations  of  Christians  only  as  profess 
their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity." 

II. 

"  That  the  words  of  the  ninth  law,  and  of  the 
others  which  prescribe  the  terms  of  admission  to 
the  agency  of  the  Society,  be  not  taken  to  extend  to 
those  who  deny  the  Divinity  and  Atonement  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

These  being  rejected,  a  large  number  of 
members,  including  Viscount  Lorton,  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  Rev.  Hugh  McNeile,  etc., 
seceded  from  the  Society,  and  passed  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution  at  a  Meeting  which  they 
held  in  the  following  December : — 

"That  deeply  sensible  of  the  duty  of  following 
peace  with  all  men,  and  of  the  great  evil  of  divisions 
among  Christians,  it  is  with  unfeigned  regret  and 
sorrow  that  this  Meeting  conscientiously  feel  obliged 
to  separate  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  on  the  grounds  of  its  not  acknowledging 
God  by  prayer  and  praise  at  its  meetings  ;  and  of  its 
admitting  to  membership,  management,  and  asso- 
ciation, not  only  at  home,  but  still  more  upon  the 
Continent,  those  whom  this  meeting  deem  unfit  to 
become  members.or  to  take  part  in  the  management, 
of  a  Religious  Society.  That  this  Meeting  ear- 
nestly desire  grace  from  God,  to  conduct  all  their 
proceedings  in  the  spirit  of  love ;  and  it  will  give 
them  the  sincerest  joy  to  merge  their  own  efforts  as 
a  separate  Society,  and  to  join  themselves  again  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  whenever  its 
constitution  shall  be  so  amended  as  to  jrive  a  pledge 
of  its  being  conducted  on  Scriptural  and  Christian 
principles. 
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This  was  the  origin  of  the  new  Society,  and 
of  the  distinctive  name  which  it  adopted. 
Somewhat  later  it  made  a  fresh  charge  against 
the  original  Society,  of  departing  from  first 
principles  by  circulating  for  the  use  of  Roman 
Catholics  the  Rheims  and  Douay  Version, 
thereby,  it  was  alleged,  perpetuating  dangerous 
error.  This,  in  fact,  seems  the  principal 
matter  of  attack  against  the  original  Society, 
judging  by  the  pamphlets  issued. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Trinitarian  Society  to  effect  a  union  in  1881, 
and  proposals  wore  made  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  that  thov  should  with- 
draw the  Rheims  Version.  But  the  latter 
replied  that  they  saw  no  reason  for  departing 
from  their  principle,  and  that  they  had  been 
privileged  to  see  an  unmistakeable  prospering 
of  their  work. 

Biblia  Fanperum,  •.*.,  "The  Bible 
of  the  Poor,"  a  title  given  to  a  book,  printed 
before  the  invention  of  movable  types,  con- 
taining forty  engravings  on  wood-blocks  of 
scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  with  explana- 
tory inscriptions.  They  were  chiefly  used  by 
the  itinerant  preaching  friars.  The  stained- 
glass  windows  in  Lambeth  Chapel  are  copied 
from  some  of  these  blocks,  and  recently  a 
facsimile  edition  has  been  published. 


gelical  Party,  and  widely  loved  for  his  h< 
ness  of  life  as  well  as  for  his  zeal  for  religi 
He  was  at  one  time  Secretary  of  the  Choi 
Missionary  Society,  Editor  of  the  "Christ 
Family  Library  "in  fifty  volumes, and aut) 
of  some  religious  works.     (Life,  by  Birki.) 


Ley. — A  kind  of  fortune-tell- 
ing by  means  of  the  Bible,  which  was  invented 
by  the  Puritans.  Texts  of  Scripture  are 
selected  at  random,  and  by  more  or  less 
manipulation  of  these,  persons  are  made  to 
imagine  that  they  obtain  knowledge  of  future 
events,  or  of  secrets,  or  guidance  in  respect  to 
their  conduct  in  matters  of  present  concern. 
Bunyan  and  Wesley  are  both  said  to  have 
believed  in  this  superstition,  and  even  now- 
adays it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  some 
advocates  for  it. 

Bibliotheca. — A  library,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  great  Latin  collection  of  works  in  about 
thirty  folio  volumes,  called  "  Bibliotheca 
Patrum,"  the  "  Library  of  the  Fathers,"  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1677 ;  or  of  a  similar  work 
in  fourteen  folio  volumes,  printed  at  Venice 
by  Andre"  Galland,  between  1766  and  1781. 

"  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  the  "  Holy  Library," 
was  also  one  of  the  earliest  titles  given  to  that 
collection  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  which  is  known  to  us  in 
England  as  the  one  Book,  the  Book  of  books, 
the  Holy  Bible.  Both  forms  of  this  title  are 
to  be  found  in  the  early  Fathers,  St.  Chry- 
sostom  [a.d.  347  — 407],  writing  it  as  "  Ta 
Biblia  "  in  Greek ;  and  St.  Jerome  [a.d.  345 

120]  as  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra"  in  Latin. 


Bichini.    [Bizochl] 

Bickersteth,  Edward  \b.  1786,  ordained 
1815,  Rector  of  Watton,  Herts,  1830,  d.  1850]. 
One  of  the  leaders  in  his  time  of  the  Evan- 


Li. — An  Italian  term,  signify! 
"  idiots,"  and  occasionally  used  as  a  content 
tuous  designation  of  the  Bkguahds. 

Bidding  of  Prayers.  —  A  very  m 
custom  of  the  Church,  sometimes  called  B'% 
ding  the  Beads.  The  priest  named  ti 
several  subjects  for  which  the  prayers  of  ti 
congregation  were  asked,  and  then  the  peoo 
said  their  beads  in  a  general  silence;  ti 
priest  also  kneeling  and  saying  his.  A  form 
Bidding  Prayer  is  still  in  use  in  the  Chun 
of  England  before  University  sermons,  « 
occasionally  before  the  morning  sermon : 
Cathedrals,  and  in  the  Chapels  Royal. 

The  modern  Bidding  Prayer  consists  of  I 
exhortation  to  intercessory  prayer  for  i 
Royal  Family,  Ministers,  &c,  &c,  whiofc 
said  by  the  preacher  when  no  service  or  praj 
precedes  the  sermon,  ending  with  the  Lori 
Prayer  in  which  preacher  and  congregati 
join.  It  is  ordered  and  an  express  form  for 
given  by  the  fifty-fifth  Canon  of  the  Chun 
of  England. 

Biddle,  John  U.v.  1615— 1662].— Oft 
called  "  the  father  of  the  English  Unitariaai 
He  was  born  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  in  Oikf 
cestershire,  in  the  grammar-school  of  idw 
town  he  was  educated.  Having  show 
signs  of  considerable  talent,  he  was  sent  1 
Oxford ;  and,  after  having  taken  his  degn 
there,  became  master  of  the  gramnsl 
school  at  Gloucester.  Here  he  developed  Afll 
Trinitarian  opinions,  embodying  them  itt 
work  against  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spin 
which,  though  it  was  only  at  that  time  in  flf 
nu script,  led  to  his  imprisonment  in  Okj 
cester  gaol  by  the  government  of  CromwJ 
After  a  short  release  on  bail  he  was  summofll 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Comaof 
sitting  at  Westminster,  and,  after 
to  publish  his  opinions,  to  the  Bar  of 
House  itself.  The  House  of  Commons  < 
all  copies  of  his  "  blasphemous  pamphlet1 
be  burned  by  the  common  hangman  m^' 
side  and  at  Westminster.  Shortly  i 
he  published  a  Confession  of  Faith  toi 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  which  he  ei 
denied  the  Deity  of  our  Lord;  and  on  1 
the  Presbyterian  "  Assembly  of  Dii 
petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  that 
might  be  put  to  death.  He  was  cone' 
to  death  accordingly,  but  escaped  with 
prisonment,  which  he  had  to  endure, 
short  intervals  of  freedom,  until  the 
storation.  His  continued  conflict  with' 
Cromwellian  government  undermined^ 
constitution,  and  he  died  on  September 
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1662,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  He  is 
stated  to  hare  been  a  man  of  good  life  and 
were  devotion,  always  prostrating  himself 
flat  on  the  ground  at  his  prayers.  His 
followers  at  first  called  themselves  "  Biddle- 
iuu,"  but  the  name  was  merged  in  that 
cf  Unitarians,  his  particular  congregation 
soon  disappearing. 


ier. — The  modern  spelling  of  this  word 
not,  as  its  old  English  spelling  does, 
express  its  meaning.  The  original  form  of 
the  term  is  '*  beere,  coming  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  "  beran,"  to  bear  or  carry.  The 
bier  is  in  tact  a  "  borrow/*  or  "  hand-barrow," 
od  which  to  carry  a  dead  body  to  burial.  It 
wu  usually  surmounted  by  a" hearse,"  or 
vaggon-ahaped  framework,  for  the  support 
of  the  "pall,"  or  "hearse-cloth;"  and  a 
combination  of  the  two  fixed  together  and 
placed  on  wheels  makes  the  modern  "hearse/* 
to  familiar  in  the  public  streets. 

Bigamy.  The  condition  of  being  married 
bri,Qe[Lat.—bu).  The  word  was  imitated  in 
Latin,  from  the  Greek  digamia,  a  double 
marriage;  and  both  words  were  anciently 
used  indifferently  for  marriage  with  two 
viTes  contemporaneously  or  successively. 
In  modern  language  it  signifies  the  former 
only,  that  is  the  marriage  of  a  second  wife 
during  the  life  of  the  first. 

Bigne,  Margubrin  db  la  [a.d.  ab.  1546 
s».  16081. — A  learned  French  divine,  who 
first  edited  the  great  Library  of  the  Fathers 
[BnuoTHECA  Patkum]. 

Bigot.— This  i*  ft  word  of  uncertain 
origin,  but  is  thought  by  some  etymologists 
to  hire  been  derived  from  the  profane  ex- 
pjetive  "by  God!"  (Comp.  Beohardb). 
"*  received  meaning  of  it  is  that  of  an 
°totinateand  offensive  adherent  to  opinions 
tluch  are  received  rather  as  prejudices  than 
treasonable  and  true. 

Bfl&qy,  Thomas  \d.  1531].— A  Fellow  of 

Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  who  was  the  first 

to  be  burned  for  heresy  when  Henry  VIII. 

Krived  the  old  statutes  against  heretics.    He 

*•  one  of  a  party  or  society  called   the 

"  White  Horse  Di  vines,"  of  which  Dr.  Barnes, 

*■*>  burned  by  Henry  VIII.,  Bishop  Latimer, 

•adCoverdale  were  leading  members.  "These, 

od  a  great  many  more/*  says  Strype,  "met 

often  tt  a  house  called  the  White  Horse,  to 

confer  together  with  others,  in  mockery  called 

Gwmana,  because  they  conversed  much  in 

&*  books   of    the    divines    of    Germany, 

taught  thence.     This    house   was   chosen 

because  those   of    King's  College,   Queen's 

College,  and  St.  John's  might  come  in  at  the 

back  tide,  and  so  be  the  more  private  and 

undiscovered."      Bilney,    with    Barnes   and 

l*timer,    was   summoned   before    Cardinal 


Wolsoy  in  1527,  and  after  some  hesitation 
abjured  the  opinions  brought  against  him, 
and  "  bore  his  faggot "  in  open  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  recantation.  He  was  constitu- 
tionally a  melancholy  man,  and  his  recantation 
preyed  much  upon  his  spirits.  "  I  knew  a 
man  myself/'  said  Latimer  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  "  Bilney,  little  Bilney,  that  blessed 
martyr  of  God,  who,  what  time  he  had  borne 
his  faggot,  and  was  come  again  to  Cambridge, 
had  such  conflicts  within  himself  (beholding 
this  image  of  death)  that  his  friends  were 
afraid  to  let  him  be  alone.  They  were  fain 
to  be  with  him  day  and  night  to  comfort 
him  as  they  could,  but  no  comfort  would 
serve.  And  as  for  the  comfortable  places 
of  Scripture,  to  bring  them  unto  him,  it  was 
as  though  a  man  should  run  him  through 
with  a  sword."  After  two  years  of  this 
melancholy,  Bilney  left  Cambridge  and 
went  into  Norfolk,  his  native  county,  where 
he  circulated  the  forbidden  Lutheran  books, 
and  preached  vehemently  against  nearly  all 
the  opinions  then  held  in  the  Church  except 
Transubstantiation,  a  doctrine  to  which  he 
adhered  to  the  last.  He  "  entreated  all  men 
to  beware  by  him,  and  never  to  trust  their 
fleshly  friends  in  matters  of  religion. "  He  was 
apprehended  and  condemned  as  a  relapsed 
heretic,  being  burned  at  Norwich,  on  August 
31st,  1531.  It  is  a  pleasing  feature  of  his 
dying  hours  that  the  monks  and  clergy  came 
to  visit  him,  and  that  he  and  they  exchanged 
affectionate  words  at  his  execution.  Dr. 
Call,  provincial  of  the  Grey  Friars,  is  said 
to  have  been  converted  by  his  conduct  when 
under  sentence.  In  his  last  hours,  also, 
Bilney  furnished  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  a  conviction  that  was  very  common  among 
persons  who  suffered  for  their  opinions  in 
those  terrible  days.  "  I  feel  by  experience," 
he  said,  the  night  before  he  was  burned, 
"that  fire,  by  God's  ordinance,  is  naturally 
hot,  but  yet  I  am  persuaded  by  God's  Holy 
Word,  and  by  the  experience  of  some  spoken 
of  in  the  same,  that  in  the  flames  they  may 
feel  no  heat,  and  in  the  fire  no  consumption." 
And  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  he  quoted 
the  words  of  the  Psalm,  "  When  thou  walkest 
through  the  fire  I  will  be  with  thee."  He 
was  seen  in  the  fire  saying  at  intervals  "Jesus," 
and  "  I  believe." 

Bilson,  Thomas  [a.d.  1536— 1616].— A 
distinguished  Elizabethan  divine,  who  became 
successively  Bishop  of  Worcester  [a.d.  1596], 
and  Bishop  of  Winchester  [a.d.  1597—1616]. 
Bishop  Bilson  was  one  of  the  many  instances 
of  the  learning  which  has  flourished  on  the 
foundations  of  his  great  predecessor,  William 
of  Wykeham.  Born  at  Winchester,  he  was 
educated  in  Winchester  and  New  Colleges, 
and  became  Fellow  of  New  College.  Head 
Master  of  Winchester,  and  Warden  of  New 
College.  His  most  celebrated  works  were 
one  on  Christian  Subjection  and   Unchristian 
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Rebellion,  published  in  1585,  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly learned  volume  on  The  Suffering*  of 
Christ  for  the  Redemption  of  Man,  and  Sis 
Descent  into  Hell  for  our  Deliverance.  He 
attended  the  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
and  in  his  old  age  was  very  active  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  which  resulted 
from  that  gathering  of  Church  and  Puritan 
Divines.  Bilson  died  on  June  18th,  1616, 
and  lies  in  the  south  aisle  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Bingham,  Joseph.  —  This  great  and 
learned  man  was  born  at  Wakefield,  1668, 
and  passed  from  the  Grammar  School  of  the 
town  to  University  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  admitted  26th  May,  1684,  and  devoted 
himself  to  patristic  study.  He  took  his  B.A. 
in  1688,  became  Fellow  of  his  College  1689, 
M.A.  and  Tutor  1691.  As  tutor,  one  of  his 
pupils  was  John  Potter,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Oxford  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In 
1695  Bingham  became  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  was  then  being  carried  on  between 
Dean  Sherlock,  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Dr.  South, 
Prebendary  of  Westminster.  It  is  not 
possible  here  to  enter  fully  into  this  contro- 
versy. Sherlock's  views  led  him  to  urge 
strongly  the  distinction  between  the  Three 
Persons,  and  this  he  did  in  such  words  that 
South  and  his  other  opponents  lost  sight  of 
his  equally  strong  assertions  of  the  One  God, 
and  charged  him  with  tritheism ;  'ut  distinc- 
tion does  not  imply  separation,  and  the  charge 
was  without  just  grounds.  With  Bingham  the 
case  was  very  much  the  same.  Ho  was  called 
upon  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1695,  to  preach 
before  the  University  in  his  turn  as  a  clerical 
M.A. ;  this  he  did  at  St.  Peter's  in  the  East, 
on  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude's  day,  and  thero 
put  forth  views  identical  with  Sherlock's. 
These  views,  thus  coming  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  University,  were  formally  censured, 
the  words  of  the  sermon  being  declared 
44  false,  impious,  and  heretical,"  in  a  docree  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads  of  Houses 
passed  25th  November,  1695;  it  may  be  seen 
in  the  Biographica  Britannica,  under  Sherlock. 
The  decree  did  not  wait,  as  in  justice  it 
should  have  done,  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
subject,  which  Bingham  promised  at  the  end 
of  the  sermon  ;  and  though  his  name  was  not 
mentioned,  the  cry  against  him  was  such  that 
he  was  forced  to  resign  his  Fellowship,  even 
before  the  decree  was  passed  (on  the  23rd), 
and  to  leave  Oxford.  The  controversy  in 
general  ran  so  high  that  a  royal  letter  to  the 
Episcopate  was  issued  3rd  February  1695 — 6 
to  restrain  it.  (Cardwell's  Documentary 
Annals,  ii.  339.) 

Bingham,  as  soon  as  he  left  the  University, 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Radcliffe  (the  famous 
physician,  founder  of  the  Radcliffe  Museum), 
who,  as  well  as  himself,  was  a  native  of  Wake- 
field and  a  member  of  the  same  college,  to  the 


Rectory  of  Headbourne  Worthy,  i 
cheater;  and  in  Winchester  Cat 
preached  on  the  12th  May,  1696,  an 
Sept.,  1697,  two  visitation  sermons,! 
continued  and  concluded  his  Oxfor 
all  three  sermons  are  published  in 
volume  edition  of  his  works  by 
grandson,  the  Rev.  Richard  Bing 
also  in  Pitman's  edition. 

At  Headbourne  Worthy  he  entei 
great  work,  the  Origines  Ecclesi 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Chun 
was  published  in  ten  volumes  befr 
and  1722,  a  most  elaborate  accou 
whole  primitive  economy  of  the  Cfa 
work  is,  and. always  will  be,  a  1 
classic,  and  a  debt  of  gratitude 
Bingham  for  it.  He  worked  at  it  u 
disadvantages,  weak  health,  want 
and  poverty,  having  lost  nearly  all 
in  the  "  South  Sea  Bubble."  Thii 
been  translated  into  Latin  and  Gei 
also  wrote  a  History  of  Lay  Bapt 
book  comparing  the  practices  of  ti 
Protestant  Church  with  those  ol 
Church. 

Bingham  was  presented  in  171 
Rectory  of  Havant  by  the  Bisho] 
Chester.  He  died  17th  Aug.,  1723 
buried  at  Headbourne  Worthy,  the 
which  he  had  continued  to  hold  wit 
He  lies  under  the  east  windoi 
church. 

Binney, Thomas,  D.D. — A  much 
Nonconformist  minister,  born  at  1 
on-Tyne  1798,  died  in  London  ; 
received  his  early  education  in  th 
England,  then  went  to  a  college 
after  which  he  began  his  ministr 
ford.  This,  however,  did  not  last 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  undi 
duties  of  the  Congregational  Chap* 
port,  Isle  of  Wight.  Five  yean 
1829,  he  became  minister  of  tin 
House  Chapel,  near  the  Monumc 
City,  a  building  which  dated  from 
sion  in  1662,  after  the  Act  of  XI 
In  1833  this  chapel  was  replaced 
building,  on  which  occasion  Ml 
delivered  an  address  which  led  to  a 
bitter  controversy.  Some  harsh  wc 
he  used  of  the  Church  of  England  1 
up  by  its  defenders,  and  in  the  cot 
retorts  he  said  that  "  the  Church  eJ 
destroyed  more  souls  than  it  I 
sentence  which  grieved  many  of  & 
while  of  course  it  roused  the  anger  4 
men.  However,  he  softened  down  t& 
fiable  phrase  by  explaining  that  hej 
ring  merely  to  certain  theories  of 
Regeneration  which  he  held  to  be  i 
But  he  did  better  than  this,  for  he  I 
many  acts  afterwards  that  he  had 
respect  the  Church  of  England  vetj 
"He  was  not,"  says   his    biogitj 
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Stoughton,  "  when  I  was  intimate  with  him 
in  later  life,  what  any  one  would  call  a  rabid 
Dieenter.  He  greatly  enjoyed  joining  in  the 
morning  and  evening  service  of  the  Church 
of  England,  believed  in  a  modified  kind  of 
episcopal  government,  and  in  very  plain  terms 
eschewed  what  might  be  called  ultra-inde- 
pendency." The  last  time  the  present  writer 
aw  him  he  was  in  affectionate  converse  with 
some  churchmen  in  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  drawing-room,  and  he  exerted 
bis  influence  in  his  later  days  in  promoting 
among  his  brethrena,  kindlier  feeling  towards 
the  Church.  It  was  as  a  preacher  that  his 
power  was  most  conspicuous ;  young  men  and 
city  merchants  flocked  to  his  Chapel  when  he 
was  announced  to  preach.  His  presence  was 
angularly  commanding ;  he  was  over  six  feet 
high,  and  his  broad  brow  and  bright  eyes  at 
^  once  arrested  attention.  His  writings  are 
not  likely  to  live.  His  best  known  work  is 
Bow  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds.  He 
retired  from  the  Pastorate  in  1869,  but  re- 
tained the  Chair  of  Pastoral  Theology  at 
Kew  College,  London,  until  his  death.  "  In 
thought,  as  in  other  things,"  says  Dr. 
Stoughton,  "  he  was  a  thorough  Englishman, 
more  practical  than  speculative."  A  col- 
lection of  his  sermons  has  been  published. 

ftM^fmftta,  [See  Names  of  Re- 
noioi] 

Biretta.  — An  Italian  name  (French 
Wte,  Old  English  barret-cap)  for  the 
ancient  academical  head-gear,  either  square 


Biskra. 

*  ttwe-cornered.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
M  akulUap  of  silk  or  velvet,  of  which  the 
upper  part  is  pinched  into  either  three  or 
faff  ridges,  for  the  cap  to  be  held  by,  the 
•^  being  stiffened  with  cardboard,  like  the 
top  of  the  modern  academical  cap  or 
"trencher."  It  may  be  often  observed  in  old 
portraits  of  Bishops  and  other  dignitaries  of 
poat-Heformation  times. 

Bbinus,  the  first  evangelist  of  the  West 

Saxon*  (who   occupied   England    from  the 

Thames  to  the  English  Channel,  and  from 

the  borders   of    Cornwall    to    Sussex),  was 

a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St. 

-Andrew  at  Borne,  and  in  634  was  sent   to 

England  as  a  missionary  by  Pope  Honorius  I., 

to  the  western  parts,  where  no  missionary 


had  ever  yet  been.  Being  consecrated  Bishop 
by  Asterius,  Bishop  of  Genoa  (Bede  iii.  7),  he 
sailed  for  England,  and  preached  among 
the  West  Saxons ;  and  baptising  the  king 
Kynegils,  his  mission  met  with  great  success. 
Kynegils  allowed  him  to  establish  his 
see  at  Dorchester  (Oxfordshire),  on  the 
borders  of  Mercia,  and  here  he  built  a  church 
and  remained  as  Bishop  till  his  death  in 
650.  In  the  church  (afterwards  the  Abbey 
church  of  an  Augustinian  convent,  founded  in 
the  twelfth  century)  are  remains  of  early 
stained  glass,  portraying  the  labours  of 
Birinus,  and  there  is,  or  was,  a  bell  with  the 
inscription  "Protege,  Birine,  quos  convoco 
tu  sine  fine ; "  in  English  thus — 

"  Those  whom  I  together  call, 
Aje,  Birinus,  keep  them  all." 

His  see  was  afterwards  divided  into  Win- 
chester and  Sherborne,  the  latter  subse- 
quently becoming  Salisbury.     [Dorchester.] 

Birthdays. — In  the  early  Church  this 
term  was  applied  to  the  festivals  of  martyrs, 
the  days  on  which  they  suffered  death  in  this 
world  and  were  born  to  the  life  and  glory  of 
heaven.  "When  ye  hear  of  a  birth-day  of 
saints,  brethren,"  says  Peter  Chrysologus, 
"  do  not  think  that  that  is  spoken  of  in  which 
they  are  born  on  earth,  of  the  flesh,  but  that 
in  which  they  are  born  from  earth  into 
heaven,  from  labour  to  rest,  from  tempta- 
tions to  repose,  from  torments  to  delights  not 
fluctuating,  but  strong,  and  stable,  and 
eternal,  from  the  derision  of  the  world  to  a 
crown  and  glory.  Such  are  the  birth-days  of 
the  martyrs  that  we  celebrate." 

Bishop. — The  title  given  to  the  highest 

r'tual  officer  in  the  permanent  ministry  of 
Church  of  Christ.  The  English  word 
is  formed  from  the  Greek  word  episcopos 
[epi  =  upon,  skopos  =  one  that  watches], 
perhaps,  though  not  certainly,  through  the 
Latin  form  *'  episcopus :"  the  original  or 
"Anglo-Saxon"  spelling  being  "  biscop," 
where  the  first  and  last  syllables,  "  e  "  and 
"  os "  are  dropped.  A  similar  process  has 
taken  place  in  all  European  and  most  other 
languages,  as  for  example  in  the  Welsh 
"  esgob,"  the  French  "  evesque,"  or 
"  ev&que,"  the  German  "  bischof,"  the 
Dutch  "  bisschop,"  the  Swedish  "  biskop," 
the  Greek  word  being  always  assimilated,  and 
never  translated.  The  literal  meaning  of  the 
designation  is  that  of  "  overseer,"  and  in  this 
sense  it  was  originally  applied  to  all  who  had 
the  oversight  of  souls,  whether  Apostles 
(Acts  ii.  20) ;  elders,  presbyters  or  priests 
(Acts  xx.  17  and  28 ;  i.  Timothy  iii.  1 ; 
i.  Peter,  v.  2) ;  or  even  to  our  Lord  Himself 
(i.  Peter,  ii.  25),  the  Pastor  and  Bishop  of 
souls.  As  a  distinctive  term  for  one  particular 
class  of  ministers,  the  word  "  bishop "  or 
"  episcopos  "  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  ;  those  assistants  of  the  Apostles,  or 
those  permanent  ministers  who  exercised  the 
office  of  the  Episcopate  in  its  later  sense 
being  called  "  Evangelists M  (Acts  xxi.  8; 
Eph.  iv.  11 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  5),  " Angels  "  (i.  Cor. 
xi.  10  ;  Rev.  i.  20,  &c),  "  helps,"  "  govern- 
ments" (i.  Cor.  xi.  26),  "  presidents " (i.  Thess. 
v.  12;  Romans  xii.  8;  i.  Tim.  v.  17),  or 
" rulers"  of  the  Church  (Heb.  xiii.  7,  17). 

The  Episcopal  office,  as  part  of  the  per- 
manent ministry  of  the  Church,  was  a 
continuation  of  so  much  of  the  Apostolic 
office  as  was  not  specifically  associated  with 
the  supernatural  foundation  of  the  Church  by 
the  gifts  of  miracles  and  tongues.  It  was 
first  evolved  from  the  Apostolate  in  the  form 
of  a  deputy  Apostolate,  the  deputies  being 
perhaps  called  in  the  first  instance  (as  Bishops 
were  to  a  much  later  age)  Apostles,  but  after- 
wards Evangelists,  Helps  and  Governments. 
They  were  a  higher  class  of  ministers  than 
the  bishops  of  the  permanent  ministry, 
exercising  a  wide  and  not  closely  defined 
authority,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  Apostles  themselves, 
and  perhaps  exercising  miraculous  powers  as  \ 
the  latter  did. 

The  evolution  of  the  Episcopate  as  a  per- 
manent institution  of  the  Church  is  traced 
as  follows:  —  (1)  The  office  of  Apostle 
was  endowed  with  all  the  ministerial 
authority  which  Christ,  the  Divine  High 
Priest,  could  delegate  to  human  persons,  but 
it  was  an  office  intended  for  a  special  and 
temporary  purpose,  that  of  founding  the 
Church  throughout  the  world.  (2)  The 
office  of  an  Evangelist  was  that  of  a  deputy 
ApoRtle  endowed  with  Episcopal  gifts  and 
authority  (and  sometimes,  at  least,  with  the 
miraculous  powers  given  to  the  Apostles  them- 
selves), which  were  to  be  exercised  in  any 
place  to  which  they  might  be  sent  as  tempo- 
rary missionaries  and  ministers,  each  one  as  a 
messenger  of  good  things  (Or.  evangeliMtin), 
bringing  and  settling  the  means  of  grace  and 
salvation  among  those  to  whom  they  were 
sent.  (3)  The  office  of  an  Angel  was  that  of 
an  Episcopal  ruler  over  a  certain  fixed  district 
in  which  there  might  be  many  churches,  each 
Angel  being  what  at  a  later  period  was  called 
a  "  Metropolitan.1'  (4)  The  office  of  a  Bishop 
was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  an  Angel, 
but  with  a  jurisdiction  and  authority  limited 
to  one  Church,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  "Diocese." 

This  latest  form  of  the  Episcopate  is  that 
which  has  become  its  permanent  form,  that 
which  can  be  traced  in  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  in  all  ages  of  Christianity 
since  the  time  when  the  work  of  the  Apostles 
came  to  an  end. 

The  special  work  of  a  Bishop,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  functions  of  ordinary  clergy- 
men, is  that  of  Consecrating  other  Bishops 
[Consecration],  Ordaining  Priests  and  Dea- 
cons [Ordination],  Confirming  those  who  have 


been  baptised  [Confirmation],  Con 
Churches  and  Churchyards,  spiritual 
and  disciplining  the  Clergy  and 
his  diocese  as  their  chief  pastor 
line  of  the  Church],  and  rep 
his  diocese  in  Councils  of  the 
[Councils]. 

The  Bishops  of  all  English  and  ] 
formerly  had  seats  in  the  House  of  L 
on  the  foundation  of  the  Manchester  1 
the  Act  provided  that  this  should 
addition  to  the  peerage ;  that  the  t 
bishops,  and  the  Bishops  of  Londc 
Chester,  and  Durham  should  alw 
seats,  but  that  the  others  should  1 
cedence  in  order  of  appointment. 
Bishop  of  Manchester  waited  until  I 
occurred  in  one  of  the  Sees  other  t 
named,  when  he  took  his  seat,  and  ti 
appointed  bishop  in  turn  waited.  £ 
time  several  new  Sees  have  been 
namely,  Liverpool,  St.  Albans,  Trv 
castle,  Southwell,  the  same  law  hold 
At  the  beginning  of  1885  the 
Bishops  had  not  yet  become  entitled 
in  the  Lords — Truro,  Llandaff,  £ 
Chester,  Ripon,  Southwell.  But  1 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  made  a  vi 
Truro,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
obtain  his  seat  until  the  others  na 
all  received  theirs.  The  Irish  bill 
all  deprived  of  their  seats  at  the  Dis 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1869.  ^ 
necessary  connexion  between  the  poJ 
Bishon  as  a  spiritual  officer  of  tin 
and  his  constitutional  position  as  f 
Parliament;  and  those  Bishops  who 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  have 
same  spiritual  duties  and  authority 
who  have. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  20 
of  the  Anglican  Communion  i 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  Colo 
other  possessions  of  the  British  Or 
in  the  United  States  and  its  foreig 
sions,  and  the  number  is  increasin] 
year,  through  the  subdivision  of 
and  by  means  of  missionary  work, 
particulars  will  be  found  under  '. 
and  Scotland,  Ireland,  Colonial 
and  America. 

Bishop  Coadjutor.— In  the 

Episcopal  Church  an  Assistant  Bishi 
all  the  spiritual  power  and  authl 
bishop,  and  generally  holding  also 
of  succession  to  the  bishop  for  1 
sistance  he  is  appointed. 

Bishop  Designate.— One 

been  nominated  by  competent  autfc 
bishopric,  but  has  not  yet  been  elec* 

Bishop  Elect.— One  who  haf| 
been  designated  as  bishop  of  a  gni 
and  elected  by  the  Dean  and  ChafJ 
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1  of  that  diocese.  The  election  has 
be  "  confirmed  "  [Confirmation  of 
after  which  the  mandate  is  issued 
insecration.  Finally,  he  does  homage 
ivereign  and  is  put  in  possession  of 
poralities;  afterwards,  he  is  en- 
n  the  Cathedral 

rp  in  Fartibas.— This  is  a  short 
he  designation  •'  Bishop  in  partibus 
a.*'  Such  a  bishop  has  no  actual 
is  consecrated  for  missionary  work 
e  title  of  some  see  of  ancient  times 
or  is  supposed  to  be,  extinct.  It  is  a 
f  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
ki  is  sometimes  an  absurd  custom; 
recently  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
)  sent  to  exercise  their  office  in  Eng- 
e  regarded  as  bishops  sent  into  a 
country,  and  called  Bishop  of  Chal- 
ga,  &c. 

jping. — A  popular  term  for  the 
confirmation,  derived  from  the  fact 
i  rite  is  always  celebrated  in  the 
>f  England  and  other  Churches  of 
;  by  Bishops  only. 

jpric. — The  dominion  of  a  bishop, 
he  district  over  which  his  episcopal 
on  extends;  the  last  syllable  of  the 
presenting  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
;h  signifies  "  kingdom." 
the  "  ric  "  of  the  bishop  was  his  dio- 
.  its  inhabitants,  his  **de*,  "see,** 
li  stool,"  or  "  throne,"  was  his  episco- 
or  '*  city."  From  the  city  or  see  it 
ustora  for  an  English  bishop  in  the 
ient  days  to  take  his  title,  as  in  the 
Fork,  London,  Caerleon,  Canterbury, 
r,  lindisfarne,  Hexham,  and  others. 
i  later  time  the  title  of  the  bishop 
n,  like  that  of  the  king,  from  the 
jt  the  people  over  whom  he  had  juris- 
ngned  to  him ;  and  thus  we  hear  of 
»ps  of  Cornwall,  Somersetshire,  Wilt- 
Tonahire,  the  East  Angles,  the  South 
and  the  Mercians.  After  the  Con- 
j  older  custom  was  revived,  and  ever 
t  time  each  English  bishop  has  taken 
,  not  from  the  district  or  its  inhabi- 
t  from  the  town  or  "  city  "  in  which 
is  "  cathedra,"  or  throne.  Thus  we 
hope  of  Norwich,  Manchester,  and 
le,  not  of  Norfolk,  Lancashire,  and 
tberland. 

m  on  the  bishoprics  of  England  and 
rill  be  found  under  their  respective 
for  example,  Ely,  Bishopric  of. 

9M9  Book. — A  work  put  forth  in 
a  of  Henry  VIII.  (1637),  entitled, 
iution  of  a  Christen  Man,  and  known 
ernative  name  of  "  Bishops*  Book  " 
it  was  drawn  up,  under  Cranmer's 
,    by    a    commission    of    prelates. 


The  object  was  to  strengthen  the  Reform 
movement  by  giving  instruction  to  the 
people  in  the  elements  of  faith  and  practice. 
The  book  "comprised  an  exposition  of  the 
Apostles*  Creed,  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Ave  Maria,  and  also  of  the  much-con- 
tested doctrines  of  justification  and  purga- 
tory. The  compilers  at  the  same  time  felt 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  discussing 
other  points  to  which  the  novel  aspect  and 
position  of  the  English  Church  imparted  great 
significance.  They  contended,  for  example, 
that  the  fabric  of  the  Papal  monarchy  was 
altogether  human ;  that  its  growth  was 
traceable  partly  to  the  favour  and  indulgence 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  partly  to 
ambitious  artifices  of  the  Popes  themselves ; 
that  iust  as  men  originally  made  and  sanc- 
tioned it,  so  might  they,  if  occasion  should 
arise,  withdraw  from  it  their  con  fi  donee,  and 
thus  reoccupy  the  ground  on  which  all  Chris- 
tians must  nave  stood  anterior  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was,  nevertheless,  admitted  in  this 
formulary  that  the  Roman  Church  was  not 
unchristian,  but  that,  in  connection  with 
other  national  and  independent  communities, 
it  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  which  Holy  Scripture  terms  the 
Church"  (Hardwick*s  Reformation,  p.  202). 

Bishop's)  Stool  — The  Anglo-Saxon 
name  for  a  bishop's  see,  equivalent  to  the  more 
modern  term  "  bishop's  throne.** 

Bisomn*. — A  word  often  found  in  the 
inscriptions  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  and 
meaning,  a  sepulchre  made  to  contain  two 
bodies. 


. — The  name  of  Leap-year  in 
the  Roman  or  Julian  calendar,  still  remaining 
in  some  of  the  tables  in  our  Prayer-book.  It 
is  derived  from  the  peculiar  way  of  inserting 
the  intercalary  day  in  that  calendar,  which 
was  immediately  after  the  festival  of  the  Ter- 
minalia,  held  on  the  seventh  of  the  calends  of 
March,  that  is,  the  23rd  of  February;  the 
next  day,  therefore,  being  the  sixth  of  the 
calends,  the  intercalary  day  received  the  same 
name  as  this,  and  the  year  that  of  "  bissex- 
tile,'* or  double-sixth.  This  mode  of  intercala- 
tion, clumsy  as  it  was,  passed  from  the  Roman 
state  calendar  to  the  ecclesiastical,  and  thence 
into  our  reformed  Prayer-books,  where  it  re- 
mained (as  it  still  does  in  the  Roman  breviary) 
till  the  last  revision  in  1662.  The  original 
rule,  1549,  was  that  the  psalms  and  lessons  of 
the  25th  February  were  to  be  repeated;  in 
Elizabeth's  calendar  of  1561,  and  the  Prayer- 
book  of  1604,  this  was  altered  for  those  of  the 
23rd ;  also  that  St.  Matthias's  Day  in  Leap- 
Year  was  to  be  kept  on  the  25th  instead  of 
the  21th.  In  1662  the  calendar  was  interca- 
lated by  the  far  simpler  plan  of  adding  a  29th 
day  to  February,  and,  consequently,  St 
Matthias's  Day  was  permanently  fixed  to  the 
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21th ;  still,  however,  the  tradition  of  its 
variation  continued  in  some  degree  ;  episcopal 
injunctions  are  found  that  it  should  be  con- 
stantly observed  on  the  24th,  and  this  writer 
was  once  asked  by  a  pariah  clerk  "whether  it 
was  not  different  in  Leap-year." 

Two  derivations  are  given  for  the  name  of 
Leap-year,  whereof  the  preferable  one  is  that 
of  the  Prayer-book  of  1 604,  that  "the  Sunday 
letter  leapeth,"  one  day  being  unmarked  ;  the 
other  is  that  the  year  exceeds  or  leaps  beyond 
others  in  the  number  of  its  days. 

BilOOhi, —  A  designation  of  uncertain 
meaning,  given  to  the  I'raticki.li.  Perhaps 
it  was  derived  from  the  wallet,  or  "  bizsoio," 
which  each  of  them  carried  from  door  to 
door,  in  which  to  put  the  scraps  of  food  they 
begged  for. 

Black  Ladies.— A  name  given  to  the 
Benedictine  nuns  on  account  of  their  drees, 
which  was  very  similar  to  that  of  modern 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Black-letter  Days.— Holy  days  of  an 
inferior  rank,  or  "minor  saints'  days,"  the 
names  of  which  appear  in  black  instead  of 
rod  letters  in  the  calendar.  Where  two 
colours  are  not  used  in  the  printing,  as  is  the 
case  in  ordinary  cheap  Prayer-books,  the  red- 
letter  days  are  usually  printed  in  italics,  and 
the  black  in  roman  type.  The  practical  differ- 
ence between  them  in  the  public  worship  of 
the  Church  of  Enghmdis,  that  black-letter  days 
have  no  collect,  &c,  as  the  others  have.  The 
black-letter  days  were  retained  in  some  cases 
because  the  person  commemorated  was  a 
public  benefactor  or  national  hero,  in  others 
because  the  day  marked  some  civil  d*te  of  im- 
portance. A  few  have  become  part  of  our 
current  talk ;  e.g.,  "  Hilary  Term,"  «  Martin  ■ 


— A  popular  name  given 

D  the  Benedictines,  distinguishing  them  by 
the  colour  of  their  garments  from  those 
orders    which    wear   while  or  grey  clothes. 

Black  Rubric. — The  declaration  on  tho 
subject  of  kneeling  which  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  Communion  Service  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  It  is  so  called  because, 
although  its  form  is  that  of  an  explanatory 
rubric,  and  rubrics  arc  properly  printed  in  red, 
it  is  nevertheless  printed  in  black.  A  similar 
explanatory  rubric  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
Service  for  Baptism,  respecting  the  salvation 
of  baptised  children  dying  in  their  infancy. 

Blair,  Hugh,  D.D.  [a.d.  1718-IB00.] 
A  Presbyterian  minister  whose  sermons  have 
attained  great  celebrity.  He  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  after  highly  distinguishing  himself 
at  the  university  there,  he  was,  in  1742,  made 
minister  of  Collessie,  in  Fifeshire,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  of  Canongate,  in  Edinburgh. 


In  1768  he  was  appointed  to  be  one  of  tit 
ministers  of  the  High  Church  in  that  city.  Is 
1777  he  published  the  first  Tolume  of  til 
Sermons,  which,  while  in  manuscript,  mat 
with  the  approval  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  vitas 
published  acquired  an  extraordinary  popularii  j. 
These  were  followed  at  intervals  by  tint 
other  volumes.  A  fifth  volume  had  been  pre- 
pared for  press  just  before  bis  death,  at  tbt 
age  of  82,  and  was  afterwards  published.  Tat 
success  of  these  Sermons  was  prodigioss; 
their  moral  tone  was  felt  to  be  an  improve™* 
upon  the  metaphysical  disquisitions  which  hi 
those  days  characterised  the  ordinary  termm. 
Numerous  editions  hare  been  prints!  it 
London,  in  five  volumes,  Svo.  and  12mo.  Tbsv 
have  been  twice  translated  into  French,  lilt 
into  Dutch,  German,  Sclavonic,  and  Italiu. 
Blair's  "  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  tho  Bsbs) 
Lettrea  "  were  equally  famous. 

Blaise,   St.     [a.d.  316.]    Bishop  of  fit- 
baste,  in  Cappadocia,  chiefly  known  a*  Us 
patron   saint  of  woolcombers.      Daring  tat 
he  fled  from  his  Mi, 


found  by  some  hunters,  he  was  carried  betas 
the  governor  of  the  city,  who  ordered  him  fc) 
be  tortured  by  having  his  flesh  torn  by  tit 
iron  combs  used  by  woolcombers.  Hat 
torture  fa'1'""g  to  kill  him,  he  was  bshesdsL 
He  is  commemorated  in  the  calendar  of  da 
Church  of  England  on  February  3rd,  and  k* 


are  carried  on. 

Blandina,  St.  [a.d.  177.]  —  She  wis*** 
of  the  forty -eight  martyrs  of  Lyons ;  a  tlsfi 
and  of  weakly  body,  naturally  incapablfl  si 
enduring  the  least  of  the  horrible  torturs)  * 
which  she  was  submitted.  Having  bti 
cruelly  beaten  with  rods,  she  was  bed  to  I 
cross,  and  exposed  to  savage  beasts,  who,ho» 
ever,  it  is  said,  would  not  touch  her.  Harps™ 
cutors  then  burned  her  with  fire,  whence  i 
was  taken  to  be  fastened  up  in  a  net,  and  tcsM 
repeatedly  by  a  furious  bull,  and,  lastly,  « 
despatched  by  having  her  throat  cut.  Thraafj 
out  her  tortures  she  continued  to  exclaim, ' 
am  a  Christian  ;  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  I 
commit  any  crime. "  She  is  honoured  special 
among  her  fellow-martyrs,  and  her  festival 
observed  on  the  2nd  of  June. 

Blasphemy. — The  ordinary  meaning 
the  Greek  word  blaiphimia,  from  which  1 
English  word  comes,  being  that  of  speaki 
evil  against  a  person,  its  received  reUgil 
sense  is  that  of  speaking  against  God. 
Job's  wife  tempted  her  husband  to  "ca 
God,  and  die  "  (Job  ii.  9).  Evil  though* 
God  are  blasphemy,  as  well  as  evil  words,  I 
to  speak  evil  of  God's  spiritual  work  is 
same  kind  of  atn. 

Blaajaa,  St.    [Bum.] 
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OS. — A  Judaizing  heretic  of  the 
ntury,  mentioned  by  early  Church 
,  bat  of  whom  little  is  known  except 
A  M&rcionite  heretic  of  the  same 
lentioned  by  the  historian  Theodoret. 

4M%  Benjamin.  [a.d.  1730 — 1801.1 
Christ  Church,  Regius  Professor  oi 
;  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Polshot,  and  a 
tied  Biblical  critic  of  the  eighteenth 
rho  did  good  service  to  the  Church 
ing  at  a  correct  text  of  the  English 
is  edition  of  the  Authorised  Version 
3d  at  the  Clarendon  Press  in  1769, 
long  in  use  as  an  authority.  Dr. 
oriched  this  edition  with  many  fresh 
references  and  notes.  He  also  pub- 
ssert&tion  on  Daniel's  seventy  weeks, 
sign  given  to  Ahaz,  and  re-translated 
lamentations,  and  Zechariah. 

ing\  [Benediction.]  The  word  is 
om  the  old  English  word  u  bliss,"  or 

laid,  Charles  James,  [a.d.  1786 
An  eminent  bishop  of  Chester  [a.d. 
58]  and  London  [a.d.  1828—1856], 
a  distinguished  Greek  scholar.  lie 
lis  see  a  year  before  his  death,  having 
greatest  pastoral  bishop  of  the  Church 
id  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
l  century. 

.US  [d.  a.d.  1248]  or  Blundus.— The 
name  of  John  Blunt,  a  divine  of 
enth  century,  greatly  renowned  for 
logical  learning.  He  was  elected 
»p  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1232, 
ope  declared  his  election  void.  The 
assigned  were  that  Blunt  was  a 
and  that  he  had  obtained  his  election 
iacal  practices;  but  it  is  supposed 
)pinion  respecting  the  Papal  supre- 
the  true  obstacle  to  his  confirmation 
h  bishopric. 

,  Eating  of. — In  the  early  Christian 
le  Divine  Law  which  was  given  to 
irchs  [Gen.  ix.  4 — 6]  and  the  Jews 
26,  27;  xvii.  12,  13;  Deut.  xii. 
specting  the  use  of  blood,  was  made 
pon  all  Christians,  whether  Jews  or 
"Acts  xv.  20,  29;  xxi.  25],  and 
Jhri»>tians  are  found  obeying  the 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  Ter- 
jressly  declaring,  in  contradiction  of 
■  that  they  had  human  blood  at  their 
t  they  abstained  even  from  the  blood 
i,  and  considered  it  unlawful  to  eat 
lade  with  blood  [Tertull.,  Apol.  ix.]. 
tpostolic  precept  was  ordinarily  bind- 
hristians  was  a  fact  recognised  by  the 
several  later  councils,  down  to  those 
in  a.d.  533  and  the  Trullan  Council 
tinople  in  a.d.  691.  St.  Augustine's 
:ion  of  it  as  a  rule  for  Christians 


was  as  follows :— "  No  Christian,"  he  says, 
"feels  bound  to  abstain  from  thrushes  or  small 
birds  because  their  blood  has  not  been  poured 
out,  or  from  hares  because  they  are  killed  by  a 
stroke  on  the  neck  without  shedding  their 
blood"  [Aug.,  Adv.  Faustus  xxxii.  131.  Ob- 
viously he  would  have  discarded  all  Rabbinical 
and  fine-drawn  niceties  and  exaggerations, 
but  would  have  observed  the  principle  as  re- 
gards the  consumption  of  blood  actually 
drawn  from  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  and  made  into 
food,  or,  as  regards  the  eating  of  animqfc 
killed  by  wringing  of  the  neck  for  the  express 
purpose  of  retaining  the  blood  in  them. 

Blunt,  Henry  (1794—1843),  Rector  of 
Upper  Chelsea,  a  leader  among  the  Evange- 
lical party,  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  of  his  time.  His  published  Sermons 
nil  several  volumes. 

Blunt,  John  James  [1794— 1855].— Mar- 
garet Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge 
from  1839.  His  Undesigned  Coincidence*  in  the 
Writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  after 
the  manner  of  Paley's  Bora  Paulina,  is 
still  a  book  much  valued.  He  also  wrote  a 
History  of  the  Reformation,  Lectures  on  the 
Fathers,  Duties  of  the  Parish  Priest,  and  many 
reviews. 

Bocasoti.    [Bizochi.] 

Bochart  [a.d.  1699— 1677].— A  Huguenot 
minister,  son  of  a  Huguenot  minister,  and 
nephew  of  Peter  du  Moulin.  He  was  a  great 
Oriental  scholar  and  Biblical  geographer. 
His  principal  work  was  entitled  Geographia 
Sacra,  and  was  of  great  authority,  though  now 
superseded  by  later  erudition  and  discovery. 

Bockalson,  John.  [Munstbr,  Ana- 
baptists at.] 

Bockhold.    [Bockelson.] 

Body,  Mystical. — A  term  used  for  that 
which  results  from  the  incorporation  of  Chris- 
tians with  Christ.  St.  Paul  states  the  fact  of 
such  incorporation  in  the  words,  "  For  we  are 
•  members  of  His  Body,  of  His  Flesh,  and  of 
'  His  Bones ;  "  but  he  adds,  "  This  is  a  great 
mystery,  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and 
His  Church  "  [Eph.  v.  32]. 


I. — A  Roman  Senator,  whose  full 
name  was  Ann i us  Manlius  Severinus  Boethius. 
He  was  made  Consul  in  the  year  487,  under 
Odoacer,  and  after  a  distinguished  political 
career  was  imprisoned  at  Pavia  by  the 
Emperor  Theodoric,  and  eventually  beheaded 
there  in  prison  in  526.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  work  on  The  Consolation  of  Philosophy, 
which  was  translated  by  Alfred  the  Great, 
and  commented  upon  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Several  theological  works  are  also  attributed 
to  Boethius;  and  he  appears  as  a  faint  and 
martyr  under  the  name  "Severinus,"  com- 
memorated on  October  23rd,  the  day  of  his 
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death.  Modern  critics  consider  that  the 
writer  of  the  Consolation  was  not  the  same 
person  as  the  writer  of  the  theological  works 
attributed  to  Boethius. 

Bo6hJH.    [Bbhmkn,  Jacob.] 

Bogarmito.    [Booomilbs.] 

Bogatlky,  Charles  Henry  [a.d.  1690 — 
1774]. — A  pietistic  writer,  born  at  Jankowa.  in 
Silesia,  but  resident  nearly  all  his  life  at  Halle. 
He  did  not  follow  any  profession,  though  he 
began  to  study  for  the  law,  but  gave  him- 
self up  to  Lutheran  theology,  and  became  well 
known  as  a  writer  of  devotional  books  and 
hymns.  His  principal  work  is  his  "  Golden 
Treasury  of  the  Children  of  God,"  a  book  of 
short  meditations  for  every  day,  which  has 
passed  through  many  English  editions,  and 
was  once  exceedingly  popular  as  a  devotional 
manual. 

Bogomilas. — A  Paulician  sect,  which 
appeared  at  Philippopolis,  in  Bulgaria,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
monk  named  Basil.  Their  name  is  made  up 
from  two  Sclavic  roots,  Bog,  signifying 
God,  and  mil.  His  mercy  ;  but  they  were 
also  known  as  "  Phundaites,"  or  "  wearers  of 
the  girdle,"  and  "  Massilians,"  perhaps  a  cor- 
rupted form  of  "  Ba&ilians."  Their  principles 
were  dualistic,  spirit  being  opposed  to  matter, 
and  a  Christ  such  as  the  Docbt^s  believed  in 
being  opposed  to  a  wicked  Demiurge,  or  world- 
God.  They  set  forth  the  Bible  in  seven  books, 
namely,  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and  the 
Revelation.  They  considered  the  Church,  with 
its  priesthood,  saints,  relics,  &c,  as  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Devil.  Their  leader,  "Basil,  was 
burned  by  the  EmperorAlexius,  in  the  square 
before  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  sect  which  he  had  founded  did 
not  survive  his  death. 

Bohemia  has  been  the  scene  of  most  stir- 
ring and  important  events  in  the  history  of 
Religion.  In  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  German, 
son  of  Charlemagne,  some  of  its  nobles  were 
baptised,  and  the  country  was  thus  formerly 
recognised  as  part  of  the  See  of  Regensburg. 
A  few  years  later  (about  863),  some  mission- 
aries came  from  the  Greek  Emperor,  and  the 
real  evangelisation  of  the  country  began  and 
prospered.  A  reaction  presently  took  place 
of  national  against  German  influences,  and 
there  was  a  massacre  of  Christians,  but  the 
faith  again  rose  triumphant,  and  a  bishopric 
was  founded  in  Prague,  in  973.  Heathenism 
lingered  on  here  and  there  for  another  century, 
then  disappeared. 

But  there  was  always  a  characteristic  asser- 
tion of  nationalism  in  the  country.  The 
services  of  the  Church  were  conducted  in  the 
Sclavonic  language,  and  the  Bible  was  trans- 
lated into  the  same  tongue.    Communion  was 


in  both  kinds,  and  the  clergy  were  in* 
habit  of  marrying.  Gregory  VII. 
a  Bull  forbidding  the  use  of  t 
Liturgy,  which  the  original  missii 
brought  with  them,  and  after  sc 
carried  his  point.  But  he  there 
much  irritation,  and  in  conseqi 
refugees  from  the  Waldensians  sp 
selves  through  the  land  and  establ 
selves. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  c 
events  happened  which  had  importi 
results.  The  archbishopric  of  1 
founded  in  1346,  and  two  years  aft 
University  of  that  city.  The  first, 
the  connexion  with  the  See  of  Mail 
the  independent  feeling  of  the 
more  so  as  German  influence,  ai 
with  Sclavonic,  was  thoroughly  in 
the  Papacy.  The  new  University  i 
took  a  foremost  place  among  the 
of  Europe,  and  its  professors  were 
most  learned.  Another  factor  is  1 
nised  in  the  great  movement  whici 
to  witness.  The  Emperor  Charles 
of  the  famous  "  Golden  Bull,"  wat 
ened  and  patriotic  ruler,  eager  fo 
of  ecclesiastical  abuses.  But  the 
strong  for  him.  He  was  more  8 
his  efforts  for  political  and  matei 
putting  down  turbulent  robber-: 
clearing  the  highways  of  thiev* 
quently,  commerce  and  husbandry 
it  was  a  time  of  great  prosperity, 
who  not  only  founded  the  Ui 
Prague,  but  also  caused  the  Bohei 
to  be  well  trained  in  martial  exerts 

In  the  University  of  Prague  n 
John  Huss  (q.v.),  the  pupil  of  I 
earliest  professors,  and  in  course 
succeeded  to  the  Rectorship.  Tl 
of  the  King  of  England,  Richsj 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  was  the  cans 
intercourse  between  the  two  coi 
thus  it  came  about,  not  only  that  t 
of  Wycliffe  were  circulated  in 
but  that  some  of  his  disciples  api 
preaching.  Huss  became  an  aid 
of  the  new  teaching,  his  opind 
rapidly,  and  Prague  was  placed  ui 
interdict  for  countenancing  him. 
was  another  most  serious  complin 
Great  Papal  Schism  exhibited  tl 
Christendom  three  Pontiffs  each  ol 
the  genuine  successor  of  St.  Fi 
Schism],  and  a  cry  rose  from  ew 
peace,  for  Church  reform,  and  ft 
doctrine.  This  last  object  was  take) 
those  who  looked  upon  Wycliffe  I 
false  teachers.  The  result  of  the? 
the  summoning  of  the  Council  % 
in  1414  [Council  of  Const  aw 
Huss  appeared,  bearing  a  safe-ei 
the  Emperor  Sigismund ;  it  wae  i 
and  he,  and  soon  afterwards  his  p 
were  burnt.    [Jkbomb  of  P&ioej 
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volt  of  this  8hamef  ill  treachery  was 
)  in  Bohemia  a  fierce  anger.  The 
,yof  Prague  published  a  manifesto 
.  to  all  Christendom,  vindicating  the 
of  their  Professor,  denouncing  his 
nurder,  and  the  Council  as  an  assem- 
s  satraps  of  Antichrist.  The  nobles 
Iher,  and  took  an  oath  that  they 
gard  any  man  who  called  them 
is  a  liar,  and  would  defend  them- 
tinst  any  attempt  to  hinder  them 
ring  the  Gospel.  Meanwhile,  the 
lad  elected  a  new  pope,  Martin  V., 
it  care  was  to  put  down  Hussism  in 
He  adjured  all  the  kings  of 
om  "  by  the  wounds  of  Christ,"  to 
a  exterminating  "  that  sacrilegious 
sed  nation.*'  Thus  exhorted,  Sigis- 
I  his  neighbours  resolved  upon  a  new 
ind  the  undismayed  Bohemians  pre- 
neet  it.  Space  will  not  suffer  us  to 
'.  in  detail  the  history  of  the  horrible 
h  followed,  and  lasted  for  eighteen 
iTe  can  only  summarise.  The  first 
i  shed  in  October,  1419.  The  Huss- 
n  a  plain  near  Prague,  some  40,000 
r,  for  celebration  of  the  Eucharist, 
>y  received  in  both  kinds.  They  were 
yy  the  Imperial  troops,  who  were  put 
under  the  brilliant  leadership  of 
ika],  whose  endeavours  were  seconded 
ritical  moment  by  the  Turks,  who 
the  Empire  on  the  eastern  fron- 
.  forced  the  Emperor  to  draw 
ces,  Ziska  then  issued  a  passionate 
the  nation,  signing  it  '*  Ziska  of  the 
in  the  hope  of  God,  Chief  of  the 
."  The  last  name  was  derived  from 
of  th<;  Hussites,  of  meeting  on  hill- 
which  they  gave  such  names  as 
Tabor,'*  etc.  In  answer  to  his  appeal, 
f,  poorly  armed  and  disciplined, 
Ziska's  standard  on  "  Mount  Tabor," 
them  into  Prague,  defeating  another 
army  on  the  way  and  seizing  their 
his  own  men.  At  Prague  much 
was  committed  by  the  victorious 
Some  of  the  monks  were  killed, 
ig  peculiarly  obnoxious  for  their 
i  to  Huss,  and  500  churches  and 
cs  were  pillaged.  Then  Sigismund 
ppeared  before  Prague,  and  besieged 
•0,000  men.  He  was  driven  in  dis- 
iv.  He  came  again  the  same  year 
ad  once  more  was  defeated.  The 
n  of  the  Bohemians  was  unbounded. 
.  a  Diet  and  declared  that  Sigismund 
>t  be  King  of  Bohemia,  that  they 
t  the  crown  to  no  man  who  should 
n  (1)  free  Gospel  -  preaching,  (2) 
»n  m  both  kinds,  (3)  Secularisation 
property,  except  so  much  as  might 
abaistence  to  parochial  clergy,  (4) 
s  to  laitv  and  clergy  alike.  Sigis- 
;  proposals  to  the  Diet,  that  if  they 
rpt  him  as  king  he  would  satisfy  all 
~-6 


their  just  demands.  They  indignantly  replied 
that  he  had  broken  his  word  with  Huss,  and 
could  not  be  trusted  again.  Again,  therefore, 
the  war  broke  out,  cruelties  and  excesses  were 
committed  on  both  sides,  cities  were  burned, 
and  fields  drenched  with  blood.  All  indus- 
tries were  suspended.  The  little  nation  kept 
the  Empire  at  bay,  and  Ziska  registered  one 
victory  after  another.  Before  he  died,  he 
fought  sixteen  pitched  battles,  of  which  he 
did  not  lose  one.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Peocopius  (q.v.),  whose  success  was  equally 
great.  But  now  discord  began  to  show 
itself.  There  had  always  been  differences  of 
opinion,  inevitable  in  the  throes  of  a  great 
change ;  the  Taboritos  were  uncompromising 
in  their  hostility  to  the  Empire,  but  there 
were  others  who,  while  insisting  on  their 
right  to  communion  in  both  kinds,  were 
unwilling  to  break  with  the  Church  of  Home. 
[Calixtins.]  These  differences  had  been 
sunk  in  face  of  the  common  danger,  but  on 
the  death  of  Ziska,  the  "  Taborites"  acknow- 
ledged Procopius  as  leader,  the  Calixtins  chose 
another  named  Coribert,  and  the  "  Orphans  " 
(those  who  declared  that  in  Ziska  they  had 
lost  their  father,  and  would  never  have 
another)  refused  to  choose  any  one.  But 
again  the  common  danger  sufficed  to  heal  the 
differences,  and  the  devoted  Hussites  once 
more  met  from  70,000  to  100,000  picked 
Boldiers  of  the  Empire  at  the  battle  of  Aussig, 
between  Dresden  and  Toplitz,  on  Sunday 
morning,  June  16th,  1426.  Wonderful  to 
tell,  15,000  fell  on  one  side,  and  only  thirty 
on  the  other.  All  the  waggons,  artillery, 
tents  and  provisions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  Hussites. 

Pope  Martin  then  called  on  none  other  than 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to 
lead  a  crusade  against  the  heretics.  The  latter, 
accepting  the  invitation,  found  no  response  in 
England  when  he  appealed  for  help,  but  cross- 
ing to  Belgium,  and  preaching  in  Mechlin,  he 
raised  a  furoro  of  excitement  in  his  favour. 
Contemporary  writers  declare  that  180,000 
men  joined  him,  but  this  is  probably  an  exag- 
geration. The  effect  in  Bohemia  was  to  move 
hundreds  of  Roman  Catholics  to  unite  with  their 
heroic  fellow-countrymen  in  defence  of  national 
liberty.  In  June,  1427,  the  Hussites  met 
the  great  army  off  the  town  of  Meiss,  and  sent 
it  flying  in  all  directions.  The  booty  was  so 
immense  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  Bohemia 
who  was  not  mado  rich.  [Wylie's  History 
of  Protestantism,  i.  196.]  The  Pope  urged 
Beaufort  to  make  another  attempt,  but  he  had 
had  enough  of  it,  and  returned  home.  Pro- 
copius thon  hoped  to  make  peace,  and  proposed 
honourable  terms  to  Sigismund.  They  were 
refused,  war  was  resumed,  and  at  Reisenberg, 
Aug.  14th,  1431,  the  Hussites  again  routed 
an  Imperial  army.  Then  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  sent  friendly  letters  to  them;  the 
Council  of  Baslo  was  in  session,  and  they  were 
invited  to  send  deputies.    With  some  hesita- 
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tion  they  consented ;  a  company  of  300,  led 
by  Procopius,  appeared.  Three  months*  fruit- 
less debate  ensued;  the  deputies  then  departed, 
but  invited  the  Council  in  its  turn  to  Bend 
representatives  to  Prague.  There  things  went 
more  smoothly,  and  the  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  that  the  few  points  already  named 
should  be  accepted,  but  that  the  right  of  in- 
terpretation should  belong  to  the  Council. 
This  is  the  agreement  known  as  the  Compac- 
tata.  Thereupon  many  of  the  Bohemians, 
especially  the  Calixtins,  returned  to  their 
obedience  to  the  Roman  See,  the  cup  being 
guaranteed  to  them,  and  Sigismund  was 
acknowledged  as  King  of  Bohemia.  The 
Taborites,  however,  headed  by  Procopius, 
rejected  the  arrangement,  the  breach  widened 
between  them,  and  a  fierce  battle  was  fought 
at  Lipau,  twelve  miles  from  Prague,  May  29th, 
1434.  The  Taborites  were  defeated,  and 
Procopius  was  slain.  So  ended  the  Hussite 
wars. 

When  peace  was  thus  made  and  Sigismund 
was  master  of  the  situation,  he  at  once  broke 
the  Compactata,  and  restored  the  dominancy  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  Bohemia.  A  cry  arose 
on  every  side  against  this  fresh  treachery, 
and  war  was  on  the  point  of  once  more  break- 
ing  out,  when  Sigismund  died.  Several 
Chequered  years  followed;  the  Compactata 
was  soon  annulled  by  the  Pope.  Moreover, 
the  old  dissensions  broke  out  among  the  Huss- 
ites. The  Bohemian  king,  Podiebrad,  found 
his  position  excessively  difficult,  and  his  reign 
was  a  distracted  one.  The  Taborites  withdrew 
in  disappointment ;  they  were  allowed  a  city 
to  dwell  in — which  they  named  Tabor — with 
certain  lands  round  it,  and  here  they  practised 
husbandry  and  labour,  and  wore  prosperous. 
It  once  happened  that  JEneas  Sylvius,  after- 
wards Pope  Pius  II.,  travelling  that  way,  was 
entertained  by  them,  and,  heretics  though 
they  were,  he  greatly  enjoyed  the  welcome 
they  gave  him.  About  1455  they  formed 
themselves  into  an  organised  body,  which 
called  itself  the  "  United  Brethren. "  Calix- 
tins as  well  as  Romanists  from  that  time 
hated  them,  and  even  King  Podiebrad  perse- 
cuted them.  When  they  wanted  bishops  to 
carry  on  their  ministry  they  fell  back  upon 
Acts  i. ;  they  selected  twelve  men,  and  put 
twelve  sealed-up  voting- papers  into  the  hands 
of  a  child,  who,  after  prayors,  distributed  them. 
Nino  were  blanks,  the  receivers  of  the  other 
three  received  imposition  of  hands  from  some 
Waldensian  pastors.  One  of  tho  three  was 
afterwards  martyred  at  Vienna.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  200  congregations  of  these  United 
Brethren  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  When, 
therefore,  the  doctrines  of  Luther  reached 
Bohemia,  there  was  soil  ready  prepared  for 
the  sowing.  The  Calixtins  wore  doubt- 
ful. Except  in  the  matter  of  the  cup  in 
Communion  they  were  in  union  with  the 
Roman    Church,  and  though  some  of  their 


leaders  for  a  while  welcomed  the  Lutheran 
they  finally  joined  the  Imperial  powers  again, 
them.  The  records  are  once  more  filled  wil 
persecution  and  martyrdom ;  men  and  womf 
died  in  the  fire  with  invincible  courage.  Tk 
"  Brethren  "  were  driven  from  their  home 
though  they  had  tried  to  keep  aloof  from  ti 
strife.  But  the  national  spirit  rising  once  ma 
under  these  cruelties,  the  Emperor  Fad 
nand  called  the  Jesuits  to  his  aid,  and  undi 
their  zeal  and  skilfulness  the  Roman  religka 
which  seemed  ready  to  die,  once  more  revival 
Maximilian  II.,  who  came  to  the  Imperii 
throne  in  1564,  was  anxious  to  restore  peae 
and  a  parliament  at  Prague  in  1575  enact* 
that  those  bodies  which  communicated  in  bol 
kinds,  the  Calixtins,  the  United  Brethra 
the  Lutherans,  and  the  Calvinists  might  di* 
up  a  common  Confession  of  Faith.  Bi 
the  bright  hopes  of  the  Protestants  wa 
dashed  by  the  death  of  Maximilian.  H 
intrigues  which  followed  for  the  crowns  of  tk 
Empire  and  of  Bohemia  are  no  part  of  our  id 
ject.  They  ended  in  the  establishment  % 
Matthias  as  Emperor,  and  of  his  cousin  Fat 
dinand  as  King  of  Bohemia.  The  Jesuits  wis 
triumphant ;  again  the  persecution  began ;  I 
last  came  the  crisis.  In  1618  some  of  ft 
principal  barons  met  to  consult  on  pool 
affairs.  A  royal  mandate  was  issued,  fa? 
bidding  them  to  meet  on  pain  of  deafti 
the  Protestants  marched  straight  to  th 
Hradschin,  the  palace  crowning  the  heigat 
on  which  New  Prague  is  built,  enter*" 
the  council  chamber,  and  threw  the  rojd 
councillors  out  of  the  window.  Thia  afl| 
known  as  the  JJe/en  est  ration  of  Prague,  VJ( 
the  signal  for  the  great  Thirty  Years'  Wiji 
The  details  of  that  war  will  be  found  in  * 
place.  As  far  a  s  Bohemia  was  concerned,  it  < 
in  the  suppression  of  Protestantism ;  fin 
sword  did  their  work  efficiently :  the  flower  I 
the  nobility  perished  on  the  scaffold ;  36,1' 
families  of  the  commonalty  emigrated, 
were  four  millions  of  people  when  the 
began,  not  one-fifth  of  that  number  whea 
ended.  And  thus  Bohemia  lost  its  place  i 
the  nations.  Its  very  language  and  lit 
were  trampled  under  foot,  and  science  and] 
also.  •*  I  do  not  know  any  scholar  who 
tinguished  himself  in  Bohemia  after 
expulsion  of  the  Protestants,"  says  a 
Catholic  writer ;  "  with  that  period 
history  of  the  Bohemians  ends,  and  thflt^ 
other  nations  in  Bohemia  begins." 

Bolingbroke    [a.d.    1672—1751]. 
freethinking     nobleman     of    great    al 
whose  opinions  had  much  influence  on 
higher  classes  during  the  reigns  of 
Anne  and  the  first  two  Hanoverian 
He  may  be  said  to  have  originated  that  i 
tempt  uous  patronage  of    Christianity 
useful  kind  of  religious  police  system, 
was    common   among  the  statesmen  <rf 
eighteenth  century. 


Bol 
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idists.  [Acta  Sanctorum.] 

dxtM,  John  [a.d.  1596 — 1665]. — 
)f  the  learned  succession  of  hagio- 
tio,  from  him,  have  been  called 
rs(q.v.). 

A,  Miracle  of.  [Corpus  Christi.] 

Cardinal  [a.d.  1609— 1674].— A 
rgical  writer,  whose  original  name 
onne  de  Lesdiguieres.  He  was  born 
i,  in  Piedmont,  on  October  10th, 
ne  a  Cistercian  monk  at  the  early 
sn,  at  forty-two  became  General  of 
l  Italy,  and  after  filling  important 
its  under  Pope  Alexander  VII., 
Cardinal  by  Clement  IX.  (1669). 
it  work  was  one  entitled  De 
timtodid,  his  most  important  an 
jommentary  on  and  exposition 
nan  Liturgy,  and  everything  con- 
h  it,  entitled  De  rebut  LUurgicit. 
*ai  originally  printed  in  1671,  but 
i  edition,  with  elaborate  notes  by 
uhlished  at  Turin,  and  this  is  even 
Me  than  the  original  work. 

mtura,  St.  [a.d.  1221—1274], 

Seraphic  Doctor.  He  was  born  at 
in  Tuscany,  his  family  name  being 
ffdanza.  In  1243  he  entered  the 
iars  Minors,  and  studied  at  Paris 
ander  Hales;  afterwards  he  taught 
the  same  university,  and  took  his 
aree,  in  com  puny  with  St.  Thomas 
i  1255.  In  the  following  year,  on 
of  John  of  Parma,  he  was  elected 
his  Order,  whereupon  he  laboured 
ts  decayed  discipline,  and  defended 
against  the  attacks  of  Giraldus  of 
and  William  de  St.  Amour.  At  a 
ipter  of  the  Order  held  at  Pisa,  he 
e  Minorites  everywhere  to  exhort 

in  their  sermons  to  pray  to  the 
irgin  and  worship  her,  when  they 
lound  of  the  bell.      He  also  first 

the  establishment  of  religious 
ties,  or  sodalities,  of  laymen, 
let  on  foot  at  Rome  in  1270.  In 
id  the  singular  and  distinguished 
inferred  upon  him  of  nominating 
tedom,  the  Gird  i  rials  being  unable 
my  conclusion  amongst  themselves, 
loualy  agreeing  to  leave  the  matter 
ids  of  Bonaventura,  who  named 
Archdeacon  of  Liege,  known  as 
9ry  X.  This  Pope,  in  gratitude, 
Cardinal- Bishop  of  Albano  in  1274. 
d.  the  first  session  of  the  Council 
)ut  died  before  its  conclusion,  aged 
His  funeral  was  attended  by 
the  prelates  present  in  that 
He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Sixtns 
2,  and  is  commemorated  on  July 
works  occupy  eight  folio  volumes, 
nal  edition  of  1588. 


\t  St.  [a.d.  680—755],  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence,  called  the  Apostle  of 
Germany.  His  baptismal  name  was  Winf red, 
and  he  was  born  at  Crediton,  in  Devonshire ; 
he  was  educated  first  in  the  monastery  of 
Exeter,  then  in  that  of  Nutshalling  in  Hamp- 
shire. Here  by  the  advice  of  the  Abbot 
Winbert,  he  took  holy  orders.  At  thirty 
years  of  age  he  was  ordained  priest,  and, 
after  labouring  for  the  conversion  of  his  own 
countrymen,  in  716  he  passed  over  into 
Freisland,  to  assist  the  aged  Willibrood,  thr n 
at  Utrecht.  He  returned  shortly  after  to 
England,  but  in  718  departed  a  second  time 
for  Hessen  and  Freisland,  taking  with  him 
commendatory  letters  from  Daniel,  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  About  this  time,  being  at 
Rome,  he  was  appointed  by  Gregory  II. 
missionary  for  the  Germans  eastward  of  the 
Rhine.  He  commenced  his  labours  in 
Thuringia  and  Bavaria,  after  which  he  passed 
through  Hessen  and  Saxony,  baptising  the 
people  and  consecrating  churches  to  the 
service  of  the  true  God.  In  723  Pope  Gregory 
recalled  him  to  Rome,  and  consecrated  him 
Bishop,  whereupon  he  took  the  name  of 
Bonifaciui.  Upon  his  return  into  Hessen  he 
built  churches  and  monasteries,  and  brought 
over  from  his  native  country  colonies  of 
priests,  monks,  and  nuns.  In  732  he  received 
the  pallium,  together  with  the  primacy  over 
all  Germany,  and  power  to  erect  such 
bishoprics  as  he  thought  fit.  In  virtue  of 
this  authority  he  founded  the  sees  of  Freis- 
ingen  and  Ratisbon,  in  Bavaria  (in  addition  to 
the  original  see  of  Passau);  Erfurt,  in 
Thuringia ;  Baraburg  (afterwards  Paderbom), 
in  Hessen ;  Wurzburg,  in  Franconia ;  and  Eich- 
stadt,  in  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria;  also  re- 
establishing Salzburg.  In  743  he  presided  in 
the  Synod  of  Leptines;  the  year  following, 
he  founded  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  and 
about  745  he  was  raised  to  the  archiepisco- 
pal  see  of  Mayence.  Ten  years  after  this  he 
returned  to  his  apostolical  labours  in  Freis- 
land, where  he  preached  and  converted 
many  thousands  of  the  Pagans;  but  while 
he  was  preparing  to  give  to  them  the  rite  of 
confirmation,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
furious  troop  of  these  heathen,  at  a  place 
called  Dockum,  where  he  perished,  together 
with  fifty-two  of  his  companions,  June  5th, 
755.  He  is  commemorated  on  the  day  of  his 
death. 

Boni  Homines.  [Perfect?.] 

Boni  Fneri  and  Boni  Valeti,  two  of 

the  many  names  given  to  the  Beqhards. 

Bonivard  [1493—1570],  Prior  of  St. 
Victor,  a  great  scholar  and  wit.  His  hatred 
to  Duke  Charles  of  Savoy,  who  had  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  further  preferment,  induced 
him  to  join  with  the  patriots  of  Geneva  to 
prevent  their  city  becoming  subject  to  the 
Duke.  In  1519  the  Duke  entering  the  city, 
Bonivard  fled,  but  was  caught  and  imprisoned 
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for  a  time,  and  afterwards  released.  In 
1530  he  again  fell  by  treachery  into  the  power 
of  Duke  Charles,  who  imprisoned  him  in  the 
Castle  of  Chillon,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  His  captivity  has  been 
rendered  immortal  by  the  pen  of  Byron.  In 
1536  the  castle  was  taken  by  the  Bernese,  and 
Bonivard  was  set  at  liberty  to  find  his  l*riory 
demolished;  but  the  Genevese  gave  him  a 
liberal  pension  till  his  death.  His  literary 
works  are  interesting  but  not  reliable. 

Bonner,  Edmund  [a.d.  about  1495 — 1569]. 
— Bishop  of  London  during  the  persecution 
of  the  Protestants  by  Queen  Mary.  Ho 
was,  in  fact,  Bishop  of  London  for  thirty 
years  [a.d.  1539  — 1569]  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  vIIL,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth;  but  for  fourteen  years  of 
that  long  period — under  Edward  and  Eliza- 
beth— he  was  imprisoned  and  deprived  by 
the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  during  those 
years  he  was  superseded  by  Ridley  and 
Grindal. 

Bonner  was  born  about  the  middle  of  Henry 
VII. 's  reign,  and  was,  therefore,  three  or  four 
years  younger  than  Henry  VIII.  Among  the 
evil  reports  which  surrounded  him  in  later 
life,  there  was  one  that  he  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  George  Savage,  rector  of  Davenham,  in 
Cheshire ;  but  however  this  report  may  have 
originated,  it  is  now  well  known,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Lord  Lechmere,  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  early  in  the  last  century,  that  the 
traditions  of  his  family  distinctly  contradicted 
this  report,  and  that  the  Bonners  were  re- 
spectable tenant-farmers,  renting  land  of  the 
Lechmercs  near  Severn  End,  their  very  ancient 
seat  in  the  parish  of  Hanley  Castle,  Worcester- 
shire; and  letters  from  the  bishop  still  existing 
among  the  muniments  of  Sir  Edmund  Antony 
Harley  Lechmere,  of  Severn  End  and  Rydd 
Court,  confirm  the  contradiction,  by  showing 
that  Bonner  was  on  such  friendly  terms  with 
his  father's  old  landlord  as  would  hardly  have 
been  possible  if  the  report  had  been  well- 
founded. 

Bonner  also  received  his  early  education 
at  the  expense  of  the  Lechmere  of  the  day, 
probably  at  the  Grammar  School  of  Hanley 
Castle.  From  school  the  future  bishop  went 
to  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated,  and  on  July 
13th,  1519,  took  his  degree  at  Broadgates 
Hall,  now  Pembroko  Collego.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  took  holy  orders,  and  was  made 
Doctor  of  the  Canon  Law  in  1525.  At  this 
time  ho  was  appointed  Dean  of  the  Faculties 
for  York  diocese  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  Cardinal  through  his  connection  with 
some  office  belonging  to  the  great  college 
which  Wolsey  was  building  opposite  to 
Broadgates  Hall.  After  the  fall  and  death 
of  the  Cardinal,  Bonner  passed  into  the 
service  of  Henry  VIII.  as  one  of  his  chap- 


lains, and  was  much  employed  in 
matic  work  connected  with  the  kin 
from  Catharine  of  Arragon.  He  * 
ambassador  to  Denmark,  to  the 
Charles  V.,  and  to  Francis,  king  < 
his  bold  and  determined  defem 
liberties  of  Englishmen  in  Franc 
the  king's  independence  of  the  Pope ' 
that  the  French  king  threatened  fa 
hundred  strokes  of  a  halbert,  and 
talked  of  burning  him  alive,  or  thi 
into  a  cauldron  of  melted  lead. 

From  the  time  of  Wolsey 's  deatl 
to  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  1547,  B< 
chiefly  abroad,  engaged  in  his  succe 
matic  employments,  and  was  amo 
Germany  at  the  time  when  Edwar 
ceeded  his  father.  He  had  held  se 
chial  charges,  was  Prebendary  of 
and  for  three  years  Archdeacon  of 
In  1538,  while  ambassador  to  the 
France,  he  was  nominated  to  the  b 
Hereford;  but  before  the  day  arrived 
secration  he  was  appointed  to  the  see 
and  was  consecrated  in  St.  Paul's 
about  six  months  afterwards,  on  Apri 
under  a  commission  from  Archbisho; 
by  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Wincheste 
other  bishops.  Cranmer's  absence 
consecration  was,  doubtless,  accidei 
must  have  been  on  friendly  terms  wi 
since  he  had  appointed  him  to  tfa 
Master  of  the  Faculties,  an  office 
that  which  he  had  held  under  Wolf 

The  career  of  Bishop  Bonner  i 
point,  that  is,  for  the  first  twenty  j 
official  life,  had  been  that  mixe 
churchman  and  statesman  which  n 
mon  among  the  clergy  of  mediaeval 
the  natural  reward  of  his  successful 
was  a  bishopric ;  but  for  the  rest  of 
takes  his  place  in  history  as  Bishop  c 
one  so  popular  among  the  Romanii 
don,  that  when  he  came  out  of  the  1 
prison  after  his  lone:  imprisonment  * 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  "  all  the  pea 
way  bade  him  welcome  home,  botli 
women,  and  crowded  round  to  kiss  fa 
one  so  odious  to  the  Reformen 
language  was  too  strong  to  exn 
abhorrence  of  his  character  and 
t  ration. 

As  Bishop  of  London  Bonner  m 
into  a  prominent  official  connectki 
persecution  carried  on  against  the  1 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
influence  of  the  Spanish  monks  and 
were  brought  to  England  througi 
unhappy  marriage  with  Philip  of  I 
virtue  of  his  office  he  examined  ii 
si  story  Court  all  who  were  sent  befk 
the  civil  authorities  under  the  aoi 
heresy,  provided  they  were  resid 
cities  of  London  or  Westminstt 
counties  of  Middlesex  or  Essex.  ] 
three  years  and  a-half  over  which  H 
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tided,  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
10  were  eventually  burned  on  the 
heresy,  were  thus  sent  before  hira, 
rution  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
s  and  the  east  of  England.  The 
dea  of  Bonner  is  that  he  went  about 
)r  prey,  like  a  wild  beast  thirsting  for 
id  although  he  was  never  present  at 
i  burnings,  he  is  represented  in  this 
he  poet  Cowper : — 

persecuting  seal  made  rojral  sport 
ortnred  innocence  in  Mary's  court, 
ooner,  blithe  as  shepherd  at  a  wake, 
>d  the  show,  and  danced  about  the  stake.1' 

ild,  however,  be  remembered  that 
"  received  in  his  judicial  capacity 
o  were  sent  to  him  as  prisoners, 
ho  had  been  apprehended  and 
i  to  prii*on  by  order  of  the  Privy 
or  of  Commissioners  appointed  by 
n.  The  Bishop  of  London,  as  the 
stood,  had  no  more  power  or  autho- 
efuse  to  exercise  his  office  as  eccle- 
judge  than  a  judge  of  assize  has  to 
try  the  prisoners  brought  before  him 
delivery."  The  test  of  orthodoxy 
laid  down  by  the  government  of  the 
"  an  acknowledgment  of  the  dogma 
ibstantiation,  and  a  reception  of  the 
lmunion  in  one  kind  only."  Neither 
ior  any  other  bishop  could  alter  or 
his  test ;  and  the  duty  laid  upon 
:he  law  was  that  of  declaring  to  the 
orities  whether  the  accused  persons 
tefore  them  accepted  or  rejected  this 
ten  any  accepted  it,  a  return  to  that 
>  made  to  the  sheriff  by  the  bishop, 
former  set  the  person  free.  When 
ted  the  test,  a  similar  return  was 
the  sheriff,  and  the  person  was  de- 
be  afterwards  executed  by  burning 

•  sheriffs  direction. 

rge  as  was  the  number  of  persons 
nder  the  influence    of  the  Spanish 

Queen  Mary,  the  number  of  the  ac- 
)  escaped  under  the  influence  of  the 
bishops    was    far    greater.      "The 

writes  Foxe,  the  martyrologist, 
>elike  of  the  number,  to  put  so  many 

•  death  " — he  is  speaking  of  twenty- 
ns  who  had  been  sent  up  to  Bonner 
Chester  by  Lord  Oxford  and  seven 
rutrates — "  sought  means  to  deliver 
d  to  they  did,  drawing  out  a  very 
liseion  for  them,  or  rather  suffering 
raw  it  out  themselves."  Upon  this 
n  these  twenty-two  prisoners  were 
ned  by  Bonner  as  not  guilty  of 
nd  were  sent  home  free.  Perhaps 
le  same  as  regards  the  attempt  in 
es,  though  not  always  as  to  the 
or  Philip  and  Mary  and  their  ad- 
is  frequently  rebuking  Bonner  and 
ops  for  their  leniency. 


The  Bishop's  manner  and  appearance  evi- 
dently gave  countenance  to  that  unfavourable 
view  of  his  character  which  was  entertained  by 
so  many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  short 
and  stout  in  person,  with  the  aspect  of  a  free- 
living  man;  and  Sir  John  Harrington,  who 
just  remembered  him,  says  that  when  a  par- 
ticularly ill-favoured  figure,  intended  for 
Bonner,  was  shown  to  him  in  Foxe's  "  Book 
of  Martyrs,"  to  vex  him,  "  he  laughed,  saying, 
4  A  vengeance  on  the  fool ;  how  could  he  get 
my  picture  drawn  so  right  P '  "  Anecdotes 
are  told  of  him  which  show  his  good  nature. 
But  allowing  that  some  of  those  who  were  sent 
to  him  for  examination  were  provocative,  and 
that  martyrdom  had  a  strange  fascination  for 
them,  which  a  man  of  Bonner's  disposition  was 
not  likely  to  appreciate,  and  which  often  made 
it  impossible  to  save  them  from  their  fate,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  impossible  to  excuse  the  levity 
and  brutality  with  which  he  treated  persons 
whose  courage  and  consistency  deserved  ad- 
miration, as  the  terrible  fate  impending  over 
them  demanded  pity. 

One  is  glad,  for  the  credit  of  human 
nature,  to  believe  that  the  educated  and 
cultured  men  who  were  sent  to  the  Bishop 
for  examination  met  with  treatment  of  a 
very  different  kind.  "I  was  brought  into 
his  presence,"  wrote  Archdeacon  Philpot, 
"  where  he  sat  at  a  table  alone,  with  three  or 
four  of  his  chaplains  waiting  upon  him,  and 
his  registrar.  *  Master  Philpot,  you  are  wel- 
come; give  me  your  hand.'  "With  that,  because 
he  so  gently  put  forth  his  hand,  I,  to  render 
courtesy  for  courtesy,  kissed  my  hand,  and 
gave  him  the  same.  'I  am  right  sorry  for 
your  trouble,  and  I  promise  you  I  knew  not, 
until  within  these  two  hours,  of  your  being 
here.  I  pray  you,  what  was  the  cause  of 
your  sending  hither?  for  I  promise  you  I 
know  nothing  thereof  as  yet,  neither  would  I 
you  should  think  I  was  the  cause  thereof. 
And  I  marvel  that  other  men  will  trouble  me 
with  their  matters :  but  I  must  be  obedient  to 
my  betters ;  and  I  suppose  men  speak  other- 
wise of  me  than  I  deserve.' " 

Justice  compels  us  to  add  that  Bonner's 
admirably-kept  register  still  gives  testimony 
to  the  business-like  manner  in  which  he 
carried  on  the  affairs  of  the  see  of  London. 
That  he  was  not  a  man  of  the  highest  principle 
is  only  too  evident;  but  he  at  least  had 
the  courage  of  his  opinions,  for  he  went  to  the 
Tower  or  the  Marshalsea  for  them  with  as 
much  resolution  as  Cranmer  or  Ridley,  and 
submitted  to  lose  his  bishopric  twice  rather 
than  change  them.  Refusing  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy  under  Edward  VI.,  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  five  years  by  the  Privy  Council, 
which  treated  him  so  harshly  that  it  ac- 
tually issued  an  order  for  his  bed  to  be  taken 
away,  and  that  he  should  be  made  to  lie  on 
straw.  When  the  Council  was  committing 
him  to  the  Fleet,  Bonner  retorted  upon  them, 
"  I  have  a  few  goods,  my  carcase,  and  my 


soul.  The  two  former  you  may  take  sway,  the 
last  is  out  of  your  power."  He  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
he  bad  refused  to  take  it  to  her  brother,  the 
boy-king  Edward,  and  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Marshalsea  from  1SG0  until  his  death  on 
September  5th,  1669.  An  order  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Qrindal,  exists  among  the  Lansdowne 
M8S.  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  dated 
September  9th,  1569,  and  which  directs  that 
aa  Bonner  had  been  under  sentence  of  excom- 
munication in  the  Court  of  Arches  for  eight  or 
nine  yean  without  seeking  absolution,  he  was 
not  entitled  to  Christian  burial,  and  that  he 
was  to  be  buried  at  night.  He  was  accordingly 
buried  in  the  prisoners'  pit  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  George's  Church,  Southwark,  presuma- 
bly without  any  burial  service  being  said  over 

Bonotjiaav. — The  followers  of  Bonosus, 
Bishop  of  Bardies,  in  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  Their  distinctive  theological  tenet 
was  that  our  Lord  was  the  Son  of  God  by 
adoption  only,  and  not  "  God  of,"  that  is  pro- 
ceeding from,  "God,"  aa  is  declared  in  the 
Nicene  Creed. 

Bona  Homme  s. — A  name  given  to  ths 
Strict  Franciscans,  or  Friars  Minim.  They 
were  introduced  into  England  by  Richard, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
There  were  houses  of  the  Boris  Homines  at 
Berkhampstead,  Ashbridge,  and  Edyngton. 

Borbelitea.     [Ba  an  a  lit  eh.) 

BorboniauB.    [Baubkutes,] 

Borraliarta. — Mennonites  or  Dutch  Bap- 
tists, who  were  the  followers  of  Adam  Borrel 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are  very 
similar  to  the  Quakers. 

Boxromeo,  St.  Chabxes  [a.u.  1633— 
1584},  was  barn  of  illustrious  and  pious 
parents,  at  ths  Castle  of  Arona,  on  the  Lago 
Haggiore.  He  studied  at  Milan  and  at 
Pavia,  and  at  both  was  distinguished,  though 
but  B  boy,  for  his  virtue  and  piety ;  he 
knew,  it  is  said,  but  two  streets,  that  which 
led  to  church  and  that  which  led  to  the 
schools.  Pius  IV.,  who  was  his  uncle,  having 
adopted  him,  invested  him  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-three  with  the  purple,  and  employed 
him  in  the  most  difficult  and  important  busi- 
ness, both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Borromeo 
it  was,  in  fact,  who  inspired  the  agod  pontiff 
with  an  energy  and  activity  so  surprising  in 
one  of  his  years.  The  Council  of  Trent,  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  sittings,  having  re- 
commended to  the  Pope  that  a  compendium 
of  Christian  doctrine  should  be  drawn  up, 
Pius  entrusted  the  execution  of  this  work  to 
his  nephew,  who,  associating  with  himself 
Francisco  Foreiro,  a  Portuguese;  Leonardo 
Marini,  Archbishop  of  Lanciauo  ;  and  Egidio 


Foscarari,  Bishop  of  Modena,  comj 
1566,  the  work  which  is  known  aa 
hrated  Catechimm  TrideniimH,  Oa 
Romania,  or  Cathtchitmut  ad  pant 
order  to  avoid  the  solicitations  of  hi 
to  marry,  he  took  priests'  orders,  i 
after  was  made  Archbishop ;  but  he 
allowed  by  the  Pope  to  go  into  rone 
1585,  upon  which  occasion  he  was  ra 
his  people  Like  a  second  St.  Ambrose, 
thenceforth  took  as  his  model.  Hi 
gave  up  every  other  benefice,  aban 
his  paternal  property,  and  divided  ths 
of  his  church,  according  to  the  am 
into  three  portions  :  one  for  the  poor 
for  the  wants  of  his  church,  and  the 
himself,  of  the  nee  of  which  last  t 
rigid  account  to  bis  provincial  syi 
his  palace  he  made  a  like  refu 
everything  that  savoured  of  the  wi 
luxury,  and  pomp  he  dismissed ; 
duced  toe  number  of  hit  servants,  It 
on  hard  boards,  and  observed  p 
rigorous  fasts.  In  fact,  his  entire  1 
sembled  that  of  a  religious  comma 
his  pious  and  admirable  exampla  bo 
spread  its  good  effect  througttos 
Grieved  at  the  sad  lack  of  discip 
religion  amongst  the  clergy  of  his  di 
set  himself  to  reform  this  evil,  for  ni 
pose  he  held,  at  different  periods,  six  p 
councils  and  eleven  diocesan  synods 
order  to  see  that  the  wise  and  admin 
ktions  of  these  councils  were  pro] 
forced,  he  regularly  visited,  in  pel 
various  churches  of  his  vast  prorme 
the  Church  of  Milan,  for  so  ma 
plunged  in  sloth  and  anarchy,  soon  ap 
an  example  to  other  churches.  It  is 
supposed  that  such  reforms  could  1 
out  without  opposition ;  and,  accordi 
Archbishop  experienced  his  full 
obloquy  and  resistance.  To  such  I 
was  this  carried  on  the  part  of  ths 
order  of  the  Humiliati,  that  they  i 
friar  of  the  Order,  named  Farina,  U 
the  life  of  St.  Charles.  To  effect 
assassin  posted  himself  at  the  entrant 
palace  chapel,  where  ths  Archbishop 
family  were  at  prayers  before  the  alb 
only  five  or  six  paces  from  him,  the  ■ 
and  although  the  ball  tore  his  cloths 

?ly  marked  his  back  and  fell  to  tsM 
'he  intended  murderer  and  his  tw 
plices  were  put  to  death,  and  Q 
order  of  the  Humiliati  suppressed 
Pius  V.  Devoted  as  the  Archbisho] 
all  times,  to  the  exercise  of  hit 
calling  amongst  even  the  lowest  of 
his  Christian  spirit  chiefly  shone  ts 
miseries  and  dangers  which  taj 
brought  upon  the  devoted  city. 
everything  that  he  had  it  in  his  port* 
from,  in  order  to  purchase  what  wta 
for  the  sick,  he  threw  himself,  rep 
everything  but  his  high  calling,  inttt 
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i  the  danger.  He  himself  confessed  the 
lying,  administered  to  thorn  the  Holy  Sacra- 
mote,  and,  mounted  on  a  bench,  preached  to 
all  penitence  and  amendment  of  life.  At 
other  times  he  walked  in  procession  through 
tl»  city  in  tears,  praying,  barefooted,  with  a 
card  around  his  neck,  and  holding  aloft  the 
«ymbol  of  the  Cross.  In  vain  his  friends 
attempted  to  turn  him  from  his  dangerous 
worse ;  animated,  as  it  were,  with  fresh  zeal 
by  their  opposition,  he  plunged  into  the  very 
darkest  abysses  of  contagion.  But,  although 
he  was  preserved  throughout  the  preva- 
lence of  this  frightful  scourge,  his  strength 
won  after  began  insensibly  to  waste  away,  and, 
vhibt  on  a  visitation  progress,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  ill-health  to  cease  from  his  object, 
and  return  to  Milan,  where  he  terminated  his 
Messed  and  laborious  career,  aged  only  forty- 
rix rears.  In  1 6 1 0  he  was  regularly  canonised 
by  Paul  V.,  at  the  universal  and  pressing  in- 
duce of  the  people  of  his  province.  His 
«orb  were  published  at  Milan,  in  1747,  by 
Jos.  Ant  Saxius,  in  five  vols.,  fol.,  and  in  the 
Amhrosian  Library  at  Milan  are  thirty -one 
volumes  of  his  letters. 

Borrow,  George  [1803—1881],  was  born 
it  East  Dereham.  His  education  appears 
to  ha?e  been  irregular  in  his  youth,  and  he 
was  much  indebted  to  his  after-exertions 
for  his  knowledge.  He  acquired  a  taste  for 
literature  and  languages  from  people  with 
whom  he -was  thrown  in  Norwich.  He  had  a 
natural  fondness  for  adventure,  and  this  led  him 
to  familiarise  himself  with  the  life,  habits,  and 
language  of  gipsies,  not  only  in  the  British 
tdrt  but  in  Spain.  He  published  the  results 
ri  his  experience  in  a  book  called  "  The 
QncaE;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Gypsies  in 
*pain,  with  an  original  Collection  of  their 
Mags  and  Poetry,  and  a  copious  Dictionary 
•f  their  Language  ; "  two  vols.,  8vo.,  1841. 
Kr.  Borrow  was  then  employed  by  the  British 
«i  Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  a  sort  of  colpor- 
mr  in  Spain  of  bibles  in  the  Spanish  tongue. 
X  this  employment  he  gives  an  account  in  a 
wk  published  in  1843,  three  vols.,  8vo., 
atiued,  "The  Bible  in  Spain  ;  or,  the  Jour- 
j^ys,  Adventures,  and  Imprisonment  of  an 
uigtisfanan  in  an  attempt  to  circulate  the 
Htiptares  in  the  Peninsula."  This  book  is 
ratten  in  a  highly  humorous  and  interesting 
tyle,  and  gained  for  its  author  a  great  repu- 
atwc  among  English  writers.  Mr.  Borrow 
'**  also  employed  in  Russia  by  the  Bible 
wciety. 

Bonnet,  Jacques  Benigxe  [a.d.  1627 — 
r04].— A  famous  French  preacher,  and  a 
i^Uroversmlist  of  great  learning.  For  a  year 
r  two  [a.d.  1669 — 1670J  he  was  Bishop  of 
4odom.  but  resigned  his  see  on  becoming 
meptor  to  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis 
IV.  In  a-d.  1681,  however,  he  became 
tfbop  of  Meaux,  continuing  in  that  see  for 


about  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  it  is  by  this 
title  that  he  is  best  known. 

Bossuet    belonged    to    an    eminent    legal 
family  at  Dijon,  where  he  studied  under  the 
Jesuits,  and  he  inherited  from  his  family  that 
capacity  for  intellectual  acquirements  which 
made  his  learning  conspicuous  from  his  earliest 
days.    At  twenty -four  years  of  age  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Paris ; 
and  after  being  for  some  time  under  the  dis- 
cipline of    St.  Vincent  de  Paul,   became    a 
Canon  of  Metz.     Before  he  reached  thirty 
years  of  age  he  was  appointed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Metz  to  answer  the  Huguenot  Catechism 
of  Paul  Ferry,  and  his  refutation  met  with 
such  success  that  the  Queen-Mother,  Anne  of 
Austria,  requested  him  to  undertake  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Huguenots  throughout  the  diocese 
of  Metz.  His  success  in  carrying  out  this  work, 
and  his  remarkable  preaching,  made  the  Queen- 
Mother  his  enthusiastic  patroness,  and  by  her 
means  it  was  that  he  became  Bishop  of  Con- 
dom, a  court  chaplain,  and  tutor  to  the  young 
king.    From  the  time  of  his  appointment  to 
the  see  of    Meaux  he  became  a  still  more 
active    controversialist    than    he    had   been 
before,  his  best  known  work  being  one  pub- 
lished in  1688,  on  The  History  of  the  Varia- 
tions    of    the    livtestant     Churches,    which 
drew  out  replies  and  counter-replies  in  great 
number,  after  the  manner  of  the  age.    He 
was  also  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Quietism 
revived  by  Madame  Guyon ;  and  as  the  great 
Fenelon,    Archbishop  of  Cambray,    had  his 
sympathies  enlisted  on  the  Quietist  side,  an 
unhappy  difference  arose  between  the  two 
learned  and  pious  bishops.      Bossuet    even 
denounced    Fenelon    as  a  heretic,     causing 
his  exile  at  the  hands  of  Louis  XIV.   Bossuet 
died  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  leaving  a  great 
reputation  behind  him.     In  an  age  when  con- 
troversy ran  high  in  France,  he  established 
for  himself  a  character  as  the  champion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  maintained  at  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  but  he  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  Popes  to 
supremacy,  and  was  so  much  the  champion 
also  of    the   independence    of    the    French 
Church  that  one  of  his  works  on  the  subject 
was  put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  the 
Roman  Court.     Had  he  lived  a  century  and 
a-half  earlier,  he  might  have  advocated  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  of  France  on  the 
lines  officially  adopted  in  the  reformation  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Botolph  or  Botnlf,  St. — Little  is  known 
of  the  origin  and  life  of  St.  Botolph,  and  he  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  historian  Bede.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  noble  family 
and  British  extraction,  who  was  horn  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  spent  his  early  days  in 
Germany  with  his  brother  Adulph,  who  event- 
ually settled  there  as  Bishop  of  Utrecht. 
Botolph  returned  to  England,  and  founded  a 
great  monastery  in  a  desolate  part  of  Eust 
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Anglia,  which  ancient  writers  call  Ikanbro. 
This  was  very  probably  Boston,  or  Botolph's- 
town,  in  the  south  of  Lincolnshire.  St. 
Botolph  is  commemorated  on  June  17th,  and 
there  are  no  fewer  than  fifty  churches  dedi- 
cated in  his  name,  ten  of  which  are  in  Norfolk 
and  three  in  London.  These  last  are  close  by 
the  old  gates  that  led  to  the  North  of  England 
— Bishopsgato,  Aldersgate,  and  Aldgate.  The 
idea  was  probably  to  offer  a  church  where  the 
prayers  of  the  saint  might  be  asked  for 
by  persons  starting  to  travel  northwards. 
When  the  Danes  destroyed  his  monastery, 
his  remains  were  divided  between  Ely  and 
Thorney. 

Bongres.    [Bulgarians.] 

Bounds,  Beating  the. — The  popular 
name  for  the  religious  processions  or  "  per- 
ambulations "  around  the  boundaries  of 
parishes,  which  were  anciently,  and  are  still 
in  many  places,  observed  in  Rogation  week, 
and  especially  on  the  Thursday  of  that  week, 
which  is  Ascension  Day.  la  the  Book  of 
Homilies  there  is  a  Homily  in  three  parts  for 
the  three  Rogation  days,  and  then  an  "  Exhor- 
tation to  be  spoken  to  such  parishes  where  they 
use  their  perambulations  in  Rogation  Week, 
for  the  oversight  of  the  bounds  and  limits  of 
their  town."  The  processions  were  headed 
by  the  clergy  and  other  officials  of  the  parish, 
bearing  white  wands,,  and  singing  the  103rd 
and  1 04  th  Psalms.  At  certain  appointed  stations 
the  procession  halted,  and  crosses  were  dug 
in  the  turf  or  marked  upon  an  adjoining  wall. 
It  was  a  rough  custom  for  these  marks  to  be 
beaten  with  the  white  wands,  and  for  some  of 
the  boys  accompanying  the  officials  to  be 
hoisted  and  also  beiten  with  the  rods,  that 
the  place  where  tho  boundary  ran  might  be 
printed  forcibly  on  their  memories.  Tho 
writer  has  heard  old  men  say,  *•  Aye,  that's 
the  bound.  I  was  beaten  there  sixty  years 
agone." 

Bourdaloue,  Louis  [a.d.  1632—1704]. 
— A  Jesuit  so  famous  for  his  eloquence  that 
he  has  been  called  "the  Prince  of  French 
preachers."  He  preached  much  before  the 
Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  at  tho  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  appointed  to 
preach  before  the  Huguenots  with  the  view 
of  converting  them  from  their  Protestant 
opinions.  Towards  tho  close  of  his  life  he 
gave  up  preaching,  and  devoted  himself  to 
ministrations  in  hospitals,  prisons,  and  houses 
of  charity.  His  sermons  occupy  fourteen  or 
fifteen  volumes. 

Bonrignonists. —  French  Qiibtirts  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  took  their  name 
from  Antoinette  Bourignon  de  la  Porte,  a 
Flemish  lady  [a.d.  1616—1680],  who  rejected 
all  churches  and  sects,  and  claimed  to  found 
and  govern  a  new  religious  body  solely  by  the 
guidance  of   her   own  personal    inspiration. 


After  her  death  she  was  succeeded 
Poiret,  a  Calvinistic  preacher  of  mm 
under  whom  her  principles  spread 
land,  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
but  they  were  held  in  England 
opinions  by  persons  belonging  t> 
religious  bodies,  and  who  were  never 
into  a  sect. 

BoTLXHeans. — The  followers  oi 
ingham  preacher  named  Bourne,  w 
the  doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of  tl 
in  its  most  extreme  form. 

Bower,  Archibald  [1686— 1 7( 
was  educated  in  France  as  a  Jesu 
his  return  to  England  became  a  n 
the  Established  Church.  He  is  t] 
of  the  most  copious  history  of  the 
the  English  language. 

Bowing  at  Name  of  Jesi 

custom,  at  one  time  universal  in  ' 
English  Church,  was,  like  many  oth 
disturbed  at  the  Reformation,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  re-enact  it. 
first  done  in  the  62nd  Injunction 
Elizabeth,  1559,  and  again  in  the  1C 
of  160c,  in  these  words : — 


<« 


1559. 
,  .  whensoever 
the  name  of  Jesus  shall 
be  in  any  lesson,  ser- 
mon, or  otherwise  in 
the  Church  pronounced, 
due  reverence  be  made 
of  all  persons,  young 
and  old,  with  lowues*  of 
courtesy  and  uncover- 
ing of  heads  of  the  men- 
kind,  as  thereunto  doth 
necessarily  belong  and 
heretofore  hath  been 
accustomed.'* 


ie« 

•      •      •      • 

when  in  time 
service  the  1 
shall  be  menl 
and  lowly 
shall  be  done 
sons  present 
been  accustoi 
fying  by  thes 
ceremouiesai 
their  inward 
Christian  i 
and  due  ac 
ment  that  1 
Jesus  Christ, 
eternal  Son  < 
she  only  8avi 
world,  in  wl 
all  themerei 
and  promise! 
mankind  for 
and  the  life  to 
fully  and  wl 
prised." 


In  the  later  Canon  the  moai 
reason  of  the  practice  are  fully  cxpla 
on  it  as  an  enactment  the  practice  n 
its  use  in  the  Creeds  may  be  calli 
universal,  though  at  other  times  it  var 

Bowing,  strictly  so  called,  thad 
inclination  of  the  head  and  body, 
only,  is  the  proper  use  of  the  Engltd 
for  the  expression  of  reverence ;  gm 
or  the  placing  of  one  or  both  ka 
moment  on  the  ground,  being  of  vm 
troduction.  This  latter,  for  instanoi 
mentioned  in  the  8arum  Missal.  wbJ 
Creed  directs  the  choir  to "  incline," 
in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  the  priest 
to  do  only  the  same.    For  women, 
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g  obeisance  is  of  course  the  old- 

•*  courtesy." 

fliah  readers  this  custom  has  long 
tiated  with  the  familiar  text  in  the 
>the  Philippians  (ii.   10),  "  That  at 

Jesus  everv  knee  should  bow ;  " 
is  little  more  than  verbal  justifica- 
this;  the  preposition  "at"  (which 
tly  expresses  the  idea  of  our  Lord's 

supremacy)  was  taken  into  our 
d  Version  from  Tyndale  [1557],  all 
ding  "  in ; "  this  is  the  more  correct 
lion  of    the  original,  and  to  it  ac- 

the  Revised  Version  has  returned, 
obeisances    made   within  a   church 

at  entering  and  leaving  the  build- 
ie  of  course  towards  the  altar, 
he  last  century  carelessness  per- 
tera  to  the  desk  as  a  personal 
to  the  clergyman  ;  and,  further, 
le  at  the  Holy  Communion.  All 
►ugh  not,  like  the  special  subject 
rticle,    under    positive    enactments, 

red  in  many  places,  and  now  are 
rived. 

tishop. — The  election  of  a  "boy 
ras  one  of  those  singular  ceremonies, 
ered  things  with  profane,  which  ex- 
le  mediaeval  Church  of  Rome.  The 
t  is  not  clearly  understood,*  but  it  is 
have  existed  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

was  that  in  cathedrals  or  collegiate 
one  of   the  choir-boys  was  elected 

by  the  others,  who  were  called  his 
this  was  on  St  Nicholas'  Day,  the 
pcember  (chosen  as  the  day  of  the 
ron  of  children),  and  the  "bishop" 
in  office  till  Holy  Innocents'  Day. 
his  time,  with  the  knowledge  and 
)f  his  elders,  he  exercised  nearly  if 
the  whole  of  the  episcopal  functions: 
ices,  sometimes  even  Mass;  giving 
>ns,  preaching  sermons,  going  on 
i,  occasionally  filling  up  vacancies; 
$  died  during  the  time,  being  buried 
sco pal  honours.  This  tampering 
Offices  of  the  Church  was  certainly 
rid  was  so  far  seen  to  be  so  that 
is  of  councils  were  made  to  restrain 
jhn  Peckham,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
.ued  a  decree  in  1279,  that  tho 
solemnities"  were  not  to  bfgin  till 
ng  of  St.  John  Evangelist's  Day,  and 
4  totally  terminate  "  on  the  evening 
►lv  Innocents*  Dav. 
land,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
n  was  abolished  by  a  proclamation  of 


•,  of  oonroe,  great  resemblance  to  the  story 
lABAJtius    "playing    at    bishop*"    in    his 

told  by  Sozomen,  i.  17.,  of  which  Mr. 

roa/le  n«e  in  the  Lyra  Ivnocentium  (vi. 
Sports,  7,  "  Enacting  Holy  Rite* ")  but 
•  may  have  snejrested  the  idea,  it  cannot 
call*fi  its  original. 


Henry  VIII.  in  1541,  but  restored  in  1556  bv 
Queen  Mary ;  and  "  John  Stubs,  Querester, 
of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  was  in  1 558  the  last 
boy  bishop  elected  in  England.  Though 
Queen  Mary  died  on  the  17  th  November,  this 
young  prelate  preached  his  sermon  in  the 
Cathedral  on  the  Holy  Innocents'  Day;  it 
still  exists  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
extracts  may  be  found  in  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Kates  and  Queritg,  5th  S.,  iv.  501, 
to  which  this  article  is  much  indebted. 

There  is  great  probability  that  the  school- 
ceremony  at  Eton,  known  as  the  "  Montem," 
was  in  its  origin  the  election  of  a  boy  bishop; 
this  was  originally  held  in  the  winter,  changed 
to  the  summer. in  1758,  and  given  up  in  1846. 
And  it  is  stated  {Note*  and  Qutrits,  4th  8., 
vii.  2 1 )  that  a  boy  bishop  is  even  now  annu- 
ally elected  in  the  Propaganda  College  at 
Rome. 

Boyle  Lecture.  —  This  consists  of  a 
series  of  eight  sermons  for  the  defence  of 
Christianity  against  Infidels ;  to  be  preached 
during  the  course  of  three  years  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Whitehall.  The  lectureship  was  en- 
dowed by  the  will  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle 
in  1691.  This  excellent  man,  often  called 
"the  great  Christian  philosopher"  [a.d.  1627 
— 1691],  was  seventh  son  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Cork  of  the  Stuart  times.  He  was  one  of  tho 
principal  founders  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  was  distinguished  alike 
as  a  philosopher  in  such  science  as  was  known 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  as  a  zealous 
and  faithful  layman,  ready  for  every  good 
work  in  the  Church  of  England. 

BracbitSB. — An  early  sect  of  the  Mani- 
chseans ;  their  date  is  placed  about  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  but  no  further  particulars 
are  known  of  them. 

Bradford,  John  [a.d.  15...  —  1555]. — 
One  of  the  Marian  martyrs.  For  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life  he  was  in  orders,  and  was 
made  Prebendary  of  Cantlowes,  or  Kentish 
Town,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  by  Bishop 
Ridley;  but  for  several  years  ho  had  been 
clerk  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  Paymaster 
to  the  Forces,  and  then  student  of  the 
Inner  Temple  until  1548.  While  he  was 
clerk  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  he  defrauded 
the  Crown  of  £520,  equal  to  more  than  £5,000 
of  our  present  money.  The  sum  was  eventu- 
ally refunded  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  who 
was  threatened  with  a  chargo  of  complicity  by 
Bradford,  and  who,  though  he  at  first  refused, 
saying  he  would  not  "  have  his  head  under" 
Bradford's  "  girdle  "  by  committing  himself, 
yet  at  last  supplied  the  money,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Privy  Council  through  Bishop 
Latimer,  who  tells  the  story  in  the  first  of  his 
published  Sermons.  While  a  student  in  the 
Temple,  he  was  converted  by  Sampson,  after- 
wards Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
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shortly  went  to  Cambridge,  intending  to 
study  there  for  three  years  and  then  take 
orders.  But  after  ten  months*  study,  on 
October  19th,  1549,  he  was  made  Master  of 
Arts  by  special  desire  of  the  Senate,  and  on 
August  10th,  1550,  was  ordained  Deacon  by 
Bishop  Ridley.  When  Queen  Mary  entered 
London,  Bradford  was  the  Canon  in  residence 
at  St.  Paul's,  and  being  mixed  up  with  a 
disturbance  which  took  place  at  a  Paul's  Cross 
sermon,  he  created  so  unfavourable  an  im- 
pression before  the  Privy  Council  that  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  severe  language  was 
used  in  Parliament  respecting  his  seditious 
spirit  both  when  free  and  when  in  prison.  In 
1554,  he  was  removed  from  the  Tower  to  the 
King's  Bench  under  an  accusation  of  heresy. 
He  was  brought  before  tho  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  at  Southwark,  on  January 
22nd,  1555,  and  was  afterwards  confined  in 
the  Poultry  for  five  months.  When  all  hope 
of  his  recantation  was  over,  Bradford  was 
burned  at  Smithfield,  on  July  1st,  1555,  dying 
a  brave  and  self-possessed  death.  Foxe,  the 
martyrologist,  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
Bradford's  imprisonment;  and  it  is  singular  to 
find  that  he  and  his  fellow -prisoners,  soon  to 
suffer  like  himself,  spent  their  time  in  the  most 
fierce  and  irreconcileable  controversies  about 
predestination,  Bradford's  opponents  telling 
him  that  he  was  a  great  slanderer  of  the  Word 
of  God.  They  also  charged  him  with  the 
maladministration  of  funds  which  he  received 
from  friends  for  the  maintenance  of  himself 
and  his  fellow -prisoners. 

Bradwardine,   Thomas   [a.d.    1290  — 

1349].— He  was  called  "  The  profound  doctor," 
on  account  of  his  deep  learning  in  theology 
and  -mathematics.  He  was  for  some  years 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
read  lectures  in  Divinity  there  notwithstand- 
ing his  high  office.  During  the  wars  of 
Edward  I.  with  France,  Bradwardine  acted 
as  his  confessor,  and  his  influence  with  the 
king  for  good  was  very  great ;  nothing  pre- 
venting him  from  pointing  out  to  his  sovereign 
his  faults  of  extravagant  ambition  and  uncon- 
trolled passion.  And  while  he  was  thus 
exercising  a  good  spiritual  influence  over  the 
great  and  powerful  king,  he  also  employed 
himself  diligently  among  the  soldiers,  anima- 
ting their  courage  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and 
restraining  them  from  excess  in  the  hour  of 
victory.  In  A.n.  1349,  he  was  elected  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  when  ob- 
jected to  by  tho  king  was  elected  a  second 
time.  He  was  consecrated  at  Avignon,  and 
returned  to  England ;  but  within  three  or 
four  months  he  died  of  the  plague.  Fuller, 
the  Church  historian,  characterises  him  as  the 
most  pious  man  that  sat  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Augustine,  from  Anselm  to  Cranmor. 

Brady,  Nicholas  [a.d.   1659  —  1726].— 
Only  now  remembered  as  the  versifier  of  the 


Psalms  with  Nahum  Tate,  the  poet-laureate, 
and  nearly  forgotten  even  in  that  capacity. 
He  was  son  of  Nicholas  Brady,  major  in  the 
Royal  Army  (descended  from  Hugh  Bntdv, 
Bishop  of  Meath,  from  1663  till  his  death  m 
1585),  and  born  at  Bandon,  Cork,  1659;  wai 
King's  Scholar  from  Westminster,  and  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  and  afterwards  D.D.  of 
Dublin.  His  Irish  preferments  were  a  chap- 
laincy to  Edward  Wettenhall,  Bishop  of  Cork 
id.  1713),  a  prebend  in  that  Cathedral  (held 
from  1688  to  1692),  and  a  parish  in  the  suae 
county ;  but  taking  a  somewhat  prominent 
part  on  the  Orange  side  in  the  Revolution,  he 
went  to  England,  1690,  with  a  petition  to 
Parliament  from  the  inhabitants  of  Bandon, 
and  afterwards  settled  there.  After  holding 
one  or  two  London  lectureships,  he  became 
rector  of  Clapham  and  vicar  of  Richmond. 
These  parishes,  with  a  royal  chaplaincy  in 
ordinary  and  one  in  the  army,  he  retained  till 
his  death,  20th  May,  1726.  His  work* 
besides  the  version  of  the  Psalms,  were  one  of 
tho  jEneid,  a  tragedy  called  "The  Rape,1* 
and  some  volumes  of  sermons,  all  long  ago 
forgotten.  The  Psalms  were  first  pubufhed 
1695,  and  licensed  by  Order  in  Council,  fed 
December,  1696 ;  they  obtained,  as  is  vd 
known,  a  very  wide  use,  either  instead  of  or 
along  with  the  older  version  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins.  Probably  a  hundred  years  aft 
they  were  sung  in  nearly  every  church  a- 
England  where  there  was  singing  at  all,  tad, 
tho  only  hymns  known  were  those  which  the  j 
printers  had  added  to  the  end.  They  beets*  < 
gradually  displaced  by  hymns,  and  now  ut| 
seldom  heard ;  which  is  not  to  be  regretted 
since  ("except  in  a  few  detached  verses)  thfj 
have  little  merit  of  any  kind. 

Brahminism,  or  Hindooism.— 1 

religion  professed   by   about   150,000,000 
the    people    of     India    or    Hindostan. 
takes  its  name  from  the  Brahmins,  thehif 
"  caste  "  or  religious  and  social  class  of 
who     profess    it;    these,    again,    receii 
their  designation  as  Brahmins  from  Bi 
the  Supreme  Being  of  their  system. 

Brahminism  is  founded  on  four  sacred' 
called    Vedas,    written     in    Sanskrit; 
know  by  the  names  of   the  Rig  •  Veda, 
Yagur  -  Veda,    the     Sama  -  Veda,    and 
Atharva-Veda,     Collectively  they  are 
as  "  The  Veda,"  of  which  word  the 
meaning  is  knowledge  by  sight,  the  cont 
of  the  work  being  said  to  have  been  " 
by  those  to   whom  Brahma   revealed 
The  most  important  and  ancient  of  these  i 
books   is  the   Rig- Veda,  or  Veda  of  " 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  other 
Each   Veda   consists   of   two   divisions, 
Sanhita  or  Mantras,  which  are  hymns  to 
gods,  and  the  Brahmanas  or  Sutras,  which  I 
prose  commentaries  on  the  hymns  of 
later  date.     The  Rig- Veda  hymns  are 
than   a  thousand  in  number,  addressed] 
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ariousgods  and  written  by  many  different 
nthon*  All  the  manuscripts  of  the  Veda 
m  comparatively  modern,  but  the  hymns 
liemaelves  are  alleged  to  be  very  ancient,  the 
not  recent  of  them  being  said  to  have  been 
nitten  b.c.  1200,  and  the  earliest  b.c.  3000. 
Iceepting  these  dates,  the  earliest  portion  of 
he  Veda  is  contemporary  with  the  patriarch 
Unaham,  the  latest  with  the  prophet  Samuel. 

The  religion  of  Brahminism,  as  set  forth  in 
he  Rig-Veda,  is  that  form  of  polytheism 
rhich  finds  its  gods  in  the  forces  and  aspects 
f  Nature;  and  nearly  half  the  hymns  are 
ddreaed  to  the  two  most  prominent  of  these 
cities—  Indra,  the  Firmament,  and  A gni,  Fire. 
lot  at  a  later  date  than  the  Rig- Veda  new 
lanenta  were  introduced  by  the  "  Institutes 
t  Uanu,''  which  consisted  mainly  of  a 
anthood,  a  ceremonial  system,  and  the 
raship  of  Brahma.  At  a  still  more  recent 
ate,  when  the  minute  ceremonial  and  its 
ecesnry  priesthood  had  become  an  intoler- 
ble  burden  to  the  Hindoos,  the  system  of 
taddha  [Buddhism]  was  introduced  as  a 
JvqH  against  them.  Then  came  a  reaction, 
od  Buddhism  was  entirely  expelled  from 
nda,  finding  its  home  in  China  and  Japan. 
Vam  this  time  Brahminism  changed  to  its 
resent  form,  in  which  a  Supreme  Being  is 
cbowledged,  who  is  supreme  over  the 
m?erie,  over  man,  and  over  330  millions  of 
ther  gods.  The  gods  universally  acknow- 
idged,  however,  are  seventeen  in  number; 
be  great  triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva, 
be  creating,  preserving,  and  destroying  prin- 
ipltt  (with  their  corresponding  feminine 
rinciples)  being  the  most  important.  The 
ther  deities  are  mostly  personified  powers  of 
•ttnre.  including  those  mentioned  in  the 
'eda,  Besides  these,  veneration  is  paid  to  the 
tats,  to  sacred  rivers  such  as  the  Granges, 
od  to  a  host  of  local  gods.  Of  the  three 
nnripal  gods,  Brahma  is  now  little  wor- 
bippped,  all  the  worship  having  been  attracted 
» Vishnu  and  Siva.  Vishnu  is  worshipped 
bfcfly  in  the  form  of  Avatars  or  incarnations, 
Molestations  on  earth  in  various  forms, 
oionl  and  human,  ten  in  number,  of  which 
Be  is  yet  to  come.  The  most  reverenced  of 
bete  avatars  of  Vishnu  are  Krishna  and 
(una.  Siva,  the  principle  of  destruction,  is 
"^shipped  with  frequent  animal  sacrifices, 
ad  his  devotees  inflict  terrible  and  protracted 
irtnres  on  themselves,  such  as  suspending 
bemselves  by  hook*  driven  through  the  flesh 
i  Tarious  parts  of  their  bodies.  Their 
ftftges  have  in  many  cases  a  monstrous 
tancter.  with  many  heads,  arms,  or  bodies. 

Bat  this  gross  system  of  idolatry  and 
uythmfln  is  explained  away  for  the  more 
Seated  classes  into  a  monotheistic  philosophy. 
bere  is  one  Supreme  Being,  it  is  alleged, 
md  whom  all  other  Divine  beings  proceeded 
'  a  series  of  emanations,  and  this  Deity  is 
k>  called  Brahma,  like  the  first  person  of 
>  triad,  who  is  recognised  as  the  Creator. 


The  soul  of  man  is  regarded  as  a  limited 
portion  of  the  Divine  Essence,  separated  off 
from  his  infinity  and,  in  the  case  of  the  good, 
to  be  finally  reabsorbed  into  the  Divine 
Essence.  This  world  is  a  place  of  trial,  in 
which  souls  are  embodied  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  by  trial  the  place  and  con- 
dition of  their  future  existence.  This  is 
settled  by  striking  a  balance  between  the 
good  works  done  in  this  life  and  their  rewards 
in  the  next,  and  the  evil  works  and  their 
punishments.  But  the  highest  condition  of 
all  is  that  of  absorption  into  the  essence  of 
the  Supreme  Brahma,  and  this  is  attained 
only  by  those  who  carefully  observe  the 
ceremonial  prescribed  in  the  laws  of  Manu, 
by  acquiring  the  highest  knowledge  through 
one  of  the  systems  of  philosophy,  and  by 
devotion  to  the  gods. 

A  peculiar  power  of  Brahminism  rests  in 
its  system  of  "  caste,'*  which  made  a  sharp 
division  between  the  classes  of  society,  and 
to  which  the  Brahmins,  or  highest  and  teach- 
ing caste,  attributed  a  sacred  character.  The 
castes  originally  were  only  four :  the  Brahmins, 
from  whom  alone  the  priests  were  taken ; 
the  Kshatryas,  or  princes  and  warriors ;  the 
Vaisyas,  or  commercial  class ;  and  the  Sudras, 
the  labouring  and  wage-earning  class.  There 
are  now  a  number  of  subdivisions  of  every 
caste  except  the  Brahmins,  who  still  reign 
supreme,  though  there  are  signs  that  their 
influence  is  dying  out  through  contact  of  the 
Hindoo  population  with  Europeans. 

Brahm.00  Somaj. — A  reformed  Brah- 
minism, in  which  One  Grod  (Brahma)  is  recog- 
nised, and  His  worshippers  are  viewed  under 
the  aspect  of  His  Church  (Sanscrit,  Sumqjay  an 
assembly),  and  in  which  the  leading  principle 
is  thus  indicated  by  the  name  "  the  Church  of 
the  One  God."  The  sect  was  originated  in 
the  year  1818  by  Rammohun  Hoy,  a  Hindoo 
of  large  property  and  good  education,  well 
versed  in  the  Vedas,  and  having  aquain- 
tance  also  with  Christianity;  who  came  to 
England  on  an  embassy  from  the  King  of 
Delhi  in  1831,  and  died  at  Bristol  in  1833. 
The  Brahmoo  Somaj  is  a  revolt  against  Hindoo 
polytheism,  and  an  attempt  to  form  a 
Hindoo  Church  on  a  basis  of  pure  Theism. 
The  only  form  of  English  religion  with 
which  it  heartily  allies  itself  is  Unita- 
eianism. 

BramJiall,  John,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
— This  "Athanasius  Hibernicus,"  as  his 
biographer,  John  Vesey,  Bishop  of  Limerick 
(died  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  1716),  calls  him, 
was  born,  of  the  Bramhalls  of  Cheshire,  at 
Pontefract,  in  1593,  where  also  he  had  his 
early  education,  probably  at  the  old  Grammar 
School.  In  1608  he  went  to  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  where  ho  was  B.A.  1612, 
M.A.  1616,  B.D.  1628,  D.D.  1630.  When  in 
holy  orders  he  held  for  a  time  a  living  in 
York,  and  then  the  Rectory  of  Ewington  in 
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that  county,  to  which  he  was  presented  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wandesford  of  Kirklington. 
While  in  possession  of  this  he  came  first  into 
public  notice  in  the  following  manner : — In 
16*23,  while  the  Spanish  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Charles  I.)  was 
expected,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  party  very  high,  two  of  their  priests, 
H ungate,  a  Jesuit  regular,  and  Houghton, 
n  secular,  challenged  the  Yorkshire  clergy  to 
a  public  disputation  at  Northallerton.  Bram- 
hall  accepted  the  challenge,  and  so  dealt  with 
them  on  transubstantiation  and  half-com- 
munion that  (as  Bishop  Yesey  says)  one  of 
them,  it  appeal's  not  which,  died  ot"  the  mor- 
tification of  his  defeat.  On  hearing  of  this 
Archbishop  Matthews  of  York,  after  repri- 
manding Bramhull  for  disputing  without  his 
leave,  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains  for  dis- 
puting with  success,  and  he  so  remained  till 
the  Archbishop's  death  in  1628.  He  was  also 
elected  a  Prebendary,  first  of  York  and  then 
of  Ripon,  where  after  Matthews's  death  ho 
.went  into  residence  as  sub-dean.  He  was 
now  becoming  widely  known  as  a  learned 
divine  and  a  champion  of  the  Church  ;  besides 
his  dispute  with  the  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
he  had  preached  before  the  Archbishop 
against  the  Papal  usurpations,  and  on  taking 
his  doctor's  degree  had  defended  the  thesis 
that  the  Popo  was  the  cause  of  all  religious 
controversy.  He  was  invited  to  Ireland 
by  Lord  Went  worth  (afterwards  the  famous 
Earl  of  Strafford)  and  his  own  first  patron, 
Sir  Christopher  Wandesford — both  Yorkshire- 
men  like  himself — who  were  going  over  re- 
spectively as  Lord  Deputy  and  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  Though  he  had  high  prospects  in  Eng- 
land, Bramhall  consented,  resigned  all  his  posts, 
and  went  with  them.  In  Ireland  he  received 
rapid  preferment,  being  Treasurer  of  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  30th  August  1633,  Arch- 
deacon of  Meath  1st  October,  1633,  Bishop  of 
Derrv  24th  Mav,  1634,  and  to  this  see  he  was 
consecrated  at  Dublin  by  Archbishop  Ussher 
of  Armagh,  26th  May.  At  this  time  the 
Church  of  Ireland  was  by  no  means  recovered 
from  the  unsettlemont  of  the  Reformation, 
and  very  much  of  its  revenue  had  been  lost 
by  (among  other  reasons)  the  very  extensive 
lay  impropriations,  and  a  system  of  long 
leases  at  small  rents  which  had  been  carried 
on  for  a  great  length  of  time.  To  the  remedy- 
ing of  this  the  Bishop  of  Deny  at  once 
applied  himself,  and  so  succeeded  that  he 
may  well  be  called  both  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  restorer  of  the  Irish  Church.  "  Some 
few  impropriations,"  as  Bishop  Vesey 
Bums  it  up,  "ho  obtained  by  power  of 
reason  and  persuasion,  more  by  law,  but  most 
of  all  by  purchase."  Ho  thus  and  otherwise 
recovered  for  the  Church  in  four  years  the 
sum,  it  is  stated,  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  pounds;  and  he  obtained  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  which  met  14th  July,  1634, 
an  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Length  of 


Leases.  In  spiritual  matters,  he  mov 
Convocation  which  met  at  the  same 
the  adoption  of  the  English  Ai 
Religion  in  the  place  of  those  of  161 
included  the  unauthorised  "  Lambeth 
(see  that  article)  of  England,  a 
strongly  Calvinistic.  In  this  Bram.' 
ceeded,  and  the  Articles  of  1615 
never  formally  repealed,  and  indeed 
to  say)  for  a  time  subscribed  in  some 
along  with  the  others,  fell  into 
but  with  the  English  canons,  which 
also  have  adopted,  he  was  not  so  m 
Archbishop  Ussher  opposed  him,  1 
mi t ted  to  him  the  drawing-up  of 
canons  based  on  those  of  England,  wh 
cordingly  did :  on  this  part  of  his  life  8 
History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  L  4 
These  valuable  services  of  the  Bishop 
joined  with  his  previous  opposition ' 
made  him  most  unpopular  with  the 
party,  and  even  before  the  actual  ex] 
the  Catholic  Rebellion  of  1 64 1  he  was  ii 
of  high  treason.  Bramhall  was  th 
see,  but  resisting  his  friends'  enti 
hastened  to  Dublin,  and  went  don 
House  of  Lords,  where  he  was  ta 
custody,  as  it  seems,  by  Black  Ri 
order  of  the  House.  Chi  the  26th 
wrote  from  his  confinement  to  A] 
Ussher,  then  in  England,  asking  1 
the  Archbishop,  at  the  request 
Strafford,  the  night  before  he  w 
executed,  obtained  from  Charla 
order  for  his  discharge,  and  this,  th 
at  once,  was  obeyed.  The  Bishop 
returned  to  his  see,  but  had  not  b 
long  before  the  rebellion  burst  on 
massacre  of  the  23rd  October,  and  1 
being  persuaded  that  his  life  was 
was  induced  to  depart  for  Englao 
was  indeed  but  one  bishop,  John 
Raphoe,  who  remained  in  Ireland  d 
Great  Rebellion.  In  England  Bran 
tinned  doing  his  utmost  in  all  wr 
king  and  his  cause,  till  after  the 
Marston  Moor,  2nd  July,  1644,  whe 
other  Royalists  left  England,  an 
at  Hamburg  on  the  8th ;  thence 
to  Brussels,  where  he  mostly  rein 
1648,  and  is  related  to  have  occupk 
in  his  old  work  of  controve* 
Jesuits.  In  the  latter  year  he  retm 
time  to  Ireland,  but  was  forced  agan 
tho  country,  and  his  vessel  being  i 
two  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  ships  of  wl 
only  saved  by  a  shift  of  the  wind; 
this  second  sojourn  abroad  he  publiri 
Hague  [1650]  that  Consecration  a*4 
of  Protestant  Bishops  Vindicated,  n| 
the  notes  on  it  of  the  late  Rev.  A.  W 
is  one  of  the  classics  on  the  sub  jock 
At  the  Restoration  Bramhall  retm 
ober,  1660)  to  England.  He  had  bceni 
in  August  to  the  archbishopric  ol 
vacant  since  Ussher' s  death  in  16i| 


i 
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d  by  letters  patent  of  18th  Jan., 
irst  work  was  of  course  to  fill  up 
e;  of  the  twenty-live  sees  then 
incumbents  of  eight  only,  includ- 
1,  survived ;  the  four  archbishop- 
ill  vacant.  These  seventeen 
re  filled  as  follows :  to  two  arch- 
Vrmagh  and  Cashel),  and  the 
b  of  Meath,  translations  from 
•ight  were  made ;  four  sees  were 
iers  ;*  and  to  nine  of  the  remain- 
gther  with  the    three    vacancies 

translations,  Bramhall  and  three 
ren  consecrated  in  St.  Patrick's 
Dublin,  on  the  27th  Jan.,  1661. 
if  ever,  had  any  such  number  of 
.  consecrated  at  once  since  our 
f  consecrated  the  Apostles  on  the 
he  first  Easter-day  ;  certainly  it 
pened  again.     Kildare,  the  only 

vacant,  could  not  then  be  filled 
f  its  extreme  poverty  ;  a  prebend 
ick  was,  however,  very  shortly 
.  a  bishop  consecrated  on  the  6th 

i  services  as  archbishop  were  not 
y  had  been  as  bishop ;  he  was  of 
lent  of  the  Convocation,  which 
th  of  May,  and  he  was  also  elected 
je  House  of  Lords ;  and  he  suc- 
former  times  in  recovering  much 
or  the  Church.  His  conduct  in 
uch  of  his  clergy  as  had  only 
Orders  to  receive  ordination  from 
on  the  legal  ground,  putting  aside 

of  spiritual  validity,  has  been 
>ned ;  but  considering  all  the  cir- 
ind  the  great  necessity  of  main- 
e  and  quietness,  the  Archbishop 

too  hardly  judged;  there  is  no 
rer  that  the  ordinations  were  not, 
i  said  they  were,  hypothetical  or 
ii  any  way ;  such  an  idea  has 
a  misreading  of  a  special  clause, 
le  letter  of  Orders  granted  under 
tances  [Mant's  History  i.,  624]. 
lid  not  long  survive  as  Primate; 
ly  had  two  paralytic  strokes,  and 
hich  came  on  in  court,  during  a 

concerning  his  private  estate, 
*t.  This  was  in  June,  1663,  and 
nd   of  the  month  he  died,  and 

in  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
op  Jeremy  Taylor  preaching  his 
m.  Bramhall's  works  are  chiefly 
;    thus,  besides  the    Consecration 

Bishops  already  mentioned,  and 

on  the  ltoman  controversy,  he 
t  the  sceptical  works  of  Hobbes ; 
rmons  also  remain,  but  others 
,  in  MS.  were,  as  his  biographer 


turined  united,  but  Cloyne  was,  after  a 
in  separated  from  Cork,  to  which  it 
i,  and  so  continued  till  th*>se  twenty- 
were  reduced  to  twelve  in  1834. 


says,  "  terne  by  the  rats."  His  works,  with 
Life  prefixed,  were  published  by  Bishop  Vesey 
at  Dublin,  1677  ;  and  in  the  Library  ofAnglo- 
Catholic  Theology,  edited  by  Mr.  Haddan, 
five  vols.,  Oxford,  1842—45. 

Bramhall  married,  when  Rector  of  Ewington, 
a  lady  named  by  birth  Halley,  the  widow  of 
another  Yorkshire  clergyman ;  by  her  he  had 
one  son,  Sir  Thomas  Bramhall,  created 
baronet  in  his  father's  lifetime,  31st  May, 
1662,  who  died  without  issue;  and  three 
daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  married  Sir 
.James  Graham,  son  of  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Menteith,  and  had  an  only  daughter,  through 
whose  marriage  with  Sir  Arthur  Kawdon, 
Bart.,  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  is  the  present 
representative  of  the  Archbishop. 

Brandenburg,  Confession  of. — A  Con- 
fession of  Faith  drawn  up  in  the  City  of 
Brandenburg,  by  order  of  the  Elector,  with  a 
view  to  reconcile  the  tenets  of  Luther  with 
those  of  Calvin,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
putes occasioned  by  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg. 

Brandon,  St.  [a.d.  482—577],  of  Clon- 
fert.  He  founded  the  monastery  of  Clonfert, 
in  the  county  of  Longford.  He  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  a  seven  years'  voyage  in  search  of 
the  Fortunate  Islands,  which  he  undertook  in 
the  year  545,  and  which  seems  in  reality  one 
of  those  missionary  enterprises  for  which  the 
early  Church  of  Ireland  was  so  famous. 
The  church  of  Brancepeth,  near  Durham,  is 
dedicated  in  his  name,  and  he  is  com- 
memorated on  May  16th. 

Brandon  or  Brendan,  St.  [a.d.  573]. 

— Abbot  of  Birr,  now  represented  by  Parsons- 
town,  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  King's 
County,  in  Leinster.  Ho  was  a  friend  of  St. 
Columba,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  possessing 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  He  is  commemorated 
on  November  29th. 

Brannock,  St.  — A  Devonshire  hermit 
of  this  name,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
son  to  a  prince  of  Calabria,  gives  his 
name  to  Braunton  in  that  county,  and  to 
Brampton  in  Somersetshire.  He  is  com- 
memorated on  January  7th.  The  antiquary, 
Leland  writes  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
"  I  forbear  to  speak  of  his  cow,  his  staff,  his 
oak,  his  well,  and  his  servant  Abel,  all  of 
which  are  lively  represented  in  a  glass  window 
of  '  Bramton '  Church." 

Brasenose  College.  [Oxford,  Univer- 
sity of.] 

Brasses  in  Churches,  sepulchral  tablets, 
made  generally  of  the  mixed  metal  called 
latten,  and  inlaid  on  slabs  of  stone,  to  form 
part  of  the  pavement  of  the  church,  or  to  lio 
on  the  top  of  an  altar-tomb.  Brasses  are 
cither  (1)  figures  of  the  persons  commemorated, 
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or  (2)  inscriptions  with  or  without  ornamental 
scroll-work,  or  (3)  floriated  crosses  with  in- 
scriptions at  the  foot  or  in  a  surrounding 
border.  The  oldest  in  England  is  that  of  Sir 
John  d'Abernon  (1277),  at  Stoke  d'Abernon, 
in  Surrey,  the  next  that  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Trumpington  (1289),  near  Cambridge.  The 
former  of  these  is  on  the  ground,  the  latter  on 
an  altar-tomb.  Many  brasses  were  destroyed 
in  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
the  Matrix,  i.e.,  the  incised  stone  in  which  ono 
was  formerly  laid,  is  still  a  common  object  to 
be  seen  on  church  floors.  The  disregard  for. 
objects  of  antiquity  which  marked  the  last 
century  is  another  reason  why  many  brasses 
have  been  injured;  the  writer  of  the  present 
article,  while  supervising  the  restoration  of 
an  ancient  church,  found  two  elaborate  brasses 
thrown  away  under  some  pews  fifty  years  old. 
The  matrices  belonging  to  them  were  found 
in  the  church,  and  they  were  restored.  Brasses 
are  particularly  valuable  as  illustrating  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  costume  of  past  ages. 
Most  of  the  best  are  of  foreign  workmanship. 
[Monuments.] 

Brawling  in  Church.— An  offence 
consisting  of  unauthorised  speaking  or  talking 
during  Divine  Service ;  and  of  which  clergy 
as  well  as  laity  may  be  found  guilty. 

"  Brawling  in  church,  or  interrupting  the 
minister  in  Divine  Service,"  says  the  Book  of 
Church  Law,  was  formerly  met  by  several  old 
statutes,  which  imposed  a  fine  upon  the  offen- 
der ;  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in 
1860,  "to  abolish  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  ...  in  England  and  Ireland,  in 
certain  cases  of  brawling,"  and  to  provide  a 
more  effective  remedy.  This  Statute  [23  and 
24  Vict.,  ch.  32]  enacts  as  follows :  "  §2.  Any 
person  who  shall  be  guilty  of  riotous,  violent, 
or  indecent  behaviour  ...  in  any  cathedral, 
church,  parish  or  district  church  or  chapel 
.  .  .  whether  during  the  celebration  of 
Divine  Service,  or  at  any  other  time,  or  in 
any  churchyard  or  burial-ground,  or  who 
shall  molest,  let,  disturb,  vex,  or  trouble,  or  by 
any  other  unlawful  means  disquiet  or  misuse 
any  preacher  duly  authorised  to  preach 
therein,  or  any  clergyman  in  Holy  Orders 
ministering  or  celebrating  any  sacrament,  or 
any  Divine  Service,  rite  or  office,  in  any 
cathedral,  church,  or  chapel,  or  in  any  church- 
yard or  burial-ground,  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  five 
pounds  for  every  such  offence ;  or  may,  if  the 
justices  before  whom  he  shall  bo  convicted 
think  fit,  instead  of  being  subjected  to  any 
pecuniary  penalty,  be  committed  to  prison  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  two  months.  §3. 
Every  such  offender  in  the  premises,  after  the 
said  misdemeanour  so  committed,  immediately 
and  forthwith  may  be  apprehended  and  taken 
by  any  constable  or  churchwarden  of  the 
parish  or  place  where  the  said  offence  shall 


be  committed,  and  taken  before  a  justice 
the  peace  of  the  county  or  place  where  t 
said  offence  shall  have  been  so  committed, 
be  dealt  with  according  to  law."  A  summai 
power  is  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  chore 
wardens  of  apprehending  any  offender  (eith 
personally,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  oo 
stable)  who  shall  be  guilty  of  "  riotous,  viola 
or  indecent  behaviour  ; "  the  last  term  beu 
doubtless  intended  to  include  such  offences  i 
keeping  the  head  covered — except  on  account* 
infirmity,  which  is  provided  for  by  Canon  18- 
during  the  time  of  Divine  Service,  or  eve 
when  service  is  not  going  on,  in  a  consecntt 
building. 


—~<~j,  Thomas  [a.d.  1656—1730],  *i 
born  at  Marton,  in  Shropshire,  and  broogfc 
up  at  the  school  at  Oswestry,  whence  he  wi 
removed  to  Oxford.  Having  afterwards  tab 
holy  orders,  he  was  appointed  to  the  livisg 
of  Over-Whitacre  and  Sheldon.  Here  I 
composed  his  Catechetical  Lectures,  a  wed 
which  so  pleased  Bishop  Compton,  thath 
selected  the  writer  to  act  as  his  commiaar 
to  settle  the  church  affairs  of  Maryland.  H/ 
arrived  in  America,  March  12th,  1700,  aa 
for  two  years  devoted  himself,  in  the  fsoifl 
the  most  harassing  opposition,  to  the  labon 
assigned  to  him.  He  then  returned  to  Englud 
became  incumbent  of  St.  Botolph's,  Aldgiti 
and  died  February  15th,  1730,  aged  seventy 
three.  In  1712,  he  published  one  vol  i 
his  Martyroloijy,  or  Papal  Usurpation,  fol 
designing  to  follow  it  up  by  another  which  fc) 
left  unfinished.  In  1726  appeared  U 
Directorium  JUittionarium,  and  his  iVuMfli 
Bibliotheearia.  One  of  his  chief  object!  ft 
Maryland  had  been  to  establish  parocha 
libraries  in  each  parish  for  the  use  of  A 
clergyman,  —  a  plan  which  was  aftennrf 
extended  to  England  and  Wales ;  and  a  aockfe 
still  exists,  although  but  little  known,  vail 
the  title  of  the  Associates  of  Dr.  Bray. 

Brasenose  College.    [Brabbnosb.]  ' 


Breacca,  St.  [a.d.  550].  —  An 
female  saint,  to  whom  churches  were  detttcBtj 
in  St.  Breock  and  other  Cornish  villages,  m 
is  commemorated  on  June  4th.  i 

i,  St.    [Brandon,  St.] 


Brethren.    [Tunkbrs.] 

Brethren,  Christian.    [Christ! 
Brethren.] 

Brethren  of   the  Common 

[Fribnds  of  God.] 

Brethren  of  the  Free  8piri1 

later  name  for  the  mediaeval  sect  of 
mian  fanatics,  known  originally  as 
ciana.    The  name  was  assumed  from  the1 
of  St.  Paul,  "  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  * — 
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law  of  on  and  death "  [Rom.  viii.  2].  The 
liberty  thus  claimed  was,  first,  freedom  from 
outaard  ordinances,  and  secondly,  freedom  from 
the  guilt  of  sin.  They  were  a  wandering 
sett,  and  seem  to  have  been  part  of  that  body 
of  fanatic*  who  were  in  mediaeval  times  re- 
presented by  the  Bbghakds,  and  at  a  later 
date  by  the  Familists. 

Brethren,    Plymouth.    [Plymouth 

Bksthrex.] 

Bretsclineidery  Carl  Gottlieb  [1776 
— 1848].  —  A  great  controversial  writer ; 
author  of  a  Greek  lexicon,  and  leader  of  a 
German  school  of  theology  which  professed 
to  take  a  medium  line  between  rationalism 
and  orthodoxy. 

Brett,  Thomas  [a.d.  1667—  17431— A 
non-juring  divine  of  great  learning,  chiefly 
known  for  his  Dissertation  on  the  Principal 
iMutfin  used  in  the  Christian  Church,, 
which  was  published  in  1720.  He  was  suc- 
eewvely  Lecturer  of  Islington,  Rector  of 
Betteshanger,  in  Kent,  and  of  Rucking.  He 
via  received  into  communion  with  the  Non- 
jurors by  Bishop  Hickes,  on  July  1,  1715. 

Brere.    [Brief,  Papal.] 

Breviary.  —  The  ecclesiastical  name  of 
the  volume  containing  the  daily  offices,  as 
distinct  from  the  Missal,  which  contains  the 
office  of  Holy  Communion ;  from  the  Manual, 
those  of  Baptism,  Burial,  &c. ;  from  the  Pon- 
tifical, those  proper  to  Bishops ;  and  others. 
Oor  u  Prayer  book  "  contains,  though  these 
ntmes  are  not  used,  a  short  Breviary,  Missal, 
Manual,  and  Pontifical,  bound  in  one  volume. 
There  was  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
freat  diversity  among  the  rites  of  public 
*onhip  in  different  dioceses  and  convents, 
*hich  as  time  proceeded  tended  more  and 
■»re  to  uniformity ;  the  Roman  Breviary  was 
fat  settled  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  in  the 
tktesth  century ;  that  of  Salisbury  or  Sarum 
°f  St  Osmond,  bishop  of  that  see,  about  the 
■me  time,  in  1085 ;  those  of  York,  Bangor, 
Htfetord,  and  Lincoln,  whose  names  are 
fcftvn  from  the  preface  to  our  Prayer-book, 
^re  already  existing,  and  continued  in  use  ; 
■  the  same  way  other  continental  churches 
**i  their  own  *'  Uses ; "  and  thus  in  what  are 
<«0*d  the  middle  ages  a  certain  number  of 
Breviaries  and  other  office-books  had  acquired 
*  standing. 

Pope  Gregory's  Breviary  and  some  others 

***  in  1536  for  a  time  superseded  by  the 

reformed   Breviary  of  Cardinal    Quignonez, 

vkich  was  published  in  that  year  under  Papal 

•action.    This,  though  of  course  in  Latin, 

tfproached  in  some  degree  to  the  character  of 

tk?  present   English  Prayer-book,  and  was 

videiv  used ;  but  the  Roman  Church,  instead 

*f  going  on  like  us  in  reformation,  went  back 

if-un,  and  in  15UJ  the  old  Breviary,  revised 


by  Pope  Pius  V.,  was  imposed  throughout  the 
whole  obedience,  except  where  a  different  Use 
could  prove  two  centuries'  prescription.  This 
is  that  still  generally  in  use,  and  it  has  lately 
been  turned  into  English  by  the  Marquis  of 
Bute. 

The  English  Breviaries  already  mentioned 
existed  side  by  side  till,  in  1516,  a  reformed 
Sarum  Breviary  was  published  ;  another,  still 
further  amended,  came  out  in  1641 ;  and  the 
next  year  this  was  adopted  throughout  the 
whole  province  of  Canterbury.  In  1649  came 
the  great  Reform,  of  Service  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  the  Breviary  offices  of  Matins, 
Lauds,  and  Prime,  were  translated  and  con- 
densed into  Morning  Prayer,  while  those  of 
Vespers  and  Compline  in  the  same  way  formed 
Evening  Prayer.  What  was  added  in  1652, 
before  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  after  the  third 
Collect,  forming  our  present  offices,  affected 
the  arrangement  in  no  degree. 

The  Breviary  was  usually  divided  into  four 
parts,  to  every  season  a  port ;  if  the  edition  of 
that  of  Sarum,  now  published  at  Cambridge 
by  Messrs.  Procter  and  Wordsworth,  cannot 
be  studied,  a  summary  of  its  contents  may  be 
found  in  Maskell's  Monutnenta  Bitualia,  ii., 
xxii. ;  and  for  a  catalogue  of  the  old  copies 
which  remain  see  Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson's 
List  of  Printed  Service  Books,  London : 
Masters,  1850. 

Brevint,  Daniel  [a.d.  1616  —  1695]. — 
Was  born  at  Jersey,  and  educated,  first  at 
Saumur  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  where  he 
became  a  Fellow  of  Jesus  College.  Being 
expelled  from  the  university  by  the  Covenant- 
ers, he  passed  over  into  France,  and  became 
chaplain  to  the  Vicomte  de  Turenne,  being 
employed  in  the  negotiations  for  conciliating 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
Protestants.  After  the  Restoration  he  became 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  died  in  1695. 

Briavel.  St. — A  hermit  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  in  Gloucestershire,  whose  memory  is 
still  preserved  in  a  village  of  that  name.  He 
is  commemorated  on  August  7th. 


>f  St.  [d.  a.d.  444],  or  Britius, 
Briccius,  Brioe.  He  was  Bishop  of  Tours 
and  successor  of  St.  Martin  in  a.d.  397.  He 
was  expelled  from  the  city  under  a  false  accu- 
sation, after  he  had  held  the  see  thirty-three 
years,  and  then  betook  himself  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  cleared  of   the  charge.     The 

Sjople  of  Tours  elected  a  new  bishop,  but  St. 
rice  returned  for  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life.  He  is  commemorated  on  November  1 3th, 
and  the  church  of  Brize-Norton,  in  Oxford- 
shire, is  dedicated  in  hie  name. 

Bridal  Bing.— The  giving  of  a  bridal 
ring  was  a  ceremony  used  by  the  Romans 
before  the  times  of  Christianity,  and  adopted 
by  Christians  in  the  rite  of  espousal  or  be- 
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trothal,  and  not  in  the  solemnity  of  marriage 
itself,  as  is  our  present  custom. 

Bridal  Wreath. — The  bridal  wreath  or 
crown  was  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  newly- 
married  pair  when  they  left  the  church,  after 
receiving  the  benediction  and  celestial  veil. 
The  ceremony  of  "  crowning  "  is  still  retained 
in  the  Greek  Church. 

Bride,  St.  [a.d.  450—521],  also  called 
Brigid,  or  Bridget.  The  patroness  of  Ireland, 
designated  Thaumaturga,  or  the  wonder- 
worker. She  was  born  at  Fochard,  county 
Louth,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  being  the  illegitimate  child  of  her 
father  Dubtaeh.  She  early  took  the  veil  at 
the  hands  of  St.  Mel,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  retired  into  a  cell  at  Kildare  (the  cell  of 
the  oak),  where  she  was  soon  joined  by  so 
numerous  a  community  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  separate  them  into  distinct  bodies, 
and  to  build  nunneries  for  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  all  of  which  acknow- 
ledged her  as  their  mother  and  foundress. 
She  herself  lived  chiefly  at  the  head  establish- 
ment at  Kildare.  Little  is  known  of  her 
beyond  these  few  particulars,  and  the  account 
of  her  miracles  given  in  modern  accounts  of 
her  life.  Her  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Martyr- 
ology  of  St.  Bcdo,  and  her  festival  is  observed 
on  the  1st  of  February,  on  which  day  [a.i>. 
521,  or  523]  she  is  said  to  have  died,  in  her 
seventieth  year ;  she  was  buried  at  Kildare, 
but  afterwards,  about  1185,  translated  to 
Down. 

Bridget,  St.  [a.d.  1304  —  1373].—  A 
Swedish  saint,  connected  with  England 
through  the  monastery  founded  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  at  Islcworth,  by  Henry  V. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Birgir,  Prince  of 
Sweden,  born  in  1304,  and  was  married  in  her 
sixteenth  year  to  Ulpho,  Prince  of  Ncricia, 
in  Sweden,  who  was  but  eighteen.  After  the 
birth  of  ei^ht  children,  Bridget  and  her 
husband  resolved  to  load  a  life  of  religious 
retirement.  For  this  end,  and  to  break  all 
worldly  ties,  they  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to 
Compostella;  and  TJlpho  died  shortly  after 
their  return  to  Sweden  in  1344.  About  this 
time  Bridget  built  the  great  monastery  of 
Wastein,  in  the  diocese  of  Link  Oping,  in 
which  she  placed  sixty  nuns,  and,  separated 
from  them  entirely,  thirteen  friars,  priests, 
in  honour  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  St.  Paul, 
four  deacons,  representing  the  four  doctor*  of 
the  Church,  and  eight  lay-brothers.  Tho 
order  thus  founded  was  called  the  Order  of 
Brigittines,  or  the  Order  of  our  Saviour, 
because  the  chief  object  of  the  particular 
devotions  of  the  Order  is  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord.  In  the  year  1406  Philippa.  the  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.,  was  sent  to  Lunden,  in  Sweden, 
to  be  married  to  King  Eric  XI 11.  of  Sweden 
and  VII.  of  Denmark,  under  whom  the  three 
crowns  of  Scandinavia  had  been  united.  The 
English  princess  was  escorted  by  Hem-}',  third 


Baron  Fitzhugh,  whose  attention  wa 
by  the  Brigittines,  then  recently  est) 
Wastein,  and  he  offered  to  establish 
of  the  Order  on  his  manor  of  Hii 
Cambridge.  Eventually  it  was 
by  Henry  V.,  brother  of  Philipp* 
memoration  of  their  father,  at 
This  was  the  last  monastery  found 
land  before  the  Reformation. 

St.  Bridget,  having  visited  the  I 
died  at  Rome  on  her  return,  July  ' 
aged  seventy-one,  and  her  body  was 
translated  to  the  monastery  of 
She  was  canonised  by  Pope  Bon 
on  October  7th,  1391,  and  the 
October  8th,  was  appointed  for  her 

Bridgewater  Treatises.- 

of  Bridgewater,  by  his  will  datec 
25th,  1825,  left  the  sum  of  £8,000 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  the  person  or  persons  nominated 
write,  print  and  publish  a  treatise  < 
"On  the  power,  wisdom,  and  g 
God,  as  manifested  in  the  Creation 
ting  such  work  by  all  reasonable  a 
as,  for  instance,  the  variety  and  fo 
God's  creation  in  the  animal,  veg 
mineral  kingdoms;  the  effect  of 
the  construction  of  the  hand  of  mi 
infinite  variety  of  other  argument 
by  discoveries,  ancient  and  mode 
sciences,  and  the  whole  extent  of  1 
Davies  Gilbert,  the  then  President, 
the  advice  of  the  Archbishop  of  < 
and  Bishop  of  London,  appointed  ei; 
men  to  write  treatises  on  the  seven 
of  the  subject.  Their  names  an 
were  as  follows:  (1)  Rev.  Thomas 
D.D.,  The  Adaptation  of  External 
the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Con* 
Man  ;  (2)  John  Kidd,  M.D.,  The  . 
of'  External  Nature  to  the  Physical  t 
Man  ;  (3)  Rev.  W.  Whewe'll.  Art 
General  Physics  considered  with  t 
Natural  Theology ;  (4)  Sir  Cbarlei 
Hand,  its  Mechanism  and  Vital  B 
as  evincing  Design  ;  (5)  Peter  Ml 
M.D.,  A  tn  ma  I  and  Vegetable  J'hy$ 
starred  with  reference  to  Natural 
(G)  Rev.  Dr.  Buckland,  On  Oi 
Mineralogy;  (7)  Rev.  W.  Kirb 
History,  Habits,  and  Instincts  of 
(8)  William  Prout,  Chemistry,  J 
and  the  Functions  of  Digestion, 
reference  to  Natural  Theology. 


ines.    [See  Bridget 


Brightman,  Thomas  [156©- 
famous  English  Presbyterian  muti 
principal  work  was  a  Ibnvlation  of 
tiony  a  book  which  has  been  very  w 
In  it  he  formulated  new  ideas  rig 
millennium,  which  found  great  fave 
Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  cent 
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Brief,  Papal.  An  oflVml  letter  written 
in  tbe  Dime  of  a  Hope  by  the  Cardinal- 
Snmt»rv  oi  State,  and  ul  interior  importance 
to  >  Bull.  Briefs  are  scaled  with  tin.  Pope's 
aiiii-t  ring,  called  On'  ".Seal  of  the  Fisher- 
man," [mm  iu  design,  which  is  that  of  St. 
Peier  drawing  his  nei  to  Und.    [Bill.] 

Elief;  Kovai — Ton*  m-re  letters  patent 
■ml  by  the  sovereign,  directing  the  collee- 
liuoof  alms  in  chuivhe*  fur  special  objects 
DUKd  in  them.  They  were  read  after  the 
Sitae  Creed,  and  were  planted  for  building 
ind repairing  churches,  and  for  many  benevo- 
lat  purposes  (such  an  the  compensation  of 
lata  by  tire;  which  are  now  provided  for  by 
uaehes  or  public  sul.H-riptions.  Great 
ilmoarose  out  of  the  brief*,  and  a  statuto  was 
puad  to  regulate  them  m  Queen  Anne's 
Riga,  [i  Anne,  t.  14.]  'Ilia  abuses  still 
noliiiwd,  however,  a"  will  be  seen  from  the 
ntt  tbit  of  ninety-**  ven  briefs  for  re- 
puring  or  rebuilding  rliinvhes  or  chapels, 
ud  forK-seven  briefs  for  accidents  by  fire, 
innoditiua?.  fcc„  issue.1  Inrlween  Michaelmas, 
liM.tnd  Michaelmas.  1818,  toe  Bums  col- 
IscW  amounted  to  £o*;,5|:i  19s.  4Jd.,  and  the 
setama  paid  over  *  en-  t".'8,904  12s.  lljd. 

ad  sUeuipt  wan  again  made  to  reform  the 
ijntan  id  1821.  but  with  m,  little  success 
Hot  briefs  were  at  last  abolished,  in  1828, 
VjlGeo.  IV.,  c.  ■>».  ••  King's  Letters,"  wliich 
•Hi  only  discontinued  ■•  few  years  ago,  were 
doramenis  of  a  siuiihu  .  hai-aetor,  granted  to 
taelisarpors led S<H^i. -ties  fur (■hurcJiBiiildinfr, 
HuKiicis.andEdiicutii.ll. 

Bristol,  HisHnriLii-  <>i. —Since  the  year 
ISM  the  diocese  of  Hi  in.. I  has  formetl  part  of 
Isfdiocesuof  Gloncmte,  ,,nd  Bristol.  It  had 
'  pteiious  existence  of  Iwo  hundred  and 
■Mv.fuitr  v*an>.  having:  b™  one  of  the  six 
JisBSM  which  wen-   f-.iinerl  out   of  n  small 

Suf  the  endowment-  ..1  the  monasteries  by 
it  VIII.    in    1341 --J     The    others   were 
Wwwter,    Peterborough.    Chester,    Oxford, 
^Westminster.      The   di..oe*e  of  Bristol 
uliiir  in  lis  geographical  ar- 

„, ...  _,  the  dinnw*  in  England  and 

••I*  It  consisted  ..f  thecitr  and  liberty  of 
wutnlandof  the  cum  y  of  JWset,  which  was 
"pirated  from  Ihi"  portion  of  the  diocese  by 
ll»*bol«  of  Sunei  set-hire,  and  which  had 
™*»t»  been  in  the  ili.M-ese  of  Salisbury, 
itv  nnntrsment  wm  aU.lished  by  an  Order 
rfUmiirilnaileiHi  o.-toW  5th,  1836,  when 
in*  di.jfe«e  of  hriniol  whh  dissolved,  the 
'fionly  of  Ilorset  re-anneied  to  tho  diocese  of 
SMMkbt,  and  the  city  ..f  Bristol,  with  its 
nwimndin"  pari»h.s.  nimei.il  to  the  diocese 
of  Gloucester,  the  new  dna-me  thus  formed 
"m'rimr  the  title  of  ihe  dio-eseof  Gloucester 
•sd  Bristol. 

Daring  the  three  n-niuim  of  its  existence 
tie  dineese  of  Bristol  was  presided  over  by 
fwtv.thre*  bishop*.  <.f  whom  the  first  was 
rial   Bash,  deprived,  after 
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Quocn  Mary,  on  account  of  his  marriage ;  the 
hut  biahup,  Joseph  Allen,  was  succeeded  in 
1836  by  J.  H.  Monk,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who 
thus  became  the  first  Bishop  ot  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.  A  movement  is  now  being  actively 
made  to  separate  the  two,  and  to  restore  the 
Bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament 
sanctioning  this  was  passed  in  1884.  The 
list  of  Bishops  is  as  follows :— 


PaolBnsh    . 

til* 

Hngh  Boulter  . 
Williaiu  HrtLdsha* 

LMJ 

John  Holvman    . 

Bichard  Cue  joe*. 

Charles  Cecil 

irss 

John  Bull  lug-Lam 

Thouins  Seeker   . 

\7\y> 

Hichard  Fletcher. 

i:*9 

John  Tlinroboroiighl  SCCi 

Joseph  Butler      , 

1V5« 

Nicolas  Felton     . 

Joun  Conrbeara  . 

EowUnd    Bearch- 

John  Hume. 

neld  . 

161  e 

BobenWriBht    . 

n\-a 

Thomas  Newton  \ 

ivui 

George  Coke 

Lewis  Begot- 

Bobert  Sk.nuer   . 

nlTXl 

Thomas  Wcstnchl 

Spencer  Madau   . 

i;w 

Tnomss  Howell  . 

Henry  B.  Conrteniyl7W 

Gilbert  Ironside  . 

William  Gubjton 

lwa 

G™°™™lham   " 

17!-) 

John  Lake   . 

Joliu  Luinrore     ! 

l.-OJ 

William  Z.  Manse 

Gilbert  lrouside . 

JolinX.™  .  . 
Bobert  Grar. 

1CA1 

John  Hull    . 

Joseph  Allen 

lnn 

George  Bmallridge 

17U 

James  Henrv  Monk  ls38 

[Gloccester  an 

oBu» 

tol,  Bishofkic  o 

] 

Tho  cathedral  of  Bristol  is  the  undent 
church  of  the  Augustinian  monastery,  whiih 
whs  founded  in  a.u.  1 112,  and  consecrated  on 
Easter  Day,  1 148.  Tho  only  portions  of  Ihu 
original  churi-h  remaining,  except  the  chapter- 
house, the  great  gateway  of  the  Abbey,  mid 
tho  gateway  of  the  abbut's  lodgings,  are  in- 
corporated into  the  present  walls  of  the 
transepts.  The  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
monastic  church  is  Decorated  work  of  the 
late  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  [a.j>. 
1283—1311],  but  the  central  lower  and  tho 
roofs  of  the  transepts  are  Perpendicular  [ad. 
1481— 152G].  Thero  is  much  other  ancient 
and  interesting  stained  glass  in  the  cathedral. 
The  ancient  Norman  nave  of  tho  Augusti- 
nian  abbey  was  pulled  down  shortly  bef on i  it 
became  a  cathedral,  doubtless  with  the  view 
of  rebuilding  it  in  a  style  more  in  aecunluin  .: 
with  tho  reconstructed  choir.  That  rebuild- 
ing was,  however,  delayed  for  three  centuries 
and  a-half,  when  [a.ii.  1867— 18T5]  the 
present  noble  nave  was  erected  in  the  De- 
corated style,  from  the  design  of  the  lute 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street. 

British  America,. — The  religious  his- 
tory of  the  greater  division  of  North  America, 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  I'mteo 
States,  but  a  few  words  are  neccssury  with 
regard  to  that  portion  which  belongs  to  the 
British  Crown.  The  early  history  of  Canada 
IB  French ;  it  was  discovered  by  a  Frenchman, 
Jacques  Cartier,  who  took  possession  of  it  in 
the  name  of  his  king.  Consequently,  the  first 
religious  teachers  were  Koman  Catholics, 
though  there  were  a  few  Huguenots  also. 
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But  the  neighbourhood  of  the  British  hunters 
aud  traders  caused  an  admixture  of  races  on 
the  border.  The  conquest  by  General  Wolfe 
in  1769  placed  Canada  under  the  British  Go- 
vernment, but  the  French  population  received 
guarantees  that  their  religion  and  laws 
should  not  be  interfered  with.  The  religion 
of  the  British  settlers,  who  now  began  to 
multiply,  was  of  course  on  the  same  footing 
as  that  of  the  original  British,  now  United, 
States.  The  first  congregation  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  organised  in  1766 ;  it  met  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Franciscans 
at  hours  when  the  latter  did  not  require  it. 
In  1791  a  grant  of  crown  lands  was  made  for 
the  support  of  the  Church  of  England  clergy. 
But  the  great  disadvantage  from  which  the 
Church  suffered  for  so  many  years  was  that, 
though  episcopal,  it  had  no  resident  bishops. 
Every  minister  had  to  go  to  England  to 
receive  ordination.  Two  years  after  the  con- 
secration of  the  first  bishop  for  the  United 
States,  the  first  prelate  for  Canada  was 
sent,  Dr.  Inglis,  who  in  1 787  became  Bishop 
of  Nova  Scotia.  There  are  now  fifteen 
bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  and 
about  700,000  lay  members. 

The  Presbyterian  congregations  were  due 
to  Scottish  preachers.  There  were  at  one 
time  several  communions  of  them,  answering 
to  the  divisions  in  the  native  country,  but 
they  have  now  come  together,  under  the  title 
of  the  "Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada." 
The  Congregationalists  and  Quakers  date 
from  the  Puritan  days.  In  Upper  Canada, 
where  the  majority  of  the  population  are  de- 
scended from  the  French  settlers,  the  prevail- 
ing religion  is  Roman  Catholic.  They  have 
two  archbishops  and  fifteen  bishops. 

Britiiis»  St.    [Brice,  St.] 

Broad  Churchmen. — A  name  applied 
somewhat  loosely  to  certain  theologians  in  the 
Church  of  England.  The  phrase  owes  its 
origin  to  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
written  in  1854  by  the  late  Mr.  Conybeare. 
He  defined  the  position  and  the  tenets  first  of 
the  Low  Church  School,  then  of  the  High 
Church,  and  then  proceeded  to  say  that  there 
was  another  school  of  great  influence,  though 
numerically  smaller  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  this  school  he  named  "  Broad  Church." 
But  some  of  those  who  are  included  by  him 
within  it  were  among  the  most  earnest  protes- 
tors against  being  so  labelled.  This  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  men  of  the  widest  divergency 
of  views  were  called  by  Mr.  Conybeare  Broad 
Churchmen.  Many  were  men  engaged  in 
teaching  at  the  Universities  or  in  public 
schools ;  and  it  may  be  probably  asserted  as  a 
characteristic  of  so-called  Broad  Churchmen 
that  authority  in  their  estimation,  whether  of 
the  Church  or  of  the  Scriptures,  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  teaching  of  God  in  the  conscience. 
But  there  are  innumerable  shades  of  opinion 
comprised  under  this  name.    Among  Broad 


Churchmen  were  classed  Whately  and  Ai 
nold,  Head  Master  of  Rugby,  1828—1842 
Maurice  and  Hare,  all  firm  believers  in  th 
supernatural  aspects  of  Christianity  and  in  on 
Lord's  Deity.  But  there  have  been  others  c 
whom  this  could  not  be  said,  and  who  regar 
the  special  inspiration  of  the  Bible  as  an  ope 
question.  The  Christology  of  such  is  restricte 
to  the  human  aspect  ot  Christ's  earthly  lib 
His  Deity,  and  His  pre-existence  as  Go 
being  passed  by.  Self-control  rather  thai 
Divine  grace  is  considered  the  power  fr 
which  holy  living  is  to  be  attained. 

Brotherhood. — It  is  not  easy  to  deter 
mine  the  origin  of  brotherhoods  in  tb 
Christian  Church.  St.  Basil  in  the  fourt] 
century  gave  them  their  first  written  consti 
tution,  and  St.  Jerome  evidently  approved  d 
fraternities  rather  than  "hermits,"  go  thd 
we  may  conclude  that  they  were  established 
throughout  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Il 
the  eighth  century  we  find  that  the  ten 
"fraternity"  was  confined  to  monastic  sad 
clerical  bodies,  and  not  given  to  laymen;  M 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  it  il 
used  to  denote  a  "  gild,"  whose  majority  wooM 
most  likely  consist  of  lay  members.  The  hi* 
tory  of  the  different  monastic  orders  will  fat 
found  under  their  several  heads. 

Brown,  John  [a.d.  1722—1787],  con- 
monly  known  as  "  Brown  of  Haddington,"  fafr 
cause  he  was  minister  of  the  Burgher  branch 
of  the  Secession  Church  of  Haddington,  what 
he  also  kept  a  school.  His  Self-InterprtU 
ing  Bible,  published  in  1778,  has  been  oft* 
reprinted,  and  is  a  very  admirable  work  for 
its  calm  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  its  ferns* 
piety.  From  the  multitudinous  margin! 
references  which  it  contains  has  been  compitoi 
Brotvn's  Concordance  to  the  Bible.  His  Di* 
tionary  of  the  Bible,  published  in  1769,  fa* 
also  been  reprinted  several  times,  the  fa*t 
edition  being  issued  as  late  as  1868 ;  and  kil 
Short  Catechism  is  widely  circulated  still. 

Browne,  Robert  [a.d.  1550 — 1631],  n* 
the  son  of  a  Northamptonshire  genttami% 
was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  &■* 
bridge,  and  in  1571  became  chaplain  to  tfcij 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  which  position 
speedily  plunged  into  controversy  by  invcq 
ing  against  '*  the  calling  and  authorising 
preachers  by  bishops."  His  preaching  ■ 
the  zeal  he  displayed  in  it  would  have  got  fail 
into  heavier  trouble  than  it  did,  only  * 
Lord  Burghley,  to  whom  he  was  rekrt 
defended  him  when  attempts  were  made 
imprison  him.  Finding,  however,  that 
lil)erty  was  endangered,  he  went  in  1581 
the  Netherlands  with  his  disciples.  There  1 
wrote  three  treatises,  setting  forth  the 
with  which  his  name  henceforth  became 
nected.  The  first  was  entitled  A 
which  sheweth  the  Life  and  Manners  «f 
true  Christians,  and  haw  unlike  they  be 
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Turk  end  Papists  and  Heathen  Folk.  Also 
the  poihts  and  parts  of  all  Divinity  :  thai  is, 
»/  tht  revealed  will  and  word  of  God,  are  de- 
cUred  by  tkeir  several  Definitions  and 
Ihtuuxu  in  order  as  follow eth.  The  second 
vu  an  exposition  of  the  23rd  of  St. 
Matthew,  and  inveighed  against  "ungodly 
communion  of  all  false  Christians,  and  especi- 
ally of  wicked  preachers  and  hirelings.'*  And 
the  third  was  A  Treatise  of  Reformation 
tntkout  tarrying  for  any,  and  of  the  wicked* 
uu  0/  those  preachers  which  will  not  reform ' 
ntil  the  magistrates  command  or  compel 
them.  The  titles  will  sufficiently  indicate 
the  principles  of  Browne's  teaching,  namely, 
the  setting  forth  of  Individualism,  and 
the  protest  against  interference  of  external 
powers  with  religion.  It  is  "the  reign  of 
the  saints,"  as  the  phrase  came  afterwards 
to  be.  Bat  dissensions  arose  in  the 
little  community,  in  consequence  of  which 
Browne  went  to  Scotland  in  1584,  and  began 
preaching  at  Edinburgh,  especially  urging  the 
necessity  of  holding  no  communion  with 
churches  where  evil-doers  were  not  rigorously 
excommunicated-  This  doctrine,  as  well  as 
his  rejection  of  sponsors  for  the  baptised, 
caused  him  to  be  arraigned  before  the  Session 
it  Edinburgh,  and  for  a  short  time  he  was 
imprisoned.  He  then  came  once  more  to 
England,  was  again  protected  by  Lord  Burgh- 
lev,  and  in  1586  was  elected  Master  of  St. 
Olave'a  Grammar  School,  in  Southwark, 
undertaking,  in  order  to. qualify  himself,  not 
°nly  to  refrain  from  preaching  his  peculiar 
doctrine*,  but  to  live  as  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  kept  his  word,  and 
fa  years  later  Lord  Burghley  gave  him  the 
Iking  of  Achurch-cum-Tnorpe,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire^ cure  which  he  held  for  forty  years. 
jD«(a.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  64)  accuses  him 
°*  neglecting  his  duties  and  leading  a  life  not 
w»itrict  He  died  in  Northampton  Gaol, 
"Ting  been  sent  thither  for  striking  a  con- 
*»hle  who  required  payment  of  a  rate,  but  it 
**ojs  probable  that  this  was  done  at  a  time 
Jhen  old  age  rendered  him  irresponsible. 
J*  followers,  known  for  a  while  as  Brownists, 
«*doped  into  the  Independents  (q.v.). 

,  BrugffleniaM.— A  small  sect  of  Swiss 
Ji*&»  of  the  18th  century,  of  the  canton  of 
«Jg&len.  They  were  led  to  believe  that 
t**1*  leaders,  two  brothers  named  Rohler, 
*<*ud  on  a  given  day  carry  them  to  heaven. 

-Jfcally,  Pierre.  —  A  martyr  to  the 
Jjtetant  faith,  burned  at  Tournay,  Feb. 
Nth,  1545. 

JBnmo,  St.  [a.d.  1040— 1101].— The 
Joder  of  the  Carthusian  (q.v.)  Monks. 
«e  was  canonised  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1514, 
tadhia  festival  is  observed  on  October  6th. 

Brjaaites. — A  sect  of  Methodists,  also 
known  by  the  name  of  "Bible  Christians," 


which  was  founded  in  Cornwall  by  a  local 
preacher  named  O'Bryan.    [Methodists.] 

Bucer,  Martin  [a.d.  1491 — 1551],  whose 
historical  surname  is  the  Greek  form  of  Cow- 
horn,  his  reul  paternal  name,  was  born  at 
Schelestadt,  in  Lower  Alsatia,  and  was  a  Do- 
minican friar  at  Strasburg  until  the  age  of 
thirty.  Afterwards,  falling  in  with  some  of 
Luther's  tracts,  he  was  so  impressed  by  them 
as  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  writer,  which 
took  place  at  Heidelberg  in  1521,  and  was 
followed  by  his  adopting  for  the  most  part 
the  religious  views  of  Luther.  For  twenty 
years  he  taught  at  Strasburg,  and  succeeded 
in  spreading  his  peculiar  views.  At  Cologne, 
where  he  had  been  invited  by  Archbishop 
Hermann,  he  was  not  so  successful,  and  the 
opposition  he  met  with  on  the  part  of  the 
canons  compelled  him  at  last  to  relinquish  his 
attempt  to  introduce  the  Lutheran  tenets.  In 
1529  he  was  deputed  by  the  four  towns  of 
Strasburg,  Memmingen,  Landau,  and  Con- 
stance to  the  conferences  appointed  by  Philip, 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  be  held  at  Marburg. 
Here  Bucer  exhibited  astonishing  subtlety 
and  fertility  of  mind,  far  outstripping  the 
most  refined  of  the  scholastic  theologians  in 
ingenuity,  so  as  fully  to  justify  the  cha- 
racter applied  to  him  by  Bossuet,  Le  grand  ar- 
chitect* dee  subtilites.  He  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  kind  of  conciliation  between  the  Lutherans 
and  Zwinglians,  and  patched  up  a  hollow 
truce.  He  afterwards  attended  other  confer- 
ences on  the  same  subject,  and  drew  up  the 
concordat  of  Wittemberg  in  1536,  but  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  bring  over  the  Swiss 
Churches.  In  1548,  at  Augsburg,  he  refused* 
to  sign  the  celebrated  Interim  of  Charles  V., 
and  this  made  it  dangerous  for  him  to  remain 
in'  Germany.  He  was  then  invited  to  Eng- 
land by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  after  lecturing  for  some  time  at 
Cambridge,  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  there  in  1550.  He  was  three  times 
married,  his  first  wife  being  a  nun,  named 
Elizabeth  Pallase,  who  bore  him  thirteen  sons, 
only  one  of  whom  survived  him,  and  that  one 
being  of  weak  intellect.  Bucer  himself  died 
at  Cambridge  on  February  28th,  1551.  His 
influence  tended  more  than  that  of  any  other 
foreigner  to  turn  the  current  of  the  English 
Reformation  into  the  direction  taken  by  the 
Protestant  communities  abroad.  Something 
of  the  character  of  his  teaching  is  indicated 
in  the  theological  proposition  which  he 
maintained  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, namely,  "That  all  good  works  which 
men  seem  to  perform  before  justification  are 
really  sins,  and  merit  the  Divine  displeasure ; 
but  after  we  are  justified  good  actions  are 
necessarily  done  by  us."  He  also  main- 
tained strongly  the  doctrine  of  the  "Divine 
decrees,"  by  which  one  portion  of  mankind 
is  supposed  to  be  predestined  and  elected  by 
God  to  salvation,  and  another  portion  to  dam- 
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nation;  and  he  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
corporeal  presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
The  use  of  chancels  for  divine  service  he  de- 
clared to  he  anti-Christian,  and  that  of  vest- 
ments, including  the  surplice,  highly  objec- 
tionable, though  not  actually  sinful.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  party  which  endeavoured  to 
forbid  kneeling  at  prayers  and  the  reception 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  He  had  likewise  a 
special  aversion  to  the  use  of  church  bells. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  March  25,  1550,  Bucer 
presented  Edward  VI.  with  the  manuscript  of 
a  work  which  he  had  written  in  Latin,  Con- 
cerning the  Kingdom  of  Christ  (it  was 
printed  after  the  king's  death,  under  the  title 
l)e  Regno  Christi  libri  duo.  Basle,  1557). 
In  this  work  Bucer  pressed  the  king  to  intro- 
duce a  stern  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
under  which  punishments,  especially  excom- 
munication and  death,  were  to  be  dealt  out 
broadcast.  Able-bodied  men  and  women  who 
would  not  work  were,  for  example,  to  be  ex- 
communicated ;  men  and  women  who  committed 
adultery  were  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  all  the 
capital  punishments  ordered  in  the  Mosaic 
law  were  to  be  adopted  into  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. This  book  made  a  great  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  the  young  king,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  studying 
it  that  he  began  to  write  A  Discourse  about 
the  Reformation  of  many  Abuses,  in  the 
first  part  of  which  occur  the  words,  "The 
ecclesiastical"  governance  of  this  realm  "con- 
sisteth  in  setting  forth  the  Word  of  God,  con- 
tinuing the  people  in  prayer,  and  the  discip- 
line .  .  .  For  discipline,  it  were  very  good 
that  it  went  forth,  and  that  those  that  did 
notably  offend  in  swearing,  rioting,  neglect- 
ing of  God's  Word,  or  such-like  vices,  were 
duly  punished,  so  that  those  that  should  be 
executors  of  this  discipline  were  men  of  tried 
honesty,  wisdom,  and  judgment."  This  so- 
called  "  discipline  "  was  a  system  of  religious 
tyranny  which  would  have  been  intolerable  to 
Englishmen,  but  it  was  supposed  that  Edward 
VI.  was  resolved  to  introduce  it,  and  that  if 
he  had  lived  to  come  of  age  he  would,  with 
Tudor  determination,  have  imposed  it  on  the 
nation.  Bucer's  book  evidently  influenced 
the  Reformatio  Legum,  and  was  probably 
known  to  Peter  Martyr,  who  had  much  to  do 
with  the  latter. 

But  the  most  permanent  effect  of  Bucer's 
influence  was  produced  by  his  work  on  the 
First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.— that  of 
1549.  Alasco,  Peter  Martyr,  Hooper,  and 
Bucer  appear  to  have  been  continually  corres- 
ponding about  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  usages 
enjoined  by  it,  and  their  dislike  of  certain 
portions  of  it  at  length  resulted  in  the  pub- 
lication of  Bucer's  Censure,  which  was  nomi- 
nally a  reply  to  Cranmer's  request  for  his 
opinion  respecting  the  Prayer  Book,  but  prac- 
tically a  criticism  of  its  contents  from  the 
anti-sacerdotalist  point  of  view.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  Bucer's  objections  led  to 


the  revision  of  the  book,  or  thi 
large  number  of  them  were  disr 
was  in  deference  to  them  that 
muni  on  Service  was  so  consideral 
and  especially  that  the  Invocat 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Commeu 
the  Departed  were  omitted, 
same  influence  the  office  for  Bt 
altered  by  the  disuse  of  exorci 
chrisom,  or  white  robe,  and  of  t 
and  that  for  the  Visitation  of  the  1 
disuse  of  anointing.  His  objection 
ing  at  the  Communion  were  vig 
posed  by  Archbishop  Cranmcr  i 
notwithstanding  the  support  whi 
ceived  from  the  Privy  Counci 
tenacity  with  which  they  were 
Bishop  Hooper. 

Buchanites.  —  A    Scotch    i 
appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
century,  and  is  chiefly  interesting  ai 
a  strange  example  of  religious  ex 
The  absurdities  related  and  beli 
Mrs.     Buchan,     the    foundress, 
numerous  and  shocking.      It  is 
some  of  the  descendants  of  the  ( 
of  the  Scottish   Lowlands  were 
adherents. 

Buck,   Charles  [a.d.    1771  — 
Nonconformist  minister,  author  > 
logical  Dictionary  published  in 
1802,  and  which    has  gone  thn 
editions. 

Bnckeridge,  John  [rf.  a.d.  1( 

of  Rochester  1611,  of  Ely  1626. 
work  on  the  temporal  power  oJ 
against  Cardinal  Bellarmine. 

BnddcBns,  or  Bndde,  Job 

[a.d.  1667— 1729].— A  Lutheran 
of  some  eminence  as  a  writer  on  ] 

logy- 
Buddhism.— The  religion  p 
one-third  of  the  population  of 
namely,  the  people  of  China,  Ji 
Burmah,  Nepaul,  Ceylon,  Mongob 
Thibet,  and  Cashmere.  It  is  an 
Brahminism,  and  originated  in  In 
turies  before  the  Christian  era  wi 
tha,  better  known  as  Sakva-moun 
title  of  Buddha  LEtig.,  "  The  EnE 
which  he  assumed,  and  from  which 
ers  are  named  "Buddhists."  But 
questioned  whether  there  ever  ' 
person  as  Bu.ddha,  and  whether 
muss  of  traditions  respecting  hi 
unhistorical.  Of  this  opinion 
feasor  Wilson,  as  shown  at  lea 
Essay  on  Buddha  and  Buddhism 
Professor  Maurice,  as  shown  in  ] 
on  the  Religion  of  the  World. 

There  is  no  God  in  the  religiom 
Buddhism,  but  there  is  a  kind  of 
Buddha,  for  which  temples  are  H 
which  consists  simply    of  praytj 
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burning  of  perfumed  woods  before  the  images 
and  alleged  relics  of  Buddha,  which  are  innu- 
merable. There  are  also  a  vast  number  of 
Buddhist  monks,  or  "bonzes,*'  who  live  a 
strict  life  in  communities  like  those  of  Christ- 
ian monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  act  as  preach- 
ers and  teachers,  and  employ  themselves  in 
study.  The  end  and  object  of  the  Buddhist 
religion  is  "  Nirvana,"  of  which  term  the 
meaning  is  doubtful,  some  considering  that  it 
signifies  absolute  annihilation,  others  that  it  is 
absorption  into  Buddha,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  form  of  the  religious  idea  of 
absorption  into  God.  This  end  is  to  be  at- 
tained by  extinction  of  self,  and  thus  the 
strict  practice  of  Buddhism  is  a  rigid  as- 
ceticism, similar  to  that  of  the  early  Egyptian 
Hmrrs. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Buddhism  maintains  the  same  form  in  all  the 
countries  where  it  is  professed.  It  has  ever 
shown  a  remarkable  power  of  assimilating 
with  itself  some  of  the  features  of  other  re- 
ligions. In  some  countries  it  retains  its 
original  form  of  a  religion  without  a  deity; 
in  others  it  bears  clear  traces  of  the  influence 
of  other  religions :  as  of  some  obsolete  Christian 
heresy  in  Thibet,  and  of  polytheism  in  China. 

BudnaanB.  —  The  followers  of  Simon 
Bndnaras,  an  early  professor  of  TJltra- 
foeinian  principles  in  Poland,  who  was  de- 
posed from  the  ministry  in  a.d.  1584,  and, 
*ith  all  his  followers,  excommunicated. 

Bndoc,  St.  [a.d.  500]. — An  Irish  saint, 
▼hose  ministrations  in  Devonshire  are  kept  in 
memory  by  the  name  of  the  village  of  Budeaux. 


Church. — The  Bulgarians 
lre  a  separate  race,  whose  origin  is  uncertain ; 
they  were  Christianised  by  Methodius,  who 
**s  also  the  Apostle  of  Bohemia.  [Bohemia.] 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  Empiro  by 
the  Turks,  the  religious  history  of  the  Bulga- 
''ms  for  centuries  is  almost  nothing.  Some 
Jhirty  years  ago  American  missionaries  estab- 
«hed  schools  among  them,  and  translated 
A*  Bible  into  Bulgarian.  In  1870  a  national 
£hurch  was  established,  which  the  Greek 
roriarch  has  declared  schismatical,  but  which 
te  fecogniwd  as  orthodox  in  Russia. 

Bulgarians! — A  name  given  in  roedia?- 
^  times  to  the  various  bodies  of  the  Albi- 
w*sis  (q.v.),  from  the  supposed  origin  of 
tot  sect  in  Bulgaria. 

Bull,  George  [a.p.  1634— 1710].— Bishop 

<*  ft.  David's  from  April  29th,  1705,  until  his 

£*th,  and  a  very  eminent  theological  writer. 

«« *a*  descended  from  an  ancient  Somcrset- 

■hire  family,  and,  his  father  dying  when  he 

***  only  four  years  of  age,  was  left  with  a 

*naU  estate  of  £200  a  year,  which  provided 

&m  with  a  learned  education  and  a  mainte- 

*»nreinhard  times.    He  received  his  early 

tfaation  at  Tiverton  Grammar  School,  but 


went  up  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  at  four- 
teen years  of  age.  In  1655  he  was  ordained 
deacon  and  priest  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the 
unusually  early  age  of  twenty-one,  by 
Skinner,  the  ejected  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
was  able  so  far  to  comply  with  tho  'Puritan 
Government  of  the  time  that  ho  held  the  bene- 
fice of  St.  George's,  near  Bristol,  worth  £30 
a  year,  and  afterwards  that  of  Suddington 
St.  Mar}',  near  Cirencester.  Like  Bishop 
Sanderson,  when  his  Prayer-book  was  taken 
away  by  the  Puritan  soldiers,  Bull  recited  the 
services  of  the  Church,  and  a  striking  anec- 
dote is  narrated  by  Nelson,  his  biographer,  in 
connection  with  this  fact.  Being  called  ui>on 
to  christen  the  child  of  one  of  his  chief 
parishioners,  he  repeated  the  service  from 
memory  with  great  gravity,  devotion,  and 
fluency,  "  to  the  delight  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  company.  After  the  ordinance  tho 
father  of  the  child  returned  Mr.  Bull  many 
thanks,  and  praised  extempore  prayers,  inti- 
mating, at  the  sam  e  time,  with  how  much 
greater  edification  they  prayed  who  entirely 
depended  upon  the  Spirit  of  God  for  His  as- 
sistance in  their  extempore  effusions  than 
those  did  who  tied  themselves  up  to  premedi- 
tated forms  ;  and  that  if  he  had  not  made  the 
sign  of  the  Cross,  that  badge  of  Popery,  as  he 
called  it,  nobody  could  have  formed  the  least 
objection  to  his  excellent  prayers.  Upon 
which,  Mr.  Bull,  hoping  to  recover  him  from 
his  ill-grounded  prejudices,  showed  him  tho 
Office  of  Baptism  in  the  Liturgy,  wherein  was 
contained  every  prayer  which  he  had  offered 
up  to  God  on  that  occasion,  which,  with 
farther  arguments  that  he  then  urged,  so 
effectually  wrought  upon  tho  good  mun  and 
his  whole  family,  that  they  always  after  that 
time  frequented  the  parish  church,  and  never 
more  absented  themselves  from  communion/' 

In  1678  Bull  was  made  Prebendary  of 
Gloucester,  and  it  was  during  the  occupancy 
of  his  stall  in  this  cathedral  that  he  published 
those  learned  works,  his  Defence  of  the  Xicene 
Faith,  his  Judgment  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
his  Primitive  and  Apostolic  Tradition  —  all  in 
Latin — which  made  his  name  famous  among 
Continental  theologians  as  well  as  among 
English  Churchmen. 

In  1705  the  political  dispensers  of  bishop- 
rics found  out  that  there  had  been  a  prophet 
among  them  for  half  a  century  who  had  been 
a  learned  defender  of  the  Church  of  England 
against  her  opponents ;  and  in  tho  decline  of 
his  vigour  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  a  position  which  ho  occupied  from 
his  seventy-second  to  his  seventy-seventh 
year.  Bishop  Bull  was  buried  at  Brecon, 
where  he  died  on  February  17th,  1710. 

Bullp  Papal. — The  highest  form  of  a 
Pope's  Apostolical  letters,  taking  its  name 
from  the  metal  seal  attached  to  it  (Lat.  bulla). 
These  seals  were  originally,  according  to  tho 
importance  of  the  matter,  of  gold,  silver,  or 
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lead :  one  **  Golden  Bull "  was  that  by  which 
Pope  Clement  VII.  made  King  Henry  VIII. 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  it  is  preserved  at 
Westminster.  At  present,  however,  gold  and 
silver  are  not  wasted  upon  bulls,  which  are 
all  leaden.  They  are  directed  by  the  Pope  to 
three  commissioners,  and  published  by  one  of 
them;  the  seal  has  on  one  side  the  heads  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  other  the 
Pope's  name  and  pontifical  year;  a  bull  is 
necessary  at  the  consecration  of  every  bishop. 
Even  in  countries  of  the  Roman  obedience 
bulls  require  some  ratification  by  the  civil 
power  before  they  are  acted  upon :  in  Eng- 
land they  are  of  course  invalid,  being  made 
so  by  28  Henry  VIII.,  c.  16.,  and  by  13 
Eliz.,  c.  2,  and  it  is  high  treason  to  procure 
them.  Some  of  the  most  important  bulls 
are: — 

1.  The  bull  Uuam  Sanctam,  1302  (Boniface 
VIII.),  declaring  the  universal  supremacy  of 
the  papal  power. 

2.  The  bull  In  Ccena  Domini,  1536  (Paul 
III.),  excommunicating  heretics:  read  every 
year  on  Maunday  Thursday,  whence  its 
title. 

3.  The  bull  Unigenitns  Dei  Filias,  1713 
(Clement  XI.),  against  Jansenists  and  other 
Protestants,  and  specially  against  the  Reflex- 
ions Morale*  of  Pasquier  Quesnel  [d.  1719]. 

4.  The  bull  Pastoralis  Reg  minis,  1742 
(Benedict  XIV.),  against  impeding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  court  of  Rome. 

5.  The  bull  Ineffabilis  Deus,  1854  (Pius  IX.), 
declaring  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

6.  The  bull  Pastor  AUernus,  1870  (Pius  IX.), 
declaring  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

The  titles  are  generally  the  first  words  of 
the  instrument. 

Bnllarium. — A  collection  of  Papal  bulls. 

Bollinger,  Henry  [a.d.  1504 — 1575]. — 
Paster  of  Zurich  during  the  time  that  the 
Protestant  refugees  spent  there  while  the 
Marian  persecution  was  rife  in  England.  He 
also  corresponded  with  many  who  rose  to  high 
positions  in  the  Church  of  England  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  one  of  his  theo- 
logical works,  the  Decades,  was  recommended  to 
the  unlearned  Clergy  by  Convocation  in  1586. 
Bullinger  thus  came  to  exercise  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  Church  of  England  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan ago — greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  Continental  Reformers.  As  he 
was  a  disciple  of  Zwingli,  and  his  successor 
at  Zurich,  this  influence  was  of  a  very  decided 
Zwinglian  tone,  and  was  represented  by  the 
Evangelical  school  of  a  much  later  period. 
[Zwinolians  ;  Evangelicals.] 

Bungener,  Fblix  [a.d.  1814 — 1874J.— 
K  Protestant  writer  of  much  value,  ordained 
at  Geneva,  but  who  five  years  afterwards  took 
to  literature  as  his  calling.  For  many  years  he 
edited  an  Annual  Contravening  Romanism  and 


Nationalism.     His  chief  work,  however,  ii 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Bunsen,  Christian  Karl  Jouas,  Chz? 
lier  db  [a.d.  1791 — 1860]. — He  was  born 
the  principality  of  Waldeck,  and  educated 
Gottingen,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
classics  and  philology.  He  studied  Orienl 
languages  in  Paris.  Becoming  Niebuhi 
secretarv  at  Rome,  he  was  introduced  to  t 
King  of  Prussia  in  1822,  and  his  abiliti 
procured  him  rapid  advancement  in  the  dip] 
matic  service  of  Prussia.  He  succeed 
Niebuhr  on  the  latter* 8  retirement  as  Pruari 
Minister  in  Rome,  but  on  a  difference  arisii 
between  the  Papal  States  and  Prussia  in  181 
he  was  recalled.  In  1839  he  became  ambi 
sador  to  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  and  in  18 
Prussian  ambassador  to  England;  he  held  tt 
post  till  1854.  Chevalier  Bunsen  was  almc 
a  naturalised  Englishman;  one  of  his  sa 
was  ordained  in  the  English  Church.  I 
was  a  representative  man  in  intellects 
English  circles,  gathering  around  him  literal 
celebrities  from  various  countries.  Dr.  Arnol 
Archdeacon  Hare,  and  Professor  Mauri 
were  his  intimate  friends.  He  was  instn 
mental  in  establishing  the  Anglo-Pruasa 
Bishopric  of  Jerusalem.  [See  Jerusali 
BisHOPRic]  His  literary  fame  is  establish* 
as  an  ecclesiastical  historian  and  Egyptologis 
Among  his  many  works  we  may  mentis: 
Hippolytus  and  hie  Age,  The  Church  of  tk 
Future,  The  Signs  of  the  Times,  Outlines  % 
the  Philosophy  of  Universal  History  applied  k 
Language  and  Religion,  Egypt's  Place  in  Unieet 
sal  History.  His  wife  has  published  a  moi 
interesting  memoir  of  him. 

Bunting,  Jabez  [a.d.  1779 — 1858].— i 
celebrated  Wesleyan  minister.  From  the  tfl 
of  twenty  he  devoted  himself  with  great  succe* 
to  activo  ministerial  work.  He  was  ft* 
times  chosen  President  of  the  annual  Confer 
ence,  in  1820,  1828,  1836,  and  1844.  Frosl 
1834  till  his  death  he  was  president  of  tkl 
theological  institution  of  the  Wesleyan  M* 
thodists,  and  by  his  brethren  his  judging 
was  considered  final  in  all  matters  of  religion 
government. 

Banyan,  John  [a.d.  1628— 1688].— Thi 
writer  of  the  most  popular  religious  rommJ 
that  ever  appeared  in  the  English  lAngoat* 
He  was  the  son  of  a  travelling  tinker,  p*3 
bably  of  gipsy  origin,  was  born  at  Elstoj 
near  Bedford,  and  was  brought  up  by  sjj 
father  to  his  own  trade.  Being  a  wild  y 
he  soon  forsook  this  trade  and  enlisted  in' 
ranks  of  the  Puritan  army,  and  was 
at  the  siege  of  Leicester,  where  he  prol 
saw  enough  of  military  operations  of 
nature  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  the  "' 
semblance  '*  to  them  in  another  rel 
romance,  The  Holy  War.  It  was  doul 
at  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  educated 
self  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
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beneath  the  pulpit  of  the  Puritan  army  chap- 
lain would  be  a  likely  way  for  him  to  have 
acquired  the  knack  of  extemporary  preaching. 
About  the  year  1655  he  became  converted  to 
a  letter  life,  joined  a  Baptist  congregation  at 
Bedford,  and  occasionally  preached    in  the 
Baptist  Meeting-house,  where  he  became  so 
popular  that  the  Baptist  community  soon  built 
a  chapel  for  his  express  use.    In  1660  the 
return  of  the  Royalists  led  to  severe  measures 
being  taken  against  ministers  who  were  con- 
spicuous among  the  Puritan  party.     Bunyan 
was  accordingly  committed  to  prison  for  hold- 
ing an  unlawful  assembly,  and  in  Bedford 
Gaol  he  remained  for  twelve  years  and  a-half , 
though  not  in  strict  confinement.    Here  he 
"tagged  laces" — that  is,  tacked  or  fitted  the 
tin  or  brass  points  on  to  the  end  of  boot  and 
star  laces— lor  a  living,  and  achieved  a  world- 
wide fame  by  writing  the  Pilgrim* $  Prepress 
frm  this  World  unto  a  Bettor.     Having  been 
set  free  from  imprisonment  by  the  interest  of 
Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  whose  diocese 
Bedford  was  then  situated,  he  returned  to  his 
nmistr&tions  among  the  Baptists  of  Bedford, 
And  also  travelled  so  much  among  them  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  during  the  remain- 
ing sixteen  years  of  his  life,  that  he  came  to 
be  called  "Bishop"  Bunyan.     During  these 
later  years  of  his  life  he  also  wrote  other 
Dorics  of  a  similar  character  to  the  Pilgrim's 
Pryrm,  but  far  inferior  to  it,  and  long  for- 
gotten, except  among    the  literary  classes. 
Pew  particulars  are  known  of  this  portion  of 
his  life,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
irreproachable  character,  rough,  still  showing 
the  results  of  imperfect  education,  yet  to  the 
b*t  showing  also  the  fruit  of  great  natural 
taknt  and  imagination.   He  died  of  a  fever  in 
London,  on  August  31st,  1688,  and  was  buried 
in  Baahill  Fields,  where  a  modern  recumbent 
figure  marks  his  grave.    A  more  beautiful  but 
Bxlirect  memorial  of  him  exists  in  a  recumbent 
%ur«  of  Albert,  Prince  Consort,  who  is  re- 
presented in    the    character   of  the   armed 
Pilgrim  Christian  on  an  altar  tomb  in  the 
fcoyal  Mortuary  Chapel  at  Windsor. 

The  general  outline  of  the  Pilgrim's 
V«i  is  perhaps  drawn  on  the  lines  of 
popular  traditions,  handed  down  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  Bunyan  seems  also  to  have 
teen  indebted  for  some  of  his  ideas  to  two 
hooka  found  in  most  houses  at  that  period : 
ft>  Practice  of  Piety,  and  The  Plain 
Jf«*'i  Pathtrag  to  Heaven,  two  volumes 
°f  which  Bunyan  speaks  emphatically  as 
JJJBg  brought  to  him  by  his  first  wife. 
The  book  is  also  largely  impregnated  with 
Rodents  and  homiletic  discussions  such  as 
^d  easily  be  derived  from  the  experiences 
°f  a  Puritan  preacher.  Yet,  making  all  allow- 
*&*!,  the  work  is  a  marvel  of  imagination 
jfcd  poetry  for  a  man  in  such  a  condition  of 
i&,and  whose  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
Jf  his  own  or  preceding  times  must  necessarily 
we  been  very  limited.    The  book  has  been 


through  numberless  editions  in  its  native 
language,  has  been  frequently  translated,  and 
has  been  a  great  element  in  the  religious 
education  of  the  middle  classes. 

Burghers.    [Secessionists.] 

Burial. — The  burial — i.e.,  interring — of 
the  dead  has  been  almost  the  universal  prac- 
tice in  Christendom.  It  was  in  use  among 
the  Jews,  and,  descending  from  them,  has 
become  common  to  all  Christian  natious. 
Attempts  to  introduce  the  Eastern  practice  of 
cremation,  or  burning,  have  not  hitherto  met 
with  much  success,  either  in  France  or  in 
England;  while  the  simple  exposure  and 
abandonment  of  the  dead  which  is  adopted 
by  certain  Hindoo  sects  has  been  happily 
never  so  much  as  heard  of  in  the  West,  and 
would  be  indeed  impossible.  A  description 
of  cremation  as  practised  in  a  very  simple 
way  in  Japan  may  be  seen  in  Miss  Bird's 
Travels  in  Japan  [ii.  306,  et  seq.],  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  owing  to  the  crowded 
state  of  England  at  present  it  may  become 
necessary  for  sanitary  reasons  to  enforce  cre- 
mation by  law.  The  objections  to  it  are 
mainly  those  of  sentiment;  on  theological 
grounds  a  man  of  faith  can  have  none,  and 
the  right  way  of  regarding  the  process  in  this 
light  would  be  simply  as  the  last  stage  of 
preparing  the  corpse  for  interment :  the  col- 
lected ashes  would  be  suitably  interred,  and 
the  religious  rites  performed  over  them.  Very 
slight  modification  of  the  present  service  of 
the  Church  of  England  would  be  necessary. 

Religious  Kites.  —  In  some  form  or 
other  these  date  from  primitive  times.  They 
subdivide  into  (1)  those  in  the  house  of  the 
deceased ;  (2)  on  the  way  to  the  church ; 
(3)  in  the  church;  (4)  at  the  grave;  (5)  in 
commemoration.  The  early  and  mediaeval 
offices  comprehended  all  five  sections,  and  of 
(3)  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  was 
always  a  part;  ever}'  section  is  still  found  in 
the  Service  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  is  also 
far  more  elaborate  than  the  West  in  having 
separate  offices  for  laics,  priests,  monks,  and 
infants  (Beaumont  and  Campian,  Interleaved 
Prayer-book).  As  an  example  of  early  offices, 
the  Sarum  Manual  and  Primer  contain  under 
the  above  heads  (1)  a  commendation  of  the 
soul  to  God,  to  be  said  "  in  the  chamber  or  in 
the  hall":  (2)  a  short  litany  and  prayer  for 
the  soul's  repose ;  (3)  if  the  corpse  were  not 
to  be  interred  that  same  day,  "  the  vigils  of 
the  dead,"  consisting  (a)  of  special  vespers, 
followed  by  the  compline  of  lie  day,*  {b)  of 
special  matins  on  the  next  morning ;  but 
if  the  interment  wero  to  be  immediate,  the 
mass  for  the  dead  was  at  once  said ;  (4)  the 

•  The  vespers  were  called  "  Placebo,"  from  their 
first  word,  "I  shall  please  (Eng.,  walk  before)  the 
Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living"  (Pa.  cxvi.  9);  the 
matins  "Birige  "  for  the  same  reason,  "Make  thy 
way  plain  before  my  face  "  (Ps.  v.  8),  from  which 
our  word  dirgs. 
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"inhumation,"  or  actual  interment,  im- 
mediately preceded  in  all  cases  by  the  mass ; 
(5)  the  repetition  of  the  mass  for  thirty  days, 
thence  called  "  trentals,"  or  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  "  the  month's  mind.M 

Of  these  five  sections,  the  later  reformed 
English  offices  have  retained  only  parts  of  the 
third  and  fourth,  and  have  discarded  any 
special  office,  except  a  collect  for  the  Holy 
Communion,  which  was  seemingly  left  op- 
tional, even  in  1549.  But  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion has  often  been  celebrated  at  funerals, 
and  occasionally  is  so  now. 

Some  Protestant  bodies,  as  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  at  present  confine  their  religious  rites 
to  the  first  section. 

The  sounding  of  bells  in  connection  with 
death  and  burial  dates  from  old  time  in  Eng- 
land. Bode  mentions  it,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  Bishop  Gran- 
dison  of  Exeter,  among  the  statutes  of  St. 
Mary's  College  of  Ottery,  gives  orders  to 
regulate  its  use.  Among  other  things,  he  says 
that  "great  people"  are  to  be  rung  for  with  big 
bells  and  many  bells,  and  "  little  people"  with 
small  bells  and  few  bells  ;  also  that  the  bells 
are  not  to  be  rung  too  long,  or  early  in  the 
morning,  as  is  the  custom  at  Exeter,  "  because 
sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbal  profits  not 
the  departed  souls,  and  much  harms  ears, 
building,  and  bells"  (Maskell,  Mon.  Hit.  I. 
ccxlvi).  The  bells  as  ordered  by  our  present 
canons  are  the  old  mediaeval  passing-bell, 
probably  now  not  used  in  a  single  parish  in 
England ;  "  the  death  bell,"  commonly  so 
called,  still  pretty  universal  in  the  country, 
though  in  large  towns  practical  difficulties 
have  very  much  caused  it  to  be  silently 
dropped ;  the  bell  before  the  funeral,  always 
used  ;  the  "  peal"  after  the  funeral,  also  very 
much  out  of  use  in  towns,  but  common  in  the 
country. 

Until  the  year  1880  the  law  required  that 
all  burials  in  churchyards  and  consecrated 
portions  of  cemeteries  should  be  performed 
according  to  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  by  ministers  of  that  church 
only.  But  the  Burial  Laics  Amendment  Act 
gave  the  right  to  the  relations  or  representa- 
tives of  any  deceased  person  to  bury  without 
any  religious  servico,  or  with  other  service 
than  that  of  the  Church,  and  also  to  nominate 
for  the  performance  of  that  service  any  person 
they  might  choose.  But  such  right  was  con- 
fined to  churchyards  and  cemeteries  :  it  gave 
no  new  right  with  regard  to  churches  or 
consecrated  cemetery  chapels.  Nor  did  it 
give  right  as  to  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  the 
bell  being  regarded  as  part  of  the  church. 

The  Act  also  gives  certain  rights  to  the 
clorgy  of  the  Church  to  alter  the  Burial 
Servico  under  given  conditions.  In  case  of 
intention  to  bury  without  the  Church  Service, 
notice  must  be  given  not  less  than  forty-eight 
hours  before  the  time.  It  may  bo  given  by 
any  relative  or  friend  who  has  charge  of  the 


burial,  and  must  bt*  in  writing,  en 
the  outside  "  Notice  of  BuriaL"  If  t 
inconvenient  for  the  incumbent, 
within  twenty -four  hours  name  anc 
in  the  day  fixed  for  the  funeral, 
object  to  burial  on  Sunday,  Good  '. 
Christmas  Day,  stating  his  reasons  i 
It  is  illegal  to  make  the  ceremoni 
si  on  for  delivering  any  address  int< 
bring  into  contempt  or  obloquy  the 
religion,  or  the  belief  or  worshi] 
Church,  or  denomination  of  Christie 
members  or  any  minister  of  any  su< 
or  denomination,  or  any  other  perse 

Italian,  or  Burien,  St.  [about 

— The  daughter  of  an  Irish  king,  w 
in  the  district  of  the  Land's  End,  in 
during  the  sixth  century.  At  the  € 
tenth  century,  when  King  AtheL 
pleted  the  conquest  of  Cornwall  and 
Isles,  he  erected  h  collegiate  chi 
thanksgiving  for  his  victories,  and 
it  to  St.  Burian. 

Burkitt,  William  [ad.  165 

was  born  at  Hitcham,  in  Suffolk, 
was  a  Nonconformist  minister.  Hia 
began  at  a  school  at  Stowmarket 
carried  on  at  another  school  at  C 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  Burki 
mittod  a  scholar  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
his  removal  from  the  University,  af 
taken  his  degree,  he  became  chap 
private  gentleman's  family,  where  he 
for  several  years.  He  was  ordained 
Reynolds,  and  the  fii^t  clerical  duty 
undertook  was  at  Milden,  in  Suffo 
he  continued,  first  as  curate  and  I 
as  rector,  for  twenty-one  years.  Ii 
was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  D 
Essex,  where  he  remained  up  to  t 
his  death.  In  1687.  and  subsequently 
liberal  collections  for  the  French  Pi 
and  by  his  influence  procured  a  n 
go  and  settle  in  Carolina.  Amc 
charities,  he  bequeathed  in  his  will 
in  which  he  lived,  with  the  lands 
to  it,  to  be  a  residence  for  the  led 
should  be  chosen  from  time  to  time 
the  lecture  at  Dedham.  His  best  kn 
is  a  Commentary  on  the  New  1 
which  was  once  very  popular. 

Burn,  Richard  [<?.  a.d.  1789] 
Orton,  in  Westmorland,  and  Chii 
the  diocese  of  Carlisle.  As  compf 
Justice  of  the  Teace,  he  is  well  known 
equally  celebrated  for  a  similar  dig 
Ecclesiastical  Law.  They  gained  a 
reputation  (and  deservedly  so)  at 
great  practical  utility. 

Burnet.   Archbishop   [a.d 

1684]. —Alexander  Burnet,  firsfl 
of  Aberdeen,  and  then  for  the  1* 
years  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  M 
Andrew's,   was  the  son  of  a   Bin 
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minister  in  Peebles,   but    was  educated    in 
England,    where    he    became    rector    of    a 
parish  in   the   dioceaa  of   Canterbury.     He 
was  ejected    from    his    benefice    in     1650, 
and  went  abroad.      He  was  consecrated  to 
the  Bishopric  of  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1663, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  translated  to 
th*  Archbishopric   of   Glasgow.      Here  he 
incurred  the   displeasure    of    the    Earl    of 
Lauderdale,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  High 
Commissioner  in  Scotland,  for  taking  the  lead 
in  opposing   the    "  Assertory   Bill,"   which 
conferred  on  the  king  the  power  to  change 
at  his  pleasure  "the  external  government 
and  policy  of    the  Church "    in    Scotland. 
Burnet  was  suspended  from  his  Archbishopric 
from  1669  to  1674,  Leighton,  the  Bishop  of 
Dunblane,  being  appointed  to  act  in  his  place. 
On  the  murder  of  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  in  1679,  Burnet  became  his  succes- 
sor. He  died  on  August  24th,  1684,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Salvator,  in  the 
city  of  St  Andrew's. 

Burnet,  Gilbert. — His  father  was  Eobt. 
Burnet,  Lord  Cramond,  a  Scotch  Lord  of  Sea- 
son, and  his  mother,  sister  to  Sir  Archibald 
Johnstone  of  Warriston,who  took  so  prominent 
*  part  on  the  Presbyterian  side  in  the  Scotch 
ftvu  wars,  and  was  knighted  and  made  Lord 
"irriston  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  a  repre- 
sentative  of     Scotland.      Bishop    Burnet's 
■other  was  herself  a   strong  Presbyterian, 
tod  as  Lord  Cramond  was  as  strong  an  Epis- 
ttptlan,  what  is   now  called    u  heredity " 
BtJ  he  thought  to  throw  some  light  on  their 
*&'i  life.    Burnet  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
Member  18,    1643.  and  admitted  at  the 
uuTer&ity  of  Aberdeen  in  1653,  where,  in 
jK7i  he  became  M.A.,  and  for  a  year  studied 
*■  father's  profession  of  the  law :    this  he 
tfterwards    exchanged    for    divinity,    and, 
J^wgh  pressed  to  do  so,  refused  to  return  to 
■v  on  his  elder  brother's  death.    He  tra- 
velled in  England  and  abroad  for  some  time, 
J»d  returning    to    Scotland,  was  ordained 
d*con  and  priest  in  1665  (so  the  date  is 
BNren,  but  if  there  is  no  error,  he  was  two 
JJpa,  if  not  three,  under  age)  by  George 
"uhart,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  presented 
to  the  parish  of  Saltoun,  in  Haddingtonshire 
«*  Lothian),  bv  Sir  Robert  Fletcher.    He 
*ukan  eminently  successful  parish  clergy - 
**&:  and  that  he  was  profoundly  in  earnest 
***?  b*  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  sending 
>*ad  a  memorial  to  all  the  bishops  of  his 
*Q«tintanc6,  complaining  of  their  •'  worldli- 
Jj»afid  neglect."    He  was  incumbent  of  Sal- 
**n  for  fire  years,  and  during  the  last  was 
?*>  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Glasgow,  where, 
J  "■aid,  "his  moderation  exposed  him  to  the 
jR-will  of  both  Episcopalians  and  Presby- 
£»«»."    In  1672  he  published  a  "  Vindica- 
•oo  "  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  which  pro- 
gwd  for  him  the  repeated  offer  of  Scotch 
vbcprica.    In  1673*  Burnet,  by  reason  of  his 


preaching,  was  made  a  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  Charles  II.,  and  obtained  considerable  Court 
favour,  which  he  lost  again  by  his  opposition 
to  the  Tory  measures  of  the  Duke  of  Lauder- 
dale, Charles  II. 's  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland.  Burnet  now  resigned 
his  professorship  at  Glasgow,  and  settled  in 
London,  where  he  was  made  Preacher  at  the 
Kolls  and  Lecturer  at  St.  Clement's ;  and 
when  Lauderdale's  Scotch  conduct  was  in- 
quired into  before  the  Commons,  ho  regained 
so  much  of  his  Court  favour  as  to  be  offered 
(on  the  death  of  Bishop  Brideoake,  1678)  the 
see  of  Chichester.  It  was,  however,  declined, 
and  that  Burnet  was  not  to  be  bribed  into 
sanctioning,  even  by  silence,  the  vice  of  the 
Court  appears  from  the  fact  that  he  wrote 
a  letter  of  serious  remonstrance  to  the 
king  on  his  evil  life,  which  is  printed  in 
Burnet's  Life,  by  his  son,  prefixed  to  the 
History  of  hit  Own  Timet  (vi.  271,  ed. 
1833;.  In  the  great  controversy  of  that 
day  Burnet  took  the  Protestant  side,  and 
in  the  proposed  exclusion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Duke  of  York  .he  endeavoured  to 
take  the  middle  course  of  favouring  the 
scheme  of  a  regency;  he  also  attended  the 
unfortunate  Lord  Russell  on  the  scaffold, 
and  preached,  5th  November,  1684,  a  strong 
Protestant  sermon  at  the  Rolls.  All  this  set- 
ting the  Court  once  more  against  him,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  preachership  and  lectureship, 
and  forced  (by  fear  of  an  indictment  for  high 
treason)  to  leave  the  country.  After  tra- 
velling in  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
visiting  Rome,  he  was  invited  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  his  wife,  James  II.  's  daughter, 
to  their  court  at  the  Hague.  "When  his  patrons 
came  to  the  British  crown,  Burnet,  who  had 
landed  with  William  in  Torbay,  on  Monday, 
the  5th  of  November,  1688,  was  speedily  pre- 
ferred to  the  Bishopric  of  Salisbury.  Bishop 
Ward  died  6th  January,  1689,  and  Burnet 
was  nominated  on  the  9th  March.  Being 
elected  and  confirmed,  he  was  consecrated  on 
the  31st  March  by  Bishop  Compton,  of 
London,  and  the  Bishops  of  Winchester, 
Llandaff,  and  St.  Asaph,  to  whom  Archbishop 
Sancroft,  refusing  to  consecrate  himself,  had 
(loth  March)  issued  a  commission.* 

Both  as  parish  clergyman  at  Saltoun  nd 
as  Professor  at  Glasgow,  Burnet  had  done 
his  duty  well ;  so  also  as  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, he  was  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of 
his  functions :  the  special  attention  which 
he  paid  to  his  confirmations  and  ordina- 
tions is  greatly  to  his  credit.  He  died  17th 
March,  1715,  at  Clerkenwell,  whero  ho  was 
buried  in  St.  James's  Church ;  his  epitaph 

•  This  commission,  which  gave  great  offence  to 
Bancroft's  party,  the  Archbishop  afterwards  with- 
drew from  the  Lambeth  Begistry,  grounding  his 
action,  probably,  on  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
made  revocable.  But  Burnet  (after  Bancroft's 
death,  in  1903)  threatening  proceeding*  in  Chan- 
cery, the  commission  was  replaced.  (S?«  Birch's 
Lift  of  ArchbuHop  TilloUon,  pp.  303,  304,  303J 


hlylaa  him  "the  strenuous  and  unwearied 
dofender  of  liberty,  hii  country,  and  true 
religion,  and  tho  eternal  enemy  of  tyranny 
and  superstition."  After  his  death  his 
youngest  son,  Thomas,  published  his  Hil- 
lary of  hit  Oten  Timet,  vol.  i.,  1724,  vol.  ii., 
1731;  his  other  great  history,  that  of  the 
Reformation,  he  published  himself,  vol.  )., 
1G79,  voL  ii.,  1661,  vol.  iii.  (a  few  weeks 
before  his  death),  1716.  An  earlier  his- 
torical work  of  Burnet's  wsb  Memoir!  of 
the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  or  rather,  of  the 
events  of  their  Scotch  administration :  this 
was  published  in  1G77,  though  written  in 
Scotland  before.  A  Lift  of  Bishop  Bedell,  of 
Kilmore,  was  also  written  by  Burnet.  Among 
hia  theological  works  were  a  Treatiet  on 
1'attoral  Cart,  1G92 ;  Four  Bucoursei  la  his 
Clergy,  1693;  Exposition  of  tht  XXXIX. 
Articles.  Though  censured  as  heretical  by 
Convocation,  1701,  this  last  was  long  con- 
sidered a  standard  work. 

Burnet  was  thrice  married  :  first,  to  Lady 
Margaret  Kennedy,  daughter  of  John,  6th 
Earl  of  Caasilis ;  secondly,  to  Maty  Scott,  of 
a  Scotch  family  long  settled  in  Holland,  who 
died  1698  ;  thirdly,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Richard*  Blake,  and  widow  of  Robert 
Berkeley,  of  Spetchley :  she  died  in  1707, 
having  published  a  Method  for  Levation,  of 
which  two  more  editions  appeared  shortly 
afterwards. 

Burnet,  Thomas  [1638— 1715].— This 
not  very  orthodox  divine  was  bom  at 
Croft,  in  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, lie  is  chiefly  noted  for  a  work 
entitled,  The  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
This  work  was  originally  publiahod  in  latin, 
in  two  vols.  4to.,  the  first  two  books,  concern- 
ing the  Deiuge  and  Paradise,  in  1681 ;  the 
last  two,  concerning  the  Burning  of  the 
World  and  the  New  Heavens  and  New 
Earth,  in  1689.  Tho  approbation  this  work 
met  with,  snd  the  special  encouragement 
of  Charles  II.,  who  realised  its  beauties,  in- 
duced the  author  to  translate  it  into  English. 
Of  this  translation  he  published  tho  first  two 
books  in  1684,  folio,  with  an  elegant  dedica- 
tion to  the  king;  and  tho  last  two  in  16B9, 
with  an  elegant  dedication  to  Queen  Mary. 
Of  the  Sacred  Theory  of  tht  Earth,  which 
is  the  principal  of  all  his  productions,  the 
theory  is  well  imagined,  supported  with  much 
erudition,  and  described  with  great  elegance 
of  diction ;  but  it  can  only  be  considered  as 
an  ingenious  fancy:  its  mistakes  arise  from 
too  close  an  adherenco  to  the  philosophy  of 
Des  Cartes,  and  tho  whole  fabric  is  a  men) 
visionary  Hystem  of  cosmogony. 

Archbishop  Tillotson,  Burnet's  patron,  ob- 
tained for  hii'  a  royal  chaplaincy,  and  Old- 
mixon  sava  that  he  would  have  become  his 
successor  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury 
but  for  the  scandal  caused  by  another  and 
similar  work,   entitled  Philosophical  Archao- 


loyy,  or  the  Ancient  Doctrine  of  tht  Ori, 
of  Thinyi,  which  contains  an  imagini 
dialogue  between  the  serpent  and  Eve 
epoetin^  tb*1  Fall.  The  praise  bestowed 
this  work  by  Charles  Blount,  the  Dei 
brought  Burnet  into  such  discredit  that 
had  to  leave  the  Court.  The  latter  part 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  Charterhouse,  wbi 
he  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty. 

Bnrronjrhes,  Jebzxmh  [1599 — 164 
M.A.  of  Cambridge,  rector  of  Tittleshall,  K 
wich,  left  England  in  1638,  in  consequence 
the  measures  of  .Laud,  and  became  preacher 
Rotterdam,  afterwards  returning,  and  beoa 
ing  an  Independent  minister  in  London,  i 
tracting  overflowing  congregations.  I 
learned    exposition    of   Hosea   has   been  I 

? tinted    by   Nicholls   in    his    collection 
uritan  preachers. 


t  tho  p 


what  is  called  a  College  "exhibition"  iafl 
English  Universities. 

Burse).— Thia  is  the  old  form  of  the  «• 
now  spelt  "  purse,"  the  bursar  of  a  cols) 
and  the  purser  of  a  ship  being  in  eachn 
the  officer  symbolically  carrying  the  pom 
which  money  is  received  and  out  of  whit* 
is  paid.  But  burses  or  purses  are  used  1 
other  purposes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  iargsll 
highly  ornamented  square  bag  in  which  I 
Lord  Chancellor  or  hia  official  carries  f 
Great  Seal  The  name  is  also  given  t» 
more  or  less  decorated  square  receptacle,  l 
unlike  a  portfolio,  wherein  the  smaller  Bl 
cloths  employed  in  tho  Holy  Communion  I 
kept  when  not  in  use. 

Burton,  Edward  [a.d.  1794— ISM] 
He  was  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
Oxford  at  the  time  when  the  Chunk 
England  began  to  be  stirred  by  the  Ik 
turian  movement,  and  he  was  an  import 
literary  precursor  of  the  movement  refer 
to,  his  chief  works  being  a  revised  text  of: 
Greek  New  Testament, with  short  annotafU 
an  Enquiry  into  tht  Heresies  of  tht  Aftt 
Aye,  Testimonies  of  the  Anti-Mcene Ftthm) 
the.  Divinity  of  Chrilt,  and  Lectures  un  tht, 
elesiaatical  History  of  tht  Firtt  Thrtt  Cent* 


Closet  to  Prince  Henry,  the  eldest  t 
James  I.,  and  after  his  death  to  3 
Charles,  but  on  the  accession  of  the  Is 
the  throne,  he  was  dismissed,  and  Neil 
Bishop  of  Durham,  was  restored  U 
which  he  had  filled  under  James  I. 
ton  was  also  rector  of  St.  Matthew's,  (I 
Street,  London,  where  he  made  the  f 
a  place  for  the  publication  of  his  l 
The  Privy  Council  at  last  arrested  hf 
he  was   tried  for   treasonable  writ 
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speeches  by  the    Committee  of    the  Privy 
Council,  which  sat  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
was  called  by  its  name.     Prynne  and  Bast- 
wick  were  tried  at  the   same  time,  and  the 
whole  three  were  heavily  fined,  sentenced  to 
hare  their  ears  cut  off  in  the  pillory,  and  to 
be  imprisoned.     Burton  also  lost  his  benefice, 
was  degraded  from  his  ministerial  office,  and 
his  degrees  were  taken  from  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Puritans  to  power,  Burton  was  restored  to  his 
Bring,  and  the  House  of  Commons  voted  him 
£6,000  out  of  the  estates  of  the  Royalists  as 
compensation   for   his  sufferings,   of  which, 
however,  he  never  received  a  penny.     He 
died  previous  to  the  Restoration,  but  before 
his  death  difficulties  arose  between  him  and 
hi*  associates,    and    he    separated    himself 
from  them. 

Burton,  Robert  [a.d.  1576—  1640J.— The 
author  of  a  quaint  book,  full  of  learning  and 
wit,  entitled  Th%  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  He 
*as  a  student  of  Christ  Church  and  Rector  of 
SegraTe,  in  Leicestershire ;  but  he  still  con- 
tinued to  live  ob  his  fellowship  at  Christ 
Church,  and  died  there  at  the  very  time  that 
he  had  fixed  for  his  death  in  the  horoscope 
which  he  had  cast  of  his  nativity. 

Bvby,  Ricbabd  [a.d.  1606— 1695].— A 
&ooqs  head-master  of  Westminster  School. 
He  was  born  at  Lutton,  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
*fer  receiving  his  early  education  as  a  King's 
Scholar  of  Westminster,  was  elected  a  Student 
<rf  Qirist  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  B.A.  on  October  21st,  1628,  and  of 
&A.  on  January  18th,  1631.  Being  too 
poor  to  pay  his  fees  to  the  University  for  his 
degrees,  the  Vestry  of  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster,  voted  him  £11  13s.  4d.,  which  he 
M  only  repaid  afterwards,  but  added  to  it  an 
annual  sum  for  the  support  of  the  parish 
tthooL  In  1631  he  obtained  a  prebendai  stall 
in  Wells  Cathedral,  the  income  of  which  he 
>*  daring  the  Civil  War.  In  1638  or  1640— 
ft*  authorities  differ — he  became  head-master 
of  Westminster  School,  and  continued  so  for 
fifty-fire  years ;  and  used  to  boast  that  at  one 
tine  sixteen  out  of  the  bench  of  bishops  had 
been  his  pupils. 

During  the    rule    of    Cromwell    he   was 

removed   by   the    ruling    powers    from   his 

■tuition,    to    make    room    for    the    second 

master,    Bagshaw,    who    was    a    Dissenter 

*nd  republican ;    but  he  was  reinstated   at 

the  Restoration.     In  1660  he  obtained  a  pre- 

tadal  stall  in  Westminster,  and  was  made 

treasurer  and  canon  residentiary  of  Wells ; 

tmt  at  the   coronation  of    Charles  II.   he 

<vried  the  ampulla   containing  the  oil   of 

ttfttecration.     From   the  inscription  on  his 

•onument,  it  appears  that,  as  a  schoolmaster, 

•*  possessed  the  happy  art  of  discovering  the 

•tent  seeds  of  talent  in  his  pupils,  and  the 

*u  greater  power  of  bringing  them  forward ; 

title  he  felt,  as  a  wealthy  pluralist,  that 


riches  were  showered  upon  him  only  to  enable 
him  to  relieve  the  poor  and  to  encourage 
men  of  learning,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
piety.  His  discipline  was  severe,  and  he  used 
to  declare  that  a  rod  was  his  sieve,  and  that 
whosoever  could  not  pass  through  it  was  no 
boy  for  him — an  observation  verified  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  South,  of  whom,  when  young,  he 
observed,  "  I  can  see  great  talents  in  that 
sulky  boy,  and  will  bring  them  out  with  my 
rod.  '  But  notwithstanding  his  rigid  disci- 
pline he  contrived  to  gain  the  love  of  his 
pupils,  who  could  scarcely  fail  to  admire  the 
independence  of  their  master,  who,  when  the 
king  entered  his  schoolroom,  did  not  con- 
descend to  take  off  his  hat,  observing  after- 
wards to  some  of  the  suite  that  a  master 
should  appear  as  great  a  sovereign  in  his 
school  as  the  king  did  at  court.  Of  his 
numerous  benefactions  done  in  secret  no 
record  has  been  preserved ;  but  it  is  known 
that  he  gave  .£250  to  the  funds  required  to 
repair  the  chapel  of  his  college,  and  another 
sum  for  the  renovation  of  Lichtield  Cathedral. 
He  offered  to  found  a  lectureship  of  JJ10Q  per 
annum  at  each  University  for  instructing  the 
undergraduates  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
Christian  religion;  but  the  offer  was  rejected, 
because  it  was  accompanied  witn  stipulations 
supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  statutes. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine, 
April  6th,  1695,  without  experiencing  any  of 
the  evils  which  length  of  years  seldom  fails 
to  bring,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Bushnell,  Horace  ("a.d.  1802— 1876J.— 
An  American  theological  writer  of  our  time, 
of  great  power  and  influence.  He  began  his  pro- 
fessional life  as  a  tutor  for  two  years  in  Yale 
College,  whore  he  had  been  a  student.  His 
intention  was  to  go  to  the  bar,  but  his  reli- 
gious impressions  became  so  deep  that  he 
changed  his  purpose,  and  entered  the  college 
once  more  as  a  student  in  the  divinity  school. 
In  February,  1833,  he  was  ordained  as  a  Con- 
gregationalist  minister  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
Six  years  later  he  read  a  paper  before  a  "  So- 
ciety of  Inquiry  "  in  Massachusetts,  in  which 
it  was  alleged  he  put  forward  unsound  views 
respecting  the  Trinity,  but  it  was  ten  years 
later  before  he  was  formally  arraigned  on  a 
charge  of  heresy.  The  occasion  of  this  charge 
was  the  publication  of  his  book,  God  in  Christ 
(1849),  a  work  well  known  in  our  own  coun- 
try. The  points  of  attack  were  his  views  on 
the  Atonement  and  his  Sabellianism.  His 
view  of  the  Tri-personality,  so  ran  the  accu- 
sation, "reduced  it  to  a  mere  instrumental 
revelation  of  God  ...  a  sort  of  pantheistic 
evolution,  in  which  the  so-called  Persons 
are  merely  the  dramatis  persona  for  drama- 
tising God  to  us."  The  charge  was  not 
without  ground,  but  a  committee  of  five  ap- 
pointed by  the  Congregational  Central  Associ- 
ation to  examine  the  book,  decided  by  three  to 
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two  that  the  alleged  errors  were  not  funda- 
mental. Attempts  were,  however,  repeatedly 
made  to  condemn  him,  and  were  renewed 
afresh  on  the  publication  of  his  next  book, 
Christ  in  Theology  (1851).  The  result  was 
that  in  1852  his  congregation  agreed  unani- 
mously, but  without  any  instigation  of  his, 
that  they  were  "  a  true  Congregational 
Church,"  and  not  amenable  to  any  external 
authority  whatever.  For  seven  years  he  con- 
tinued his  pastorate  of  this  congregation, 
throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  into  various 
social  and  political  movements,  and  preaching 
with  wonderful  power  and  beauty.  His 
health  then  became  so  weak  that  he  resigned 
his  charge,  to  the  sorrow  of  his  congregation 
(July,  1859).  He  continued  to  write,  and 
his  books  were  and  still  are  widely  read. 
They  have  doubtless  to  be  read  with  caution, 
but  they  are  full  of  manly  earnestness,  of 
heavenly  piety,  of  deep  knowledge  of  the  soul 
and  its  needs ;  and  in  some  of  his  later  wri- 
tings he  considerably  modified  opinions  which 
he  believed  himself  to  have  put  forth  unguard- 
edly. His  books  best  known  in  England  are 
The  New  Life,  and  Christ  and  His  Salvation. 
He  died  at  Hartford,  Feb.  17,  1876. 

Butler,  Alban  [a.p.  1710— 1773].— A 
Romanist  writer,  the  son  of  Simon  Butler,  of 
Appletree,  in  Northamptonshire.  When  only 
eight  years  old  he  was  sent  to  Douai  for  his 
education,  about  which  time  he  lost  both  his 
parents.  At  Douai  his  progress  was  rapid, 
and  he  oarly  attained  in  succession  to  the  offices 
of  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Theology. 
Having  made  the  tour  of  Europe  with  three 
of  the  family  of  Talbot,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  appointed  to  a  mission  in  Staf- 
fordshire, where  he  commenced  his  great 
work,  The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  which  was 
completed  during  his  subsequent  sojourn  at 
Paris,  and  published,  1745,  in  five  vols.  4to. 

Butler,  Joseph,  one  of  the  greatest  di- 
vines of  the  English  Church.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  eight  children  of  Thomas  Butler, 
a  tradesman  of  Wantage,  and  an  English 
Presbyterian,  and  was  born  at  that  place, 
1692.  After  his  first  education  at  the  Gram- 
mar School,  where  the  Rev.  Philip  Barton 
was  then  master,  he  was  sent  by  his  father, 
who  intended  him  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  to  a  dissenting  academy,  which  was 
established  first  at  Gloucester,  then  at 
Tewkesbury.  The  principal  was  named 
Samuel  Jones,  a  minister  of  some  note,  and 
the  college  was  rather  celebrated  in  its  time, 
having  pupils  who  took  high  rank  both  in  the 
Church  and  out  of  it.  Among  the  former,  be- 
sides Butler,  was  Thomas  Seeker,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (d.  1768);  among 
the  latter  Samuel  Chandler  (d.  1766),  author 
of  a  Vindication  of  the  Christian  Religion.  While 
at  Tewkesbury  Butler  met  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke's  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attri- 
butes of  Ood  (published  i706,  originally  Boyle 


Lectures),  and  studying  it,  entered  into  a  oo 
respondence  on  the  subject  with  the  auUm 
(1713,  1714).  His  remarkable  letters,  five: 
number,  are  Butler's  earliest  writings,  an 
with  Clarke's  answers,  have  alwayB  bet 
added  to  his  works.  To  his  friendship  wf 
Clarke  which  they  began,  is  doubtless  put 
owing  the  turning  of  Butler  to  the  Chute 
His  lather  did  not  like  it,  and  as  a  mode 
dictionary  has  it, "  he  called  in  the  advice  a 
assistance  of  several  clergymen  " ;  they  coal 
however,  do  nothing,  and  Butler  was  at  la 
entered  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  March  171 
1714.  Here  one  of  his  friends  was  Edwa 
Talbot,  second  son  of  William  Talbot,  Bid* 
successively  of  Oxford,  Salisbury,  and  Dn 
ham ;  and  though  Talbot  died  (Treasurer 
Salisbury  and  Archdeacon  of  Berkshire)  i 
early  as  9th  Dec.,  1720  (aged  less  than  forty 
all  Butler's  subsequent  preferment  wt 
owing  to  this.  By  Talbot's  father  he  wi 
ordained  deacon,  while  still  without  a  degn 
(though  as  a  student  in  the  faculty  of  lawk 
then  had,  according  to  old  regulations,  wan 
of  the  privileges  of  a  graduate),  in  tb 
Palace  Chapel  at  Salisbury,  26th  October,  vrt 
priest  in  St.  James's,  Westminster,  Dec  ty 
1718,  and  was  at  once  made  Preacher  at  thl 
Rolls,  so  remaining  till  1726.  In  1721  alsofc 
became  Prebendary  of  Salisbury ;  in  1 722  Rec- 
tor of  Haughton-le-Skerne,  and  in  1725  Recta 
of  Stanhope,  both  on  the  collation  of  Bisbef 
Talbot,  now  of  Durham :  in  1733  Chaplain* 
tho  Lord  Chancellor  (eldest  son  of  Bitboi 
Talbot,  who  had  died  1730) ;  in  1736  CH 
of  the  Queen's  Closet  and  Prebendary  4 
Rochester;  in  1738  Bishop  of  Bristol;! 
1740  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Prebendary* 
Portpool  in  the  Cathedral.  According  to  tib 
ideas  of  the  time,  it  was  the  deanery,  nottib 
bishopric,  which  demanded  the  resignation  • 
other  preferments;  he  had,  however,  alret^ 
resigned  (1739)  his  prebend  of  Salisbury,  afl 
ho  now  vacated  that  of  Rochester  and  ft 
rectory  of  Stanhope.  In  1746  he  was  otJ 
Clerk  of  the  King's  Closet,  and  on  Oct  Mtt 
1750,  confirmed  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  wind 
he  resigned  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's.  B 
died  at  Bath,  June  16th,  1762,  and  was  brail 
in  his  first  cathedral  at  Bristol.  In  1767  * 
absurd  rumour  was  started  that  Bishop  Bottl 
had  died  a  Roman  Catholic,  for  which  11 
only  grounds  were  that  he  had  placed  a  cM 
in  his  chapel,  and  that  a  charge  to  his  clal 
"  squinted  very  much  towards  that  supttd 
tion,"  it  was  alleged,  by  laying  some  strevi 
outward  form  and  ceremony.  But  his  m 
friend,  Archbishop  Seeker,  entirr-ly  disproit 
the  accusation  by  referring  to  his  other  w4 
ings  and  his  character. 

The  works  of  this  great  bishop  which  reflHJj 
are   (besides  his  letters  to  Dr.   Clarke)  " 
Analogy  (to  give  it  its  usual  short  title), 
sermons,  and  his  first  and  only  Charge  t* 
Durham    Clergy,  which  has  been  menti 
above.    The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural 


J 


JbMferf,  to  (A-  CbiutttiffiM  fl«rf  <W«  0/ 
.Viicc,  was  Hnrt  published  in  1736,  when  thu 
■tilings  of  the  celebrated  infidels  of  theday  had 
»  hi  undermined  faith  that,  in  the  words 
vhicli  the  Bishop  so  sadly  writes  in  his  preface, 
it  nu  taken  for  grunted  that  Christianity  nu 
•Kovered  to  be  fictitious ;  and  to  the  proof, 
fat  of  religion  itself,  then  of  Christianity, 
(be  bishop   contributed   the   Analogy.      The 


<W(tf  proof  had  been  given  before  by  others ; 

*  the  bishop  here  gives  by  tak- 

a  and  course  of  nature ' 


the  rsaliw  proof  that 


-[tit  phenomena  which  appear  to  us — and, 
Waning  what  had  already  been  proved  [e.g., 
It  Di,  Clarke  in  the  book  already  mentioned), 
tkenitenco  of  a  Divine  First  Cause,  showing 
thu  this  constitution  and  course  is  what 
nirbt  naturally  be  looked  for  :  that  it  is  in 
•lis  "analogy"  with  both  natural  and 
irrafcd  religion ;  thus  sotting  forth  the  true 
province  of  philosophy,  and  the  true  relations 
Ittween  it  and  faith.  The  sermons,  first 
pfcflicd  in  1726,  are  rather  dissertations 
lbs  what  is  now  understood  by  sermons ; 
tin-  us  fifteen  preached  at  the  Rolls  and  aix 
notier  places:  in  some  of  them  the  germ  of 
1st  AtUUfy  may  be  traced,  while  others 
■n  limed  against  the  selfish  and  immonil 
naan  of  Thomas  Hoboes,  by  showing  that 
Iktiae  nature  of  man  is  inclined  to  virtue, 
•ail  nnt  to  vice,  and  so  leads  as  up  to  God 
Biastlf. 

fturtorf,  Johh  [a.d.  1664— 1620].— The 
W  of  a  family  which  for  more  than  a  cen- 
toj  mi  celebrated  in  Hebrew  literature, 
Boitwf  was  born  at  Camen,  in  Westphalia,  of 
ftotntsnt  parents,  hia  father  being  the  mi- 
nister of  the  parish.  Ho  studied  first  at  Mar- 
"find  Herbom,  and  afterwards  at  Basle 
■d  Geneva,  under  Grynssus  and  Theodore 
W.  After  travelling  about  for  some  time, 
■>  tied  himself  at  Basle,  where  for  thirty - 
'irht  yean  he  filled  the  chair  of  Hebrew 
Wttsture,  and  where  he  died.  His  works  are 
"unerons.  including  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldsic 
Uricon,  a  Concordance,  and  a  Hebrew  Bible 
■  1  rok.  His  son  and  grandson  were  also 
•aintnt  Hebraists. 


1  rnsovHs,  He  became  Prior  of  the  Domini 
<*»  M  Cracow,  and  finally  settled  at  Rome, 
"sat  he  was  employed  on  a  continuation  of 
tt*  Ami,  of  Baroaius,  of  which  he  completed 
■in  volumes  (jriii.— aL). 


Chtbrta — The  secret  oral  tradition  re- 
■Aung  the  mystical  sense  of  the  Pentateuch, 
"csIUd  because  it  was  reputed  among  the 

*wiih  d -it-tors  that  it  was  "received"  [Heb. 

JafcW,  to  receive]  by  Moms  from  God,  by 


1  Joshua  from  Moses,  and  by  the  seventy  Elders 
from  Joshua.  But  it  really  originated  in 
I  Babylon  during  the  Captivity,  and  was  col- 
!  lected  and  put  into  writing  about  «.i>.  126  by 
I  Simon  ben  Jocbai.  It  professes  to  give  a 
mystical  meaning  to  every  word  and  every 
letter  of  the  Law  ;  and  its  peculiar  system  of 
assigning  mystical  numbers  to  letters  and 
I  words  was,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  copied 
by  early  Christian  writers. 

Cacangelics. — A  polemical  term,  in- 
vented by  bitter  Roman  controversialists  of 
the  Reformation  age  in  opposition  to  "  Evan- 
1  gelics,"  and  signifying  "  messengers  of  eviL" 
I  C&dock,  St.  [a.d.  550],  was  nephew  to 
Brecan,  King  of  Brecknock  shire,  and  founder 
and  first  abbot  of  Llancarvon,  in  Glamorgan- 

CsBdmoa. — The  author  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian English  poem  was  a  native  of  Korthum- 
hria.  Cjedrocn  was  a  servant  in  one  of  the 
Yorkshire   abbeys,  in  the  seventh  century. 

The  story  goes  that  he  had  shown  no  incli- 
nation at  all  to  verse-making  until  one  night, 
when,  sleeping  in  a  stable,  ho  had  a  wonderful 
dream.  He  was  ordered  to  sing  a  song,  and 
when  he  said  he  knew  none,  be  was  told  to 
"sing  the  beginningof  created  things."  From 
that  time  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  his 
art.  His  chief  work,  written  about  670,  was 
a  paraphrase  of  parts  of  tho  Bible,  the  parts 
chosen  by  him  being  the  Creation  of  tho World, 
the  chief  points  in  tho  history  of  the  Children 
of  Israel,  the  life  of  Daniel,  and  the  whole  of 
tho  Gospels.  Bede  says  of  him:  "Others  after 
him  tried  to  make  religious  poems,  but  none 
could  vie  with  him,  for  he  did  not  learn  the 
art  of  poetry  front  men,  nor  of  mon,  but  from 
God,"  and  this  was  tho  common  idea  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  died  somewhere  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  but  thu  exact  dato 
is  not  known, 

CWremoJUAriun-.— The  clergy  man  or 
layman  in  the  Roman  church  who  is  appointed 
expressly  to  regulate  the  ceremonies  of  solemn 
sorvices.  Such  a  skilled  officer  is  also  recog- 
□iaod  as  necessary  in  the  case  of  such  services 
as  Coronations,  State  funerals,  4o,  and  on 
many  other  occasions  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing ritual  order  and  ritual  propriety,  instead 
Of  allowing  thing"  to  take  their  chanco. 

Ca*rl«in.-Thi8  name,  meaning  the 
"  Fort  or  Town  of  the  Legion,"  was  given  by 
the  Romans  to  Chester,  upon  the  border  of 
North  Wales,  and  to  the  place  in  South 
Wales  which  is  still  called  Cue  rleon- upon - 
TJsk,  and  which  was  called  Frew  Legioiiii  by  tho 
Latin  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
the  place  where  the  early  British  martyrs, 
Aaron  and  Julius,  suffered  [AaBOH,  St.],  and 
of  which  Adolflus,  one  of  the  three  British 
bishops  who  attended  the  Council  of  Aries  in 
A.n.  314,  is  thought  by  some  to  " 
bishop,     f  Abbu-idu.]    Caerleon  w 


t>  have  been 
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political  province  of  the  ancient  British 
Church.  Eleven  occupiers  of  the  see  are 
named  by  Bishop  Stubbs,  who  remarks  that 
while  there  is  probably  some  truth  in  the  list, 
there  is  more  that  is  fabrication. 

Casarius  of  Aries  [a.d.  468—542].— 
One  of  the  greatest  of  early  French  bishops. 
He  was  born  at  Chalons,  and  spent  a 
portion  of  his  early  life  in  the  monastery  of 
Lerins.  In  consequence  of  ill-health  he  re- 
moved to  Aries,  and  having  in  a.d.  502  been 
consecrated  to  that  see,  he  remained  there  for 
the  rost  of  his  life.  He  presided  at  several 
Councils,  and  was  much  mixed  up  with  the 
Pelagian  controversy,  in  which  he  followed 
the  opinions  of  St.  Augustine  on  Grace  and 
Free  Will 

Caianites.    [Gaianit*?.] 

Cainites. — A  perverse  sect  of  heretics  of 
the  second  century,  or  the  latter  half  of  the 
first,  who  adopted  Cain,  Esau,  the  Sodomites, 
Korah,  and  Judas  Iscariot  as  objects  of  vene- 
ration. 

Cajetan  {a.d.  1469  — 1534]. — Surnamed 
from  the  Latin  name  of  Gaeta,  his  birthplace. 
He  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  who  also 
made  him  his  legate  in  Germany,  the  princi- 

Eil  object  of  his  mission  being  to  bring  back 
uther  to  the  obedience  of  the  Holy  See  before 
his  separation  was  finally  completed-  In  1519 
he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Gaeta  He  died 
at  Rome.  His  principal  work  was  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  Bible  in  five  folio  volumes. 

Calamus. — A  "  reed  "  or  tube,  made  of 
gold  or  silver,  through  which  the  contents  of 
the  chalice  were  drawn  into  the  mouth.  The 
custom  of  using  such  a  tube  was  a  step 
on  the  way  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from 
the  laity,  its  use  being  alleged  to  be  necessary 
to  provide  against  spilling  the  consecrated 
wine  through  waut  of  care  on  the  part  of  lay 
communicants. 

Calamy,  Edmund  [a.d.  1600—1666],  was 
born  in  London.  He  took  his  B.A.  degree  at 
Cambridge  in  1619,  being  a  member  of  Pem- 
broke Hall.  In  1626  ho  was  made  a  lecturer 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where  he  continued 
until  the  publication  of  Bishop  Wren's  arti- 
cles compelled  him  to  give  up  his  office 
and  leave  the  diocese.  He  then  received 
the  valuable  living  of  Kochford,  in  Essex,  but 
was  obliged  by  frequent  fits  of  ague  to 
relinquish  it,  whereupon  he  openly  renounced 
the  Church,  and  declared  himself  a  Presbyte- 
rian. In  1639  he  was  made  lecturer  of  St. 
Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  in  London,  which 
office  he  filled  for  twenty  years.  He  joined 
with  four  others  in  printing  a  pamphlet,  which 
they  published  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Smectymnuus,  this  strange  word  being  made 
up  of  the  initials  of  their  several  names, 
Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas 
Yoog,  Matthew  Newcomen.  William  Spur- 


stow.  This  book  was  written  as  t 
Bishop  Hall* s  Divine  Right  ofEpisco\ 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  anythi 
has  ever  issued  from  the  press  of  th< 
world  has  surpassed  this  work  in  s 
language.  In  1641  Calamy  was  app< 
of  the  well-known  Assembly  of 
His  views  became  more  moderate 
Independents  supplanted  the  Presl 
and  he  was  one  of  the  Presbyterian 
monstrated  against  the  execution 
Charles.  At  the  Restoration  CI 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  an 
him  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Covent 
he  refused.  When  the  Act  of  U 
was  passed,  he  resigned  his  prefer 
refused,  like  many  others,  to  at 
church  in  which  he  had  so  long 
Calamy  died  Oct.  29th,  1666,  of 
heart,  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  t 
caused  by  the  Fire  of  London. 

Calamy.  Edmund  [a.d.  1671- 
Grandson  of  the  last,  a  Presbyterian 
chiefly  known  as  having  edited  Bai 
and  Times,  which  publication  gave 
dispute  between  Calamy  and  Bishop '. 

Calderwood,  David  [a.d.  157 
— A  Presbyterian  minister,  who,  on  J 
visiting  Scotland  in  1617,  presented 
protest  against  the  establishment  of  E] 
For  this  he  was  summoned  before 
Commission  at  St.  Andrew's,  but  n 
submit,  he  was  sent  to  prison,  and 
leased  on  promising  to  leave  the  con 
retired  to  Holland  in  1619,  and  th 
his  Alt  are  Damascenutn,  or  the  Path 
English  Hierarchy  and  Church  obtru 
Church  in  Scotland.  On  the  death 
VI.,  in  1625,  he  returned  to  Scotlan 
1638  became  minister  of  Pencaitlanc 
Lothian.  In  1643  he  was  elected  o 
committee  for  drawing  up  the  Dir 
Public  Worship  in  Scotland.  But 
work  was  his  History  of  the  Kirk  oj 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  death 
VI. ;  it  was  not  published  during  hi 
but  the  MS.  was  preserved  in  th 
Museum,  and  the  Wodrow  Societ 
and  published  it  between  the  yean 
1845. 

Calendar. —An  ecclesiastical  I 
indicating  the  special  days  and  m 
served  by  the  Church  in  general,  or 
ticular  Church.  It  is  obvious  thl 
guido  must  have  suggested  itself  wh 
art  of  writing  and  the  religious  disK 
days  was  in  use.  Something  in 
of  a  written  calendar  long  in  use  ii 
about  250  years  before  Christ  by  th 
drian  Jew  known  as  Jesus,  the  son  < 
"  Why  doth  one  day  excel  anothfl 
all  the  light  of  every  day  in  the  yefl 
BunP  By  the  knowledge  of  the  1 
were  distinguished :  and  He  alt6H 
and  feasts.    Some  of  them  hath  He| 
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1  hallowed  them,  and  some  of  them 
made  ordinary  days  "  [Ecclus.  xxxiii. 
According  to  the  theory  generally 
in  the  Christian  Church,  Sunday  16 
I  by  our  Lord's  Resurrection,  which 
ice  on  that  day,  and  is  a  sufficient 
tion  for  substituting  it  for  the  last 
the  week  as  the  sacred  day  of  the 

Calendar  may  be  defined  as  a 
3  and  a  record  of  that  system  of 
s  and  feasts"  which  our  Lord  has 
I "  from  their  original  institution  by 
k,  and  of  those  "high  days"  which 
'hallowed"  by  His  sufferings  or  His 
b.  The  name  of  the  Calendar  is 
irom  the  I^atin  word,  CtUendarium, 
is  a  list  of  the  days  of  the  year  divi- 
months,  the  first  days  of  the  month 
nignated  "Calendar,"  so  named  be- 
a  priest  called  the  people  to  notice  that 
ewmoon. 

*leaiastical  calendar  may  be  so  con- 
as  to  indicate  all  the  holy  days, 
ble  "  or  *'  immoveable,"  in  a  particu- 
\  in  which  case  it  will  serve  as  a 
•r  that  year  alone,  or  it  may  be  so 
ted  as  to  show  the  "immoveable" 
only,  as  is  that  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
latter  case  it    is    supplemented  by 
"  for  finding  Easter    Day  and  the 
)veable  holy  days ;  and  from  the  two 
a  calendar  for  the  whole  of  any  year 
i  long  period  may  be  made.    Probably 
n  were  practically  constructed  in  the 
ance  by  taking  or  making  an  ordi- 
dendartum,  and   writing   the   names 
special    Church    days    against    the 
the  year  already  written.     Thus  a 
table  would  result,  which  would  com- 
rst,  a  list  of  days  under  their  usual 
and  designation,  secondly  a  list  of 
days  or  days  of  Church  observance, 
g  Sundays,  such  fasts  and  principal 
as  had  then  come  into  use,  and  the 
iy  lengthening  list  of  martyrs  and 
>ly  persons  who  were  commemorated 
le  service. 

tian  calendars  exist  of  as  early  a  date 
>urth  or  fifth  centuries,  but  the  earli- 
rn  one  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
&d  to  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  died  in 
>.  The  original  manuscript  is  in  an 
copy  of  Bede's  works  preserved  at 
and  hence  it  was  called  by  Martenc, 
t  printed  it  [  Vet.  Script,  vi.  635],  Caltn- 
Ftoriacense.  Later  mediaeval  calendars 
great  abundance  and  in  considerable 
a  copy  being  found  in  almost  every 
ervice  Book  or  private  Book  of  Hours 
been  preserved.  In  all  these  the  list 
ipal  saints  is  invariable,  but  there  is 
able  variety  among  the  minor  saints 
i  occurring  in  the  north,  for  example, 
x>  not  occur  in  the  south,  and  local 
in    the    calendars    of    monasteries. 


When,  at  the  Reformation  period,  an  endea- 
vour was  made  to  secure  as  much  uniformity 
as  possible  in  all  matters  connected  with  reli- 
gious observances,  the  Anglican  Calendar  was 
much  simplified,  and  was  finally  settled  in  the 
year  1562  ki  the  form  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar in  the  Prayer  Book.  The  saints  com- 
memorated may  be  divided  into  four  classes, 
namely: — The  Apostles  and  other  holy  per- 
sons of  the  First  Age,  or  specially  connected 
with  our  Lord ;  Martyrs  in  the  age  of  persecu- 
tion ;  Martyrs  and  other  saints  especially  con- 
nected with  England ;  and  French  and  other 
saints  not  included  in  either  of  the  preceding 
classes. 

Notices  of  these  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  names.  They  are  further  divided 
into  "red  letter"  and  " black  letter"  saints. 
The  former  are  those  for  whose  days  a  special 
collect,  &c,  is  provided,  and  so  called  because 
in  Rubricated  Prayer  Books  they  are  printed 
in  red.  When  only  one  ink  is  used,  they  are 
distinguished  by  difference  of  type.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  state  on  what  principle  the 
compilers  of  the  English  Calendar  made  their 
selection  of  names.  In  many  cases,  probably, 
it  was  the  recurrence  of  secular  anniversaries 
which  had  become  associated  with  certain 
days.  In  others,  English  and  French  martyrs 
seem  to  have  been  specially  favoured. 

Calendar  Brethren.  —  A  fraternity, 

embracing  both  sexes,  which  arose  in  Germany 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  spread  over  parts 
of  France  and  Hungary.  Its  chief  objects 
were  the  care  of  its  sick  members,  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  and  the  providing  masses  for  their 
souls.  It  took  its  name  from  the  custom  of 
meeting  on  the  Kalends,  or  first  day  of  each 
month ;  this  meeting  was  usually  closed  by  a 
meal,  but  after  a  time  it  became  abused  as  an 
occasion  of  riotous  living,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion broke  up  the  fraternity. 

Caliztines. — A  section  of  the  Bohemian 
Church  by  whom  great  resistance  was  offered 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup,  chalice,  or 
calix  (hence  their  name)  from  the  laity.  As 
they  were  the  advocates  of  continuing  to  ad- 
minister in  each  kind  [Lat.  Sub  utrdgue  specie], 
they  also  received  the  controversial  name  of 
Utkaquists.     [Bohemia.] 

Calixtus,  or  Callistus,  St.  [a.d. 
223].— The  fifteenth  of  the  Bihhops  of  Rome, 
who  succeeded  Zephyrinus  in  a.d.  211, 
occupied  tho  Papal  throne  for  five  years,  and 
then  suffered  martyrdom  by  being  drowned 
in  a  well.  His  memory  was  greatly  venerated 
for  many  ages,  but  in  some  works  of  a  con- 
temporary writer,  Hippolytus,  which  have 
been  discovered  within  the  last  few  years, 
both  Calixtus  and  Zephyrinus  are  accused, 
apparently  with  some  reason,  of  having  given 
way  to  the  heresy  of  the  Patbipassianb, 
which  led  on  to  that  of  Sabellius,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  tho  Trinity  was  transmuted 
into  a  form  of  (Jnitarianism.     The  name  of 
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St.  Calixtus  has  always  been  associated  with 
one  of  those  great  cemeteries  of  martyrs,  the 
Catacombs,  in  which  nearly  200,000  of  the 
early  Christians  are  said  to  have  been  laid. 

Calixtns,  George  [a.d.  1586—1656].— 
A  noted  German  divine  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  was  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Helm- 
stadt  for  forty. two  years.  He  was  chiefly  re- 
markable as  the  head  of  the  school  of  Syncbe- 
tists,  by  whom  an  earnest  endeavour  was 
made  to  put  an  end  to  the  divisions  caused  by 
the  Reformation. 

Call. — A  term  used  to  express  that  spirit- 
ual inclination  to  an  office  of  the  Christian 
ministry  which  is  otherwise  known  by  the 
theological  word  Vocation. 

Calmet,  Auoustinb  [a.d.  1672 — 1757]. — 
A  learned  Biblical  scholar,  who  contributed 
largely  to  the  interpretation  and  historical 
illustration  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  most  of  the  knowledge  on  the 
subject  which  was  possessed  by  English 
divines  down  to  recent  years.  Calmet  was  a 
Benedictine  monk,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
tuition  of  the  younger  monks ;  and  his  lectures 
to  them  formed  the  basis  of  a  Commentary  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  which  he  wrote 
in  Latin,  but  which  was  translated  into  French, 
and  published  in  twenty-three  quarto  volumes 
in  1707 — 16.  This  was  followed  by  a  History 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  by  his 
famous  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  in  four  folio 
volumes. 

CaloyerB. — Monks  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  name  signifies  "  a  good  old  age."  Greek 
monks  follow  the  rules  of  St.  Basil,  which  are 
more  rigorous  and  ascetic  than  those  of  the 
West.  They  are  divided  into  Ctenobites,  i.e. 
dwellers  together  in  one  monastery,  Anchorites, 
who  live  apart,  but  near  monasteries,  and  re- 
sort to  them  on  great  days,  and  Hermits, 
solitary  recluses.  Their  Hours  are  much  the 
same  as  those  in  the  West  [Canonical  Hours), 
but  they  have  four  Fasts  in  the  year,  namely, 
Lent ;  the  Fast  of  the  Apostles,  beginning  the 
eighth  day  after  Whit-Sunday  and  lasting 
three  weeks;  the  Fast  of  the  Assumption, 
lasting  fourteen  days;  and  Advent.  Their 
largest  monastery  is  that  of  Mount  Sinai. 

Calvary. — A  name  applied  to  an  artificial 
rock  or  hill  od  which  are  placed  images  repre- 
senting the  Crucifixion  and  the  groups  sur- 
rounding it.  Calvaries  are  very  common  on 
the  Continent,  as  adjuncts  to  churches  or 
religious  houses.  Thus,  in  the  yard  adjoining 
St.  Paul's  Church,  at  Antwerp,  there  is  a  high 
mound  with  a  winding  footpath,  at  various 
parts  of  which  are  groups  of  figures,  represent- 
ing the  procession  to  Calvary,  as  well  as  the 
Death  upon  it,  and  beneath  it  is  a  tomb,  in 
which  the  spectator  beholds  through  bars  the 
representation  of  the  dead  Christ. 

The  name  is  also  given  to  the  image  group 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  near  th$ 


Cross.  On  the  Continent  such  C 
very  common  by  the  wayside,  pla 
tations  to  prayer. 

Calvin,  John  [1509—1564],  i 
Noyon,  in  Picardy;  the  son 
Calvin,  or  Chauvin,  an  offici 
cathedral,  who  had  risen  from 
Gerard  Calvin's  eldest  son,  Charh 
priest  at  Noyon,  but,  as  many  pi 
day  did,  openly  professed  unbeli 
continued  to  hold  his  chaplaincy. 
1536,  refusing  the  Sacraments.  I 
Calvin  went  to  study  classics  in  ] 
he  is  said  to  have  been  so  strict  a 
manner  that  his  fellow-students  < 
"The  Accusative  Case."  He  h 
tended  by  his  father  for  the  Chui 
only  received  the  tonsure,  but  wai 
Cure  of  Pont  l'Eveque,  his  grandia 
place.  But  he  was  never  ordaina 
in  1529  was  sent  to  Orleans  CoUef 
applied  himself  to  the  Civil  Law  v 
de  Stella,  a  study  in  which  he 
made  great  progress  at  Bourges,  un 
Alciat;  here  also  he  studied  G 
Wolmar. 

By  this  time  he  had  become  de 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  German  red 
says  of  himself :  "Every  time  I  lool 
to  myself  my  conscience  was  goade 
stings.  But  God  took  pity  on  i 
quered  my  heart,  and  subdued  it 
by  a  sudden  conversion."  The 
that  he  began  to  teach,  and  thoug] 
retiring  habits,  he  was  so  full  of 
threw  himself  into  his  new  work  l 

On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
Paris,  and  there  published  Not 
de  Clemeitti&y  which,  though  o 
commentary  on  a  heathen  writer, 
covert  appeal  to  all  readers  on  behi 
tion  in  matters  of  faith.  When  1 
tion  in  France  began,  Calvin  i 
place  to  place  for  safety.  At  Poi 
the  first  time,  celebrated  the  La 
according  to  the  Reformed  mam 
spot  is  still  known  as  Calvin's  Car 
he  went  to  Basle,  where  he  studiet 
tures  in  the  original  Hebrew.  Hi 
the  first  edition  of  his  Institute* 
cated  it  to  Francis  I. 

He  then  resolved  to  visit  Q 
the  Reformation  was  making  sob 
under  the  protection  chiefly 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  daughter  of 
His  letters  to  her,  written  subteq 
among  the  most  interesting  of  k 
"I  do  not  hesitate  to  dinTm,"  I 
"  that  the  great  Catholic  bishop 
seventeenth  century,  directed  tht 
of  the  mightiest  men  in  France  4 
this  difficult  task  with  more  C2q 
ness,  intelligent  justice,  and  knofl 
world,  than  Calvin  displayed  infeg 
with  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara.'* 
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dways  loyal  and  generous  to  him  ; 
isband,  Hercules  d'Este,  displayed 
ostility  to  the  Protestants  that  he 
ind  after  wandering  from  place  to 
led  Geneva  in  August,  1536,  with 
jxpectation  than    that    he    would 
for  a  day  or  two.     But  here  he  met 
ter  reformer,   as  enthusiastic  and 
himself :  like  himself  also  both  in 
•nchman  and  a  refugee.     His  name 
in  FareL      He  had  succeeded  in 
the  Genevans  to  "  live  according 
r  Evangelical  law  and  the  Word 
ich  had  been  made  known  to  them, 
ill  masses  and  other  papal  cere- 
1  frauds,  images  and  idols,  and 
iher  in  unity  and  obedience  to  the 
>  he  lacked,  and  was  conscious  that 
the  power  of  organisation,  and  he 
Jalvin  possessed  it  in  a  wonderful 
Vith  extreme  difficulty,  and  after 
als,  he  persuaded  Calvin  to  become 
y  resident  in    Geneva,    and    the 
i  a  course  of  lectures  on  Divinity 
wr  1,  1536.    In  a  few  months  he 
up  the  formula  which  is  memora- 
first  Confession  of  Faith  by  the 
Church  of  France, 
ot  gives  the  following  account  of 
was  simple  in  form,  moderate  in 
free  from  many  of  the  theological 
ea  which  afterwards  arose  among 
lers;   its  principal  object  was  to 
» Reformed  faith  clearly  and  entirely 
Church  of  Rome,  its  traditions,  its 
and  its  worship ;  at  the  same  time, 
rely  in  harmony  with  the  facts,dog- 
recepts  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
ty  of  which  it  asserted  as  the  fixed 
law  of  the  Christian  faith.     The 
is  divided  into  twenty-one  articles, 
ng-point  of  the  first  three  is  the 
>rd  of  God,  '  as  they  are  contained 
y  Scriptures,'  and  at  their  close  all 
)mmandments  are  inserted  accord- 
9  version  given  in  the  Book    of 
The  ten  subsequent  articles  enu- 
announce  the  fundamental  doctrines 
teal  orthodoxy :  namely,  the  natural 
of  man;   the  redemption  by  our 
i  Christ ;  the  necessity  of  faith  in 
^generation  and  salvation ;  and  they 
the  insertion  of  the  whole  of  the 
Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer;  to- 
il this  previous  declaration : — *  All 
i  Christ  did  and  suffered  for  our 
l,  we  believe    truly  and  without 
it  is  stated  in  the  creed  which  is 
the  Church.'    The  eight  remaining 
at  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church, 
y  reduce  to  two.  Baptism  and  the 
jper ;  they  very  briefly  indicate  the 
irinciples  of  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
dnty  of  the  pastor  to  his  flock,  of 
o  the  civil  powers.    '  By  which  we 
it    every    Christian    is   bound   to 
.-7 


pray  to  God  for  the  prosperity  of  the  rulers 
and  governors  of  the  country  in  which  he 
lives,  to  obey  the  statutes  and  decrees  which 
are  not  in  opposition  to  the  commandments  of 
God,  to  strive  to  promote  the  public  welfare, 
peace  and  profit,  and  to  take  no  part  in  schemes 
which  may  provoke  danger  and  dissension.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  and 
to  be  exercised  by  its  authority,  these  articles 
formally  establish  the  punishment  of  excom- 
munication, which  we  hold  to  be  a  sacred  and 
salutary  weapon  in  the  hands  of  believers,  so 
that  the  wicked,  by  their  evil  conversation, 
may  not  corrupt  the  good  and  dishonour 
Christ.  We  hold  that  it  is  expedient,  and 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  God,  that  all 
open  idolaters,  blasphemers,  murderers,  thieves, 
adulterers,  and  false  witnesses,  all  seditious 
and  quarrelsome  persons,  slanderers,  pugi- 
lists, drunkards,  and  spendthrifts,  if  they  do 
not  amend  their  lives  after  they  have  been 
duly  admonished,  shall  be  cut  off  from  com- 
munion with  believers,  until  they  have  given 
satisfactory  proof  of  repentance.'" 

But  the  strain  was  greater  than  the  Swiss 
could  bear.  They  who  had  resisted  the 
foreign  dukes,  and  established  their  political 
independence,  were  determined  also  to  be  in- 
dependent of  moral  laws.  Calvin,  they  said, 
was  a  good  expounder  of  Scripture,  but  had  no 
right  over  their  morals :  he  was  only  restoring 
papal  tyranny,  with  himself  for  rope.  The 
malcontents  were  seconded  by  the  partisans  of 
the  old  religion,  and  in  March,  1538,  Calvin 
and  Farel  were  expelled  from  the  city,  on  the 
ground  that  that  they  had  withheld  the  Com- 
munion from  some  who  refused  to  accept  their 
doctrinal  views. 

Calvin  travelled  about  for  four  months, 
visiting  the  Reformed  bodies  in  various  parts, 
and  then  settled  himself  at  Strasburg,  where 
the  reformers  Bucer  and  Capito  esteemed 
him  highly;  there  he  set  up  a  French  Church, 
became  its  first  minister,  and  was  likewise 
chosen  Professor  of  Divinity.  His  affection 
for  the  Church  of  Geneva  still  continued,  as 
was  shown  by  the  answer  which  he  wrote  to 
Cardinal  Sadolet's  Epistle  to  the  Church  of 
Geneva,  inviting  them  to  return  to  the  ancient 
faith.  The  cardinal's  letter  was  calm,  tem- 
perate, and  generous  in  tone.  Calvin's  answer 
was  also  courteous  and  respectful,  but 
thoroughly  uncompromising  in  his  assertion 
of  his  own  position  and  of  the  evils  of  Rome. 
It  is  said — but  there  is  no  proof  forthcoming 
— that  the  two  antagonists  afterwards  met,  and 
were  mutually  pleased.  But  Calvin's  letter 
was  regarded  as  triumphing  over  the  cardinal. 

Two  years  later  the  divines  of  Strasburg 
desired  him  to  assist  at  a  Diet,  which  the 
Emperor  had  convened  at  Worms  and  Ratis- 
bon,  for  settling  the  differences  in  religion ; 
he  complied  with  their  request,  and  had  a 
conference  at  that  meeting  with  Melancthon. 
By  this  time  the  town  of  Geneva  was  very 
pressing  for  his  return ;  at  last  he  yielded  to 
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their  importunity,  and  went  thither  in  Sep- 
tember, 1541.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
settle  a  form  of  discipline  and  a  consistorial 
jurisdiction,  with  a  power  to  inflict  censures 
and  canonical  penances  even  to  excommuni- 
cation; this  method  was  thought  by  many 
persons  to  be  too  rigorous  and  too  nearly 
approaching  to  Roman  tyranny;  notwith- 
standing, the  matter  was  carried,  and  this 
new  canon  legally  passed  by  an  assembly  of 
all  the  people,  November  20th,  1641,  the 
clergy  and  laity  pledging  themselves  to  an 
unalterable  conformity  to  it.  Calvin  made 
for  himself  a  great  many  enemies  by  his  in- 
flexible severity  in  maintaining  the  rights  and 
jurisdiction  of  his  consistory,  these  rigours 
being  sometimes  the  occasion  of  disturbances 
in  the  town. 

His  conduct  towards  Servetus  has  been 
justly  condemned  [Servbtus],  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  religious  toleration  was  a 
virtue  which  men  were  only  beginning  to 
learn,  and  the  condemnation  of  Servetus  was 
approved  even  by  the  gentle  Melancthon. 

Calvin  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry 
and  very  considerable  learning,  had  a  good  me- 
mory, and  was  a  brilliant  writer.  His  earnest- 
ness on  behalf  of  his  opinions  has,  perhaps, 
never  been  surpassed ;  even  Maimbourg  and 
Moreri  allowed  him  to  be  a  person  of  wisdom 
and  learning,  of  a  very  regular  and  sober  life, 
and  so  far  from  covetousness  that  he  died 
worth  only  £50,  including  the  value  of  his 
library ;  but  they  add  that  he  was  a  melan- 
choly and  also  irascible  man,  and  that  even 
his  friends  charged  him  with  being  satirical. 

He  had  always  been  of  feeble  and  delicate 
frame,  and  on  the  27th  of  May,  1564,  he  died, 
in  perfect  calmness,  exhorting  all  about  him 
to  cling  to  the  Gospel  which  he  had  taught 
them,  and  to  walk  worthy  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness. He  was  buried,  according  to  his  own 
request,  in  that  portion  of  the  burial-ground 
of  Geneva  allotted  to  the  poor,  and  the 
precise  spot  is  unmarked  and  unknown. 

Calvin's  whole  works  have  been  published 
in  several  editions.  His  Commentaries  on  the 
Scripture*  are  still  regarded  as  of  great  value, 
from  their  critical  power  and  spiritual  in- 
sight. But  his  chief  work  is  his  Christian 
Institute*,  the  design  of  whieh  was  to  ex- 
hibit a  full  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformers ;  and  as  no  similar  work  had  ap- 
peared before,  it  leaped  at  once  into  popularity. 
It  went  through  several  editions  in  his  life- 
time, has  been  translated  into  all  the  principal 
modern  languages,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
Christian  world  ever  since  has  been  so  re- 
markable, as  to  entitle  it  to  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  very  few  books  which  have  done 
something  to  change  the  world.  Many  lives 
of  Calvin  have  been  written ;  one  of  the  best 
is  M.  Guizot's,  St.  Louts  and  Calvin, 

Calvinists. — The  school  of  religious 
thought  which  professes  to  be  founded  on  the 


theology  of  Calvin.  The  peculiar  doctrii 
believed  by  them  are  held  in  combination  w 
either  the  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  or  1 
Independent  theories  of  Church  governma 
and  are  usually  classified  under  fiveheads,  call 
"  The  Five  Points."  They  are  (1)  Partial 
Election,  (2)  Particular  Redemption,  (3)  Mo 
Inability  in  a  Fallen  State,  (4)  Irrenstil 
Grace,  and  (5)  Final  Perseverance.  Thi 
may  be  more  fully  explained  thus :  (1)  Tk 
God  has  chosen  a  certain  number  in  Christ 
everlasting  glory  of  His  free  grace  and  kn 
without  respect  to  His  foresight  of  their  M 
and  good  works,  or  any  conditions.  Ik 
the  rest  of  mankind  He  has  been  pleased t 
pass  by  and  leave  for  destruction.  (2)  Ik 
Christ  Jesus,  by  His  sufferings  and  dett 
made  atonement  for  the  elect  only.  (8V Tfc 
mankind  are  totally  depraved  by  the  Fall,  II 
unable  to  perform  any  good  action;  audi 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  as  well  st  1 
the  guilt  of  an  actual  corrupted  nature,  th 
are  obnoxious  to  eternal  damnation  and  I 
miseries.  {4)  That  God  doth  effectually  a 
by  His  Word  and  Spirit  those  whom.Hekl 
been  pleased  to  elect  to  life,  so  that  they  csj 
not  but  yield  to  His  grace.  (5)  That  sushi 
be  so  called  cannot  finally  fall  from  that  Mi 
of  grace. 

Calvinistio  Methodists.— The  * 

lowers  of  George  Whitfield.    [MrraoDism 

CamaldolitOB.— A  reformed  congiff 
tion  of  Benedictine  monks,  founded  by  1 
Romuald,  a  noble  of  Ravenna,  in  the  eleVasi 
century.  St.  Romuald  opened  a  monaftaj 
for  his  friends  and  followers  at  Camslai 
near  Arezzo,  about  thirty  miles  east  < 
Florence,  and  after  the  death  of  their  foal 
they  took  their  name  from  this  monastsj 
instead  of  being  called  Romualdines,  ss  tt 
had  been  during  his  lifetime.  There  are  U 
divisions  of  the  Camaldolites ;  viz.,  mod 
who  live  in  community  like  other  mad 
and  hermits  who  live  in  solitude.  9 
rule  of  the  order  in  both  divisions  is  a  vi 
austere  one.  There  are  also  Camaldok] 
Nuns,  who  assume  the  name  of  "Nuns of  Q 
Lady  of  Pity." 

Cambridge,  University  of. — This  d 
the  other  more  ancient  Universities  have" ' 
been  so  merged,  for  very  many  practi 
poses,   in  their    colleges  that  their 
existence  is  popularly  lost  sight  of.    [Ui 
siTiES.]  Of  late  years  their  independents 
has  been  brought  into  view  by  the 
at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  of  "  non- 
students.'*      The  University  existed 
the  colleges,  and  from  it  the  colleges 
their  rise.    [Collbgiate  System.] 

The  seventeen  colleges,  in  which  all  1 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  were  * 
before  the  change  just  referred  to,  were : 
at  various  periods  ranging  from  the 
to  the  nineteenth  centuries,  but  they 
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•  lent  in  the  aggregate  an  educational  institu- 
tion which  has  existed  in  the  same  locality 
from  a  much  more  ancient  date  than  the 
fwmdttion  of  any  existing  college. 

Of  the  University  of  Cambridge  the  origin 
ii  not  very  clearly  defined.  We  put  aside  Dr. 
Cains'  fable  of  its  foundation  in  b.c.  375  by  a 
Spanish  prince  named  Gantaber,  who  brought 
professors  and  lecturers  from  Athens  (De 
Antie.  Cantab.  Acad.,  1568),  and  come  to 
history.  The  Venerable  Bede  records  that 
when  Sigebert  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  East  Anglia,  in  the  year  631,  being  the 
ink  Christian  king  of  that  part  of  England, 
he  let  up  a  u  school,"  for  the  instruction  of 
rath  in  literature,  similar  to  institutions  which 
at  tad  seen  in  France,  where  he  had  spent  most 
of  his  previous  life ;  and  that  Bishop  Felix, 
who  came  to  him  from  Kent,  furnished  him 
with  masters  and  teachers.  There  is  some 
foundation  for  this  statement  in  the  met 
that  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
vith  the  a^nst*"***  of  Benedict  Biscop,  estab- 
lished a  system  of  instruction  and  examination 
■early  analogous  to  the  University  system, 
vhkh  was  continued  by  Aldhelm,  one  of  his 
successors.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
fiat  this  "  school "  of  Sigebert's  was  set  up 
in  (hantabridge  as  the  most  important  town 
ia  East  Anglia. 

When  East  Anglia  was  recovered  from 
its  Danish  conquerors  in  the  ninth  cen- 
ter, Cambridge  again  became  a  great 
•dacational  town,  many  students  going  to 
node  there,  and  halls  being  built  where 
they  could  receive  instruction  from  learned 
■en.  These  "tutors"  and  "professors" 
vere  almost  certainly  in  the  first  instance 
■embers  of  the  monasteries  which  abounded 
ia  sad  around  the  town  of  Cambridge.  It  was 
n  the  nature  of  things  also  that,  in  connection 
*&h  such  lecture  halls,  the  domestic  life  of  the 
•sdeota  should  be  maintained  to  some  extent 
ntheaame  form  as  it  was  in  the  colleges  of 
■ferdate. 

Subsequent  notices  are  given  by  Fuller  in 
his  History  of  the  University,  but  not  from 
fljasmporary  writers,  as,  for  instance,  that 
ling  Henry  I.  obtained  his  surname  of 
Beaderk  from  the  learning  which  he  im- 
fcbed  at  Cambridge ;  but  the  real  foundation 
tf  the  University  in  anything  approaching  to 
its  later  shape  can  hardly  be  placed  earlier 
*sn  1109,  when  (in  old  Fuller's  quaint  and 
taming  translation  from  Peter  of  Blois) 
*J$nd,  abbot  of  Crowland,  sent  over  to  his 
£**oar  of  Cotenham,  nigh  Cambria,  Qislebert, 
■s  fellow-monk  and  professour  of  Divinity, 
Jith  three  other  monks,  who,  following  him 
*fo  England,  being  thoroughly  furnished 
*ith  Philosophical  Theorems  and  other  primi- 
tive sciences,  repaired  daily  to   Cambridge; 

sad  having  hired  a  certain  publique  Barne 
■ade  open  profession  of  their  sciences,  and 

Js  short  space  of  time  drew  together  a  great 

Mampany  of  scholars." 


At  first  the  students  must  have  lodged  and 
boarded  with  the  townsmen,  but  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
body  led  to  the  establishment,  first  of  hostels 
or  halls  for  common  life,  of  which  Fuller 
gives  a  list  of  thirty-four  (the  last,  he  says, 
existed  till  1540) ;  and  then  of  regularly  in- 
corporated colleges,  which  in  some  cases  grew 
out  of  such  of  these  hostels  as  received  from 
any  source  an  endowment. 

In  1381  the  charters  and  records  of  the 
University  were  burned  in  the  course  of 
a  dispute  between  its  members  and  the 
townsmen.  There  are,  however,  evident 
traces  of  its  corporate  condition  as  a 
University  at  a  much  earlier  date,  for  its 
Chancellor,  Masters,  and  some  of  its  privileges 
are  mentioned  in  royal  letters  of  Henry  III. 
as  early  as  1231,  and  the  earliest  existing 
charter,  preserved  among  the  public  records, 
is  dated  45  Hen.  III.,  i.e.,  about  thirty  years 
later.  The  present  condition  of  the  Univer- 
sity, as  a  legal  body,  was  given  by  the  Act 
13  Eliz.,  c  29,  and  at  the  same  time  a  body  of 
statutes  was  passed  which  regulated  the 
University  till  1858;  a  new  body  then  re- 
placed them,  which  in  its  turn  is  now  in  the 
act  of  yielding  to  a  third ;  of  these  last  some 
received  the  Koyal  approval  in  Council  27th 
February,  1882,  and  others  still  await  it. 

THE   COLLEGES. 

St.  Peter's  College  (usually  called  Peter- 
house). —Founded  by  Hugh  de  Balsham,  sub- 
prior  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  1257. 

Clare  College, — Founder,  Richard  de  Badow, 
1326.  Re-founded  in  1342  by  Elizabeth,  sister 
of  the  Earl  of  Clare. 

Pembroke  College,  1343.  —  Founder,  Mary, 
widow  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Qonville  and  Caius.  —  Originally  Gonville 
Hall,  founded  1347  by  Edmund  Gonville. 
Enlarged  and  almost  re-foundod  in  1558  by 
Dr.  Caius,  physician  to  Queen  Mary. 

Trinity  Hall. — Founded  by  John  Cranders, 
prior  of  Ely,  enlarged  in  1345  by  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich. 

Corpus  Christi  College. — Founded  by  two 
religious  guilds  about  1350.  Frequently 
called  Benet  College,  from  its  close  proximity 
to  the  church  of  St.  Benedict. 

King's  College. — Founded  by  Henry  VI.  iu 
conjunction  with  Eton,  in  imitation  of  Wyke- 
ham's  foundations  of  Winchester  and  New 
College,  Oxford. 

Queens*  College.  —  Founded  by  Margaret 
of  Anjou  and  Elizabeth  Woodville. 

St.  Catherine's  College.— Founded  in  1473 
by  the  Provost  of  Keys. 

Jesus  College. —  Originally  a  Benedictine 
nunnery  founded  in  1133  by  Malcolm  IV., 
King  of  Scotland.  Converted  into  a  college 
by  Bishop  Alerch,  tutor  of  Edward  V. 

Christ's  College. — Founded  by  Bishop  Bing- 
ham, 1442 ;  re-founded  by  Margaret,  mother  of 
Henry  Vn. 
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St.  John9*  College. — Originally  a  hospital  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  a  house  of  Canons 
Regular,  restored  and  re-founded  by  Bishop 
Fisher  in  1516. 

Magdalene  College. — Originally  a  Benedic- 
tine priory.  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
began  the  erection  of  a  college,  but  he  being 
beheaded  for  high  treason,  the  unfinished 
college  was  given  to  Lord  Audley,  who 
finished  it. 

Trinity  College. — The  largest  in  the  world, 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  colleges  and 
several  hostels,  which  was  done  in  1546. 

Emmanuel  College. — Founded  on  the  site  of 
a  Dominican  convent  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
in  1584. 

Sidney  Sussex  College. — Originally  a  Fran- 
ciscan monastery,  turned  into  a  college  by 
Frances,  aunt  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  widow  of  Thomas  Ratcliffe,  Earl 
of  Sussex,  1589. 

Downing  College. — Founded  in  1801,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  Sir  George  Downing. 

Cavendish  College.  —  Founded  in  1873  to 
enable  students  to  obtain  education  with  the 
greatest  possible  economy. 

Selwyn  College.  —  Founded  in  1882  in 
memory  of  Bishop  Selwyn. 

A  detailed  account  of  each  College,  and 
varied  information  on  University  life,  will 
be  found  in  Dickens's  Dictionary  of  Cam* 
bridge. 

CameroniailB. — A  body  of  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians. After  the  Covenanters  had 
been  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
at  Bothwell  Bridge  on  June  22nd,  1679, 
the  war  or  rebellion  was  still  continued 
under  the  leadership  of  Richard  Cameron 
and  Donald  Cargill,  who  issued  a  "De- 
claration" at  Sanquhar  on  June  22nd, 
1680,  openly  proclaiming  war  against  the 
King  of  England  and  Scotland  and  all  his 
adherents ;  repudiating  monarchy  also  as  well 
as  prelacy,  and  avowing  their  intention  of 
setting  up  some  other  form  of  government. 
Cameron  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  a  month 
later,  and  Cargill,  after  going  through  the 
form  of  excommunicating  the  king,  was  ap- 

Srehended  and  executed  at  Edinburgh,  on 
uly  27th,  1681.  After  the  Revolution  of  1688 
the  three  then  remaining  ministers  of  the 
Cameronians  were  received  as  ministers  of  the 
Established  Kirk;  but  tho  body  of  the  sect 
refused  to  receive  the  ministers  who  were 
thus  reconciled  to  the  Establishment,  and 
preferred  remaining  without  a  minister  until 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
some  ministers  who  had  been  expelled  from 
the  kirk  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance Were  accepted  as  the  leaders  of  the 
sect.  In  1743  Alexander  Macmillan,  one  of 
these  ministers,  established  the  Reformed 
Presbytery.  Under  this  new  name  the  Came- 
ronians still  exist,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  only 
true  representatives  of  the  Covenanters  among 


Scottish  Presbyterians.  It  is  only  tines  1 
Volunteer  movement  began  that  any  memfe 
of  the  sect  have  been  allowed  to  take  the  ot 
of  allegiance  without  suspension  and  e 
pulsion  from  it;  and  in  their  dislike  I 
44  prelacy  "  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  ax 
whatever.  There  are  thirty  or  forty  cofign 
gations  of  Cameronians  or  Reformed  Pnibj 
terians  in  the  Hebrides,  and  some  areik 
found  in  Ireland  and  America. 

CameronitesJ.  —  A  school  of  Fwad 
Protestants,  taking  their  name  from  Job 
Cameron  [a.d.  1580 — 16251,'  a  man  of  mm 
learning,  born  at  Glasgow,  but  estabhshsd  I 
a  teacher  of  theology  among  the  Protest*! 
at  Sedan,  Saumur,  and  Montauban.  Hi 
special  point  was  the  reconciliation  of  GsJ 
vinistic  and  Arminian  doctrine  respecting  4 
Divine  decrees  of  mankind  to  salvation* 
damnation.  His  attempt  was  not  ■uiwah 
but  it  was  followed  up  by  Moses  AmyM 
from  whom  the  Amyraldists  took  their 


Camlaardsv— A  large  party  among  f 
French  Protestants  of  Lauguedoc  in  f 
beginning*  of  the  eighteenth  century,  *! 
rose  against  the  tyranny  and  crotl 
exercised  by  Louis  XIV.  and  hit  Jpw 
ment  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict* 
Nantes  (by  which  toleration,  had  for  a  til 
been  shown  to  Protestants)  in.  1685.  H 
name  is  supposed  to  be  oeriyed  from  fl 
44  camise,"  or  white  blouse  in  which  <■ 
were  accustomed  to  array  themselves  *fcj 
making  their  night-attacks;  but  among  tha 
selves  thoy  were  known  as  "the  ChildrtB 
Cod."  They  were  cruelly  persecuted,  ■ 
finally  dispersed  with  horrible  barbads) 
The  last  of  their  captains,  Cavalier,  etasf 
from  France,  entered  the  English  service,  I 
came  Governor  of  Jersey,  and  died  in  174ft 

Campanile. — The  detached  bell-tow 
a  church.  In  Italy  there  are  very  fine  ■ 
lofty  examples  of  such  bell-towers,  ll 
round  and  square :  that  of  Florence,  M  i 
high  and  45  feet  square,  was  designed  br( 
famous  Giotto ;  the  tower  of  Avineffl 
Bologna  is  320  feet  high  and  two  yaidft 
of  the  perperidicular ;  that  of  Pisa  is  16#| 
high  and  four  yards  out  of  the  perpondkrij 
that  of  Cremona  is  395  feet  high.  J 

Campaniles  are  not  unknown  in 
with  English  churches.    There  v 
old  St.  Paul's,  and  a  fine  one  until  thr 
generation  opposite  the  south  porch  of 
bury  Cathedral,  since  the  wanton 
of  which  the  peal  of  bells  has  had  no 
There    are    also    such    detached   tow* 
Elstow,  near  Bedford ;  at  Ledbury  and 
bridge,  in  Herefordshire ;  and  at 
Gloucestershire.     There  are  traditions 
they  wore  the  work  of  guilds  of 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
sation  of  church  building  at  the  Refc 


J 


John    M'Liud,    a   Scottish 

Jiviiu'  of  great  spiritual  influence,  bom  at 
iilniao*  in  Argyllshire,  in  1800,  of  which 
jansh  liii  father  was  minister.  After  being 
•  fludtin!  of  both  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
Dunratiaa,  he  became  miniater  of  Bow,  in 
Don inrtoq shire,   in   1 826  ;   but  having  with 

K  earnestness  preached  that  Christ  died 
1,  olherwise  "  there  is  no  sufficient  war- 
nnt  for  ailing  upon  men  to  believe  in  God's 
lira  to  them,"  he  was  prosecuted  for  heresy 
ud  deposed  by  the  Assembly  in  1831.  The 
mnona  preached  to  his  flock  were  published 
ntro  12mo  volumes  the  same  year.  In  1833 
hs  bqjpn  an  independent  ministry  in  Glas- 
pw,  ud  held  it  till  he  was  compelled  by 
feting  health  to  resign  it  in  1859.  The  most 
JBfatant  of  his  works  is  his  treatise  on  tho 
Atonement,  in  which  he  m.intjin.  that  our 
Lord's  whole  work  from  beginning  to  end, 
ud  not  Barely  the  vicarious  act  of  satisfaction 
lor  en  by  His  death,  is  an  atonement — a 
ukuig  of  fallen  man  at-one  with  God.  This 
vurk  has  had  a  very  marked  influence  on 
tie  cantroreraiea  which  have  gathered  round 
thii  important  subject.  In  1868  the  Uni- 
writy  of  Glasgow  made  its  author  a  D.J). 
AH  >bo  knew  him  declared  that  his  life  was 
cce  of  lingular  holiness.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod 
•Wared  that  his  character  was  that  of  the 
■cat  perfect  Christian  he  had  ever  known. 
Bt  died  in  1872. 

CarapbellitSI,  Americas.  —  A  sect  of 
Amman  Baptists  founded  by  an  Irish  Pres- 
hrtehin  preacher,  named  Thomas  Campbell, 
sidy  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  started 
hie  wet  on  the  principle  of  unsoctariamsm, 
but  psined  few  followers.     Divisions  quickly 


jhl  IS  to  church  government,  with  baptis 
W  immersion  ss  its  distinctive  point  of  prac- 
tice. The  Campbell! tee,  who  also  call  them- 
■h*"  Disciples  of  Christ,"  or  simply  "  Dis- 
"fJes,"  now  number  many  congregations  in 
"»  United  States,  and  a  few  also  are  found  in 


-This  cardinal  was  brought 
-~  dose  connection  with  England.  He 
***  sent  as  Papal  Nuncio  to  England 
">  niie  money  through  Henry  VIII.  for  a 
Wrwith  the  Turks;  on  which  occasion  tho 
™g  appointed  him  to  the  Bishopric  of  Salis- 
Wt,  which  see  he  occupied  from  1524  until 
htvae  deprived  of  it  by  the  same  kino;  in 
1M4.  Campeggio  was  sent  to  England  again 
"  ambassador  to  ait,  with  Wolsey,  as  repre- 
•Witi™  of  the  Pope  in  the  question  of  the 
{"WOs  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen 
•attains  of  Arragon.  After  his  failure, 
took  no  further  part  in  public 


afterwards  took  deacon's  orders  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Going  to  Douai,  he  joined  the 
Komish  communion  and  became  a  Jesuit  at 
Rome  in  1673.  In  1580  he  was  sent  by  Pope 
Oregory  XIII.  on  a  mission  to  England,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  indicted  for  high 
treason  for  adhering  to  the  Bishop  of  Home, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  enemy,  and  for  raising 
forces  in  his  interest.  He  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  executed  at  Tyburn,  persisting 
obstinately  to  the  last  in  defending  the  Pope  a 
authority  against  that  of  the  Queen.  He  had 
some  time  before,  in  a  written  paper,  chal- 
lenged the  English  clergy  to  a  disputation. 
He  was  an  amiable  and  highly -cultured  man. 


They  wow,  however,  often  held  in 
Scotland,  long  before  the  time  of  the  Method- 
ists, by  the  Covenanters. 


[Cot 
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CanceLli. — The  name  in  the  early  Church 
for  the  "screens,"  as  we  now  call  them, 
which  enclose  the  altar-fpace  from  the  choir, 
aii-los   and   the   nave    in  any    Urge    church. 

[C».»c,i.] 

Candidate,  Lut.  ctnididatut,  white-robed. 
— It  was  a  Roman  custom  for  a  man  who 
sought  auy  public  office  to  be  clad  in  a  white 
garment  of  a  special  character,  called  the  toga 
Candida. 

In  the  Christian  Church,  candidates  for 
baptism  used  to  receive  a  white  vesture  from 
the  priest  when  admitted  into  the  Church. 
Confirmation  then,  as  a  rule,  immediately 
followed  baptism ;  consequently,  the  white 
vesture,  called  the  chritonu,  would  be  worn 
by  the  candidate  for  that  rite.  Hence,  it  has 
been  a  very  general  custom  down  to  our  own 
time,  for  female  candidates  for  confirmation 
to  be  clothed  in  white.  The  white  garment 
typifies  the  purity  of  heart  and  intention 
required  from  one  seeking  any  rcajiousible 
office,  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  or  dedicating 
himself  to  the  service  of  God. 

In  the  case  of  candidates  for  baptism,  when 
adults,  the  Rubric  directs  that  "  tamely  notice 
shall  be  given  to  the  Bishop,  or  whom  he 
shall  appoint  for  that  purpose,  a  week  before 
at  least,  by  the  parents  or  some  other  discreet 
persons,  that  so  due  care  may  be  taken  for 
their  examination,  whether  they  be  sufficiently 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  aud  that  they  may  be  exhorted  to 
prepare  themselves  with  prayer  and  fasting 
for  the  receiving  of  this  Holy  Sacrament." 

Candidates  for  Confirmation,  if  they 
have  been  baptised  as  infants,  are  to  Ira 
brought  by  their  godfathers  and  godmothers 
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"  to  the  Bishop  to  be  confirmed  by  him,  as  soon 
as  they  can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  be  further  instructed  in  the 
Church  Catechism  set  forth  for  that  pur- 
pose." If  baptised  as  adults,  the  Rubric  says 
that  "  it  is  expedient  that  every  person  thus 
baptised  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  as 
soon  after  his  baptism  as  conveniently  may 
be,  that  so  he  may  be  admitted  to  the  Holy 
Communion." 

It  rests  with  the  curate  of  every  parish 
to  bring  or  send  in  writing,  with  his  name 
subscribed  thereunto,  the  names  of  all  such 
persons  within  his  parish  as  he  shall  think  Jit 
to  be  presented  to  the  Bishop  to  be  confirmed. 
(Rubric  at  end  of  Catechism.) 

Candidates  for  Holy  Communion  must  be  con- 
firmed, or  ready  and  desirous  for  confirmation. 
The  curate  has  power  to  reject  open  and 
notorious  evil  livers,  or  those  who  have  by 
word  or  deed  caused  the  congregation  to  be 
justly  offended,  or  those  betwixt  whom  he 

Serceives  malice  and  hatred  to  reign.  Can- 
idates,  moreover,  are  required  "  to  examine 
themselves,  whether  they  repent  them  truly 
of  their  former  sins,  stedfastly  purposing  to 
lead  a  new  life,  having  a  lively  faith  in  God's 
mercy  through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  re- 
membrance of  His  death,  and  be  in  charity 
with  all  men."     (Church  Catechism.) 

Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  are  required  to 
be  "apt  and  meet,  for  their  learning  and 
godly  conversation,  to  exercise  their  ministry 
duly,  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  edifying 
of  His  Church."  Each  bishop  exercises  a  dis- 
cretion as  to  what  amount  of  learning  is  "apt 
and  meet."  The  standard  varies  in  different 
dioceses;  for  full  information,  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Bishop  before  whom 
the  candidate  proposes  to  present  himself. 
Persons  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  Diacon- 
ate  until  they  are  three  and -twenty  years  old; 
and  to  the  Priesthood  until  they  are  "  f  our- 
and- twenty  years  complete"  (Canon  34). 
Each  candidate  must  also  exhibit  letters- 
testimonial  of  good  life  and  conversation  from 
three  beneficed  clergymen  who  have  known 
his  life  and  behaviour  for  three  years  next 
before.    (Canon  34.) 

Candlemas  Day  (Feb.  2). —A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  festival  of  the  Purifi- 
cation of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  name  being 
derived  from  the  fact  that  lighted  candles 
were  borne  about  in  processions  and  placed  in 
churches  in  memory  of  Him  who  "came  to 
be  a  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles  and  the 
glory  of  His  people  Israel."  Candle-carrying 
on  this  day  remained  customary  in  England 
till  its  abolition  by  an  order  in  Council  in  the 
second  year  of  King  Edward  VI.  [Purifi- 
cation, Feast  op.] 
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Candles,  Use  of. — A  candle  (from  candeo, 
I  burn")  was  originally  made  of  wax.  When 


it  grew  thinner  in  shape  towards  the  end 
was  a  "taper."  It  is  a  matter  of  chsp 
whether  the  "many  lights"  of  which  we 
told  at  the  breaking  of  bread  at  Troas  (i 
xx.  8)  was  symbolical  or  not.  "  There  u 
ground,"  says  Dean  Plumptre,  "  for  am 
ing  that  the  lamps  at  this  early  period  1 
any  distinctive  ritual  or  symbolic  char 
ter,  though  it  would  be  a  natural  express 
of  respect  that  two  or  more  should  be  pi* 
in  front  of  the  Apostle,  or  other  presidi 
elder  at  such  a  meeting,  beside  the  loaf  ids 
was  to  be  broken  and  the  cup  which  was  to 
blest."  (Bishop  Ellicott's  Commentary  m  I 
Bible,— "  Acts  of  the  Apostles.") 

The  same  writer  inclines  to  the  belief  tt 
the  "  many  lights "  are  emphasised  by  w 
of  answer  to  the  calumny  propagated  by  t 
enemies  of  the  faith  that  the  meetings  wi 
held  in  darkness  for  indulgence  in  shamel 
sins.  The  advocates  of  the  ceremonial  I 
of  lights  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  en 
Christians  were  familiar  with  the  symbols 
meaning  of  the  candlesticks  in  the  Temj 
service,  and  that  this  has  been  continued  fn 
the  beginning.  There  is  no  proof,  howwn 
of  the  use  before  the  fourth  century;  it 
mentioned  both  by  Athanasius  and  Jem 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  a  ski 
rule  that  wax  candles  must  always  be  atig 
during  the  Mass ;  even  a  village  priest  oani 
say  Mass  without  two  candles.  One  mi 
always  be  used  also  when  the  Communion 
brought  to  the  sick  or  when  Extreme  Unoti 
is  given.  The  two  candles  are  to  symbol 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,  His  Divinity « 
Manhood. 

Candlish.,  Robert  Smith,  was  bom 
Scotland  in  1 807.  He  was  educated  at  Gk 
gow,  entering  the  University  there  in  181 
He  then  went  as  private  tutor  to  Eton  i 
1831,  when  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Ha 
years  later  he  was  ordained  to  St.  Georgi 
Edinburgh,  and  soon  became  famous  for  1 
preaching.  He  joined  Dr.  Chalmers  in  I 
movement  which  afterwards  led  to  the  fori 
tion  of  the  Free  Church,  and  in  1839  mm 
in  the  General  Assembly  the  suspension 
the  Strathbogie  ministers  [Chalmers].  1 
same  year  the  Prime  Minister  nomipS] 
him    Professor    of    Biblical     Criticism 
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Edinburgh,    but    the    appointment 
nounced  by  the    Earl  of  Aberdeen 
House  of  Lords,  and  cancelled.     He 
prominent  part  in  organising  the  Free 
after  the  disruption  in  1843,  and  in  1849 
General  Assembly  appointed  him  su 
Dr.  Chalmers  as  Professor  of  Divinity  to 
College,  Edinburgh,  but  he  did  not 
it.  He  remained  at  St.  George's  till  1861, 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Cunningham  as  Pri 
New  College.    From  that  time  till  his 
in  1872  he  was  the  most  prominent  man 
General  Assembly.    His  writings  show 
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ability,  though  they  have  now  little  influence. 
The  chief  are  Contribution  to  ths  Exposition  of 
tit  Book  of  Exodus,  An  Examination  of 
Mmvt't  Theological  Essays,  Ths  Gospel  of 
hrjwtness,  Select  Sermons,  Ths  Two  Great 
Cmmmdments,  Ths  Fatherhood  of  God, 

Canute.  —  An  ancient  sect  of  heretics 
Motioned  by  Theodore^  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  It  is  not  known  when  or  where 
their  opinions  were  current,  or  what  they 
were.  Some  think  that  the  Gainites  or 
Clink*  are  meant ;  others  that  they  were 
ao  named  from  their  shameful  vices,  just  as 
it  is  said  in  the  Revelation,  "  without  are 
dogi"(Rev.  xxii.  15);  while,  again,  it  has 
been  thought  that  cynic  or  "  Doggish " 
philosophers  were  the  persons  in  view. 

Canon. — This  word  is  from  the  Greek, 
isd  ognifies  primarily  a  cane,  or  reed.  Hence 
came  two  derivatives  in  our  tongue  of  widely 
different  meanings — "  cannon,"  meaning  ety- 
nologically  a  hollow  tube  (Cf.  Milton's 
t.  L,  vi  519),  and  canon,  a  straight  rod 
and  for  making  straight  lines,  or  for  mea- 
•aranent,  and  hence,  by  a  natural  metaphor, 
ink  in  art,  in  criticism,  or  in  morals.  In 
(Sal  tl  10,  "  As  many  as  walk  by  this  rule  " 
M  in  the  Greek,  **  by  this  canon."  So  in 
*  Cor.  x.  13 — 16.  In  this  sense  canon  is 
frequently  used  in  classical  Greek;  e.g.,  Aris- 
totle lays  that  the  good  man  is  the  canon 
md  measure  of  truth.  Chief  epochs  or  eras 
»  hiitory  were  called  '•  time  -  canons,"  and 
in  music  the  monochord  was  the  canon,  as 
king  the  basis  of  all  musical  intervals.  Con- 
•qoently,  in  religious  matters  the  word  canon 
kinched  off  into  several  meanings.  Thus  it 
*u  sometimes  a  name  given  to  the  creed,  or  to 
i  roll  or  catalogue  of  the  clergy,  or  of  saints. 
It  k  also  a  name  given  to  certain  dignitaries 
•1  the  Church,  as  well  as  to  rules  and  laws  in 
fcfeine  and  discipline.  These  will  be  found 
the  various  heads  which  follow. 


t  C»non  of  Scripture.  —  The  list  of 

wb  received  by  the  Church  as  the  rule  of 
frith  and  practice.  These  Scriptures  are 
•Bed  in  the  Sixth  Article  of  Religion,  "  The 
puonical  Books. "  The  expression  is  found 
&  Origen,  and  may  mean  either  books  which 
fcna  the  rule  for  faith,  or  books  "  admitted 
^  the  rule  of  the  Church.*'    Dr.  Westcott 

• 

JJ»  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the 

"to  wan  the  sense  originally  intended. 

fte  Canon  of  Scripture  naturally  falls  into 

to  two  divisions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ftoti. 

(1)  The  former  division  the  Church  of 
&gknd  accepts  from  the  Jews.  The  Ca- 
•ttKal  Scriptures  of  the  Sixth  Article  are 
•tarical  with  those  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  as 

*  present  received  by  them,  and  as  testified  to 

*  the  first  century  by  Josephus.     The  eol- 
fetion  of  writings  known  by  us  as  the  Apo- 


crypha, and  read,  according  to  the  article  just 
referred  to,  "  for  example  of  life  and  instruc- 
tion in  manners,"  but  "  not  to  establish  any 
doctrine,"  is  received  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  not  inferior  to  the  other  Scriptures. 
The  ground  for  this  acceptance  is  that  these 
writings  were  received  by  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  among  their  standard  religious  litera- 
ture, but  rejected  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
because  of  their  hatred  of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature;  and  that  though  there  is, 
admittedly,  not  a  single  quotation  from  the 
Apocrypha  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
alluded  to  in  Hebrews  xi.,  and  is  quoted  by 
the  early  Christian  Fathers.  But  it  is  not 
denied  that  "  among  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth 
century  there  was  serious  doubt,"  and  the 
doctrine  expressed  by  the  Church  of  England 
in  Article  VI.  is  based  upon  the  opinion  of 
Jerome,  the  greatest  Biblical  doctor  of  the 
early  Church. 

(2)  The  New  Testament  Canon  rests  first 
of  all  upon  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Church 
in  its  earliest  days  received  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  as  the  Scriptures 
of  Truth.  Thus  St.  Peter  speaks  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  as  Scriptures  (2  Pet.  iii.  16),  and  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas  quotes  St.  Matthew 
with  the  formula,  "It  is  written."  Justin 
Martyr,  in  the  second  century,  speaks  of  the 
Gospels  (which  he  calls  "  Memoirs  ")  as  being 
used  in  the  congregation.     [Bible.] 


Canons  Apostolical. — The  ecclesias- 
tical regulations  known  by  this  name  were 
certainly  not  written  by  the  Apostles.  They 
were,  in  all  probability,  drawn  up  from  time 
to  time  from  the  second  century  down  to  the 
sixth.  There  are  eighty-five  of  these  canons, 
the  first  fifty  of  which  are  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  rest.  The  whole  are  accepted  by  the 
Greek  Church ;  in  the  West  only  the  former 
portion  are  held  binding.  "The  greater 
number — seventy-six  out  of  eighty-five — re- 
late to  the  clergy,  their  ordination,  the  con- 
ditions of  consecration,  their  official  minis- 
trations, orthodoxy,  morality,  and  subordina- 
tion; also  to  their  temporalities,  and  to  the 
relation  of  the  diocese  to  the  province."  The 
criticism  which  the  sixteenth  century  set  on 
foot  disproved  absolutely  their  Apostolic  ori- 
gin, and  further  showed  that  some  of  them 
were  unknown  in  the  days  of  St.  Jerome. 
Their  value  lies  in  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  the  practice  and  discipline  of  the  early 
Church. 

Canon  Law. — The  collection  of  eccle- 
siastical constitutions  and  rules,  relating  to 
faith  and  morals,  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  Church.  Its  regulations, 
as  far  as  the  whole  body  of  it  is  concerned, 
are  only  held  binding  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  many  of  the  regulations  have 
passed  into  the  occlesiastical  system  of  the 
Church   of    England  and    other  Protestant 
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bodies.  Its  sources  are  manifold.  First,  of 
course,  come  rules  and  regulations  gathered 
directly  from  Holy  Scripture.  Following 
these  we  have  what  are  known  as  the  Apos- 
tolical Canons.  [See  Canons  Apostolical.] 
To  these  came  to  be  added  the  opinions  of  the 
great  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  decrees  of 
Councils,  and  the  decretals  and  bulls  of  Popes. 
Of  com  so  laws  proceeding  from  the  Church 
could  have  no  force,  except  ecclesiastically, 
until  the  empire  became  Christianised.  The 
Council  of  Nice  put  forth  certain  canons 
respecting  morals  as  well  as  doctrines,  and 
as  these  were  ratified  and  circulated  under 
the  sanction  of  the  emperor,  we  may  put  this 
as  the  beginning  of  Canon  Law.  The  history 
of  the  early  codification  of  the  various  eccle- 
siastical enactments  is  obscure.  A  compila- 
tion was  made  by  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  another  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Isidore  of  Seville  [9.*.],  but 
the  famous  collection  of  doctrines  bearing  his 
name  are  now  deservedly  known  as  the 
Forged  Decretals  [?.*.].  The  first  great 
collection,  however,  was  that  known  as  the 
Deeretum  of  G ration.  It  was  begun  by  two 
bishops  of  Chartres,  a.d.  1114,  and  completed 
by  Gratian,  a  Benedictine  monk  (1150).  It 
comprises  ecclesiastical  legislation  from  the 
time  of  Constantino  to  that  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  About  1230  Raymond  of  Penna- 
fort  published  his  decretals,  a  collection  of 
epistles  written  by  popes,  or  by  cardinals 
under  their  direction,  to  settle  successive  con- 
troversies concerning  social  and  moral  sub- 
i'ects.  A  supplement  to  this  work  was  pub- 
ished  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  1298,  and 
to  this  was  added  a  successor  by  Pope 
Clement  V.  in  1308.  Later  additions  were 
made  by  Pope  John  XXII.,  in  a  collection 
called  Extravagant*,  i.e.,  documents  travelling 
beyond  the  limits  of  previous  decrees.  A 
celebrated  lawyer  of  Bologna,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  named  Andreas,  wrote  a 
Commentary  on  the  various  decretals,  and 
called  it  Novellee,  after  his  daughter,  who 
was  a  brilliant  scholar,  and  had  given  him 
much  assistance.  The  books  named  form 
together  the  Corpue  Juris  Cattoniei,  or  "  Body 
of  the  Canon  Law."  But  though  this  work 
gives  law  to  Koman  Catholic  Christendom, 
it  has  undergone  much  modification  from  time 
to  time,  especially  by  the  Concordat*,  that  is, 
treaties  entered  into  by  the  Pope  with  those 
sovereigns  and  governments  whose  municipal 
system  does  not  admit  of  the  application  of 
pure  and  simple  canon  law. 

In  our  own  country  Canon  Law  was  never 
accepted  in  its  entirety,  but  before  the  Refor- 
mation a  modified  form  of  it  stood  on  an 
equal  footing  with  civil  law,  and  they  were 
studied  together.  English  Canon  Law  thus 
comprised  two  divisions — Legative  Constitu- 
tions, i.e.,  ecclesiastical  enactments  made  in 
national  synods  at  the  time  of  the  infancy  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  IVovincial,  the 


decrees  of  synods  held  under  fourl 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  from  Lb 
Chichele.  When  the  Reformation 
was  enacted  that  a  review  of  the  O 
should  be  made,  and  that  until  this 
all  ecclesiastical  enactments  whit] 
interfere  with  the  law  of  the  land 
in  force.  This  review  was  begun 
never  been  completed ;  and  hence  ] 
much  of  the  confusion  that  hangs  i 
ecclesiastical  law  of  England. 

Canon  of  a  cathedral,  or  oil 
church,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary 
because  he  was  one  of  the  list  of  ec 
connected  with  that  church..  T 
establishment  of  monasticism  it  cai 
that  those  clergy  who  lived  on  a 
foundation  were  sustained  by  the  pa 
the  undivided  cathedral  property,  a 
to  say  Divine  service  in  the  choir 
same  regularity  as  monks.  This, 
was  subject  to  modification.  Tho 
who  thus  followed  monastic  rules 
under  a  common  roof  were  known  • 
Regular,  and  those  who  went  abn 
world  and  performed  spiritual  offi 
same  manner  as  prebendaries  and 
cathedrals  of  the  present  day,  wi 
Secular  Canons,  because  they  i 
tctculo  (in  this  world),  and  took  u] 
which  the  Regulars  did  not,  the  cur 
In  their  case  the  property  of  the 
was  divided  into  portions,  one  for  ei 
who  was  known  as  a  prebend, 
being  derived  from  prebenda,  til 
served  out  by  the  Roman  Sta 
Canons  Secular  of  cathedrals  w< 
tomed  to  meet  in  a  united  body, 
the  Regulars.  This  united  body  * 
as  the  Chapter  [q.  «\].  At  the  Be 
those  cathedrals  which  were  served 
Regular,  i.e.,  which  had  a  monaster 
to  them,  had  to  be  placed  on  a  nan 
tion,  as  the  monasteries  were  dissoli 
thedral.J  This,  of  course,  great 
the  position  of  canons.  They  wa 
to  marry,  and  became  heads  of 
Under  the  nepotism  which  so  widely 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  can 
came  sinecures,  in  which  bishop] 
quently  placed  their  sons,  bestow 
them  parochial  preferment  at  the  ■ 
An  old  gentleman  who  died  a  few 
was  heard  to  complain  bitterly  tk 
to  reside  by  law  three  months  at  on 
three  at  another  (for  his  father  In 
sively  held  two  sees),  three  at  H* 
and  three  at  living  No.  2,  he  ft* 
tremely  hard  to  get  any  holiday.  U 
ties  Act  put  an  end  to  such  difficnl 
Recent  ecclesiastical  legislation  (l 
Vict.,  cap.  113)  has  made  much- 
with  respect  to  cathedral  canonzli 
were  suppressed,  and  the  incomes  hi 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  j 
five  of    the  six   canonries  are  ej 
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tripe  of  Divinity  (2),  HebreV, 
Logy,  Ecclesiastical  History; 
oined  to  the  Archdeaconry  of 
ly  two  canonrie8  are  joined  to 
ips  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at 
t  has  been  warmly  urged  by 
reformers  that  all  canonries 
inected  with  religious  instruc- 
ig,  instead  of  being  the  sine- 
tome  of  them  are.  Of  late 
t  be  denied  that  among  our 
is  have  been  and  still  are  some 
;st   lights  of  the  Church    of 


<jorab.y. — Whilst  the  changes 
ve  just  described  were  in 
ition  was  made  that  it  would 
able  to  institute  a  body  of 
3ns,  as  recognition  of  minis- 
or  other  services  rendered  to 
Hie  Kev.  W.  Palmer,  in  his 
Events,"    &c    (1883),  thus 

movement : — "  The  Govern- 
gration  with  the  Archbishop  of 
.*.  Howley)  and  the  Episcopate, 
rd  the  Reform  Bill  for  the 
.gland,  providing  for  Church 
the  principle  of  taking  from 
ans,  chapters,  and  dignitaries, 

funds  which  had  long  been 
:ure,  and  applying  these  funds 
piritual  wants  of  the  millions 
who  had  grown  up  suddenly  in 
ring  districts  of  the  country, 
itute  of  teachers.  It  was  a 
f  Church  extension.  Looking 
ice  and  essence  of  religion  in 
ta  adjuncts,  it  seemed  impos- 
,hankfulness  for  a  plan  which, 
ime,  made  provision,  however 
>r  the  prodigious  spiritual  desti- 
nglish  people ;  for  their  preser- 
tianity  and  all  that  it  involves, 
ast  a  design  it  was  unavoidable 
:erest&,  ideas,  and  principles 
ted.  It  was  easy  to  overlook 
d  which  was  the  ultimate  end, 
ation  of  minor  but  more  imme- 
ences.  Amongst  the  strongest 
t  the  time  against  the  abolition 
r  offices  which  had  long  been 
ecure,  was  the  argument  that 
ession  or  suspension  of  such 
virion  for  a  learned  clergy  ex- 

time  in  the  composition  of 
ogy  would  be  fatally  impaired, 
published  a  work  on  cathedral 
which  he  strongly  resisted  the 

cathedral  offices,  which  he 
j  effective.  Mr.  Manning  was 
e  same  cause.  They  did  not 
in  fact  those  offices  never  had 
r  given   to  learned  men,  and 

from  time  immemorial  been 


4 'The  archbishop  and  prelates  were  hard 
pressed  by  arguments  in  Parliament  against 
the  ruin  of  a  provision  for  a  learned  clergy, 
and  still  more  of  the  power  of  rewarding  dis- 
tinguished clergy  by  their  appointment  to 
poor  but  dignified  offices,  such  as  those  of 
prebendaries  and  dignitaries  in  cathedrals. 

44  Had  this  opposition  succeeded,  the  funds 
for  Church  extension  would  have  been  vastly 
reduced,  for  these  benefices,  though  their 
estates  were  usually  let  at  nominal  rents, 
returned  upon  renewal  of  leases,  at  the  fall 
of  lives,  great  sums  of  money  as  renewal  fines. 
Sometimes  a  fine  amounting  to  £20,000  or 
£30,000  would  be  paid ;  and  the  estates  of  one 
prebendal  stall  in  London  wero  computed  to 
be  likely  to  return,  when  out  of  lease,  £100,000 
per  annum. 

"The  author  was  one  of  those  who  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  principle  and  objects 
of  the  Bill.  He  could  not  think  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  learned  clergy  was  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  Church,  and  was  contented 
to  leave  that  desirable  object  to  the  provi- 
dence of  God  and  the  call  of  necessity. 

"  The  Archbishop,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
the  advocates  of  the  measure,  were  severely 
pressed  by  the  leaders  of  the  High  Church 
party  to  abandon  great  part  of  the  scheme, 
and  the  Archbishop  did  not  seem  well  able  to 
answer  their  arguments. 

"  The  author  then,  being  convinced  that  the 
opposition  to  the  measure  was  grounded  on  a 
narrow  view  and  an  imperfect  conception  of 
facts,  and  that  prebendaries  and  sinecurists 
had  never  been  remarkable  for  learning  ;  and 
feeling  that  the  opposition  was  thus  unreal, 
ventured  to  write  direct  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  suggesting  to  his  Grace  that 
under  the  circumstances,  if  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  insisted  that  the  Bishops  under 
the  Bill  would  no  longer  have  the  power  of 
marking  their  sense  of  distinguished  clerical 
services  by  honorary  offices  and  distinctions 
such  as  the  sinecure  prebendal  stalls  and  dig- 
nities, that  object  might  be  attained  consis- 
tently with  the  suppression  of  sinecures  by 
creating  honorary  canonries  in  each  cathedral, 
to  which  the  Bishops  should  appoint,  and 
which,  being  merely  honorary  and  unendowed, 
would  precisely  meet  the  demands  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Bill.  The  author  explained 
that  this  was  the  course  adopted  by  Napoleon 
I.  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  Gallican 
Church  in  1801,  when  he  constituted  honorary 
canons  in  every  cathedral,  whom  the  Bishops 
might  appoint  in  unlimited  numbers. 

44  The  author  was  surprised  to  receive  an 
answer  from  the  Archbishop  by  the  next  post, 
directing  him  to  send  up  at  once  all  par- 
ticulars of  the  plan,  with  all  the  documents 
and  books  which  he  quoted  to  establish  the 
matter  of  fact.  He  thereupon  sent  up  his 
books  and  authorities,  and  also  a  sketch  of 
several  clauses  embodying  the  plan,  for  in- 
sertion   in    the    Act    of    Parliament.      The 
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clauses  were  in  a  few  days  accordingly  in- 
sorted  by  Parliament  with  scarcely  any 
change,  all  opposition  having  ceased  upon 
their  introduction;  and  a  compromise  was 
come  to  with  the  opponents,  by  which  they 
consented  to  retain  tho  sinecure  offices,  with- 
out their  estates ;  and  hence  the  unendowed 
offices  of  prebendaries  and  dignitaries  in  some 
cathedrals,  while  in  others  the  honorary 
canons  are  established  as  above  stated.  The 
author  included  in  the  clauses  a  pro- 
vision that  the  number  of  honorary  canons 
should  not  be  indefinite,  as  in  France ;  that 
they  should  be  twenty-four  in  each  Cathedral, 
and  that  only  two  should  be  appointed  in  each 
year.  He  was  informed  some  years  after  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission- 
ers, whom  ho  accidentally  met  at  the  Bishop 
of  London's,  that  the  records  of  the  whole 
affair,  including  his  correspondence,  were  pre- 
served in  the  records  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners." 

The  following  passage  (Section  23)  from 
the  Act  3  and  4  Victoria,  cap.  113,  expresses 
the  object  of  the  institution  of  honorary 
canonrios : — 

44  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  all 
bishops  should  be  empowered  to  confer  dis- 
tinctions of  honour  upon  deserving  clergymen, 
be  it  enacted  that  honorary  canonries  shall  be 
hereby  founded  in  every  cathedral  church  in 
England  in  which  there  are  not  already 
founded  any  non-residentiary  prebends,  digni- 
ties, or  offices ;  and  the  holdors  of  such  canon- 
ries shall  be  styled  honorary  canons,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  stalls,  and  to  take  rank  in  the 
cathedral  church  next  after  the  canons,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  respecting 
the  mode  of  their  appointment,  and  other- 
wise, as  shall  be  determined  on  by  the  au- 
thority hereinafter  provided,  with  the  consent 
of  the  chapters  of  the  said  cathedral  churches 
respectively." 

Canon  of  the  MaM.— In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  that  portion  of  the  service 
which  begins  after  the  Sanctus,  and  com- 
prises "the  very  words  of  our  Lord,  and 
prayers  received  from  Apostolical  tradition  or 
piously  ordered  by  holy  Popes." 

Canonical  Hours. — Hours  set  apart  for 
prayer  and  praise.  Their  origin  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  Jews,  who  appear  to  have 
prayed  thrice  a  day  (Ps.  lv.,  17  ;  Dan.  viM  10), 
and  the  Apostles  carried  on  tho  same  custom 
(Acts.  ii.  15;  iii.,  1;  x.  30).  Several  early 
Christian  Fathers,  Clement,  Tertullian,  Jerome, 
all  speak  of  these  times  as  hours  of  prayer. 
Gradually  tho  hours  were  increased  first  to  five 
then  to  seven,  the  latter  being  adopted 
because  of  tho  devout  cry  of  the  Psalmist  in 
Psalm  cxix.,  104.  In  this  fully  developed 
arrangement  the  hours  are  distinguished  as 
follows : —  1st  Prime,  about  6  a.m. ;  2nd, 
Tierce,  about  9  a.m. ;  3rd,  Sext,  about  noon ; 


4th,  Nones,  about  2  or  3  p.m. ;  6t 
about  4  or  later ;  6tb,  Compline,  ab 
7th,  Matins  and  Lauds,  at  midnigl 
to    persecution    Christian    assem 
largely  held  at  night,  and  when 
ceased    these    night    meetings 
in    commemoration    of    the     mai 
experience  proved  them  to  be  a 
morality.     In  consequence  Matins 
were  placed  at  daybreak.      The  1 
contained  the  offices  for  the  seve 
prayers,  readings,  hymns  and    p 
called  the  Breviary.    In  England 
sion  "  Canonical  Hours  "  is  someti 
to  the  hours  within  which  marriaj 
be   legally  performed  in  church 
special  license. 

Canonical  Obedience.— Tl 

which  is  due  to  an  ecclesiastics 
In  England  ever}-  clergyman  tak 
of  canonical  obedience  to  his  bii 
being  instituted  to  a  benefice,  or  li 
curate. 

Canonisation.— An  act  of 

of  Rome,  whereby  he  decrees, 
quiry,  that  a  certain  person  is 
to  be  added  to  the  canon  or  roll  oi 
and  to  be  publicly  venerated  in  all 
Catholic  Church.  The  custom  of 
dates  from  very  early  Christian  tin 
adopted  from  heathen  nations: 
and  Romans,  for  instance,  exalted  1 
to  the  ranks  of  the  gods.  With  i 
the  creation  of  each  new  god  dejpei 
Senate,  and  people  were  forbidd 
private  gods  of  their  own,  or  ton 
gods  unless  they  were  duly  sanctic 
far  laws  were  mado  for  regulating 
tion,  or  the  making  of  saints.  P 
Apostles  and  a  few  other  chief  8*1 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  were  regard 
by  general  consent,  without  any  i 
cess.  Down  to  the  tenth  centur 
of  canonisation  rested  with  each  m 
The  procedure  was  as  follows  :— 
in  whose  diocese  a  martyr  died  1 
count  of  the  martyrdom  to  the  Oi 
with  a  petition  that  the  marty 
canonised  ;  the  metropolitan  sua] 
other  bishops  of  the  province  tti 
matter,  and  gave  his  decision;  fl| 
the  diocese  then  had  the  power] 
or  not,  according  to  that  decision] 
tenth  century  each  bishop  ej 
whether  a  person  was  worthy  to  BjJ 
but  in  this  case  the  honour  paid' 
would  be  confined  to  the  diocese 
the  bishop  ruled. 

In  993  the  first  general  4 
was  decreed  by  Pope  John  XV. 
then  canonised  was  to  be  honovfl 
out  the  whole  Church.  This  wi 
former  bishop  of  Augsburg,  who  4 
he  had  already  been  reverenced  ( 


i 


lit  dimes!  of  Augsburg.  Still,  individual 
bubop*  oerdsed  their  ancient  rights  of  add- 
Bg  aunti  to  the  calendars  in  their  own  dio- 
hms,  until  in  1170  tope  Alexander  III.,  on 
tomial  of  many  alleged  abuses,  confined 
Soi  power  to  the  Pontiff.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  several  canonisations  by  individual 
hshcpB  ware  still  performed,  and  were  even 
United  bv  the  Koman  see.  But  in  1634 
Urban  VIU.  decreed  that  if  such  acts  of 
BBOoisition  continued  they  would  have  no 
tiMtj ;  at  the  same  time,  he  laid  down 
muits  regulations  for  the  exercise  of  this 
pour.  The  appeal  for  canonisation  was 
family  supported  by  the  bishop  or  some 
ether  functionary.  The  appeal  itself  must  be 
ittdt  •'  ?.™ ip,  in  the  presence  of  a  promoter 
Idn,  .nly    called    "devil's  advocate," 

vtuM-  duty  it  is  to  detect  flaws  and  weak 
pointa  m  the  proposed  saint's  character  or  in 
lie  evidence  produced.  If  the  inquiry  is 
■tiahctory,  and  the  eminent  virtue  of  the 
prc'l-wd  saint  be  proved  and  certified  by 
tdiiclE*,  f  authenticated,  then  three  suc- 
■H  regations  are   convened,   at    the 

Ibid  ■  ch  the  Pope  presides,  and  the 
JtVik  are  Admitted;  the  Pupal  consent  in 
firm,  and  a  da  v  fixed  for  the  canonisation  to 
I  Ut  psue  at  'St.  Peter's.  On  the  day  of 
"  — as  is  said  in  honour  of  the 
ae  is  unveiled,  a  day  is  fixed 
■  vloch  hit  memory  is  to  be  annually  cele- 
"" "  'i,  n!  thanksgivings  are  offered  to  God, 
'if  Church  has  now,  it  is  said,  another 

' v.vHiKition "  differs  from  "beatifica- 
I  that  the  "canonised  saint"  is  to  be 
— _d  by  the  whole  Church;  whereas  he 
hi  "beatified,"  or  "blessed,"  is  to  be 
is  such  only  by  a  particular  church 

Canopy.  —  Etymologically,  a  net  hung 
bed  to  keep  off  gnats  (from  eonopt,  a 
gnat),  thence  the  tester  of  a 
bed.  Applied  ecclesiastically  to 
the  covering  over  an  altar, 
throne,  stall,  or  tomb.  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  the 
ornamental  projections  over 
doors  and  windows,  and  popu- 
larly to  the  sound-boards  over 
pulpits.  The  most  beautiful 
I  canopies  in  old  churches  be- 
long to  the  Decorated  and 
Perpendicular  styles. 

Canterbury,  Arch- 
■tsttoraic  of.  —  This  ancient 
patriarchal  see  is  scarcely  infe- 
:  rior  in  ecclesiastical  importance 
,_  to  that  of  Rome.  Even  so  early 
as  the  days  of  St.  Anaelm  [a.  d. 
WW]  Pope  Urban  II.  gracefully  designated 
—  men  incumbent  as  "  alterius  orbis  papa," 
tsssfh  knowing  nothing  then  of  the  great 
*ajt*ru  world  of  America  which  would  look 
■>  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  its  Chris- 


tian father.  The  see  was  founded  by  Ethel- 
bert.  King  of  Kent,  under  the  advice  of  St. 
Gregory,  Bishop  of  Home,  when  St.  Augus- 
tine and  his  companions  came  to  establish 
among  the  Saxons  the  Christianity  which 
had  so  long  been  known  in  the  country. 
St  Augustine  landed  at  Ebb's  Fleet,  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  596.  On  June  2, 
697,  Ethelbert  was  baptised,  and  Canter- 
bury having  been  constituted  a  bishopric 
by  him,  Augustine  was  consecrated  to 
the  see  by  Vergiliua,  Archbishop  of  Aries, 
on  November  16th,  697.  The  ecclesias- 
tical plan  suggested  by  St.  Gregory  was 
that  the  country  should  be  divided  into 
two  provinces,  with  twelve  bishoprics  in 
each,  the  Archbishops  being  seated,  after 
the  death  of  St.  Augustine,  at  London 
and  York.  But  Canterbury,  not  London, 
became  the  permanent  seat  of  the  southern 
archbishopric,  and  there  were  never  twenty- 
four  dioceses  in  England  until  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  St.  Augustine  died 
on  May  26,  60S,  and  King  Ethelbert  in  616. 
Laurence,  the  second  Archbishop,  with  Melli- 
tu»,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Justus,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  soon  became  disheartened  at  the 
continued  paganism  of  Eadbald,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Ethelbert,  and  determined  to 
retire  to  Fmuce,  aa  their  predecessors,  the 
British  bishops,  had  retired  to  Wales  under 
similar  though  much  more  disheartening  cir- 
cumstances. Eventually,  the  conversion  of 
King  Eadbald  caused  Laurence  to  remain  at 
hia  post,  and  thus  the  continuity  of  the 
Anglo-Paxon  Episcopate  is  unbroken,  Arch- 
bishop having  since  succeeded  Archbishop  in 
regular  order  for  nearly  thirteen  centuries. 

The  IHoeeu  of  Canterbury,  over  which  the 
Archbishop  presides  aa  any  ordinary  bishop 
would,  consists  of  the  county  of  Kent  (with 
the  exception  of  a  small  district  around 
Gravesend  and  Rochester,  which  belongs  to 
the  see  of  Rochester).  To  this  is  added  a  dis- 
trict in  Surrey  containing  about  80,000  persons 
around  Croydon  and  Addington,  the  Arch- 
bishop's country  residence,  and  Lambeth 
Palace,  his  London  residence,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames.  The  population  of  the 
diocese  in  1881  was  653,269. 

The  Froeinee  of  Canterbury  comprehends 
twenty-four  dioceses ;  namely,  those  of — 
Hands*/. 


Bath  and  Wells. 


Hereford. 


St.!  D«Tirt.' 
Salisbury. 
Southwell. 
Truro. 


._  .    held. 

Until  the  year  11 
were  also  included  ir 

Over  these  twenty-four  dioceses  of  England 
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and  Wales  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
exercises  what  is  called  a  metropolitical  juris- 
diction, the  nature  of  which  is  explained  at 
length  in  another  article  [Akchbxshop.].  His 
great  office  makes  him  the  sacerdotal  bead  on 
earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  he  is 
practically  regarded  as  the  Patriarch  of  all 
Churches  of  the  Anglican  succession.  He  is 
styled — the  title  being  confirmed  by  Pope 
Innocent  VI.  in  a.d.  1354 — the  Primate  of  all 
England  and  Metropolitan ;  and  he  is,  ex 
officio,  the  first  subject  of  the  Crown  after  the 
Princes  of  the  blood  Royal.  The  endowment 
of  the  office  is  now  fixed  at  £15,000  a  year. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
ninety-two  Archbishops  who  have  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Canterbury  from  the  foundation  of 
the  see  and  province  to  the  present  time. 


Accession. 

Augustine  507 

Laurentius  .  604 

Mellitus                .  619 

Justus  .  624 

Honorius  627 

Peusdedit    .  655 

Theodore  668 

Brihtwald     .  693 

Tatwin  731 

Nothelm  735 

Cuthbert  741 

Breogrwin  759 

Jeanbert  766 

Ethelhard    .  793 

Wilfred                 .  805 

Feologild     .  832 

Ceolnoth      .  833 

Ethelred  870 

Plegmund     .  890 

Athelm  914 

Wulfhelm     .  923 

Odo       ...  942 

Alfsin    ...  959 

Dunslan  960 

Ethelgar  988 

Sigeric  ...  990 

Elfric    ...  995 

Alpheice               .  1005 

Living  .                .  1013 

Ethelnoth     ,        .  1020 

Eadgif                   .  1033 

Robert.                .  1051 

Stigand  (dep.  1070)  1052 

Laofranc      .        .  1070 

Anselm.        .       .  1093 

Ralph  d'Eacures  .  1114 
William  deCorbeuil  1123 

Theobald              .  1139 

Thomas  a  Becket  1162 

Richard                .  1174 

Baldwin                .  1185 

Hubert  Fitz  waiter  1193 

Stephen  Lansrton.  1207 

Riohard  Grant     .  1229 

Edmund  Rich      .  1234 

Boniface        .        .  1245 

Robert  Kilwardbj  1273 

The  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  the  existing 
fabric  of  which  was  erected  between  1070  and 
1495,  occupies  ground  which  has  been  the  site 
of  successive  churches  from  the  primitive  ages 
of  Christianity  to  the  present  time.  Respecting 
the  earliest  of  these  churches,  there  is  a  trust- 
worthy historical  notice  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  died  in  a.d. 
7  35.  Writing  of  St.  Aupusti  ne,  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  historian  sayB  that 


Accession. 
John  Peckham  .  1279 
Robt.  Winchelsey  1294 
Walter  Reynolds .  1313 
Simon  Meopham .  1328 
John  Stratford  .  1333 
Thos.  Bradwardine  1349 
Simon  Islip  .  .  1319 
Simon  Langham  .  1366 
William  Whittlesey  1368 
Simon  Sudbury  .  1375 
William  Courtenay  1381 
Thomas  Arundel .  1396 
Henry  Chicheley  1414 
Jobn  Stafford  .  1443 
John  Kemp  .  .  1452 
Thomas  Bourgobier  14*4 
John  Morton  .  1486 
Henry  Dene  .  1502 
William  Warham.  1503 
Thomas  Cranmer.  1533 
Reginald  Pole  .  1556 
Mathew  Parker  .  1559 
Edmund  Grindal.  1575 
John  Wbi'gif  t  .  1583 
Richard  Bancroft  1604 
George  Abbot  .  1610 
William  Laud  .  1633 
William  J  axon  .  16f  0 
Gilbert  Sheldon  .  1663 
William  Suncroft )  1A*- 
(dep.  in  1690)  j  1677 
John  Tillotson  .  1691 
Thomas  Tenison  .  1695 
William  Wake  .  1715 
John  Potter .  .  1736 
Thomas  Herring .  1747 
Matthew  Button  1757 
Thomas  Seeker  .  1758 
Fredk  Cornwallis  1768 
John  Moore.  .  17R3 
C.  Manne-s  Suttoa  lfe'05 
William  Howley .  1828 
John  Bird  Sumner  1848 
Chns.  T.  Longley  1862 
Archibald  C.  Tait    1868 


Edward  W.  Benson  1883 


"  Augustine,  having  his  episcopal 
to  him  in  the  royal  city  "  of  Ethe 
dom  of  Kent,  "and  being  eupp< 
king,  re-covered  therein  a  churc 
was  informed  had  been  built  by 
Roman  Christians,  and  consecrate 
name  of  our  Holy  Saviour,  Lon 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  there  he  establ 
dence  for  himself  and  all  his  succe 
ancient  church  thus  restored  by  St 
about  a.d.  600,  became  the  cath 
newly-formed  see  of  Canterbury, 
erection,  wholly  or  in  part,  wai 
to  a  British  king  of  Kent,  nai 
whose  date  is  traditionally  pis 
middle  of  the  second  century 
Whether  or  not  there  is  any  ti 
tradition,  it  is  certain  that  if  the 
given  to  St.  Augustine  was  correct 
must  have  been  built  before  the  1 
the  fifth  century,  when  the  Romai 
of  Southern  Britain  was  given  u] 
the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  is 
most  ancient  churches  of  the  Chi 
which  still  remain  on  their  ancieo 
The  venerable  church  which  St 
thus  restored,  and  in  which  he 
existed  until  the  Norman  Cox 
Eadmer,  Precentor  of  the  Catho 
time,  describes  it  as  resembling 
Basilican  Church  of  St.  Peter  at 
most  venerable  fabric  which  was  < 
the  sixteenth  century  to  give  i 
present  structure.  The  walls  of 
tine's  church  were  heightened  by 
Odo  [a.d.  942—959],  but  it  l 
damaged  by  the  Danes  when  1 
the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  m 
archbishop,  St.  Alphege,  at  Gree 
1011  J.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  i 
nothing  of  it  is  known  to  exist  in 
building.  Its  ruins  were  pullc 
Lanfranc,  the  first  archbishop  all 
quest  [a.d.  1070 — 1089],-  and  ti 
begun  by  him  was  finished  by  hi 
during  the  next  half -century,  beix 
in  1130  in  the  presence  of  ih 
England  and  Scotland  and  all  1 
bishons.  Fifty  years  later  a  ft 
curred,  which  consumed  the  cho 
Lanfranc  and  St.  Anselm  had 
and  in  which  St.  Thomas  a  ', 
cruelly  murdered.  The  rebuilds 
immediately  commenced,  under 
vision  of  a  French  architect,  WiD 
who  carried  on  the  work  until  11 
fell  from  a  scaffolding — as  did 
architect  of  Ely  Cathedral,  sen 
later — and  though  not  killed,  mi 
as  to  be  obliged  to  return  to  BJ 
architect  who  succeeded  William 
an  Englishman,  who  bore  the  stj 
name, and  is  thus  distinguished  ami 
William/*  and  under  him  the  nt 
completed  in  1184.  The  nave 
times  was.  replaced  by  another  i 


s 
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I  and  1110,  and  the  central  tower, 

tower  " — «o  called  from  the  statue 
1  which  surmounted  it — wu  added 
nith   century,  not  long  before  the 

t  ancient  portions  of  the  existing 
re  tho  western  half  of  the  crypt, 
wen  of  St,  Andrew  and  St.  An- 
wnrd  of  the  eastern  transept. 
ons  of  the  church  date  from  the 
rchbishops  Lanfranc  and  Anselm. 
isae  are  the  eastern  part  of  the 

choir,  the  retro-choir,  and  the 
ually  called  "  Becket's  crown." 
creen  is  early  fourteenth-century 
*ie  and  transepts  late  fourteenth- 
ad  the  latest  portion  of  all  is  the 
er,  dating,  as  has  been  said,  from 
the  Reformation.  Aa  a  whole,  the 
irchitectural  features  of  the  cathe- 
be   said  to   be   late  Norman,    the 

Pointed  or  Early  English,  and 
lar.    The  north-western  tower  was 

1834,  and  much  restoration  has 
■I  at  later  dales. 

om  its  glorious  architecture,  the 
f  Canterbury  is  most  interesting 

of  iU  associations.  It  has  been 
olitan  Church  of  the  Southern 
t  thirteen  centuries,  and  in  later 
a  been  the  chief  church  of  the 
immunion  throughout  the  world. 
a-alls  are  the  graves  of  most  of  the 
i  of  Canterbury  down  to  the  time 

Tole,  the  hut  of  them  who  was 

In  graves  known   or  unknown 

walla  there   lie  the  bodies  of  St. 

Wilfrid,  St.  Alphege,  and  St. 
rule  it  was  for  three  centuries  and 
1170 — !S38]  regarded  with  the 
erence  as  containing  the  shrine  of 
tecket.    The  cathedral  is  also  the 

Of  Henry  IV.  and  of  Edward  the 
*,  whose  armonr  is  still  preserved 
□b,  although  his  good  sword  waa 
ibyOliverCromwelL  Imhort.to 
dj  of  Dean  Stanley,  "  There  is  no 
place  in  the  kingdom,  with  theex- 

estminster  Abbey,  that  is  so  closely 
•ith  the  history  of  our  country." 
I  Reformation,'  Canterbury  Cathe- 
ie  church  of  a  large  Benedictine 
In  a.d.  1338  it  was  re-founded 

VIII.  as   a   Cathedral    Body  of 
■gy,  and  it  now  consists  of  a  Dean,    i 
-,    twenty-five  Honorary  Canons, 
-ra,  and  four  Minor  Canons;  the   ' 
this   body    amounting   to   about 

•.— A  prose  hymn  for  use  in 
ice,  of  which  the  leading  principle 
tscribing  praise  to  the  Personal 
id  in  association  with  His  written 
us,  in  the  Church  of  England  a 
una;  after  every  lesson,  and  each 
-ept  the  Ti  Ileum,  is  taken  out  of 


tho  Bible.  The  Brnedietut,  the  Magnificat, 
and  the  2fnnc  Dtmiltii,  were  canticles  spoken 
or  sung  in  prophetic  association  with  the  In- 
carnation of  the  Word. 

Canto  Fermo. — An  Italian  term,  an- 
sworing  to  the  English,  "  Plain  Song,"  and 
signifying  the  solemn  monotone,  with  alight 
inflections,  which  is  used  in  singing  the  prayers 
and  responses  of  Divine  Service. 

Cantor.— The  principal  conductor  or 
"chanter"  of  Divine  Service  in  a  church 
where  there  are  many  singers,  as  a  Cathedral. 
He  is  usually  called  the  Pucemtob,  but  the 
term  "  Cantor "  is  familiar  in  connection 
with  one  division  of  the  singers  in  a  double 
choir  :  those  who  sit  on  one  side  being  called 
decani,  or  the  singers  belonging  to  the  aide 
of  the  Dean,  those  on  the  other,  eanlorii,  the 
singers  belonging  to  the  side  of  the  Cantor, 

Capo  Town,  Bishopric  of.    [South 

African  Church.] 

CapitnJariea.— A  word  derived   from 

the  ancient  Prankish  Empire.  Each  tribe 
had  its  own  laws,  but  there  were  also  general 
laws  issuing  from  the  imperial  power.  These 
laws,  being  framed  in  chapter  {capituia),  came 
to  be  called  in  Charlemagne's  time  capitula- 
ries. The  word  was  also  applied  to  chapters 
of  canons  or  of  military  orders,  to  the  statutes 
issued  by  such  chapter,  and  to  the  separate 
members  of  the  chapters. 

Capuchins. — In  the  Roman  Church,  a 
monastic  order  which  grew  out  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Francis,  and  was  instituted  by  Matthew 
de  Baachi,  of  Urbino.  He  was  an  observant  of 
the  Convent  of  Monte  Falco,  and,  having  con- 
vinced himawlf  that  the  friars  of  his  time  wore 
a  different  eapvtke,  or  cowl,  from  that  worn  by 
St.  Francis,  he  obtained  the  leave  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.,  in  1626,  to  resume  what  he  held 
to  be  the  original  form.  He  obtained  further 
permission  to  retire  into  solitude  and  live  a 
hermit  life,  with  ss  many  others  as  chose  to 
embrace  the  strict  observance.  The  new 
Order  multiplied  fast,  for  in  1 529  they  had 
four  monasteries,  keeping  strict  rules  aa  to 
hours  for  worship,  for  mental  prayer,  for 
silence,  for  discipline.  They  had  no  reve- 
nues, but  were  to  live  by  begging  (and  were 
not  to  ask  for  meat,  eggs,  or  cheese,  though 
they  might  eat  them  if  offered]  ;  everything 
about  their  churches  wsa  to  be  poor  and 
mean,  their  very  chalices  of  pewter.  It  was 
a  terrible  shock  to  the  Order  when  in  15*3 
il,  Bcrnardine  Ochino, 


became  a  Pro 


ing  the  Order, 


his  anger,  was  very  nt 

but    their   eager    anL 

saved  them,  and  tho  result  was  that  this  Order 
became  one  of  tho  most  extreme  types  of 
ItstandsincontrasttoJeauitism, 
._  ithe  latter  represents  the  clever  and 
ipnlous  casuistry  of  the  Roman  Church, 
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whereas  the  Capuchins  exhibit  a  strong  sym- 
pathy with  the  coarse  instincts  of  the 
ignorant  masses.  ITiey  had  found  their  way 
into  Franco  and  Germany  by  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  into  Spain  early 
in  the  seventeenth.  The  Order  was  abolished 
in  ^France  and  Germany  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century :  it  figures  much  in  the 
history  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  Germany 
it  revived  again,  but  the  monks  were  dri  vcn  from 
their  convents  in  1880.  There  are  still  several 
thousands  of  them,  chiefly  in  Austria  and 
Switzerland.  There  are  five  Capuchin  con- 
vents in  England,  two  in  Wales,  and  three  in 
Ireland. 

Caput  JLnni.— New  Year's  Day. 

Caput  Jejnnii  (».<.,  "Head  of  the 
Fast'*). — Ash  Wednesday.  The  same  day 
was  sometimes  called  Caput  Quadragesima. 

Caraitefl.    [Karaites.] 

Cardinal. — The  word  is  derived  from 
"  cardo, "  a  hinge,  and  hence  it  comes  to  mean 
principal,  that  on  which  other  things  hinge : 
thus  we  speak  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  cardi- 
nal numbers,  &c.  Hence,  in  the  Church,  the 
clergy  who  wore  appointed  to  the  parish 
churches,  and  who  held  a  fixed  position  there, 
were  termed  cardinal  priests,  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  who  held  subordinate  posi- 
tions, or  who  were  only  attached  temporarily 
to  a  church.  After  a  time  the  title  of 
cardinal  was  given  to  deacons  as  well  as 
priests.  In  Rome,  as  in  many  other  Churches, 
the  deacons  were  confined  in  number  to 
seven ;  and  as  gradually  there  arose  hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions  with  chapels  at- 
tached to  them,  the  deacons  who  had  charge 
of  them  were  styled  cardinal  deacons.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Roman  cardinals  to  attend 
the  Pope's  council,  and  give  their  opinion 
on  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  process  of  time 
the  title  of  cardinal,  formerly  belonging  to 
all  principal  priests  and  deacons,  became  re- 
stricted to  Rome.  At  length  bishops  also 
received  the  title,  for  in  the  eleventh  century 
the  six  bishops  whose  sees  were  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Rome  were  called 
cardinal  bishops  (it  is  uncertain  how  long 
before  this  they  had  enjoyed  this  honour) ; 
they  were  the  Bishops  of  Ostia  Portus, 
St.  Rufina,  Albano,  Sabina,  Tusculum,  and 
Prseneste.  A  council  held  at  Rome  in  1059, 
under  Nicholas  II.,  decreed  that  the  election 
of  the  Pope  should  rest  with  the  nix  cardinal 
bishops,  the  clergy  and  people  giving  their 
assent  subsequently.  As  the  cardinal  priests 
and  deacons  wore  the  most  important  and  in- 
fluential of  the  Roman  clergy,  the  election  of 
the  Pope  was  at  length  confined  to  the  cardi- 
nals alone  (1179);  hence,  their  importance 
and  power  began  to  increase  very  greatly. 
The  number  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  has 
fluctuated  a  good  deal.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury it  was  fixed  at  fifty-two,  made  up  of 


six  cardinal  bishops,  twenty-eight  cardju 
priests,  and  eighteen  cardinal  deacons;  b 
vacancies  were  often  kept  open  for  a  ke 
time,  so  that  sometimes  the  numbers  an 
very  low.  On  one  occasion  in  the  thirteen* 
century  there  were  only  seven.  Leo  X  n 
creased  the  number  to  sixty-five,  and  in  169 
the  limit  was  fixed  at  Beventy,  which  if  tn 
present  number.  They  consist  of  six  bishop 
fifty  priests,  and  fourteen  deacons.  Togvthi 
with  the  Pope,  they  form  the  govern^ 
council  of  the  Roman  Church;  they  u 
elected  solely  by  the  Pope,  and  in  virtue  I 
their  position  they  now  take  precedence  c 
bishops,  archbishops,  and  even  patriarch 
In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Roman  8a 
the  cardinals  meet  to  select  one  of  their  o* 
body  as  a  successor,  a  majority  of  two-toiif 
being  necessary  for  a  valid  election.  1 
1243  Pope  Innocent  IV.  gave  the  cardial 
the  red  cap,  as  a  distinctive  badge;  the 
scarlet  habit  was  given  by  Paul  II.  in  141 
The  title  of  "Eminence"  was  bestowed  I 
Urban  VIII.  (1630).  Although  the  cardial 
are  chosen  from  all  countries,  they  nominal 
hold  the  titles  of  the  various  churches  i 
Rome  itself.  Thus,  for  example,  Carda 
Manning,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  • 
Westminster,  is  Cardinal  Priest  of  the  Chun 
of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Gregory  in  Boa 
The  great  majority,  however,  of  the  cardini 
are  chosen  from  Italy. 

Cardinal  Altar.— A  name  format 
given  to  the  high  altar  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedn 
because  one  of  two  minor  canons,  who  *l 
called  cardinals,  said  mass  there. 

Cardinal  Virtues.— These  are  ft 
dence,  Justice,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude. 

Carey,  William,  the  son  of  a  vul* 
schoolmaster,  was  born  in  1761  in  Northern 
tonshire.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  « 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  at  Hackleton,! 
at  eighteen  became  a  Baptist  preacher,  afl 
his  mind  becoming  impressed  by  the  immal 
tracts  of  land  lying  under  heathenism,  am  I 
tense  desire  took  possession  of  him  that  I 
Gospel  should  be  carried  to  those  lands.  J 
ventured  to  express  this  desire  at  a  moalj 
of  ministers  in  Northampton,  but  they  refaj 
to  listen  to  him.  Nothing  daunted,  howai 
he  proceeded  to  write  on  the  subject, 
1792,  with  the  pecuniary  aid  of  fri( 
published  his  tract,  Enquiry  into  the 
of  Christians  to  use  Means  for  the 
of  the  Heathens.  On  the  30th  of  May, 
same  year,  he  preached  a  heart -stirring  i 
at  Nottingham,  and  on  October  2nd 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  foi 
The  next  year  Carey  and  his  family, 
panied  by  John  Thomas,  who  had  f< 
been  a  surgeon  in  Calcutta,  sailed  for 
The  little  band  met  with  many  difficulties 
disasters,  and  on  reaching  Bengal  they 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  property ;  but 
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on  through  poverty  and  sickness, 
voting  most  of  his  time  to  the 
Bengalee.  He  had  a  wonderful 
>r  languages,  and  had  learned  Greek, 
ibrew,  French  and  Dutch  before 
Sngland.  In  1795  Carey  became 
ident  of  an  indigo  factory  at  Mudna- 
onging  to  Mr.  Udncy,  but  in  three 
ras  necessary  to  close  the  factory. 
,  however,  Carey  had  completed  the 
1  of  the  New  Testament  into  Ben- 
Mr.  Udney  presented  him  with  a 
inting-press.  He  wrote  a  grammar 
9e,  and  also  learned  Sanscrit,  and  ho 
£>  the  natives,  but  without  making 
reason.  In  1 799  four  new  colleagues 
rhom,  William  Ward  and  Joshua 

1,  became  hardly  less  famous  than 
tnded  at  Serampore,  fourteen  miles 
cutta.  They  were  to  have  joined 
bengal,  but  the  British  Government 
%\y  opposed  to  them,  and  at  length 
ided  to  move  the  mission  entirely  to 
j,  where  they  were  under  the  pro- 
Colonel  Bie,  the  Danish  Governor. 
be  families  were  united  in  a  common 
;  the  printing-press  was  set  up,  and 

18th,  1800,  the  first  sheets  of  the 
ioepel  were  struck  off.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
i  opened  schools  for  European  chil- 
thus  were  able  mainly  to  support  the 
The  missionaries  preached  and  Bang 

the  streets,  but  though  they  in- 
lany,  they  could  not  get  them  to 
eir  caste  and  be  baptised.  At  length 
ned  Krishnu,  who  had  been  surgi- 
ied  by  Mr.  Thomas,  came  forward, 
ife,  daughter,  and  brother,  and  de- 
ism, and  on  December  26th,  1800, 
was  baptised   in  the   Ganges,   the 

the  last  moment  drawing  back. 
is  time  Lord  Wellesley  appointed 
her  of  Bengalee  in  the  college  which 
t  founded  at  Fort  William,  Calcutta, 
this  appointment  for  about  thirty 
,  however,  labouring  for  .the  mission, 
on  the  9th  of  June,  1834,  in  his 
drd  year.  To  him  belongs  the 
lied  honour  of  being  the  pioneer  of 
l  Missions,  and  of  having  translated 
ures  into  no  less  than  twenty-four 
dects,  besides  compiling  grammars 
onaries    of    several   tongues.      An 

university  conferred  on  him  the 
D.D.     John  Thomas  died  of  aarue 

2,  Dr.  Ward  of  cholera  in  1823, 
[arahman  only  survived  Carey  three 
a-half. 

la. — The  See  of  Carlisle  was  founded 
thelwald,  or  Adelulf,  becoming  its 
f>.  A  Norman  priest  named  Walter, 
e  of  William  Ruf us,  had  founded  in 
allege  of  secular  priests,  and  designed 
church,  but  died  before  it  was  com- 
t  Henry  L  continued  the  work,  and 


in  1121  founded  a  house  of  regular  canons  of 
St.  Augustine.  When,  in  1133,  Carlisle  was 
raised  to  a  bishopric,  the  Priory  Church  of  St. 
Mary  became  the  cathedral.  Carlisle  is  the 
solitary  instance  of  a  cathedral  foundation 
springing  from  the  Austin  canons ;  in  all  other 
cases  they  were  churches  of  the  Benedictine 
monasteries  before  they  were  converted  by 
Henry  VIII.  into  chapters  of  secular  canons. 
The  records  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  the 
cathedral  are  very  meagre.  The  Norman 
church  remained  much  as  it  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  till  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  bishop  and 
canons  set  to  work  to  rebuild  the  choir  on  a 
much  larger  scale ;  this  work,  in  the  Early 
English  style,  was  probably  begun  in  the  time 
of  Bishop  Sylvester  do  Everdon,  1247,  and 
completed  by  Bishop  Ireton,  1292 ;  but  scarcely 
was  it  finished  when  the  whole  of  the  new 
choir,  the  east  end,  and  all  except  the  Bide 
aisles  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  north  tran- 
sept also  was  greatly  injured.  The  choir  was 
partially  rebuilt,  but  want  of  funds  hindered 
its  progress  during  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
Under  Bishop  Welton,  in  1352,  the  restoration 
was  resumed,  and  finished  under  his  successor, 
Bishop  Appleby  (1363 — 1395),  when  the  tri- 
forium  and  clerestory,  in  the  Decorated  style, 
were  added  to  the  choir,  the  east  end  raised 
to  its  present  height,  and  the  ceiling  richly 
gilded  and  coloured.  The  east  window  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world.  The  cathedral  suffered  again  by 
fire  in  1392,  and  was  then  restored  by  Bishop 
Strickland  (1400—1419),  who  also  rebuilt  the 
central  tower;  this  work  is  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style.  All  that  now  remains  of  the 
original  Norman  church  is  a  portion  of  the 
nave,  and  this  is  walled  off  from  the  choir  and 
transepts,  and  forms  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Mar}*.  A  complete  restoration  of  the  cathedral 
was  commenced  in  1 863  by  Mr.  E  wan  Christian, 
at  a  cost  of  £15,000.  The  chapter  of  Carlisle 
consists  of  the  dean,  two  archdeacons,  and 
four  canons.  The  diocese  comprises  the  entire 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
and  part  of  Lancashire.  The  population  is 
401,280,  number  of  benefices  291,  number  of 
curates  78,  with  19  rural  deaneries. 

Bishops. 


Accession. 

Adelulf.       .        .  1133 

Bernard        .        .  1'<X>3 

Hugh     .        .        .  1219 

Walter  Mauclerc .  122 1 

Sylvester  Everdon  1247 

Thomas  Vipont    .  12V* 

Robert  Cbau»e     .  1258 

Ralph  Ireton       .  1280 

JohnHalton         .  1292 

John  Ross     .        .  1325 

John  Kirkby         .  1332 

Gilbert  Welton     .  135* 

Thorn's  Appleby  .  1363 

Robert  Reade       .  1396 

Thomas  Merks      .  1397 

William  Strickland  H'X) 

Roger  Whelpdale.  1420 


Accession. 

William  Barrow    .  1423 
MarmadukeLumley  1430 

Nicolas  Clo*e        .  1450 

William  Percy      .  1452 

John  Kingscote    .  1462 

Richard  Scroope  .  1464 

Edward  8tory       .  1468 

Ricbard  Bell         .  1478 

William  Seuhouae  1496 

Roger  Layburn     .  1503 

John  Penny  .  15i»9 

JohuKite     .        .  1521 

Robert  Aldrich    .  1537 

Owen  Oglethorpe  1557 

John  Best    .        .  1A61 

Richard  Barnes    .  1^70 

John  May     .       .  1577 
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Aeoesaion. 
Henry  Robinson  .  1566 
Robert  Soowden  .  1016 
Richard  Milbourne  162  L 
Richard  Senhouse  1624 
Francis  White  .  Ma6 
Barnabas  Potter .  1629 
James  Usher  .  1442 
Richard  Sterne  .  1660 
Edward  Rainbow  16o4 
Thomas  Smith  .  1681 
William  Nicholson  1702 
Samuel  Bradford .  1718 
John  Waugh  .  1723 
George  Fleming  .    1735 


A  ooessioTi 
RiohcLOsbaldeston  1747 
Charles  Lyttelton  1768 
Edmund  Law  .  1769 
John  Douglas  .  1787 
Edward  Venables 

Vernon  .  .  1791 
SamuelGoodenough  18u8 
Hugh  Percy  .  1827 
Heury     Montagu 

Villiers  .    1856 

Samuel      Walde- 

grave  ....  1860 
Harvey  Goodwin    1869 


Carlstadt,  Andreas  Rudolphts  Boden- 
htein,  was  born  probably  in  1481,  at  Carlstadt, 
in  Franconia.  He  studied  in  Italy,  and  after- 
wards at  Wittemberg,  where,  in  1513,  he 
became  professor  of  divinity  and  archdeacon 
of  the  cathedral.  Two  years  later  ho  went 
to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  found  that  Martin 
Luther  had  become  famous.  After  a  useless 
resistance,  he  became  Luther's  helper,  and  in 
1517  published  some  theses,  De  Naturd,  Lege,  et 
Oratid  contra  Seholasticoset  Communem  Naturam. 
In  the  spring  of  1519  he  wrote  an  answer  to 
Dr.  Eck's  Obelisks,  in  which  he  defended  Luther. 
When  Luther  went  to  Wartburg,  Carlstadt 
bdgan  to  pull  down  the  images,  and  created  a 
great  disturbance,  which  was  only  stopped  on 
Luther's  return  to  the  city.  In  1523  he 
became  pastor  of  the  villago  of  Oilamund, 
and  here  he  had  a  slight  dispute  with  Luther 
on  the  use  of  images.  When  he  found  him- 
self foiled  he  began  to  attack  Luther,  on 
which  the  Elector  of  Saxony  banished  him 
from  Oilamund.  He  wandered  about  for  a 
long  time,  until  the  controversy  between 
Luther  and  Zwingli  began,  when,  on  taking 
the  part  of  the  latter,  ho  was  well  received  in 
the  towns  favourable  to  Zwingli.  In  1531  he 
became  pastor  of  Altstalten,  and  three  years 
later  professor  at  Basle,  whore  he  remained 
till  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1541. 

Carmelites. — One  of  the  four  Orders  of 
mondicanft  friars,  founded  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  Berthold,  a  crusader,  who  had  vowed 
to  embrace  the  religious  life  if  he  should  be 
victorious  in  battlo.  He  settled  as  a  monk  in 
Calabria,  where  it  was  believed  the  Prophet 
Elijah  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision ;  ho  then 
removed  to  Mount  Carmel  (1156),  and  from 
this  place  his  successors  take  their  name  of 
Carmelites.  Albert,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a 
native  of  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  and  kinsman  of 
Poter  the  Hermit,  gave  them  sixteen  rules  of 
severe  discipline  in  1205,  which  Pope  Honorius 
III.  confirmed.  Tho  severity  of  theso  rules 
was  relaxed  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1245.  Tho 
habit  was  at  first  btriped,  but  they  afterwards 
changed  it  for  brown,  with  a  white  cloak  and 
scapulary.*  They  are  sometimes  called  White 


*  The  scapulary  is  said  to  have  been  shown  to 
them  in  a  special  vision  by  the  Virgin  in  1287,  who 
promised  to  go  at  times  into  Purgatory  for  the  relief 
of  those  who  wore  it.     [Scapulary. J 


Friars.   A  second  order  of  Carmelite*,  knows 
as  the  Ducaletati,  or  barefooted  friars,  wu 
established  in  the  sixteenth  century,  chiefly 
by  the  zeal    of  St.   Theresa  (q.v.),  a  sua 
of  this  order  belonging  to  the  convent  at 
Avila,  in  Castile,  who  restored  the  anckat 
rigour  of  the  rule.    Pope  Clement  VIII.  give 
them  large  privileges,  and  they  had  may 
houses  in  Spain  and  France. 

In  Spain  they  are  still  numerous,  but  hsve 
been  swept  away  in  France.  In  Eogk&d 
there  are  now  six  nunneries,  and  one  houttof 
friars,  and  in  Ireland  also  they  have  ssvcnl 
establishments. 

Carnival.  —  A  name  given  in  Boom 
Catholic  countries  to  the  days  immediately 
preceding  Lent :  strictly,  Carnival  time  ex- 
tends from  February  3rd,  the  Feast  of  St. 
Blasius,  to  the  end  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  though 
practically  the  rejoicings  and  festivities  that 
are  usual  on  these  occasions  are  confined  to 
the  three  days  before  Ash  Wednesday ;  hence 
Quinquagesima  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  Cw- 
nival,  has  sometimes  been  called  "  Canale- 
vale." 

Three  derivations  are  given  of  the  void* 
viz.,  (1)  "  carni-vale,"  farewell  to  flesh  meat'; 
(2)  "  ubi  caro  valet,"  in  allusion  to  the  indal- 
gence  in  flesh  meat  before  Lent ;   (3)  " 
avallare,"  to  devour  flesh  meat. 

The  rejoicings  at  Carnival  time 
in  Rome,  have  in  some  years  been  carried  to 
such  lengths  that  some  of  tho  Popes,  dement 
XI.  and  Benedict  XIV.,  for  example,  tried  to 
restrain  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  most 
of  the  Popes  have  encouraged  the  keeping  up 
of  this  holiday  with  all  the  customary  gaiety. 
Paul  II.  and  Pius  IX.  were  conspicuous  ex- 
amples of  this.  Amid  all  the  festivities,  tb» 
peoplo  were  urged  to  attend  religious  rite* 
and  services ;  and  the  custom,  begun  by  ths 
Jesuits  in  1556,  has  since  become  universal 
to  "  expose "  the  Blessed  Sacrament  fa* 
adoration  throughout  Carnival  time.  Aft  the 
present  day,  Carnival  time  has  been  shorn  of 
almost  all  its  old  splendours. 

Caroline  Books  were  four  books  write* 

against  image  worship,  probably  in  the  eighth 
century.  They  are  contained  in  the  Capitrt- 
laries  of  Charlemagne,  but  their  authorthiP 
is  unknown.  They  set  forward  the  use  o? 
Christian  art  for  instruction,  and  pro- 
test against  its  misuse  for  superstitioo* 
purposes. 

Carols.  —  Hymns  sung  principally  •* 
Christmas,  in  imitation  of  the  Song  of  tst 
Angels  which  the  shepherds  heard  at  tfe 
birth  of  Christ.  The  derivation  of  the  wefd 
is  uncertain,  though  most  probablv  it  is  of 
Celtic  origin:  cf.  Welsh,  "carawL"  111 
custom  of  singing  carols  at  Christmas  tiai 
dates  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace.  Intb 
second  century  it  was  ordered  that"intki 
night  of  the  Nativity  they  do  celebrate  public 
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Church  services,  and  in  them  solemnly  sing 
the  Angels'  Hymn."  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, St.  Francis  of  Assisi  obtained  permission 
to  make  certain  innovations  in  Divine  wor- 

I     ship,  in  order  to  bring  the  great  truth  of  the 

!  Incarnation  home  to  the  people.  He  accord- 
ingly originated  the  custom  of  making  re- 
presentations of  the  birth  of  Christ,  called 

'  "cribs,"  in  churches,  and,  further,  composed 
hymns  or  carols  to  be  sung  at  these  cribs ; 
hence  the  custom  of  singing  carols,  setting 
forth  the  birth  of  Christ,  soon  became  very 
popular.  The  custom  of  singing  carols  has 
also  served  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  joyous  and  bright  service  of 
God. 

Christmas  Carols  are  sung  in  Divine  Ser- 
vice, sometimes  as  a  separate  service,  and 
sometimes  in  the  open  air  at  night  time ;  most 
of  them  are  of  a  religious  character,  but  there 
us  i  few  which  are  merely  incentives  to 

[  '  feasting.  There  are  also  Epiphany  and  Easter 

I  Among  the  beet  known  carols  of  a  religious 
character  are  the  "  Adeste  Fideles,"  "  Hark, 
the  Herald  Angels  sing,"  "God  rest  you, 
■eny  gentlemen," '•  The  First  Noel."  Among 
the  more  festive  carols,  the  most  famous  is 

.     "The  Boar's  Head,"  sung  in  Queen's  College, 

J     Oxford,  every  Christmas. 

Carpenter,  Mart. — A  noble  and  pious 
philanthropist  [1807—1877],  whose  work  was 
footed  to  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
diaes.  She  was  a  Unitarian,  and  the  daughter 
of  an  eminent  Unitarian  minister,  Dr.  Lant 
Carpenter,  and  early  gave  herself  to  philan- 
tropic  work  with  an  ardour  that  has  rarely 
tan  equalled.  She  originated  the  system 
°f  reformatory  schools  for  vicious  girls, 
jnd,  assisted  by  Mr.  Davenport  Hill,  she 
fa*  up  the  Bill  establishing  them,  which  was 
P*ed  m  1864.  In  1857  she  was  one  of  the 
Pnaptl  promoters  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act  She  visited  India  no  less  than  five  times 
on  educational  and  reformatory  enterprises. 
^  Life  and  Work  of  Mary  Carpenter,  by  J.  E. 
Oupenter,  1879.) 

Cttpocratiaas. — A  Gnostic  sect,  named 

^Carpocras,  or  Carpocrates,  their  founder  ; 

»  flourished  early  in  the  second  century  as 

J  follower  of  Simon  Magus.    The  principal 

-ton*  in  the  heresy  of  Carpocrates  and  his 

"flowers  were  the  denial  of  the  Divinity  of 

"tost  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ; 

tk rejection  of  the  Old  Testament;  a  belief 

m  the  pre-existence  and  transmigration  of 

fob.  They  also  held  that  evil  did  not  exist 

UveaHty  in  the   world,  but   only    in  the 

^inatkm   of    men's   minds;    the    result 

*f  this  was  that  evil  deeds,  if  not  openly 

Bwunged,  were  at  least  permitted,  by  the 

briers  of  this  heresy.     Hence  the  Carpo- 

cntins  were   notorious   for   immoral   and 

•amdaloaa  conduct.     The  heresy  flourished 

■est  in  Alexandria,  the  native  city  of  their 


founder.  It  never  obtained  much  success  in 
the  West ;  it  made  its  appearance,  however,  in 
Rome  in  the  year  160.  Many  of  the  Fathers, 
including  St.  Irenseus  and  St.  Augustine, 
denounced  the  sect  in  their  writings. 

Carranza,  Bartholomew,  called  Miranda, 
from  his  birth-place  in  Navarre.  Ho  joined 
the  Dominicans  in  Castile,  and  became  so 
noted  for  his  great  learning  and  eloquence 
that  he  was  called  in  to  assist  at  the  Council 
of  Trent  in  1556.  A  very  eloquent  speech 
which  he  delivered  in  that  ye«r  is  still  pre- 
served. Two  years  before  this,  in  1654,  he 
accompanied  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  England, 
on  the  marriage  of  that  king  to  Queen 
Mary.  Carranza  was  chosen  by  the  queen 
as  her  confessor,  and  in  1557  Philip  raised 
him  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Toledo,  and 
made  him  Primate  of  all  Spain.  The  admira- 
ble qualities  of  Carranza  were  here  seen  to 
great  advantage.  A  further  mark  of  confi- 
dence was  now  reposed  in  him ;  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  in  his  retirement  at  Xuste,  chose 
him  for  his  confessor  and  director.  In  spite 
of  all  these  honours,  Carranza  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  Inquisition  for  alleged 
heresy,  and  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
severity.  Being  dragged  from  his  see  and 
placed  in  prison,  and  his  goods  confiscated,  he 
appealed  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  taken  in 
1567.  He  suffered  many  indignities  at  the 
hands  of  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.,  and 
eventually,  in  1576,  was  forced  to  publicly 
renounce  the  errors  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused. He  was  then  handed  over  to  the 
Monastery  of  Minerva,  where  he  died  the 
same  year,  aged  72  years.  As  in  the  time  of 
his  prosperity  Carranza  was  noted  for  his 
good  morals  and  admirable  conduct,  so  in 
time  of  adversity,  his  patience  and  humility 
under  persecution  were  admired  by  all.  Many 
works  from  his  pen  have  come  down  to  us, 
including  The  Sum  of  the  Councils  and  Popes, 
from  St.  Peter  to  Julius  III.,  and  A  Treatise 
of  Patience.  In  Latin  he  published  books  con- 
cerning residence  of  bishops,  and  guides  of 
souls ;  he  also  issued  a  Spanish  Catechism 
for  his  diocese. 

Carthage,  Ancient  Church  of. — The 
African  Churches  were  not  planted  by  the 
Apostles,  nor  were  any  preachers,  so  far  as 
we  know,  sent  thither  by  them.  Petitian  is 
positive  that  the  Africans  were  the  last  people 
of  the  empire  to  receive  the  Gospel.  St. 
Augustine,  in  his  book  de  Vnitate  Ecclesice, 
does  not  affirm  that  Christianity  was  planted 
in  Africa  in  apostolic  times ;  he  only  asserts 
that  some  barbarous  nations  received  the 
message  of  the  Gospel  later.  Tertullian,  in 
his  Prescriptions,  does  not  range  the  African 
Christians  with  those  of  apostolic  times. 
Salvian,  in  his  seventh  book  de  Providentia, 
seems  to  say  that  the  Church  of  Carthage  was 
founded  by  the  Apostles,  but  being  of  another 
country,  and  much  later  in  time,  his  testi- 
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mony  is  not  so  reliable  as  that  of  St.  Augustine 
and  Tertullian.  Nicephorus  and  Dorothea* 
relate  that  Simon  the  Canaanite,  surnamed 
Zelotes,  and  St.  Peter  preached  the  Gospel  in 
Africa,  but  this  account  appears  altogether 
fabulous. 

But,  by  whomsoever  it  was  founded,  the 
Church  of  Carthage  exerted  a  vast  influence 
upon  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Like  Egypt, 
Carthage  had  undergone  great  changes  through 
foreign  conquest :  originally  a  Punic  settle- 
ment, it  was  altogether  crushed  by  the  Roman 
conquest.  Consequently,  the  Church  of  Carth- 
age was  a  Latin  Church  ;  and  Dean  Milinan 
says  that "  Carthage,  not  Rome,  was  the  mother 
of  Latin  Christianity." 

The  first  great  name  in  its  annals  is  that 
of  Q.  Septimius  Florens  Tertullianus,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century.  rTiHTi'L- 
lian.]  After  him,  we  come  to  the  great 
name  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  the  schism  of  the 
Donatists  which  began  in  his  days.  [Cyprian  ; 
Donatists.] 

The  invasion  of  the  Vandals,  who  took 
Carthage  in  439,  almost  ruined  the  African 
Churches ;  many  of  the  bishops  were  banished, 
and  the  see  of  Carthage  was  vacant  for  some 
time.  But  when,  in  534,  Belisarius  recovered 
Africa  for  the  Emperor  Justinian,  the  Catho- 
lic religion  revived,  and  held  its  own  till  the 
Moors  and  Saracens  conquered  the  country. 
This  event  made  such  havoc  in  the  Church 
that  in  Qregory  the  Great's  time  there  were 
not  more  than  three  bishops  there,  who  had 
a  very  small  number  of  Christians  under 
their  care. 

Carthusians. — An  Order  of  Benedictine 
monks,  founded  by  St.  Bruno,  a  priest  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Cologne,  about  a.d.  1084.  Their 
name  was  derived  from  Chartreuz,  a  desert 
spot  near  Grenoble,  in  Dauphine,  where  they 
first  settled.  They  did  not  aim  at  being  nu- 
merous, but  rather  prided  themselves  on  being 
select  and  few.  Their  discipline  was  strict 
and  severe,  and  their  dress  coarse,  and  so 
contrived  as  almost  to  disfigure  their  persons. 
They  had  no  abbot,  but  were  under  a  Superior, 
who  was  called  the  Grand  Prior.  Their  laws 
limited  very  narrowly  the  quantity  of  land 
and  the  number  of  flocks  and  herds  they 
should  possess.  This  regulation  was  designed 
as  a  protest  against  the  luxury  and  wealth 
which  had  been  fatal  to  the  spiritual  life  of  so 
many  of  the  ancient  Benedictine  houses.  The 
Carthusians,  on  the  whole,  kept  their  strict 
rules,  and  there  was  less  degeneracy  among 
them  than  in  any  other  monastic  Order.  But 
the  Order  never  became  popular.  They  had 
but  nine  houses  in  England,  the  first  being 
founded  at  Withani,  Somerset,  a.d.  1181; 
and  the  most  remarkable  that  which  is  still 
called  the  Charterhouse,  London.  [Chaktbr- 
housr.] 

Cartulary  (from  Latin  charta,  paper).  — 
A  book  to  contain  the  minutes  of  proceedings 


in  a  monastery,  or  its  charters  and  o»1 
documents.  Also  applied  to  the  room 
which  such  documents  were  deposited. 

Cartwritfht,  Thomas,  was  one  of  t 

earliest  anu  most  learned  champions  < 
Puritanism  ;  and  he  may  be  regarded  as  ti 
founder  of  Presby terianisin  in  England.  B01 
in  1535,  he  went  to  Clare  Hull,  Cambridge 
in  1547,  and  eventually  became  a  Fellow  < 
Trinity  College  in  1562.  He  is  said  to  ta 
been  a  most  hardworking  student,  and  nevi 
to  have  slept  above  five  hours  a  night;  h 
studies,  however,  were  interrupted  when  Mu 
became  Queeu  of  England,  in  1553,  for  Cur 
wright  then  left  Cambridge,  and  studied  ai 
lawyer's  clerk.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabetl 
however,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  took  h 
B.A.  degree  in  1567,  and  two  years  later  vi 
appointed  Lady  Margaret  Professor  < 
Divinity;  his  lectures  now  were  so  hold 
to  Episcopacy  and  the  established  custom!  < 
the  Church  of  England,  that  he  came  und 
the  displeasure  of  the  Vice- Chancellor  of  ti 
University,  John  Whitgift,  a  strong  Epiw 
palian  ;  the  result  was  that  Cartwright  w 
deprived  of  his  professorship  in  1570,  and  < 
his  fellowship  in  1571.  He  now  went  I 
Geneva,  but  was  persuaded  to  return  I 
England  in  the  following  year  [1572].  G 
his  return,  a  bitter  controversy  arose  betwei 
the  Puritans  and  Episcopalians,  Cartwrigi 
championing  the  former  and  Whitgift  ti 
latter. 

Hooker,  in  his  preface  to  The  Bed 
siastical  Polity,  refers  to  Cartwright's  mflthf 
of  conducting  the  controversy,  and  nji 
"  There  will  come  a  time  when  three  wop 
uttered  with  charity  and  meekness  lb 
receive  a  far  more  blessed  reward  than  thf 
thousand  volumes  written  with  disdainf 
sharpness  of  wit."  Cartwright's  statement 
in  his  published  replies  to  Whitgift,  m 
accounted  so  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  ti 
Church  and  of  th)  kingdom  that  a  warm 
was  issued  for  his  arrest  on  December  Uf 
1574.  He,  however,  fled  to  Antwerp,  tf 
ministered  there  to  the  English  congregatNl 
Meanwhile,  the  first  Presbyterian  body  i 
England  had  established  themselves  at  W«n| 
worth,  and  Cartwright  had  published  a 
lation  of  Travers*  work,  naming  it 
and  Plain  Declaration  of  Ecclesiastical 
ciphne,  in  which  it  was  sought  to  prove 
a  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  after 
Geneva  fashion,  was  the  true  form  of 
government.  Cartwright  remained 
till  1585.  During  his  absence  from 
he  published  a  second  reply  to  Whitgift 
— 1577J ;  visited  the  Channel  Islands,  in 
to  aid  in  establishing  Preebyterianisra 
[1576] ;  received  an  offer  of  the  Divinity  < 
at  St.  Andrew's  University,  Scotland, 
James T.  [1582],  but  refused  it;  and: 
1583,  issued,  in  conjunction  with 
Travers,  a  rough  draft  of  a  Presbyterian 
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Ducipline  which  was  gradually 
by  Presbyterian  bodies  all  over 
so  that   in    1590    the    movement 

by  Cartwright  boasted  of  500 
Efforts  were  now  made  to  sup- 
and  Cartwright  himself  was,  by 
e  Court  of  High  Commission,  com- 
the  Fleet  [May,  1590].  This  was 
time  that  he  had  been  imprisoned ; 
return  to  England,  in  1585,  he  was 
order  of  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London, 
ed  two  months'  imprisonment;  he 
^leased  through  the  influence  of  his 

patron,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  (a 
ander  of  the  Nonconformists),  and 
om  him  the  chaplaincy  of  a  hospital 
k,  where  he  stayed  till  his  second 
ent.  lie  was  again  released  in  1 592, 
d  to  return  to  his  hospital  at  War- 
mdition  that  he  did  *'  not  meddle 
aversies,  but  inclined  his  hearers  to 
moderation;  and  this  promise  he 
ig  his  life."  [Walton's  Life  of 
His  old  opponent,  Whitgift,  who 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1583, 
id  him  many  acts  of  kindness,  of 

Earl  of  Leicester  says  that  Cart- 
s  deeply  sensible.  In  1603-4,  the 
tents  died  within  a  few  weeks  of 
,  "  each  ending  his  days  in  perfect 
th  the  other." 

^ht's  books  against  the  Discipline 
r  Book  of  the  Church  of  England 
rered  in  the  famous  Ecclesiastical 
Lichard  Hooker,  published  in  1594. 
ings  of  Cartwright  were  published 
leath,  including  Commentaries  on 
*,  Proverbs,  Colossians,  and  on  the 
spel  history.  His  greatest  work 
futaiion  of  the  Rhemish  Translation 
v  Testament  y  published  in  1618. 
•ks  from  his  pen  are  a  Catechu  me 
ristian  Religion  [1616],  and  Har- 
ngelica  [1627]. 

Bartholome  de  La,  honourably 
led  as  the  Father  and  Protector  of 
is  in  the  West  Indies.  He  was 
ville  in  1474 ;  his  first  visit  to  the 
ies  was  with  Columbus  in  the  year 
ibsequently  La  Casas  returned  to 
took  holy  orders ;  he  paid  a  second 
le  West  Indies  some  years  after- 
» found  the  natives  so  cruelly  treated 
aish  colonists,  that  the  native  popu- 
jgpaniola  had  decreased  from  60,000 
14,000  in  1516.  La  Casas  loudly 
such  treatment,  and  sailed  back 
to  lay  the  case  before  the  king, 
asult  that  in  1517  Charles  V.  sent 
3m mission,  under  La  Casas,  to 
lines.  The  Commission  decided 
\  freedom  of  the  Indians,  but  took 
to  prevent  cruelty  and  ill-usage 
tised  upon  them.  La  Casas  then 
r  Spain  again,  in  order  to  try  to 


get  better  terms  for  the  oppressed,  but  with- 
out success.  He  now  took  to  writing  treatises 
on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  in  one  of  which  he 
lays  down  the  great  principle  that  the  autho- 
rity exercised  over  the  newly  discovered 
countries  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
natives  by  spreading  Christianity  among 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  to 
them  all  their  rights  and  liberties  ;  in  a 
word,  that  the  discoverers  wore  to  rule  as 
Christians,  and  not  as  tyrants.  La  Casas 
entered  the  Order  of  the  Dominicans  in 
Hispaniola  in  1522.  He  was  subsequently 
made  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  in  Mexico;  having 
spent  many  years  in  his  diocese,  over  acting 
as  the  champion  of  the  natives,  he  returned 
to  Spain  in  1551,  and  died  in  a  convent  at 
Madrid,  1566. 

Cassian,  John,  the  founder  of  monas- 
ticism  in  the  West,  and  the  first  semi-Pelagian 
teacher.  The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  are 
uncertain  :  he  was  brought  up  at  a  monastery 
in  Bethlehem,  where  he  became  very  intimate 
with  the  Abbot  Germain.  In  390,  these  two 
made  a  visit  to  the  hermits  in  Egypt,  and 
remained  there  seven  years.  They  then  re- 
paired to  Constantinople,  where  Cassian  be- 
came a  disciple  of  St.  Chrysostom,  the  bishop, 
who  made  him  a  deacon.  In  404,  Chrysostom 
was  driven  out  of  his  see  by  the  malice  of  his 
enemies,  and  Cassian  and  Germain  were  sent 
by  the  faithful  in  Constantinople  to  represent 
to  the  Pope  the  injustice  and  cruelty  to  which 
Chrysostom  had  been  subjected.  On  the  death 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  in  437,  Cassian  settled  in 
Borne,  and  contracted  a  friendship  with  Leo, 
afterwards  Pope  Leo  the  Great.  In  410, 
Borne  was  taken  by  Alaric,  and  Cassian 
retired  to  Marseilles ;  here  he  was  ordained  a 
priest  by  Bishop  Venerius ;  and  here,  too,  he  in- 
troduced the  monastic  system  for  the  first  time 
in  the  West,  by  founding  two  monasteries, 
one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women .  For  the 
instruction  of  his  monks,  he  wrote  The  Insti- 
tutions of  a  Monastic  Life,  in  twelve  books ; 
and  the  Collations  or  Conferences  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Desert,  in  twenty-four  books.  In  this 
latter  book  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
lives  and  customs  of  the  hermits  in  the 
Egyptian  desert.  At  Pope  Leo's  request  he 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Incarnation  against 
the  errors  of  Nestorius ;  in  this  treatise  many 
of  the  errors  of  Pelagius  were  also  indirectly 
attacked ;  but,  probably  owing  to  his  Eastern 
training,  he  was  not  able  to  thoroughly  sym- 
pathise with  the  Anti -Pelagian  views  of  St. 
Augustine ;  moreover,  in  his  thirteenth  con- 
ference he  appears  as  a  Semi-Pelagian,  and 
St.  Prosper  accordingly  wrote  against  him  in 
defence  of  the  faith.  Cassian,  however,  has 
not  been  condemned  as  a  heretic,  nor  have  his 
peculiar  doctrines  been  formally  condemned 
by  the  Church. 

Cassock. — A  close-fitting  garment  with 
tight  sleeves,  used  by  clergy  of  all  orders,  and 
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also  by  laymen  officially  employed  in  the  con- 
duct of  Divine  worship,  such  as  choirmen, 
sacristans,  clerks,  &c.  It  is  worn  beneath 
the  surplice  or  alb.  Black  is  the  usual  colour, 
but  in  some  churches  violet,  as  a  matter  of 
taste,  is  preferred,  while  scarlet  also  is  some- 
times employed  for  acolytes  and  servers  on 
great  festivals.  In  the  Roman  Church,  priests 
and  the  minor  orders  wear  black,  bishops 
purple,  cardinals  scarlet,  and  the  Pope  white. 

Castalio,  Sebastian,  a  native  of  Savoy, 
born  in  1515,  died  in  Switzerland  in  1563. 
Ho  was  a  great  linguist,  being  especially  noted 
for  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Latin. 
Among  his  published  works  are  Latin  Dia- 
\ogue»y  which  was  frequently  adopted  as  a 
standard  book ;  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Bible,  published  in  1551,  and  dedicated  to 
Edward  VI.,  King  of  England,  a  work  of  great 
merit,  although  the  force  of  the  original  has 
in  many  passages  been  sacrificed  to  elegance 
of  diction  and  fanciful  phraseology.  In  1555 
Castalio  published  a  French  version  of  the 
Bible,  and  dedicated  it  to  Henry  II.,  King  of 
France.  The  Latin  version  of  Castalio  was 
violently  attacked  by  Calvin  and  Beza. 
Previously  to  this,  Calvin  and  Castalio  had 
disagreed  at  Geneva  on  doctrinal  questions, 
and  Castalio  had  in  consequence  left  the  post 
of  rector  of  the  school  in  that  city,  and 
settled  at  Basle  in  1544.  Castalio  worked 
hard  as  a  student  amid  great  poverty  and 
discouragement. 

Casuistry. — The  dealing  with  cases  of 
conscience :  that  is,  deciding  what  is  right  or 
wrong  in  doubtful  cases.  The  name  "  casuist " 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  until  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  early  Church,  in  the 
days  of  public  penance,  very  littlo  was  left  to 
the  private  judgment  of  the  bishop  or  priest ; 
there  were  written  laws  or  canons  regulating 
the  whole  exercise  of  penance  for  sins.  Up 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  in  cases  of  private 
confession,  the  confessor  had  to  rely  on  his 
own  discretion  in  doubtful  cases  of  conscience 
brought  before  him ;  but  from  that  time  the 
whole  question  was  reduced  to  a  scientific 
system :  text-books  woro  drawn  up  for  the 
use  of  confessors,  affording  help  and  guid- 
ance for  particular  cases.  The  greatest 
authority  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  whose  works  are  still  regarded  as 
standard  books  of  Casuistry  in  the  Roman 
Church.  The  most  celebrated  casuistical 
writers  in  the  English  Church  since  the  Re- 
formation are  Bishops  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
Sanderson. 


(from  kata,  "against," 
and  baptizo~  *'  baptize"). — One  who  opposes 
baptism,  especially  that  of  infants.  [See 
Anabaptists.] 

Catabasion  (from  kata,  "down,"  and 
ba*i»,  "  a  going  "). — A  placo  under  the  altar 
of  a  Greek  Church  for  the  bestowal  of  relics. 


Catacombs. — The  subterranean  can 
teries  which  exist  chiefly  near  Home,  mi 
which  were  excavated  by  the  early  Christian 

The  soil  of  the  Campagna,  or  undulating 
plain  in  the  midst  of  which  Rome  standi,  u 
composed  in  most  places  of  three  distinct 
strata:  the  lowest  being  a  volcanic  rock,  called 
Tufa  litoide  ;  the  uppermost  a  sandy  material 
which  is  used  for  making  cement,  and  goes  by 
the  name  of  Pozzolana ;  and  an  intermediate 
layer,  called  Tufa  granolare,  which  is  so  far 
stone  as  to  be  useless  for  making  cement 
unless  it  is  crushed  to  powder,  and  yet  so  soft 
as  to  be  quite  unsuitable  for  building  or  an/ 
similar  purpose.  Vast  quantities  of  the  upper 
or  sandy  portion  of  these  strata  used  to  be 
excavated  for  the  making  of  the  cement  for 
which  all  Roman  buildings  are  famous ;  and 
thus  large  Arenaria,  or  sand-pits,  were  formed 
under  the  soil,  in  great  galleries  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  high  enough  for  men  and  hones  to 
work  in  them.  The  idea  of  the  Christiai 
catacombs  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
these  sand  galleries.  Perhaps  the  persecuted 
race  endeavoured  to  find  concealment  there  on 
some  occasions,  and  finding  them  too  veil 
known  to  be  a  secure  refuge,  provided  other 
more  secret  retreats  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character. 

These  retreats  have  from  about  the  seventh 
century  received  the  name  of  catacombs, a  word 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  kttt, 
"down,"  and  kumbe,  "a hollow,"  which  wsi 
the  name  of  a  district  on  the  Appian  Way, 
where  the  largest  of  them  is  situated.  In  the 
first  instance,  they  were  galleries  about  eight 
feet  high,  and  from  three  to  five  feet  wide,  lead- 
ing out  of  some  secluded  portion  of  the  Ares* 
aria,  and  driven  through  the  intermediate^ 
granolare,  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 
As  the  soft  stone  was  excavated  it  was  pros* 
ably  crushed,  and  passed  observation  (if  attei- 
tion  was  drawn  to  it)  as  the  usual  produce  of 
the  well-known  pozzolana  galleries;  and  oftea, 
when  one  gallery  had  been  filled,  as  vil 
presently  be  described,  with  the  bodies  of 
deceased  Christians,  the  soil  excavated  front 
new  gallery  was  removed  into  it.  Tbs» 
excavations  appear  to  have  been  commenoai , 
almost  in  Apostolic  times,  one  inscriptwSl| 
having  been  found  with  a  date  belonging  to] 
the  third  year  of  Vespasian,  which  was  a*  i 
7 1 ;  and  they  were  continued  until  persecutiat 
ceased,  some  inscriptions  having  been  found,  it* 
deed,  of  as  late  a  date  as  the  fifth  century.  Thesf 
are  about  sixty  different  sets  of  these 
combs  known  in  the  Campagna,  most  of 
being  within  three  miles  of  the  city.  It 
been  computed  by  those  who  have 
lived  in  them  for  the  purpose  of  stndyi 
their  history  and  the  antiquities  which 
contain,  that  there  are  800  or  900  miles 
galleries  so  excavated,  and  that  they 
six  or  seven  millions  of  sepulchral  ni 
each  of  which  has  been  or  is  still  the 
place   of  a   Christian  body.      This 
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,  even  though  spread  over  three 
;  it  seems  less  wonderful  when 
town  that  there  was  a  body  of 
irell  trained  to  such  mining  as 
en,  who  made  it  their  trade  to 
i  excavations  and  to  bury  the 
went  by  the  name  of  Fossors, 
ting  of  one,  named  Diogenes, 
a  tor' 8  tools  around  him,  is  still 
he  side  of  one  of  these  galleries. 
ye  little  doubt  that  the  primary 
these  catacombs  were  intended 
ihat  of  cemeteries,  the  Christians 
;  their  dead,  as  did  the  heathen, 
tudied  concealment  of  their 
was  necessary  is  not  indeed 
gh  it  was  well  known  that  such 
isted,  it  was  very  rarely  that 
covered  by  the  heathen.  It  is 
that,  as  the  celebration  of  the 
lion  was  a  part  of  the  rites  of 
ly  Christians  set  great  value  on 
lony  in  the  inhumation  of  their 
)uld  only  be  securely  performed 
e«.  But  though  they  were  pri- 
ed for  this  purpose,  there  is 
ence  that  they  were  also  used 
>rdinary  Divine  worship;  this 
I  dimly  known  to  the  Pagan 
it  their  Christian  fellow-citizens 
ailed   a  "  skulking,   darkness- 

ese  galleries  for  the  burial  of 
most  ordinary  practice  was  to 
1  coffin-like  recesses,  of  the  size 
>  be  buried,  in  the  sides  of  the 
of  these  graves,  like  berths  in 
occupying  mile  after  mile  of  the 
ich  of  which  a  body  has  been 
at  of  a  martyr,  the  aperture 
sealed  with  cemented  slabs 
arble.     On  the  outside  surface 

or  on  the  cement  with  which 
&d,  an  inscription  was  frequently 
1  with  the  end  of  a  tool  or  the 
>me  of  these  inscriptions  have 
e  memorials  of  primitive  Christi- 
indicating  by  the  palm-branch 
a  the  fate  of  those  whom  they 

others  the  occupation  followed 
id,  and  nearly  all  the  faith  with 
ins  put  their  departed  ones  to 
in  the  "  sure  and  certain  hope  " 

**  a  resurrection   unto  eternal 

•  of  fierce  persecution  it  was  to 
es  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
k  retired,  and  some  portions  of 
ire  excavated  into  larger  spaces, 
the  purpose  of  churches,  and 
r  still  occasionally  remains.  It 
it,  on  one  occasion,  such  a  moct- 
tians  for  Divine  worship  was 
ne  of  the  emperors,  when  he 
roop  of  soldiers  and  blocked  up 
so  as  to  prevent  their  escape. 


Years  afterwards  the  relics  of  this  whole  con- 
gregation were  discovered  in  the  place  where 
they  had  been  worshipping,  and  in  their  midst 
were  the  silver  vessels  in  which  the  Holy 
Communion  had  been  celebrated.  Perhaps  the 
cases  were  not  few  in  which  the  catacombs 
were  in  the  same  hour  the  church  and  the 
grave  of  martyrs.  Thus  it  is  known  that 
Bishop  Stephen,  who  had  retreated  here,  and 
lived  in  concealment  for  some  time,  was  at  last 
murdered  as  he  sat  in  his  episcopal  chair. 
Thus,  too,  St.  Cyprian,  in  his  eightieth 
Epistle,  tells  his  brother  successors  that 
Xystus  (the  fifth  Bishop  of  Rome  who 
had  suffered  in  the  ten  years  during 
which  Cyprian  himself  had  been  bishop) 
had,  with  four  deacons,  on  the  eighth  of  the 
Ides  of  August,  been  martyred  in  the  ceme- 
tery in  which  he  was  writing,  and  only 
just  before  his  own  time  for  a  like  end  had 
arrived.  So  also  Caius  lived  eight  years  in  a 
catacomb,  and  then  came  forth  to  a  cruel 
death  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian's  days. 
The  practice  of  worshipping  in  the  cata- 
combs is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  in  his 
commentary  on  Ezekiel,  where  he  says  that 
while  he  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Rome 
[about  a.d.  354]  he  was  accustomed  to  go 
with  others  on  Sundays  to  visit  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Apostles  and  martyrs.  They  fre- 
quently entered  the  crypts,  or  hiding-places, 
which  were  dug  deep  in  the  earth,  and  had 
on  each  side  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  laid  in 
the  walls,  and  there  was  seldom  any  light 
(though  here  and  there  a  shaft  was  carried 
up  into  some  private  field  or  vineyard)  to 
mitigate  the  gloom  of  the  place.  The  cata- 
combs were  not  used  as  burial-places  after 
the  fourth  century. 

Cataphrygians.  [Moktanists.] 

Catechism  (from  the  Greek  katiehed,  to 
teach  orally). — Oral  instruction  in  any  science 
or  art,  conveyed  by  questions  and  answers. 
The  word  from  which  it  is  derived  is  used  in 
Luke  i.  4,  "That  thou  mi  gh  test  know  the  cer- 
tainty concerning  tho  things  wherein  thou 
wast  instructed,"  margin,  "wast  taught  by 
word  of  mouth"  IKatichithis).  It  is,  therefore, 
particularly  applied  to  elementary  religious 
teaching,  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  about  to 
be  confirmed.  So  entirely  was  this  the  case  in 
tho  early  Church,  that  every  person  applying 
for  admission  into  the  Church  by  baptism  was 
known  as  a  catechumen.  The  teacher  was 
known  as  a  "  catechist,"  and  the  position  of 
the  candidate  was  called  that  of  the  "  Cate- 
chumenate,"  as  we  talk  of  the  "Episcopate" 
and  the  "  Diaconate."  A  person  admitted  to 
the  Catechumenato  was  signed  with  tho  cross, 
and  received  imposition  of  hands.  He  was 
then  regarded  as  a  Christian,  though  not  one 
of  the  fidele*.  Ho  now  became  one  of  the 
AudienUs,  or  hearers,  who  remained  in  church 
till  the  sermon  was  ended,  then  withdrew 
before    the    celebration   of    the    sacrament. 
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Presently  he  became  one  of  the  Genu/Uctentes, 
-who  were  permitted  to  kneel  while  prayer  was 
being  said  for  them.  Next  came  the  Compe- 
tent es,  who  learned  the  Creeds  preparatory  to 
being  baptised. 

Catechising  somewhat  declined  after  the 
establishment  of  Christianity.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  infant  baptism  became  the  custom 
of  the  Church,  parents  became  instructors, 
and  in  place  of  individual  instruction  came 
external  organisation.  Missionaries  went 
into  heathen  lands  and  converted  the  rulers, 
who  thereupon  caused  their  subjects  to  em- 
brace the  Faith.  Such  was  the  process  under 
the  new  state  of  things.  It  was  the  Reforma- 
tion which  gave  an  impulse  to  the  revival  of 
catechising.  Luther,  in  1529,  pat  forth  his 
Longer  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the  one  for 
the  use  of  teachers,  the  other  for  scholars, 
and  these  books  are  still  the  recognised  text- 
books in  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  Almost 
contemporaneously  appeared  the  Catechism  of 
the  Gallican  Reformed  Church,  and  in  England 
Cranmer  followed  the  example.  He  drew  up 
two  books,  Ihe  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man, 
and  A  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any 
Christian  Man,  which  contained  an  explanation 
of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  These,  and  a 
somewhat  voluminous  work  of  the  same 
character,  published  in  1548,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Church  of  England  Catechism 
which  appeared  in  the  first  Prayer-book  of 
Edward  VI.  It  is  almost  identical  with  the  first 
part  of  that  which  we  have  now.  This  has 
been  variously  attributed  to  Nowell,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  to  Poynet,  Bishop  of  Rochester 
[1550-1],  and  to  Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely.  The 
Explanation  of  the  Sacraments  was  added  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  in  1604,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  work  of  Bishop  Overall.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  proposal 
was  made  to  have  a  more  advanced  Cate- 
chism, and  one  whs  drawn  up  by  Poynet, 
which  was  published  in  Latin  and  English. 
There  was  also  a  third  in  Latin,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  composed  by  Dean  Nowell.  It  is 
probable  that  Overall  composed  the  Explana- 
tion of  the  Sacraments  from  these  two  books. 

The  other  great  Catechism  which  the  lie- 
formation  produced  in  Great  Britain  is  that  of 
the  Westminster  Confession,  and  this  also  ap- 
pears in  a  double  form.  The  shorter  was 
published  in  1646,  the  longer  in  1647.  It  is 
the  standard  book  in  all  Presbyterian  churches. 
[Westminktrr  Confession.]  The  first  ques- 
tion and  answer  form  a  noble  opening  of  this 
celebrated  document : — 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  and  highest  end  of  man  f 
A.  Man's  chief  and  highest  end  is  to  glorify  God, 
and  fully  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever. 

The  following  is  a  short  analysis  of  the 

longer  "Westminster  Catechism : — 

What  man  ought  to  btlisve  concerningGod.—TI'w  Ex- 
istence, the  Holy  Trinity,  Creation,  Providence,  the 
Fall,  Original  Sin  and  the  Punishment  of  Sin,  the 
Covenant  of  Grace  both  in  the  014  and  Mew  Testa- 


ments.the  Mediator,  the  Incarnation,Chr 
His  Humiliation,  Death,  Resurrection, 
Present  Intercession,  Future  Judgtnex 
the  Elect,  Justification,  Sanctin'caiion, 

Ths  Duty  of  Man Obedience  to  the 

the  Ten  Commandments,  what  things 
more  heinous,  their  Deserringa,  Ordina 
Word,  Sacraments,  and  Prayer,  The  Loa 

The  Council  of  Trent,  recognisin 

of  the  impulse  in  favour  of  catechi 

up  the  Catechism  which  is  the  aul 

work  of  the   Church  of   Rome,  C 

Rotnanus  ex  Deereto  Cone.  Trident. 

published,  under  the  authority  of  . 

V\,  in  1566. 

Catena  (Lat., "  a  chain  "}. — A  < 
chronological  collection  of  extn 
writers,  to  prove  that  a  given  di 
regards  faith  or  morals  has  been  he] 
break  from  the  beginning. 

Catena  Aurea.— The  name  gi 
Commentary  on  the  Gospels  by  8' 
Aquinas.     [Aquinas.] 

Catharine,  St.,  Virgin  and  1 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  saints,  1 
Greek  and  Roman  communions.  Ha 
been  retained  in  the  calendar  of  th 
Church  (November  25).  She  was  a 
rich  lady  of  Alexandria,  but  the  rec< 
life  are  so  much  adulterated  that  lit 
certainly  asserted  about  her,  except 
was  martyred  in  the  reign  of  the 
Maximin.  A  favourite  legend  cone* 
is  that  she  was  placed  upon  an  engii 
four  wheels  joined  together,  and  8 
sharp -pointed  spikes,  which,  bein 
might  tear  her  to  pieces,  but  that  1 
agency  the  wheels  fell  to  pieces ;  ■ 
last  beheaded.  Hence  she  is.  represi 
a  wheel.  From  her  great  learning 
pious  use  she  made  of  it,  she  is  re 
the  patron  saint  of  Christian  phi  lose 
relics  are  said  to  be  preserved  in  t 
of  the  monastery  which  bears  her 
Mount  Sinai. 

Catharine,  St.,  of   Sienna.  - 
Sienna,    1347,  died  at  Rome  in  \\ 
father,  James  Benincasa,  was  a  dya 
and  brought  up  his  children  virtue 
Catharine  is  said  to  have  been  so  aoc 
in  mind  and  body  as  to  have  gain 
her  friends  the  name  of  Euphrosyn 
she  was  very  young  she  withdrew  in! 
a    little   way  out  of    the  town,  m 
privately  vowed  to  God  ever  to 
virgin,    she    entered    a    nunnery 
the     Dominican     convent.      She 
the  greatest  bodily  austerities,  ui 
the  sick   poor  through  the   most 
diseases,     being     often     repaid 
ingratitude.     St.  Catharine  is  M& 
been  the  means  of  converting  manj 
convert,  Nannes,  gave  her  a  house, 
turned  into  a  nunnery.      By  ori 
superior  she  went  to  Pisa,  where  «Y 
was  raging.      While  there,    the  . 
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tered  into  a  league  against  the  Holy 
pe  Gregory  XL,  then  residing  at 
tiding  all  other  measures  fail,  sent 
ine  as  mediatrix,  who  effected 
itkm  between  the  parties.  She 
to  Avignon,  and  persuaded  the 
irn  to  Rome,  which  had  been  for- 
bishops  for  the  last  seventy-four 
took  much  to  heart  the  scandal 
r  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.,  in 
Urban  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  were 
1  Pope,  and  while  labouring  to 
ence  to  Urban  she  died  at  Rome, 
'-third  year  of  her  life. 


I,  St.,  of  Bologna;  born  of  noble 
.  Bologna  in  1413,  died  1463.  At 
velve  she  became  maid  of  honour 
lly  of  the  Princess  Margaret, 
Nicholas  of  Est,  Marquis  of  Fer- 
tad  early  shown  great  piety,  and 
riage  of  the  princess,  two  years 
ined  a  community  of  Ladies  of  the 
r  of  St.  Francis,  at  Ferrara,  who 
formed  themselves  into  a  regular 
f  the  austere  rule  of  St.  Clare.  A 
2ry  of  poor  Clares  being  founded 
St.  Catharine  was  chosen  its  first 
Lere  she  led  a  most  devoted  and 
:  life.  She  was  believed  to  be 
th  gifts  of  miracles  and  prophecy, 
of  her  revelations  was  printed 
i  in  1511.  Her  body,  richly 
still  shown  in  the  church  of  her 
)ugh  bars  and  glass. 

ine,  St.,  de  Ricci. — Born  at  Flo- 
i  ancient  Tuscan  family,  in  1522. 
amed  Alexandrina,  but  took  the 
harine  at  her  religious  profession, 
icated  in  the  convent  of  Monticelli, 
returned  home  for  a  time,  but  in 
ith  year  she  with  great  difficulty 
father's  permission  to  retire  from 
and  in  the  year  1535  took  the 
tonvent  of  the  Dominicanesses  at 
scany.  After  a  long  illness  sho 
9,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

ral. — The  principal  church  of  a 
ailed  from  its  being  tho  church  in 
cathedra,  the  seat  or  throne  of 
ss  head  of  the  diocese,  is  placed. 
is  usually  much  larger  than  other 
id  numerous  clergy  are  associated 
anons.  honorary  canons,  and  minor 
n  recent  times  the  cathedrals 
rch  of  England  have  assumed  a 
egational  character,  being  much 
ented  by  the  laity  than  was  for- 
case,  especially  on  Sundays  and 
tsions. 

ice  of  each  of  the  cathedrals  will 
der  the  name  of  the  bishopric  to 
belongs.  It  may  bo  mentioned 
v»jt,  that  they  aro  divided  into 
:  those  of  the    Old  Foundation 


and  those  of  the  New  Foundation.  The 
cathedrals  of  the  Old  Foundation  were 
never  monastic  churches,  their  clergy  being 
"  secular  canons."  These  are  York,  St.  Paul's, 
Chichester,  Exeter,  Hereford,  Lichfield,  Lin- 
coln, Salisbury,  Wells,  St.  Asaph,  Bangor, 
St.  David's,  Llandaff.  The  cathedrals  of  the 
New  Foundation  were  those  which  were  the 
churches  of  monasteries  as  well  as  cathedrals, 
the  clergy  of  which  were  monks  before  the 
Reformation.  When  the  English  monasteries 
were  abolished,  it  became  necessary  to  replace 
them  in  cathedrals  by  secular  canons,  and 
charters  founding  the  cathedral  corporations 
anew  were  granted  for  this  purpose.  The 
monastic  cathedrals  were  Canterbury,  Durham, 
Winchester,  Bath,  Carlisle,  Ely,  Norwich, 
Rochester,  and  Worcester;  and  these,  with 
all  those  of  sees  founded  since  the  Reformation, 
are  cathedrals  of  the  New  Foundation. 

The  officials  connected  with  a  cathedral  are 
generally — the  dean,  canons,  archdeacons  of 
the  diocese,  honorary  canons,  minor  canons, 
lay  clerks,  choristers,  organist,  chapter  clerk, 
architect,  master  of  grammar  school,  vergers, 
bedesmen. 

Catholic,  from  Greek  katholikos,  "  uni- 
versal." The  word  seems  to  have  been  given 
originally  to  the  Christian  Church  to  contrast 
it  with  the  Jewish,  which  was  national,  and 
is  traceable  as  an  epithet  of  the  Church  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  It  expresses 
the  universality  of  the  Church,  spread  in  all 
times,  places,  and  amongst  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  In  ancient  times  the  word  Catholic 
was  a  title  of  dignity.  Vicared,  King  of 
the  Goths  in  Spain,  after  he  had  driven  the 
Arians  out  of  his  territories,  in  585,  was 
proclaimed  Catholic  by  the  Council  of  Toledo. 
The  title,  however,  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
desuetude  until  Ferdinand,  King  of  Aragon, 
after  he  had  cleared  all  his  kingdom  of  the 
Moors,  reassumed  it  in  1492,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  become  hereditary  to  his  suc- 
cessors. In  like  manner  Philip  of  Valois, 
King  of  France,  for  defending  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Most  Christian  King  and  of  Eldest  Son 
of  the  Church  ;  the  King  of  Poland,  that  of 
Orthodox  ;  the  King  of  Navarre,  that  of  Most 
Faithful;  while  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  have 
retained  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
conferred  upon  Henry  VIII.  by  Pope  Leo  X., 
before  he  separated  from  the  Communion  of 
Rome. 

The  word  "  Catholic  "  has  been  claimed  ex- 
clusively to  itself  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
vulgar  speech  has  often  conceded  it,  Roman- 
ists often  being  spoken  of  as  "Catholics." 
But  the  repetition  of  this  word  in  our  Creeds 
is  sufficient  proof  that  the  Anglican  Church 
does  not  make  this  concession.  (See  Pearson 
on  the  Creed,  art.  ix.) 

Catholic  Apostolick  Church.— The 

name  assumed  by  the   body    of  Christians 
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which,  by  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  is 
known  as  Irvinoites  (q.v.). 

Catholic  Emancipation  Act.— The 

Act  passed  in  April,  1829,  to  remove  from 
the  Roman  Catholics  the  political  disabilities 
which  they  had  so  long  suffered.  (See  CasseWs 
Dictionary  of  English  History,  s.v.) 


Richard,  one  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  Evangelical  party,  was  born  in  Chiswoll 
Street,  London,  November  8th,  1 748 ;  his  father 
was  a  scarlet-dyer  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a  London 
merchant.  Mrs.  Cecil  belonged  to  a  Noncon- 
formist body,  and  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  the 
early  religious  training  of  her  boy  would  have 
borne  fruit  according  to  her  heart's  desire, 
but  as  he  grew  up  he  imbibed  infidel  views, 
which  he  proceeded  to  instil  into  others,  and 
with  such  success,  that  long  years  afterwards 
it  cost  him  much  distress  that  in  some  cases  he 
was  powerless  to  undo  his  mischievous  work. 
He  was  destined  for  business,  but  his  tastes 
were  artistic  and  literary,  and  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  give  his  mind  to  mercantile 
pursuits.  It  was  while  idling  at  home,  and 
hardening  his  heart  by  devouring  all  the 
sceptical  literature  that  came  in  his  way,  that 
suddenly  he  began  to  reflect  on  his  mother's 
patience  under  her  many  trials,  and  to  wonder 
at  its  cause,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  through  prayer  and  the  study 
of  the  Bible  that  she  gained  her  strength. 
He  read  religious  books  and  heard  preaching, 
till  at  length,  though  by  slow  degrees,  the 
whole  bent  of  his  life  was  changed.  His 
father,  who  was  a  Churchman,  though  ap- 
parently a  careless  and  worldly  man,  declared 
that  if  he  connected  himself  with  any  body 
of  Dissenters  he  would  give  him  no  help,  but 
that  if  he  would  enter  the  Church  he  would 
bear  the  expense  of  his  university  career, 
and  accordingly  Richard  Cecil  entered 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  on  the  19th  of 
May,  1773.  Ho  was  ordained  in  1776,  and 
took  temporary  charge  of  the  three  churches 
of  ThorntoD,  Bag  worth,  and  Markefield,  in 
Lincolnshire ;  and  whereas  he  found  scarcely 
any  religion  in  either  of  these  places,  he  left 
them  all  with  flourishing  congregations.  His 
living  at  Lewes  was  worth  only  £80  a  year,  and 
his  health  was  not  good.  In  1780  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  St.  John's,  Bedford  Row,  a 
proprietary  chapel,  which  had  been  built  to  ac- 
commodate those  parishioners  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn,  who  were  scandalised  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Dr.  Sacheveroll.  St.  John's  was  in 
such  a  dilapidated  state  that  poverty  almost 
compelled  Cecil  to  refuse  the  incumbency, 
but  friends  and  admirers  came  forward  with 
promises  of  support,  and  he  entered  on  it.  At 
the  same  time  he  hold  three  lectureships,  one 
in  Spitalfields,  one  in  Long  Acre,  and  another 
at  Orange  Street  Chapel ;  none,  however,  were 
very  remunerative,  and  one  was  a  source 
rather  of  expense.     His  work  at  St.  John's 


was  very  difficult;  his  supporters  < 
him  to  preach  at  once  as  he  had  don 
London  lectures,  but  he  found  thoi 
him  so  utterly  ignorant,  that  he 
begin  with  the  very  simplest  trul 
lead  them  gradually  on  to  the  full  mi 
the  Gospel.  At  length,  in  spite  of 
from  those  who  should  have  aid 
his  work  was  crowned  with  sucoc 
gathering  around  him  a  large  congi 
he  became  one  of  the  best  known  en 
preachers  of  his  day.  He  had  be 
manner  and  good  matter  in  preach 
a  wonderful  power  of  gaining  and 
the  attention  of  his  hearers ;  if  all  eh 
he  would  startle  them  into  listening 
thrilling  announcement.  He  coul 
himself  to  any  class  of  hearers,  an 
great  facility  m  introducing  telling 
tions  into  his  sermons,  but  alwaj 
natural  and  easy  manner.  He  was 
student  of  character,  and  herein  lay  • 
his  power.  In  1800  the  two  small  li 
Chobham  and  Bisley  were  given  to  1 
he  only  served  them  personally  in  i 
A  few  only  of  his  sermons  have  be 
lished,  and  they  have  been  rega 
models;  he  had  intended  to  publii 
more,  but  when  his  health  failed  he » 
his  wife  to  burn  them.  His  Visit 
House  of  Mourning  was  much  valued 
time.  We  are  indebted  for  most 
known  of  Richard  Cecil  to  the  i 
Bishop  Wilson,  of  Calcutta,  and  hi 
and  biographer,  Archdeacon  Wilso 
was  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic 
instituted  in  1783  to  supply  the 
clerical  meetings,  such  as  we  have 
present  day.  The  first  meeting  was 
the  "  Castle  and  Falcon "  Inn,  in  Al 
Street,  four  persons  being  presen 
Newton,  H.  Foster,  Richard  Oa 
Eli  Bates;  afterwards  fortnightly  I 
were  held  in  the  vestry  of  St. 
where  all  sorts  of  religious  subjects  v 
cussed.  Cecil  was  never  a  strong  a 
his  feeble  health  often  prevented  hi 
as  active  a  part  in  the  evangelical  m 
as  some  of  his  friends.  In  1807  he  wi 
with  paralysis,  a  second  stroke  follow 
year,  and  apoplexy  ended  his  life  on 
16th,  1810. 

Cecilia,  St. — Although  the  nam! 
saint  has  been  kept  in  the  calendar, 
memory  cherished  for  many  centuries, 
is  known  of  her  actual  history.  1 
saye  that  she  was  martyred  with  her] 
Valerian,  whom  she  had  converted  I 
tianity.  She  is  always  considered  li 
patron  saint  of  music,  and  in  the  si 
tury  Paschal  I.  built  a  church  for  ll 
tion  of  her  relics,  leaving  money  ■ 
maintenance  of  a  perpetual  song  of 
There  is  another  legend  about  herl 
Dryden  refers  in  his  "  Ode  to   St,  1 


i 


k«  hji  she  is  able  "  to  draw  an  angel        veiled   a    count:! 


iliML     [DoSATIBTS.] 

ibrant.— A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
100  oho  officiate!  at  Holy  Communion, 
id  from  those  who  assist  him. 


— A  technical  term,  applied 

liemn  performance  of  religious  unices, 
rktrmtion  of    Holy  Communion,  &c. 

offering  of  acts  of  praise  to  Uod  for 
rial  instance  of  His  mercy,  or  in 
5  to  any  of  His  perfections. 

itUM  I.,  St.,  a  Roman  by  birth, 
1  Boniface  I.  at  Bishop  of  Home  in 
1  held  the  seat  eight  years,  five 
and  three  days.  It  U  told  of  him 
his  time  some  innovators  in  the 
■  of  Xarbonne  and  Vienna,  insisting 
i  passage  of  Scripture,  "  Let  your  loins 
persuaded  the  clergy  to  change 
iner  dress,  and  to  wear  great  cloaks, 
»ith  belts.  Thereupon  he  wrote, 
a  long  epistle  to  the  bishops  of 
provinces,  condemning  this  abuse, 
it  events  of  his  pontificate  were  two: 
'oimcil  of  Ephesus  in  430,  at  which 
s  was  condemned  [EphehcsJ,  and  (2) 
ite  about  appeals  of  the  African  clergy 
'ope  of  Rome,  which  had  made  so 
ise  in  the  time  of  Zosimus  (q.v,),  and 
as  now  raised  again.  The  Bishops  of 
an  Synod  having  sent  their  legates 
East  to  inspect  the  records  of  the 
of  Nice,  these  legates  brought  a  copy 
cords  hack  with  them,  which  clearly 
i  the  pretence  of  appeals  to  Rome,  and 
led  the  controversy  on  the  side  of  the 
Bishops;  upon  which  they  wrote  a 
Pope  Celestine,  defended  the  privi- 
tbeir  churches,  and  denounced  the 
ssistance  upon  appeals  as  a  piece  of 
■unity  and  encroachment. 
rtuiei. — In  the  Romish  Church,  a 
Order  established  in  the  thirteenth 
so  called  from  their  founder,  Pope 
!  V.      They  spread  rapidly  at  first, 


These  monks  followed  the  Order  of 
diet,  wore  white  garments  with  black 
id  scapularies,  and  were  devoted 
to  a  contemplative  life, 
[tins,  a  disciple  of  Pelagius.  A 
l  obscure  passage  in  Jerome  leaves  it 

whether  he  was  an  Italian  or  an 
L  A  contemporary  says  be  was  of 
■th.  and  a  skilful  pleader  at  the  bar. 
■lied  with  Pelagius  to  Rome,  and 
o   Africa,    where    he   applied   to   be 

priest,  but  Paulinas,  a  deacon  of 
'ho  waa  then  in  Africa,  charged  him 
erodoxy  before  Aurelius,  Bishop  of 
.  A-n.  411.  The  charge  against  him 
lenial  of  original  sin.    Aurelius  con- 


.  by  which  Celestius  was 
condemned  and  expelled  from  Africa.  He 
appealed  bom  this  bar  to  the  See  of  Rome ; 
but,  without  taking  any  care  to  follow  this 
appeal,  set  sail  for  Ephesus,  where  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  firmly  maintained  his 
opinions.  Pelagius  having  been  delated  by 
Eros,  Bishop  of  Aix,  and  Lazarus,  Bishop  of 
Aries,  to  the  Council  of  Diospolisin  Palestine, 
A.n.  41S,  Celeetius's  doctrine  waa  condemned 
there,  arid  it  is  noticeable  that  Pelagius 
disclaimed  it.  The  African  Bishops,  in  the 
year  416,  repeated  the  censure  of  the  heresy 
of  Pelagius  Hnd  Celcstiua,  and  wrote  to  Pope 
Innocent,  who  agreed  with  their  decision, 
a-d.  417.  After  the  death  of  this  Pope, 
Celestius,  driven  out  of  Asia  by  Attieua, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  came  to  Rome,  and 
waiting  upon  Zosimus,  Pope  Innocent's  suc- 
cessor, laid  a  confession  of  his  faith  before 
him,  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  wipe  off 
the  imputation  of  heterodoxy,  and  declared 
himself  willing  to>  submit  to  bis  judgment. 
Zosimus,  who  was  pleased  by  the  deference 
shown  to  his  see,  put  several  questions  to 
him,  examined  his  confession  of  faith,  and 
postponed  his  decision  for  two  months.  In 
the  meantime  he  censured  Eros  and  Lazarus, 
and  wrote  favourably  of  Celestius  to  the 
African  Bishops.  The  indignant  Africans, 
not  at  all  checked  by  tho  Pope's  opinion,  held 
a  council  at  Carthage  at  the  end  of  the  year 
417,  and  confirmed  their  former  censure. 
Zosimus,  somewhat  awakened  by  their  remon- 
strances, summoned  Celestius  before  him,  but 
the  latter,  no  doubt  feeling  that  his  case  was 
hopeless,  left  Rome  immediately.  Upon  this 
Zosimus  condemned  him,  and  approved  the 
decisions  of  the  African  councils.  In  the 
year  419  the  Emperors  Honorius  and  Theo- 
dosius  published  an  edict  against  Colestius. 
He  seems  to  have  gone  to  Constantinople,  but 
found  himself  rejected  there;  thence  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  it  is  ssid  that  he 
retired  with  Pebtgiua  into  Great  Britain,  but 
this  is  uncertain.  He  is  also  said  to  have  died 
in  a  Sicilian  monastery.  His  tenets  are  to  be 
gathered  from  the  writings  of  St,  Augustiue 
against  him.  Some  remains  of  his  writings 
are  found  in  Augustine's  book,  lit  GraliA  it 
Pieeata  Originali. 

Celibacy.— The  unmarried  state  to  which, 
according  to  the  discipline  of  tho  Church  of 
Rome,  the  clergy  are  bound,  as  aiu  other 
persons  who  pledge  themselves  to  it  by  a 
special  vow.  In  the  Jewish  Church  the  priests 
lived  in  marriage,  but  were  forbidden  to 
marry  a  harlot,  or  a  woman  who  had  been 
divorced,  or  even  a  widow.  We  know  that 
some  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ  were  married, 
though  St.  Paul  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  were  certain  circumstances  which  mado 
it  better  not  to  marry.  This  is  a  passage  of 
his  writings  worth  considering,  for  it  is  much 
relied  upon  by  advocates  of  celibacy. 
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It  is  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  Now,  by  a  thorough  con- 
sideration of  this  chapter  it  appears,  firstly, 
that  in  some  cases  the  Apostle  advises  marriage 
without  exception  of  any  order  of  person 
(verse  9).  Secondly,  he  leaves  it  to  choice  and 
discretion.  Thirdly,  he  recommends  single 
life,  not  upon  the  score  of  merit,  but  of  con- 
venience, because  the  Church  was  likely  to 
fall  under  a  state  of  persecution  (verse  28). 
Fourthly,  that  the  advice  was  not  particularly 
directed  to  the  clergy,  but  to  Christians  in 
general.  The  Apostle  nowhere  limits  his  dis- 
course to  the  former,  but  all  along  applies 
himself  to  believers  in  common.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  greatest  divines  of  the  Church  of 
Home  have  owned  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
as  neither  of  Divine  nor  Apostolical  institution. 
Thus  in  the  Canon  Law,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
for  some  ages,  we  have  Gratian  saying,  "  The 
marriage  of  priests  is  forbidden  neither  by 
evangelical,  legal,  nor  by  apostolical  authority; 
but  for  all  that  it  is  altogether  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  the  Church." 

St.  Paul,  elsewhere,  not  only  does  not 
forbid,  but  even  expressly  permits,  marriage 
to  the  clergy.  For,  laying  down  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  bishop,  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
he  proposes  this  as  one,  "  that  he  be  blame- 
less, the  husband  of  one  wife,  having  faith- 
ful children."  In  the  ancient  Church 
many  'persons  were  admitted  to  holy  orders 
who  had  their  wives  living  and  dwelling 
with  them.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions the  Apostles  were  introduced  in  this 
manner :  "  We  have  ordered  that  a  bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon  should  be  the  husband  of 
one  wife,  whether  their  wives  be  alive  or 
dead."  The  preference  for  single  life  seems 
to  have  been  started  by  Tertullian,  who  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  time,  being  led  away 
with  the  enthusiasms  of  Montanus,  endea- 
voured to  refine  upon  the  Christian  religion, 
and  strain  it  up  to  angelical  perfection.  We 
may  likewise  observe  that  the  excessive  com- 
mendation of  virginity  and  ignorance  grow 
together,  and  that  the  reputation  of  celibacy 
was  highest  when  knowledge  was  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  as  will  appear  to  any  one  who  con- 
siders the  history  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  and  compares  them  with  the  other 
periods  of  the  Church;  whereas,  when  the 
argument  is  impartially  considered,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  excellence  in 
single  life  above  that  of  marriage,  and  that 
the  imputations  of  discredit  and  disadvantage 
thrown  upon  marriage  are  no  better  than  a 
reflection  upon  the  state  of  creation  and  the 
order  of  Providence.  That  sobriety  is  not 
inconsistent  with  marriage  appears  plainly 
by  the  Apostle's  assuring  us  "  that  marriage 
is  honourable  in  all  men,  and  the  bed  unde- 
fined "  THeb.  xiii.  4],  In  the  Council  of  Nice, 
when  tne  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  proposed, 
under  the   pretence  of  promoting   chastity, 


the  celebrated  Confessor  and  Bishop 
tius  declared  that  cohabitation  with 
wife  was  chastity,  and  was  applaudc 
sentence  by  the  whole  Council.  H 
that,  though  he  had  lived  all  his 
in  celibacy,  yet  he  did  not  thi 
yoke  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
Clement  of  Alexandria  affirms  ti 
men  under  the  old  law  had  childi 
lived  in  marriage  with  sobriety.  ** 
says  he,  "  cannot  people  cohabit  in  ma 
with  the  character  of  temperance  F  1 
all  doubt:  let  us  not,  therefore,  att 
dissolve  a  union  of  God's  institution" 
ata,  lib.  3].  And  St.  Ambrose  says- 
Apostle  commands  a  bishop  to 
husband  of  one  wife,  not  that  he  exd 
unmarried  man,  for  that  is  farther  1 
precept  reaches.  There  is,  there! 
more  meant  by  this  qualification  than 
conjugal  chastity  he  may  guard  his 
and  preserve  the  grace  given  him  in  b 
[Ambrose,  Eptit.  82,  ad  VereeU.']. 

To  put  the  case  in  a  single  sente 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  looked  up 
thing  indifferent  in  the  first  two  a 
was  proposed  in  the  third,  magnified 
fourth,  and  in  some  places  imposed 
fifth. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  it  gained 
in  some  provinces  of  the  West,  celibac 
universally  prevailed  even  there  till  t 
teenth  or  fourteenth  century.  In  th< 
has  never  been  imposed  or  practised  f 
Apostles*  time  to  the  present  age.  L 
noticeable  that  among  all  the  heresies  i 
Apostles'  time  to  the  Council  of  Nic 
was  scarcely  one  which  did  not  eitl 
demn  or  decry  marriage,  and  laud  eel 
a  most  perfect  state.  Thus  did  Safe 
the  Corinthians,  Basilidians,  Marcioni 
Carpocratians ;  to  whom  we  may  add 
and  many  others. 

Cellites  or  CellitaB.-This  na 

rived  from  cella,  "  a  cell,"  was  Riven 
days  to  a  class  of  monks  midway  ' 
hermits  and  cenobites.  They  lived  al 
hermits,  but,  unlike  them,  repaired  at : 
to  the  church  of  the  monastery  to  wh 
had  attached  themselves.  In  the  mid 
the  name  was  applied  to  a  religion 
founded  in  1300,  which  had  houses  at  A 
Louvain,  Malines,  Cologne,  and  other 
towns ;  their  special  work  was  to  nuxtt 
poor  and  to  bury  the  dead.  They  are  sa 
called  Alexiatu,  from  their  founder, , 
a  Roman,  but  they  were  a  brandi 
Beouards  (q.v.). 

Celsns.  —  A  Greek  philosonfci 
wrote  in  the  second  century  agaiM 
tianity,  and  was  answered  by  Origen* 
book  has  perished,  and  nothing  is  1 
it  or  its  author  except  what  can  be  j 
from  Origen's  answer. 


llWI  j  (Gr.  toimilirion,  i.e.  " a  place 
a  "J. — Applied  by  Christians,  to  whom 
self  is  but  a  sleep,  to  the  place  of 
A  cemetery  is  thus  a  place  or  piece 
d  act  apart  lor  the  burial  of  the  dead 
a  "  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus."  By  later 
I  term  is  applied  to  any  burial-ground. 
bit©.  [MosiABrici.il.] 
t»ph  (Gr.  knot,  "empty," and  ta/iAos, 
chre"). — A  monument  erected  to  the 
of  a  person  buried  in  another  place. 
6.— To  perfume  with  incense. 
«T.     fTavHiBM.] 

Tires,  Ecclesiastical.  —  The  j  u- 
itences  of  the  Church  upon  offenders 
ioctrine  or  morals.  Thus  men  may 
fed  of  the  Communion,  or  priests 
suspended  from  officiating.  The 
,  kinds  of  censure  are  the  following : 
—iff  ion  cute  off  from  the  Communion 
Jhutvi  ;  Sutptntien  forbids  the  use  of 
esiastical  Functions,  either  wholly  or 
Ipect  to  some  branches;  Dfpotitiett 
I  an  ecclesiastic,  and  deprives  him  of 
at;  an  Interdict  in  the  Church  of 
rbids  the  administering  of  the  Sacra- 
id  performance  of  Divine  Service  in 

censure  is  passed  by  law  made  for 
■on  it  is  said  to  be  a  jurt;  when  by 
or  for  some  particular  fact  it  is  ab 

Censures  lata  imttntia  are  incurred 
rutting  a  prohibited  action,  without 
d  of  judgment  pronounced;  while 
ifrrtndm.   though  deserved,    are   not 

until  judgment  is  given  by  an  officer 
ioued  for  the  purpose.  Censures  re- 
re  such  as  the  superior  who  posses 
ores  to  himself  the  right  of  absolv- 
. ;  those  not  rrttrxtd  may  be  removed 
dinary  minister. 

16  Protestants  on  the 
if  the  Christian  Church  was  so  called, 

it  was  divided  into  centuries  (each 
smtaining  the  events  of  one  hundred 
nd  was  first  written  at  Magdeburg. 
1  Flaccius  formed  the  plan!  of  it  in 

order  to  prove  the  agreement  of  the 
1  doctrine  with  that  of  the  primitive 
is.  and  the  difference  between  the 
nd  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
I  wrote  his  Ainalt  in  opposition  to 

0,— The  founder  of  an  heretical  sect 
econd  century ;  he  was  a  Syrian 
whose  teaching  was  very  similar  to 
Simon  Magus.  He  held  that  there 
co  prineiptr;  one  good  and  one  evil, 
each  other,  and  between  these  an 
iate  deity,  neither  perfectly  good  nor 
evil,  but  with  power  to  reward  and 
The  evil  principle  was  the  Supreme 
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Being ;  the  good  principle,  the  unknown 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  middle  deity,  the 
Creator  of  the  inferior  world,  and  the  God 
and  lawgiver  of  the  Jews.  The  Cerdomans 
rejected  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
many  parts  of  the  New,  accepting  only  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  that  in  part,  and  por- 
tions of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  They  denied  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  saying  that  He 
was  clothed  with  immaterial  Mesh,  and  that 
His  sufferings  were,  therefore,  not  real ;  they 
also  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection. 
The  name  Cerdonians  did  not  long  survive; 
their  tenets  are  confuted  in  treatise*  against 
the  Marcionites.     [Makciuhiteb.] 


Sanskrit,  Karman,      ._ 
used  in  Shakespeare  of  01 

"  Disrobe  tLe  lmsse*, 
If  yon  do  and  themdeck'd  wiih  ceremonies." 

Jdia.  Caw.  i.  1. 

In  law  a  ceremony  is  distinguished  from  a 

rite  in  consisting  of  gestures  or  acta  accom- 

1   panied,  preceded,  or  followedby  the  utterance 

'   of  words,  whereas  a  rite  is  a  service  expressed 

in  words.    The  use  of  ceremonies  in  religious 

acts  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  man  is  a  torn- 

eund  being,  consisting  of  soul  and  body.  If 
were  purely  spiritual,  sensible  ceremonies 
r  would  be  superseded ;  being  what  he  ia,  God  de- 
mands the  dedication  of  both  his  natures  to  His 
service.  Hooker,  in  the  second  book  of  his 
Eecitiiatlical  Polity,  has  the  most  complete 
defence  existing  of  the  Ceremonial  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Our  Lord  sanctioned 
the  use  of  ceremonies,  not  only  by  follow- 
ing the  prescribed  ritual  of  the  Jewish 
Law,  but  also  by  using  things  indifferent, 
not  prescribed,  but  which  had  become  parts  of 
Jewish  practice.  Thus  He  joined  in  the 
synagogue  worship,  kept  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation, though  it  was  not  commanded  in  the 
Law  (John  vii),  used  the  Cup  of  Charity  at 
the  Passover  (Luke  mii.  17),  and  wit  down  with 
the  twelve,  though  the  original  command  was 
to  eat  the  feast  standing. 

It  is  generally  held,  with  Calvin,  that  not 
only  ceremonies  which  are  for  reverence  and 
decency  may  be  observed,  but  also  those 
which  are  purely  symbolical,  so  long  as  the 
doctrine  symbolised  ie  true.  Even  Bucer 
approved  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  a 
ceremony  which  to  many  of  the  Reformers 
was  peculiarly  objectionable. 

Of  late  years  controversy  has  arisen  in  the 
Church  of  England  concerning  ceremonies 
which  have  been  revived  in  some  congre- 
gations, and  which  were  prescribed  in  the 
first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  but  were 
abolished  in  the  second.  The  revivers  took 
their  stand  on  tho  Ornamektb  Hvmuc 
(q.v.),  and  maintained  that  it  restored  the 
ceremonies  in  question,  and  also'  that  the 
experience  of  years  has  shown  that  the  neglect 
of  ceremonial  has  been  accompanied  with  a 
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weakening  of  religious  life.  Each  of  the 
ceremonies  thus  introduced  will  be  discussed 
under  its  own  head.  The  controversy  has 
been  carried  through  the  law  courts,  the 
defenders  maintaining  that  what  is  not  for- 
bidden may  lawfully  be  used,  so  lon£  as  it 
does  not  contravene  the  spirit  of  the  Liturgy, 
their  opponents  holding  that  non-command- 
ment involves  prohibition.  The  case  is  thus 
stated  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  J.  Stephens,  in  his 
Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer  : — 

"  In  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
there  were  many  ceremonies  prescribed  which 
have  not  been  retained;  thus  water  was 
enjoined  to  be  mixed  with  the  wine  in  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
crossing  in  the  consecration  prayer ;  the 
bread  was  to  be  unleavened  and  round ;  ex- 
orcism was  used  in  the  office  of  baptism,  and 
the  infant  anointed,  after  being  dipped  thrice, 
and  having  the  chrisom  put  upon  him ;  the 
bishop  was  to  cross  the  confirmed  person  in 
the  forehead;  a  ring  and  other  tokens  of 
spousage,  as  gold  or  silver,  were  to  be  given 
in  matrimony ;  the  sick  person,  upon  desire, 
was  to  be  anointed  on  the  forehead  or  the 
breast ;  the  priest  was  to  cast  earth  upon  the 
corpse,  and  to  commend  the  soul  to  God  :  the 
churched  woman  was  to  offer  her  chrisom ; 
and  crossing,  knocking  upon  the  breast,  and 
other  gestures,  were  permitted  to  be  used. 
These  are  ceremonies  in  the  strictest  sense ; 
and  it  was  for  these  that  this  preface  ["Of 
Ceremonies,"  in  the  English  Prayer  Book] 
was  made  to  apologise,  more  than  for  the 
few  ceremonies  which  are  now  retained." 

The  result  of  the  litigation  to  which  we 
have  referred  was  the  judgment  of  the 
court  that  certain  ceremonies  were  unlawful 
[Folkestone  Ritual  Judgment],  but  the 
defenders  took  objection  to  the  constitution 
of  the  court,  and  many  have  refused  to  obey 
it.  In  a  few  cases  the  clergy  were  deprived 
of  their  livings  in  consequence,  and  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed,  at  the  instance  of 
the  late  Archbishop  Tait,  to  examine  the 
whole  question  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
and  the  matter  must  be  said  to  be  still  un- 
settled. [Ecclesiastical  Courts;  Ritualism.] 


I. — A  Gnostic  teacher,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  a.d.  8 1 — 96. 
Born  in  Judaea,  he  was  educated  at  Alexandria, 
but  returned  to  his  native  country  to  teach 
his  peculiar  tenets;  finally  he  settled  at 
Ephesus,  where  he  was  opposed  by  the  Apostle 
John.  According  to  a  well-known  tradi- 
tion, St.  John,  upon  one  occasion,  entering  the 
public  bath  at  Ephesus,  saw  Cerinthus  within, 
and  immediately  rushed  out,  saying,  "  Let  us 
flee,  lest  the  bath  fall  in,  as  long  as  Cerinthus, 
that  enemy  of  the  truth,  is  within." 

The  accounts  of  Cerinthus  and  his  teach- 
ing are  all  by  his  opponents,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  remember  this  fact.  Like  other 
Gnostics,  he  is  alleged  to  have  claimed  special 


knowledge,  revealed  to  nimby  highi 
he  asserted  that  there  would  be  a 
kingdom  of  Christ,  lasting  for  one 
years,  and  that  this  kingdom  would 
by  sensual  pleasures,  or,  as  he  ex] 
by  "nuptial  festivals."  Dionysiu 
of  Alexandria,  says  that  Cerinthus 
self  "  a  voluptuary,  and  altogether 
Unlike  his  predecessor,  Simon  Mag 
thus  did  not  pretend  to  be  anyth 
than  a  teacher.  He  taught  that  tl 
of  the  world  was  an  angel  distinct 
inferior  to  the  Supreme  God,  and 
creating  angel  was  the  author  of 
Testament ;  he  taught,  too,  that  • 
born  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that  1 
nature  descended  upon  Him  at  Hi 
and  left  Him  before  His  crucifixioi 
thus  appears  certainly  to  have  b 
the  resurrection  of  .the  body,  and  so 
have  agreed  with  the  other  Gnos 
garding  matter  as  altogether  evil, 
he  differed  from  them  in  rega] 
Creator  as  not  hostile  to  the  Sup 
but  unconsciously  an  instrument  in! 

Chad  or  Ceadda,  the  patron 
Lichfield,  was  one  of  four  broil 
were  all  priests,  and  one  of  whom, 
Bishop  of  the  East  Saxons — i.e.,  a 
Little  is  known  of  Chad's  birth  and] 
except  that  he  was  a  native  of  Not 
and  a  pupil  of  Aidan,  after  whose 
went  to  Ireland  in  651.  Cedd  hade 
a  monastery  at  Lastingham,  in  York 
at  his  death  bequeathed  the  chsrg 
Chad,  his  younger  brother. 

At  this  time  the  see  of  Tork  w 
and  Wilfrid,  a  priest,  was  sent  to 
be  consecrated  by  JEgilbert,  Bishoj 
there  being  at  the  time  no  Arch 
Canterbury.  King  Oswy  was  offen 
slight  which  he  considered  had  be 
to  the  English  Church,  and  sent  to 
ham  for  St.  Chad  to  be  consecrtt 
see.  As  Wilfrid  had  not  yet  ret 
England,  St.  Chad  had  no  hesitation 
ing  the  office,  to  which  he  was  const 
a.d.  666)  by  Wini,  Bishop  of  W« 
two  other  bishops,  who  differed 
Roman  Church  about  the  proper 
celebrating  Easter.  For  this  reason' 
the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
that  St.  Chad  was  not  legally  m 
after  conversation  with  Chad,  he  hi 
firmed  the  appointment.  St.  Cha4j 
retired  in  favour  of  Wilfrid,  and  m 
afterwards  appointed  to  the  bishopj 
Mercians  at  Lichfield.  It  was  hit  i 
travel  through  his  diocese  on  fooL  1 
manded  by  the  archbishop  to  ride  OK 
when  journeying  any  great  diets] 
died  three  years  after  his  apposf 
Lichfield,  in  March,  673.  Hi» 
retained  in  the  Church  of  England 
March  2. 
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Joedon.    [Councils.] 

Hoe  (Lat.  calix,  "a  cup  "). — The  cup 
the  Holy  Communion.     The  word. 
in  one  of  the  aide-rubrics  of  the  Con- 
1  Prayer. 

mers,  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  born 
uther,in  Fifeshire,  March  17th,  1780, 
Morningside,  Edinburgh,  May  30th, 

0  was  brought  up  in  strict  Calvinism, 
at  St.  Andrew's  University,  and 

to  preach  when  in  his  nineteenth 
t  first  he  was  so  absorbed  in  the 
'  mathematics  and  natural  science 
neglected  his  profession,  and  when  in 
was  ordained  minister  of  Kilmany, 
td  voluntary  classes  in  his  favourite 
at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's, 
is  distant.  In  1808  he  published  his 
into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of 
Resources,    which   attracted    much 

*  the  originality  of    its  views   in 
economy.      But    soon    after   this, 

calamities,  and  an  illness  which 
«t  him  his  life,  caused  him  to  think 
ibosly  of  his  religious  profession,  and 
reparing  an  article  for  Brewster's 
'A  Encyclopedia  on  "Christianity," 
ne  so  impressed  that  he  altered  the 
raise  of  his  life,  and  devoted  himself 
r  to  pastoral  duties.  And  one  of  the 
ble  results  was  that  the  whole  aspect 
congregation  at  Kilmany  changed. 
>  longer  looked  at  him  with  stupid 
but  with  fixed  and  reverent  attention, 
of  empty  seats,  there  was  now  a 
not  only  from  the  village,  but  from 
irmg  places,  some  coming  from  St. 
s,  Dundee.  In  July,  1815,  he  was 
linister  of  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow, 

•  his  eloquent  preaching  made  a  great 
i,  as  it  did  the  following  year  in 

Huskisson,  Wilberforce,  Canning, 
electrified  by  him.      In   1816   he 

1  seven  Discourses  on  the  Christian 
#,  Viewed  in  Connection  with  Modern 
ty  ;  they  were  published  in  1817,  and 
eat  popularity.  In  1819,  wishing  to 
imself  more  to  the  care  of  the  poor, 
test  his  own  schemes  for  providing 
l,  he  removed  to  St.  John's  parish,  in 
,  where  the  population  of  12,000 
I  entirely  of    the  working   classes; 

established  schools,  and  organised 
chemes.  He  divided  and  subdivided 
ih,  and  himself    superintended  the 

of  the  machinery,  and  regularly 
ach  family.  At  the  commencement 
dnistry  he  employed  the  services  of  a 
i*n  who  afterwards  himself  became 
Edward  Irving  (q.v.).  In  1823  he 
irofessoT  of  moral  philosophy  at  St. 
«,  and  in  1828  was  transferred  to  the 
ieology  in  Edinburgh.  In  1833  came 
pewater  Treatise  (hi  the  Adaptation  of 

Suture  to  the  Moral  ana\  Intellectual 


Constitution  of  Man,  which  was  received  with 
immense  favour,  and  gained  him,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Hanna,  "  literary  honours  such  as  were 
never  united  previously  in  the  person  of  any 
Scottish  ecclesiastic;"  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  French  Institute  electing 
him  as  a  fellow  of  their  respective  bodies,  while 
the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  In  1834  he  was  made 
convener  of  the  Church  Extension  Committee, 
and  laboured  with  such  energy  that  in  the 
course  of  seven  yean  220  new  churches  were 
built  and  upwards  of  £300,000  had  been  sub- 
scribed by  the  nation.  But  now  came  the 
collision  which  led  to  the  great  disruption. 
[Scotland,  Fhee  Church  of.]  Of  the  seceders 
Chalmers  was  the  most  illustrious.  He  had 
foreseen  the  catastrophe  and  provided  for  it, 
and  when  the  Free  Church  was  formed,  in  1 843, 
he  was  elected  the  first  Moderator ;  and  it  was 
largely  through  his  prudence  that  the  new 
body  obtained  so  large  a  hold  upon  public 
opinion.  But  he  steadily  declared  that  he 
held  fast  to  the  Establishment  principle  and 
the  theology  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 
He  resigned,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  Pro- 
fessorship on  his  secession,  and  immediately 
became  Principal  and  Theological  Professor 
of  New  College,  founded  by  the  seceders. 
He  preached  to  overflowing  congregations  in 
London  in  May,  1847,  returned  to  Edinburgh 
on  the  28th  of  that  month,  and  three  days 
later  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  He  published 
his  own  works  in  25  vols.,  to  which  9  more 
were  added  posthumously  by  his  biographer, 
Dr.  Hanna. 

Chainitr,  Daniel  [1565— 1621].— A  great 
French  Protestant  divine.  It  is  said  that  he 
drew  up  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  many 
times  a  commissioner  for  his  party  in  import- 
ant business,  and  also  president  or  moderator 
in  several  synods.  The  time  he  spent  in 
secular  business  and  studies  did  not  hinder 
him  from  being  a  skilful  controversialist,  of 
which  he  gave  proof  in  his  conference  with 
Father  Cotton,  and  in  his  writings,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  is  his  Ptmslratia 
Catholic*,  where  he  handles  the  controversy 
between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
with  a  great  deal  of  learning.  His  work 
against  Bellarmine,  though  consisting  of  four 
volumes  in  folio,  is  not  complete.  An  abridg- 
ment of  it  was  made  by  Spanheim. 

Chancel. — The  upper  end  of  the  church, 
in  modern  churches  generally  the  east  end ; 
containing  the  Lord's  Table,  the  sedilia  and 
desks  for  the  clergy,  and  usually  for  the  choir 
as  well.  The  floor  is  commonly  raised  above 
the  general  level,  though  not  always  so.  It 
is  characteristic  of  some  very  old  churches 
that  the  chancel  is  drpres*ed  a  step  (e.g.,  at 
Monkton,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet).  The  name 
chancel  is  derived  from  the  lattice,  screen, 
or  railing  (cancelli)   by  which  this  part  ia 
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separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church. •  In 
former  times  the  chancel  was  held  to  be 
■0  sacred  thci,  in  time  of  Divine  Service,  the 
laity  were  not.  permitted  to  enter  it.  It  wag 
oiled  the  " .4a actuary,"  the  "Holy,"  the 
"  Inaccessible. "  In  the  midst  atood  the  altar, 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  wall  in  the 
rear  to  admit  of  a  tier  of  seats  for  the  bishop 
and  his  praebytf-s,  with  a  space  between  them 
and  the  bock  of  the  altar.  On  one  aide  was 
the  protbesia,  or  side  table,  and  on  the  other 
a  place  for  the  deacons. 

In  the  churches  of  tr. 
are  variously  corjtruc 
have  been  made  on  the  primitive  model, 
corresponding  with  changes  of  circumstances 
and  variations  of  opinion  and  taste.  The 
main  Assign  of  the  chancel  has,  however, 
been  invariably  preserved,  vis.,  the  placing 
in  it  of  the  altar,  or  communion  table. 

There  has  been  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  controversy  from  time  to  time  in  the 
English  Church  concerning  the  use  of 
the  chancel  and  its  furniture.  In  1549  the 
Rubric  ordered  that  the  service  should  be  said 
"in  the  Quire."  Bucer  and  other  reformers 
declaimed  against  this,  and  in  1552  (second 
Player  Book  of  Edward  VI.)  service  waa 
ordered  to  be  "  said  in  such  place  of  the 
church,  chancel,  or  chapel,  and  the  minister 
shall  so  turn  himself  as  that  the  people 
best  shall  hear."  At  the  same  time,  to 
prevent  wanton  destruction,  it  was  added 
that  "  the  chancels  shall  remain  as  in  times 
past."  In  Queen  Elisabeth's  Prayer  Book  the 
service  was  to  be  said  "in  the  accustomed 
place,"  which  was  generally  the  chancel ;  at 
the  same  time  discretion  was  left  to  the 
ordinary  to  modify  the  order  according  to 
convenience.  Home  ordinaries  used  this  dis- 
cretion to  order  a  "  reading  pew,"  i./.,  reading 
dealt,  outside  the  chancel  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  in  course  of  years  this  reading 
pew  became  an  established  institution  in  the 
majority  of  churches  for  the  morning  and 
evening  prayer. 

But  a  further  discretion  came  to  be  need 
with  respect  to  chancels.  As  they  were  "in 
times  past"  was  found  to  mean  differently, 
according  to  circumstances.  In  some  churches, 
especially  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches, 
the  altar  remained  attached  to  the  east  wall. 
In  others  it  had  been  removed,  and  a  table 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  church.  But,  says 
NichoUs  [Commentary  on  (As  C.P.],  "this 
latitude  being  granted,  several  inconveniences 
arose.  Great  irreverence  was  used  towards 
the  holy  table,  hats  and  gloves  were  thrown 
upon  it,  and  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
were  frequently  writing  their  accounts  there- 
on, the  processioning  boys  eating  their  loaves 
and  cakes,  and  dogs  leaping  up  at  the  bread, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  our  Reformation,  not 


only  among  the  Papists,  hut  also  among  u**» 
Protestant  churches  abroad. "  One  of  (jaaist 
Elizabeth's  injunctions  was,  "That  the  hohr 
table  in  every  church  be  decently  made,  sad 
set  in  the  place  where  the  altar  stood,  aid 
there  commonly  covered,  as  thereto  belonged, 
and  so  stand."  Archbishop  Laud  enmnsl 
uniformity  on  this  point,  ordering  that  1st 
Communion  Table  should  stand  "  aftarwiat,st 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and  he  railed  in." 
The  Revolution  threw  all  this  into  oonfoaOB, 
but  at  the  Restoration  the  ancient  custom  wm 
reverted  to,  and  ha*  ever  since  so  remained. 

The  chancel  of  a  church  is  tho  rsctori 
freehold,  and  he  is  therefore  hound  to  keaj 
it  in  order.  But  where  the  rector  is  a  Una* 
the  law  has  decided  that  he  ia  not  entitled  ■> 
make  a  vault  or  ami  tablets  in  the  rliiaoi 
without  the  leave  of  the  ordinary. 

Chancellor  of  a.  Diocese.— The  vast 

Chancellor  was  originally  applied  to  the 
tary  who  sat  in  a  place  railed  in  (in  a 
to  take  down  the  judge's  sentence  in 
of  law,  or  to  act  as  the  king's  private  socrehuy, 
and  stand  between  him  and  his  subjects.  Tail 
we  still  have  the  Lord  Chancellor,  "  the  keep* 
of  the  Queen's  conscience,"  as  symbolised  If 
his  holding  the  Great  Seal  The  diocaaa 
chancellor  is  the  keeper  of  the  seals  of  H 
archbishop  or  bishop,  and  judge  of  his  " 
cenn  court.  This  office  now  includes  tl 
of  Official  Principal,  whose  duty  is  to  hear  sal 
decide  matters  of  temporal  cognisance  data* 
minable  in  the  bishop's  court,  and  Yk* 
General,  who  exercises  the  j  uxisdiction  nropsdi 
spiritual,  when  the  bishop  himself  is  hindsM 
by  infirmities  or  other  impediments, 
diocesan  chancellor  is  now  generally  a  laymsa. 


■One  of  the  ablest  Christian  apologists  of  as 
century.  His  chief  work,  A  Defence  of  fib* 
tianily  from  the  Fnpkeeiee  of  the  Old  Tniemet, 
waa  drawn  forth  by  a  work  of  the  dsst 
Collins,  ALuamreeon  the  Gr<mnd$mn4M  ~ 
of  the  ChrUtum  Religion,  in  which  the 
had  denied  that  the  Old  Testament 

had  occasioned  any  Messianic  exi 

the  time  when  our  Lord  waa  born.  Chandkrt 
work  displayed  great  rabbinical  an 
research,  Collins  replied  with  The 
Littial  1'rophtcy  Contideved,&n&  the cuuliuieff 
cloeed  with  Chandler's  rejoinder.  "  It  wsfc*': 
saya  Mr.  Overton,  "  the  most  solid  and  p 
found,  if  not  the  most  brilliant  work  wM* 
the  Deistical  controversy  had  yet  csdled  forta." 
—Englien  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Cent 
L  194. 

Chandler,  Sakub.  [1B93— 17M> 
eminent  minister  for  forty  yean  of 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Old  Jewry,  <S» 
He  was  the  lifelong  friend  of  both  Arcs 
bishop  Seeker  and  Bishop  Butler,  bsvii 
been  educated  with  them  at  a  dissenta 
school.     On  one  occasion  ha  heard  Bis* 
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orwich,  deliver  his  charge,  and 
against  some  expressions  in  it. 
-as  a  correspondence  and  a  dis- 
•hich  Gooch,  who  passed  for  a 
nan,  displayed  and  received  most 
ags,  and  Sherlock,  who  joined  in 
i,  was  also  much  delighted  with 
d  large  overtures  were  made 
posals  for  union.  Chandler 
ve  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ex- 
ipture  words  solely,  to  discontinue 
in  Creed,  and  to  consent  to  the 
ination  of  dissenting  ministers, 
did  not  of  necessity  imply  any 
previous  Orders.  It  is  not 
sr  these  proposals  were  actually 
le  ministry  by  the  bishops,  but 
•  were.  (See  Mr.  Abbey's  chapter 
ih  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
Chandler's  Commentaries  on 
nil's  Epistles  are  largely  quoted, 
i  Life  of  David,  in  D'Oyly  and 


£f  William  Elleby  [1780— 
ost  celebrated  Unitarian  preacher 
QMS,  and  one  of  the  noblest  of 
ts.  He  was  born  at  Newport, 
I,  United  States,  the  son  of  a 
father  and  mother  were  Calvin- 
igions  feeling.  After  graduating 
ollege,  he  passed  through  a  time 
►us  religious  doubt,  which  occa- 
rach  suffering  as  permanently 
health,  but  emerging  from  it 
preacher  in  Boston.  His  fire 
e,  as  well  as  his  personal  cha- 
large  congregations,  who  soon 
at  their  preacher  was  really  an 
ras,  however,  so  eagerly  bent  on 
'  social  and  moral  evils,  that  he 
ormulated  with  de6niteness  his 
t  was  a  time  of  much  controversy 
jarties  dividing  themselves  into 
arian"  and  "Anti-Calvinistic." 
came  the  spokesman  of  both, 
vours  to  recognise  the  unity  be- 
avers of  truth  and  followers  of 
ni  earth  and  in  heaven,"  caused 
auch  esteemed  by  men  of   all 

e  theology  of  Channing  is  un- 
CJnitarian,  it  has  nothing  in 
1  the  coldness  of  Priestly  or 
s  of  Belsham.  He  combats  the 
ews  of  the  Atonement,  and  of 
vity,  and  emphasises  the  "human 
the  character  of  Christ,  but  he 
nly  the  sinlessness,  the  miracles, 
lrrection  of  Christ.  One  of  his 
ihe  Resurrection  was  preached, 
owledgment,  not  long  ago  by  a 
eacher  in  the  cathedral  of  which 
.  Channing's  last  sermons  were 
Dblest.  His  literary  essays,  too, 
e  beauty,  notably  that  on  Milton. 


But  high  among  all  his  works  rank  his  labours 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for  the  promotion 
of  temperance,  and  for  tho  reform  of  prisons. 
A  Roman  Catholic  writer  calls  him  "  the 
American  Fenelon."  He  died  at  Bennington, 
Vermont,  October  2, 1842.  The  centenary  of 
his  birth  was  the  occasion  of  the  publication 
of  his  works  in  one  compact  and  very  cheap 
volume.  The  best  life  of  him  is  by  his  nephew, 
the  late  Rev.  W.  H.  Channing.  It  has  gone 
through  many  editions. 

Chant. — A  form  of  singing  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  words  is  recited  without  ban 
on  one  note,  this  recitation  being  followed, 
and  sometimes  preceded,  by  a  musical  pro- 
gression. This  kind  of  music  is  chiefly  used 
for  prose  compositions,  though  occasionally 
it  is  employed  for  hymns.  Thus,  the  well- 
known  hymn,  "  My  God,  my  Father,  while  I 
stray,"  is  familiar  to  most  of  us  as  sung  to 
Troyte'8  simple  chant. 

The  chant  is  doubtless  the  oldest  form  of 
Church  music,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable, 
enabling  prose  compositions  to  be  sung  with- 
out being  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  being 
thrown  into  metrical  form.  And  the  recitation, 
as  distinguished  from  music  in  strict  time, 
enables  the  words  to  be  sung  more  rapidly. 

The  chant  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
the  colon  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  verse 
of  the  Prayer-Book  version  of  the  Psalms, 
marks  the  division  for  chant  use.  It  does 
not  necessarily  mark  any  break  in  the  sense. 
Thus,  Pb.  xlv.  2,  "  My  tongue  is  the  pen :  of 
a  ready  writer." 

The  oldest  form  of  chant  the  name  of 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  the  Ambrorian, 
this  name  being  derived  from  St.  Ambrose, 
who  is  said  to  nave  laid  down  definite  rules 
and  principles  for  the  singing  of  the  psalms  and 
hymns  of  Divine  Service,  taking  for  his  model 
the  system  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Little, 
however,  is  known  of  his  mode.  It  is  also 
thought,  but  not  certainly  known,  that  his 
plan  substituted  Antiphonal  singing — i.e.,  the 
singing  verse  by  verse  between  two  alternate 
choirs— for  the  previous  Italian  Responsorial 
method,  by  which  a  single  chorister  was 
answered  regularly  by  the  entire  choir.  The 
fine  composition  which  is  called  the  Ambroaian 
Te  Deum  is  well  known,  but  it  is  doubtful  how 
far  it  has  been  modified  since  St.  Ambrose's 
day,  if  he  was  the  author  of  it  at  all. 

It  is  not  until  we  come  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  however,  that  we  have  any  certain 
knowledge  of  Church  chanting.  The  "  tones  " 
which  are  named  after  him  [Gregorian 
Tones]  are  still  largely  in  use  throughout 
Christendom.  At  the  Reformation,  the  Eng- 
lish Liturgy  was  published  with  a  musical 
setting  by  John  Marbeckb  (q.v.),  and  this 
setting,  and  its  modifications  by  Talli6,  still 
hold  their  own. 

The  "  Anglican  Chant,"  so  called,  dates 
from  the  seventeenth  century.  In  its  original 
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form  it  resembled  the  Gregorian  in  consisting 
of  two  part*,  and  therefore  the  old  pointing 
of  the  Prayer  Book  waa  equally  well  suited  to 
it.  It  differed  first  of  all  in  omitting  any 
opening  inflection :  the  first  words  are  on  the 
reciting  note.  Further,  the  mediation  conaisiA 
of  an  inflection  of  two  bars,  and  in  the  second 
part  the  reciting  note  is  followed  by  three 
closing  bars.  The  following  specimen  is  by 
Dr.  Turner: — 
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The  beet  of  these  date  from  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  those  of  Boyce,  Crotch,  Gobs, 
Turle,  are  very  beautiful.  The  double  chant, 
as  time  went  on,  was  thrown  into  more  florid 
forms.  There  is  one  by  Ebdon  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  second  part  of  each 
half  consists  of  runs  of  crotchets.  It  is  as 
follows : — 


Another  form  of  the  singlo  chant  has  lately 
been  adopted  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Monk,  who  calls 
it  the  "  New  Form  "  Chant.  Kecognising  the 
syllabic  inflection  of  the  Gregorian  Chant,  he 
has  given  us  a  Psalter,  arranged  for  either 
Gregorian  or  Anprlican  chants,  in  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  words  is  thrown  upon  the 
reciting  note,  and  single  syllables  instead  of 
grouped  syllables  on  the  inflections.  Thus  in 
his  PBalter  we  have  the  clause,  "  Forsake  me 
not,  O  God  of  |  my  sal  |  va —  |  tion."  In  tho 
ordinary  Cathedral  Psalters  this  is  pointed, 
'Forsake  me  not,0  |  God  of  I  mvsal  |  vation." 
But  in  the  first  half  of  this  :*  New  Form  " 
chant,  following  some  of  the  Gregorian 
chants,  he  has  placed  a  note,  which  is  to  be 
sung  or  omitted,  according  as  tho  clause  ends 
with  a  single  or  double  syllable.  Thus,  in 
Psalm  lxxxiv.,  the  noto  marked  *  is  8iin#  in 
the  first  verse  where  the  sentence  ends  with 


There  are,  however,  two  modifications  of 
the  Anglican  Chant.  The  first  is  the 
Double  Chant,  a  later  development,  con- 
sisting, in  fact,  of  two  single  chants  united, 
and  therefore  covering  two  verses  instead  of 
one.  One  of  the  best  examples  is  the  following 
by  Dr.  Boyce  • — 


the  word  "  dwelling,"  but  omitted  L 
where  the  word  is  simply  M  Lord." 
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Chantry. — Chantries  were  smi 
ings,  originally  founded,  and  endo 
land  and  other  revenues,  for  the  mi 
uf  one  or  more  priests  to  say  daily 
the  souls  of  the  founder  and  his  n 
other  benefactors.  A  chantry  was 
nexed  to  cathedral  and  parochial 
either  within  the  walls  or  attached 
terior  of  the  building.  Chantries 
solved  by  the  statute  of  1  Edward ' 

Chantry  Prieat.— One  whoi 
was  to  serve  the  altar  of  a  chantry. 

Chapel. — The  history  of  this  w> 
curious.  It  is  derived — soallprobabi 
show — from  the  Latin  word  cvgsw, 
In  the  early  days  of  French  historj 
carried  with  them  in  war  time  the 
cloak  of  St  Martin  [Martin,  St.],  i 
battle-field  it  was  kept  as  a  preaoui 
tent  by  itself,  which  was  hence  call 
In  course  of  time  the  name  came  to 
to  any  consecrated  building,  or  buj] 
for  Divine  worship,  not  being  t 
church. 

The  word  has  always  had  a  wi 
ing.  Every  cathedral  has  still  it 
in  the  sides  and  choir,  and  mat 
churches  have  also  chapels  wifl 
An  altar  to  the  memory  of  any  ; 
saint — such  were  generally  built  byri 
as  burial-places,  or  places  for  commesj 
constituted  a  chapeL  The  Lady  I 
our  cathedrals  is  generally,  but  not  I 
the  east  end.  (Thus  it  is  not  so  at  G 
Ely,  or  Lincoln.)  These  sepsra! 
were  often  endowed  with  special  bo 
the  maintenance  of  Divine  Service 
Then  there  are  chapels  attached  toti 
colleges  of  the  universities,  and  < 
corporations,  e.g.,  the  Mercers*  C 
Cheapside,  the  chapels  of  the  Inns 
of  hospitals,  and  of  almshouses.  ' 
also  Royal  Chapels  [Chapels  Bar 
domestic  chapels  built  dv  noblemem : 
worship.  A  Chapel  of  Ease  is  i 
of  parishioners  who  live  at  a  distisal 
parish  church,  and  is  served  bv  Hi 
of  that  church  or  his  curates,  TTsi 
are  consecrated,  and  must  therefor* 
only  by  ordained  ministers.  Bui ' 
crowded  districts,  what  are  calk 
Chapels  are  frequently  built,  and  a 
consecrated,  and  these  may  be  usj 
tures  and  readings  of  a  secular  chfli 
such  CHses  the  Communion  Table  k 
shut  off  by  a  movable  screen.  M 
are  often  served  by  lav  reader*' 
way  for  the  ordained  minister  osm 
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on  of  the  Sacraments.  There 
ill  Chapels  which,  originally 
have  been  separated  from  the 
Such  are  known  as  District 
icumbents  being  independent, 


toyal. — The  chapel  within 
ice,  the  Lutheran  Chapel  in 
■,  that  at  Whitehall,  and  the 
it  Kensington   and  Hampton 

are  known  as  the  Chapels 
.ro  governed  by  a  dean,  who 
London  for  the  time  being, 
lean,  and    there  are    various 

chors,  readers,  and  other 
i  to  them.  In  addition  to  , 
he  Chapel  of  the  Savoy  is  a 
bat  it  is  placed  upon  Her 
te  list,  and  is  under  her  sole 
'action,  and  not  within  the 
■e  Dean  of  the  Chapels  Royal. 
sot  the  services  in  it  is  derived 
ee  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
lepitfll  of  St.  Katharine,  in  ' 
irk,"  is  known  as  a  Royal 
iistory  is  an  interesting  one. 
'  St.   Katharine  was  founded 

er  of  London  by  Queen 
King  Stephen,  in  1148,  and  | 
aeen  Eleanor,  widow  of  Henry 
-  a  master  and  three  brethren 
listers,  ten  bedeswomen,  and 
re.  It  was  removed  to  the 
i  1823,  but  the  old  site  is  pre- 
ry  in  the  name  "St.  Katha- 
hich  now  occupy  it.  A  Royal 
I    appointed  to   inquire    into 

connected  with  this  hospital,   . 
Minted  to  Parliament  in  1871.    ' 
Lent  preachers  in  the  Chapels 
vted   by  the   Archbishop  of 

royal  warrant  (confirming  a 

to  the  Queen  by  the  Chapels 

oners,    dated   June  2,    1862) 
it  the  preparation  of  the  lists    ' 
lefore    Her    Majesty,  at   St.    i 
hitehall,   will    henceforth   be 
le  Dean  of  the  Chapels  Royal,   ' 
•retofore,  by  the  Archbishop   j 

w  is  for  the  Bishop  of  London, 

Majesty's  Chapels  Royal,  to 
.era  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
e  lists  to  Her  Majesty  for 
hen  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
.he  appointments. 
n-  the  Dean  of  the  Chapels 

ancient  custom)  to  select  the 
e  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,    , 

mornings  in  Lent,  from  the 
:>ps  and  Bishops  of  England 

Ireland,  and  on  the  Wednes-    ' 
ra  from  the  list  of  Queen's 
lean  himself  annually  preach- 
*'»  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  alternately,  on  Palm  Sunday, 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  on.  Good  Friday, 
and  the  Lord  Almoner  on  Easter  Sundav. 

At  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  it  is 
customary  for  the  Dean  of  the  Chapels  Royal 
to  select  the  Sunday  morning  preachers  in 
Lent  from  the  list  of  Deans  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  the  afternoon 
preachers  from  the  list  of  Queen's  Chaplains, 
or  to  resort  to  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Bench  if  deemed  desirable. 

The  fee  payable  by  an  Archbishop  or 
Bishop,  in  consideration  of  having  his  duty 
performed  by  a  deputy,  when  he  is  called 
upon  by  Her  Majesty  to  preach  in  Lint,  at 
either  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  or  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  is  £4  4s. ;  the  fee 
payable  by  a  Dean,  £3  3s. ;  and  the  fee  pay- 
able by  a  Chaplain-in- Ordinary,  £2  2s.  These 
fees  are  applied  for  through  the  Sab-Dean  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  Cheque,  and  are  now  appropriated 
to  the  "  Chapels  Royal  Fund,"  and  distributed 
according  to  rules  laid  down  hy  the  Chapels 
Royal  Commissioners. 

Chaplain.. — Originally  a  clergyman  who 
performed  Divine  Service  in  a  chapel.  The 
name  is  now  applied  to  those  who  are  retained 
by  judges,  sheriffs,  Ac,  in  recognition  of  the 
sacredness  attaching  to  all  public  duties  and 
trusts.  Bishops'  chaplains  not  only  attend 
them  in  their  public  duties,  but  also  help  in 
examinations  of  candidates  for  orders,  carry 
on  correspondence,  Ac.  There  are  thirty-six 
Chaplaina-in-  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  who 
receive  from  the  Crown  £30  annually:  and 
twelve  Honorary  Chaplains,  without  salaries. 
Chaplains  are  distinguished  by  a  broad  silk 
scarf,  worn  in  the  place  of  the  narrow  stole  of 
tho  general  clergy. 

Chaplaincies,  Fobbion,  are  established 
for  the  benefit  of  British  residents  in  foreign 
countries.  There  are  over  one  hundred  of  these 
chaplaincies  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  congregations  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  parts  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  they  atill 
continue  so.  In  1842  the  Bishopric  of 
Gibraltar  was  founded,  with  jurisdiction  ex- 
tending over  the  chaplaincies  on  the  shores 
and  in  tho  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
There  has  since  been  added  to  this  jurisdic- 
tion the  chaplaincies  in  the  South  of  France ; 
throughout  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco,  the  Canary  Islands,  the 
islands  of  the  Grreek  Archipelago  ;  on  tho 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  Lower 
Danube.  Practically  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar 
exercises  jurisdiction  over  other  chaplaincies 
than  those  mentioned,  for  he  holds  a  per- 
manent commission  from  the  Bishop  of 
London. 
There   are  three  classes  of  foreign  chap- 
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laincies :  (I)  Those  attached  to  embassies  and 
legations ;  (2)  those  nominated  in  accordance 
with  the  Consular  Act;  (3)  chaplaincies  to 
British  residents,  sanctioned  by  the  Bishop  of 
London.  The  appointment  to  the  first  two 
classes  rests  with  the  Foreign  Office,  but  the 
sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  London  is  obtained 
before  the  appointment  is  completed.  The 
Foreign  Office  has  power  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  any  chaplain  attached  to  embassies, 
legations,  and  consulates.  In  the  case  of  the 
third  class  of  foreign  chaplaincies,  the  chap- 
lains are  usually  nominated  by  the  Conti- 
nental Chaplaincies  Committee  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  or  by  the 
Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society,  or 
by  the  congregations  themselves  which  have 
guaranteed  the  income ;  but  in  all  cases  the 
bishop's  licence  must  be  obtained.  The 
British  Government  continues  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  a  few  foreign  chaplaincies, 
but  the  two  societies  above  mentioned  are 
responsible  for  the  incomes  of  the  majority  of 
foreign  chaplains.  In  addition  to  the  per- 
manent chaplaincies  abroad,  there  are  a  great 
number  which  are  kept  up,  for  a  part  of  each 
year,  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
many  English  travellers. 

Indian  chaplaincies  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  Candidates  for 
junior  chaplaincies  must  have  been  two  years 
in  order8,-and  be  under  thirty-four  years  of 
age.  The  India  Office  provides  a  free  passage ; 
and  after  twenty  years'  service  there  is  a  re- 
tiring pension  of  £365  per  annum.  The  approval 
of  the  Bishop  of  London  is  usually  required 
by  the  India  Office  before  the  appointment  is 
completed. 

Army  chaplains  are  under  the  authority  of 
the  Chaplain- General  of  the  Forces.  County 
Lunatic  Asylams  must  have  chaplains  in  full 
orders,  under  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  40,  and  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  may  direct  salaried  chap- 
lains to  be  appointed  to  union  workhouses 
under  4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76.  There  are  a  few 
livings  which  can  only  be  held  by  chaplains 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  with  them  receive 
their  half- pay.  Army  chaplains,  if  presented 
to  any  living,  may  retain  their  half-pay. 

Chapter. — A  body  of  clergy  belonging  to 
a  cathedral  -church,  consisting  of  canons  and 
prebendaries,  presided  over  by  the  dean.  This 
collegiate  company  came  in  the  eighth  century 
to  bo  termed  a  capitulum  ("  little  head"),  it 
being  a  kind  of  head,  not  only  to  govern  the 
diocese  in  the  vacation  of  a  bishopric,  but  also 
to  advise  and  assist  the  bishop  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Church,  for  the  better  ordering 
and  disposing  of  the  things  thereof,  and  for 
the  confirmation  of  such  leases  of  the  tem- 
poralities and  offices  relating  to  the  bishopric 
as  the  bishop  shall  make  from  time  to  time. 
During  the  vacancy  of  a  see  the  chapter  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  diocese.    The  bishop  has 


the  power  of  visiting  the  dean  and  » 
but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  w 
bishop  transacts  as  Ordinary. 

Chapter  -  house.— The  apartm 
hall  in  which  the  dean  and  chapter  : 
transact  their  official  business.  Chaptei 
are  of  different  forms :  thus,  that  of 
bury  is  a  parallelogram,  that  of  West 
an  octagon. 

Charge. — (I)  The  spiritual  care  at  i 
over  his  flock,  or  of  a  bishop  over  hit  < 
as  in  the  Prayer  for  the  Clergy  and 
'*  Send  down  upon  our  Bishops  and  < 
and  all  congregations  committed  1 
charge,  the  healthful  spirit  of  Thy  gra 

(2)  An  address  from  a  bishop  to  hii 
at  his  visitation,  in  which  ho  instructs, \ 
or  charges  them  on  matters  of  peculiar 
ance,  or  takes  occasion  to  dilate  on  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the 
terial  office.  A  charge  is  addressed 
clergy;  a  pastoral  letter  principally  to  tb 
It  is  also  customary  for  an  archdeacon 
visitation,  to  deliver  a  charge  on  thoat 
which  especially  come  under  his  supei 

Charity.— It  is  hardly  necessary 
any  reader  that  this  word  represents  tl 
Greek  word  {agapi)  which  is  also  tn 
"  love."  It  was  the  distinguishing  n 
which  our  Lord  bade  His  disciple 
their  disci  pleship  known  to  the 
(St.  John  xiii.  35).  Therefore  the  hii 
Christianity  ought  to  be  a  history 
growth  of  charity,  a  record  of  deeds  * 
and  the  history  of  their  failure  is  the  i 
the  falling  away  and  of  the  imperfect : 
tion  of  the  Christian  character  and  calm 
so  much  has  been  achieved,  that  Chrii 
has  striking  trophies  to  show.  P 
purity  has  been  exalted,  and  the  I 
position  of  woman  declared  and  admt 
moralists;  slavery  has  been  judged  a 
to  God's  will;  prison  reforms,  plans 
operation,  care  for  the  poor,  inten 
law, — all  are  fruits  of  the  gift  of  (3 
charity  to  men.  [See  Gesta  Ckristi,  by 
Brace,  1882,  in  which  each  of  these  p 
clearly  established.] 

The  establishment  of  the  religious  Ol 
early  times  should  be  mentioned  in  tfc 
nee  tion.  -Some  of  these  were  misskl 
their  character,  intended  for  the  had 
souls  by  bringing  them  to  the  Footi 
Life.  Others  were  for  the  care  of  til 
and  to  these  latter  the  world  owes  the  i 
tion  of  hospitals  [Hospitals].  At  thaj 
time,  among  the  many  Orders  in  ths)j 
Church,  we  have  to  mention  the  Itatfs) 
Sisters  of  Charity  %  as  the  name  bria( 
under  the  present  head. 

Brothers  of  Charity.— This  Orll 
founded  in  1530,  by  a  Portuguese  najqj 
di  Dio.  He  began  by  hiring  a  small  ft 
Granada  which  he  filled  with  the  ol 
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and  worked  so  devotedly  with  them 

example  was  widely  followed,  and 
ilia  death  the  Order  was    founded. 

this  Order  do  not  study  at  all,  nor 

holy  orders,  and  the  priests  who  are 
amongst  them  can  never  accept  any 
lignities.  As  their  founder  went 
y  to  beg  for  the  sick,  crying  as  he 
og,  with  a  loud  voice,  l)o  good,  my 
for  the  love  of  God,  the  Brothers  of 
er    are  called    in   Italy,   Fdtte  ben 

Tourists  on  any  Rhine  steamer  will 
r  meeting  some  of  them  going 
d  thither  on  their  benevolent  work, 
and  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  as 
.  Germany. 

of  Charity. — This  expression  in- 
iny  Orders  of  unmarried  women  in 
an  Church,  but  the  two  most  pro- 
re  the  "Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de 
id  "The  Daughters  of  St.  Charles 
>."  Some  account  of  the  foundation 
tret  of  these  will  be  given  under 
db  Paul.  That  of  the  second  dates 
>2.  Epiphanius  Louys,  Abbot  of 
in  that  year  gathered  some  sisters 
n  the  Hospital  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 

Nancy,  formed  them  into  an  Order, 
■  them  a  rule  of  life.  They  were  to 
r  whole  life  to  the  care  of  the  sick 
ildren.  They  have  done  admirable 
mong  the  poor,  and  it  was  the  re- 
.  of  this  good  which  brought  about 
•al  of  sisterhoods  in  the  Church  of 
in  this  century.     [Sisterhoods.] 

•ity  Commission.— A  body 
a  1853,  under  the  Charitable  Trusts 
he  munificent  endowments  provided 
ety  of  past  ages  for  educational  and 
ft  purposes  having  been  too  often  per- 
id  misused,  the  Legislature  passed 
we  have  just  named  (16  and  17  Vict, 
mended  by  18  and  19  Vict  c.  124, 
id  21  Vict  c.  76) .  Under  these  Acts, 
nissionera,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
ave  power  to  inquire  into  all  charities 
ind  and  Wales,  with  reference  to 
>jects  and  administration.  The 
>f  every  charity  are  required  to  send 
account  to  the  Commissioners.  The 
>es  not  apply  to  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
e  Universities, 

les. — Several  emperors  of  the  Teu- 
npire  have  borne  this  name,  the 
far  as  the  history  of  Religion  is 
1,  being  the  first  and  the  fifth. 
t,  called  The  Great,  is  commonly 
y  the  French  version  of  his  name, 
gne.  He  was  born  about  742  at 
e  of  Ingelheim,  near  Mayence,  and 
King  of  the  Franks  at  Noyon  in 
r  the  death  of  his  father,  Pepin 
He  began  his  reign  by  the  defeat 
ike  of  Aquitaine  and  Gascony.    The 


death  of  his  brother  Carloman  made  him  the 
sole  and  absolute  monarch  of  France. 

The  next  year  he  overthrew  the  Saxons 
near  Osnaburg,  and  demolished  the  famous 
temple  dedicated  to  their  false  god,  Irmensul. 
About  this  time,  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Lom- 
bards, continuing  his  predecessor's  design  of 
humbling  the  Roman  pontiffs,  attacked  Fope 
Stephen  and  Adrian  his  successor,  who  begged 
Charles's  assistance;  whereupon  he  led  a 
powerful  army  into  Italy  in  771,  overthrew 
Desiderius,  and  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards  in  776,  two  hundred  yean  after  its 
foundation.  The  victorious  prince  then  visited 
the  Pope,  and  confirmed  the  gift  his  father  had 
made  the  Church  by  the  addition  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Sabina,  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto  and 
Beneventum. 

After  this,  he  turned  his  arms  a  second  time 
against  the  Saxons,  and  forced  their  king, 
Witikind,  to  receive  baptism. 

The  same  zeal  for  religion  set  Charles  upon 
a  journey  into  Spain  against  the  Saracens  in 
778.  He  won  great  victories  over  them,  but 
as  he  was  returning  from  Spain  with  a  very 
rich  booty,  his  army  was  set  upon  in  the 
narrow  Pass  of  Roncesvalles,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
by  the  Gascons,  who  then  lived  on  theft  and 
robbery.  This  disaster  was  the  theme  of  many 
a  romance  of  song. 

At  last,  after  engaging  in  many  other  wars, 
he  was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  at 
Rome,  in 800,  by  Leo  III.,  the  Eastern  Em- 
peror, Nicephorus,  consenting,  And  agreeing 
that  the  State  of  Venice  should  be  the  limit 
of  both  empires.  Charles  took  the  name  of 
Caesar  and  Augustus,  the  first  two  .Emperors 
of  Rome,  with  the  spread  and  the  -two-headed 
eagle  to  symbolise  .respectively  the  Roman  and 
the  German  Empire.  This  was  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  -Caesars,  .and  was 
known  as  "the  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  the  first 
adjective  signifying  the  sanction  which  it  re- 
ceived from  the  Church.  It  lasted,  though 
after  tho  sixteenth  century  much  shorn  of  its 
splendour,  until  1806,  when  Napoleon  put  an 
end  to  it  Charles  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  was  buried  there  in  814.  There  are 
many  relics  of  him  in  the  cathedral  there. 

Charles  was  a  great  patron  of  learning; 
always,  while  sitting  at  table,  he  had  read  to 
him  either  history  or  some  book  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. He  collected  the  laws  and  customs  of 
tho  nations  which  had  became  subject  to  him, 
gathored  learned  men  to  his  Court  (among 
them  the  English  Alcuin),  and  founded  uni- 
versities and  schools  of  learning. 

His  dynasty,  known  in  history  as  the  Carlo- 
vingian,  or  Karling,  divided  itself  after  his 
death.  Three  main  divisions  sprang  from  it, 
Italy,  Germany,  France.  His  influence  lasted 
in  all  these  countries  long  after  his  family 
had  ceased  to  rule.  But  each  nation  took  its 
line  diverse  from  the  others,  and  in  Germany 
only  did  the  Imperial  form  of  government 
prevail.    France  slowly  became  a  consolidated 
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monarchy  undor  the  descendants  of  Hugh 
Capet ;.  Italy  became  a  collection  of  republics. 

Charles  V.  [1500 — 1558],  the  grandson, 
by  his  father,  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
and  by  his  mother  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
of  Spain,  became  King  of  Spain  in  1516,  and 
Emperor  in  1519.  His  accession  witnessed 
the  beginning  of  the  mighty  religious  struggle 
in  Germany  [Luther],  and  Charles  had  also 
heavy  troubles  in  Spain,  owing  to  the  disaffec- 
tion excited  in  the  Spaniards  by  his  love  of  his 
Flemish  kindred ;  and  added  to  this,  there  was 
the  jealousy  of  France  under  Francis  I.,  and  of 
the  Popes,  who  beheld  with  alarm  his  great 
power  in  holding  two  kingdoms.  All  this, 
however,  belongs  more  to  secular  than  to  reli- 
gious history.  The  Lutheran  movement  was 
the  cause  of  fierce  fighting  all  through  Charles's 
reign.  The  marriage  of  his  son  Philip  with 
Mary  of  England  had  serious  consequences  in 
our  own  country.  Somewhat  less  than  two 
years  before  his  death  he  abdicated,  and  re- 
tired to  the  monastery  of  St.  Xuste,  in  Estre- 
lnadura. 

a  Charnock,  Stephen  [1628  —  1680],  a 
celebrated  Puritan  divine.  He  was  educated 
first  in  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  whence 
he  removed  to  Oxford  in  1649,  and  ob- 
tained a  Fellowship  at  New  College  by  the 
Parliamentarian  interest.  Afterwards  he  went 
to  Ireland' as  Chaplain  to  Henry  Cromwell, 
and  was  much  admired  as  a  preacher  by  the 
Presbyterians  and  Independents.  On  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  disqualified 
under  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  but  he  preached 
with  much  success  in  private  meetings.  His 
great  work,  Discourses  on  the  Existence  and 
Attributes  of  God,  has  many  times  been  re- 
printed, and  his  collected  writings  are  pub- 
lished in  Nichols's  edition  of  Standard  Divines. 

Charterhouse. — This  word  is  an  Angli- 
cised form  of  the  word  Chartreux,  indicating 
the  Carthusian  monastery  ^Carthusians]  near 
Smithfield,  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Manny,  a 
military  gentleman  of  great  reputation,  born 
in  the  diocese  of  Cam  bray.  He  was  first 
Banneret  and  afterwards  made  Knight  of 
the  Garter  by  King  Edward  III.  In  1349, 
during  the  terrible  "  Black  Death,"  he  pur- 
chased a  piece  of  ground  of  thirteen  acres 
near  Smithfield,  called  "Spital  Croft,"  and 
caused  it  to  be  enclosed  and  consecrated  for  a 
burying-plaee,  and  in  the  year  following,  as 
Stow  reports,  from  an  old  inscription,  there 
were  more  than  fifty  thousand  persons  buried 
there.  Not  long  after,  he  built  a  chapel  on 
the  spot,  where  offerings  were  made  for  the 
deceased:  and  in  the  year  1371  he  founded 
a  house  of  Carthusian  monks,  which  he  built 
ih  honour  of  the  "  Salutation  of  the  Mother  of 
God."  Sir  Walter  died  in  1371,  and  was 
buried  in  this  monastery.  At  the  Dissolution 
of  the  abbeys  by  Henry  VIII.,  the  rents  of 
the  Charterhouse  amounted  to  £642  0s.  4jd. 
The  then  Prior;  being  commanded  to  renounce 


the  Pope's  supremacy'  and  acknowledge  t 
King  in  his  stead,  refused  to  submit,  and  l 
hanged  at  his  gate  for  his  non-compliaa 
and  the  monastery  bestowed  upon  Sir  Thoo 
Audley,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Comma 
His  only  daughter  Margaret,  manyi 
Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  ( 
Charterhouse  passed  to  the  House  of  Norfa 
and  thence  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  Thomas  Sutti 
A  new  history  now  begins.  Sutton  was  bo 
in  Lincolnshire,  in  1531,  of  an  ancient  m 
honourable  family.  He  studied  at  Cambria^ 
in  the  Colleges  of  Magdalen  and  Jesus,  to  en 
of  which  he  left  £500  by  wilL  1ft 
travelling  extensively  on  the  Continent,! 
became  steward  to  the  Earl  of  Wanrid 
and  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  I 
whose  interest  he  was  made  Paymaster  tofl 
Northern  Army,  Victualler  to  the  Nary,  m 
Commissioner  for  the  Prizes.  He  was  shM 
in  several  public  farms,  a  partner  in  fordj 
adventures,  especially  in  Muscovy  and  Hfl 
burg,  insomuch  that  he  had  no  less  th 
thirty  agents  or  factors  abroad,  and  hen 
full  of  charitable  works,  of  which  that  bsh 
us  was  one  of  the  greatest.  His  first  pnjt 
was  to  erect  and  endow  a  hospital  at  HaQaj 
bury  Bouchers,  in  Essex,  and  for  this  pnrpl 
he  procured  an  Act  of  Parliament,  6  Jaci 
But  he  altered  his  mind,  and  purchased  4 
Carthusian  monastery  of  the  Earl  of  SdM 
for  £13,000.  In  1611  he  obtained  letters  prti 
under  the  Great  Seal  for  erecting  his  hoqsl 
at  the  Charterhouse. 

After  Sutton's  death,  in  December  the  Mi 
year,  the  title  was  contested,  but  unsuccesrfsi 
by  Baxter,  his  nephew,  who  was  heir-at-W 
u  The  governours  of  this  noble  foi 
says  an  account  written  in  1721,  "are  fri 
sixteen,  of  which  the  Master  is  one,  most  of  1 
rest  being  either  Lords  Spiritual  or  Temg 
The  persons  maintained  in  the  hospit 
chiefly  old  gentlemen  and  children, 
the  constitution  admits  fourscore  ancient  I 
who  have  been  bred  to  a  military  proffl 
and  been  serviceable  to  their  king  and  < 
or  else  decayed  merchants  who  have  lost 
estates  by  unavoidable  accidents ;  or 
householders  who  have  formerly  lived 
ably  in  the  world." 

Military  men  have  the  preference, 
admitted  ten  years  younger  than  meml 
other  classes.      The  persons  are  chc 
particular  governors,  every  one  in  his 
There  are  forty  boys  at  school,  chosen  u 
governors  in  the  same  methods, 
only  capable  of  admission  between  the 
ten  and  fifteen,  and  are  to  continue  in  the  1 
not  more  than  eight  years.     These  boyV 
their  removal  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,! 
£20  per  annum  allowed  them  for  eight 
The  number  of  such,  however,  must 
ceed  twenty-nine  at  one  time.     The 
der  of  the  forty-four  are  designed  for 
tices,  are  taught  the  elements  of  eau< 


M)  iBorai  to  put  them  out  The  yearly 
i  amount*  to  £5,391  13s.  3d. 
lis  Kheme  approved  by  the  Charity 
<sooen  in  1 8 1  i,  on  the  removal  of  the 
a  Godalming,  there  are  to  be  On  the 
ion  a  Dumber  of  Poor  Brothers,  nut 
\g  eighty,  nominated  and  appointed 
flvernors.  They  are  to  be  deserving 
food  character,  in  decayed  circum- 
jeing  or  having  been  officers  in  the 
navy,  clergymen,  merchants,  ur  per* 
iged  in  trading,  professional,  agricul- 
ither  similar  occupations,  who  have 
duced  by  misfortune  or  accident  with* 
)wn  wilful  default,  and  they  must  be 
lan  sixty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
dntment.     These  Four  Brother!  have 

rooms  in  the  hospital,  and  certain 
s  of  food  Mild  money,  and  dine  in 
on  hall,  while  for  those  who  are  sick 
duly  qualified  nurse*  are  provided. 
school,  under  the  new  scheme,  there 
s  to  be  on  the  foundation  not  less 
!y  junior  and  thirty  senior  scholars, 
refected  by  general  competitive  ei- 
s,  and  the  latter  elected  after  ex. 
.  from   such  boys  as  have  been  in 

at  least  twelve  months  previous  to 
encement  of  the  examination.  There 
m  exhibitions,  which  can  be  held  by 
w  a  certain  age,  and  twenty  exhibi- 
ble  by  those  who  have  left  the  school, 
gone  to  any  univereityin  the  United 

or  any  other  special  place  of  educa- 
e  old  premises  of  the  Charterhouse 
e  now  occupied  by  the  Merchant 
School. 
Ophjlai.— In  ancient  monasteries 

who  had  care  of  the  charters  and 
i.    Hie  name  gradually  came  to  be 

the  officer  who  acted  as  the  bishop's 
cretary,  and  to  this  day  the  office 
unong  the  Uniate  Greeks  of  the 
empire,  the  chartophylax  directfoe; 
M  of  the  bishop's  court,  and  being 
artative  in  the  Cathedral  chapter, 
ible  (Int.  ramia,  a  diminutive  of 
ottage").— St.  Isidore  of  Seville  de- 
■  chasuble  its  "  a  garment  furnished 
sod,"  and  says  that,  "  like  a  small 
it  •' covers  the  whole  person."  This 
ras  the  same  as  thep«nu/a,  aiplantta, 
garment    worn    by    the    humbler 

lughont,  circular,  or  almost  so,  in 
h  a  small  opening  in  the  centre  for 

0  pass  through.  For  the  first  three 
st  least  the   chasuble,   or   casuta, 

by  clergy  and  laity  alike  as  an 
r  draw,  and  also  by  the  clergy  in 
irahip ;  but  it  was  usual  for  the 
eep  chasubles  specially  for  worship, 
ally  the  Church  vestments  became 

1  more  splendid  in  material  and 
tion  than  those  used  for  ordinary 


the   chasuble   became   i 


Surposcs.  Hen 
istinctively  sacred  vesimem.  n  is  reserved 
now  for  the  officiating  priest  at  the  mass  in 
the  Roman  Church ;  and,  since  the  Westerton 
judgment,  it  has  been  worn  by  many  clergy 


in  the  English  Church  when  administering 
the  Holy  Communion.  [Ornaments  Ri'naiC-1 
As  worn  now,  the  chasuble  has  no  hood,  and 
in  the  Roman  Church  the  shape  has  been 
considerably  altered. 

Ch.«k«),  Sir  John,  was  born  in  1511.  The 
son  of  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge,  he  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  where  he  was 
chosen  Fellow  and  University  Orator ;  and, 
having  the  reputation  of  a  great  scholar,  and 
particularly  of  an  extraordinary  linguist,  he 
became  the  first  Regius  Professor  of  Greek, 
and  was  the  main  instrument  of  reviving  the 
study  of  that  language  in  England.  He  whs 
sent  for  to  the  Court  of  King  Henry  VIII,, 
and  made  preceptor  to  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales,  which  employment  he  managed  to 
such  great  satisfaction  that,  after  the  death  of 
King  Henry,  he  was  knighted  by  Edward  VI. 

Sir  John  Cheke  kept  up  a  learned  correspon- 
dence with  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Thomas 
Elliot,  and  Ascham ;  with  Sturmius,  Came- 
rarius,  and  several  other  eminent  scholars 
beyond  sea.  Soon  after  the  death  of  King 
Edward,  Sir  John  Cheke  was  stripped  of  all 
his  wealth  for  joining  in  the  attempt  to  place 
Lady  Jane  Grey  upon  the  throne,  and  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom  on  the  score  of  re1, 
ligion.  He  retired  into  Germany,  and  settling 
at  Strasburg,  was  chosen  Greek  Professor  there. 
But  in  the  year  1564,  going  from  Strasburg 
to  Brussels,  to  visit  the  English  ambassadors 
and  somo  other  friends  of  his  in  those  parts, 
he  was  seized,  in  his  journey  between  Ant- 
werp and  Brussels,  by  some  of  King  Philip's 
Court,  who  hurried  him  into  a  ship,  and 
brought  him  to  England,  where  he  was  im. 
prisoned  in  the  Tower.  Here,  under  pressure; 
he  recanted,  returned  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  recovered  his  wealth.   But  he  died 

Ein  September,  1557]  expressing  his  sorrow  for 
is  recantation.  He  lies  buried  in  St.  Aiban'a, 
Wood  Street.  A  curious  old  manor-house 
belonging  to  him,  and  still  bearing  his  arms,  is 
to  he  seen  at  Mottistone,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Cheke's  writings  are  many,  chiefly  on  Greek 


Chalidonius. — A  bishop  depossd  by  St. 

Hilary  of  Arlos  in  a  council  held  there  in 
444,  on  the  ground  that  ho  had  been  judge  at 
a  trial  for  life  and  death  before  hie  ordination, 
and  that  the  canons  barred  ordination  to 
persona  in  such  circumstances.  Chelidoniua 
went  to  Homo,  and  appealed  to  Pope  Leo ; 
Hilary  followed  him,  and  entreated  the  Pope 
not  to  disturb  the  filiating  law  of  the  Church. 
He  also  complained  that  some  Gallican  bishops 
who  had  been  justly  deposed  in  their  own 
officiated  without  restraint  in  Home, 
in  Leo  announced  his  intention  of 
convening  a  synod  to  settle  the  cause,  Hilary 
resigned  his  see,  declaring  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  at  once  supported.  In  the  end, 
Leo  restored  Chelidoniua  to  his  see,  though 
Hilary  ceased  not  to  protest,  and  to  declare 
that  Chelidonius  continued  deposed;  and 
this  not  withstanding  Pope  Leo's  letter  to  the 
bishops  of  the  Province  of  Vienna,  affirming 
his  judgment  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
authors  of  the  time  of  what  tee  Chelidoniua 
nit  bishop;  though  Francis  Chiffletins  posi- 
tively asserts  that  he  waa  Bishop  of  Beeancon, 
giving  as  his  authority  a  MS.  of  St.  Eomanua 
discovered  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Claude.     This 


upon  Leo,  proves  that  this  Lift  of  St.  Romanus 
is  not  the  work  of  a  contemporary  author, 
and  is  undeserving  of  credit. 

name  given 
_  j  the  hymn  Ttr- 
"Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of 
Hosts,"  4c. 

Cheater,  Bishopric  or. — This  was  one  of 
six  bishoprics  which  were  founded  out  of  some 
of  the-  endowments  of  ancient  monasteries  in 
1641.  It  was  formed  of  portions  cut  off  from 
the  dioceses  of  Carlisle,  York,  and  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  and  comprehended  the  counties 
of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  with  parts  of  the 
counties  of  York,  Westmorland,  Cumberland, 
and  Flint.  Tho  small  Welsh  portion  of  this 
groat  diocese  is  now  annexed  to  that  of  at. 
Asaph  \.  the  portions  in  Westmorland  and 
Cumberland  have  been  restored  to  Carlisle. 
Its  northern  territory  has  been  portioned  off 
among  the  dioceses  of  Papon,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Wakefield.  The  diocese  of 
Chester  is  now,  therefore,  generally  speaking, 
conterminous  with  the  county  of  Cheshire, 
and  it  is  in  the  Province  of  York.  Its  popu- 
lation numbers  646,031,  and  the  endowment 
of  the  see  is  £4,500. 

The  Bishops  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  were 
occasionally  called  Bishops  of  Chester  in  me- 
dieval times  j  Peter,  the  first  Norman  Bishop 
uf  Lichfield  [Vd.  1072— 1084], having  removed 
the  seat  of  his  bishopric  from  the  small  city  of 
Iiichfleld  to  the  larger  and  more  important 


one  of  Cheater ;  but  this  arrangers 
altered  by  the  successor  of  Bishop  Pi 
there  was  not  any  actual  Bishopric  of 
until  the  Reformation. 

g  list  contains  the  m 

Chester,  with  the  dat 

i,  from  the  foundation  ei 


John  Bird    . 
Gutbbart  Scott    . 


William  Cbaderton  UTS 
Hush  Bellott  .  1585 
Richard  Vaughan  1£>97 
George  Liny  i       .    1805 


.11  BridKiiijia    . 


Samuel  Papa* 
Ednmnd  Kmm 
William  Maitf 
Boll  br  Port-W 
William  Cl~v 
Hen.W.liaja 
Bowyw  E.  Bp 
QeorgsHoiTT 
ChuEa*  J.  H 


Thomas  Cart  wright  1686 
Nicola*  StraUoid    W89 

The  Cathedral  of  Chester  is  the 
abbey  church  belonging  to  the  Hod 
St.  Worburgh,  that  of  St.  John  the 
having  been  used  by  the  two  Normal 
of  Lichfield  while  they  occupied  C 
the  seat  of  the  latter  bishopric.  It  I 
the  site  of  a  very  ancient  church  ded 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  was  the 
church  of  Chester  when  the  relio 
Werburgh  [WaEBvaoH,  St.]  were 
thither  from  Hsnbury  in  the  year  87 
two  hundred  years  after  her  deatl 
church  was  rebuilt  in  the  tenth  ee 
Ethelred,  ealdorman  of  Mercia,  and 
Ethelfied,  and  was  then,  perhaps,  re- 
in the  name  of  the  saint  whose  anrin 
In  the  year  10%  it  was  again  re! 
turned  into  a  Benedictine  monastery 
Lupus,  Karl  of  Chester,  under  the 
of  St.  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Cat 
but  this  Norman  cathedral  becauM 
before  tho  end  of  the  twelfth  centurj 
disappeared.  Of  the  present  cathe 
eastern  part  is  Early  English,  hat 
built  at  various  periods  between  1 
1230.  Tbe  lower  portion  of  the  n 
building  belongs  to  the  Decorated  or  J) 
century  period,  while  the  upper  pt 
central  tower,  the  transept  and  nav% 
pendicular,  as  is  nearly  the  whole  • 
teriox  casing  of  the  church,  all  I 
having  been  constructed  at  some  thai 
148Sand  1537.  The  modern  reato 
an  estimated  cost  of  £50,000,  was 
1844.  When  the  see  of  Chester  was 
in  1541,  the  dedication  of  tbe  est 
altered  to  that  of  Christ  and  tist 
Virgin.  j 

The  cathedral  establishment  con 
dean,     four     canons,    twenty  •four ', 


ments  amount  to  about  £4,000  ■ 


."Si 
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Bishopric  of. — The 
Lindisfarae  was  transferred  to  this 
wciently  known  as  Cuneaoesteor,  from 
■aioB  on  the  river  Gone — between 
1  and  Newcastle,  in  a.d.  900,  Cutheard 
the  first  of  seven  bishops,  the  last  of 
died  in  a.d.  990,  when  the  see  was  re- 
to  Durham.  [Durham,  Bishopric 
lome  crosses,  with  interlaced  work  of 
xly  days,  still  remain  as  a  memorial  of 


Accession. 

Accession. 

.      900 

Sexhelm 

.       .     947 

.      915 

Ealdred 

.      957 

92d 

Blfsy 

Wws 

.      944 

Chester,  Bishopric  of. — This  repre- 
he  more  ancient  bishopric  of  the  South 
i,  or  of  Sussex,  the  seat  of  which  was 
iey.  Sussex  was  for  about  five  years 
S80 — 684]  the  missionary  field  of  the 
i  Wilfrid,  now  iHshnp  of  York,  now  of 
m,  bow  of  Ripon,  now  of  the  South 
i,  now  again  of  York.  But  Sussex  still 
ted  for  some  time  under  the  pastoral 
'the  Bishops  of  Winchester ;  and  it  was 
nl  the  year  709  that  Eadbert,  Abbot  of 
[(mastery  of  Selsey,  was  consecrated 
i  of  Selsey.  He  was  the  first  of  twenty- 
ahops  who  for  three  centuries  [a.d.  709 
I]  ruled  the  diocese  now  known  as  that 
cheater.  Ethelric,  the  last  Bishop  of 
,  was  deprived  and  imprisoned,  in  his 
ie  old  age,  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
agand,  chaplain  to  the  Conqueror,  was 
ted  in  his  place.  At  the  same  time  the 
a  removed  from  the  fast  disappearing 
of  Selsey  to  the  town  of  Chichester, 
population  of  the  diocese  of  Chichester 
rt  489,550.     The  income  of  the  see  is 

» 

following  is  a  list  of  the  ninety-two 
i  who  have  presided  over  first  the 
an  of  Sussex,   and  subsequently  the 

of  Sussex,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
ric: — 

Srlbby. 


Accession. 

Accession. 

i 

709 

Bernese 

.      900 

• 

.      714 

Wnlfhun 

931 

•             < 

733 

Alfred 

.      944 

it 

.      (?) 

Eadhelm 

.      963 

•                         4 

.      785 

Ethelgar 

980 

re 

.      780 

Ordbrlht 

969 

•             « 

.      785 

Elmer    . 

.    1009 

ua    . 

.      789 

Ethelric 

.    1032 

llf     . 

811 

Orimketel 

1039 

.      824 

Hecca   . 

.    1047 

td     1 

.      M0 

Ethelric 

.    1058 

Chich 

BSTRR. 

Acc< 

ssaion. 

Ace* 

Maion. 

• 

.    1075 

Ralph  Neville 
Richard  de  Wych 

.    1224 

• 

.    1087 

i    1245 

>Qu& . 

.    1091 

John  Cliraping     . 

1254 

d'Eacurei 

i    1125 

Stephen  Berksted 
Gilbert  de  S.  Leo- 

L    1262 

•             • 

.    1147 

-eenford 

.    1174 

fard    . 

1288 

•              •               < 

.    1180 

John  Langton 

.    1305 

e  Wells   . 

.   iao4 

Robert  Stratford 

1317 

k  Poor 

1215 

William  de  Ljnn . 

1362 

Wan 

ehan 

i    1218 

William  Reac 

Le     , 

1368 

1385 
Mitford  .  1390 
Robert  Waldby  .  1396 
Robert  Reade  .  1397 
Stephen  Patrington  1417 
Henry  de  la  Ware  1418 
John  Kemp 
Thomas  Polton  . 
John  Rickingale  . 
Simon  Sydenham 
Richard  Praty 
Adam  Moleyns  . 
Reginald  Peacock 
John  Arundel 
Edward  Story  . 
Richard  Fitz  James 
Robert  Sherborn 
Richard  Sampson 
George  Day 
John  Scory 
John  Christopfcer- 

son 
William  Barlow  . 
Richard  Curteis  . 
Thomas  Bickley  . 
Antony  Watson  . 
Launcelot      An- 

drewes 
Samuel  Harsnett 


1421 
1421 
1426 
1431 
1438 
1446 
1450 
1459 
1478 
1503 
1508 
1536 
1543 


1557 
1559 
1570 
1586 
1596 


1605 
1609 


Accession. 
George  Carleton  .  1619 
RiohardJfontagne  1628 
Brian  Duppa  .  1638 
Henry  King  .  1642 
Peter  Gunning  .  1670 
Ralph  Brideoake-  1675 
Guy  Carleton  .  1678 
John  Lake  '  .  1685 
Simon  Patrick  .  1689 
Robert  Grove  .  1691 
John  Williams  .  1696 
Thomas  Manning- 
ham  .  .  1709 
Thomas  Bowers  .  1722 
Edward  Wadding- 
ton  .  1724 
Francis  Hare  .  1731 
Matthias  Mawson  1740 
William  Ash  surn- 

ham  .  1754 

John  Bnckner      1  1798 

Robert  James  Carr  1824 

Edward  Maltby  .  1831 

William  Otter      .  1836 
Phil.  N.  Shuttle. 

worth                .  1840 

AshurstT.  Gilbert  1842 

Richard  Durnford  1870 


The  cathedral  of  the  Bishops  of  Sussex  was 
originally  at  Selsey,  which  the  sea  has  long 
ago  engulphed  in  its  encroachments  upon  the 
south  coast,  although  its  ruins  were  still 
visible  in  shallow  water  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  A  relic  of  it  still  remains  in  the 
shape  of  two  large  sculptured  slabs  of  By- 
zantine character,  representing  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  which  are  now  built  into  the 
wall  of  the  south-choir  aisle  of  the  present 
cathedral. 

When  the  see  was  removed  to  Chichester, 
in  1070,  the  Church  of  the  Benedictine  monas* 
tery  of  St.  Peter  became  the  cathedral  for  a 
time,  but  a  new  one  was  soon  commenced 
near  the  same  site,  and  completed  in  1108. 
After  being  twice  damaged  by  fire,  this  church 
was  restored  and  much  enlarged  by  Bishop 
Seffrid,  the  second  of  that  name  [a.d.  1180 — 
1204].  Much  of  the  ancient  Norman  church 
still  remains,  but  additions  of  Early  English 
and  Decorated  work  are  to  be  seen  crowning 
the  older  constructions  or  encasing  them  in 
every  part,  the  cathedral  being'  completed,  as 
it  stood  till  modern  times,  by  a  beautiful  cen- 
tral spire,  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  spire  fell  in  ruins  on  February  21,  1861. 
After  vigorous  attempts  to  prevent  the  dis- 
aster, the  task  was  found  to  be  impossible, 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  workmen  had 
abandoned  it,  "  the  spire  was  seen  to  incline 
slightly  to  the  south-west,  and  then  to  descend 
perpendicularly  into  the  church,  as  one  tele- 
scope tube  slides  into  another,  the  mass  of  the 
tower  crumbling  beneath  it,"  the  fall  being 
completed  in  a  few  seconds.  The  spire  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  cathedral  which  its 
fall  had  destroyed  were  at  once  rebuilt  through 
the  zeal  of  the  famous  Dean  Hook,  the  top 
stone  of  the  former  being  laid  in  June,  1866. 

The  cathedral  body  of  Chichester  consists 
of  a  dean,  four  canons  residentiary,  a  precentor, 
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chancellor,  and  treasurer,  twenty -nine  pre- 
bendaries, and  four  minor  canons  ;  and  the  en- 
dowments yield  about  £5,000  a  year  income. 

Childermas. — A  popular  name  for  the 
festival  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  the  third  day 
after  Christmas.  "  Childer  "  is  still  the  com- 
mon form  of  the  plural  word  "  children "  in 
the  North  of  England  and  elsewhere. 

Chiliasts,  or  Millennarians.— Those 
who  believe  that  after  the  Last  Judgment 
the  saints  shall  live  a  thousand  years  upon 
the  earth,  and  enjoy  all  kinds  of  innocent 
pleasures.  It  is  said  that  Papias,  Bishop 
of  Hierapolis,  who  lived  in  the  second  century, 
and  was  disciple  to  St.  John,  was  the  first 
to  hold  this  opinion.  The  authority  of  his 
name,  supported  by  some  passages  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  brought  a  great  many 
of  the  primitive  fathers,  to  believe  in  it,  as, 
for  example,  Irenaeus,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
Tertullian.  The  Chiliasts  were  condemned 
by  Pope  Damasus,  in  a  synod  held  at  Rome 
against  the  Apollinarians.  The  opinion  has 
constantly  been  revived,  and  is  held  by  many 
still,  who  base  their  views  upon  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Chillingworth,  William. — A  learned 
theologian,  who  was  born  in  1602,  at  Oxford, 
whore  his  father,  William  Chilling  worth,  was 
at  one  time  mayor.  He  was  admitted  to 
Trinity  College,  in  that  University,  in  June, 
1618,  and  was  B.A.  18th  June,  1620, 
MA.  16th  March,  1623,  Fellow  10th  June, 
1628.  Chillingworth  could  not  fail  to  be  at- 
tracted by  the  Romish  controversy  which  was 
then  prevalent,  and  which  had  received  a 
special  impetus  through  the  marriage  of  King 
Charles  I.  with  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France.  The  Jesuit  Fisher,  Laud's  great 
opponent  in  this  controversy,  had  so  much 
power  with  Chillingworth  that  ho  joined  the 
Roman  Church  in  1629,  and  settled  himself 
at  the  Douay  College.  But  he  did  not  re- 
main a  Romanist  long :  his  keen  love  of  in- 
quiry, and  impatience  of  evasive  answers, 
soon  unsettled  him,  and  Archbishop  Laud,  who 
was  his  godfather  (being  at  the  timo  of 
Chilling  worth's  birth  a  Follow  of  St  John's 
College,  Oxford),  and  was  then  Bishop  of 
London,  succeeded  in  bringing  him  back 
to  the  Church  of  England.  His  Fellow- 
ship he  had  of  course  forfeited,  but  still 
he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  employed  him- 
self writing  in  defence  of  Protestantism. 
For  in  his  high  conscientiousness  he  could  not 
take  orders,  and  so  open  up  to  himself  the 
way  to  a  profession.  He  might  have  been 
ordained,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  received 
preferment  from  Laud,  but  he  did  not  see 
his  way  to  signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
A  controversy  with  the  Jesuit  party  led  to 
his  chief  work,  The  Religion  of  Protest ants  a 
Safe  Way  to  Salvation,  which  was  published  in 


1638.  It  was  written  principally  at  tin 
house  of  Lord  Falkland,  whose  guest  he  fat* 
quently  was,  enjoying  there  constant  inter- 
course, not  only  with  his  noble  host,  but  with 
Hall  and  Selden.  When  finished,  the  book, 
through  Laud's  endeavours,  was  dedicated  U 
the  king. 

A  sentence  out  of  this  work  has  beam 
such  a  by-word,  that  Chillingworth  ii  aol 
only  better  known  by  it  than  by  anythiM 
else  which  he  has  written,  but  it  is  the  m 
thing  by  which  to  most  men  he  is  known  4 
all.  We  will  quote  him : — "  By  the  relifH 
of  Protestants  I  do  not  understand  the  d» 
trine  of  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Melanrthflt; 
nor  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  or  Genen; 
nor  the  Catechism  of  Heidelberg,  nor  tfc 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England ;  no,  M 
the  harmony  of  Protestant  Confessions ;  W 
that  wherein  they  all  agree,  and  which  the] 
all  subscribe  with  a  greater  harmony,  01 
perfect  rule  of  their  faith  and  actions,  Until 
the  Bible.  The  Bible,  I  say,  the  Bible  <ml*i 
the  religion  of  Protestants"  The  sentence bfl 
been  mischievously  used,  age  after  age.  fl 
has  been  quoted  by  way  of  closing  the  doll 
to  legitimate  criticism.  Tet  Chillingwofl 
only  meant  that  the  Bible  is  a  perfect  ruled 
faith  and  practice,  and  certainly  never  dreflf 
of  his  dictum  being  used  against  the  rights  4 
historical  inquiry  or  criticism. 

Dean  Plumptre  has  written  an  admiitMl 
monograph  on  Chillingworth  in  a  coDsi 
tion  of  lectures  entitled  Masters  in  E*fj*t 
Theology  [1877].  He  pronounces  Chilfiif 
worth's  a  second-class  treatise,  acute  m 
accurate,  but  in  no  sense  far-sighted ;  cleil 
in  convicting  opponents  of  bad  logic,  tort  if 
where  displaying  a  power  of  surveying  tfti 
whole  field.  He  says  the  book  is  tedkfll 
utterly  unlike  what  it  would  have  been  I 
Butler  or  Hooker,  instead,  had  had  this  eok 
troversy  in  hand.  But  at  the  same  time  tkl 
Dean  quotes  striking  passages  in  wbifli 
Chillingworth  retorts  on  Romanists  fak 
charge  of  the  "uncertainty"  of  ProtestantMS 
of  the  want  of  an  infallible  guide,  of  thai 
claims  to  have  an  authoritative  interpreter  4 
Scripture  in  their  Pope. 

His  zeal  for  freedom  of  inquiry  into 
grounds  of  our  faith,  and  for  toleratwtjj 
opinion,  led  him  to  some  of  the  noblest; 
sages  of  his  writings.    Thus : — "  To  say 
God  will  damn  men  for  errors,  when 
have  used  diligence  to  find  out  truth,  but] 
have  missed  it,  men  who  are  lovers  of 
and  lovers  of  truth,  is  to  rob  man  of  his 
fort  and  God  of  His  goodness ;  to  make 
desperate  and  God  a  tyrant/'     Such  a 
tence  sounds  almost  a  truism  now,  but  it ' 
strange  to  minds  which  had  not  yet 
toleration.     It  offended  both  Roman  and 
testant  dogmatists,  and  the  latter 
more  bitter  than  the  Romanists  had 
They  called  him,  but  without  any  prodi 
evidence,  Arminian,  Socinian,  sceptic 
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«j  were  Ben*  in  their  denunciations  when 
t  no  lunger  felt  acruplea  an  to  awning  the 
'raitr-nine  Articles,  justifying  his  action 
j  »uint«iiiing  that  the  subscription  was 
'oos  of  peace  and  union  more  than  of 
nfief,''  in  which  opinion  Archbishop  Laud 
I  Bid  to  have  supported  him.  He  made 
k  wbscription  on  the  ;!0th  of  July,  1638, 
rim  hi)  was  admitted  to  the  Chancellorship 
i  the  Cathedral  of  Sarum,  with  a  prebend 
stated;  in  1640  he  was  also  Proctor  in 
Coomration  for  the  Chapter. 

QuUkgworth,  being  a  zealous  Royalist, 
joined  the  king's  army  in  the  civil  war, 
nd  wis  present  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester 
a  August,  1643,  where  he  constructed 
aonboo  towers  after  the  old  classical 
buhion,  to  attack  the  city  withal.  This  is 
amiably  the  last  instance  of  the  hind. 
Bat  before  they  could  be  used  a  Parliamen- 
tary  force,  under  Lord  Essex,  compelled  the 
EujilisU  (Sept  6th)  to  raise  the  siege.  In 
oat  winter  of  the  same  year  Chilling-worth  was 
baseged  in  his  turn,  being  in  the  garrison  of 
inadcl  Castle,  where  he  fell  ill ;  and  when 
fiir  Willi.™  Waller  took  the  castle,  on  the 
Kfe  of  December,  he  was  removed  to  Chi- 
easster,  where  the  bishop  (Henry  Ring)  re- 
csivsd  him;  here  he  died  in  January,  1644, 
•fid  wu  buried  in  the  cathedral. 

ChflBngworth  waa  author,  besides  the  work 
•hsajy  named,  of  a  treatise  on  the  Apostolical 
oatcanum,  of  some  published  sermons,  and 
of  other  smaller  works.  They  were  last  pub- 
Bsbni  si  Oxford  (3  vols.,  1 858). 

«  (Old  French,  chamarre,  "igown 
— The  vestment  in  which  a  bishop 
it  ministers,  worn  over  the  rochet, 
a  short  and  narrow  surplice.     The 
is   simply   the   usual  outdoor  dress 
of  a  bishop  of  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  appearin  g 
as  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
changed    from    red    to 
black   at   the    Reforma- 
tion, and  still  worn  in 
red  oi 


abbots.  In  the  English  Church  it  is  now 
thought  more  consistent  with  the  ministerial 
function  not  to  wear  gloves,  but  in  the 
Romish  Church  they  are  still  used  by  bishops, 
and    by   those  officials    who    carry    staves, 


by  Doctors  at  the  Uni- 
versities. It  was  sleeve- 
less,  and    the    lawn 

R:  __ "      the  sleeves  of  the  rochet 
—  very    much   lengthened 

"rssaa.  .  and  widened:  over  this 
attire  modem  bishops 
*s*%put  their  doctor's  hood,  and  so  give  the 
•noli  i  more  stately  air.  The  word  chimera 
*  fond  in  different  forms  in  old  French, 
!talkn,  and  Spanish,  and  in  English  it 
Ms  hid  many  spellings,  as  chimmer,  cymer, 

Coiua,  Rauoion  in.     [Missions.] 
&urotb.e>csn     (Gr.    ckeir,   "hand,*'   and 


canopies,  etc    They  are  also  callei  manic* 
(sleeves),  and  wanti  (gants). 

Choir.— This  word,  both  in  its  Latin 
form  of  eharia,  and  in  its  English  form 
(once  often  spelt  quire,  as  it  still  is  in 
the  Prayer  Book),  has  always  been  used  in 
the  two  senses  (1)  of  the  singers  of  the 
church,  and  (2)  of  the  part  of  the  church 
where  they  sit. 

1.  The  iingin  thenuilvet.—A  choir,  and  a 
surpliced  choir  too,  was  a  familiar  thing  in 
Divine  Service  long  before  Christianity  [see 
2  Chron  v.  12:  "The  Levites  which  wore 
the  singers,  arrayed  in  white  linen,  stood 
at  the  east  end  of  the  altar"],  and  when 
Christian  worship  was  somewhat  settled  the 
choir  was  introduced  into  it.  Singers  are 
mentioned  by  St  Augustine  (354—430);  and 
that  they  were  dressed  in  white  linen  is  staled 
by  Amalariua,  a  writer  on  Diviru  Officii, 
eexly  in  the  ninth  century.  They  were  at 
one  time  considered  to  form  the  first  minor 
order  of  the  Church,  and  received  a  special 
form  of  ordination  :  this,  however,  was  really 
nothing  more  than  such  B  religious  form  of 
"  admission  to  the  choir  "  as  is  now  often 
used.  They  are  accordingly  not  now 
reckoned  among  minor  orders  even  in  the 
Romish  Church;  and  Martene  says,  writing 
early  in  the  last  century  [dr.  Ail.  Seel.  Kit., 
ii.  18],  "The  order  seems  to  have  become 
extinct  about  three  hundred  years  ago." 

A  school  of  singers  existed,  of  course  ;  and 
it  is  traced  at  Rome  nearly  as  far  back 
as  the  singers  themselves,  probably  owing 
its  origin  to  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in 
the  sixth  century,  from  whom  and  his 
school  we  have  the  familiar  "  Gregorian 
Chant." 

2.  Tht  nngtri  part  of  tht  church.— The 
division  of  the  earliest  churches  was  simply 
into  two  parts,  for  the  clergy  and  the  laity  : 
tho  sub-di  vision  of  the  former  into  two,  though 
still  early,  is  somewhat  later  :  it  is  found  in 
the  Council  of  Toledo  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  the  name  "  chorus "  is  used  in  the 
architectural  sense    of   "choir."     [Cantor  ; 
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ChoragOB.  or  choir-ruler  (Gr.  choragoa, 
•«  leader  of  a  chorus  "). — That  member  of  the 
choir  who  takes  the  load  in  actual  functions ; 
not  necessarily  identical  with  the  "  choir* 
master,'1  or  teacher;  distinct  also  from  the 
precentor,  or  cleric  who  has  charge  of  the 
music  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect. 

dlorepiscopiUGI  — Literally,  a  country 
bishop  [tirr.  chdra,  "  country,"  and  epukopos, 
"bishop  ];  sometimes  represented  in  old  Eng- 
lish by  the  odd  word  *'  chor-bishop. "  An  early 
canon  provided  that  a  bishop  should  always 
have  his  see  in  a  city  or  town,  and  thus  these 
chor-episcopi,  first  appointed  late  in  the  third 
century,  to  take  charge  of  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  very  large  dioceses  of  Asia  Minor, 
were  considered  as,  so  to  say,  an  inferior  class 
of  bishops.  They  were  of  course,  as  far  as 
order  went,  on  a  level  with  others,  though  they 
were  sometimes  consecrated  by  one  bishop 
only,  and  were  not,  as  a  rule,  or  without  their 
diocesan's  licence,  allowed  the  higher  epis- 
copal functions,  such  as  the  giving  of  the 
major  orders  of  deacon  and  priest ;  the  minor 
orders  and  confirmation  they  might  give. 
Later  on,  certainly  in  the  East,  and  perhaps 
in  the  West,  they  received  in  many  cases  no 
proper  consecration  as  bishops,  and  one  ritual 
is  known  for  their  appointment  to  their 
charge  without  imposition  of  hands.  But 
even  then  they  are  stated  to  have  taken,  in 
some  cases,  too  much  upon  them,  to  the  in- 
fringing of  the  diocesan's  authority,  and  this 
led  at  last,  in  the  ninth  century,  to  their 
abolition ;  as  early  as  the  fourth  they  had  been 
restricted  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  which 
ordered  that  for  tho  future  travelling  priests 
should  be  substituted  for  them. 

Chorister. — Any  individual  member  of 
the  choir,  man  or  boy,  though  the  name  is 
perhaps  more  commonly  used  of  the  latter. 
At  cathedrals  the  adult  choristers  are  usually 
called  lay  clerks  or  lay  vicars;  at  Man- 
chester, however,  they  are  simply  "  singing- 
men"  ;  and  at  York,  "  song-men." 


L. — A  compound  of  oil  and  balsam, 
forming  a  sweet  ointment — "ointment"  is, 
indeed,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
in  Greek — used  in  primitive  time,  and  in 
the  old  English,  as  in  the  modern  Roman 
Church,  at  baptism,  confirmation,  and  ordi- 
nation, as  also  at  royal  coronations  and  de- 
dications, or  consecrations  of  churches  and 
altars.  The  extreme  unction  of  the  dying  was 
with  simple  oil ;  and  this,  then  called  the  oil 
of  the  catechumens,  was  also  used  at  baptism 
before  the  actual  baptising,  as  the  chrism  was 
after  [Maskell,  Mon.  Rit.t  i.  22].  The  chrism 
was  to  be  obtained  by  parish  priests  from  the 
bishop,  by  whom  both  it  and  tho  oil  were  to 
be  consecrated  every  year  on  Maundy  Thurs- 
day: many  orders  for  this  may  be  seen  in 
Martene  \de  Ant.  Ecel.  Hit.,  iii.  86,  etc.], 
from  the  ninth  century  downwards;  for  an 


early  order,  of  the  English  Church 
Leofric  Missal  [ed.  Warren,  p.  257]. 
use  of  anointing  in  the  general  aeni 
older,  at  least  at  baptism,  being  allud 
Tertullian  as  in  use  in  the  third 
\de  Baptitmo,  cap.  7] ;  nor  does  tl 
auction  of  chrism,  properly  so  called 
to  be  much  later  [Smith,  Diet,  of  i 
Ant.y  s.v.]. 

Of  these  old  English  unctions,  on 
at  baptism  and  of  the  dying  were  ret 
the  first  English  book  of  1549,  ; 
former  was  mutilated  by  the  omissio 
first  anointing  with  oil;  the  specific 
chrism  was  also  omitted,  but  there 
little  doubt  that,  at  least  at  first,  the 
continued  as  before.*  How  this  and 
were  consecrated  between  1549  as 
when  both  were  finally  abolished,  is  i 
since  the  Act  3  and  4  Edward  VL 
abolished  all  Service-books  except  th 
Book,  which  contained  no  such  form  [' 
Codex,  i.  300] ;  it  is  probable  that  I 
old  stock  was  used  up — the  rubric  r 
annual  renewal  was  of  course  no  long 
ing — consecration  was  hardly  perfoi 
all;  and  it  is  likely  that  in  man; 
Edward  VI. 's  injunctions  against  "n 
ing  oil  and  chrism  "  were  carried  ov 
extent  of  disusing  them  altogether,  in 
the  rubric.  In  1571  Archbishop  Gri 
York,  inquires  whether  any  clergy  v 
and  chri8me,  or  any  other  Popish  cen 

At  coronations  the  original  use 
anoint  a  king  twice,  first  with  oil  a 
with  chrism,  but  a  queen  -  consort 
only ;  the  later  and  modern  use,  I 
dispenses  with  chrism,  and  uses  simp 
both  cases,  which  is  consecrated  in  th 
just  before  its  application  [see  the 
m  Maskell' s  Mon.  RitX  Chrism,  ti 
is  not  now  used  in  tho  English  Chun 

In  the  consecration  of  a  church,  wl 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  offices  in  ti 
Roman  rite,  the  altar  was  anointed  ti 
oil  and  chrism,  and  the  walls  were  i 
with  chrism  in  twelve  places,  both 
and  inside.  The  whole  office  will  1 
in  Maskell,  as  above.  This  use,  lika 
Baptism,  is  discontinued  in  the  Eng 
formed  Church. 

The  chrism  of  the  Eastern  Church* 
besides  oil  and  balsam,  no  fewer  th* 
six  other  ingredients,  among  them  d 
musk,  and  saffron.  It  is  used  on  the 
casions  as  in  the  West;  but  confirmatk 
given  by  the  priest  immediately  after 
with  the  episcopally  consecrated  chl 
the  two  anointings  with  chrism  fJ 
fore  merged  into  one. 

Chrismatory.— The  vessel  xm 
receptacle  for  holy  oil. 


*  The  InterleaTed  Prayer  Book,  howsel 
10th  ed. ) ,  distinctly  states  that  the  use  dti 
laid  aside  in  1549. 
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\.  —  This  is  the  <id  English 
the  white  drees  of  a  child  at  its 
Its  derivation  is  from  the  Greek 
ant,  along  with  the  familiar  words, 
.  Christian,  and  the  less  familiar 
1  which  see) ;  and  it,  therefore, 
fin,  signified  the  linen  band  tied 
orehead  where  the  child  had  been 
ither  at  baptism  or  confirmation,  to 

anointing  for  a  short  time  in  its 
th's  Diet,  of  Christian  Ant.,  i.  163]  ; 
be  name  was  transferred  to  the  dress 
i  the  child,  at  the  baptismal  anoint- 
Brmally  invested.  Such  a  dress  is 
1  date,  and  alluded  to  by  innumer- 
writers ;  references  to  it  may  also  be 
isny  of  the  early  Orders  of  Baptism 
[artene  [de  Ant.  Ecel.  Hit.,  vol.  i.]  ; 
lish  Church  its  use  was  almost  uni- 

allusions  to  it  in  one  of  the  earliest 
wn  may  be  seen  in  the  Missal  of 
tishop  of  Crediton,  afterwards  of 
46—1072),  which  was  written  early 
h  century  in  Lorraine,  and  brought 
d  by  Leofric  [p.  238,  ed.  Warren, 

the  mediaeval  offices  it  was,  how- 
ed  in  the  Use  of  Bangor  [Maskell's 

i.  24],  but  in  the  Sarum  Use  it 
and  descended  thence  to  the  first 
»k  of  1549,  with  the  difference 
placed  before  the  actual  anointing, 
as  in  the  Sarum  Use,  after  it.  The 
1549  provides  that  "  the  minister 
upon  him  his  white  vesture,  corn- 
ed the  chrisome,"  and  afterwards 
Jster    shall    command    that    the 

be  brought  to  the  church,  and 
o  the  priests  after  the  accustomed 

the  purification  of  the  mother  of 
1''    According  to  Bishop    Cosin 

Anglicana,  p.  357],  the  custom 
lonly  practised  in  the  north  of 
imp.  Charles  I. ;  and  a  kind  of 
f  it  yet  remains  in  the  very  wide- 
of  nothing  but  white  clothing  for  a 
aptism.  An  infant  dying  before 
e  was  returned  to  the  church  was 


me  Child,  and  in  this  case  the 
ras  sometimes  used  as  a  shroud, 
wion,  however,  *'  chrisome  child/' 
ner,"  which  is  also  found,  became 
ised,  and  was  often  applied  to  all 
o fonts,  whether  baptised  or  not; 
3  registers  of  Westminster  Abbey 
»1  Chester,  1876,  p.  219]  is  this 
1687,  Oct.  22.  The  Princess 
d,  a  chrisome."  The  word  was 
n  the  bills  of  mortality  down  to 
turv. 

uld  be  taken  not  to  confuse  this 
•lling  or  sense  with  Chrism  (q.v.). 
feeling's  Liturgia  Britannica  the 
ing  is  used  throughout  the  rubrics 
ted. 


Christ.—"  We  have  found  the  Messias, 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ,  or 
(marg.)  the  Anointed  "  [John  i.  41].  Here 
is  at  once  seen  the  official  name  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  in  the  three  languages  of 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English. 

These  words  of  Andrew  the  fisherman 
to  his  brother  Simon,  "We  have  found  the 
Messiah,"  *bow  clearly  that  "  the  Anointed 
One  "  was  looked  for  and  expected  among  the 
Jews.  In  early  prophecy  the  Expected  One 
is  called  the  Anointed  [1  Sam.  ii.  36  ;  Ps.  ii. 
2],  while  in  Dan.  ix.  26,  26,  the  word  Messiah 
itself  is  used  in  our  English  Version. 

Anointing  under  the  Law  was  the  ceremony 
by  which  consecration,  or  setting  apart  to 
any  office,  was  performed,  and  men  were 
anointed  to  the  three  offices  of  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King.  The  instances  of  Elisha  the  prophet 
[1  Kings  xix.  16],  Aaron  the  priest  [Levit. 
viii.  12],  David  the  king  [2  Sam.  ii.  4],  are 
familiar ;  so  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  uniting  the 
three  offices  in  Himself,  was  anointed  to 
them  all,  not  with  the  material  chrism,  or 
sweet  ointment  of  *'  principal  spices  "  [Exod. 
xxx.  23],  but  with  the  oil  of  gladness  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  those  "  principal  spices  " 
typified  [St.  Matt.  iii.  16].  Thus  in  the  one 
word  Chkist  is  conveyed  to  us  a  reminder  of 
the  prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  offices  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  perpetually 
declares  to  us  the  will  of  His  Father  by  His 
Word,  constantly  intercedes  for  us  in  heaven 
by  the  memory  of  His  death,  and  continually 
reigns  over  the  Church,  which  is  His  king- 
dom. 

Christadelphiaas.— An  obscure  sect, 
founded  by  one  Richard  Watts,  a  Baptist 
preacher.  They  declare  that  Christians 
everywhere  have  apostatised  from  the  truth, 
and  that  they  themselves  represent  the 
original  faith;  that  they  are  in  fact  "the 
sect  everywhere  spoken  against."  Their  name 
("  Christ's  Brethren ")  is  intended  to  distin- 
guish them  from  Christians,  and  with  the 
same  view  they  call  their  places  of  worship, 
not  "churches,"  but  u  eccle8ia8.,,  They 
style  the  Church  of  England,  and  Protestant 
Dissenters  as  well,  "harlot  daughters  of 
Rome."  Their  tenets  with  respect  to  the 
Godhead  are  Arian ;  and  they  hold  that  men 
are  not  created  immortal,  but  become  so 
by  spiritual  regeneration.  Mr.  Blunt  says, 
"  It  is  believed  that  the  Christadelphians  are 
an  increasing  sect,"  and  gives  London  ns  one 
of  the  few  places  where  they  have  a  meeting- 
house, but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
London  Directory  among  "  Places  of  Worship." 
[Compare  Conditional  Immortality.] 

Christendom. — A  term  now  used  exclu- 
sively to  denote  that  part  of  the  earth  where 
Christianity  is  professed,  opposed  to  Heathen- 
dom, a  word  of  much  later  formation.  But 
two  older  senses  of  the  word  are  these :— 
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1.  Christianity  itself,  the  ending  "dom" 
being  here  equivalent  to  the  modern  "  noss  " 
(an  instance  or  two  of  the  word  i%  Christian- 
ness "  may  be  found) ;  parallel  with  "  hali- 
dame,"  which  was  simply  "  holiness,*'  not, 
as  some  etymologists  would  have  it,  "holy 
dame,"  or  the  Virgin  Mary. 

2.  Baptism,  as  Wycliffe  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  vi.  4 :  "  Soothly  we  be  together 
buried  with  Him  by  Christendom  into  death." 

Christian.— 

"  Fair  Antioch  the  rich,  the  great, 
Of  learning  the  imperial  seat, 

Ton  readily  inclined 

To  light  which  on  you  shined ; 
It  eoon  shot  up  to  a  meridian  flame. 
Ton  firat  baptised  it  with  a  Christian  name." 

Thus  writes  Bishop  Ken,  in  his  too  little  known 
Christian  Year11  (Hymn  for  St.  Luke's  Day), 
on  that  Evangelist's  words,  "the  disciples 
were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch*' 
[Acts  xi.  26] — at  Antioch,  that  is,  on  the 
Syrian  river  Orontes — about  a.d.  43. 

Other  names  by  which  believers  in  Christ 
were  called  were  "the  brethren"  [Acts  xv.  1], 
"  the  believers "  [Acts  v.  14].  It  is  thus 
likely  that  at  the  time  St.  Luke  speaks  of,  the 
name  Christian  was  not  self -assumed ;  and  it 
is  clear  that  it  could  not  have  been  given  by 
the  Jews,  since  they  would  have  considered 
it  as  profaning  the  title  of  their  expected 
Messiah — the  names  given  by  them  were 
Xazarenes  or  Galileans;  it  must,  therefore, 
have  been  imposed  by  the  heathen  population 
of  Antioch.  It  was  at  once  adopted,  and  "  I 
am  a  Christian "  became  the  formula  of  the 
martyr's  confession  [Tertullian's  Apologia,  ii.]. 
Another  form  of  the  word  was  Christian,  as 
if  from  christos,  "  gracious  " ;  this  latter  word 
is,  indeed,  given  as  our  Lord's  namo  by 
Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Claudius.  The 
mistake  was  not  an  unnatural  one,  since 
Christos  already  existed  as  a  Greek  proper 
name.  It  is  possible  that  St.  Peter  alludes  to 
this  in  1  Pet.  ii.  3  :  *'  If  so  be  ye  have  tasted 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious." 

The  word  is  assumed  by  several  religious 
sects,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without, 
another  word.  In  the  Report  on  Religious 
Beliefs  attached  to  the  Census  of  1851,  no 
fewer  than  96  congregations  in  England  and 
Wales  returned  themselves  simply  as  "  Chris- 
tians,1' intending  thereby  to  dissociate  them- 
selves from  any  sectarian  designation.  Then 
there  were  "  Orthodox  Christians,"  "  New 
Christians,"  "  Primitive  Christians,"  "  Now 
Testament  Christians,"  *•  Original  Christians," 
•'  United  Christians,"  "  Christian  Army,"  etc. 
There  were  eight  congregations  calling  them- 
selves " Christian  Association."  [Dissenters.] 

Christians  of  St.  John.  [Mend^ans.] 


Of  St.  Thomas.  [Thomas, 
Christians  of  St.] 

Christian  Name.— Originally,  a  Chris- 
tian name  was  not  the  name  of  civil  regis- 


tration, or  4me  assumed  at  pleasure,  whether 
not  legally  authorised    or   authorised  ubf 
deed  poll  executed  and  enrolled  in  Chancery, 
or  even  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  the  dun 
given  to  a  man  when,  in  the  name  of  Chriet, 
he  is  baptised.    Now,  however,  it  has  com 
to  signify,  even  in  oases  where  baptism  knot 
administered,  the  name  or  names  peculiar  to 
the  individual,  as  distinct  from  that  which 
identifies  the  family. 

The  giving  of  a  name  has  from  the  very 
earliest  times  been  associated  with  baptism, 
though  it  has  not  always,  as  at  present,  beet 
given  or  used  at  the  actual  performance  of  tht 
rite ;    thus,    in    the    primitive  times  what 
baptism  was  yearly  performed  at  Easter,  m 
see  from  St.  Gregory  of  Nysaa  and  Si  Oral 
of  Jerusalem  that  the  names  were  given  to 
the  bishop,  and  recorded  by  him  in  thefonth 
or  fifth  week  of  Lent ;  so  St.  Augustine,  moil 
Confessions,  says  "  The  time  had  come  when  I 
ought  to  give  in  my  name  " ;  and  accordingly 
in   the    early  Orders  of  Baptism  given  a 
Martene  [i.  63,  et  seq.~],  the  name  is  not  alwije 
connected  with  the  baptismal  formula  in  the 
way  now  so  familiar.     This  custom  appeut  to 
have  become  general  about  the  end  of  tht  , 
tenth  century,  and  in  the  English  Church  ft 
is  found  in  the  Leofric  Missal  of  that  <kto» 
In  the  Sarum  Service  the  name  was  given  tat  ■ 
used    earlier   than  at  present,  vis,  at  tht  ' 
preparatory  questions  which  answer  to  en*  i 
"  Dost  thou  in  the  name  of  this  child?"  eta, 
and  the  infant  was  also  addressed  by  it  at  the  ; 
giving  of  the  chrism  and  chrisome.    In  16H  j 
this    latter  use  of  the  name  was  droppee\ 
and  in    1552  all  use    except  as  at  present 
ceased ;   in  this    year   it   was    distubtinssi 
at  confirmation,  where  also  it  had  previoaSf 
been  used. 

From    what    has    been    said   it    will 
clear   that  giving  a    name  is  not 
to    baptism;    but  some  such    idea  had 
far  gained  ground  in  the  Middle  Ages  1 
if   an   infant    was     baptised    (according 
canons   then,  and  even  now  in  the 
Church,     in     force — Lynwood's 
iii.    25)    before  its  birth   was  com 
that  its  sex  was  unknown,  the  name  u 
ture  of    Christ"  was   used.     And  this, 
the  child  lived,   was  actually  considered 
the   namo,  for    there    is  an    entry  in 
Staplehurst  register,  July  19th,  1579,  of 
marriage  of  John  Haffynden  and 
Cheseman. 

There  was  an  ancient  provision  that 
Christian  name  might  be   changed  bjr 
bishop  at  confirmation,  and  a  constitution 
Archbishop  Peckham  (1281)  enjoins  this 
done  in    the  case  of  wanton  names; 
which    Bishop    Scambler    of    P< 
(1563)    appears   to   have    concluded 
Historical  Letters,  3rd  series,  iii.  351] 
could    bo   done    in  no  other  case.    It 
however,  been  done  without  this  limits 
and  as  late  as  1761  [Note*  and 
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17],  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  [Insti- 
|  decides  it  to  be  legal 

tnaity. — The  religion  which  we 
i  baaed  upon  a  new  and  specific 
t  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Its 
restore  to  mankind  the  lost  fellow- 
God  in  an  eternal  kingdom,  set  up 
aarth,  and  called  the  Church,  to  be 

0  its  full  and  perfect  consummation 
irorld  to  come.  The  history  of 
ity,  then,  is  the  record  of  the  facts 
z  to  the  nature  and  growth  of  the 
of  God  upon  earth,  in  their  external 
rnal  relations.  This  history  falls 
t  main  divisions :  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
am.  The  Ancient  history  of  Chris- 
the  narrative  of  the  supremacy  won 
irarch  over  Greek  culture  and  the 
Impire.  It  closes,  and  Mediaeval 
sgins,  with  the  epoch  of  the  Carlo- 
ynasty.  The  Medieval  period  com- 
9  victories  of  the  Church  over  the 
atonic,  Slavonian,  and  Scandinavian 
the  centre  and  north  of  Europe,  the 
and  rupture  of  the  Eastern  and 
branches  of  the  Church,  and  the 
)etween  the  Imperial  and  Papal 
xr  supremacy.  This  period  closes 
Reformation.  The  Modern  history 
&  struggles  between  Catholicism  and 
tism,  and  between  Christianity  and 
y,  and  the  growth  of  Protestant 
a. 

norr  Christianity. — The  first  sub- 
in  this  portion  (1)  reaches  from 
the  days  of  the  Antonines.  It 
the  age  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  and 
to  the  most  widespread  persecu- 
te the  more  definite  formation  of 
lie  polity  and  theology.  The  energy 
hurch  is  displayed  in  its  zealous 
f  work  and  its  unparalleled  expan- 
ring  this  time  were  also  written  the 
the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  first 
i,  to  which  must  be  added  some 
ratings.  Next  comes  (2)  the  for- 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  midst  of 
ind  persecutions  (a.d.  180 — 313). 
xh,  having  won  her  victory  over 
nd  the  cruder  forms  of  Gnosticism, 
bet  with  popular  heathenism,  with 
wnhic  culture  of  the  time,  and 
civil  power,  and  passes  through 
ict  with  the  calm  conviction  of  final 
'.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period 
ed  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Roman 
it  the  close  it  is  firmly  established 

1  and  moral  power,  its  civil  rights 
lised,  and  its  superiority  to  Pagan 
ind  philosophy  is  conceded.  This 
3d  of  the  severest  persecutions  by 
al  power,  with  intervals  of  repose, 
liloaophy,  Neo-Platonism,  aims  to 
Christianity  by  reforming  heathen  | 


mythology,  and  though  it  fails,  it  proves  a 
large  factor    in    the  formation   of   Alexan- 
drian Christian  theology.  [Okigbn  ;  Alexan- 
dria.]    Eastern  and  Western  Christianity 
show  divergence   as    regards  method:    the 
Western,  or    Latin,   tendency  is   practical, 
resting  on  authority ;  the  other  is  speculative 
and    exegeticaL      Doctrinal    controversy    is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  Person  of  Christ, 
starting  from  simple  faith  in  Him  as  a  Divine 
Redeemer,  and    seeking    to    formulate    His 
relation    to    the    Godhead.     As   the  period 
closes,  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
Christianity  and  heathenism  takes  decisive 
form:   the   latter  put  forth  all  its  strength 
to  crush  the  advancing  faith,  but  so  entirely 
failed  that    the  great   change  under  Con- 
stantino was  universally  accepted.      During 
this  time  the  diocesan  system  had  become 
fully    developed;    the    canon   of    Scripture 
was    definitely   formed;    but    the    Church 
was    afflicted    with    the    Novatian    Schism. 
(3)  The  Church  was  now  allied  with   the 
State,  heathenism  was  gradually  rooted  out 
in  East  and  West,  and  the  barbarian  hordes 
which  began  to  desolate  the  Empire  were 
brought  by  degrees    under    Christian  rule. 
Monaaticism   had   become   a    powerful    in- 
fluence.   The  third  and  fourth  centuries  were 
the  most  marked  period  in  Church  history 
(the  sixteenth  alone  ranking  with  it)  in  the 
development  and  formal  statement  of  funda- 
mental Christian  doctrines,  and  the  height 
of  Greek  Theology  was  now  reached.     The 
formulas  of  the   Trinity  and  the  Person  of 
Christ  were  attained,  and  have  ever  since 
remained  in  the  creed  of  the  Church.    Gnos- 
ticism was  now  at  an  end.    The  first  great 
controversy  was  the  Arian,  the  question  at 
issue  being  whether  in  Christ  there  is  absolute 
or  only  relative  Divinity.     £ Akius.]     Then 
came  the  question,  Had  Christ  a  real  human 
soul  P    [Constantinople,  Council  op.]    This 
being  affirmed,   and  the  Person  of    Christ 
declared  to  be  One,  with  Two  Natures y  contro- 
versies arose  on  the  relation  of  these  two 
natures.    [Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  Coun- 
cils of.]     Now,  too,  appears  the  greatest 
name    in    the    Latin    Church,    Augustine, 
Bishop  of  Hippo.   [Augustine.]   With  him  is 
connected  the  first  great  controversy  which 
began  in  the  Western  Church,  which  we  may 
call    Anthropological:     questions    respecting 
nature,  grace,  and  their  relations — predesti- 
nation and    freewill.      Opposed  to  Augus- 
tine  was    Pelaoil'8    (q.v.).     The    Catholic 
idea  of  the  Church,  too,  was  more  elaborated 
by  Augustine  than   it  had   been  before,  he 
insisting  on  unity  and  episcopal  succession 
against   tho  Donatists  (q.v.).    Then  arises 
a  succession  of  Ecclesiastical   Historians 
(q.v.).     (4)  The  West  has  now  become  the 
chief  seat  of    learning  and  culture  in  the 
Church,  the  Empire  is  divided  and  falling 
to  pieces,  when,  under  Leo  the  Great,  begins 
that  transformation  which  makes  Home  the 
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seat  of  the  Papacy,  as  it  had  once  been  of 
Paganism.  The  barbarian  incursions  which 
shattered  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West 
infused  a  new  life-blood  into  the  old  and 
dying  world.  The  terrible  miseries  which 
ensued  wore  as  the  labour-pangs  of  a  new 
world.  Chaos  was  brought  into  order  by 
the  power  of  the  Christian  Church,  The 
Eastern  Church  was  comparatively  isolated : 
the  Emperors  claimed  power  over  it,  and  con- 
troversies were  determined  mostly  by  political 
considerations;  the  Western  Church  had  to  look 
to  Rome  as  its  centre  of  unity,  for  the  Roman 
bishop  was  its  only  metropolitan.  The  bar- 
barian tribes  had  nearly  all  boen  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Arian  missionaries  expelled 
from  tho  Empire ;  but,  one  by  one,  they  were 
won  over  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  thus  the 
Roman  power  was  consolidated,  and,  while 
the  East  was  continually  engaged  in  subtle- 
ties and  distinctions  of  doctrines,  the  definite- 
ness  and  concentration  of  the  Western  mind 
made  its  decisions  obeyed.  But  doctrinal 
controversies  still  continued  with  vehemence, 
the  chief  boing  the  Monophysitb  (q.v.).  The 
other,  the  Semi-Pblaoian  (q.v.),  was  loft  un- 
decided, and  was  one  of  the  foremost  questions 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
(5)  The  next  division  of  this  period  begins 
with  the  accession  to  the  Papacy  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  in  590.  This  period  witnesses  the 
most  marked  contrast  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches.  The  new  states  of 
the  West  are  shaped  more  and  more  into  a 
political  and  religious  unity ;  the  Frankish 
Empire  takes  the  lead  among  the  nations, 
and  savos  Europe  from  Mahometan  subjuga- 
tion ;  Frank  arms  and  monastic  zeal  combine 
in  propagating  Christianity  in  Northern 
Germany ;  the  Greek  Empire  is  riven  by  the 
warlike  fanaticism  of  the  Mahometans,  and 
iu  less  than  a  century  Asia  Minor,  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  Spain  are  subdued  to  tho  Crescent. 
Tho  Iconoclastic  dispute  between  East  and 
West  weakens  the  former,  the  former  seeing 
in  tho  use  of  images  the  progress  of  super- 
stition, tho  latter  following  its  usual  policy 
by  elevating  the  popular  feeling  into  a  dogma 
of  the  faith.     [Iconoclasts.] 

II.  Medieval  Christianity  :  from  Charle- 
magne to  the  Reformation.— (1)  The  end  of 
the  Greek  Exarchate  in  Italy,  in  752  [Ra- 
venna], the  destruction  of  the  Lombard 
Kingdom,  in  774,  the  alliance  of  the  Frank 
Empire  with  the  Papacy,  the  division  of  the 
Mahometan  Khalifate,  in  750,  into  the  Abba- 
sides  of  the  East  and  the  Ommiades  in  Spain, 
and  the  decline  of  tho  Greek  Empire,  all 
make  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great  a  turn- 
ing-point in  human  history.  [Chaklemaonb.] 
The  Papacy  pushes  its  claim  to  universal 
obedience,  which  is  tacitly  acquiesced  in  by 
Charlemagne,  though  he  and  his  successors 
assert  Imperial  rights  as  to  tho  election  of  the 
Popes.  The  Papal  claim  is  groatly  streng- 
thened by  tho  Forged  Decretals  (q.v.).  The 


result  of  the  claim  of  the  Papacy  was  the  fia 
separation  of  the  Eastern  and  West* 
Churches.  The  dismemberment  of  CharJi 
magne's  Empire  after  his  death  encour&gi 
the  Papal  claims,  but  the  latter  part  of  tl 
ninth  century  saw  the  Popes  become  the  pui 
pets  of  rival  Italian  factions,  and  for  awoi 
the  Papacy  became  the  shame  and  derision  < 
Europe.  Controversies  concerning  the  Eft 
charist  began ;  monasticism  made  program 
and  gradually  exempted  itself  from  ep» 
copal  jurisdiction,  and  was  made  subject 
to  the  Pope  only.  The  best  life  of  tin 
Church  was  seen  in  its  northern  misskaa 
These  troubles,  and  the  confusions  sat 
struggles  of  the  new  nations,  bring  us  to  wtat 
is  known  as  (2)  "The  Dark  Age"  (900- 
1073}.  The  old  classical  learning  haddM 
out,  theology  was  at  a  standstill  or  retrogndi, 
art  was  unknown,  the  schools  of  Charlemagoi 
were  closed;  the  Papacy  was  under  tht 
feet  of  a  Roman  faction,  which  placed  ill 
tools  on  the  Papal  throne.  Out  of  this  etil 
state  Europe  was  dragged  by  the  estaUUh* 
ment  of  the  new  German  Empire  under  Ottl 
the  Great  (936),  which  gave  to  Germany! 
centre  of  unity,  restored  order  in  North  Ituft 
and  for  a  century  and  a  half  controlled  tht 
Papacy.  (3)  Out  of  this  order — the  workd 
the  secular  power — came  fresh  claims  froa 
the  Papacy  which  it  had  purified.  Fop 
Gregory  VII.  (1073)  declared  that  the  ftp 
dom  was  a  theocratic  monarchy  to  role  all  m 
nations ;  and  though  this  doctrine  (as  he  fan* 
lated  it)  was  never  admitted,  sufficient  n* 
mained  to  make  the  Papal  power  for  a  coopll 
of  centuries  the  greatest  power  upon  eara 
By  the  enforcement  of  celibacy  in  the  clergy 
Gregory  separated  the  priesthood  from  ty* 
pathy  with  their  own  national  government 
and  branded  investiture  with  ecclesiastical  oflhj 
by  the  secular  power  as  simony.  The  W 
and  interdict  were  the  terrible  instruments  ^ 
this  vast  usurpation.  [Investiture.]  1M 
other  salient  characteristics  of  the 
Ages  come  out  in  bold  relief  within 
period.  Feudalism  belongs  rather  to 
than  to  ecclesiastical  history ;  but  the< 
in  which  the  old  contest  between  Europe  i 
Asia,  between  Islam  and  Christianity, 
revived,  were  a  more  distinctly 
movement.  [Crusades.]  Though  thein 
ineffectual  in  restoring  Christianity  m 
lost  countries,  they  kept  the  Moslems 
chock,  brought  back  something  of 
learning  to  the  West,  and  helped  the 
to  strengthen  its  hold  upon  popular  im] 
Christian  theology  took  a  new  form 
Scholasticism.  [Schoolmen.]  Not  at 
widely  felt,  but  beginning  a  new 
things,  were  three  influences :  («)  The 
of  popular  literature  in  the  native 
(minnesingers  and  troubadours) ; 
Third  Estate,  in  the  Lombard  cities  ant'j 
France;  (c)  the  protesting  parties  in 
Church    (Waldenses,  etc.),    who   cried 
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jfigious  reforms.  (4)  The  accession  of 
ope  Innocent  III.,  in  1198,  raised  the 
lptl  system  to  its  height.  He  brought  the 
hief  kings  of  Christendom  to  submission, 
eld  the  gates  of  the  East  through  the  new 
stm  Empire  at  Constantinople,  and  con- 
animated  his  plans  at  the  Lateran  Council 
a  1215.  But  his  successors  were  unable  to 
unr  out  his  schemes ;  they  were  exhausted 
it  toe  long  struggle  with  the  Hohenstaufens 
q.y.),  and  retired  from  this  struggle  only  to 
ttoome  the  vassals  of  France.  The  rise  of 
ae  new  Mendicant  Orders  of  this  period  will 
»  described  under  Mendicant  Orders.  To 
fa  tame  period  belongs  the  establishment  of 
lie  Ixquisttion  (q.v.).  But  now  a  new 
www  appears :  the  mightiest  for  many  ages. 
Hie  rise  of  fanatical  sects,  both  within  and 
rithoot  the  Church  [Flagellants  ;  Fkati- 
ami;  Albigensbs},  gave  an  indication  that 
Borne  was  losing  its  hold  of  the  common 
people ;  so  did  the  tone  of  the  modern  litera- 
ttre,  which  now  began  to  rise  in  all  its  glory 
fast  in  Italy.  Rome  and  Scholasticism  could 
mly  use  dead  Latin;  the  Divine  Comedy 
rf  Dante,  the  tales  of  Boccaccio,  and  the 
nonet*  of  Petrarch  were  in  the  common 
ttngoe.  In  England,  Wycliffe's  projected 
wna  touched  the  very  heart  of  Church  and 
tote.  (5)  The  Medieval  Church  had  done 
\  good  work  in  subduing  the  rude  tribes  of 
he  north  to  the  Gospel,  in  keeping  the  Church 
rom  being  subject  to  the  State,  in  collecting 
ad  transmitting  ancient  learning.  It  was  a 
choolmaster  to  the  nations,  but  now  their 
npflsge  was  ending.  But  when  old  weapons 
roe  round  unavailing,  the  Church  took  up 
jute  of  fraud  and  coercion.  Exactions, 
irony,  extortions  were  multiplied;  the 
raffic  in  indulgences  practically  became  the 
arcnase  of  the  right  to  commit  sin.  St. 
Bridget,  in  her  time,  had  declared  that  at 
tome  the  whole  Decalogue  had  come  down  to 
ne  precept,  "  Give  gold."  The  Popes  were 
ita  of  shameless  lives.  At  the  Councils  of 
totttance  and  Basle  attempts  were  made  to 
eform  scandalous  abuses,  but  they  were  too 
ceply  rooted  to  be  thus  cured.  The  in- 
dention of  printing  diffused  among  the  people 
be  culture  which  hitherto  had  been  the 
monopoly  of  the  clergy,  and  the  revived 
tody  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  owing 
hiefly  to  the  flight  of  the  Greek  scholars 
•fore  the  Turks,  who  were  pressing  on  Con- 
tatinople,  opened  up  the  sources  of  Christian 
*torv,  and  drew  back  the  veil  which  had 
*g  bidden  primitive  Christianity  and  the 
*red  Scriptures.  The  Papacy  was  seen  to 
£k  historical  foundations.  The  balance  of 
y^tr  was  moved  from  the  centre  to  the 
«tt  of  Europe ;  Venice  declined,  and  the  dis- 
'tery  of  a  new  world  placed  the  future 
the  grasp  of  the  commercial  nations.  The 
"eek  Empire  fell  under  Ottoman  dominion 
the  capture  of  Constantinople,  in  1453; 
t  forty  years  later  the  Moslem  was  driven 


out  of  Spain,  and  in  1462  the  Greek  Church 
was  made  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  Russia. 
III.  Modern  History.  —  Even  Roman 
Catholic  historians  have  ceased  to  describe 
the  Reformation  as  a  mere  violent  rupture 
with  the  past.  The  causes  of  it  run  back  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  Middle  Ages;  its 
warrant  was  found  not  only  in  the  needs  of 
the  nations,  but  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
earliest  traditions  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  immediate  cause  was  not  opposition  to 
the  Papacy,  but  a  deeper  spiritual  experience : 
a  sense  of  sin  and  a  need  of  redemption.  So 
widespread  was  this  need  that  in  the  first 
period  (1)  of  the  Reformation  (1517 — 1555) 
more  was  gained  than  was  retained;  a  re- 
action then  began  (2)  under  the  Inquisition  and 
the  Jesuits,  which  brought  back  France  and 
Southern  Germany  to  the  Mediaeval  Church. 
No  Celtic  race  finally  accepted  the  Reform. 
The  Council  of  Trent  (1642—1662)  committed 
Rome  irretrievably  to  the  Mediaeval  system. 
[Trent,  Council  of.]  The  Reformed  Churches 
on  the  Continent  were  divided  into  two  main 
portions,  the  "Evangelical"  and  the  " Re- 
formed, "  or  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic.  In 
England  the  old  order  was  scrupulously 
observed,  and  the  succession  of  bishops  re- 
mained unbroken.  (3)  The  Peace  of  West- 
phalia (1648)  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  established  the  political 
rights  of  the  Reformed  Churches  and  princes 
of  Europe.  All  of  the  great  Confessions  of 
Faith  had  then  been  written.  The  subsequent 
period  saw  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  the 
midst  of  its  conflicts  with  the  civil  powers, 
and  also  with  philosophy.  Its  three  chief 
foes  were  the  Deism  of  England,  the  Atheism 
of  France,  and  the  Pantheism,  of  Germany. 
The  Anglican  theology  was  shaped  by  such 
men  as  Hooker,  Andrewes,  Bull,  and  Water- 
land.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  low  tone  of  theology  prevailed. 
Butler,  in  his  Analogy,  defeated  the  Deists 
on  their  own  grounds.  Whitfield  and  Wesley 
raised  a  religious  fervour  where  there  had 
been  torpor.  The  French  Revolution  came 
like  an  earthquake  upon  Europe,  and  had  a 
powerful  effect  both  in  humbling  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  in  creating  a  reaction  against  the 
infidelity  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  the 
outbreak.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  entered 
upon  a  new  career,  in  alliance  with  absolutism, 
at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  is  still 
a  mighty  influence  in  Europe.  But  in  the 
centre  of  the  reaction,  namely  France,  the 
division  between  Religion  and  Science  is 
growing  stronger  every  day.  In  Germany, 
M6hler,  in  his  "symbolism,"  has  constructed 
the  most  skilful  modern  defence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Greek  Church  also 
has  renewed  its  strength,  and  the  Eastern 
Churches  are  showing  signs  of  life.  Luther- 
anism  and  Calvinism  remain  stationary,  and 
we  may  claim  for  Great  Britain  that  her 
colonial  possessions  make  her  throughout  tho 
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world  the  greatest  missionary  power.  The 
rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  Christianity  here 
offered  is  supplemented  by  other  articles, 
such  as  Missions,  as  well  as  by  those  indi- 
cated in  the  body  of  this  article.  [Theology  ; 
Evidences.] 

Christmas. — Christ's  mass :  such  is  the 
well-known  derivation  of  this  name;  of 
other  similar  formations,  Michaelmas  is  the 
most  familiar;  Martinmas  (November  11th) 
and  Lammas  (August  1st)  are  occasionally 
heard ;  Childermas  (Holy  Innocents'  Day)  is 
almost  forgotten. 

The  observance  of  the  feast  of  Christmas 
is,  as  would  be  expected,  of  the  very  greatest 
antiquity,  and,  indeed,  its  origin  cannot  be 
traced.  There  is  little  doubt,  though  the  first 
actual  mention  of  it  is  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, who  died  a.d.  220,  that  it  is  almost 
coeval  with  Christianity  itself;  St.  Chry- 
sostom  in  the  fourth  century  speaks  of  it  as 
then  very  old.  The  present  date,  December 
25th,  has  been  allotted  to  it  in  the  West 
with  practical  unanimity,  but  in  the  East 
the  date  first  used  was  January  6th,  when 
this  feast  and  that  of  tho  Epiphany  were 
observed  as  one ;  and  the  Western  date  was 
adopted  in  deference  to  St.  Chrysostom, 
who  endeavoured  to  prove  its  correctness 
as  follows.  There  was,  it  seems,  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  angelic  message  of  John  the 
Baptist's  approaching  birth  was  given  to 
his  father,  Zechariah,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
on  the  Day  of  the  Atonement ;  this  day 
was  just  nine  months  before  the  24th  of 
June,  the  day  kept  then,  as  now,  as  the 
Baptist's  nativity.  Six  months  [Luke  i.  26] 
after  the  message  to  Zechariah  came  that  to 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary;  and  taking  again 
nine  months  from  this,  we  are  brought  to 
December  25th.  In  this  tradition  the  first 
difficulty  is  that  Zechariah  was  not  High 
Priest,  and  none  other  entered  the  Holy  of 
Holies;  this  is  answered  by  the  undoubted 
fact  that  if  the  High  Priest  were  disabled, 
a  deputy  might,  and  did,  officiate,  and  it  may 
be  supposed  that  Zechariah  was  such  deputy ; 
but  the  second  difficult v  is  more  serious, 
that  Zechariah's  *'  lot  was  to  burn  incense," 
and  that  he  was  plainly  so  doing,  since  the 
message  was  given  "  at  the  time  of  incenso," 
and  the  angel  was  '*  standing  on  the  right 
side  of  the  altar  of  incense"  [Luke  i.  9,  10, 
11].  Now,  this  altar  did  not  stand  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  therefore  the  message 
was  not  given  there.  How  far  this  weakens 
the  tradition  of  the  date,  opinions  will  differ; 
and  it  is  quite  possiblo  that  tho  Day  of  Atone- 
ment was  fixed  on  by  assuming  the  correct- 
ness of  tho  24th  of  June  for  the  Baptist's 
nativity ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that 
after  St.  Chrysostom  Christmas  was  observed 
on  December  25th  in  East  and  West  alike, 
except  in  the  Armenian  Church,  which 
still  remains  faithful  to  January  6th. 


Other  dates  have  been  given  for  our  Lone 
actual  birth ;  as,  in  ancient  times,  this  va 
January  6th  by  Epiphanius  [Heresies,  1L  24 
and  April  21st  and  May  20tb  by  some  ▼] 
are  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexanch 
[Stromata,  i.  6].  In  England  the  first  doo* 
of  December  25th  being  the  true  da 
seems  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Puritai 
at  the  Rebellion.  Thus,  in  1644,  on  th 
ordinance  of  Parliament  for  aboliahui 
Christinas  Day,  it  was  publicly  stated  to  b 
"  evident "  that  our  Lord  was  born  i 
September  or  October ;  and  in  1649  a  tac 
was  published  to  prove  this,  which  «■ 
answered  in  the  same  year  by  the  great  Job 
Pearson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester  [Mm 
Works,  ed.  Churton,  ii.  153],  and  in  1653  V 
Dr.  Henry  Hammond  [Works,  1684,  L  6M> 
In  later  times  other  dates  have  been  giisi 
viz.  February  1st  by  Wieseler  [Chronokfin 
Synopsis'],  though  only  as  a  probability;  Apr 
5th  by  Greswell  [Harmonia  Evangel**) 
August  1st  by  Lewin  [Fasti  Sacr%\ ;  b 
other  modern  authorities  strongly  maints 
that  the  date  of  the  event  is  the  date  < 
the  commemoration,  December  25th.  < 
learned  American  cleric,  the  Rev.  Sun 
Jarvis,  D.D.,  worked  out,  in  1844,  a  mo 
elaborate  system  of  chronology,  now  titti 
read,  which  leads  to  this  conclusion ;  McCJi 
Ian  also  [New  Testament ,  i.  390,  H  seq.]  tub 
this  view  from  independent  calculate* 
As  to  the  year,  it  is  now  well  knot 
that  our  present  calculation  is  too  late ;  th 
is  stated  in  the  margin  of  our  Authorial 
Version  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel ;  the  year  of  oi 
Lord's  birth,  given  by  McClellan  as  aboi 
was  probably  b.c  5.  If,  therefore,  the  Ufc* 
the  next  January,  of  B.C.  4,  had  begun  fl 
Christian  era,  i.e.,  if  that  year  had  b* 
reckoned  as  a.d.  1,  the  year  a.d.  IK 
would  be  a.d.  1890 ;  and  in  the  same  *q 
if  the  year  of  our  Lord's  birth  had  b* 
reckoned  as  b.c.  1,  the  year  of  the  creatktti 
the  world  would  be  b.c.  4000  (according  to  fl 
Usherian  chronology),  instead  of  b.c  401 
as  in  the  margin  of  the  first  chapter  of  Geafll 
It  must  be  remembered  in  these  calcaktifl 
that  there  is  no  year  b.c.  0  or  a.d.  0,  botflj 
we  go  at  once  from  b.c.  1  to  a.d.  1.  j 

The  offices  used  in  England  on 
Day  have  been  gradually  diminished. 
Sarum  Use  provided  for  three  celel 
the  Holy  Communion ;  the  first  English 
Book  of  1549  for  two,  as  also  on  Easter 
the  second,  of  1552,  and  aU  later  ones, 
but  one.     Our  present  collect  is  the 
of  the  two  for  1549 ;  the  successive 
and  Gospels  are  as  follows : — 
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Cktiftalwtw  (Ckribtos,  Christ,  and 
4  "to  loose"), »  sect  of  the  sixth  century, 
bo  odd  that  when  Christ  descended  into 
0,  fls  left  both  body  and  soul  there,  and, 
ami"  from  them,  ascended  into  hoaven 
ti  Hi*  Divine  nature  only. 
Ckliatoplutr,  St.  —  An  early  saint,  of 
■a  nothing;  certain  is  known.  Ue  is 
i  to  have  been  a  native  of  Lycia,  and  to 
it  adfered  martyrdom  under  Decina,  The 
ill-known  legend  about  him,  however,  is  so 
satifnl  as  to  claim  a  place  in  this  volume. 
MM  follows  :— lit  was  very  strong,  and  of 
rtnfac  stature,  and  wishing  to  use  his 
ngth  lor  the  good  of  others,  he  used  to 

3  people  across  a  stream  near  which  he 
One  night  he  was  aroused  by  hearing 

liling  to  be  carried  across.  St.  Christopher 
fat  funnd  his  burden  very  light,  but  it 
e*  heavier  and  heavier,  so  that  he 
«d  ready  to  sink  under  it.  When  thoy 
Khed  the  bank  tho  child  had  grown  to  a 
in,  who  mid,  "  Wonder  not,  my  friend ;  I 
i  Jens,  snd  yon  had  tho  weight  of  the  situ 
the  whole  world  on  your  back."  The 
ml  is  obvious :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to 
(of  the  lent  of  My  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto 
l"  The  figure  of  St.  Christopher  is  very 
omen  all  over  the  Continent ;  a  wood 
glaring  of  his  figure,  supposed  to  be  of 
» yw  1423,  is  probably  the  earliest  known 
saple  of  that  art. 

Corjvostoin,  St- —  John,  called  Chry- 
**■,  or  "  Golden  Month,"  on  account  of  his 
iqsesce,  was  bom  at  Antiocb  in  347.  His 
■ha,  s  man  of  high  rank,  died  soon  after 
l  birth,  hot  hi*  mother,  Anthusa,  devoted 
nrif  to  instructing  her  child.  From  his 
!iiat  yean  she  taught  him  the  troths  of  the 
Spd,  and  in  after  life  he  often  spoke  of 
s  good  influence  she  had  had  ovor  him. 
oca  old  enough,  Chrysostom  went  to  the 
tool  of  Libanius,  a  celebrated  teacher  of 
Blanc,  and  soon  entered  upon  the  profession 
*  lawyer.  He  gained  great  reputation,  and 
gilt  have  been  led  into  evil  life  by  his  com- 
tioQt  but  for  Melitns,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
der  whose  influence  he  was  baptised  at  the 
<  of  eighteen,  and  became  a  Reader.  But 
bsd  so  low  an  opinion  of  himself  that  be 
:  unworthy  to  undertake  the  higher  office 
the  ministry ;  so  he  and  his  friend  Basil 

Thai* 


orld,  hut  were 

About  this  time  an  incident  occurred  which 

ve  rise  to  ono  of  Chrysostom 's  most  celebrated 

Rings.     Two  sees  in  Syrii 

i  the  bishops  chose  Basil  a 
to  fill  them. 
sostom  would  follow  his  example ;  the  latter, 
thinking  that  his  friend  would  fill  the  office 
well,  and  that  the  Church  would  gain  a  good 
servant,  promised,  without  meaning  to  keep 
hi*  word,  and  then  hid  himself  till  Basil  was 
consecrated.  When  Basil  reproached  him,  he 
answered  by  his  Trtttitt  on  (As  TVwiMssrf,  in 
which  he  descants  on  its  solemn  character  and 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  it,  and  declares 


On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  374,  Chry- 
sostom left  Antioch  and  retired  to  the  moun- 
tain* near,  where  he  lived  with  other  monks, 
practising  great  austerities,  until  he  deter- 
mined, at  the  end  of  four  years,  to  goby  him- 
self into  a  place  of  greater  seclusion.  Here  his 
watching  and  fasting  broke  down  his  health, 
and  obliged  him,  after  two  years,  to  return  to 
Antioch.  During  his  seclusion  he  wrote  bis 
Ihtcourui  an  Compunction  and  the  Dtjtnet  ef 
a  Monattit  Lift.  When  he  returned  to 
Antioch,  Mclitus  ordained  him  deacon.  He 
filled  this  office  for  five  years,  working  labori- 
ously in  his  pastoral  duties  and  in  authorship. 
He  wrote  it  Virgin •tott,  the  tpittota  ad 
Viduam  Juniomn,  and  tho  Thru  Booki  of 
Protidtne;  The  last  of  these  was  for  the 
comfort  of  a  young  monk,  Stagerius,  who  bad 
retired  into  seclusion,  and  was  so  oppressed 
with  melancholy  that  he  believed  himself 
possessed  with  devils. 

In386  Chrysostom  was  made  a  priest  by  Fla- 
vian, who  had  succeeded  Melitus  four  years  be- 
fore. His  sermons  no  w  became  nimous.  Flavian 
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Saturday  and 
'ell  as  in  Lent  and  on  saints'  days. 
anions  of  his  homilies  are  those 
On  tht  Statu h,  delivered  in  March  and 
April,  3B7.  The  Emperor  Theodosius  levied 
a  new  tax  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
army.  This  angered  the  citizens,  and  they 
rebelled,  ransacked  the  public  buildings,  de- 
stroyed the  pictures  of  the  Emperor,  tore  down 
I  the  statues  of  him  and  of  Fl&crilla,  the  late 
l  Empress,  and  dragged  them  through  the 
streets.  Flavian,  who  might  have  quieted  the 
mob,  was  from  homo,  but  hearing  that  Thco- 
'  dofins  in  his  anger  had  determined  to  destroy 
I  the  whole  city,  he  hastened  to  Constantinople 
to  implore  for  mercy.  Ho  was  absent  three 
weeks,  and  during  this  time  St.  Chrysostom 
preached  every  day,  allaying  the  fears  of  the 
citizens,  raising  their  hopes,  exhorting  the 
I  wayward  to  repentance,  and  converting  those 
who  were  still  heathens.  At  length  Flavian  re- 
turned, bringing  word  that  the  city  was  spared. 
The  last  of  the  H  om  ilies  on  the  Statues,  delivered 
\  on  Easter  Day,  contains  a  description  of  tho 
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interview  between  Flavian  and  Theodosius, 
and  is  a  good  example  of  Chrysostom's  great 
oratorical  powers.  For  ten  years  longer  he 
remained  at  Antioch,  still  preaching,  and 
writing  the  greater  part  of  his  Commentary  on 
the  Scriptures.  In  397,  Nectarius,  Bishop 
of  Constantinople,  died,  leaving  vacant  one  of 
the  most  influential  posts  in  the  Church. 
Theodosius  had  died  also,  leaving  as  Emperor  a 
son,  Arcadius,  who  was  quite  incompetent  to 
rule,  and  the  chief  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  Prime  Minister,  Eutropius.  The  latter 
had  heard  Chrysostom  preach,  and  offered  the 
see  to  him.  The  decision  was  very  popular 
among  the  electing  bishops,  and  the  only 
difficulties  arose  from  Chrysostom  himself 
and  from  the  people  of  Antioch,  who  were 
unwilling  to  lose  him.  They  were  overcome 
by  stratagem,  for  Asterius,  the  messenger,  in- 
duced St.  Chrysostom  to  accompany  him  to  a 
martyrs'  chapel,  where  he  was  seized  by  the 
officers  of  the  Government  and  taken  to  Con- 
stantinople. All  the  bishops  welcomed  him 
except  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who 
wished  the  post  to  be  given  to  Isidore,  one  of 
his  presbyters,  with  whom  he  was  concerned 
in  some  discreditable  transactions.  Eutropius 
threatened  that  if  he  would  not  consecrate 
Chrysostom  he  should  be  openly  questioned 
about  matters  which  would  cause  him  trouble. 
The  bishop  yielded,  and  Chrysostom  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  Feb. 
26th,  398. 

He  soon  showed  the  people  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  alter  his  habits  of  life.  He  lived  in 
a  very  unostentatious  manner,  stripped  the 
palace  of  its  grand  furniture,  ate  the  simplest 
food  in  his  solitary  room  instead  of  giving 
grand  banquets,  and  never  went  to  Court 
unless  obliged.  Some  of  his  people  con- 
trasted him  unfavourably  with  Nectarius,  and 
accused  him  of  meanness,  moroseness,  and 
pride.  He  was  very  unpopular  with  his 
clergy,  whose  moral  tone  generally  was 
very  low.  Chrysostom  saw  that  before 
he  could  correct  the  evils  of  the  city  he  must 
bring  back  his  clergy  to  simplicity  of  life, 
and  rouse  them  to  activity.  He  looked  on 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  as  the  property  of 
the  poor,  and  tried  to  retrench  all  needless 
expenses  connected  with  his  see  for  their  sake. 
He  revived  the  old  custom  of  nocturnal 
services  to  counteract  the  attractions  of  the 
Arians,  who  gathered  great  crowds  at  night 
by  open-air  services,  and  he  built  several 
hospitals  in  Constantinople,  which  before  had 
had  only  one.  Besides  these  good  works  in 
Constantinople,  he  laboured  to  convert  the 
Goths,  who  were  either  heathens  or  Arians. 
The  Empress  Eudoxia  was  for  a  while 
delighted  with  him.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Prankish  general,  and  had  gained  great 
influence  with  the  king,  quite  supplanting 
Eutropius,  who  in  399  was  obliged  to  fly  for 
his  life,  and  took  sanctuary  in  the  cathedral. 
He  had  been  a  man  of  bad  life,  and  Chrysos- 


tom had  been  one  of  his  sternest  opponen 
but  he  now  refused  to  give  him.  up,  and 
consequence  was  apprehended,  and  carri 
before  Arcadius,  but  he  so  far  prevailed  th 
the  sentence  against  Eutropius  was  changi 
to  banishment.  A  few  days  after,  the  latter  wa 
however,  seized,  and  beheaded  at  Chalcedon 

The  popularity  of  Chrysostom  was  at  i 
height;  it  began  now  to  decline,  chicfl 
through  Eudoxia.  His  refusal  to  give  o 
Eutropius  had  offended  her ;  so  had  his  od 
spokenness  concerning  her  open  faults;  an 
she  was  jealous  of  his  influence  over  In 
husband.  Eutropius  removed,  Chrysostoi 
was  the  only  hindrance  to  her  gaining  « 
tire  control  over  him,  therefore  she  detei 
mined  to  ruin  her  rival.  An  opportunity 
soon  occurred.  Hitherto  the  Bishop  of  Cot 
stantinople  had  exercised  jurisdiction  over  tb 
dioceses  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  and  Chrysostoi 
followed  his  example.  Ho  visited  EpheM 
and  deposed  six  bishops  of  the  neighbourho* 
for  different  crimes.  But  on  his  return  » 
Constantinople  he  found  that  Severian,  til 
bishop  left  in  charge,  had  behaved  unworthflf 
and  had  been  supported  by  Eudoxia.  Then 
upon  he  denounced  Sevenan  from  the  paM 
as  a  flatterer,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  in  m 
same  place  he  called  the  Empress  "  JexebaL" 

The  anger  of  the  clergy  at  being  rebut* 
for  their  vices  came  to  the  aid  of  theEmpMI 
and  the  only  thing  needed  was  a  leadfl 
Theophilus  had  never  forgotten  that  he  M 
been  compelled  to  consecrate  Chrysoatoai 
and  was  quite  ready  to  head  the  partj 
against  him ;  and  a  pretext  was  soon  foffli 
in  Chrysostom's  treatment  of  some  Egypt* 
monks  known  as  the  "  Tall  Brethren,"  whoi 
Theophilus  had  dealt  with  cruelly,  drivingtbM 
from  their  homes  in  the  Nitrian  desert,  as 
whom  Chrysostom  had  received  kindly  1 
Constantinople.  Theophilus  endeavoured  I 
fasten  upon  them,  and  upon  Chrysostoi 
through  them,  the  charge  of  holding  tl 
errors  of  Origen.  He  came  to  Constantino^ 
and  after  three  weeks  spent  in  bribing  tt 
most  influential  citizens,  ho  held  a  8yad 
at  Chalcedon,  in  the  middle  of  July,  44 
Most  of  the  members  were  his 
and  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Bishop' 
Heraclea.  There  were  twenty-nine  chargoV 
frivolous  or  false,  some  referring  to 
tom's  conduct  towards  his  clergy,  and  i 
his  private  life.  As  the  council  was  packed,! 
Chry808tom*8  refusal  to  recognise  its  ant" 
was  ignored,  the  imperial  decree  confirmed! 
sentence  of  banishment  for  life.  No 
was  it  made  known  than  the  infuriated 
of  Constantinople  surrounded  the  palace, 
their  bishop  should  be  carried  off 
but  on  the  third  day  he  surrendered  _ 
and  set  sail  towards  Bithynia.  That 
Constantinople  was  shaken  by  an  earthqi 
and  Eudoxia,  who  was  superstitious,  the 
was  as  a  punishment,  and  persuaded 
to    send    messengers    to    bring    the 
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le  was  received  with  great  joy,  but 

0  resume  his  office  until  his  innocence 
e  declared  by  a  larger  council  than 
ch  had  deposed  him ;  however,  as  the 
ireatened  the  Emperor  if  their  bishop 
t   restored,    and  as  all  the  bishops 

1  him,  he  resumed  his  office,  and 
lus  and  his  suffragans  fled,  leaving 
a  time  in  peace. 

lis  did  not  last  long.  The  feud  burst 
in  when  a  statue  of  Eudoxia  was 
between  the  palace  and  the  Church  of 
>hia.  Its  dedication,  in  September, 
i  celebrated  with  a  noise  and  revelry 
iisturbed  the  people  in  church,  and 
fsostom  preached  against  it.  He  is 
have  begun  the  sermon  with  the 
"  Herodias  is  once  more  maddening ; 
■  is  once  more  dancing;  once  more 
s  demands  the  head  of  John  on  a 
"  At  Eudoxia's  furious  demand,  the 
)ishops  returned  ;  after  consultation  as 
best  means  of  accusing  him,  they 
aed  to  use  one  of  the  canons  of  the 
of  Antioch  in  341,  which  says  that 
>  deprived  of  his  see  cannot  be  restored 
secular  arm.  Chrysostom  answered 
decree  had  been  made  by  the  Arians, 
8  therefore  invalid.  He  was  upheld 
'-two  bishops,  and  continued  to  preach 
e,  but  on  Christmas  Day  Arcadius  re- 
communicate,  because  of  the  doubtful 
of  the  bishop,  and  now,  when  Easter 
ar,  he  issued  an  order  for  the  latter's 
.  Chrysostom  refused  to  obey  it,  and 
wror  bade  him  to  remain  in  his  palace, 
to  go  to  the  church.  But  on  Easter 
X)  catechumens  were  to  be  baptised, 
he  bishop's  presence  was  necessary  he 
In  the  middle  of  the  service  a  body  of 
rushed. in,  scattering  the  catechumens 
^crating  the  church. 
Arcadius  could  not  for  some  time 
i  his  mind  to  sign  the  edict  of  banish- 
He  was  prevailed  upon  to  do  so  on 
of  June,  404.  In  order  to  prevent  an 
c  of  the  people,  Chrysostom  left  the  city 
,  accompanied  only  by  two  faithful 
As  soon  as  he  had  gone  the  church 
ij  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  with 
tie  house  and  other  public  buildings. 
se  was  never  known,  but  the  Empress 
as  done  by  the  Johannites,  as  Chrysos- 
riends  were  called,  who  were  un- 
that  any  one  should  preach  in  the 
arch  as  their  bishop.  In  accordance 
8  belief,  there  was  a  persecution,  in 
11  Chrysostom's  adherents  were  fined, 
1,  or  imprisoned. 

while,  Chrysostom  was  on  his  way  to 
,  in  Armenia,  which  was  about  two 
journey  from  Constantinople.  It 
A  time  of  year  for  travelling,  as  he 
ross  the  plains  of  Galatia  and  Cappa- 
i  mid  summer.  The  only  food  he 
tain  was  black  bread,  and  the  water 


was  very  bad.  He  was  seized  with  ague,  but 
was  forced  on  till  he  reached  Crosarea.  Here  he 
was  obliged  to  stop,  although  Pharetrius,  the 
bishop,  was  a  friend  of  Theophilus,  whilst 
his  clergy  were  friends  of  Chrysostom. 
Pharetrius  therefore  dared  not  openly  show 
his  hate,  but  he  persuaded  some  fanatical 
monks  to  threaten  to  burn  his  lodging  if  he 
did  not  leave  it.  So  the  poor  bishop  had  to 
proceed  on  his  way  till  he  found  a  temporary 
refuge  in  the  house  of  Seleucia,  a  wealthy 
lady.  The  hatred  of  Pharetrius  again  forced 
him  to  quit,  and  at  last,  at  the  end  of  August, 
he  arrived  at  Cucusus.  Here  he  found  a  com- 
fortable home  after  his  journeys.  Adelphius 
the  bishop,  and  others,  did  all  in  their  power 
to  aid  him,  and  some  of  his  own  clergy  sent 
help,  and  even  came  to  him.  He  spent  his 
time  well,  writing  letters  of  consolation  to  his 
bishops  and  instructing  them,  sending  out 
missions  to  Persia  and  Scythia,  and  doing  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  Cucusus  itself. 

He  wrote,  explaining  all  the  circumstances, 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  at  once  addressed 
Honorius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  begging 
him  to  use  his  influence  with  his  brother 
Emperor  to  restore  the  bishop.  But  the 
letters  were  seized,  and  never  reached  their 
destinations. 

These  attempts  for  the  exiled  bishop's  help 
only  excited  his  enemies  to  further  cruelties, 
ana  when  they  saw  how  he  was  beloved  by 
the  people  of  Cucusus,  they  determined  to 
remove  him.  In  the  summer  of  407  he  set 
out  for  Pityus,  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the 
Euxine,  this  being  chosen  as  the  bleakest  spot 
in  the  Empire.  The  journey  was  to  be  made 
on  foot,  and  the  soldiers  were  promised  a 
reward  if  he  died  on  the  road.  He  was 
hurried  along  to  increase  his  sufferings,  which 
must  have  been  extreme  from  the  alternate 
heat  and  cold,  and  at  Comana  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  dying,  but  they  urged  him  on 
till  they  reached  a  chapel  five  or  six  miles 
outside  the  city,  where  they  allowed  him  to 
rest  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  he 
was  forced  to  proceed,  but  when  he  had 
travelled  about  four  miles  an  attack  of  fever 
came  on,  and  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
chapel,  where  he  died  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, 407,  in  his  sixty-first  year. 

Some  of  his  works  have  been  noticed  in  the 
course  of  this  article.  The  greatest  is  his 
Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament.  Not 
only  for  his  eloquence,  but  for  his  deep  inter- 
pretative insight,  St.  Chrysostom  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  Fathers  the 
Church  has  had. 

Chubb,  Thomas. — One  of  the  Deistical 
leaders  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  party  to  have  been 
led  by  such  a  man,  nor  is  it  very  easy  to  account 
for  the  notice  he  attracted,  which  was  far 
more  than  he  deserved,  being  a  half-educated 
tradesman,  with  little  or  none  of  the  classical 
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and  critical  knowledge  necessary  to  fit  him 
for  the  place  into  which  he  contrived  to  push 
himself:  knowledge  whose  place  was,  how- 
ever, very  imperfectly  supplied  by  a  certain 
readiness  of  thought  and  pen. 

Chubb  was  born  at  East  Harnham,  near 
Salisbury,  Sept.  29th,  1679,  the  son  of  a 
maltster,  and  himself  first  a  glover  at  Salis- 
bury, and  then  a  tallow-chandler.  Here  he 
gave  himself,  perhaps,  a  passable  education  in 
English  literature,  but  of  Latin  and  Greek  he 
knew  nothing ;  and  he  formed  a  religious  de- 
bating society,  where,  according  to  Chalmers, 
"the  ablest  disputant  was  the  man  who  re- 
ceded most  from  established  opinion."  The 
Trinitarian  controversy  between  Drs.  Samuel 
Clarke  and  Daniel  Waterland  (Canon  of 
Windsor,  died  1740)  gave  a  turn  to  some 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  society,  and  Chubb, 
after  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Arian 
William  Whiston,  published  his  writing  on 
'the  subject  as  The  Supremacy  of  the  Father 
Asserted  (1715).  This  was  his  first  book. 
The  True  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  (1738)  and 
others  followed,  both  before  and  after  his 
death,  in  which  he  attempted  to  level  down — 
as  the  phrase  is — Christianity  to  sheer  Deism, 
and  showed  plainly  his  want  of  faith  in 
revelation  and  a  future  life.  The  books  made 
some  noise  at  the  time,  probably  owing  in 
a  measure  to  their  authorship,  and  were 
answered  by  Joseph  Hallet  (b.  1692,  d.  1744) 
in  The  Consistent  Christian,  and  by  others. 

Chubb  resided  for  a  time  as  house-steward 
in  the  family  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of 
the  Rolls  (1717—1738),  but  with  this  exception 
his  life  was  spent  in  his  trade  at  Salisbury. 
He  died  there  suddenly,  Feb.  8th,  1747. 

Church,  The.—"  The  visible  Church  of 
Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in 
the  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached, 
and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  ministered  ac- 
cording to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things 
that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same." 
Such  is  the  Anglican  definition  of  the  Church 
(the  Nineteenth  Article  of  Religion),  dating  in 
its  present  form  from  1553,  and  unaltered  at 
the  later  revision  of  the  Articles  in  1562.  Nor 
is  this  definition  that  given  merely  by  the 
Church  of  England,  for  its  origin  is  clearly 
the  Seventh  Article  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg, drawn  up  by  Melancthon  (1530),  where 
nearly  the  pame  words  are  found :  "  There  is 
one  holy  Church  to  abide  for  ever.  And  the 
Church  is  a  congregation  of  saints  in  which 
the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments rightly  administered."  Luther  and 
Calvin  speak  to  the  same  effect,  the  former  in 
his  Greater  Catechism  [Works,  v.  628],  the 
latter  in  his  Institutes,  i.  7 ;  but  far  behind 
these  three  Protestant  divines  we  go  to  the 
earliest  of  the  Fathers.  They  do  not,  of  course, 
speak  in  the  manner  of  categorical  definition ; 
but  the  definitions  in  this  article  may  be 
clearly  gathered  from  them ;  convenient  quo- 


tations and  translations  of  such  passt 
be  seen  in  Bishop  Browne's  Expositi 
Articles,  p.  444  et  seq.  (2nd  edit.). 

The  preaching  of  the  pure  Word  an 
ministration  of  the  Sacraments,  are  t 
so-called  Notes  of  the  Church,  a  third  1 
use  of  discipline ;  the  three  are  set  o 
length  in  the  second  part  of  the  H< 
Whitsuntide  [p.  494,  ed.  S.P.C.K. 
Church  hath  always  three  notes  < 
whereby  it  is  known:  pure  am 
doctrine,  the  Sacraments  ministerec 
ing  to  Christ's  holy  institution,  and  1 
use  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.1'  1 
familiar  to  an  ordinary  reader  wil 
"notes"  contained  in  the  Apart 
Nicene  Creeds,  that  the  Church  is  Oi 
Catholic,  Apostolic :  one,  because  her  I 
is  one,  and  under  Him  she  is  one  flo 
being  founded  by  the  holy  Christ; 
since  she  is  open  to  the  whole  world ;  . 
as  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  I 
chief  corner-stone. 

The  Church  is  made  up  of  all  tr 
tians  living  in  this  world;  and  joi 
these,  those  who  have  departed  in  G 
and  fear  into  the  next  world.  Bn 
thus  internally  one,  externally  the  ( 
not  so.  She  has  been  divided  since 
century  into  the  two  great  sections  < 
Eastern  Church  and  (2)  the  Western 
and  these  again  have  been  subdivi 
many  portions,  which  are  consider 
their  respective  heads.  The  divia 
sections  is  generally  admitted  to  tx 
and  it  is  the  conviction  of  this  ei 
has,  especially  of  late  years,  led  goo 
all  sections  to  pray  and  long  for  the 
of  Christendom.    [Unity  of  tub  & 

The  Voice  of  the  Universal  Chun 
the  whole  body  of  particular  a 
Churches,  has  never  been  heard  in 
menical  Council  since  the  Sixth 
Council  of  a.d.  680. 

The  word  Church  is  used  not 
the  great  sense  which  we  have  hit! 
sidered,  but  is  also  applied  to  the  bu 
which  assemblies  of  the  members  of  I 
tian  Church  are  held.  As  the  Romai 
the  words  curia  and  senatus  botl 
members  of  those  bodies  and  to  thai 
meeting,  so  the  Greeks  came  to  use 
ecclesia  in  the  same  twofold  sense.  1 
says,  "  Confugiunt  in  eeclesiam"  mm 
material  Church;  and  St.  J  era 
Isaiah  lx.,  tells  us  that  the  £mpa 
churches  (ecelesias)  with  the  public 
and  there  is  mention  of  the  dealt 
churches  in  the  history  of  the  pa 
early  in  the  third  century. 

These  churches  differed  in  font 
as  widely  in  old  time  as  do  4 
of  our  churches  now.  Some  w« 
some  were  quadrilateral  externally 
a  circular   nave  touching    one  m 
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1  touching  the  circle  at  the  other  end, 
lapela  beside  it.  The  "  round  church  " 
Temple  will  be  familiar  to  all  readers 
or  Loudon.  Some  ancient  churches 
med  from  abandoned  heathen  temples, 
rere  altered  so  as  to  be  fitted  for 

2  worship;  some  were  built  over 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  say  cer- 
tat  was  the  exact  form  of  such  churches, 
ollowing  may  be  taken  as  describing 
icral  characteristics.  They  were  re- 
s   far  as  possible    from    all   other 

buildings,  and  surrounded  with 
trdens,  or  buildings  belonging  to  the 
The  porch  was  the  outermost  part, 
2h  there  was  a  passage  into  a  cloister, 
uare  court,  with    covered  galleries 

supported  by  pillars,  much  in  the 
aner  as  a  monastery.  Under  these 
stood  the  poor,  who  had  the  liberty 
the  church  gate.  In  the  middle  of 
there  was  a  fountain  for  people  to 
ir  hands  and  faces  before  they  went 
a.  At  the  further  end  of  the  cloister 
is  a  double  porch,  in  which  there 
?e  doors,  leading  into  the  basilica,  or 
he  church.  One  part  of  this  double 
s  outside,  and  the  other  inside,  which 
a  called  narthex.  Near  the  basilica, 
tside,  there  were  generally  two  small 
,  the  baptistery  or  font,  and  the 
here  the  church  furniture  was  kept, 
ica  had  three  divisions,  made  by  two 
pillars,  which  supported  the  galleries 
r  side,  the  middle  being  the  nave, 
the  farther  end,  eastward,  stood  the 
I  behind  it  was  the  presbyterium,  or 
',  where  the  priests  stood  during 
?rvice,  with  the  bishop  in  the  middle 
his  chair  being  at  the  easternmost 
le  church.  Before  the  altar  was  a 
balustrade,  or  rails,  called  cancelli, 
iembled  the  modern  choir.  At  the 
to  the  chancel  was  the  ambo,  or 
lich  was  a  sort  of  raised  seat,  having 
rither  side  for  the  priests  to  go  up 

the  lessons.  Sometimes  there  was 
»se  raised  desks  on  each  side,  leaving 
>pen  in  the  middle,  that  the  altar 
i  seen  by  the  congregation.  The 
he  Gospel  was  at  the  bishop's  right 
I  that  for  the  Epistle  at  the  other, 
e  between  the  desk  and  the  altar 
the  choir,  who  were  of  the  inferior 
:he  clergy.  The  roof  of  the  sanctuary 
r  than  the  rest  of  the  church.  This 
id  was  sometimes  called  the  "Tribu- 
ause,  in  the  secular  basilicas,  this 
>lace  where  the  magistrate  or  judge 
the  officers  of  the  court  about  him. 
of  this  part  of  the  church  was  raised 
uin  the  rest,  so  that  the  bishop 
iwn  a  decline  to  come  to  the  altar, 
ir  was  a  table  made  of  rich  materials, 
i,  if  possible,  upon  the  tomb  of  some 
vhenoe  came  the  custom  in  after 


times  never  to  consecrate  an  altar  without 
putting  some  relic  underneath  it.  There  was 
nothing  fixed  immediately  to  the  altar,  but 
there  were  four  pillars  erected  at  the  four 
corners,  and  from  these  a  sort  of  pavilion  or 
tent  was  suspended,  which  covered  the  whole, 
and  was  called  the  ciborium.  [Cibohium.] 
Sometimes  a  silver  dove  hung  over  the  altar, 
to  symbolise  the  Holy  Ghost.  Churches  were 
often  enriched  with  mosaic-work,  and  with 
historical  paintings  of  the  Old  Testament,  of 
our  Saviour's  miracles,  and  of  other  religious 
subjects,  intended  to  assist  devotion  and  in- 
struct the  ignorant. 

Church.  Building* — The  manner  of 
building  churches  in  ancient  times  was  for 
the  founder  to  make  application  to  the  bishop 
for  his  licence.  The  bishop,  or  his  com- 
missary, came  and  set  up  a  cross  to  mark  the 
site,  after  which  the  founder  might  proceed  to 
build.  When  finished  it  was  consecrated,  after 
which  the  sacraments  might  be  ministered 
therein.  No  church  can  be  recognised  by  law 
unless  it  be  thus  consecrated  by  the  bishop. 

Several  Acts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
passed  to  provide  further  accommodation 
to  meet  the  growth  of  population.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  Church 
was  high  in  power  and  influence,  Parliament 
erected  fifty  new  churches  in  London,  one  of 
which  is  well  known  to  every  Londoner 
through  its  prominent  situation — St.  Mary's 
in  the  Strand.  The  money  was  raised  by 
granting  a  duty  of  one  shilling  per  chaldron 
on  coals  for  three  years.  This  produced 
£360,000.  In  George  the  Third's  reign  an 
Act  "  to  promote-  the  building,  repairing,  and 
providing  of  churches  and  chapels,  and  of 
houses  for  the  residence  of  ministers,  and 
churchyards,  and  glebes,"  allowed  persons  by 
deed  of  gift,  or  by  will,  executed  three  months 
before  decease,  to  give  lands  not  exceeding 
five  acres,  or  goods  and  chattels  not  exceeding 
£500,  for  this  purpose.  By  a  further  statute, 
the  Treasury  was  authorised  to  issue  Ex- 
chequer Bills  to  the  amount  of  £1,000,000,  on 
which  the  Bank  might  advance  money  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  Church  Building  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  for  ten  years,  for 
the  proper  spending  of  this  money.  They 
were  to  examine  into  the  state  of  parishes  and 
extra-parochial  places,  and  to  see  where  addi- 
tional churches  and  chapels  were  most  re- 
quired, and  to  lend  money  out  of  the  million 
raised,  on  condition  that  a  proportion  was  added 
from  the  Parish  Church  rate.  Those  rates  having 
been  legally  secured,  might  be  extended  over 
several  years.  There  are  still  parishes  on  which 
such  rates  are  levied  to  pay  for  churches  so 
built,  but  the  Compulsory  Church  Rate  Aboli- 
tion Act  of  1860  rendered  any  further  levy- 
ing of  this  character  impossible.  TChubch 
Rates.]  The  Commissioners  might  also  make 
representation  of  the  need  of  subdividing 
parishes  into  separate  ecclesiastical  districts, 
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and  when  new  churches  were  built  in  these, 
rights  of  marriages  and  funerals  belonged  to 
them  as  to  the  mother  churches.  No  graves 
were  to  be  made  in  new  churches ;  free  seats 
for  the  poor  were  to  be  provided.  These 
Commissions  were  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
and  fresh  powers  were  given  them,  but  their 
duties  were  at  length  transferred  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  in  1857. 

Church.  Congress.    [Congress.] 

Church.  Sates. — A  tax  formerly  levied 
on  parishes  for  the  repair  of  church  fabrics, 
and  for  the  carrying-on  of  Divine  worship. 
Dr.  Hook,  writing  when  these  rates  were 
legally  enforced  and  recoverable  like  any 
other  rate,  made  this  defence  of  them ;  "  The 
greater  part  of  the  property  of  this  country 
has  been  bought  and  sold  with  an  under- 
standing that  the  church  of  the  parish  is  to 
be  kept  and  repaired  by  the  owners  of  that 
property.  Except  for  this  liability,  a  larger 
sum  would  have  been  paid  for  the  property. 
For  those,  therefore,  who  have  thus  profited 
by  the  existence  of  a  church  rate  to  refuse 
that  rate,  and  so  appropriate  to  themselves 
what  does  not  belong  to  them,  is  an  act,  not 
only  of  profancness,  but  of  dishonesty." 
— Ch.  Dictionary.  But  conflicting  decisions 
for  many  years  kept  up  a  continual  agitation 
on  the  subject  of  compulsory  church  rates. 
The  best  legal  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  for 
the  repairs  of  the  church,  the  churchwardens 
might  enforce  a  rate  apart  from  the  vestry,  but 
for  purposes  of  worship,  organist's  salary,  etc., 
a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers  was 
necessary.  However,  the  Church- Hate  Com- 
pulsory Abolition  Act  of  1860  ended  this 
controversy.     [Church  Building.] 

Churching  of  Women.— Some  rite 
answering  to  that  now  known  under  this 
familiar  name  has  existed  from  antiquity; 
but  the  idea  which  underlay  it  before  the 
Reformation,  always  in  its  title,  and  some- 
times in  its  subject-matter,  was  the  Judaic  one 
of  purification  from  ceremonial  uncleanness 
rather  than  of  thanksgiving  for  a  mercy. 
The  notion  ef  such  uncleanness  prevailed 
very  widely — see  Ellis's  Historical  Letters, 
3rd  ser.,  ii.  226  :  "  There  is  a  certain  super- 
stitious opinion  and  usage  among  women, 
which  is,  that  in  case  a  woman  go  with  child 
she  may  christen  (that  is,  be  sponsor  to)  no 
other  man's  child  as  long  as  she  is  in  that  case." 
In  1880  a  woman  with  child  refused  to  take 
an  oath  at  a  police-court  (Notes  and  Queries, 
6th  ser.,  iii.  48) ;  this  was  probably  an  un- 
reasoning survival  of  the  same  thought. 

In  the  English  pre-Iieformation  office, 
this  idea  was  shown  by  the  title,  "The 
Order  of  the  Purification  of  Women  after 
Child-birth,  before  the  Door  of  the  Church," 
by  this  appointment  of  the  porch  or  outside 
of  the  church  for  the  use  of  the  office,  and  by 
the  concluding  formal  introduction  into  the 


church  with  the  words,  "  Enter  thou  into 
Temple  of  God,  that  thou  mayest  have  eter 
life,  and  live  for  ever."  In  1549,  though  i 
first  clause  of  the  title  was  retained,  the  ofl 
was  to  be  used  in  the  church,  "  nigh  unto  1 
quire  door."  In  1552  the  title  was  changed 
the  present  one,  and  the  office  to  be  used  "oq 
unto  the  place  where  the  table  standeth."  . 
1562  the  latter  sentence  was  further  altered 
"some  convenient  place;"  but  none  can  1 
more  convenient  than  the  altar  rails,  whit 
were  approved  by  the  bishops  at  the  St* 
Conference. 

There  was  an  early  use  as  to  dress:  fl 
woman  was  directed  to  wear  a  veil  (occasional] 
church  property),  of  such  a  kind  as  is  now m 
at  confirmation  and  marriage :  this  lasted,) 
least,  far  into  the  seventeenth  century,  n 
Bishop  Cosin's  Article*  (1662)  inquire 
women  "are  decently  veiled."  Archdettt 
Stanley,  of  London  (1728),  inquires  whetb 
they  "  are  decent,"  which  doubtless  hat  Ii 
same  meaning. 

The  office  was  formerly  not  used  for  m 
married  women  till  they  had  done  tin 
penanco,  and  injunctions  to  this  effect  ■ 
given  by  many  of  the  seventeenth  cenftfl 
bishops;  Archbishop  Grindal  enjoined  (i 
York  in  1671,  at  Canterbury  in  1576)  tha 
even  after  the  penance,  or  acknowledgmei 
such  a  churching  should  not  take  place  exes; 
on  a  Sunday  or  holy  day.  A  cleric  now  ctfii 
upon  to  church  an  unmarried  woman  ni 
at  least  satisfy  himself  that  her  sin  is  sincere1 
repented  of. 

Churchwardens  are  officers  who  *• 
appointed  originally  to  carry  on  the  repd 
of  church  buildings,  to  take  care  of  the  goo 
of  the  church,  and  to  see  that  Divine  Serii 
is  duly  conducted.  They  have,  however,] 
right  to  interfere  with  the  manner  of  Divi 
Service,  even  though  they  deem  that  mam 
illegal;  they  must  report  to  the  biabj 
Under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  A 
one  churchwarden,  or  three  parishioners,  ■ 
initiate  proceedings.  On  the  churchwaidl 
fall  the  duties  of  rating  the  parishioners, 
clearing  the  church  and  churchyard 
loiterers  during  service,  of  preventing  quefli 
ling  and  brawling.  They  can  prevent  stnri 
preachers  from  occupying  the  pulpit  ml 
they  produce  their  letters  of  orders.  Oudj| 
wardens  are  elected  the  first  week  after 
or  the  week  following,  and  are  chosen 
the  joint  consent  of  the  minister  and 
ioners,  if  that  may  be;  but  if  they 
agree  upon  such  a  choice,  then  the 
chooses  one  and  the  parishioners  the 
In  some  parishes  the  custom  has  pi 
the  parishioners  choosing  both  churchi 
and  such  right  is  good  in  law.  They 
for  one  year.  During  the  vacancy 
benefice  they  take  charge  of  the  tempoi 
and  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  Divine 
charging  the  expense  thereof  upon  the 
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Ill  mother  parishes,  but  not  in 
■rches,  churchwarden!  are  tz  qfieie 
(the  poor. 

U»d.    [Brem..] 

im. — In  ancient  times  this  word 
eaningH :   (1)   the  bfddacchino,  or 

the    centre    of    tr 
■  often  Suspended  ■ 
for    the     Reserved 
Mmaecrated  bread  uf 
iucfearist, 

also    had  -r.  «  K 

teibtrium     —Srii.I'"?; 

■ft  suit*, 

«1 ;  another  name 
»  W1!  which  altcr- 
me  the  more  common. 
letimea  made  in  the 

dove;  this  emblem     «™omii», 
'  Ghost  was  also  sus- 
er   the    font.     In  English  Roman 
hmrhea    it   is    the    name    given 

in  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament 


LCelliona. — A  fanatical  section 
inatistb  (q.v.).  The  name  was 
d  in  Germany  to  some  furious 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  in 
with  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  in  the 
!  the  thirteenth  century. 

Lciarion.  — Rabbi  Leo  of  Modena 

ic  following  account  of  the  vere- 
I  by  the  Jews  when  they  circumcise, 
7  never  do  before  tho  eight  days 
in  the  Law  ;  but  they  defer  it  when 
ippens  to  be  ill  or  weak.  There  is 
r  to  hold  it  during  the  operation, 
mother  who  brings  it  to  the  place 
it  Ijeck  again.  The  place  may  be 
■  house  as  well  as  the  synagogue, 
are  prepared  with  silk  cushions- 
godfather,  the  other  designed  for 
t  Elian,  who  is  thought  to  assist 
t  all  these  ceremonies.  Friends 
to  meet  tho  Circumciser,  called 
>  brings  a  dish,  wherein  his  instru- 
olhcr  necessaries  are— the  razor, 
powder,  rags,  cotton,  and  oil  of 
iile  they  are  waiting  for  the  god- 
10  comes  accompanied  by  other 
i  delivers  the  infant  to  the  god- 
he  door  (for  no  woman  enters), 
□  sing  some  hymn  or  canticle,  and 
child  is  come  they  cry  •'  Baruc 
Welcome.  The  ceremony  ended, 
alies  a  cup  of  wine,  and  after  blese- 
,  repeats  a  second  benediction  for 
giving  him  tho  name  chosen  for 
wards  they  repeat  the  128th  Psalm, 


«  ;  da 

".Blessed  are  they  that  fear  the  Lord,"  etc. 
This  being  ended,  the  godfather  hands  tho 
child  to  the  godmother  to  be  carried  home 
and  given  to  its  mother. 

The  Circumcision  of  our  Lord  is  com- 
memorated by  the  Church  on  the  eighth 
day  after  Christmas.  The  festival  seems  to 
have  been  Galilean  in  its  origin.  It  is  said 
[Dr.  Barry's  Teacher1!  Prayer  Soei}  that  the 
day  was  commonly  used  rather  aa  a  feast,  "  in 
protest  against  the  riotous  heathen  celeb 


Year's  Bay,  tending  to  solemnise  the  opening 
of  the  year  by  the  thought  of  responsibility 
and  struggle  against  sin. 

Cistercian  Honks ,  or  B  or  n  axdines, 
or  White  Honks.— An  Order  of  monk* 
who  derived  their  name  from  Cisteaux,  or 
Cileaui  (Lat,  Ciatercitim),  a  village  between 
Dijon  and  Chalons,  in  Burgundy.  This  Order 
was  originally  founded  in  the  year  1098,  by 
Robert,  Abbot  of  Molesme,  hut  the  attempts 
of  the  first  founder  to  gather  a  society 
together  at  Citeaux  had  proved  a  failure,  and 
when  he  forsook  it  in  despair,  his  work  was 
taken  up  by  an  Englishman  named  Stephen 
Harding.  Here,  undermuch  discouragement, 
Harding  laboured  for  some  years,  not  wholly 
in  sympathy  with  the  life  of  labour  rather 
than  of  stndy  and  meditation  which  the 
Cistercians  had  adopted.  At  length,  in  a.d. 
1113,  his  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  the 
arrival  of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  with  a 
company  of  thirty  young  and  zealous  men, 
who  came  to  enlist  themselves  aa  monks  of 
the  Cistercian  Order.  From  that  timo  it  began 
rapidly  to  flourish;  and  St.  Bernard's  intel- 
lectual power  and  self-denying  piety  made 
him  in  his  lifetime  the  most  influential  person 
in  Christendom.     [Behnaxb,  St.] 

William  Giflard,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
in  a.d.  1128,  founded  tho  first  Cistercinn 
Abbey  in  England,  at  Waverly,  in  Surrey. 
The  beautiful  Abbey  of  Tintera,  on  the  Wye, 
was  founded  three  years  after.  Then,  in 
a.d.  1132,  Walter  l'Eepec,  a  baron  in  the 
North,  built  the  still  more  beautiful  Abbey 
of  Rieval ;  Roger  lie  Mowbray,  a  few  years 
later,  was  the  founder  of  lijland ;  and 
Thurstan  encouraged  tho  prior  of  the  Bene- 
dictines at  St.  Mary's,  York,  to  found 
Fountains.  The  Order  reached  its  height  of 
power  in  a.d.  1145,  whin  Eugene  III.,  a 
Cistercian  and  pupil  of  St.  Bernard's,  became 
Pope.  King  Stephen  hud  appointed  his 
nephew  William  to  succeed  Thurstan  at 
York ;  hut  the  Yorkshire  Cistercians  per- 
miili'l-<1  the  chapter  of  tho  cathi  dial  lo  elect  the 
Archbishop  Henry  Murdoch,  Abbot  of  Foun- 
tains, and  by  the  help  of  Pope  Eugene  they 
gained  their  point.  It  continued  in  favour 
long  afterwards,  and  King  Edward  I.,  though 
be    wua   jealous    of    the    power    of     other 
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monasteries,  founded  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of 
Vale  Royal 

The  Cistercians  were  called  White  Monks 
from  their  dross,  which  was  a  white  frock  or 
cassock,  over  which  they  wore  a  black  cloak 
when   they  were   beyond  the    walla  of  the 


monaster)-.  Their  abbeys  are  still  left  in 
ruins  in  the  lovely  spots  where  they  were 
first  fired  by  the  disciples  of  Bernard,  out 
of  the  way  of  the  common  haunts  of  men, 
in  lonely  mounts  in- valley  a,  where  they 
taught  the  barren  wilderness  to  smile.  Bernard 
himself  was  guided  by  his  religious  love  of 
natnre  to  make  choice  of  such  places. 
"Believe  me,"  he  said  to  Henry  Murdoch, 
"you  will  find  more  lessons  in  the  woods 
than  in  books.  Trees  and  stones  will  teach 
you  what  you  cannot  leam  from  masters. 
Have  you  forgotten  how  it  is  written,  '  He 
made  him  to  sunk  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and 
oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock  F '  [DeuL  xxxii. 
13.]    You  have  need  not   so  much  of  read- 


andments."  No  doubt  such  was  the 
feeling  of  many  of  our  countrymen  who 
dwelt  at  Tintom,  or  at  Fountains  and  Rieval. 
And  here,  as  the  early  Benedictines  had 
reclaimed  the  marsh-lands,  the  Cistercians 
reclaimed  the  moors. 

There  were  about  one  hundred  houses  of 
Cistercian  monks  and  nuns  when  Henry 
VIII.  destroyed  them.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable,  besides  those  founded  by  King 
John  and  Edward  I.,  already  mentioned, 
were  Fumess,  in  Iancashire,  founded  by 
King  Stephen  ;  Lanthony,  Monmouthshire  ; 
Jorval,  or  Jervaui,  and  Kirkstall,  Yorkshire; 
Melrose,  in  Scotland;  Vale  Crucis,  Denbigh- 
shire, besides  several  others  in  Wales ;  and 
Wobum,  Combermere. 

Clapham   Sect.  -A   name  giver 


Thornton,  a  wealthy  banker,  had  his  residence 
on  the  borders  of  Clajiham  Common.  Next 
door  to  him  lived  William  Wilborf  orce,  and 
hard  by  were  the  houses  of  Granville  Sharp*, 
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Zachary  Macaulay,  James  Stephen,  and  Jots 
Shore,  Lord  T  eignmouth.  Successive  it 
cumbents  of  the  parish  were  John  Venn  tat 
Dr.  Deal  try.  The  influence  exerted  by  U> 
co-operation  of  these  men,  and  of  the  triads 
who  came  to  visit  them — men  like  Sines 
and  Dean  Milner  and  Clarkaon — was  of  rM 
importance  in  its  day.  The  abolition  a[ 
the  slave  trade,  leading  on  to  the  abolition  si 
slavery  itself,  was  the  work  of  this  cotsrie. 
The  Evangelical  party  found  hen  thai 
chief  rendezvous.  They  started  the  Cimlim 
(MwrtW,  the  only  religious  periodical  of  fist 
day  worth  notice ;  they  were  the  foundsnsl 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  ssi 
of  Exeter  Hall  as  a  place  for  raajnosl 
meetings;  and  they  wrought  greatly  at 
behalf  of  Church  Missions  to  the  hailhaa. 
A  brilliant  account  of  the  Clapham  Best 
and  its  doings  will  be  found  in  No.  It  <t 
Sir  James  Stephen's  Eungt  in  ItofcaissM 
Biography. 

Clara,  St.,  foundress  of  the  Order  of  fas 
Nuns  of  St.  Clare,  was  born  at  Assisi  in  111*, 
and  died  there  in  1263.  She  learned  tat 
severest  asceticism  under  the  teaching  of  St 
Francis,  who  established  her  Order  in  Iffl. 
Innocent  IV.  relaxed  the  strictness  of  ft* 
rules  in  1243,  but  their  rigour  was  revrni, 
and  even  increased,  in  the  fifteenth  century  sj 
Colette  of  Corbie,  and  in  1031  the  Congnga- 
tion  of  the  Strictest  Observants  vh  a  j4 
further  development  of  the  Order. 

Clarke,  Samuel  (1675— 1729),  bora  si 
Norwich,  educated  at  the  Free-school  that, 
and  afterwards  at  Cains  College,  Combridga 
ilia  first  literary  works  were  mathematitM 
For  twelve  years  he  was  domestic  chaplamsl 
Dr.  More,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  wss  Ul 
constant  friend  through  life,  and,  after  pM> 
ferring  him  to  the  living  of  Drayton,  nM 
Norwich,  obtained  for  him  successively  tsj 
Rectory  of  St.  Benet's.  in  London,  and  tti' 
of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  on  which  oocai " 
he  took  his  D.D.  degree.  The  first  % 
work  by  which  he  became  known  was  ■ 
Boyle  Lectures,  preached  in  1704,  I  ' 
Dineourta  eonterning  the  Being  and  Allri 
of  God.  By  this  work  and  a  subsequent  as 
on  Tht  ScriplHTi  Dertrint  of  Ike  Trmtf,  I 
became  tbo  reviver  of  modern  Arjin*—  I 
England.  He  was  involved  i 
from  that  time  forward,  his  chief  o. . 
being  Waterland.  The  Lower  Hooss  | 
Convocation  in   1714  pronounced  his  ■ 


gentle  and  amiable  man,  and  well  is 
oui  not  a  powerful  writer.  His  works  « 
collected  into  four  volumes  by  Dr.  HoM* 

[Due*.] 

Clarke,  Adam,  LL.D.  (*.  1 
1832}.— A  Wesleyan  minister 
and  author  of  a  learned  Bible  C 
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town,  though,  being  to  a  great  ex- 
eded,  not  now  so  much  used  as 
He  was  born  about  1760,  in  Ire- 
ras  English  by  father  s  descent, 
ier*s  Scottish.  Clarke's  early  edu- 
from  his  father,  and  he  was  for  a 
id  on  the  farm,  and  then  as  a  linen- 
istant  at  Coleraine :  but  in  1777  he 
t  into  contact  with  the  followers 
9&ley,  and  in  1778  introduced  by 
preachers  to  the  notice  of  Wesley 
t  Wesley's  wish  he  was  placed 
swood  School,  near  Bristol,  which 
I  established  in  1748 ;  but  he  did 

there  long,  for,  boy  as  he  was, 
ide  him  an  itinerant  preacher 
ind    in    1780    he   was    ordained 

at  which  time  the  unhappy 
i  was  required  to  listen  to  seven 

one  day.  From  that  time,  dur- 
or  quite  the  whole  of  his  life, 
tinued  his  work  as  a  Wesleyan 
e  was  of  great  weight  and  in- 
>ng  his  party,  and  in  1806,  1814, 
as  President .  of  the  Conference. 
i  towards  the  Church  of  England 
he  original  leaders,  of  not  desiring 
from  her,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
firmed  by  Lewis  Bagot,  Bishop  of 
ter  his  ordination.  Ho  encouraged 
lso  to  apply  to  the  bishops  for 
n ;  when  he  baptised,  buried,  and 
e  used  the  offices  of  the  Church 
i,  and  he   communicated  at  her 

teTury  work,  the  Commentary  is 
8  vols.  4 to,  1810-26),  a  learned 
its  time  extraordinarily  so— but 

fantastic  notions,  and  in  some 
t  perfectly  sound  on  the  doctrine 
lip  of  Christ.  His  Bibliographical 
amd  Miscellany  (8  vols.  12mo, 
of  little  value.  A  Clap  is  Bibltca, 
ritten  for  the  use  of  two  Buddhist 
Ceylon  whom  he  received  into  his 

baptised,  but  who  afterwards 
id  he  was  at  one  time  engaged 
eminent  on  the  publication  of  a 
of  Rymer's  Faciei- a,  a  design  which 
rds  abandoned.  His  Miscellaneous 
published  in  13  vols.  (1836). 
•ent  his  later  years  partly  (from 
23)  at  Millbrook,  in  Lancashire, 
rtate  had  been  purchased  for  him 
rods:  he  afterwards  resided  at 
'  Uxbridge,  and  died  of  cholera  in 
rose  at  Bays  water,  where  he  had 
ch„Aug.  26th,  1832. 

n,  Thomas,  born  March  26th, 
Tisbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  com- 
education  at  the  Free  Grammar 
e,  of  which  his  father,  a  clergy- 
oaster.  Thence  he  went  to  St. 
oi,  London,  and  afterwards  to 
College,  Cambridge.    In  1785  he 


gained  the  prize  for  a  Latin  dissertation  on 
the  question,  "  Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  of 
others  against  their  will  ?  "  In  collecting  his 
materials  for  this  essay,  he  had  become  so 
much  moved  by  the  wrongs  of  the  slaves, 
that,  although  he  had  taken  deacon's  orders, 
he  gave  up  all  chances  of  preferment,  and 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of 
working  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  He  translated  his  paper  into  English, 
and  through  it  became  connected  with  a  body 
of  Quakers  who  had  the  same  work  at  heart. 
He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who 
was  bringing  the  subject  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  meantime,  Clarkson  worked 
in  various  parts  of  England,  and  also  in  Paris 
during  the  fiercest  months  of  the  Revolution. 
After  more  than  twenty  years  of  incessant 
labour,  the  cause  was  won,  in  1807,  by  the 
passing  of  a  law  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  further,  in  1833,  by  the 
operation  of  tho  Emancipation  Act.  Clarkson 
died  at  his  residence,  Playford  Hall,  Sussex, 
Sept  26th,  1846,  aged  86.  Ho  was  the  author 
of  several  works  bearing  on  the  one  great 
object  of  his  life. 

Class  Meetings-  —  A  Methodist  ar- 
rangement whereby  a  congregation  is  divided 
into  sections,  under  a  leader  appointed  by  the 
pastor.  This  leader  is  a  sort  of  district 
visitor.  He  has  to  meet  the  members  of  his 
class  regularly,  to  advise,  comfort,  rebuke, 
and  to  receive  contributions,  etc. 

Clement  of  Rome,  one  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  and  third  Bishop  of  Rome.  Some 
hold  that  he  is  the  Clement  mentioned  in 
Phil.  iv.  3,  but  this  is  improbable.  No  details 
of  his  life  are  known  beyond  the  fact  that  be 
is  said  to  have  been  martyred  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian.  Two  Epistles  written  by  him  to 
the  Corinthians  are  extant.  The  first  is  occa- 
sioned, as  much  of  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to 
the  same  Church  was,  by  feuds  and  factions 
which  had  arisen.  St.  Clement  exhorts  to 
love  and  unity  in  a  tone  of  childlike  beauty 
and  tenderness.  The  work  is  full  of  quotations 
from  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  for  the  evidence  it  affords  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
second  epistle — the  genuineness  of  which, 
however,  is  in  dispute — is  a  homily  rather 
than  an  epistle.  Both  may  be  read  in  Arch- 
bishop Wake's  Apostolic  Fathers,  Other  works 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  him  are  now  recog- 
nised to  be  spurious ;  they  are  the  Recognitions, 
the  Clementine  Homilies,  and  the  Epitome.  The 
second  of  these  is  like  a  fiction,  consisting 
partly  of  letters,  partly  of  a  narrative  of  a 
journey  made  by  Clement,  and  what  befell 
him.  But  under  the  romantic  adventure  is 
discernible  an  endeavour  to  teach  Ebionite 
doctrine.  Probably  the  work  is  that  of  an 
heretical  teacher  of  the  second  or  third 
century. 


Clamant  of  Alexandria,  one  of  the 

Seatestand  noblest  of  early  Christian  writers, 
a  was  bom  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
cuntury,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Pantxnl's 
(q.i.),  from  whom  he  learned  what  principles 
lay  at  the  root  of  Gnosticism,  and  by  this 
knowledge  was  able  to  do  more  than  any  one 
had  ever  done  to  undermine  it.  He  saw  that  its 
intention  was  to  search  after  God.  He  had  en- 
tered into  that  search,  and  in  his  prayers  and 
seeking*  had  learned  that  God  had  sought 
and  found  him.  He  gathered  scholars  around 
him,  and  taught  them  to  bow  themselves 
to  the  Divine  will,  to  love  God  and  His 
lawn,  and  thus  he  wrought  a  more  prac- 
tical effect  than  any  teacher  that  the 
century  produced.  Three  complete  treatises 
of  nil  survive,  and  the  principle  underlying 
them  all  is  the  same :  it  is  not  we  only  who 
are  seeking  God;  God  is  also  seeking  us, 
and  when  we  remember  that  we  find  rest. 
The  works  are  (1)  Logot  Protreptikat,  an  ex- 
hortation to  the  heathen ;  (2)  Padagogut,  "  the 
Inatructor";  (3]  Stromala,  miscellanies,  a  col- 
lection of  information  concerning  new  and 
current  opinions,  arranged  and  viewed  by  one 
who  had  gone  through  anxieties  of  his  own, 
and  had  learned  sympathy  with  seekers  and 
wanderers.  Dr.  Kaye,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  has  left  a  very  interesting  account 
of  his  writings.  "He  seems  to  me,"  writes 
F.  D.  Maurice,  "  that  one  of  the  old  Fathers 
whom  we  should  all  have  reverenced  most 
as  a  teacher  and  loved  best  as  a  friend." 

Claraatory. — The  spelling  of  this  word 
is  at  first  sight  deceptive,  since  it  appears  us 
if  connected  with  ettrtu,  the  root  from  which 
"  clergy  "  and  the  other  familiar  words  of  the 
class  are  derived ;  but  it  is  simply  the  "  clear 
storey "  of  any  building,  rising  above  its 
other  parte.  As  moat  familiarly  used,  it  is 
therefore  that  part  of  the  nave  of  a  church 
which  is  above  the  roof  of  the  aisles ;  it  may 
or  may  not  possess  a  row  of  small  windows. 

Clergy,  Claries,  Clarka.— These  are 
general  titles  of  ministers  of  religion,  as  op- 
posed to  those  who  are  not  so  engaged,  and 
who  are,  in  relation  to  them,  styled  laymen,  or 
the  laity.*  The  word,  in  these" English  forms, 
comes  from  the  Greek  dim,  "a  lot,"  the 
clergy  being  regarded  as  those  of  the  whole 
Church  who  are  especially  the  lot  of  the  Lord. 
From  very  early  times  the  word  has  been  thus 
applied  [Bingham's  (trigintt  Eccltiiaitictr, 
I.,  t.  7],  aa  by  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  a.d.  326, 
though  with  some  variation,  since  there  was  a 
time  when  the  name  was  in  some  degree  pe- 
culiar to  the  inferior  or  minor  orders,  in  such 


«rs  of  other  learned  profea- 
—  .._,  as  bj  the  clergy.  Thm,  in 
language,  "  Lay  Lor>ta  are  opposed 
a,"  and  the  word  is  also,  though  less 
rd  by  medical  men.  Perhaps,  also,  the 
t  "  leirii,"  used  in  a  similar  seaia  fcy 


phrases  as  "bishops,  priests,  deacons,  si 
<sar*ca.n  There  is  a  parallel  to  this  at  ti 
present  time  in  the  fani  expression  « 
"  bishops  and  clergy."  All  through  prhssa* 
and  Mediaeval  times  the  word  may  be  trscel 
and  at  last,  before  the  Reformation,  it  bt 
came  of  very  wide  application  indeed,  ermi 
bishop's  menial  servants  being  considends 
belonging  to  this  class ;  in  many  cases,  hos 
ever,  these  had,  if  not  actually  minor  orlm 
at  least  thetonsure.  Inmoderntimesitis,>ail 
ecclesiastical  sense,  confined  to  those  artostj 
in  holy  orders,  with  the  one  familiar  excsptki 
of  the  "  paiish  cleric,"  and  an  occasional  ■ 
of  the  word  in  cathedral  choirs.  The  eqmlh 
familiar  "  business  "  use  of  the  word  cUrk  MM 
down  from  the  time  when  most  of  the  lens 
ing  of  the  world  was  in  the  clergy,  lis  lap 
term  of  "benefit  of  clergy,"  once  more  di 
liar  than  it  is  now,  had  the  same  origin,  beiat 
in  the  first  instance,  the  exemption  of  clans 
from  trial  bv  civil  courts.  After  this  1 
degenerated  into  a  mere  conventional  pits  i 
arrest  of  judgment  by  those  who  had  ersol 
much  learning  aa  was  necessary  to  repeat  tl 
first  verso  of  the  51st  Psalm,*  or  some  van 
from  the  New  Testament  [Ken's  ftiataf 
Blaekttme,  p.  614].  The  statute  which  pi 
mitted  this  was  altogether  abolished  by 
and  8  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  28. 

Clinical  Baptism. — The  baptism  i 
adults  on  a  sick-bed.  This  was  never  daw 
by  the  primitive  Church  to  such  as  wan  1 
apparent  danger  of  death ;  but,  as  it  « 
necessarily  performed  by  affusion,  and  thl 
were  then,  as  now,  some  who  doubted  i 
efficacy  of  all  baptism  except  by  '"""■' 
it  was  not  for  this  reason  thought  well  I 
tor  another  reason  also,  and  one  more  dirts) 
connected  with  it  as  clinictJ,  it  wit  i 
favoured — because  it  was  supposed  to  Ml 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  recipient ! 
dulaying  the  rite  ;  and  in  this  point  of  sip 
if  he  recovered,  he  was  generally  coosMH 
aa  unfit  for  holy  orders.  This  provision  l 
made  by  the  Council  of  Neo-Cawarea,  a.n.1 
which,  however,  allowed  ordination  ii 
of  great  necessity  or  great  merit 
Cyprian  (Archbishop  of  Carthage  ™ 
middle  of  the  third  century)  handlea 
matter  in  his  69th  Epistle  [ad  Jf^nml 
may  be  gathered  from  his  language  that  I 
a  baptism  waa  performed  aometun™  *"* 
fusion,  sometimes  even  by  aspendoL  ,__ 
ing,  doubtless,  to  the  circumstances  of  I 
case),  and  it  it  rather  singular  that 
have  usually  been  translated  us  if  the  h 
only  were  the  ease. 

Such  baptism  has  not  been,  provided 
in  the  offices  of  the  Church  of  England, 
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resent,  sometimes  necessary ;  and  an 
^ven  by  Sir  William  Cope  and  Mr. 
in  the  Vititatio  Itifirmorum.  For 
into  the  Church  in  case  of  recovery, 
of  course,  a  much  rarer  case,  there 
•  as  the  writer  knows,  as  yet  no 
office. 

aid,  St.,  commonly  known  as  St. 
us  the  son  of  Clodomir,  King  of 
he  lost  his  father  in  524,  in  the  battle 
s  prince  gained  over  the  Burgundiana. 
I  was  brought  up  in  Paris,  at  the 
his  grandmother,  Queen  Clotilda, 
brothers  Theobald  and  Goutaire. 
uncle  to  these  young  princes,  took 
.y  under  pretence  of  crowning  them, 
i  murdered  Theobald  and  Goutaire 
own  hands,  but  St.  Cloud  was  con- 
ray  and  concealed  by  some  lords  of 
L  When  he  was  grown  up,  he  re- 
8  father's  dominions,  entered  himself 
lesiastic,  and  took  leave  of  the  world, 
ne  acquainted  with  one  Severinus, 
1  in  a  little  cell  near  Paris,  and  spent 
e  with  him  in  monastic  discipline, 
u  not  long  before  he  retired  into 
for  more  solitude.  Being  discovered 
wintry,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
rdained  priest  by  Bishop  Eusebius, 
anus's  predecessor.  After  some  time 
rew  to  Nogent,  on  the  Seine,  two 
rom  Paris,  where  he  built  a  monas- 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  it.  He 
it  560,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
mastery. 

ber  (L&t.  claustnsm,  "an  enclosure"), 
monastery.  (2)  The  central  square 
he  inner  court  of  a  monastery,  en- 
the  other  buildings,  and  used  by  the 
a  place  of  study  and  of  exercise. 

shoo,  a  locality  now  unknown — 
6  it  to  be  Chelsea,  others  Cliffe-at- 
iorth  Kent — chosen  at  the  Council 
'ord  (q.v.)  in  673,  as  the  place  for  the 
nod  of  the  English  Church.  There 
a  few  records  left  of  the  meetings 
ere  successively  held.  The  most 
;  on  record  is  that  held  a.d.  747, 
thbert,  for  reformation  of  abuses.  See 
nd  Stubbs,  Cmndls,  iii.  360-385.  At 
cil  Festival-days  were  appointed  for 
ry  and  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury. 

I,  King  of  the  Franks,  and  founder 
rankish  Empire  in  ancient  Gaul. 
iagne.1  He  was  a  heathen  when  he 
?d  by  tne  Christian  clergy  to  invade 
y  being  moved  by  the  desire  to  ex- 
ile Arianism  professed  by  the  native 
lie  was  baptised  at  Rheims  on 
\  Day,  496. 

AC  Monks. — This  Order  of  monks 

led  by  Odo  of  Clugny,  in  Burgundy, 

his  monastery  it  took  its  name. 


These  monks  were  only  a  reformed  section  of 
the  Benedictines.  They  lived  under  their 
rule,  and  wore  the  same  dress.  [Bknbdic- 
tinbs.]  Shortly  after  the  Conquest,  William 
Earl  Warren,  son-in-law  to  the  Conqueror, 
and  one  of  his  richest  barons,  brought  these 
monks  into  England,  and  built  their  first 
house  at  Lewes,  in  8ussox,  about  a.d.  1077. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  Order  was  in 
much  esteem  among  the  Normans,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  turn  some  of  the  old 
and  native  Benedictine  abbeys  into  alien 
Cluniac  priories,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  The- 
English  monks  were  not  favourable  to  the 
Order,  which  was  rather  a  French  than  an 
English  one.  Its  houses  were  for  the  most 
part  filled  with  Norman  or  French  monks, 
and  they  were  all  subject  to  the  Abbot  of 
Clugny,  who  sometimes,  when  he  had  interest 
enough  with  the  Pope,  levied  contributions 
upon  the  priories  in  England. 

There  were  never  more  than  twenty  Cluniac 
monasteries  in  England,  the  principal,  next 
to  that  of  Lewes,  being  the  Abbey  of 
Bermondsey. 

Cohham,  Lord.    [Oldcastle.] 

Codes  (Lat.,  "a  manuscript "). — Thereare, 
according  to  Mr.  Scrivener,  1,683  Codices  of 
the  New  Testament  known  to  exist.  Probably 
others  will  yet  be  found  in  out-of-the-way 
Eastern  monasteries.  But  very  few  of  these 
MSS.  contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
The  Codices  are  divided  into  Uncials,  i.e.  those 
written  in  capital  letters,  and  Curtivet,  those  in 
running  hand.  One  of  the  most  valuable,  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus,  was  found  by  Teschendorf 
in  the  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai  in  1859. 
[Bible  ;  Textual  Criticism.] 

CcslicoIflD  (*•'•  "Heaven  Worshippers"). 
— So  called  on  account  of  their  using  the  word 
u  Heaven  "  in  place  of  "  God,"  as  is  the  custom 
of  the  Jews.  An  ancient  heretical  sect,  of 
whom  not  much  is  known,  but  probably 
closely  following  the  Ebionites  (q.v.).  They 
were  numerous  in  Africa,  and  were  condemned 
in  408  as  heathens  and  heretics. 

Casna  Domini  ("  The  Lord's  Supper  "). 
— A  name  applied  not  only  to  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, but  sometimes  to  the  day  of  its 
institution,  viz.  Maundy  Thursday.  Also 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  Papal  Bull,  claiming 
supremacy  over  all  kings. 

Coenobite.    [Monasticism.] 

Colenso,  John  William,  first  Bishop  of 
Natal,  was  born  in  1814.  Giving  early  signs 
of  unusual  mathematical  abilities,  he  was 
sent,  after  the  usual  term  of  schooling,  to 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  as  second  wrangler  and  Smith's 
Prizeman  in  1836,  and  became  Fellow  and 
assistant  tutor  of  his  college.  After  spending 
four  years  as  assistant  master  at  Harrow,  he 
returned  to  his  college,  and  there  remained 
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till  he  was  presented  in  1*846  to  the  living 
of  Forncett  St.  Mary's,  in  Norfolk.  In  this 
village,  among  a  population  of  300,  he  worked 
for  seven  years  with  such  zeal  and  sympathy 
that  his  name  is  even  now  regarded  there 
with  affection  by  the  old  people.  He  hore 
turned  to  account  the  experience  which  he 
had  gained  in  tuition  by  publishing  his  ele- 
mentary Algebra  and  Arithmetic,  which  had 
an  enormous  circulation.  A  volume  of 
Village  Sermons,  published  towards  the  end 
of  his  incumbency,  were  regarded  at  the  time 
as  models  of  simplicity,  as  well  as  of  earnest- 
ness and  of  practical  enforcement  of  duty. 

In  1853  the  diocese  of  Capetown  was  divided, 
and  the  sees  of  Natal  and  Grahamstown  were 
created.  By  the  advice  of  Bishop  Wilber- 
force,  Bishop  Gray  of  Capetown  offered  the 
new  sees  to  Drs.  Colcnso  and  Armstrong,  and 
they  were  consecrated  at  Lambeth  on  St. 
Andrew's  Day.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure 
he  published  a  work  on  the  Holy  Communion, 
comprising  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
F.  D.  Maurice,  who  had  just  been  deprived 
of  his  professorship  at  King's  College,  London. 
[Maurice.]  This  was  a  step  which  disquieted 
some  of  his  friends,  but  he  so  defended  him- 
self that  no  further  complaints  were  heard. 
Soon  afterwards  appeared  his  Ten  Weeks  in 
Natal,  giving  his  first  impressions  of  colonial 
life  and  the  prospects  of  missionary  work. 
But  he  was  now  full  of  this  missionary  work. 
He  studied  the  Zulu  tongue,  wrote  a  grammar 
and  dictionary  of  it,  and  translated  the  Prayer 
Book  and  parts  of  the  Bible  into  it.  These 
books  wore  printed  in  his  own  house  and 
under  his  own  superintendence.  Meanwhile 
he  had  prepared  a  now  translation  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  he  published 
in  1862,  with  a  commentary  "  from  a  mis- 
sionary point  of  view."  It  was  this  publica- 
tion which  first  raised  against  him  the  cry  of 
heresy.  He  had  called  in  question  the  popu- 
lar view  of  the  Atonement,  and  also  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment.  He  had, 
moreover,  raised  some  cavil  by  refusing  to 
impose  monogamy  on  Caffres  who  had  a  plur- 
ality of  wives,  as  a  condition  of  baptism. 
Neither  the  Bible,  he  said,  nor  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  Church  sanctioned  such  a  high- 
handed requirement.  In  proceeding  with  his 
Biblical  translation,  and  while  teaching  it  to 
the  Zulus,  he  arrived  at  further  changes  in 
his  opinions.  It  was  a  period  of  much  agita- 
tion of  religious  thought  at  home,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  publication  of  Essays  and 
Reviews  the  same  year  that  his  book  on  the 
Romans  appeared.  [Essays  and  Reviews.] 
Next  year  he  put  forth  the  first  part  of  his 
work  entitled  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of 
Joshua  Critically  Examined,  a  work  which  pro- 
duced a  profound  sensation,  for  it  expressed 
his  conclusion  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
altogether  unhistorical  in  character.  This 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  chiefly  by  elaborate 
calculations  he  had  made  of  dates  and  num- 


bers, which,  as  he  declared,  were  altogether 
irreconcilable  by  any  process  whatever.   Hi 
said  in  his  preface : — ••  If  I  cannot  find  tU 
means  of  doing  away  with  my  present  diffi- 
culties, I  see  not  how  I  can  retain  my  eps> 
copal  office,  in  the  discharge  of  which  I  most 
require  from  others  a  solemn  declaration  that 
they  '  unfeignedly  believe  all  the  Canonical 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  TeetamesV 
which,  with  the  evidence  now  before  me,  its 
impossible  wholly  to  believe  in."    His  mini 
however,  was  somewhat  calmed  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the   Privy  Council  acquitting  til 
Essayists,  and  he  took  a  bolder  and 
aggressive  line  in  the  successive  parts 
followed.     The   numberless    answers 
appeared  divide  themselves  into  two  methoJl 
of  argument.    There  were  some  dispatull 
who  took  the  Bishop's  details  one  by  one  ill 
gave  answers  to  them.     Such  were  then  el 
Dr.  A.  J.  McCaul,  Hebrew  Professor  at  KinA 
College,  London,  and  of  Dr.*Wordsworftli 
his  Commentary  on  the  Bible.    And,  indesl) 
this  method  was  following  the  Bishop's  on 
lines.     He  founded  his  disbelief  in  the  geneni 
history  upon  the  discrepancies  and  conbade) 
tions  which  he  alleged  himself  to  have  foul 
They  replied  upon  each  difficulty  that  it  ii 
soluble,  and  Dr.  McCaul  undoubtedly  proni 
that  the  Bishop  misunderstood  several  pal 
sages  through  want  of  knowledge  of  Hebrew.1 
But  probably  a  more  convincing  mode  4 
treatment  was    that    of    starting  with  ft 
Divine  element,   plainly  discernible  in  ft 
history  of  Abraham  and  of  God's  dealaf 
with  the  patriarchs,  and  treating  detaikj 
containing  possible  errors,  whether  throaj 
copyists'  mistakes,  or  even  made  in  compOatN 
or  in  editing.    This  was  the  line  take*  I 
Kingsley  in  his  admirable  volume  of  semi 
entitled    The    Gospel  of  the  Pentateuch '^\ 
Maurice,   in   some    reviews;    and    by  Dej 
Stanley,  who,  though  in  his  characteristic  M 
he  vigorously  defended   Colenso's   right  \ 
criticise  details  and  to  express  his  honest  ed 
victions,  yet  brought  forth  in  a  very  strikfcj 
way  the  religious  and  ethical  glory  of  1 
Pentateuch  in  his  first  volume  on  the  J< 
Church.     When  we  look  back  upon  the 
trovorsy,  we  see  that  the  influence  of 
upon  Biblical  exegesis  has  been  marked 
abiding.     There  is  admission  of  possible 
in  the  letter,  but  there  is  also  a  fuller 
deeper  recognition  of  that  which  gives 
Bible  its  value  to  the  sons  of  men,  the 
viction  that  it  is,  though  so  human,  a 
revelation  of  Grod.     In  the  heat  of  the 
troversy,  in  the   first  alarm   which 
novelty  produced  in  the  religious  world, 
no  wonder  that,  amidst  the  natural  in 


*  t.g.  The  Bishop  ridiculed  the  command  — 
priest  should  carry  the  oflfcl  of  the  sacrificed  l_, 
outside  the  camp,  and  represented  him  ss  cmdJ 
it  on  his  back.  l>r.  McCaul  quietly  showeaV 
the  Hebrew  meant  "  shall  cause  to  be  oarried/ 
.this  objection  at  onoe  disappeared. 


J 


i  cue.  We  underatena  jou  to  iu  (Part 
.,  o*  jtrar  Pt*intne\  and  Boo*  qlJiitu 

ion  Tolunuril j  profaned  to  believe,  u 
aaable  condition  of  jour  being  entrusted 
Waaent  office.  We  understand  jou  alao 
i  too  have  entertained,  ud  have  not 


a  other.  a  solemn  declaration  tint  the? 
fi>  belieia  ell  the  Canonical  Bcdpturse 
tad  New  Testaments ;"  which,  with  the 
aw  before '  jou,  '  it  ii  inipoasi  b  Is  whollj 
j-1  {Pert  Ilk  p.  xii.)  And  we  understand 
r  to  intimate  that  those  who  think  with 
eluded  from  using  the  Baptismal  Service, 
nentlj  (u  we  must  infer}  other  ofnoea  of 
Book,  unlet!  thej  omit  all  sur  h  pasua-aa 
the  truth  of  the  Hondo  history.     (Fart 

;  esnnot  hare  escaped  tod  that  the  iueon* 
tween  the  office  jou  hold  and  the  opinlona 
Bring  great  pain  and  grievous  scandal 
.    And  we  eolaamlj  ask  tou  to  oou- 


t»  dntlee  or  nan  the  ic 

obacribed.  We  will  not  abandon  the  hope 
_h  euneat  prarer  and  deeper  studj  ol 
d,  yon  may,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
t,  ha  reatored  to  a  itate  of  belief  in  which 
•  able,  with  a  clear  conscience,  again  to 
the  duties  of  our  aaerad  office  ;  a  remit 

are,  tout  faithful  Brethren Tn  Chriit. 

signed  by  all  the  English  and  Irish 
■wept  Dr.  Thiriwall  of  St.  David's, 
by  those  of  Montreal,  Sydney,  Tas- 
d  Jamaica.  Aa  the  Bishop  did  not 
ith  the  request,  most  Or  all  of  these 
him    from    preaching     in     their 

'  of  irmt  veer  tpnl  itnvpnlinn  win 


ington  (Dean  of  Arches),  and  Lord  Roniilly, 
Hester  of  the  Rolls,  pronounced  the  Cape- 
town sentence  to  be  void  in  law,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Crown  had  no  legal  power  to 
constitute  a  bishopric,  or  to  confer  coercive 
jurisdiction,  within  any  colony  possessing  an 
independent  legislature;  and,  inasmuch  aa 
the  letters-patent  purporting  to  create  the 
aces  of  Capetown  and  Natal  were  issued  after 
those  colonies  had  acquired  legislatures,  the 
sees  did  not  legally  exist,  and  neither  Bishop 
possessed  in  law  any  jurisdiction  whatever. 
Upon  this  the  Bishop  returned  to  his  see,  the 
churches  of  it  being  vested  in  him,  though  in 
other  respects  his  authority  had  been  declared 
void.  He  achieved  another  legal  success  in 
Oct.,  1S66,  in  forcing,  by  a  decision  of  Lord 
Roniilly,  the  Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund  to 
pay  his  Salary,  with  arrears. 

From  that  time  he  came  but  little  before 
the  world  for  a  long  time.  He  published  two 
volumes  of  sermons,  in  which,  though  no 
definite  statement  was  made,  it  was  seen  to  be 
at  least  doubtful  whether  he  accepted  certain 
statements  of  tho  New  Testament,  including 
the  Lord's  Resurrection,  as  historical.  Prob- 
ably the  vagueness  represented  his  own  state 
of  mind :  that  of  wishing  to  believe,  yet 
hindered  by  intellectual  difficulties.  His 
work  as  a  bishop  with  his  clergy  was  certainly 
a  failure.  The  clergy  dwindled  in  number, 
and  diocesan  organisation  seems  to  have  been 
nil.  The  Bishop  of  Capetown  felt  very 
bitterly  that  he  had  been  defeated,  and,  when 
the  Ia\mbeth  Conference  met  in  1S6T,  he  came 
to  England  in  the  hope  of  procuring  an  au- 
thoritative expression  of  the  Conference  in  his 
favour.  Here,  however,  he  was  again  de- 
feated [Tiuhitm  Conference],  but  until  the 
end  he  always  spoke  of  his  action  as  un- 
doubtedly   and    unquestionably    valid,    and 
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yearning  after  right.  Though  ostracised  by 
the  religious  world,  he  was  extraordinarily 
popular  with  the  colonists,  who  admired  his 
character  and  abilities,  and  flocked  to  hear 
him  preach.  But  when,  in  1874,  the  Langali- 
balele  difficulty  took  place,  the  Bishop  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  "  rebel "  chief,  and 
brought  to  light  many  acts  of  cruelty  which 
had  been  committed  by  the  colonists  against 
the  Caffres.  Then  his  popularity  was  at  an 
end.  But  he  held  his  ground  firmly;  he 
came  to  England  to  plead  the  poor  black 
roan's  cause,  and  succeeded  in  securing  terms 
for  him  from  Lord  Carnarvon,  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  No  one  but  the  Zulus  could  speak 
for  him  now ;  they  and  Cetewayo  thenceforth 
knew  him  as  "  Father  of  his  people."  And 
thus  to  the  end  his  life  was  spent.  He  went 
on  translating  the  Bible  into  Zulu,  and  show- 
ing himself  a  good  and  brave  defender  of  the 
oppressed.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  one  of 
his  most  uncompromising  opponents,  Dean 
Green,  exchanged  friendly  words  with  him 
towards  the  end  erf  his  life,  and  spoke  lovingly 
of  him  afterwards.  lie  succumbed  at  length 
to  the  strain  of  the  hard  work  which  he  had 
undertaken,  and  died  after  a  few  days'  illness, 
June  20th,  1883. 

Colet,  John  (b.  1466,  d.  1519),  died  before 
the  English  Reformation  began,  but  he  was  one 
of  its  great  forerunners,  for  he  publicly  urged 
its  necessity,  and  the  spirit  of  free  Scriptural 
inquiry  which  led  in  that  direction  showed 
itself  strongly  in  him. 

He  was  born  in  London,  the  eldest  of 
eleven  sons  and  eleven  daughters  of  Sir 
Henry  Colet,  merchant  of  London,  and  Lord 
Mayor  in  1486  and  1495;  but  of  these 
twenty-two,  all  but  himself  died  infants  or 
very  early  in  life.  His  father  died  in  1510, 
and  was  buried  in  Stepney  Church,  but  Lady 
Colet  survived  even  her  last  son,  dying  at  the 
age  of  above  ninety.  The  Colets  were  of 
a  Buckinghamshire  family,  resident  at  Wend- 
over  ;  Sir  Henry  was  a  younger  son,  and  the 
elder  branch  was  residing  at  Wendover  when 
the  Life  of  the  Dean  was  written  (1726)  by 
Samuel  Knight,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Ely  and 
Archdeacon  of  Berkshire  (d.  1746). 

John  Colet,  it  is  usually  taken  for  granted, 
was  brought  up  at  St.  Anthony's  School,  in 
Threadneedle  Street,  then  the  most  consider- 
able school  in  London,  where  his  friend  More 
afterwards  was.  He  entered  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  in  1480,  and  was  B.A.  1487,  M.  A.  1490. 
Ho  took  minor  orders  very  early,  and  was  an 
acolyte  (as  well  as  an  undergraduate)  when 
instituted  (Aug.  6th  1485)  by  Bishop  Gold- 
well,  of  Norwich,  to  the  rectorship  of  Denning- 
ton,  in  that  county.  To  this  he  was  presented 
by  Sir  William  Knevitt,  one  of  his  mother's 
family,  and  he  retained  it  till  his  death.  On 
Oct.  2nd,  1490,  he  was  instituted  by  Bishop 
Russell  of  Lincoln  to  the  rectory  of  Thura- 
ing,    in    Huntingdonshire,   on    his    father's 


presentation,  but  this  he  resigned  m  149; 
when  he  became  a  Prebendary  of  York.  B 
was  also  a  canon  of  the  collegiate  Church  q 
St.  Martin  the  Great,  London,  and  resign 
it  for  a  prebend  of  Salisbury  in  IMS 
The  rectory  of  Stepney  he  also  held,  ui 
resigned  when  made  dean.  Most  of  then 
preferments  he  held  while  an  acolyte,  a 
minor  cleric,  according  to  the  permission  d 
canons  then  in  force ;  for  he  was  not  & 
dained  deacon  till  Dec.  17th,  1497,  or  prhst 
till  July  26th,  1498. 

Colet's  academical  education  was  of  warn 
the  scholastic  logic  and  philosophy  then  is 
vogue,  and  he  was  also  a  learned  maths* 
matician ;  but  what  we  should  now  call  til 
classical  knowledge  was  at  first  confined  to 
Latin,  Greek  being  then  scarcely  known  k 
England.  It  was,  however,  fast  reviving  si  a 
study,  and  Colet,  among  other  Oxford  mea, 
devoted  himself  to  it  earnestly.  For  tirii 
purpose  he  travelled  in  France  and  Italv  fnsj 
1493  till  1496,  and  studied  Greek  DirinitJ 
under  the  learned  men  who  were  thai 
gathered  there.  On  returning,  he  went  don 
to  Oxford,  and  gave  notice  that  he  wooM 
lecture  on  St  Paul's  Epistles.  This  was  tfal 
beginning  of  his  fame.  For  a  young  MA.  k 
minor  orders  to  lecture  on  such  a  subjed 
was  an  unheard-of  thing,  and  doubtless  thl 
novelty  collected  for  him  a  class  at  first,  sa 
it  was  not  long  before  men  of  all  standing! 
from  doctors  to  undergraduates,  flocked  to  MB 
him  for  the  sake  of  the  lectures  themseliai 
These  were  cast  in  a  thoroughly  differsa 
style  from  the  fashionable  mode  of  iaftai 
preting  Scripture,  which  had  become  ahw 
entirely  that  of  passing  lightly  over  ft 
literal  sense,  and  giving  great  prominencil 
the  allegorical,  tropological,  and  anagogia 
senses  :  *  or  that  of  commenting  rather « 
detached  verses  than  an  organic  whole.  7U 
Colet  altogether  reversed,  bringing  forwaf 
the  historical  and  practical  meaning  of  tk 
Epistle  which  he  chose  (that  to  the  ftamaaaj 
and  freely  and  critically  expounding  it  a 
that  which  had  an  actual  reference  ft 
Christians  of  all  time.  These  lectures,  • 
commentaries,  of  Colet's  on  the  Epistle  to  A 
Romans  (some  also  on  those  to  the  Uorintinaa| 
exist  in  MS.  in  the  University  Library,  ^" 
bridge.  Copies  of  the  latter  are  also 
Corpus  Christi  and  Emmanuel  Colleges, 
at  the  end  of  the  C.C.C.  one  are  four  ~ 
on  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
addressed  to  a  friend  named  Radulphos, 
was  probably  Ralph  Collingwood,  Desa 
Lichfield  (1512).  Short  extracts  from  i 
these  lectures  and  letters  may  be  i 
Seebohm's  Oxford  Reformer -t  (1867).  The] 
published,  with  the  chief  of  Dean 
other  works,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Lupton, 
master  of   his  school,  1867-76.      By 

*  These   three   senses,   very   briefly 
teach  what  is  to  be  (1)  believed,  (2)  done,  (3) 
for. 
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i  Colet  greatly  helped  forward  the 
f  Scripture,  and  it  was  during  their  de- 
hat  he  was  joined  at  Oxford  (1497)  by 
a,  who  was  about  his  own  age,  and 
i  More,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor, 
me  up  as  an  undergraduate,  and  was 
i  or  fourteen  years  younger.  The 
orked  together  in  their  liberal  studies 

the  cause  of  progress,  and  have  ob- 
;he  name  of  "  The  Oxford  Reformers." 
eir  association  did  not  last  long,  for 
is  left  Oxford  in  1499,  and  in  the  same 
ire  also  was  taken  away,  degreeless,  by 
ter  to  stody  the  law.  Colet,  left  alone 
ad,  continued  his  lectures  on  St.  Paul, 
came  known  at  Court  as  a  preacher 
k  the  introduction  of  Archbishop  War- 
rhsn  Bishop  of  London,  1502-3,  and 

taken  his  D.D.  in  1504,  was  in  1505 
)ean  and  a  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's, 
ontinued  here  the  same  work  that  he 
egun  at  Oxford,  preaching  on  all 
ra  and  holy  days,  and  maintaining 
i  (delivered  by  Erasmus,  and  others  of 
ford  friends)  both  on  his  favourite  St. 
ind  on  other  parts  ef  the  Bible.  At 
i  it  appears,  this  was  out  of  his  own 
,bat  at  last,  in  1518,  he  succeeded  in 
ihia$  or  rather  restoring,  a  regular 
tion  for  lectures  to  be  given  by  the 
iUor.  In  1512  Colet  was  made  Pro- 
*  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation, 
etched  before  both  Houses  (Feb.  6th, 
lis  celebrated  "Reformation  Sermon." 
it  was  "  Be  not  conformed  to  this 
but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renew- 
your  mind  "  [Rom.  xii.  2],  and  the 
.  was  a  strong  appeal  to  clergy  of  all 
pointing  out  that  to  their  worldli- 
ld  laxity  the  evils  of  the  Church  were 
and  that  with  them  reformation  must 

The  original — for  it  was,  of  course,  in 
-is  in  Knight's  Life  (ed.  Oxford,  1823), 
translation,  said  to  be  by  the  Dean 
',  follows. 

;'•  proceedings  as  dean  had  already 
some  offence,  but  it  is  probable  that 
rmon  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
of  heresy  which  were  soon  afterwards 
ed  against  him  to  Archbishop  Warham 
hard  Fitzjames,  Bishop  of  London, 
o  others.  The  Archbishop,  however, 
i  the  accusation,  and  refused  to  try  the 
One  more  attempt  Colet's  enemies 
srainst  him  in  another  way  in  the  next 
513:  he  had  preached  against  war 
St.  Paul's  and  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at 
ginning  of  Henry  VIII.'s  French 
fn;  this  led  them  to  think  that  the 
mind  might  be  turned  against  him. 
however,  so  justified  himself  in  an 
w  with  the  king  that  the  latter  is  said 
exclaimed,  "  Let  every  man  have  his 
ctor ;  this  man  is  my  doctor,"  whore- 
is  Mr.  Seebohm  says,  "the  hungry 
leparted  without  their  bone."    Collier 


states  [Ecclesiastical  History,  iii.  451]  that 
Colet  preached  a  second  sermon,  retracting,  in 
a  manner,  his  first,  but  this  has  no  contem- 
porary mention,  and  may  be  doubted. 

Last,  but  not  of  least  importance,  Colet's 
services  to  education  must  be  spoken  of.  In 
1510,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  Sir  Henry 
Colet,  he  succeeded  to  considerable  private 
property,  which,  with  great  judgment,  he  de- 
voted to  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  Gram- 
mar School  for  boys,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated among  the  many  founded  at  the  time. 
A  list  of  more  than  fifteen,  dating  from  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
may  be  seen  in  Knight,  p.  90 ;  and  King  Ed- 
ward VI. 's  schools  are  well  known.  Colet's 
school  was,  according  to  his  own  words  in 
the  statutes,  "  specially  to  encrease  knowledge 
and  worshippinge  of  God  and  our  Lord  Christ 
Jesu,  and  good  Cristen  life  and  manors  in  the 
children.  For  that  extent,"  he  goes  on,  "I 
will  the  children  learne  first,  above  all,  the 
catechizdn  in  Fnglishe,  and  after,  the  accidens 
that  I  made."  The  "  catechizdn "  was  a 
short  religious  instruction  of  Colet's  own, 
ending  with  a  most  beautiful  "  little  prayer 
to  the  Child  Jesus,  the  President  of  the 
school,"  for  such  is  its  dedication,  and 
a  bust  of  this  Divine  President  was  originally 
placed  over  the  high  master's  seat.  The 
"  accidens  "  was  the  predecessor  of  the  famous 
grammar  of  the  first  high  master,  William 
Lilly,  the  propria  qua  maribus  and  as  in 
prasenti,  which  educated  our  fathers  as  late  as 
fifty  years  ago.  The  number  of  boys  to  be 
taught  in  the  school  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three,  a  choice  singularly  taken  from 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  [John  xxL 
1 1],  and  quaintly  showing  the  founder's  mys- 
tical turn  of  mind.  To  these*  children  "his 
epistle  is  very  pretty,"  as  Samuel  Pepys  says. 
44  Lvfte  up  your  lytell  whyte  handes  for 
me, '  he  concludes,  "  whiche  prayeth  for  you 
to  God." 

Dean  Colet  died  of  the  sweating  sickness, 
Sept.  16th,  1519,  and  was  buried  in  his 
cathedral.  Besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, he  was  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  and  one  on  the  Angelic 
Hierarchies  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor  (b,  1772,  d. 
1834),  an  eminent  poet,  philosopher,  and  theo- 
logian. He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
vicar  of  Ottory  St.  Mary,  Devon,  and  master 
of  the  grammar-school  there.  He  was  a  shy 
and  retiring  youth,  and  being  sent  to  the 
Bluecoat  School,  carried  his  habits  with  him, 
all  the  while  reading  eagerly  by  himself.  Then 
he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  astonished 
all  his  companions,  both  by  his  knowledge 
and  by  his  brilliant  powers  of  talking ;  but  ho 
won  little  success,  and  suddenly  left  in  de- 
spondency. Having  with  characteristic  good- 
nature given  his  last  penny  to  a  beggar-man 
in  the  street,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier;  but 
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his  colonel,  after  four  months,  finding  out 
his  learning  and  ability,  procured  his  dis- 
charge; perhaps  the  more  easily  because  he 
was  found  to  bear  the  character  of  being  the 
clumsiest  rider  in  the  regiment,  bruised  all 
over  by  falls  from  his  horse.  He  next  became 
a  Unitarian  preacher,  and,  in  common  with 
Southey,  who  soon  after  became  his  brother- 
in-law,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
French  Revolution,  then  in  its  full  swing.  In 
1796  he  published  his  first  poems,  and  started 
a  periodical  called  the  Watchman,  which  was 
not  successful.  He  went  abroad  with  Words- 
worth in  1798,  by  the  generous  liberality  of 
the  brothers  Wedgwood,  and  on  his  return 
became  a  writer  for  the  Morning  Post.  He 
had  by  this  time  shaken  himself  clear  of 
Rationalism  and  Republicanism,  but  severe 
constitutional  suffering  unhappily  led  him  to 
resort  to  opium  for  relief.  The  habit  grew 
upon  him,  and  caused  him  horrible  bodily  and 
mental  agony  for  years.  All  this  time  he 
was  writing  but  fitfully,  and  to  little  purpose. 
At  length,  in  1816,  a  kind  surgeon,  James 
(.Tillman,  and  his  wife,  took  him  into  their 
house  at  Highgate,  and  here  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  days.  Under  their  tender  care  his  health 
and  consequent  peace  of  mind  were  in  great 
measure  restored,  and  hero  he  wrote  his  greatest 

Shilosophical  works — works  manifesting  the 
eep  conviction  to  which  he  had  come  of  the 
cardinal  truths  of  Christianity.  The  chief  of 
these  are,  The  Friend,  a  series  of  essays,  Lay 
Sermons,  Aids  to  Reflection,  and  Essays  on  Church 
and  State.  To  theso  must  be  added  the  Con- 
fessions of  An  Enquiring  Spirit,  not  published 
till  after  his  death.  His  residence  at  Highgate 
became  the  resort  of  inquirers  from  far  and 
near,  who  came  to  listen  to  "the  old  man 
eloquent,"  as  Wordsworth  called  him,  and 
many  of  them  were  permanently  influenced  by 
his  teaching.  His  disciples,  among  whom  we 
must  place  Wordsworth,  .Hare,  and  Maurice, 
have  had  a  vast  influence  on  current  theology. 
Do  Quincey  called  his  "  the  largest,  most 
spacious  intellect,  the  subtlest  and  most  com- 
prehensive, in  my  judgment,  that  has  yet  ex- 
isted among  men."  Neither  his  poems  nor  his 
prose  writings  make  much  bulk.  This  has 
been  explained  by  his  unhappy  habit  of  opium- 
eating,  which  paralysed  his  power.  But  it  is 
rather  attributable  to  his  intense  desire  to 
satisfy  himself,  and  not  to  put  forth  anything 
which  should  misinform  or  mislead.  His  great 
merit  in  theology  was  that  he  saw  what 
was  good  in  German  divinity,  and  strove  to 
bring  that  into  harmony  with  the  faith  once 
dolivered  to  the  saints.  He  showed,  single- 
handed,  that  Christianity  does  not  depend  on 
external  evidence,  as  writers  of  the  Paley 
school  had  held,  but  that  it  is  a  spiritual  reli- 
gion, that  there  is  that  gift  in  man  which  re- 
cognises it,  and  accepts  it ;  that,  in  fact,  men 
bciievo  in  God  because  God  speaks  to  them, 
and  tells  them  that  Ho  is.  Christianity  is  not, 
indeed,  discoverable  by  human  reason,  it  is  not 


the  creation  of  moral  consciousness,  but!  mi 
he,  it  is  "  in  accordance  with  human  ream; 
faith  is  the  continuation  of  reason,  carr/inr 
the  soul  on  when  the  eye  of  reason  h* 
reached  its  own  horizon."  "  You  ask  me  wj 
views  of  the  Trinity.  I  accept  the  doctrint 
not  as  deduced  from  human  reason  in  ill 
grovelling  capacity  for  comprehending  spin* 
tual  things,  but  as  the  clear  revelation  <t 
Scripture. "  His  opinions  are  best  learned  bm 
his  Aids  to  Reflection  and  his  Literary  ih 
mains,  the  latter  being  full  of  the  most  scab) 
and  beautiful  criticisms  of  such  writaisi 
Hooker,  Leighton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Banna, 
of  all  of  whom  he  was  a  devout  admirer.  WiA 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Cardinal  Newmo, 
Coleridge  has  been  the  greatest  leader  of  nS- 
gious  thought  in  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  died  in  perfect  peace  on  Jrff 
25th,  1834. 

Coleridge,  Dekwent  (*.  1800,  d.  1881), 

son  of  the  preceding,  claims  mention  hen  If 
the  Principal  of  the  first  Training  College  I* 
Schoolmasters,  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelan* 
established  in  1841.  He  was  the  author  of  • 
volume,  The  Scriptural  Character  of  the  &p 
lish  Church,  a  book  setting  forth  opinions  hm- 
bibed  from  his  father.  It  was  not  smjuuwtfb 
never  passing  into  a  second  edition,  though  fl 
deserved  a  better  fortune.  Perhaps  its  ftifanf 
disheartened  him,  for  he  never  published  wQ 
further  theology.  But  his  personal  fihamij 
and  influence  wore  great  in  their  time,  fla] 
largely  guided  the  tone  of  elementary  echnv 
tion  when  the  movement  in  its  favour 


Collect. — A  collect  is  a  short  prayer  dfj 

particular  kind,  and  formed  upon  certain f  " 
nite  principles.     The  essentials  are,  that 
is  a.  prayer  of  a  single  period,  offering  uf  i 
single  petition,  and  ending  with  a  mention  t 
Christ's  mediation,  or  a  doxology  to  the 
Trinity,  or  both.    Within  these  limits 
are  some  variations,  and  in  speaking  of 
the  eighty-three  "  Collects  of  the  Day" 
chiefly  be  considered. 

1 .  The  address  of  the  collect  is  almost  all 
to  God  the  Father ;  one  (Trinity  Sunday)  ■ 
the  Holy  Trinity;  three  (Third  Advent, 
Stephen,  First  Lent)  are  to  God  the  Son;  ' 
there  is  none  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost.    Of  1 
seventy-nino,  the  word  "  Father**  is 
four  cases  (First  Easter,  Sixth  Epiphany,  I 
and  Twenty-fourth  Trinity) ;  in  thirty  the  1 
dress  is  otherwise  certain  from  the 
the  collect;  and  the  remainder  may 
sidered  as  governed  by  analogy.     The* 
may  be  simple,  as  uO  God,"  "Almighty  € 
or  there  may  bo  added  a  reference  to  the 
memorated  fact,  as  at  the  three  great 
of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide ; 
Divine  attribute,  either  in  terms,  aa  "thtl 
tector  of    all  that  trust  in   Thee** 
Trinity),  or  by  implication,  aa  **  Who 
that  we  havo  no  power  of  ourselves  to 
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(Second  Lent) ;  or  a  reference  to 
>  mercy,  as  "  who  art  always  more 
hear  than  we  to  pray "  (Twelfth 
»r  to  the  Divine  purposes,  as  "  who 
them  that  be  in  error  the  light  of 
i "  (Third  Easter) ;  or  to  the  present 
I  God,  as  on  the  Feasts  of  St  Simon 
into. 

petition  may  also  be  simple,  as 
y  grant,  that  by  Thy  power 
be  defended  against  all  adver- 
exagesima);  or   it  may  have   on 

an  expression  of  the  reason 
g  it,  as  "forasmuch  as  without 
re  not  able  to  please  Thee  "  (Nine- 
inity),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
expected  from  its  being  granted,  as 
.  .  we  may  steadfastly  walk  in 
hat  leadeth  to  eternal  life"  (St 
St.  James). 

onclusion  in  its  shortest  form  is  the 
d  familiar  act  of  faith  in  our 
mediation,  "  through  Jesus  Christ 
"  but  to  this  is  often  added  one  of 
he  unity  of  the  Godhead,  as  the 
who  liveth  andreigneth  .  .  . ;"  or 
act  doxology,  as  in  the  Fourth  Ad- 
t;  or  sometimes  the  act  of  faith  in 
unity  stands  alone,  as  in  the  Third 
lect,  or  that  for  Ascension  Day. 
eighty-three  collects  for  the  day, 
i  through  the  Sarum  Missal,  more 
•ally  translated  from  the  three  early 
cramentaries ;  seven  of  these  are 
of  Pope  Leo  I.  (rf.  461),  twenty- 
that  of  Pope  Gelasius  (d.  496), 
from  that  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
-04).  Of  the  others,  which  were 
349  (these  were  chiefly  for  saints' 
*  were  struck  out  in  1552,  one  of 
tristmaa  and  Easter  Day,  and  those 
y  Magdalene  and  St  Andrew ;  for. 
tew  one  was  substituted.  In  1662 
ird  Advent  was  also  replaced  by  a 
md  a  Sixth  Epiphany  collect  was 
•st  time  inserted;*  that  for  St. 
as  much  expanded,  and  that  for 
remodelled  from  the  Scotch  Liturgy 

iher  prayers  of  the  Church  which 
ame  of  collects,  the  principal  are 
id  and  Third  Collects"  at  Morn- 
ening  Prayer ;  these  have  all  come 
ered  from  1 549,  and  are  found  in  the 
es — the  Sarum  Use  and  the  Sacra- 
fGelasiusand  Gregory.  The  Prayer 
it  the  beginning  of  the  Communion 
id  the  six  occasional  ones  at  the 
10  called  collects ;  these,  too,  date 
the  former  coming  from  Sarum, 
he  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  the 
third  of  these  is  from  the  Greek 
St.  James,  and  was  used  by  Poul- 

lj  the  collect  for  the  fifth  Sunday  had 
d  for  the  sixth. 

.-9 


Iain,  a  French  reformer,  in  VOtdre  det  Priiret 
(1552) ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  were  written  by  the 
revisers.  The  rubric  allowing  the  use  of 
these  "after  the  collects  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  Communion,  or  litany," 
was  inserted  in  1552,  and  as  the  daily  offices 
then  ended  with  the  third  collect,  their  place 
so  far  is  clear ;  the  "  Collects  of  Communion  " 
are  probably  those  of  the  day,  though  in  the 
Ordination  Services  of  the  same  year,  as  in 
the  present  ones,  the  Prayer  of  Oblation  or 
Thanksgiving  is  called  a  collect,  and  one  of 
these  placed  after  it ;  the  "  Collects  of 
Litany n  must  be  the  final  prayers,  simply 
because  they  can  be  nothing  else.  One  other 
"  collect "  to  be  mentioned  is  the  last  prayer 
in  the  Burial  Service,  which  is  the  Collect  of 
the  Funeral  Celebration  of  Holy  Communion, 
and  should  be  so  used  on  occasion  at  present. 
The  word  "collect"  is,  however,  further 
applied,  and  rather  broadly,  in  the  Prayer 
Book ;  for  instance,  the  Prayer  for  all  Con- 
ditions of  Men,  and  others,  are  so  called, 
whereas  they  have  no  right  to  the  title.  But* 
this  does  not  invalidate  our  definitions,  which 
are  of  far  earlier  date ;  it  simply  shows  that 
in  1662  the  true  idea  of  a  collect  had  been 
somewhat  lost 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "collect"  will 
most  likely  be  always  uncertain ;  the  deriva- 
tions given  of  it,  or  rather  of  its  Latin 
original,  "  collecta,"  have  been  of  two  classes, 
referring  (1)  to  the  nature  of  the  prayer 
itself,  (2)  to  the  occasion  of  using  it.  {I)  is 
the  old-fashioned  derivation,  and  probaoly 
the  best  known,  as  if  it  collected  together  the 
topics  of  other  prayers,  or,  as  some  say,  of 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel.  Another  explanation 
given  by  Roman  writers,  and  often  adopted, 
is  that  the  collect  is  the  prayer  offered  by 
the  priest  alone ;  this,  however,  would  make 
almost  every  prayer  a  collect,  which  it  is  not. 
On  the  whole,  the  derivation  marked  (2) 
seems  fit  to  be  recommended,  and  is  explained 
at  length  by  Canon  Bright  in  the  S.P.C.K. 
Commentary  on  the  Prayer  Book.  We  are 
there  told  that  the  "  collecta  "  was  the  church 
of  assembly  for  a  procession  to  another  church 
to  the  Holy  Communion,  and  that  the  "prayer 
at  the  collecta*'  afterwards  became  the 
"collecta,"  or  collect.  Yet  the  form  "col- 
lectio  "  is  also  found,  which  would  certainly 
suggest  the  other  derivation  if  confined  to 
collects  proper ;  it  is,  however,  applied  in  a 
much  wider  sense,  and  may  perhaps  account 
for  the  very  existence  of  that  derivation. 
Collecta  and  colUctio  are  both  found  in  the 
Vulgate  in  the  sense  of  assembly :  the  former 
Levit.  xxiv.  36,  the  latter  Heb.  x.  25. 

Collectaritun.  —  One  of  the  less 
known  of  the  ancient  Service-books,  contain- 
ing the  collects  for  different  occasions,  men- 
tioned in  many  inventories  of  Church  pro- 
perty [Maskell's  Monumenta  Ritualia,  i.,  xciii., 
xciv.],  but  now  of   very   rare    occurrence. 
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Other  forms  of  the  name  are  found,  as  col- 
Uctaneum  and  collectors. 

College. — A  collection  of  men  formally 
joined  together  into  one  legal  body  for  any 
purpose,  as  for  worship  (such  as,  in  their 
original  foundation,  Sackville  and  Dulwich 
Colleges),  or  for  study,  either  with  no  direct 
view  to  education  (as  the  literary  institution 
in  the  City  of  London  known  as  Sion  College), 
or  with  such  a  view  as  the  colleges  of  our 
universities.  In  its  beginning  a  university 
was  much  what  a  college,  or  at  least  a  large 
college,  like  Trinity  at  Cambridge,  is  now — 
an  association  for  purposes  of  study  and  edu- 
cation, in  which,  in  process  of  time,  the 
recognition  of  merit  took  the  form  of  degrees. 
[Degrbb8.]  As  this  association  gradually  ex- 
panded, its  members,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
found  it  convenient  to  separate  into  smaller 
and  subsidiary  corporations,  and  thus,  as  they 
formed  bodies  living  more  or  less  in  com- 
mon, such  "hails"  came  into  existence  as 
those  of  which  four  still  exist  at  Oxford. 
The  next  step  was  twofold:  of  these  halls, 
some  earlier  and  some  later  received  charters 
of  incorporation,  and  became  colleges,  and 
other  colleges,  incorporated  from  the  first,  or 
nearly  so,  were  founded ;  thus  the  charter  of 
St.  Peters  at  Cambridge  dates  from  1284,  and 
Balliol  and  Merton  at  Oxford  are  of  much 
the  same  date. 

It  is  uncertain  how  soon  universities 
became  practically  so  merged  in  their  colleges 
that  there  was  no  membership  of  them  alone ; 
but  the  gradual  organisation  of  the  colleges 
under  governing  bodies  of  Masters  and  Fel- 
lows, their  establishment  of  scholarships,  and 
lastly,  their  admission  of  independent  mem- 
bers, led  very  early  to  this  result,  and  before 
the  new  university  statutes  of  less  than  thirty 
years  ago,  there  had  for  centuries  been  no 
such  thing  as  a  university  education  apart 
from  a  college;  the  extent  to  which  the 
university  was  lost  sight  of  being  shown  by 
the  long-standing  but  absurd  anomaly,  which 
still  exists,  of  a  man  becoming  a  member  of  a 
college  by  entrance  on  its  books  before  he 
formally  joins  the  university  by  matricula- 
tion. In  the  year  (1858)  of  these  new 
statutes  it  became  possible  for  a  resident 
M.A.  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  open  his 
house  as  a  "  private  hotel "  for  university 
students;  but  these  succeeded  badly  at 
Oxford,  where  there  are  now  only  two  exist- 
ing, and  hardly  any  at  all  at  Cambridge. 
The  next  attempt  in  this  direction  was  in 
1S69,  when  the  now  familiar  "  non-collegiate 
students  "  had  their  birth.  Cavendish  College, 
at  Cambridge,  was  founded  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Chancellor,  about  the  same  time, 
and  its  members  were  admitted  among  the 
other  non-collegiate  students  till  very 
recently,  when  a  statute  was  passed  by 
which  the  college  was  opened  as  a  "  public 
hostel."      Selwyn   College    (established    in 


memory  of  the  celebrated  bishop)  is 
only  a  public  hostel ;  but  Keble  Coll 
ford,  is  on  the  same  footing  with  all 
The  present  number  of  colleges 
is  twenty-one,  besides  four  halls 
private  hostels;    at  Cambridge    m 
besides  two  public  hostels.    At  Du 
is  but  one  college ;  at  Durham  onec 
a  hall;  while  in  the  University  o: 
and  other  English  universities,  as  i 
colonial,    and  foreign  universities, 
properly  so  called,  are  unknown. 
Cambridge,  etc.,  Universities  of.] 

Colleges,  Theological. — The 
colleges  for  the  training  of  cand 
holy  orders  belong  to  the  Church  of 
The  number  following  each  markt 
of  foundation: — St.  Aidan's,  Bi 
1846;  St.  Bee's,  1816;  Binninghi 
Chichester,  1839;  Cuddesdon,  1854; 
1833;  Ely,  1876;  Gloucester,  186 
College,  London,  Theological  De 
1841;  Lichfield,  1857;  London  ( 
Divinity,  Highbury,  1863  ;  Salisbi 
Truro,  Schole  Cancellarii,  1877 
1840. 

Congregational  Colleges  are: — Nei 
London  (combining  Homerton,  Co* 
Highbury) ;  Western  College,  I 
Rotherham ;  Cheshunt ;  Airedale  (1 
Hackney ;  Lancashire  Independent 
hill  (Birmingham) ;  Theological 
Bristol ;  Bala.  The  principal  Baptu 
are  the  Regent's  Park  and  Bristol  Co 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  Pastors'  College  at  I 

Collegiants. — A  Dutch  sect,  t 
the  Brothers  von  Kodde  in  1619,  wi 
iect  of  getting  rid  of  the  bitter  tt 
between  Calvinists  and  Arminians  < 
then  tormenting  the  Church.  Thfl 
their  name  from  calling  their  places  < 
"  Colleges.*1  Their  basis  was  the  p 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  j 
accepted,  the  Bible  becomes  the  infi 
of  life,  and  no  confession  of  faith : 
The  Collegiants  met  regularly  on  8« 
Wednesdays,  for  prayer  and  for 
ing  and  exposition  of  Scripture, 
being  open  to  all  members  alike,  as 
no  organised  ministry.  Baptism  wsj 
as  Scriptural,  and  was  to  be  perform 
mersion,  and  there  were  Sacraments] 
twice  a  year.  The  sect  still  contias 
in  Holland  and  Hanover. 

Collegiate    Church.  —  A  ; 

church  may  be  defined  roughly  sj 
dated  body  of  clerics  attached  to  a ; 

church,  similar  in  many  respects  tfl 

__« 

*  The  name  of  Hall  at  this  university,  4 
broke,  Clare,  mad  St.  Catherine's  h&rssfl 
though  Trinity  Hall  is  forced  to  M 
distinction,  is,  and  has  been,  a  mere  d| 
words.  A  proposal,  some  years  asjot 
the  name  of  Trinity  Hall  to  Bati 
(from  the  founder),  came  to  nothing. 
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pter,  but  without  a  bishop,  and  in 
es  without  a  dean,  at  the  head  of  it. 
tater  and  Windsor  are  the  two  best 
jf  such  establishments,  the  former 
y  a  Benedictine  Abbey,  and  for  a 
me  a  bishopric,  the  latter  seculax 
,  not  monastic)  in  its  foundation, 
stable  ones  were  Ripon,  Manchester, 
ithwell,  collected  into  bishoprics  in 
47,  and  1884,  the  latter  not  till  its 
was  almost,  if  not  quite,  extinct, 
■till  existing  as  collegiate  churches 
nborne  Minster  and  St.  Katharine's 
Luanda  third  is  Endellion,  in  Corn- 
lich  probably  owes  its  existence  to  its 
j.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Act  3  and 
ap.  113,  which  explicitly  or  implicitly 
death  so  many.  For  instance,  some 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  churches 
mentioned  were  the  abolition  of  the 

•  of  Wolverhampton,  Middleham, 
mrv,  and  Brecon,  and  the  diversion  of 
omcal  estates.  This,  of  course,  was 
ait  to  abolishing  the  canonries,  and  the 
of  Brecon  is  accordingly  altogether 
as  also  is  the  chapter  of  Chum- 
n  Devonshire,  where  the  rector, 
truly  in  himself,  held  all  the  five 

•  in  his  own  person. 

igiata  System  of  the  Universities, 
tern  of  living  together,  which  was  in- 
l  among  teachers  and  students  of  the 
ities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in 
fth  century,  and  which  was  perhaps  a 
of  some  earlier  system.  It  was  a 
rhich  must  naturally  have  suggested 
urn  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
maber  of  such  students  and  teachers 
night  together  in  one  town,  with  one 
object  looked  at  from  two  points  of 
rhe  students  were  very  young  men, 
beginning  their  university  studies 
hey  were  out  of  their  boyhood ;  the 
were  mostly  men  whose  lives  had 
nt  in  monasteries  where  a  great  work 
ition  was  always  carried  on,  and 
very  one  lived  under  strict  rules  of 
e.  It  was  obviously  an  immense 
tage  that  a  vast  number  of  youths, 
number,  should  be  left  to  establish 
es  independently  in  private  lodgings, 
lodging-houses  "  were  therefore  built 
owed  in  university  towns  by  munifi- 
fions,  and  the  teachers  were  naturally 
ed  as  superintendents.  Like  monks, 
abers  of  a  college  had  their  meals 
in  a  common  hall,  but  this  was  then 
im  of  all  large  households;  and  the 
habits  of  monastic  communities  were 

•  far  as  that  teachers  and  students  all 
college  chapel  for  Divine  worship  at 
the  morning  and  the  evening ;  but 

also  a  custom  largely  observed  in 
life  (being  the  family  prayer  of  our 
)  as  well  as  in  monasteries.    But  the 


members  of  a  college  were  in  no  sense  bound 
by  monastic  vows,  although  it  obviously 
became  a  necessary  regulation  that  all  its 
members  should  remain  unmarried  while  they 
resided  under  its  roof  and  had  the  benefit  of 
its  endowments. 

Students  and  teachers  who  were  members 
of  colleges  were,  as  they  still  are,  subject  to 
two  sets  of  regulations,  which  are  both  called 
"  statutes,"  the  one  set  being  the  statutes  of 
the  university  at  large,  administered  by  the 
officers  of  the  university,  such  as  the  Vice- 
Ghancellor  and  the  two  Proctors;  the  other 
that  of  their  particular  college,  administered 
by  officers  of  the  college,  such  as  the  Head 
(under  whatever  title  known,  President, 
Provost,  or  Master),  the  Bursar,  and  the 
tutors.  There  is  a  separate  chapel,  and 
also  a  separate  library,  in  every  college; 
each  student  has  one,  two,  or  more  private 
rooms,  and  some  of  the  members  who  are 
graduates  have  the  title  of  "  Fellow  "  of  the 
college,  and  enjoy  endowments  which  provide 
them  with  an  income  during  a  limited  term  of 
years  or  for  life,  in  xeturn  for  which  they  are 
supposed  to  take  part  in  the  education  and 
discipline  of  the  students,  or  "undergradu- 
ates. Some  of  the  undergraduates  of  each 
college  are  called  "scholars,"  and  enjoy 
endowments  called  "  scholarships/'  which  axe 
often  of  as  much  value  as  £100  a  year,  and 
which,  lasting  for  several  years,  considerably 
lessen  the  expense  of  their  university  career. 
All  those  members  of  a  college  who  partake  of 
its  endowments  are  called  members  "  of,"  or 
"  on,"  the  foundation. 

Colleges  were  originally  endowed  by  their 
"founders"  with  lands  and  other  property 
(increased  by  later  "benefactors")  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Head,  the  Fellows,  and 
the  scholars,  as  well  as  with  buildings  for 
their  residence,  but  undergraduates  who  are 
not  scholars  pay  for  their  apartments,  or 
"rooms,"  and  for  their  maintenance,  or 
"  battels,"  as  well  as  for  attendance.  There 
are  also  college  fees  for  "college  lectures" 
given  by  "  college  tutors "  within  its  walls, 
as  well  as  university  fees  for  "  university 
lectures  "  given  by  "  professors  *  in  a  move 
public  manner.  [Oxford,  Caxbridgb,  etc., 
Universities  or.] 

Collier,  Jeremy  (b.  1 650,  d .  1 726)  .—A  well- 
known  writer  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Nonjurors.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  Jeremy  Collier,  was  master  of 
the  Free  School  at  Ipswich,  and  his  grandfather 
was  a  Yorkshire  clergyman  of  an  old  family 
in  that  county.  From  the  school  at  Ipswich 
he  was  admitted  (1669)  at  Cains  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  B.A.  1673,  M.A.  1676, 
Deacon  1676, 1677  ;  instituted  rector  of  Amp- 
ton,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  James  Calthorpe,  Esq.,  1679.  This  he 
resigned  in  1685,  and  became  Lecturer  of 
Gray's  Inn. 
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At  the  Revolution,  Collier,  who  belonged, 
as  Lord  Macaulay  puts  it  [essay  on  Dramatists 
of  the  Restoration],  "to  that  section  of  the 
Church  of  England  which  lies  farthest  from 
Geneva  and  nearest  to  Rome,"  of  course 
adopted  the  side  of  King  James,  and  refused 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  of  Orange, 
whereby  he  forfeited  his  lectureship  at  Gray's 
Inn.  He  was  the  first  to  begin  the  shower  of 
pamphlets  on  his  side  with  an  answer  to  one 
by  Bishop  Burnet,  which  appeared  in  Dec., 
1688,  called  An  Enquiry  into  the  Present 
State  of  Affairs,  in  which  King  James  is 
styled  a  "  deserter."  Collier's  answer  is  called 
The  Desertion  Discussed.  It  was  rejoined  to  by 
Edmund  Bohun,  and  Collier  was  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  treason,  imprisoned  for  some 
months  in  Newgate,  but  discharged  without 
being  brought  to  trial.  He  continued  his 
writing  against  the  Government,  and  in  1692 
was  again  arrested,  but  bailed  out.  On  bail 
he  would  not  remain,  considering  it  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Government,  but  sur- 
rendered himself,  and  was  committed,  though 
he  was  afterwards  again  discharged  untried. 

The  next  matter  which  brought  him  into 
notice  was  the  proceedings  in  what  is  some- 
times known  as  the  "  Assassination  Plot "  of 
1696:  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  William 
Perkins,  two  of  the  conspirators,  being  exe- 
cuted on  April  3rd  of  that  year;  Collier  and 
two  other  Noniuring  clergy,  named  Shadrach 
Cook  and  William  Snatt,  appeared  on  the 
scaffold,  and  Collier  gave  them  absolution 
with  imposition  of  hands,  "  his  brethren 
exclaiming  '  Amen.' "  Against  this  act  a 
declaration  was  instantly  published  by  nearly 
half  the  episcopate,  condemning  it  in  very 
strong  language,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Church  of  England  countenances  neither 
public  absolution  of  individuals  nor  im- 
position of  hands  accompanying  it.  An 
indictment  was  issued  against  the  three 
clergy  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  a  true  bill 
found,  but  they  wore  never  tried.  Cook  and 
Snatt,  after  a  short  imprisonment,  were  dis- 
charged, but  Collier  absconded;  he  was 
consequently  outlawed,  and  remained  under 
this  sentence  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

After  this  he  occupied  himself  for  some 
years  in  literary  work,  of  which  the  chief 
results  were : — (1)  his  attempt  to  reform  the 
stage  in  his  Short  View  of  [its']  Immorality  and 
Frofaneness,  which  met  with  considerable 
success  after  much  controversy  ;  (2)  his  trans- 
lation of  Moreri's  Historical  Dictionary  (origin- 
ally published  1673,  and  afterwards  greatly 
enlarged  by  successive  editions,  1701-21) ; 
(3)  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain. 
The  last  edition  of  this  work  was  published 
in  1852,  in  9  volumes  8vo,  with  Life  by 
Lathbury. 

On  May  29th,  1713,  Collier,  who  had 
long  held  an  important  place  among  the 
Nonjuring  divines,  was  consecrated  a  bishop. 
For  an  account  of  this  event,  and  of  his  sub- 


sequent proceedings,  see  Nonjurors.  He  diai 
April  26th,  1726,  and  was  buried  in  8t 
Pancras  Churchyard. 

Coligny.    [Huguenots.] 

Collyridi&ns.— A  female  sect  of  heretut, 
who  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  centarj 
in  Arabia.  They  paid  Divine  honours  to  tot 
Virgin  Mary,  eating  in  her  honour  little  odi 
(colly ridia),  shaped  like  the  boas  on  a  shield. 

Cologne. — The  seat  of  a  bishopric  urn 
the  fourth  century,  and  always  a  prommsi 
city  in  the  religious  history  of  Germany.  Tfc 
relics  preserved  in  its  churches  are  smoa| 
the  most  highly  prized  in  the  Roman  Chunk 
One  of  its  archbishops,  Hermann,  favoun 
the  Reformation  [Hermann],  and  anote 
Gebhard  II.,  openly  embraced  Protestanta 
and  was  deposed.  Serious  differences  beton 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  ProsM 
Government  have  several  times  arisen  of  1st 
years.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  i 
the  world.  It  was  begun  in  1248,  and  si 
completed  till  1880. 

Colonial  Church.— In  1840  the  Bid*; 
of  London  (Blomfield)  called  the  attentil 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  1st 
that  while  England  had  been  laying  tfc 
foundations  of  future  empires  in  our  cokoBI 
there  was.  but  little  provision  for  their  religill 
needs.  The  clergy,  few  in  number,  wft 
had  gone  out  to  minister  to  them  had  bfl 
placed  by  the  legislation  of  Charles  II.  nil 
the  control  of  the  Bishop  of  London;  si 
this  was  practically  placing  them  under  I 
government  at  all,  and  creating  a  PresbyterRl 
and  not  an  Episcopal  ministry.  At  that  til 
there  were  only  ten  colonial  sees,  vis.  four) 
America,  three  in  India,  two  in  the  Wf 
Indies,  and  one  in  Australia.  The  first-frl 
of  his  remonstrance  was  the  foundation  \ 
the  see  of  New  Zealand,  and  next  year  I 
dioceses  of  Tasmania  and  Gibraltar  vti 
created.  In  1845  British  America  was  tA 
divided,  and  in  1847,  on  St.  Peter's  D*J,  I 
first  Bishop  of  Capetown  was  crownedbi  Wii 
minster  Abbey.  With  him  were 
three  others,  for  Adelaide,  Melbourne, 
Newcastle  (Australia).  "  There  had 
such  day  in  the  previous  history  of  the 
and  it  is  literally  true  that  no  such  day  hat 
been  witnessed."  A  notice  of  the  first  T* 
of  Capetown,  Br.  Gray,  will  be  found 
his  name.  In  1853,  by  his  spiriU 
deavoars,  his  diocese  was  divided,  and 
sees  of  Grahamstown  and  Natal  were 
as  was  that  of  St.  Helena  in  1859. 
year  Livingstone's  work  [Livingstone] 
attention  to  Central  Africa,  and  Mackenat 
consecrated  as  its  bishop  in  1 86 1 .  [Ma< 
The  first  bishop  of  Granamstown,  Ar 
will  come  before  us  for  another  good 
which  he  did.  [Penitentiaries.]  He  went 
with  good  hopes,  and  seemed  on  the 
fulfilling  them,  but  died  in  little  more 
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.  Bishop  for  the  Orangb  River 
'«  was  consecrated  in  1863,  and  for 
.tits  in  1854.  The  evangelisation  of 
bokb  was  the  work  of  the  Church 
j  Society.    This  society  commenced 

in  Western  Africa  in  1804,  amidst 
raperable  difficulties,  owing  to  the 
nations  existing  among  the  natives 
e  certain  prospect  of  sickness  and 

its  missionaries;  the  mortality  in 
)n  has  been  almost  without  parallel. 
,  the  need  of  a  native  ministry  was 
L,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
lg  of  converts  for  this  purpose,  an 
l  being  established  at  Fourah  Bay, 
rand  education  was  given  to  them. 
>1  there  was  no  bishop  in  Sierra 
i  there  were  some  10,000  Christians, 
torn  a  fifth  at  least  were  communic- 
i  whole  generation  was  unconfirmed. 
«  four  native  clergy.  Bishop  Vidal 
crated  in  1852,  and  died  two  years 
hop  Weeks  was  consecrated  in  1855, 
sen  months  afterwards  died  of 
en  in  this  Bhort  time  he  had  added 
ive  clergy  to  the  number.  Bishop 
8 consecrated  in  1857,  and  died  in  1 859. 

native  bishop  was  consecrated  ;  he 
i,  a  Yoruban  lad  who  in  1821  had 
e  a  slave  but  was  rescued  by  the 
d  crew  of  an  English  ship,  and  was 
in  1825  in  the  name  of  Samuel 
;  he  was  educated  at  Fourah  Bay, 
oed  in  1843,  and  accompanied  the 
n    missionary  Mr.    Townsend    to 

where  he  found  his  mother  and 
horn  he  converted  to  Christianity. 
3  founded  the  mission  in  the  Niger, 
rards  became  bishop  of  that  terri- 
re  he  still  labours,  having  under 

but  native  ministers.  They  have 
lers  by  their  example  in  checking 
aade.  These  are  the  words  written 
issionary  bishop  who  was  once  a 
e,  showing  the  practical  view  he 
he  position  of  his  Church: — "The 
ost  now  be  followed  by  the  plough 
orkshop ;  industrial  schools  must  be 
L  The  Mahometan  system  of 
ill  thus  be  corrected,  the  folly  of 

will  be  exposed,  and  the  native 
,  earning  their  livelihood  by  honest 
ill  also  contribute,  as  Christians 
lo,  for  the  support  of  their  Church/* 
rn  to  another  region,  the  great 
ontinent  of  Australia.  Our  colonies 
i  begun  in  crime ;  our  first  settlers 
ag  of  800  convicts,  who  were  shipped 
tany  Bay  in  May,  1787.  At  the 
nt,  the  Rev.  Robert  Johnson  volun- 
i  labour  of  love  to  accompany  them, 
ix  years  he  worked  amongst  them 
ly  help  from  Government.  Then, 
of  £40,  he  built  a  church,  but  the 
raraed  it  down;  the  Government 
ad  stone  churches  to  be  built,  and 


in  1794  sent  out  the  Rev.  S.  Marsden  to  assist 
Mr.  Johnson.  They  worked  together  till  1800, 
when  Mr.  Johnson  returned  to  England,  and 
Mr.  Marsden  remained  the  solitary  chaplain 
for  the  next  seven  years.  Next  Norfolk  Island 
was  made  a  penal  settlement,  and  was  left 
utterly  destitute  of  spiritual  care.  In  1834, 
the  judge,  Sir  W.  Burton,  uttered  a  protest 
against  this  neglect;  at  the  same  time 
William  Grant  Broughton,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  1829  Archdeacon  of  New  South 
Wales  (that  country  having  been  joined  to  the 
diocese  of  Calcutta),  brought  the  matter  before 
the  home  authorities,  and  in  1836  he  returned 
to  Australia  as  its  first  bishop.  At  this  time 
there  were  scattered  over  an  immense  area  no 
fewer  than  60,000  English  people,  more  than 
one-third  of  whom  were  convicts,  and  there 
was  hardly  one  clergyman  to  each  5,000. 
Bishop  Broughton  laboured  untiringly, 
travelling  alone  over  the  whole  colony,  for 
there  were  so  few  clergy  that  one  could  not 
be  spared  to  accompany  him.  In  1838  he 
visited  NbwZbaland,  and  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  a  see  there.  [Selwyn.]  In  1843 
Bishop  Broughton  wrote  : — "  In  my  present 

1'ourney  I  have  been  through  one  county, 
Durham,  in  the  whole  extent  of  which  there  is 
not  a  church,  and  only  one  clergyman ;  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Brisbane,  there  is  one 
church  and  one  clergyman — no  more.  After 
that  I  shall  pass  through  three  entire  counties 
in  which  there  is  neither  minister  nor  ordin- 
ance of  religion,  and  the  five  counties  included 
in  this  enumeration  contain  a  fourth  part  of 
the  area  of  New  South  Wales,  and  from  a  six- 
teenth to  an  eighteenth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion." The  Church  of  England  now  sent  out 
clergymen  and  money  year  after  year,  and  in 
1843  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  was  maintaining  forty  clergymen  in 
this  diocese ;  there  were  forty-five  churches, 
and  a  training-college  for  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  It  became  necessary  to  subdivide 
this  enormous  diocese  of  Sydney,  and  for  this 
object  the  Bishop  resigned  one-fourth  of  his 
income ;  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  1847,  the  Bishops 
of  Newcastle,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide 
were  consecrated  suffragans  of  Sydney.  The 
diocese  of  Goulburn  was  taken  out  of  Sydney 
in  1863,  and  in  1869  another  subdivision  took 
place,  and  the  diocese  of  Bathurst  was  formed. 
In  1859  Brisbane  was  taken  out  of  Newcastle, 
and  in  1867  the  new  diocese  of  Grafton  and 
Armidale  was  founded  between  Newcastle  and 
Brisbane.  In  1856,  the  Bishopric  of  Perth,  in 
Western  Australia,  was  taken  out  of  the  see  of 
Adelaide.  Bishop  Broughton  continued  to 
labour  as  Metropolitan  till  1853.  The 
Australian  dioceses  are  now  mostly  self- 
supporting,  and  much  has  been  done  bythe 
University  of  Sydney  and  other  institutions 
towards  the  education  of  the  colonists  and 
the  training  of  their  own  ministry. 

The  colonial  churches  of  India,  and  of 
British  and  South  America,  will  be  found 
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under  those  heads.  The  following  Conspectus 
of  the  Episcopate  of  the  British  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  is  taken  from  the  Official  Year- 


book of  the  Church  of  England,  a  work 
contains    a  valuable  sketch  of  the  houqr 
of  each  diocese : — 


L  NORTH  AMERICA. 
Nova  Scotia,        Quebec,        Rupertsland, 
1787.  1793. 


Columbia,  1859. 


1849. 


Caledonia, 
1879. 


N.  Weston** 


Moosonee,         Athabasca,       Saskatchewan,      AsAmwi% 
1872.  1874.  1874.  lftl 

I 
South  Athabasca,  1884. 


Newfoundland, 
1839. 


Frederic  ton, 
1845. 


Toronto,  1839. 


Huron, 
1857. 


Ontario, 
1801. 


IL  WBST  INDIES. 
Jamaica,  1824.  Barbados,  1824. 

I  i H 

Nassau,  Antigua,  Trinidad, 

1861.  1842.  1872. 


Guiana, 
1842. 


Montreal  1800. 

1875.  1873. 

III.  SOUTH  AMEBIC*. 


Falkland  Island* 
187a 


IV.  AFRICA. 


Capetown,  1847. 


Grahamstown,  1853. 

Bloemfontein,  18G3. 

I 


Natal,  1853. 

I 
Maritzburg,  1878. 


St  Helen*,  18» 


Pretoria,  1878.  St.  John's,  1873.         Zululand,  1870. 

Sierra  Leone,  185L         Mauritius,  1854.         Zambesi  or  Central  Africa,  186L 


V.  ASIA. 


Calcutta,  1814. 

i 1 ' 1 1 

Lahore,      Rangoon,    Madras,     Bombay, 

1877.  1877.  1835.  1837. 


Victoria,  1849. 


Niger,  HH 
LabosBflAj 


Mid-China, 


1872. 


North  China, 
188a 


r- 


Colombo,  1845. 


Travancore  and  Cochin,  1879. 

VI.  AUSTRALASIA. 
Australia,  1836 ;  or  Sydney,  1847. 


Tasmania,        Melbourne, 
1842.  1847. 

I 

Ballarat, 

1875. 


Adelaide,         Newcastle, 

1847.  1847. 

I 
Perth, 

1857. 


r~ 


Goulourn. 
1863. 

Riverina, 
1884. 


Bathust 
18891 


Brisbane,  1859. 

I 
North  Queensland,  1878. 


Grafton  and  ArmfcblaJ 


VII.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  THE  PACIFIC. 

New  Zealand,  1841 ;  or  Auckland,  1869. 


Honolulu,  IBfl- 


Christchurch, 
1856. 

I 
Dunedin,  1866. 


Wellington, 
1858. 


Nelson, 
1858. 


Waiapu, 


aiapu 
1858. 


Melanesia, 
186L 


VIH.  EUROPE. -Gibrattar,  1842L 


Position. — The  position   of   the  Colonial       Natal  trial  [Colkkso],  the    Colonial 
Churches    with    reference    to    the    Mother       Act  was  passed  in  1874,  in  which  it 
Churches  being  considerably  altered  by  the  <.  vided  that  no  one  ordained  by  a 
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ihop  might  officiate  in  England  without  a 
riiten  licence  from  the  Archbishop  of  the 
wince  in  which  he  proposes  to  officiate,  or 
ithout  subscribing  the  declaration  contained 
i  the  Clerical  Subscription  Act.  Bat  these 
ndftkras  complied  with,  such  person  pos- 
se* equal  rights  and  privileges  with  any 
tier  clergyman. 

Colours,  Ecclesiastical,  were  used  from 
erjr  early  times  in  all  parts  of  Christendom, 
>  mark  the  different  seasons  of  the  Church 
ear:  the  same  set  of  colours  was  not,  however, 
wd  alike  in  all  parts,  hut  different  dioceses 
dopted  different  sequences.  The  two  uses 
bat  have  become  most  prevalent  in  this  coun- 
ty are  "the  Roman"  and  "the  Sarum," 
sough  many  efforts  were  made  to  press  the 
toman  use  upon  English  dioceses,  notably  by 
&hop  Grandison  of  Exeter  in  1337,  and  bv 
tiahop  Clifford  of  London  (1406-26).  The 
toman  sequence  is  as  follows : — 
WkiU.— On  all  the  chief  Festivals  of  Our 
<ord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  viz.  from 
liristmas  Eve  to  the  Octave  of  the  Epiphany 
Stints*  Days  excepted),  at  the  Celebration  on 
Uandy  Thursday :  from  Easter  Eve  to  vigil 
f  Pentecost  (Saints'  Days  and  Rogation  Days 
mpted),on  Trinity  Sunday,  Nativity  of  St. 
ohn  Baptist,  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
t*  Lake,  All  Saints'  Day,  and  Patron  Saints', 
ad  Conversion  of  St.  Paul 
hi.— Whitsunday  to  following  Saturday 
rening:  Feasts  of  All  Martyrs,  on  Holy 
Mocents'  when  falling  on  a  Sunday,  and  on 
easts  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
VMet.—The  penitential  colour ;  from  Sep- 
lagesima  to  Maundy  Thursday,  throughout 
drent,  on  all  vigils,  Ember  and  Rogation 
■Ji,  and  on  Holy  Innocents'  when  it  falls  on 
*eek-day. 

form.— On  all  other  Sundays  and  week- 
ly*. 

The  Sarum  sequence  is  given  in  a  MS. 
iisal  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge :  it 
Mely  resembles  the  old  Gallican  uses,  the 
walling  colours  being  only  two,  red  and 
lute. 

Wlite. — Daily  from  Christmas  Eve  to  the 
inflation,  both  included;  or  till  Septua- 
•uoa,  if  it  falls  before  the  Purification; 
ily  from  Easter  Day  to  the  vigil  of  Pente- 
rt  (the  Invention  of  the  Cross  alone  excepted), 
d  on  the  following  days :  the  Transfigura- 
*,  Feasts  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Michael  and 
1  Angels,  St.  John,  at  Cnristmastide,  Conver- 
n  of  St.  Paul,  Nativity  of  St.  John 
ptist,  Virgins  not  being  Martyrs,  the 
tare  of  the  Dedication  of  a  Church,  at  Mar- 
Si?*,  and  at  Funerals  of  children  under  seven 
rs. 

fat. — on  all  Sundays  and  Saints'  Days 
mghout  the  year,  when  white  is  not 
ully  ordered  as  above.  On  Ash  Wednes- 
and  last  three  days  of  Holy  Week ;  on 
>os  Christi  and  Feasts  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


(Red  is  the  prevailing  English  colour  both  in 
Church  and  State,  as  in  the  army,  etc.) 

Yellow. — On  Feasts  of  Confessors. 

Black. — On  All  Souls'  Day,  and  at  Funerals. 

Green  and  Violet,  though  not  mentioned  in 
Sarum  rubrics,  are  yet  frequently  found  in 
inventories'of  church  furniture  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  the  Gallican  uses  the  colour  for 
the  Sunday  was  the  colour  for  the  rest  of  the 
week,  and  probably  this  was  frequently  the  case 
in  England  as  well.  In  churches  where 
there  were  numerous  vestments,  Green  or  Blue 
seem  to  have  been  used  for  ferial  or  gala  days, 
and  a  sombre  ash  colour  for  Advent  and  Lent. 
In  the  Eastern  Church,  Dr.  Neale  says,  "  the 
colour  of  these  vestments  is  perfectly  imma- 
terial, and  does  not,  as  in  the  Latin  Church, 
vary  with  the  seasons,  except  that  in  Lent  it 
is  usually  red." 

Coiamba,  St.,  originally  Colum  (&.  521, 
d.  597). — From  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion 
of  Britain  in  449,  Christianity  declined.  The 
conquerors  refused  to  adopt  the  religion  .of  the 
people  they  had  vanquished.  Columba  was  in 
a  great  measure  the  means  of  converting  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north.  He  was  born  at 
Gartan,  in  Donegal,  belonging  to  the  royal 
family  of  Ireland,  and  he  early  gave  himself  to 
mission  work  in  his  native  land.  He  also 
concerned  himself  in  the  State  affairs  of  his 
country,  and  was  of  a  very  hot  temper.  He 
was  said  to  be  responsible  for  a  severe  battle 
fought  in  Connaught  in  561 ,  and  was  sentenced 
to  perpetual  exile  from  Ireland.  Having 
heard  of  the  misery  and  ignorance  existing  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  he  crossed  the  sea  with 
a  band  of  twelve  followers  in  a  wicker-work 
skiff  covered  with  hides,  and  landed  first  at 
Colonsay,  but,  finding  his  native  land  still  in 
view,  he  proceeded  to  the  island  of  "iona  (the 
island  of  the  Waves) ,  on  Whitsun  Eve,  May  l'ith, 
563.  Here  he  found  Christianity  already 
established,  and  two  so-called  bishops,  but 
Columba  disputed  the  validity  of  their  orders, 
and,  after  much  disputation,  they  departed, 
leaving  the  island  to  the  new-comers,  who 
succeeded  so  well  in  their  labours  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  king  made  Columba 
a  present  of  the  island,  and  there  he  estab- 
lished a  college  for  the  purpose  of  training 
men  for  missionary  work.  Thence  he  made 
constant  excursions  to  different  parts  of  the 
island,  Inverness  being  the  furthest  point 
reached.  The  whole  of  the  Picts  of  the  North 
were  won  to  the  faith,  as  well  as  the  dwellers 
on  the  Tay,  and  the  land  was  dotted  all  over 
with  monasteries  of  his  foundation.  He  spent 
thirty-six  years  in  Iona.  His  chief  oppo- 
nents— and  at  times  they  were  very  powerful — 
were  the  Druids,  but  his  kindly  manner  and 
earnest  words  caused  many  of  them  to  be  his 
most  faithful  adherents.  After  Columba' s 
death  the  college  still  flourished,  and  sent  out 
workers,  not  only  in  England  and  Scotland, 
but  also  to  distant  foreign  countries. 
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CoiombailUS,  St.  (b.  circa.  543,  d.  615), 
a  native  of  Leinster,  educated  at  Bangor, 
on  the  coast  of  Down.  About  595  he  and 
twelve  brother  monks  travelled  into  France, 
and  retired  into  the  solitude  of  the  Vosges, 
near  Besancon,  where  he  founded  the  monas- 
teries of  Luxeuil  and  Fontaine.  After  some 
years  he  was  banished  by  King  Theodoric, 
professedly  on  the  ground  that  his  opinions 
about  the  time  of  Easter,  the  method  of  ton- 
sure, etc.,  were  not  in  accord  with  the  Frank  - 
ish  Church,  but  really  for  the  freedom  he  used 
in  reprimanding  that  prince  for  his  libertinism. 
Columbanus  then  went  into  Italy,  where 
Agilulf,  King  of  the  Lombards,  gave  him  a 
site  for  a  religious  house  at  Bobbio,  near 
Naples.  Here  he  died  on  Nov.  21st,  615, 
after  being  abbot  for  one  year.  He  was  a 
man  of  independent  spirit,  and  did  not  shrink 
from  administering  reproof  to  the  greatest 

Sersons  in  Church  and  State  when  they 
eserved  it,  of  which  his  fourth  letter  to 
Pope  Boniface  IV.  is  a  remarkable  instance. 
This  letter  was  written  at  the  instance  of 
Agilulf,  who  countenanced  those  who  de- 
fended the  Three  Chapters  (q.v.),  and  in  it 
Columbanus  advises  the  Pope  as  to  his  con- 
duct in  controversy.  Besides  this  and  other 
letters,  Columbanus  wrote  a  Monastic  Rule,  a 
Penitential,  Spiritual  Institutions,  etc.  His 
works  were  edited  by  Fleming,  an  Irish  monk, 
and  printed  at  Lou  vain  in  1667.  His  great 
distinction  is  that  he  first  set  the  example  of 
that  missionary  enterprise  which  was  so  largely 
followed  from  England  and  Ireland  by  such 
men  as  Boniface,  Willebrood,  and  others. 

Comfortable  Words.— The  name  given 
both  in  the  Prayer  Book  and  in  common  speech 
to  those  texts  of  Scripture  used  immediately 
after  the  Absolution  in  the  Office  of  Holy 
Communion.  They  were  first  inserted  in  the 
Order  of  Communion  of  1548,  and  then  in  the 
book  of  1549,  and  are  peculiar  to  reformed 
liturgies,  being  taken  (not  verbally)  from  the 
English  translation  (1547)  of  the  Simplex  ac 
pia  deliberate  of  Hermann,  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  (1545).  This,  however,  does  not 
contain  the  first  of  our  present  texts,  and 
has,  as  well  as  the  other  throe,  John  iii. 
35,  36  (to  everlasting  life),  and  Acts  x.  43. 
They  were  not,  like  ours,  all  to  bo  used,  but 
one  only,  at  discretion. 

Robert  Nelson,  in  The  Great  Duty  of  Fre- 
quenting the  Christian  Sacrifice  (1701)  says: — 
"  They  are  generally  read  with  so  great  a 
pause  between  them  that  the  communicants 
may  have  leisure  to  make  some  short  reflec- 
tions upon  them  "  This  is  distinctly  enjoined 
in  an  edition  of  the  Scotch  Office  (1796)  edited 
by  William  Abernethv-Drummond,  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh  (1787-1805). 

Commandries.    [Military  Orders.] 

Commemoration. — A  service  in  memory 
of  some   remarkable  event  or  of  some  dis- 


tinguished person.  The  festivals  of  the 
Church  are,  therefore,  commemorations.  Tli 
annual  recollection  of  the  benefactors  of  the 
colleges  at  Oxford  is  known  as  "  Commemon- 
tion,"  comprising,  as  it  does  in  intention,  grati- 
tude to  God  for  their  works,  the  declaration 
that  we  still  hold  communion  with  them 
through  the  one  Church  of  Christ,  and  the 
prayers  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  follow  their 
good  example,  and,  with  them,  be  finally  par- 
takers of  the  Everlasting  Kingdom. 

Commendam. — A  living  or  pariah  com- 
mended by  the  Crown  to  the  care  of  a  deny* 
man  for  the  time  being.  Livings  were  &• 
merly  held  in  commendam  by  those  bishop 
(and  rarely  by  any  one  else)  whose  sees  wen 
of  little  value.  Several  sees  in  old  tunes  had 
very  small  incomes  attached  to  them.  When 
such  bishop  was  translated  to  a  richer  see,  the 
living  which  he  had  held  in  commendam  w- 
turned  to  the  Crown.  "  Commendams  "  wen 
abolished  by  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  IS, 
the  poorer  bishoprics  having  been  now  aug- 
mented. 

Commendatory  Letters.— At  the  fat 

Lambeth  Conference,  held  in  1867,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  passed  : — 

Resolution  I.  "  That  it  appears  to  m  expe- 
dient, for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  brotherly 
intercommunion,  that  all  cases  of  establish- 
ment of-  new  sees  and  appointment  of  w* 
bishops  be  notified  to  all  archbishops  and 
metropolitans,  and  alL  presiding  bishops  of  tk# 
Anglican  Communion." 

Resolution  II.  "  That,  having  regard  to  fht 
conditions  under  which  the  intercommanips 
between  members  of  the  Church  passing  frost 
one  distant  diocese  to  another  may  be  dslr 
maintained,  we  hereby  declare  it  desirable:— 
"  (1)  That  forms  of  letters  commendatory 
of  clergymen  visiting  other  dioceeeebi 
drawn  up  and  agreed  upon. 
"  (2)  That  a  form  of  letters  commendatory 
for  lay  members  of  the  Church  be  ■ 
like  manner  prepared. 
"  (3)  That  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbtstol 
of  Canterbury  be  pleased  to  underfes) 
the  preparation  of  such  forms." 
Archbishop  Longley  died  before  this  oosa 
be  carried  out ;  but  a  form  of  commendatory 
letter  was  drawn  up,  and  is  given  to  fami&i 
of   the   Church  of  England  emigrating  * 
America. 

Commendatory  Prayer.— The  Sanm 

Manual  contained  an  office  for  those  at  the 
point  of  death,  which  began  with  the  rah* 
"  When  a  soul  shall  be  seen  to  labour  •  I 
its  departure  or  in  the  dissolution  of  tkt 
body,  a  clapper  shall  be  struck  quickly  isi| 
sharply,  and  then  all  the  clerics  shall 
together  with  the  greatest  haste,  and  say 
Creed."    On  this  followed  the  seven  Pc 
tial  Psalms  and  a  Litany,  and  then  the : 
dismissal  of  the  soul,  pronounced   by 
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eat  in  words  thus  versified  by  a  modern 

iter  : — 

io  forth,  O  Christian  soul,  in  peace  departing, 

Leaving  this  world,  with  all  its  sin  and  fear ; 
Io  without  terror,  doubt,  or  any  starting, 

For  the  Lord  God  shall  wipe  off  every  tear. 
k>  in  the  Father's  Name,  who  lored  and  made 

[thee. 

Go  in  His  Name  who  lired  and  died  for  thee, 
So  in  the  Spirit's  Name,  who  still  shall  aid  thee, 

And  bj  His  side  thy  plaoe  for  ever  be." 

itatontially  identical  with  the  Sarum  Office 
the  modern  Roman  one,  which  is  doubtless 
ell  known  to  many  from  its  use  in  Cardinal 
lewman's  Dream  of  Oerontius. 
This  office,  however,  was  removed  from 
v  Service-books  at  the  Reformation,  and  till 
662  nothing  whatever  was  provided  in  its 
ilsee  by  the  Church  of  England.  Then  the 
tar  prayers  at  the  end  of  the  Visitation  Ser- 
rice  were  added,  of  which  the  third  and  best 
born  is  *'A  Commendatory  Prayer  for  a 
Sick  Person  at  the  point  of  departure ;  "  there 
ii  no  rubric  regulating  their  use,  and  they  may 
be,  and  often  are,  said  by  any  person.  The 
Commendatory  Prayer,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
it  a  poor  substitute  for  the  whole  of  the  old 
ofiee— or  rather,  for  what  this  would  have  been 
hid  it  been  reformed  like  the  rest  of  the  Prayer 
Book ;  and  such  a  want  has  been  so  generally 
felt,  both  before  and  since  1662,  that  some 
farm  of  the  old  office  has  been  very  cora- 
■ooly  used  by  the  clergy.  Thus  the  sub- 
tittce  of  it  is  in  the  Dtsce  Mori,  Zearne  to 
flp,  of  Christopher  Sutton  (Prebendary  of 
Lincoln  and  Westminster,  d.  1629),  as  early 
it  1600,  and  much  of  it  is  also  incorporated 
m  the  Manual  for  the  Sick  of  Bishop  An- 
toewes.  The  tendency  of  the  next  century 
nd  the  early  part  of  this  appears  to  have 
been  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  revisers  of  1662, 
ndbe  content  with  collects,  of  which  more 
thin  one  are  found  in  Bishop  Taylor's  works, 
lad  others,  in  the  sermon-like  style  of  the 
period,  in  a  forgotten  book  by  William  Dod- 
**fl  (son  of  Henry  Bodwell,  the  Nonjuror ; 
rVtbendary  of  Salisbury  and  Archdeacon  of 
Berkshire,  d.  1785),  The  Sick  Man's  Com- 
•wwi  (1767).  In  1848  Sir  William  Cope 
fed  Mr.  Stretton  reprinted  the  office  from 
Sutton,  with  additions  from  the  other  sources 
*aed  (except  Dodwell),  in  their  Vis'Uatio 
fo/rstfrnst,  and  the  use  either  of  this  or  of 
fort  in  the  Prie*C»  Traytr  Book,  which  is  taken 
town  the  modern  Roman  form,  is  now  com- 
boq. 

Coounination  is  the  denouncing  of  God's 
agerand  judgments  against  sinners.     This 

>  the  only  office  in  the  Prayer  Book  which 
is  come  Jown  all  but  unaltered  from  1549 ; 

>  1662  the  wording  of  the  sentences  of 
ning  was  slightly  changed,  and  the  final 
earing  added ;  otherwise,  with  the  exception 
the  title  and  first  rubric,  there  is  no  differ- 
«  at  all.  In  the  title,  however,  there  has 
m  a  noticeable  variation,  for  between  1552 


and  1662  the  office  was  not  enjoined  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  nor,  indeed,  on  any  particular  day ; 
it  was  to  be  used  "  divers  times  in  the  year," 
at  the  discretion,  that  is,  of  the  bishop  or 
other  ordinary.  Archbishop  Grindal  of 
Canterbury  in  1576  used  this  discretion  by 
enjoining  it  on  a  Sunday  immediately  before 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsunday.  This 
was  somewhat  of  a  perversion  of  the  Sunday 
feast;  but  the  Archbishop  was  probably 
driven  to  it  to  obtain  the  uBe  of  the  office  at 
all 

A  full  account  of  the  "  godly  discipline  of 
penance"  in  the  Primitive  Church  may  be 
found  in  Bingham's  Originet  £cclesia*tica, 
books  xviii.,  xix.  Those  who  stood  convicted 
of  notorious  sin  were  formally  expelled  the 
Church  on  Ash  Wednesday,  with  an  office  in 
which  the  seven  Penitential  Psalms  were  said, 
and  ashes,  blessed  and  sprinkled  with  holy 
water,  placed  upon  their  heads ;  they  were,  if 
truly  penitent,  restored  in  an  equally  formal 
way  on  Maundy  Thursday.  Specimens  of  both 
offices  may  be  found  in  Martene  (de  Antiquis 
Ecclesiee  Mitibuty  iii.  48,  83).  But  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  all  this  had  sunk,  in 
England,  into  mere  conventionality,  and  the 
offices  were  used  quite  indiscriminately,  and 
not  as  connected  with  penance ;  the  Reformers, 
therefore,  unable,  as  we  have  been  ever  since, 
to  restore  the  ancient  discipline,  substituted 
for  it  the  present  Commination  Service,  dis- 
carding altogether  the  ceremony  of  the  ashes, 
translating  (from  the  51st  Psalm,  inclusive*) 
such  parts  of  the  remainder  of  the  Service  as 
suited  their  purpose,  and  introducing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sentences  of  cursing  the  Scriptural 
homily.  The  cursing  sentences  were" probably 
suggested  by  a  somewhat  similar  custom  which 
had  been  in  use,  of  proclaiming  four  times  a 
year  the  form  of  the  Greater  Excommunica- 
tion (as  given  in  Haskell's  Monument  a  Ritualia, 
ii.  286) ;  their  chief  source  is,  as  stated  in  the 
first  address,  Deut.  xxvii. ;  the  seventh  is, 
but  not  verbatim,  from  Levit.  xx.  10 ;  the 
ninth  from  Jer.  xvii.  5 ;  the  tenth  and 
last  is  a  more  general  summary  of  certain 
New  Testament  passages.  The  succeeding 
homily  is,  with  a  few  lines  of  introduction 
and  peroration,  entirely  made  up  of  texts  of 
Scripture,  put  together  with  striking  skill 
(there  are  references  to  nearly  twenty  pas- 
sages), and  it  quite  supersedes  any  necessity 
for  a  sermon  on  the  day.  The  prayer  "  Turn 
Thou  us"  is  also  an  expansion  of  passages 
from  Scripture,  beginning  with  Lament,  v. 
21,  and  proceeding  to  the  second  chapter  of 
Joel ;  many  of  its  clauses  had  long  been  used 
in  the  Church. 

The  "  reading-pew,"  where  the  office  is  to 
be  begun,  is  that  place  where  Morning  and 


*  Till  1662  this  only,  out  of  the  seren  Peniten- 
tial Psalms,  remained  in  use  on  Ash  Wednesday: 
but  in  that  year  the  other  six  were  resumed,  and 
placed  as  "  Proper  Psalms." 
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Evening  Prayer  are  said,  either  what  is  now 
called  the  "  reading-desk "  or  the  priest's 
choir-stall,  hut  not,  as  has  been  sometimes 
said,  the  lectern  where  the  lessons  are 
read;  the  *'  pulpit,"  which  is  put  as  an 
alternative,  and  was  the  only  place  men- 
tioned till  1662,  was  not  what  we  now 
call  the  pulpit,  which  was  rare  in  parish 
churches  before  the  Reformation,  but  probably 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel  desk  on  the  top  of  the 
chancel-screen  ;  it  has  no  corresponding  place 
in  modern  churches.  To  begin  the  Comuiina- 
tion  Service,  as  has  been  advised,  from  the 
altar,  by  analogy  with  the  modern  use  for  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel,  seems  wrong ;  these  were 
read  from  a  separate  place,  mor*  as  lections 
than  in  their  liturgical  or  eucharistical  cha- 
racter, and  the  latter  character  is  not  at  all 
that  of  the  office  we  speak  of.  The  proper 
place  fur  the  second  part  of  the  office  is 
clear,  vis.  that  where  the  Litany  is  usually 
said. 

Commissary. — Generally,  any  one  who 
holds  a  commission  from  another  for  the  per- 
formance of  special  duties.  Thus  diocesan 
chancellors  are  frequently  commissaries  for 
instituting  to  livings,  and  in  some  cases  the 
title  is  given  in  their  patents ;  the  more  usual 
title,  however,  is  neither  chancellor  nor  com- 
missary, but  vicar -general.  A  special  case  is 
that  of  commissaries  to  execute  episcopal 
jurisdiction  within  archdeaconries,  either 
remote  ones  or  those  in  the  bishop's  special 
archidiaconal  jurisdiction  (as  the  Isle  of  Ely 
still  is).  [<SV*  Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Law,  s.v.] 
A  patent  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  the 
Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission, 
ii.  694;  and  on  the  general  subject  the 
whole  collection  of  patents  may  be  referred 
to.  Collegiate  churches  also,  as  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  some  cases  appoint  their  commis- 
sary ;  and  such  an  officer  at  Cambridge  holds 
a  court  for  those  under  the  degree  of  M.A. 
But  at  present  the  most  familiar  use  of  the 
word  i9  as  applied  to  those  clergy,  or  some- 
times laymen,  who  act  in  England  for  colonial 
bishops  in  matters  of  business. 

Commission,  Ecclesiastical.  [Eccle- 
siastical Commission.] 

Common  Prayer,  Book  op.— So  called 
because  it  instructs  us  to  pray  for  all  men  in 
common,  u  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men," 
and  because  it  is  designed  for  the  use  of  all 
descriptions  of  worshippers,  "  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  one  with  another." 

The  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is 
founded  upon  tho  ancient  Service-books  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  there  were  many  [An- 
tipiionale;  Breviahy;  Gradual;  Manual; 
Missal  ;  Ordinal  ;  Pie  ;  Sacramextary]  ;  and 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  so  founded  are  set 
forth  in  the  preface  to  the  book.  The  first 
beginnings  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  may 


be  said  to  date  from  1542,  when  it  wu  de- 
cided in  Convocation  to  remove  the  namei  of 
Popes  and  of  Becket  from  the  Missal,  and 
also  that  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  should  bo  read 
in  English  at  morning  and  evening  serviow. 
In  1544  the  revised  Litany  was  put  forth. 
The  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  issued 
in  1549.     It  was  ordered  to  be  first  used  on 
Whitsunday  of  that  year.      "The  principal 
differences,"  says  Mr.  Procter  in  his  history 
of  the  Common  Prayer,  "between  the  find 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  and  that  now  ii 
use  are  as  follows :— Ma  tins  and  Evensong  begu 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  ended  with  th# 
third  Collect ;  the  Litany  was  placed  after  tl* 
Communion  Office ;  in  some  early  editions  it 
was  added  as  a  separate  sheet  at  the  end  of  tin 
volume;   there  was  no  rubric  to  direct  iU 
use  as  a  part  of  the  Morning  Prayer;  the 
address  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  had  bea 
retained  in  Henry's  Litany,   was  omitted, 
together  with  the  similar  invocations  of  tai 
angels  and  patriarchs.    The  Cvmmunim  Sir* 
pice  began  with  an  Introit,   or  Psalm  ansf 
as  the  minister  was  proceeding  to  the  altar; 
the     Commandments   were   not    read;  tb 
prayers  differed  from  our  present  form,  let 
chiefly  in  their  arrangement ;  the  name  of  tk 
Virgin  was  especially  mentioned  in  the  pnift 
offered  for  the  saints ;  the  Consecration  m> 
eluded  a  prayer  for  the  sanctification  of  ttl 
elements  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Wad; 
water  was  mixed  with  the  wine ;  the  wwsi 
used  in  delivering  the  elements  to  the  co» 
municants  were  only  the  first  clauses  of  tk* 
now  used.    The  sign  of  the  cross  was  retnhsi. 
twice  in  tho  consecration  of  the  element*  ■ 
it  was  also  in  Confirmation  and  Matrimoaf, 
and  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  if  the  aw 
person  desired  to  be  anointed;  a  tomd\ 
exorcism,  and  anointing,  and  the  trine  ii 
sion  were  still  used  in  Baptism  ;  the  water*' 
the  font  was  ordered  to  be  changed  oncM 
month  at  least ;  in  the  Burial  Service  pnj*' 
was  offered  for  the  deceased  person,  ant  al! 
introit,  collect,  epistle  and  gospel  *•*•*£] 
pointed  for  a  communion  at  a  burial"  Tpj 
original  preface  beginning  *'  There  was  i 
anything  by  the  wit  of  man,"  etc.,  foxmiM 
second  preface  in  our  present  book.    Taj] 
treatise  *'  Of  Ceremonies  "  was  at  the  end*! 
tho  Prayer  Book. 

But  this  book,  while  it  displeased  the  Rowat] 
Catholic  party,  headed  by  Bonner,  also  s*j 
pleased  the  extreme  Reformers, such  as . 
who  were  more  and  more  influenced  by  I 
foreign  Reformers.   The  result  was  the* 
Book  of  Edward  VI. ,  published  in  1552,  a' 
much  less  like  the  old  Service  books,  audi 
in  accord  with  the  views  of  the 
Reformers.    In  this  book  were  first  added  1 
introductory  sentences  in  the  Morning 
Evening  services,  followed  by  the  Exhotti 
Confession,  and  Absolution.     Some  most 
portant  changes  were  made  in  the 
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ocund  book  the  Order  ni  arranged 
r.  Id  the  Administration  the  words 
1  eat  this,"  etc.,  wens  substituted  for 
riousl  j-  used.  Certain  ceremonies 
ed  in  Baptism,  as  were  the  prayers 
•4  in  the  Burial  Service.  The 
Of  Ceremonies "  mas  transferred 
ad  of  the  Prayer  Book  to  the  be- 

reign  of  Qaeen  Mary  the  Roman 
service  was   restored;    in  that   of 

the  second  book  of  Edward  again 
ice  (1559).  In  the  Communion  8er- 
»  sentences  of  the  first  and  second 

Edward  were  both  restored,  and 
r.  A  few  additions  were  made,  e.g. 
siusal  Piutehs  (q.v.)  and  some 
i  in  the  Lectionary.  [Lkctionaby.] 
it  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
wlc  was  the  Hamptoh  Codbt  Con- 
in  1504.  The  alterations  made  then 
md  in  the  account  of  tho  Conference. 
une  Laud's  unfortunate  attempt  to 
e  Prayer  Book  on  Scotland.  [Scot- 
.  1613  the  English  Prayer  Book  was 
by  Parliament  [Dikbctokt],  but  re- 
1662,  and  once  more  revised  at  tho 
RrsBBHca.   The  present  preface,  "  It 

the  wisdom,"  etc.,  was  added  then. 
i  last  revision  which  has  taken  effect 
Iteration  of  the  Lectionary  in  1871. 
it  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the 
iHliam  and  Mary  to  harmonise  the 
the  views  of  Baxter  and  his  friends, 
■  book  was  prepared,  hut  was  re- 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation. 

or  ras  Lrruaov.] 
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Common  of  Saint!  signifies  au  Officii 
suited  for  several  saints'  days,  and  not  pro- 
per to  one  in  particular.  A  hymn  written 
specially  for  St.  Peter's  Day  would  not  bo 
suitable  for  St.  John's  Day,  but  that  begin- 
ning "  The  eternal  gifts  of  Christ  the  King  " 
would  do  equally  well  for  either.  If  a  saint's 
day  has  no  special  office  of  its  own,  the 
"Common  of  Saints"  is  used,  the  name  of 
the  saint  being  inserted  in  certain  places. 

Commtuiio. — The  name  given  in  primi- 
tive times  to  a  hymn  sung  during  the  ad' 
ministration  of  Holy  Communion.  In  the 
fourth  century  the  verse  "  O  taste  and  see  " 
was  a  favourite  m 


Commojjj.0  TjIm. — A  penance  inflicted 
on  clergy,  by  which  they  are  forbidden  to 
receive  the  Communion  except  as  laymen. 

Communion  of  Bsdntsi.— The  Greek 

word  kointnia  is  translated  "fellowship"  in 
the  English  Bible  in  Acts  ii.  43  {  1  Cor.  i. 
9 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  4  ;  Gal.  ii.  9  ;  Phil.  i.  5,  ii.  1, 
iii.  10 ;  1  John  i.  3,  6,  7  ;  also  in  the  Revised 
Version,  in  Philemon  IS.  It  expresses  the  spirit 
of  union  and  community  of  feeling  which 
ought  to  exist  between  believers  in  the  same 
Lord  and  Saviour.  In  1  Cor.  X.  16 ;  2  Cor. 
vi,  14,  xiii.  14,  it  is  rendered  "communion," 
as  expressing  union  not  merely  of  Christians 
with  each  other,  but  with  God.  "  The  com- 
munion of  the  blood  of  Christ"  expresses  our 
union  with  each  other  only  through  union 
with  Christ.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  twofold 
idea  of  common  participation  in  the  benefits 
and  privileges  received  from  Christ,  and.  of 
union  of  all  Christians  with  each  other. 

This  twofold  meaning  of  the  word  ii 
brought  out  in  the  expression  so  common 
among  Christian  people — "the  Communion 
ofSaints,"and  "the  Holy  Communion."  The 
Communion  of  Saints  has  from  the  earliest 
times  formed  one  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Christian  Creed.  It  signifies  that  all  Chris- 
tians everywhere  have  fellowship  with  God, 
with  each  other  on  earth,  with  the  saints  at 
rest.  Christ,  whose  life  they  have  within 
them,  is  the  Lord  both  of  the  living  and  of  the 
dead;  and,  as  Bishop  Pearson  writes,  "If  I 
have  communion  with  a  saint  of  God  as 
such  while  he  liveth  here,  I  must  still  have 
communion  with  him  when  he  is  departed 
hence ;  because  the  foundation  of  that  com- 
munion cannot  be  removed  by  death." 
[Unity-  or  the  Chvkcb.] 

Communion,  Holt. — One  of  the  names 

given  to  the  highest  of  all  Chriatinn  services. 
The  essential  form  is  that  used  at  the  original 
institution,  when  the  Lord  "  took  bread,  and 
blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  dis- 
ciples, saying,  Take,  tat,  l/iit  ii  My  Body,  tchxA 
ii  given/or  you.  Do  th'u  in  remembrance  of  Me. 
Likewise  also  He  took  the  cup,  and  when  He 
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had  given  thanks,  He  gave  it  to  them,  saying, 
Drink  ye  all  of  this  ;  for  this  is  My  Blood  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  you  and  for 
fnany,  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Do  this,  as 
oft  as  ye  shall  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  Me" 

The  notices  which  we  have  in  Holy 
Scripture  show  the  Holy  Communion  in  two 
aspects.  There  is  the  sacrificial  aspect,  the 
perpetual  memorial  of  Christ's  death,  and 
there  is  also  the  festal  aspect,  the  participation 
in  a  sacred  banquet.  Thus  the  Holy  Com- 
munion has  been  said  to  be  "  a  Feast  upon  a 
Sacrifice." 

The  other  names  by  which  this  service  has 
been  known — Liturgy,  Eucharist,  Lord's 
Supper,  Mass— will  be  noticed  under  their  re- 
spective heads :  the  object  of  the  present  article 
is  to  give  some  account  of  the  service  itself  as  wo 
find  it  in  the  Prayer  Book.  It  is  based  mainly 
on  the  old  Sarum  Use,  but  with  some  modifica- 
tions, which  will  be  noticed  in  their  place.  It  is 
preceded  by  four  rubrics.  The  first  was  in- 
tended partly  to  indicate  to  the  priest  how 
much  bread  and  wine  he  should  prepare, 
partly  with  a  view  to  the  exclusion  of  all  im- 
proper persons.  This  rubric  has,  however,  all 
but  fallen  into  disuse.  The  second  and  third 
relate  to  the  exclusion  of  notorious  evil-livers 
and  of  persons  living  in  open  enmity.  The 
fourth  regulates  the  position  and  preparation 
of  the  Lord's  Table.  The  name  Table  is  that 
used  by  St.  Paul  [1  Cor.  x.  21],  and  has  been 
constantly  in  use  ever  since.  [Altar.]  The 
"  fair  white  linen  cloth  "  has  a  double  sym- 
bolism, representing  both  the  grave-clothes 
in  which  the  Lord  was  laid,  and  also  the 
shining  garments  in  which  He  appeared 
transfigured. 

The  servico  itself  is  divided  into  three 
parts  : — 

I.  Thb  Ante  -  Communion. —  (1)  The 
Lord's  Prayer  and  Collect  for  Purity.  This 
collect  is  a  Prayer  of  Preparation,  answering 
to  the  " O  Lord,  open  Thou  our  lips"  in  the 
Morning  Prayer.  It  asks  that  the  fear  aris- 
ing from  conscious  pollution  being  cast  out 
[1  John  iv.  18],  we  may  "perfectly  love"  God, 
and  so  "  worthily  magnify  "  Him.  (2)  The 
recital  of  the  Commandments,  and  Prayer  for 
Pardon  for  the  breach  of  them.  This  is  in 
place  of  the  old  "Confession,"  and  is  intended 
to  remind  us  of  the  first  great  requisite  to  a 
worthy  communion,  namely  repentance.  In 
the  Scottish  Communion  Office  the  Summary 
of  the  Decalogue  given  by  Christ  [Matt.  xxii. 
34-40]  is  allowed  to  be  substituted  for  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  occasionally  in  week-day 
services  in  English  churches,  where  busy  men 
have  little  time,  the  same  substitution  is 
heard.  (3)  The  Prayer  for  the  Queen,  and  the 
Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel.  The  reading  of 
these  last  is  in  accordance  with  ancient  use. 
rLiTUROY.]  The  use  of  the  words  before 
the  Gospel,  "  Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord,"  has 
dropped  out  of  the  rubric,  but  has  universally 
remained    in    custom.      Less    frequently   a 


thanksgiving  is  used  after  the  Gospel,  * 
be  to  Thee,  O  Lord"  (or  "O  Christ 
The  Nicene  Creed.  (6)  The  Bern 
(occasionally)  Exhortation  to  Commi 
(6)  The  Offertory. 

II.  The   Communion  Service  Pi 

(1)  Oblation  of  the  Elements  and  Pi 
the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Churcl 
ant  here  on  earth;  consisting,  first 
offering  of  our  "Alms  and  Obb 
secondly,  of  the  commemoration  of  - 
ing,  including  (a)  the  Universal  < 
(b)  civil  rulers;  (e)  the  clergy; 
congregations;  (e)  those  in  sickness 
row ;  and  thirdly,  the  commemoratia 
departed,  the  prayer  that  we  may  foil 
good  example,  and  may,  with  them, 
takers  of  God's  Everlasting  Kingdo 
The  Exhortation,  Invitation,  ConfessM 
lution,  and  "  Comfortable  Words."  1 
tion  comprises  the  special  preparatioi 
communicants.  (3)  The  Sursum  Get 
face,  and  Sanctus.  [See  under  each.] 
portion  is  found  in  every  form  of  Coal 
from  the  beginning.  (4)  The  Pn 
Humble  Access,  "  We  do  not  preens 
(5)  The  Prayer  of  Consecration,  consj 
three  parts :  (a)  Introduction,  the  ri 
the  work  of  Christ's  redemption,  and 
command  for  its  perpetual  commem 
(b)  The  invocation  of  God's  blessing  i 
service  and  acts ;  (e)  The  recital  of  tl 
of  institution,  accompanied  by  the  pi 
manual  acts.  (6)  The  reception  by  e 
and  people.  The  rubric  prescribing  1 
celebrant,  after  communicating  him* 
proceed  to  administer  first  to  the  cletj 
to  the  rest,  only  applies  to  those 
present  officially  and  vested.  Those ' 
in  the  congregation  are  as  laity. 

III.  Post-Communion  OERVtC 
Prayer  of  Oblation.  This  prayer  in 
Liturgies,  as  in  the  present  Scott 
American  services,  forms  part  of  tin 
cration  Prayer.  The  Thanksgiving; 
which  is  placed  as  an  alternative,  is  f 
Eastern  Liturgy.  It  is  best  used  in 
vico  after  a  second  celebration  only, 
be  used  in  the  vestry,  or  privately  aft 

(2)  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  The  hymn  ak 
as  the  '  *  Angelic  Hymn,"  or  the  CM 
ology.  It  was  placed  here  probably  in 
of  the  record,  "  when  they  had  sung  ft 
etc.  [Matt  xxvi.  30].     [Gloria  in  m% 

(3)  The  Blessing.  It  is  founded  j 
Phil.  iv.  7,  partly  on  the  ancient  1 
blessing  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Tr|j 

The  service  is  followed  by  several; 
Some  of  these  (2,  3,  4)  are  direct*! 
Solitary  Communions.  The  5th  1 
made  a  subject  of  controversy  of  m 
arising  out  of  the  interpretation  of  JR 
"  It  shall  suffice."  Some  have  wk 
this  means  "  if  there  be  no  fine  or  «■ 
bread,"  such  as  was  in  use  when  flj 
was    written,  the   usual  bread 
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lie  interpretation  placed  on  the 
Archbishop  Parker,  1559.  But 
that  it  means,  "  Let  it  be  sufficient 
common  bread  only  shall  be  used.*' 
the  view  taken  in  the  last  legal 
f  the  Privy  Council  But  as  some 
his  is  a  mistaken  interpretation, 
a  of  using  wafers,  or  unleavened 
till  maintained  by  some,  on  the 
t  such  cakes  were  used  by  our 
>  institution.  The  6th  rubric  f or- 
ation of  the  elements.  The  7th, 
i  give  details  as  to  the  due  provi- 
vine  worship,  and  the  use  of  the 
n  follows  the  declaration  concern- 
g,  with  respect  to  which  see  Black 

union  of  the  Fre-sanotified 

tption  on  Good  Friday,  in  the 
holic  and  Greek  Churches,  of  the 
A  host  consecrated  on  Maundy 

Such  reception  is  barred  in  the 
England,  inasmuch  as  Reservation 
unent  is  forbidden.  Consequently, 
risen  much  controversy  as  to  the 

or  otherwise  of  a  Good  Friday 
i  Service.  The  advocates  point  to 
s,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  in  the 
ik,  but  the    opponents,  who  hold 

the  Passion  itself  is,  so  to  speak, 

the  memorial  is  out  of  place, 
the  portions  of  Scripture  referred 
mded  for  an  Ante-Communion 
1  for  the  complete  reading  of  the 
iccount  of  the  Passion.  There  is 
ative  dictum  on  the  subject,  but 
actice  is  largely  against  the  Good 
imunion. 

inion  of  the  Sick.— A  special 
lie  Common  Prayer  Book  for  the 
le  who  are  unable  through  sick- 
municate  in  church. 

union  Table.    [Altar.] 
iTvi«n      [Socialism.] 
itation.    [Tithes.] 
Btata.    [Bohemia.] 
benteft.     [Catechism.] 

ne,  or  Completoritun,  is  the 
e  canonical  hours  for  Common 
Ioubs.] 

itella.    [Military  Orders.] 
rvincial.— The  style  of  a  bishop 
province  in  relation  to  the  other 
he  same. 
[Positivism.] 

tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary.— 

£  been  a  "  pious  opinion  "  in  the 
irch  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
ithout  sin.  But  that  it  was  not 
of  the  Primitive  Church  appears 
,ct  thAt  Tertullian  in  the  second 
igen  in  the  third,  St.  Basil  in  the 


fourth,  speak  of  her  as  wanting  in  faith ;  and 
St.  Chrysostom,  in  the  fifth,  goes  so  far  as  to 
write  of  the  "  ambition,  arrogance,  and  vain- 
glory "  which  made  her  desire  to  speak  with 
her  Son  [Matt.  xii.  46] ;  but  St.  Augustine 
expresses  himself  guardedly.  Though  he 
does  not  deny  that  she  was  born  in  original 
sin,  yet,  as  acknowledging  her  to  be  holy 
above  all  other  women  that  ever  lived,  he 
holds  it  possible  that  God's  grace  had  kept 
her  from  actual  sin.  St.  Bernard,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  went  farther  still,  and  taught 
that  though  conceived  in  sin  she  was  made  free 
from  it  before  her  birth ;  and  Duns  Scotus,  in 
the  fourteenth,  was  the  first  to  put  forward  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  the 
modern  sense.  From  that  time  the  doctrine 
and  the  cultus  of  the  Virgin  gradually  gained 
ground,  till  they  culminated  in  the  Bull 
Ineffabxlis  Deus  of  Pius  IX.  (Dec  8th,  1854), 
declaring  the  doctrine  a  dogma  of  faith,  and 
in  the  "  Mariolatry  "  of  the  modern  Roman 
Church. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Feast  of  the  Conception 
(Dec.8th),  still  marked  as  a  "  black-letter  day  " 
in  the  English  calendar,  was  at  first  in  memory 
of  the  supposed  Immaculate  Conception  rather 
than  of  the  mere  historical  event ;  for  though 
it  was  earlier  observed  in  the  East,  in  the 
West  it  is  first  found  at  the  time  of  the  rise 
of  the  doctrine.  In  the  East,  indeed,  it  occurs 
as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  and  is  there — 
singularly  enough,  as  it  seems  at  first  sight — 
called  the  "Conception  of  St.  Anne,  the 
mother  of  the  mother  of  God,"  *  but  that  the 
event  commemorated  is  the  same  is  shown  by 
the  offices ;  the  day  is  Dec  9th,  a  day  later 
than  in  the  West.  The  first  Western  Office 
is  found  in  1493,  and  was  almost  identical 
with  that  for  the  Virgin's  Nativity  (Sept. 
8th.) 

In  England  the  feast  was  first  ordered 
throughout  the  province  of  Canterbury  by 
Archbishop  Simon  Mepham,  1328,  and  in- 
serted in  the  calendar  for  general  observance 
by  Archbishop  Simon  Islip,  1362 ;  in  1549  the 
office  was  removed  from  the  first  'reformed 
Prayer  Book  printed  in  that  year,  and  the 
name  of  the  feast  expunged  from  the  calendar. 
The  name  was  not  replaced  in  any  Prayer 
Book  till  1604,  but  it  stands  in  Edward  VI.'s 
Primer  (1553),  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Latin 
Prayer  Book  (1560),  in  her  Orarium  (1560),  in 
her  New  Calendar  (1561),  and  in  her  Preces 
Privatae  (1564). 

The  Epistle  and  Gospel  of  the  Sarum  Use 
wereEcclus.  xxiv.  17-22;  Matt.  i.  1-16.  The 
last  verse  of  the  Epistle  has  been  thought  to 
be  curiously  prophetic  of  modern  Mariolatry. 

Conclave  (literally,  a  "  place  that  may  be 
locked  with  a  key").      A  name  applied  both 

*  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  different  nature  of 
the  Greek  and  Latiu  words,  both  alike  translated 
"  conception ; "  the  former  refers  to  the  mother 
alone,  the  latter  may  refer  to  the  infant  also. 
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to  the  place  where  the  cardinals  meet  for 
the    election    of   a  new  Pope,  and  also   to 
the  assembly  itself.      The    election  to    the 
Papacy  must  take  place  in  the  city  where  the 
last  pontiffs  death  occurred.    As  many  deal 
cellules  as  there  are  cardinals  are  built,  with 
lodges  and  places  for  the  conclavists,  i.e.  per- 
sonal attendants,  who  shut  themselves  in  to 
wait  on  and  serve  the  cardinals.     These  little 
chambers  have    each   their  number,  and  as 
the  figures  are  drawn  at  hazard,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  cardinals  of  different  factions  lodge 
near  one  another.    The  cellules  are  made  up 
during  the  nine  days  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
Pope's  funeral,  during  which  time  anybody 
may  go  into  the  conclave  and  see  them ;  they  are 
hung  on  the  outside  with  green  serge  or  camb- 
let,  and  over  each  are  the  arms  of  the  cardinal 
who  lives  in  it.     They  all  open  on  a  corridor. 
The  day  after  the  Pope's  burial — that  is,  tho 
tenth  after  his  death — the  cardinals,  having 
heard  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  go  in 
procession  two  by  two  to  the  conclave,  there 
to  remain  shut  out  from  the  world  until  a 
Pope  is  elected.     Strict  precautions  are  taken 
that  no  communications  shall  pass  between 
them  and  the  outer  world;  the  object  of  this 
confinement  is  that  the  election  may  be  free 
and  unbiassed.    They  all  meet  in  the  chapel 
every  day,  morning  and  evening,  for  a  "  scru- 
tiny," which  is  done  by  writing  their  suffrages 
in  little  billets,  and  putting  them  in  a  chalice 
that  stands  upon  the  altar ;  when  all  are  put 
in,  two  cardinals  are  chosen  by  the  rest  to 
read  out  the  names,  and  keep  an  account 
of  the  number  for   each;    and  this  is  done 
until  two- thirds  join  for  the  same    person. 
Popes  are  usually  chosen  after  this  manner, 
but  there  are  two  other  methods  :  acclamation, 
or  quasi-inspiration,  where  all  the  cardinals 
cry  out  with  one  voice ;   compromise,  where 
the  election  is  entrusted  to  a  small  committee. 
On  one  occasion,  in  1799,  at  the  election  of 
Pius   VII.,  the    conclave  was  confined  six 
months  before  the  election  was  completed. 
During  the  conclave  each  cardinal  is  allowed 
but  two  servants,  or  three  at  most,  and  this 
extension  is  only  permitted  to  princes,  or  as  a 
particular  privilege. 

Concordat. — A  treaty  between  the  Pope 
and  a  temporal  sovereign,  settling  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State.  There  have 
been  several  such  concordats,  but  the  name 
first  came  into  use  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
That  was  the  period  when  modern  nations 
had  become  consolidated  and  organised. 
The  popes  could  no  longer,  as  in  the  days  of 
Iiildebrand,  drive  emperors  and  kings  to 
extremities;  they  had  themselves  to  make 
concessions.  The  first  concordats,  so  called, 
arose  out  of  the  Papal  schism  and  the  councils 
which  resulted  from  it.  Tho  nations  were 
resolved  upon  reforms  in  tho  Church,  and 
Pope  Martin  V.,  on  his  election  after  the 
Council  of  Constance,  was  forced  to  promise 


them.  Concordats  were  made  with 
Germany,  and  England.  The  nuj 
cardinals  was  limited,  appeals  to  t 
were  restricted,  Papal  demands  for  mo 
checked,  and  rules  were  made  against 
The  concordat  with  France  was  ad* 
the  French  Church  under  the  nam 
Pragmatic  Sanction  (a.d.  1438),  an 
porated  with  the  law  of  the  country. 
did  not  work  easily ;  both  sides  wen 
by  it,  and  a  fresh  concordat  was  i 
Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  in  1516. 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Parliam 
clergy,  and  the  university,  but  in 
was  complied  with. 

In  1564,  Pope  Pius  IV.  sent  several 
Charles  IX.,  by  virtue  of  which  he  n 
and  took  away  the  right  which  several  i 
and  monasteries  had  to  elect  their 
and  empowered  the  king  to  nominate 
promotions.  The  French  clergy,  at ' 
sembly  in  1579,  and  again  in  1585,  fr 
petitioned  King  Henry  III.  to  rei 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  By  the  Rerol 
1789  the  Church  was  disestablished  in 
but  was  re-established  by  a  concords 
1801)  between  Pius  VII.  and  Napoleo 
number  of  bishops  was  reduced  fi 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  to  sixty,  and  t 
of  nomination  was  vested  in  the  First 
The  clergy  were  to  be  paid  at  a  fix 
all  landed  property  going  to  the  Sti 
the  Bourbon  Restoration  this  Conom 
abolished,  but  in  1830  it  was  restore 
and  it  still  forms  the  basis  of  ag 
between  Home  and  the  Gallican 
Thore  have  been  several  concordat 
the  German  States,  of  which  one  clan 
tion.  This  was  the  concordat  with 
in  1855,  which  was  altogether  reac 
Tt  seemed  to  restore  medievalism,  so  < 
did  it  place  everything  in  the  powsi 
Papal  Curia.  The  result  was  that 
immediately  began  to  be  ostracised 
othor  states,  and  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  i 
resulted  in  cutting  her  off  from  Gk 
Tho  concordat  was  now  powerless  I 
Austria,  and  on  the  declaration  of 
Infallibility,  in  1870,  was  formally  ab 

Concurrence  of  Holy-dayi.- 

clesiastical  language,  there  is  a  d£ 
between  concurrence  and  occukbbi 
latter  term  is  used  when  two  fall  on! 
day,  as  a  saint's  day  or  other  holy-day  d 
day  ;  the  former,  when  they  fall  on  U 
running,  as  when  the  eve  of  a  saintfl 
other  holy-day  is  on  a  Sunday,  or  fi 
The  only  way  in  the  English  Churostf 
to  observe  the  eve  of  any  feast  is  bj 
at  Evening  Prayer  of  the  collect  of  tfcl 
and  this  Evening  Prayer  is  technical^ 
the  "  first  vespers  "  of  that  feast,  tin 
ing  Prayer  said  on  the  feast  itsjs| 
the  "  second  vespers."  But  a  second 
always,  without  exception,  takes  ptf 
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L;  thus,  in  both  the  cases  above- 
d  the  collect  of  the  day  itself  will 
rst,  and  will  be  followed  by  that  of 
day. 

8,  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
ion  on  the  Table  of  Lessons  pro- 
their  amended  tables,  proper  lessons 
Eves  of  Advent,  Whit,  and  Trinity 
These,  if  adopted,  would  be  subject 
f  the  same  kind ;  they  would  be  used, 
nee,  where  the  eve  was  an  ordinary 
r,  but  would  give  way  to  the  lessons 
idrew's  Day,  or  St.  Barnabas'. 

ignity  and  Congruity.— Terms 

the    schoolmen    to   express   their 
opinions  relative  to  human  merit  and 

otists  maintained  that  it  is  possible  for 
his  natural  state  so  to  live  as  to 
le  grace  of  God,  by  which  he  may  be 
to  obtain  salvation,  this  natural 
myruitas)  for  grace  being  such  as  to 
to  Deity  to  grant  it.  Such  is  the 
vnyruity. 

bomists,  on  the  other  hand,  contended 
i,  by  the  Divine  assistance,  is  capable 
ring  as  to  merit  eternal  life,  to  be 
wsd%gnus)  of  it  in  the  sight  of  God. 
lypothesis,  the  question  of  previous 
on  for  the  grace  which  enables  him 
rthy  is  not  introduced.  This  is  the 
vndiynity. 

itional    Immortality.  —  The 

on  calling  itself  "The  Conditional 
lity  Association "  was  founded  in 
ts  fundamental  principles  are,  first, 
le  Scriptures  are  Inspired  of  God,  and 
of  Faith  and  Life ;  and  Immortality 
nal  Life  are  only  obtainable  through 
Union  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
♦The  Wages  of  Sin  is  Death,  but 
>f  God  is  Eternal  Life  in  Jesus  Christ 
1/    [Rom.  vi.  23.] 

onsequence  it  follows  that  the  soul  is 
ted  immortal,  but  that  the  faithful 
^mortality  as  a  free  gift,  that  at  the 
>f  Christ  the  wicked  shall  be  utterly 
i,  and  "  be  as  though  they  had  not 

death  of  the  wicked  is  spoken  of  as 
»rf* — their  *  perishing* — their  being 
4  at  natural  brute  beasts' — their 
burnt  up,  as  chaff* — '  cut  off' — 
ut  of  the  book  of  life* — all  convey- 
iea  of  the  final  termination  of  exist- 
ut,  though  God's  awful  justice  will 
lisplayed  in  the  doom  of  the  ungodly, 
nany  or  their  few  stripes,  an  immor- 
mffenng  is  nowhere  taught  in  Scrip- 
Paper  issued  by  the  Association.) 

trance. — This  word  is  used  to  ex- 
a  meeting  to  discuss  differences  of 
(2)  clerical  meetings,  divided  into 

conferences,  where  clergy  meet  of 


their  own  free  choice,  and  chapter  or  epis- 
copal conferences,  called  by  constituted 
authority;  (3)  sermons  in  defence  of  the 
Faith ;  (4)  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Wes- 
leyans,  and  some  other  bodies. 

Under  the  first  head,  there  have  been  two 
remarkable  conferences  in  England,  the 
Hampton  Court  and  the  Savoy,  which  are 
described  under  their  respective  heads.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  two  held  at  Lam- 
beth in  1867  and  1868.  [Lambeth  Confer- 
ences.] 

Confession  of  Sin  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  very  important  sign,  concomitant,  or 
part  of  true  penitence. 

It  may  be  addressed  (1)  to  God  alone,  in  the 
strict  privacy  of  personal  devotions ;  or 

(2)  Publicly,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation, 
as  was  the  primitive  practice  of  the  Church 
for  those  penitents  who  had  been  guilty  of 
open,  or  less  often  of  secret,  sins ;  and  here  a 
spontaneous  confession  usually  obtained  some 
shortening  of  the  period,  or  alleviation  of  the 
rigour,  of  the  inflicted  penance. 

(3)  Of  a  similar  nature  to  this  is  (a)  that 
public  general  confession  uttered  by  the 
whole  congregation,  morning  and  evening,  in 
the  daily  offices  of  the  English  Church:  a 
practice  which  (for  Matins)  is  at  least  as  early 
as  the  fourth  century;  and  (b)  the  precisely 
parallel  confession  in  the  Communion  Office  of 
the  same  Church,  which  again  is  consonant 
with,  and  indeed  derived  from,  the  ancient 
liturgies,  both  Eastern  and  Western,  and  the 
modern  Roman  Use.  In  most  of  these  the 
priest  and  his  ministers  make  some  sort  of 
confession  of  guilt  and  un worthiness  before 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  Especially 
interesting  is  it  to  note  the  form  in  the  Roman 
Ordo  Missal  still  in  use,  where  the  priest  and 
the  ministers  (representing  the  people)  in 
turn  make  a  humble  confession  the  one  to 
the  other,  and  in  turn  pray  for  God's  forgive- 
ness and  absolution  the  one  for  the  other. 

(4)  Confessions  were,  in  the  early  Church, 
also  made  to  the  bishop  with  his  body  of 
presbyters,  especially  of  crimes  which  impli- 
cated others.  But  this  practice  would  seem 
to  have  been  superseded  quite  early  in  the 
East  by  the  appointment  of  the  paniten- 
tiarius  (q.v.),  and  somewhat  later  in  the  West, 
when  (5)  the  habit  of  private  and  so-called 
auricular  confession  to  a  priest  began  to  spring 
up.  This  habit  no  doubt  had  its  origin  in  the 
desire  of  resorting  for  advice  and  comfort  to 
one  whose  vocation  and  ministry  rendered  him 
the  fittest  person  to  consult.  This  kind  of 
confession  is  not  required  from  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  its  use  is  contem- 
plated, and  even  recommended,  in  special  cases, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  two  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  Prayer  Book.  The  first  is 
from  the  Exhortation  in  the  Communion 
Service  :— 

"  And  because  it  is  requisite  that  no  man 
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should  come  to  the  Holy  Communion  but 
with  a  full  trust  in  God's  mercy,  and  with  a 
quiet  conscience :  therefore,  if  there  be  any  of 
you  who  by  this  means  cannot  quiet  his  own 
conscience  therein,  but  requireth  further  com- 
fort or  counsel,  let  him  come  to  me,  or  to 
some  other  learned  and  discreet  minister  of 
God's  Word,  and  open  his  grief,  that  by  the 
ministry  of  God's  Holy  Word  he  may  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  absolution,  together  with 
ghostly  counsel  and  advice,  to  the  quieting  of 
his  conscience,  and  avoiding  of  all  scruple  and 
doubtfulness." 

The  second  is  a  rubric  in  the  Service  for 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  : — 

"  Here  shall  the  sick  person  be  moved  to 
make  a  special  confession  of  his  sins,  if  ho 
feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty 
matter.  After  which  confession,  the  priest 
shall  absolve  him  (if  he  humbly  and  heartily 
desire  it)." 

General  confession  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired in  the  Primitive  Church,  but  from  the 
beginning  private  confession  was  sometimes 
used,  apparently  under  the  circumstances 
spoken  of  in  the  rubrics  which  we  hare 
quoted.  [See  James  v.  6,  and  Bingham's  Ant., 
Book  xv.  c8,{  6.]. 

In  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  auri- 
cular confession  is  obligatory  before  Com- 
munion. Probably  this  obligation  took  its 
origin  in  the  cloister. 

Pope  Leo  the  Great  was  the  first  to  make 
private  confession  a  legal  institution,  but  it 
was  not  made  compulsory  till  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century.  The  Synod  of  Liege  in  710 
ordered  that  every  person  should  confess 
once  a  year  to  the  priest  of  the  parish,  and 
the  Lateran  Council  in  1215  confirmed  this 
decree. 

The  three  creeds  are  the  recognised  con- 
fessions of  the  Church  of  England.  [Creeds.] 
The  Greek  Church  has  an  authorised  "  Ortho- 
dox Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Greek  Church."  But  the  word  in  this  sense 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  standards  put  forth 
by  the  Protestant  Communions.  [Protestant 
Confessions.] 

Confessional.— (1)  A  scat  in  which  a 
priest  sits  to  hear  confessions.  (2)  Some- 
times applied  to  the  system  of  auricular 
confession. 

Confessor. — A  title  which  has  had  many 
connotations  in  ecclesiastical  usage,  retaining, 
however,  more  or  less  prominently  through- 
out, one  essential  notion  :  that,  namely,  of  free 
confession  of  belief  in  Christ. 

Thus,  (1)  in  the  earliest  times  the. term 
confessor  meant  one  who  confessed  Christ  by 
suffering  death  for  Him,  being  in  this  sense 
synonymous  with  martyr  (q.v.).  Very  soon, 
however,  these  two  terms  were  more  care- 
fully distinguished,  and  so,  (2)  while  martyr 
served  to  denominate  one  who  suffered  actual 
death  for  Christ,  confessor   meant  one   who 


endured  any  suffering  short  of  death  1 
and  in  St.  Cyprian's  time  (about  2 
such  extraordinary,  and  often  excel 
spect  was  shown  for  such  a  confessor' 
and  recommendations,  that  any  lapse 
who  held  a  certificate  of  penitence 
parts,  as  it  was  called)  written  by  i 
often  straightway  re-admitted  into  i 
munion  with  the  Church,  without 
investigation  or  period  of  probation 
take  in  Church  discipline  which  St. 
struggled  hard,  and  at  length  succesi 
stop.  But  (3)  confessor  might  al 
simply  one  who  by  his  pacific,  good, 
right  walk,  confesses  Christ  in  every* 
a  sense  in  which  all  believers  mi 
worthy  of  the  appellation ;  hence  (4 
applied  to  pre-eminent  examples 
Christ-like  holiness  and  purity  of  1 
after  a  peaceful  death.  Thus,  for  ini 
the  calendar  of  the  English  Church,  i 
as  Augustine  and  Jerome  are  styled  e 
(5)  Another  less  common  use  of  t 
seems  to  have  been  to  denote  singing 
choristers,  an  inferior  grade  of  els 
confessed  Christ  with  their  voices  ii 
worship. 

Again,  (6)  the  title  was  transferred 
who  confesses  Christ  to  one  who  m 
cially  confesses  his  sins  and  short 
and  so  denotes  a  monk  who,  givinj 
world,  devotes  himself  to  a  life  of  ] 
and  self -mortification ;  and,  (7)  last 
one  who  himself  makes  confessioi 
transferred  to  the  priest  (in  the 
Church)  who  receives  the  confessions* 
but  whose  proper  name  in  Latin  is  mr 
ot  pcenitentiaritu(q.v.)y  rather  than  M 

Confirmation.— That  rite,  acot 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  . 
through  which  the  fuller  gifts  of  1 
Ghost  are  received  by  those  who  h 
baptised.  The  theory  concerning  i 
as  the  fulness  of  Christian  bap( 
not  instituted  by  our  Lord  till  th« 
His  Ascension,  we  can  expect  to  fin 
mal  institution  by  Him  of  a  rite  wh 
succeed  it.  Still,  since  His  earliest 
had  been,  "  Except  a  man  be  born 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
Kingdom  of  God, "  it  is  contended  th 
patory  instructions  concerning  cos 
had  been  among  the  "  things  perti 
the  Kingdom  of  God  "  whereof  in 
forty  days  He  spoke  with  His 
And  as  a  fact,  we  find  them  almost 
using  a  rite  of  this  nature  for  the  | 
the  Holy  Ghost  [Acts  viii.  17] ;  the  i 
tion  by  them  of  those  Samaritans  bl 
Philip  the  Deacon  shows  us  that  tbl 
not  received  as  an  invariable  and  is 
part  of  baptism;  therefore,  it  is  i 
is  a  safe  conclusion  that  when  the 
promised  this  gift  [Acts  ii.  38] ,  • 
baptism,  to  the  3,000  converts  at  ] 
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ifexred  it  after  the  manner  of  con- 
i,  having  first  [ver.  41]  baptised  them. 
t  recorded  confirmation  is  that  of 
«Un  disciples  in  Acts  xix.  6,  and  the 
ferred  to  in  Heb.  vi.  2,  "  the  doctrine 
em  and  of  laying  on  of  hands." 
d  (160-220),  Cyprian  (200-258),  Cyril 
lem  ( 3 1 5-386) ,  all  describe  and  explain 
re  of  confirmation  as  the  giving  of 
r  Ghost :  and  the  earliest  remaining 
tion  Office  is  of  the  date  of  472, 
more  than  a  century  after  the  last 
lis  is  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Pope 
another  is  in  that  of  Pope  St. 
the  Great,  590  ;  and  after  little  more 
iier  century  (700),  we  have  one  for 
ae  of  York  in  the  pontifical  of  Arch- 
gbert  of  York;  this  was  first  pub- 
f  the  Surtees  Society  in  1853 :  it  is 
the  same  as  was  used  by  St.  Cuth- 
primitive  times  confirmation  imme- 
ollowed  baptism,  both  rites  being 
Ted  by  the  bishop ;  and  when,  later, 
g  of  baptism  fell  to  the  priest,  con- 
was  differently  dealt  with  in  the  East 
a  West :  in  the  former  it  was  allowed 
en,  as  it  still  is,  by  the  priest  with 
ly  consecrated  chrism ;  in  the  latter 
xirated  from  baptism.  This  separa- 
widely  established  by  the  end  of  the 
xntury :  the  age  of  the  confirmed 
later  varied  from  seven  to  twelve: 
onement  of  the  rite  to  fifteen  or  six- 
comparatively  late.  Confirmation, 
is  the  complement  (not  the  comple- 
>tism  being  in  itself  complete)  of 
must  necessarily  contain  a  renewal 
mal  vows,  and  it  did  so  virtually  in 
ministration  of  the  rite  to  infants, 
mally  in  the  present  usage.  And 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  vows  are 
ly  made  by  those  who  originally 
m  unconsciously  through  others,  this 
he  ordinance  has  become  more  and 
•minent,  and  the  form  of  the  Eng- 
•e  has  been  modified  in  accordance 
The  old  Sarum  Use  retained  in  full 
as  the  view  of  the  conferring  of  the 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  all  its  essen- 
•as  literally  translated  in  1549;  but 
his  petition,  "  Send  down  .  .  .  upon 
y  Holy  Ghost'*  was  changed  into 
hen  them  .  .  .  with  the  Holy 
ind  another  was  entirely  omitted : 
i  and  strengthen  them  with  the 
nction  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  How- 
t  ancient  prayer  for  the  Holy 
itQl  retained ;  and  this  is  regarded  as 
;ial  part  of  the  office — as,  in  fact,  the 
1,  the  rest  being  subsidiary  and,  pro- 
it  may  be,  unessential. 
e  of  Chrism  at  confirmation,  given 
9,  has  been  already  mentioned  under 
d ;  another  and  rather  singular 
d  in  the  Roman  pontifical  (where  it 
ins)  about  the  thirteenth  century,  | 
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but  never  used  in  England,  was  the  "  alapa  " 
— a  slight  blow  on  the  cheek  given  by  the 
bishop,  said  by  some  authorities  to  represent 
the  imposition  of  hands,  by  others  to  typify 
the  battle  to  be  fought  for  Christ. 

Confirmation  of  a  Bishop.— The 

ratification  by  the  archbishop  of  a  dean  and 
chapter's  election  to  a  vacant  bishopric.  This 
right,  which  before  the  Reformation  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pope,  the  archbishop  received 
by  25  Hen.  VIII.,  cap.  20,  the  Act  now  regu- 
lating the  making  of  bishops ;  it  was  repealed 
by  1  Edw.  VI. ,  cap.  2  (for  appointing  bishops 
by  letters  patent),  but  revived  by  1  Eliz.,  cap. 
1.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  are  that  on  the 
vacancy  of  a  bishopric  the  dean  and  chapter 
are  (1)  to  certify  the  same  to  the  Crown  and 
pray  licence  to  elect ;  (2)  the  licence,  or  congi 
(Teliret  being  granted,  and  a  cleric  recom- 
mended by  the  Crown,  they  are  (3)  to  proceed 
to  elect ;  if  they  do  not  elect,  or  do  not  elect  the 
recommended  cleric,  within  twenty  days,  they 
are  liable  to  a  pramunire,  i.e.  forfeiture. 
(4)  The  recommended  cleric,  being  elected 
and  returned  to  the  Crown,  is  to  be  (5)  pre- 
sented to  the  archbishop  and  two  bishops,  or 
if  elect  to  an  archbishopric)  to  four  bishops, 
or  confirmation,  and,  unless  he  be  already  a 
bishop,  for  consecration.  This  confirmation  is 
by  old  use  performed  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bow,  commonly  called  Bow  Church ; 
it  is  a  very  elaborate  procedure,  requiring  the 
exhibition  of  no  fewer  than  eleven  deeds  to 
prove  categorically  even  the  smallest  step  in 
the  whole  process.  [See  Brook's  Ecclesiastical 
late,  s.v.  **  Bishop. ']  The  most  important 
one  is  the  "  citation  of  opposers ; "  these,  of 
course,  very  seldom  appear.  There  was  a  case 
in  1628,  when  objections  were  made  to  the 
confirmation  of  Richard  Montagu,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  but  were  overruled  for  want  of 
legal  form ;  and  the  cases  of  the  bishoprics  of 
Hereford  in  1858,  and  Exeter  in  1869,  are  still 
celebrated.*  The  last  and  formal  sentence  of 
confirmation  pronounced  by  the  archbishop  or 
presiding  bishop  is  that  by  which  the  spiritu- 
alities are  restored;  and  (6)  consecration,  if 
necessary,  following,  completes  with  enthroni- 
sation  (performed  by  the  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury)  the  filling  of  the  bishopric. 

Confraternity. — An  association,  gener- 
ally of  laymen,  having  some  religious  or 
charitable  object. 

Confucius. — A  famous  Chineso  philoso- 
pher, born  b.c.  551,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  now 
called  the  Province  of  Shantung,  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family.  His  father,  Sholiam-he, 
had  a  considerable  office  in  the  kingdom  of 
Shum,  but  he  died  when  his  sou  was  three 

*  In  the  Hereford  case,  when  the  conurmer  re- 
fused to  hear  the  objections,  a  mandamus  was 
applied  for  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  compel 
the  hearing,  but  was  refused,  the  four  judges  being 
equally  divided. 
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years  old.  The  widow,  though  very  poor, 
encouraged  her  son  in  his  love  of  reading, 
and  his  great  ability  and  solid  judgment  got 
him  considerable  reputation  from  his  very 
youth ;  and  being  mandarin,  and  employed  in 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  he 
soon  made  it  appear  how  important  it  was 
that  the  kings  themselves  should  be  philo- 
sophers, or  make  use  of  philosophers  as  their 
ministers.  The  knowledge  of  morals  and 
politics,  whereof  he  was  a  master,  made  him 
much  esteemed  in  the  government  of  the 
State  and  the  establishment  of  laws;  and 
young  men  came  in  crowds  to  hear  his  lec- 
tures. On  his  mother's  death,  when  he  was 
twenty-four,  he  retired  for  three  years  to 
mourn  for  her,  and  his  example  is  still  fol- 
lowed. Yet,  notwithstanding  his  care,  his 
prince's  court  was  much  disordered  by 
several  young  ladies  sent  by  the  King  of  Shi 
to  effeminate  the  monarch  of  Lu,  and  make 
him  neglect  the  care  of  his  kingdom.  Con- 
fucius, finding  the  king  would  not  listen  to 
his  advice,  quitted  his  place  and  the  Court,  and 
retired  to  the  kingdom  of  Shum,  where  he 
taught  moral  philosophy  with  such  extraordi- 
nary applause  that  he  soon  had  3,000  scholars, 
and  of  these  seventy-two  surpassed  the  rest  in 
learning  and  virtue ;  for  the  seventy-two  the 
Chinese  still  cherish  special  veneration.  He 
divided  his  doctrine  into  four  parts,  and  his 
scholars  into  so  many  classes,  or  schools.  The 
first  order  was  of  those  who  studied  to  acquire 
virtue ;  the  second  of  those  who  learned 
eloquence  and  the  art  of  reasoning;  in  the 
third  the  government  of  the  Stato  and  the 
duty  of  magistrates  were  dealt  with ;  the 
fourth  was  taken  up  wholly  with  noble  dis- 
courses of  all  that  concerned  morals.  This 
great  man  was  extraordinarily  modest,  declar- 
ing openly  that  he  was  not  the  first  inventor 
of  this  doctrine — that  he  only  collected  it  out 
of  his  predecessors'  writings,  especially  those 
of  the  kings  of  Yao  and  Shun,  who  lived 
above  500  years  before  his  time;  and  he 
used  to  say  there  was  a  very  holy  man  in 
the  western  lands,  called  Sifam  Zen  Shim- 
guin.  He  died  b.c.  478.  His  tomb  at 
Shantung  is  held  in  deep  respect.  It  is 
walled-in  like  a  mediaeval  town.  This  philo- 
sopher has  been  held  in  such  veneration  in 
China  for  above  2,000  years  that  none  can 
come  to  the  quality  of  a  mandarin  without 
passing  as  doctor  in  the  teaching  of  Con- 
fucius. Each  town  has  a  palace  consecrated 
to  his  memory,  and  when  any  officers  pass 
before  it  they  quit  their  palanquin,  and  go 
some  way  afoot  to  show  their  honour  for  his 
memory.  The  fronts  of  these  fine  buildings 
have  his  great  titles  in  golden  letters,  as 
To  the  Great  Master,  the  Famous,  the  Wise 
King  of  Learning  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  veneration 
amounts  to  worship. 

The  teaching  of  Confucius  took  for  its  ulti- 
mate end  the  promotion  of  tranquillity,  and 
ho  taught  that  this  was  to  be  done  through 


the  faithful  performance  of  all  dr 
laid  down  laws  for  social  interc 
made  all  government  a  paternal 
He  was  certainly  one  of  the  finest  a 
of  heathen  teachers — a  man  of 
wisdom  rather  than  a  solver  of  har< 
or  a  profound  thinker.  The  in 
servatism  of  the  Chinese  character  h 
refused  to  accept  any  other  text- 
his  writings,  but  probably,  as  the  a 
spite  of  itself,  forced  to  fall  in  witl 
civilisations  of  the  world,  the  in 
Confucius  will  wane. 

Cong£  d'£lire. — The  licence 
bishop  granted  by  the  Crown  to  a 
chapter.  [Confirmation  of  a  Bias 
phrase  is  one  of  the  few  survivals  oJ 
old  Norman-French  in  legal  forma 
are  the  forms  of  royal  assent  or  ref u 
in  Parliament. 

Congregation.— In  its  widest 

word  designates  the  whole  Churcl 
commonly  used  of  those  memtx 
Church  who  worship  in  a  particular 
In  the  Roman  Church  it  is  ap] 
a  community  bound  together  by  ; 
rule.  Such  are  the  Oratorians,  the 
the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles,  the  Redi 
and  Passionists.  [See  these  unde 
spoctive  heads.]  (2)  The  various  < 
into  which  the  cardinals  are  divid 
organisation  of  business.  These  coo 
havo  plenary  powers  in  their 
spheres,  their  decisions,  when  auti 
being  taken  as  though  given  by 
himself.  But  they  may  not  interp 
beyond  the  written  law.  The  Con 
are  those  (a)  of  the  Consistory; 
Inquisition;  (e)  of  the  Index; 
Propaganda ;  (e)  of  Rites ;  (/)  of  '. 
of  Indulgences ;  (h)  of  Explaining  1 
of  Trent;  (i)  of  Immunities;  (J) 
and  Regulars;  (k)  of  Discipline; 
Morals  of  Bishops ;  (m)  of  such  1 
as  are  to  be  suppressed.  Most  of 
dealt  with  under  their  sever 
Concerning  the  rest,  a  few  word 
needed.  The  Congregation  for 
the  Council  of  Trent  was  appoint* 
Pius  IV.,  at  the  desire  of  the  Coon 
purpose  of  explaining  any  queotii 
cipline  or  faith  that  may  at  any  tin 
of  the  decrees  of  the  Council.  XI 
gation  of  Immunities  has  before  it*] 
of  asylum  and  clerical  immunitioi 
civil  law  has  almost  done  away 
rights,  this  is  now  one  of  the  least 
of  the  congregations.  That  of  J 
Regulars  settles  disputes  which  ad 
bishops  and  monasteries,  and  Hi 
cipline  enters  into  monastic  mi 
That  of  the  Morals  of  Bishops  rigid] 
the  character  of  persons  recomi 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  That  w 
with  suppressed   monasteries    is. 
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Commission.  It  not  only  takes 
»  of  those  monasteries  which  have  no 
e  means  of  support,  but  controls  the 
of  founders  and  benefactors.  There 
er  "  Congregations/'  and  occasionally 
constituted  for  special  purposes. 

rentionalists.— A  name  taken  of 
■a  by  the  body  formerly  known  as 
dints  (q.v.). 

listinctive  principle  of  Congregation- 
ays  an  authoritative  writer  of  this 
3  that  a  Church,  composed  of  those 
evidence  to  each  other  of  their  being 
a,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  that  all 
i  of  faith,  discipline,  and  membership 
e  settled  by  its  members  when  as- 
far  the  purpose "  (Dr.  D.  Russell), 
ct  their  own  officers,  and  recognise 
)  classes  of  officials:  —  (1)  Pastors, 
r  bishops  (which  terms  they  hold  to 
the  same  thing),  charged  with  the 
affaire  of  the  Church ;  and  (2)  dea- 
ho  manage  the  temporal  business, 
lrch  is  independent  of  all  others,  and 
n  supreme  court.  In  cases  of  diffi- 
may  ask  advice  of  other  churches, 
not  bound  by  that  advice.  Congre- 
sts  hold  themselves  different  from 
lians  on  this  point,  inasmuch  as  the 
onduct  their  business  by  means  of 
it  which  delegates  appear;  no  such 
s  recognised  by  Congregationalists. 
old  that  "  the  New  Testament  con- 
ther  in  form  of  express  statute,  or  in 
iple  and  practice  of  apostles  and  apo- 
lurches,  ail  the  articles  of  faith  neces- 
»  believed,  and  all  the  principles  of 
d  discipline  requisite  for  constituting 
erning  Christian  Churches ;  and  that 
traditions,  fathers,  councils,  canons 
eds,  possess  no  authority  over  the 
Christians." 

Congregational  Union,  it  will  be  thus 
s  no  authority  to  control  the  faith  or 
e  of  its  component  parts.  The  con- 
.  of  it  opens  with  this  "  Fundamental 
e.  The  Union  recognises  the  right 
individual  Church  to  administer  its 
ree  from  external  control,  and  shall 
ly  case  assume  legislative  authority 
ne  a  court  of  appeal."  The  objects 
»y  the  Union  are,  in  the  same  docu- 
clared  to  be  "to  uphold  and  extend 
ical  religion,  primarily  in  connection 
arches  of  the  Congregational  order; 
>te  Scriptural  views  of  Christian  f el- 
and organisation ;  to  strengthen  the 
relations  of  the  Congregational 
s,  and  facilitate  co-operation  in  every- 
fecting  their  common  interests ;  to 
correspondences  with  the  Congrega- 
mrches  and  other  Christian  communi- 
lghout  the  world ;  to  obtain  statistics 
to  Congregational  Churches  at  home 
»d;   to  assist  in  procuring  perfect 


religious  equality  for  all  British  subjects,  and 
in  promoting  reforms  bearing  on  their  moral 
and  social  condition."  The  Congregational 
Year-Book  of  1885  gives  a  report  of  the  62nd 
annual  meeting  of  the  Union  in  May,  1884, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parker, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  Congregational 
Churches  are  steadily  increasing ;  that  in 
London  there  were  252  churches,  and  227 
ministers  in  charge;  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  4,347  churches;  in  Scotland,  102; 
and  in  Ireland,  29.  The  volume  ends  with  a 
Declaration  of  Faith  and  Discipline,  agreed  to 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Union  in  1833. 

Congress,  Church. — An  annual  meeting 
of  clerical  and  lay  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Its  objects,  as  well  as  its  origin, 
are  best  described  in  the  words  of  Arch- 
deacon Emery,  the  original  and  present 
secretary : — "  The  first  Church  Congress  was 
held  in  King's  College  Hall,  Cambridge, 
in  November,  1861.  It  was  an  effort 
originated  by  men  who  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  for  drawing  more  closely  together  the 
clergy  and  faithful  laity  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  consult  as  to  the  best  measures  of 
Church  defence  and  Church  extension.  In 
the  original  letter  of  invitation,  dated  Oct. 
2nd,  1861,  sent  out  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Cambridge  Church  Defence 
Association,  which  was  formed  in  1859,  it 
is  stated :  * Our  object  in  assembling  this 
Congress  is  that  we  may  bring  together  a 
number  of  earnest-minded  men,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  practical  working  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and,  desirous  of  promoting 
its  efficiency,  to  consult  with  representatives 
of  the  various  Church  Defence  Associations 
throughout  the  country.'  The  first  meeting 
was  an  experiment,  but  it  was  a  successful 
one.  Each  year  since  has  witnessed  the 
assembling  of  a  Congress,  and  not  only  have 
the  varying  schools  of  thought  within  the 
Church  been  brought  into  more  friendly 
relations,  and  have  learnt  to  give  more 
respect  to  one  another's  opinions,  but  the 
possibility  of  working  together  as  one  in  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  good  for  all  has 
been  more  and  more  enforced  and  encour- 
aged. The  following  are  the  most  import- 
ant rules: — '  1.  That  points  of  theological 
doctrine  and  speculation  be  not  selected  as 
subjects  for  discussion.  2.  That  no  question 
arising  out  of  any  paper  read  or  subject 
treated  at  any  general  or  sectional  meeting 
be  put  to  the  vote.  3.  That  tho  several 
subjects  selected  for  discussion  be  introduced 
by  papers  and  prepared  speeches  (ordinarily 
not  more  than  four),  limited  in  length,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  local  committee,  but  that 
ample  time  be  reserved  in  each  session  for  free 
and  open  debate.  6.  That  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  where  the  Congress  is  held  be  pre- 
sident; but  in  the  event  of  the  bishop  not 
being  able  for  any  reason  to  preside,  he  be 
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requested  to  appoint  a  deputy.  7.  That  none 
but  bond  Jide  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  of  Churches  in  communion  with 
her,  be  permitted  to  address  the  Congress.'  " 
The  following  are  the  places  where  the  an- 
nual meetings  have  been  successively  held : — 
1861,  Cambridge;  1862,  Oxford;  1863,  Man- 
chester; 1864,  Bristol;  1865,  Norwich;  1866, 
York  ;  1867,  Wolverhampton;  1868,  Dublin ; 
1869,  Liverpool;  1870,  Southampton ;  1871, 
Nottingham;  1872,  Leeds;  1873,  Bath; 
1874,  Brighton;  1875,  Stoke-upon-Trent ; 
1876,  Plymouth;  1877,  Croydon;  1878,  Shef- 
field; 1879,  Swansea;  1 880,  Leicester ;  1881, 
Newcastle;  1882,  Derby;  1883,  Beading; 
1884,  Carlisle ;    1885,  Portsmouth. 

Consanguinity. — Alliance  by  blood,  in 
contrast  with  Affinity  (q.v.).  The  well- 
known  Table  of  Kindred  {i.e.  Consanguinity) 
and  Affinity,  showing  what  marriages  are 
forbidden  by  the  Church,  was  drawn  up  by 
Archbishop  Parker  in  1563,  and  set  forth  by 
authority. 

Consecration. — The  act  of  setting  apart 
things  or  persons  for  Divine  uses.  The 
Prayer  Book  has  a  service  for  the  consecration 
of  bishops.  The  law  of  the  Church  concern- 
ing such  consecration  is  very  fully  set  forth 
in  the  preface  to  the  Ordination  Services. 
[Bishop.]  A  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea 
orders  that  three  bishops  shall  take  part  in  a 
consecration.  This,  however,  is  a  measure 
of  security.  A  consecration  by  one  bishop 
would  be  valid,  though  uncanonical 

There  is  no  form  authoritatively  laid  down 
for  the  consecration  of  churches  or  church- 
yards, and  therefore  each  bishop  has  his  own ; 
but  they  are  almost  entirely  alike,  and  are 
taken,  with  slight  variations,  from  that  drawn 
up  by  Bishop  Andrewes  for  the  consecration 
of  Jesus  Church,  Southampton. 

Consecration  Prayer  in  the  Com- 
munion Service.— The  prayer  in  which  the 
elements  are  solemnly  blessed  in  the  Holy 
Communion.     It  is  so  called  in  the  rubric. 

Consistory. — A  meeting  of  official  persons 
to  transact  business,  the  name  itself  being 
derived  from  classical  times.  The  Roman 
Emperors  sat  in  consistory.  Every  bishop 
has  his  Consistory  Court,  held  before  his 
chancellor  or  commissary.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  word  is  now  confined  to 
the  Court  of  the  Pope,  his  Ecclesiastical 
Senate,  in  which,  presiding  over  the  whole 
body  of  cardinals,  he  deliberates  on  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.  The  congregation  of  the 
consistory  prepares  the  business.  An  old 
Roman  Catholic  writer  thus  describes  the 
meeting: — "It  is  held  with  the  greatest 
splendour  and  solemnity.  His  Holiness  pre- 
sides on  a  throne  covered  with  scarlet,  and 
upon  a  chair  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  cardinal 
priests  and  bishops  are  placed  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  cardinal  deacons  on  his  left. 


The  Public  Consistory  is  held  in  the 
of  St.  Peter's  Palace,  where  pri 
ambassadors  of  crowned  heads  are 
The  Pope  is  dressed  in  his  pontif 
The  other  prelates,  protonotaries,  a 
the  Rota,  and  other  officers,  sit  upoi 
of  the  State,  the  other  courtiers  ait 
ground.  Kings'  ambassadors  are 
the  Pope's  right;  the  fiscal  adv 
lawyers  for  the  exchequer  and  cons 
ranged  behind  the  cardinal  bishopi 
consistory  causes  are  pleaded  before 
The  Secret  Consistory  is  held  in 
chamber,  where  the  Pope's  throne 
seat  two  steps  high.  None  are  adm 
but  the  cardinals,  whose  votes  an 
every  debate;  and  in  this  sense  tl 
said  to  hold  a  consistory.  The 
bishoprics  or  abbeys  are  not  desp 
they  are  passed  the  consistory." 

Constance,  Council  of.  [Papa 
Constantino   the  Great. 

Constantius  Ceesar  and  his  wife  He] 
at  York,  Feb.  27th,  274.  His  I 
been  appointed  by  Diocletian  as  c 
with  himself  in  the  West,  but  was  c 
Caesar,  Diocletian's  title  being  Aug 
the  East,  Mazimian  was  Augustus, 
rius,  Ctesar.  Very  little  is  known  a 
tine's  early  years,  except  that  when 
divorced  Helena,  and  married  Th< 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  the  Emj 
cletian,  under  whom  he  served  at 
Germans,  Goths,  Sarmatians,  and 
He  was  present  at  the  promulgate 
edict  of  the  last  and  fiercest  of  the  pe 
against  the  Christians,  in  303,  at  1 
soon  after  which  the  palace  was 
lightning,  and  the  conjunction 
seems  to  have  made  a  great  imp) 
him.  Constantius  died  in  July, 
Constantine  was  proclaimed  his 
Galerius,  however,  only  allowed  nil 
of  Caesar,  giving  that  of  Augustus  t 
whilst  it  was  also  claimed  by  ] 
son  of  Maximian,  who,  with  1 
had  retired  from  governing.  Wl 
rivals  were  occupied  in  striving  to  i 
claims  good,  Constantino  spent  hi 
looking  after  his  Western  provino 
first  act  was  to  show  favour  to  the  i 
Maxentius  had  called  his  father 
retirement  to  help  him,  expectini 
would  be  content  with  the  name  of 
without  power ;  but  they  quarrelii 
father  allied  himself  to  Constan 
married  his  daughter  Fausta. 
afterwards  attempted  to  persuade 
to  resume  the  throne,  but,  failing  i 
returned  to  the  Court  of  Const! 
plotted  against  his  life.  The  $M 
found  out,  and  he  was  put  to  death 
Galerius,  who  found  himself  dying  d 
sickness,  issued  an  edict  of  toleimt 
Christians,  giving  them  permissiosi 
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ip  and  rebuild  their  churches,  and 
was  joined  by  Constantino  and 
he  latter  of  whom  had  been 
by  Galerius  as  one  of  the  Augusti 
rus  was  killed.  The  death  of 
>ught  on  war.  The  four  Emperors, 
i  Maximian  in  the  East,  and  Con- 

I  Maxentius  in  the  West,  had  all 
ed  Galerius  as  lord  paramount, 
ere  was  no  one  over  them.  The 
m  Emperors  both  wanted  sole 
ostantine,  with  his  army,  crossed 
»  Italy,  where  he  met  with  little 
owing    to    the    unpopularity    of 

He  took  Turin,  and  at  Milan 
ond  edict  in  favour  of  the  Chris- 
narched  southwards  till  within  a 
le,  where  Maxentius  had  prepared 

There,  according  to  the  well- 
ad,  during  the  afternoon  before 
Oct.  26th,  312),  he  saw  a  cross  in 
th  the  inscription  round  it,  "In 
r,"  and  in  the  night  Christ  came 
dream  and  told  him  to  place  His 
on  his  standard.  He  had  before 
Uy  disposed  towards  Christianity, 
his  time  he  accepted  it,  and  his 
s  followed  by  the  greater  part  of 

r  Maxentius  was  killed,  and  his 

i,  and  Constantino  entered  Rome 

He  immediately  issued  a  decree 

II  the  edicts  against  Christianity 
Hocletian,  and  granting  to  the 
unity  from  taxation. 

srwards  Licinius  also  defeated  his 
mian,  and  the  two  victors  for  a 
d  the  government  of  the  world 
Licinius  married  Constantia,  sister 
line,  but  mutual  jealousies  arose 
to  a  new  war.  Licinius  was 
Pannonia,  and,  by  the  cession  of 
gained  a  peace  which  lasted  nine 
ring  this  campaign  the  Council  of 
taken  place,  which  Constantino 
He  spent  the  time  of  the  peace 
ig  against  the  barbarians  who 
the  frontiers  of  his  empire,  and 
•al  advantages  over  the  Sarmatians 
The  war  was  renewed  in  con- 

the  cruel  and  unjust  conduct  of 
wards  the  Christians;  and  as 
's  army  was  vigorous  and  well 
through  his  wars  with  the  bar- 
die that  of  his  enemy  consisted 
lw  levies,  the  battle  of  Adrianople, 
idy,  323,  resulted  in  the  complete 
cinius.  He  was  soon  after  put  to 
ict  for  which  Constantino  cannot 
I  of  cruelty. 

ne,  being  now  sole  Emperor, 
■al  edicts  for  the  legal  establish  - 
he    Christian    religion    and    the 

of  all  idolatrous  worship.  On 
to  Rome,  he  was  so  incensed  by 
trances  of  the  people,  who  were 


dissatisfied  at  the  substitution  of  the  simplj 
rites  of  Christianity  for  the  Pagan  ceremonies, 
that  he  resolved  to  found  a  new  capital. 

After  choosing  and  discarding  many  sites, 
he  finally  chose  Byzantium,  which  had  great 
natural  advantages.  He  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  its  improvement,  and  called  it, 
after  his  own  name,  Constantinople ;  and 
this,  therefore,  has  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  first  Christian  city.  While  these  things 
were  in  progress,  events  happened  which 
show  the  dark  side  of  Constantino's  cha- 
racter. By  his  first  wife,  Minervina,  he  had 
had  a  son,  Crispus,  of  whom  and  of  Licinius, 
Constantino's  nephew,  Fausta  was  jealous,  and 
she  accused  them  of  treason.  In  his  rage, 
Constantine  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death 
without  a  trial.  The  falsehood  of  the  accusa- 
tion was  discovered  by  Helena,  Constantino's 
mother,  and  Fausta  was  suffocated  in  a  hot 
bath,  and  her  accomplices  privately  poisoned 
or  publicly  executed.  At  Easter,  337,  the 
Emperor  completed  his  Church  to  the  Holy 
Apostles,  and  about  a  week  later  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  was  baptised  on  his  death-bed  by 
Eusebius,  the  Arian  Bishop  of  Nicomedia. 
From  that  time  he  wore  only  the  white 
garment  of  the  neophyte,  and  died  on  Whit- 
sunday, in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  reign. 

Constitutions.  Apostolical. — A  col- 
lection in  eight  books  of  different  dates,  but 
none  of  them  belonging  to  Apostolic  times, 
though  they  profess  to  be  written  by  St. 
Clement  of  Rome  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Apostles.  This  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
work  is  a  forgery.  In  a  most  exhaustive 
treatise,  Mr.  B.  Shaw  has  given  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  is  an  accretion  of  documents 
upon  an  earlier  one  which  may  belong  to  the 
end  of  the  first  century  (Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities,  s.v.).  They  consist  of  discussions 
and  exhortations,  implying  regulations  of 
Church  discipline,  but  for  the  most  part  not 
expressed  in  concise  and  clear-cut  rules. 
Some  deal  with  matters  of  private  life ;  others 
with  the  liturgical  forms  of  the  Church,  the 
sacraments,  and  the  ministerial  office.  They 
are  followed  by  the  Apostolical  Canons 
(q.v.).  The  first  six  of  these  books  are 
evidently  from  Greek  sources.  The  Greek 
original  is  lost,  but  there  are  several  manu- 
script Syriac  translations  extant.  An  ancient 
Coptic  version  also  exists,  which  has  been 
translated  by  Archdeacon  Tattam.  These 
books  deal  successively  with  (1)  the  lives  of 
the  laity ;  (2)  the  duties  of  bishops ;  (3)  widows 
of  the  clergy  ;  (4)  care  of  the  poor,  virginity, 
domestic  life ;  (5)  martyrs,  and  rules  for  feasts 
and  fasts ;  (6)  schismatics  and  heretics.  The 
Apostles  are  frequently  introduced  as  speakers. 
The  tone  of  morality  is  strictly  ascetic.  The 
reading  of  heathen  authors  is  forbidden,  a 
severe  style  of  personal  habit  is  enjoined,  and 
Christians  are  exhorted  to  assemble  in  church 
twice  a  day  for  prayer.    The  seventh  book  is 
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much  more  concise  in  style  than  its  prede- 
cessors. It  describes  the  two  ways  of  life  and 
of  death,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  rules  for  the 
instruction  of  catechumens,  and  a  list  of 
bishops  said  to  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Apostles.  This  book  belongs  to  the  third  or 
fourth  century — certainly  to  an  earlier  dale 
than  the  Council  of  Nice.  The  eighth  book 
consists  mainly  of  two  parts:  one  is  called 
"  Teaching  of  the  Holy  Apostles  concerning 
Gifts ; "  the  other,  "  Regulations  of  the  same 
Apostles  touching  Ordination  through  Hip- 
poly  t  us."  It  appears  to  be  a  pontifical  of  some 
Eastern  Church.  But  these  Constitutions, 
though  known  in  the  Eastern  Church,  were 
hardly  known  in  the  Western  until  the  six- 
teenth  century.  The  book  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  1563,  and  included  by  Cotelerius 
in  his  Patree  Apoatoliei,  in  1672. 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

[Beckbt.] 

Constantinople. — Built  by  Constantino 
the  Great  (q.  v.)  on  tho  site  of  the  ancient  Byzan- 
tium. It  had  long  been  felt  that  such  a  city  was 
needed  for  the  more  complete  government  of 
the  vast  eastern  provinces  which  had  been  added 
to  the  Empire,  and  also  for  the  defence  of 
them  against  the  foes  who  lay  on  the  eastern 
border.  Moreover,  there  were  memories  and 
traditions  attaching  to  Rome  which  Constan- 
tine,  as  a  Christian,  desired  to  put  as  far  as 
possible  out  of  sight.  The  city  thus  founded 
was  long  called  New  Rome,  and  became  the 
seat  of  empire,  first  side  by  side  with  Rome, 
while  after  the  Empire  of  the  West  had 
fallen,  it  was  still  the  seat  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire.  When  Alaric  sacked  Rome, 
in  the  fifth  century,  he  called  himself  tho 
Lieutenant  of  the  Empire,  meaning  thereby 
the  Empire  the  seat  of  which  was  at  Con- 
stantinople. When  Charles  the  Great  was 
crowned  at  Rome,  in  800,  it  was  as  Emperor 
of  the  West,  and  he  and  his  fellow-emperor 
exchanged  courtesies,  and  recognised  each 
other's  imperial  dignity.  Later  on  the  Eastern 
Empire  came  to  be  known  as  the  Greek  Empire ; 
but  Gibbon  rightly  treats  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  as  the  final 
catastrophe  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Since  that 
date  Constantinople  has  been  the  capital  of 
the  Mahometan  world.  The  "  Church  of  the 
Holy  Wisdom"  (St.  Sophia),  built  by  Constan- 
tino, is  now  a  Turkish  mosque.  The  future  of 
the  city  is  a  question  much  agitating  tho 
minds  of  politicians  at  the  present  time,  but 
everything  seems  to  show  that,  whatever  be 
its  fate,  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  Mahometan 
city.  For  the  Church  Councils  which  have 
been  held  there,  see  Councils. 

Consubstantiation.  —  The  Lutheran 
doctrine  that  while  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Eucharist  retain  their  natural  substance,  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  also  present  to- 
gether with  them.    It  seems  difficult  to  see 


anything  other  than  a  contradictia 
in  this  statement.  Luther's  expla 
drawn  from  the  illustration  of  a  ba 
iron,  which  contains  both  iron  and  £ 
Body  of  Christ  is  (the  Bread  still  e: 
the  Sacrament,  as  fire  is  in  iron,  tin 
of  the  iron  existing,  and  God  in  man 
nature  existing — the  substances  in 
being  so  united,  that  each  retail 
operation  and  proper  nature,  and 
constitute  one  thing."  This  ej 
however,  is  not  received  as  an  au 
one  by  his  followers,  who  simplj 
doctrine  as  here  stated,  without  att 
define  further.     [Rkal  Phe&encb.] 

Contrition.— Sorrow  for  sin,  a: 
the  love  of  God.    [Attrition.] 

Conventicle. — In  the  Primiti 
a  place  of  assembly  for  worship  bef oa 
were  built;  a  private  assembly,  o 
for  the  exercise  of  religion.  The  n 
first  given,  as  an  appellation  of  repn 
religious  assemblies  of  Wicliffe,  in 
of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II., 
recently  has  been  applied  in  Englai 
ings  of  Nonconformists.  The  Conv 
of  1664  forbade  any  person  over 
sixteen  to  be  present  at  any  meetii 
colour  or  pretence  of  any  exercise 
in  other  manner  than  is  allowed  by 
or  practice  of  the  Church  of  Engli 
shall  be  more  than  five  persons  moi 
household."  For  the  first  two  m 
obedience  there  were  progressive  fix 
third,  banishment  for  seven  years; 
turn  was  punishable  with  death, 
was  repealed  in  1689. 

Convention.— In  the  Protest! 
pal  Church  of  America  this  is  the 
the  Church  Synod. 

1.  The  General  Convention  met 
three  years.  This  consists  of  twi 
viz.  the  House  of  Bishops,  whii 
there  shall  be  three  or  more,  shall, 
General  Conventions  are  held,  form 
house,  with  a  right  to  originate  ai 
acts,"  etc.  But  in  case  of  there 
three  or  more  bishops,  "  any  bishop 
a  General  Convention  shall  be  a  I 
officio,  and  shall  not  vote  with  the  < 
puties  of  the  diocese  to  which  h 
The  other  house  is  that  of  clerk 
deputies,  consisting  of  a  repress 
clergy  and  laity,  not  to  exceed  fa 
for  a  diocese,  chosen  by  the  conveo 
diocese  they  represent." 

A  Special  General  Convention  ml 
on  urgent  occasion  "  by  the  presidi 
or,  in  case  of  his  death,  by  the  to 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  House* 
is  to  preside  at  the  next  General  C 
provided  that  the  summons  shall  1 
consent,  or  on  the  requisition,  of  ei 
the  bishops,  expressed  to  him  in  wx 
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■mn  Conventions  meet  annually  in 
•e,  on  business  pertaining  to  their 
dioceses  alone,  unless  in  cases  where, 
eneral  Convention,  their  separate 
equired  on  gome  point  of  wider  in- 
Diocesan  Convention  consists  of 
,  with  his  clergy,  and  a  lay  repre- 
Tom  each  parish  in  union  with  the 
l      The  qualifications   required  to 

ted  by  the  canons  of  the  various 

nd  differ  according  to  the  circum- 
d  usages  of  the  dioceses  enacting 

ndon. — This  word  is  derived  from 
xmtrtio,  a  turning  round,  and  is  a 
in  the  Authorised  Version  of  a 
rd  having  the  same  moaning.  It 
refure.  a  change  of  heart  and  life. 
[  such  a  change  occurring  in  a 
infidel,  the  term  signifies  an  accept  - 
:  truth  of  Christianity.  In  a  person 
prised  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  it 
■od  to  mean  a  turning  back  into  the 
ith  of  righteousness.  The  expression 
1  to  denote  a  hearty  instead  of  a 
mal  acceptance  of  Christian  truth, 
radon  of  St.  Paul.— A  holy  day 
y  the  Church  for  the  celebration  of 
-Jan.  25th.  "St.  Paul  is  not  com- 
I.  as  the  other  Apostles  are,  by  his 
oartyrdom,  but  by  his  conversion, 
wonderful  in  itself,  and  highly  be- 
the  Church  of  Christ.  For  while 
Apostles  had  their  particular  pro- 
had  the  care  of  all  the  Churches, 
i  indefatigable  labours,  contributed 
to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
:  the  world." 

:s.tion. — The  convocation  (or  call- 
er) of  the  clergy  is  the  English 
ich  of  the  two  Provincial  Councils 
ory  and  York.  Each  council  con- 
inly  of  bishops,  but  of  representa- 
also.  who  form  two  houses  (though 
he  two  sit  together),  which  by  a 
ogy  may  be  said  to  answer  to  those 
Is  and  Commons. 

incial  Council  is  in  its  essence  a 
lishops ;  and  though  the  clergy  may 
re  been,  associated  with  the  bishops 
earliest  times  (Bingham's  Origina 
*,  II.,  nil.  8).  they  are  by  various 
idmitted  in  different  numbers  and 
t  footings.  The  peculiarity  of  Eng- 
ncial  Councils  is  the  systematic 
x  representation  of  the  presbyters 
ails.  Besides  the  bishops,1  who  form 
House,  the  deans  and  archdeacons 
r  in  person  in  the  Lower  House ; 
ral  chapters  are  represented  each 
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by  an  elected  proctor  from  their  body;  Uio 
general  mass  of  diocesan  clergy  in  Canterbury 
by  two  proctors  from  each  diocese;  in  York  by 
two  from  each  archdeaconry.  This  makes  the 
numbers  for  the  Convocation  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury  as  follows: — Upper  House,  23; 
Lower  House  (24  deans,  61  archdeacons,  23 
proctors  for  cathedral  chapters,  46  proctors 
for  clergy),  154.  In  the  Province  of  1  orkthe 
Upper  House  has  9  members;  the  Lower 
House  (6  deans,  19  archdeacons,  7  proctors 
for  chapters  and  37  for  archdeaconries),  69. 

The  conflict  between  the  clerical  and  lay 
jurisdictions  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  has  been 
described  under  ISeckbt.  From  this  it  came 
about  that  the  prelates  gave  their  Attendance  in 
Parliament — then,  or  very  shortly  afterwards, 
beginning  to  assume  its  present  farm — in  re- 
spect of  their  lay  fees  alone  (the  origin  of  the 
E resent  legal  fiction  of  lay  baronies),  and  the 
>wer  clergy  claimed  the  right  to  be  taxed  as 
such  of  their  own  free  will,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  to  tax  themselves.  Thus  brought 
together  for  this  purpose,  and  regularly  sum* 
mon«d  by  the  archbishop,  they  joined  these 
bishops  in  synod,  according  to  early  prece- 
dent ;  a  system  of  representation  was  gradually 
introduced,  and  thus  our  present  Convocation 
came  into  existence.  Next  the  Episcopal 
Synod  fell  into  disuse,  simply  because  it  could 
not  do  the  temporal  work  for  which  the  lower 
clergy  had  been  summoned,  and  the  Provincial 
Councils  of  the  English  Church  became  con- 
stituted as  they  now  are.  Ths  right  of  the 
clergy  to  tax  themselves  lasted  till  1664,  when 
it  wits  waived,  but  without  any  express  enact- 

I.  on  vocation  is  elected,  and  assembles  at  the 
same  time  with  Parliament,  by  royal  writs 
directed  to  the  archbishops  ;  these  have  been 
issued  since  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  by  25 
Henry  VIII.,  cap.  19,  Convocation  is  not  to  as- 
semble without  them.  By  the  same  Act  also 
the  royal  licence  is  necessary  for  the  trans- 
action of  business.  The  archbishops,  on  re- 
ceiving the  writs,  issue  their  mandates,  on 
which  the  capitular  proctors  are  elected  by 
their  chapters,  and  the  diocesan  proctors 
by  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  each  diocese 
(usually  presided  over  by  the  chancellor,  as 
representing  the  bishop). 

Tliese  two  Provincial  Councils,  or  Convoca- 
tions, of  Canterbury  and  York,  make,  when 
acting  in  concert,  the  National  Council  of  the 
English  Church,  culled  by  the  139th  canon  the 
11  Sacred  Synod;"  and  it  would  seem  that  this 
concerted  action  may  be  either  by  bishops 
and  proctors  from  York  actually  sitting  in 
Canterbury,  as  was  done  in  1661  (Lathbury's 
History  of  ConeacalioH,  p.  286),  or  by  the 
formal  ratification  by  either  Convocation  of 
the  other's  resolutions. 

The  last  work  done  by  Convocation  before 
its  recent  revival  was  the  condemnation,  in 
1717,  of  a  sermon  on  the  Nature  of  Ike  Kingdom 
of  Chritt,  by  Benjamin  Hoadley,  Bishop  of 
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Bangor.    [BaKookiaN  Conthovbmby.]    Hoad- 
ley  and  his  opinions  being  in  high  fc«™™  =* 
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writs  were  still  issued,  proctors  were  sleeted, 
and  Convocation  came  together,  hut  simply 
pmfirmd,  voting,  for  instance,  congratulatory 
addresses  to  Ihe  Crown ;  and,  vary  rarely, 
others,  as  one  in  1775  {Annual  Jtigiitcr,  xviii. 
87),  on  the  "strange  licentiousness"  of  the 
time.  This,  however,  relates  only  to  that  of 
Canterbury  ;  at  York,  though  this  also  met,  it 
was  instantly  dismissed,  without  even  the 
ceremony  of  voting  an  address ;  and  as  lute 
aa  1856  a  moeting  is  on  record  consisting  of 
one  member. 

The  extreme  distress  caused  to  many  by  the 
(Jorham  Judgment,  in  1850,  led  to  an  active 
movement  for  the  revival  of  Convocation  on 
the  part  of  many  clergy  and  laity.  Among 
the  latter,  the  most  honoured,  so  far  as  this 
question  was  concerned,  was  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Hoare.  Much  opposition,  indued,  was 
made,  and  it  was  well  known  that  the  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  entirely  against 
the  revival.  The  movement  was  so  far 
successful  in  1852,  that  at  the  meeting  in 
April,  which  hitherto  had  boon  a  hollow 
form,  an  animated  debate  took  placo  on  a 
motion  to  petition  the  Crown  for  licenco  to 
proceed  to  business.  A  roferenco  to  all 
the  journals,  friendly  and  unfriendly,  will 
show  that  it  was  universally  recognised  that 
a  great  step  was  gained.  Iri  spite  of  the  re- 
doubled opposition,  the  advantage  was  pushed, 
and  in  1853  regular  sittings  began,  and  have 
continued  until  tho  present  time,  the  strength 
and  influence  of  Convocation  steadily  in- 
creasing. Convocation  has  no  power  to  try  a 
clergyman  for  heresy  or  any  other  offence, 
but  its  expression  of  opinion  is  weighty. 
Thus  a  synodical  judgment  was  pronounced 
on  Eaagi  and  Reritia,  on  Ritual  Extrava- 
gances, on  the  intrusion  ef  Bishop  Beckle* 
into  the  Scottish  dioceses.  To  the  English 
Convocation,  again,  wo  owe  tho  Revised  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible. 

Of  the  Irish  Coni-oeatwn,  which  met  but 
seldom,  little  is  known,  and  few  records  are 
preserved;  but  its  constitution  rosotnblod 
that  of  the  English,  and  the  four  provinces 
of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam  had 
in  the  same  way  their  separate  Convocations, 
though  they  seem  to  have  often  sat  together 
in  one  synod.  All,  probably,  that  is  known 
on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  Bishop  Mant'a 
Hi'toru  of  the  IrUh  Chnrrh,  ii.  159  et  iiq., 
and  in  tho  Journal  of  Convocation  [1868),  ii. 
328,  from  which  it  appears  that  tho  first  re- 
gular Convocation  of  Ireland  was  held  in 
1615,  in  which  Articles  of  Religion  were 
jiassed  differing  from  the  English,  and  Calvin- 
istie  in  tone.  Othnr  meetings  were  hold  in 
1634,  when  these  articles  were  superseded  by 
those  of  the  English  Church  [Bkahhall};  and 


the  clergy,  as  in  England,  taxed  themselves  ii 
1639  and  in  1661.  This  last,  which  sdonisi 
the  English  Prayer  Book  of  the  last  reviaaa, 
continued  its  sittings  till  16G6,  and  after  list 
ditto  no  other  was  held  till  1703;  here,  sad  a 
other  meetings  in  1705  and  1709,  some  of  tit 
chief  business  was  the  printing  of  the  Kha 
and  Prayer  Book  in  Irish.  In  1711  Conno 
lion  assembled  for  the  last  time,  and  it*  IsM 
act  was  the  passing  of  certain  canons  relsnaj 
to  the  Irish  Ecclesiastial  Courts,  and  of  a  fan 
of  Prayer  for  the  Visitation  of  Prisoner!.  Ii 
1713  and  1728  the  royal  writ,  though  appbsl 
for,  was  not  granted,  and  these  eight  occasion 
are  therefore  the  only  ones  on  which  the  Ina\ 
'       It  b      " 


The  synods  of  the  Scotch  Church  hive  new 
assumed  the  peculiar  form  which  would  av 
title  them  to  the  name  of  Convocation;  <M 
name,  if  used  of  them,  aa  it  occasionally  *, 
must  be  taken  simply  in  its  etymologiad 
meaning.  They  do  not,  therefore,  corns  nodai 
this  article.  An  interesting  series 
on  them,  by  the  late  Dean  Tony  c 
drews,  may  be  found  in  Synodal* 
Journal  of  Convocation  (1852-55). 

Convulaionists.— A   fanatical  sect  of 

JansenistS  in   the   eighteenth   cent! 

eager  Jansenist,  Dean  Francois  of 

saintly  life  and  great  charity,  having  died,!* 
fellow-religionists,  borne  down  and  oppress*! 
by  Dubois  and  Flenry  and  the  Jesuits,  Vtk 
advantage  of  his  great  popularitr,  and  in- 
tended that   miracles  were   wrought  at  as 

tomb.     Crowds  flocked  thither  in  eir ' 

and  fell  down  in  convulsions,  ei 
against  the  Bull  Uaigenitut.  [Jax 
Stories  were  multiplied  of  miracles 
there,  and  the  king  ordered  the  cemetery  k> 
be  closed.  But  the  alleged  miracle*  tas> 
tinued,  and  the  Jesuits,  in  despair,  decant 
that  they  were  wrought  by  tho  devil.  Thl 
mania  lasted  for  many  years — in  tact,  Hal 
internal  dissensions  broke  up  the  party. 

in  the  height  of  its  fanaticism  was  the  to 
tarv  suffering  by  women  of  erncifixioo, 
Andrew  Wy  liter,  in  his  Bordrrland  tf  In* 
gives  an  account  of  a  melancholic  who 
trived  to  commit  suicide  by  crucifying  bin 

Conybtjajre,   William    Jon*,  sob  4 

Dean  Conyheare  of  Llnndafi*,  author,  in  M 
junction  with  Dr.  J.  8.  llowson.  Dean 
Chester,  of  The  Lift  and  Epiitln  of  St.  Pi 
and  of  many  essays.  Of  the  latter,  the  at 
famous  was  that  on  Church  Tartu;  whtchq 
punred  in  the  Edinburgh  Jbtwitw  in  IW 
lie  died  in  1857. 

Cope. — An   ecclesiastical    verture 
semicircular  shape,  worn  over  the  surplioH 
alb,  fastened  at  the  neck  by  aa 
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fled  a  morse,  otherwise  open  in  the 
d  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet :  in  this 

is  known  from  the  earliest  times, 
erial  of  the  copes  to  be  found  in  the 
ies  of  ornaments  made  by  Edward 
nmissioners  in  1652  is  very  various, 
•h  of  gold  down  to  simple  serge.  The 
aried  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year:  thus  the  Sarum  Use  appointed 
Advent,  white  at  Easter,  green  on 
ra. 

tewaa  widely  used  both  at  the  altar  and 
oir  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer, 
ltar  use,  strictly  speaking,  was  con- 
ther  offices  than  the  celebration  of  the 
antiunion,  although  after  a  time  it 
way  into  use  as  a  Eucharistic  dress : 
or  first  Prayer  Book  (1549)  the  rubric 
e  Communion  Service  says : — "At  the 
ttinted  for  the  ministration  of  the 
mmunion,  the  priest  .  .  .  shall 
l  him  ...  a  white  alb,  plain, 
estment  [i.e.  a  chasuble]  or  cope; " 
une  time  the  rubric  which  follows 
ce  says,  "  Though  there  be  none  to 
cate,  .  .  .  the  priest  shall  put 
a  a  plain  alb  or  surplice,  with  a 
rom  which  it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that 
i  cope  might  be  used  in  which  to 
,  a  chasuble  was  not  to  be  used  when 
s  no  celebration.  Again,  the  24th 
1603  provides  that  a  cope  shall  be  used 
icharistic  vestment  of  the  cathedrals, 

Ridsdale  Judgment "  declared  this 
law  of  the  Church,  although  very  few 

ave  hitherto  obeyed  the  ruling. 

• 

U — The  name  given  to  those  Christians 
who  for  more  than  eleven  centuries 
i  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Alexandria, 
been  the  dominant  sect.  The  term 
jption  of  the  name  "  Egypt, "  pro- 
in  Greek  fashion.  When  the  Arabs 
i  that  country  they  applied  the  name 
'  to  all  the  nations  who  strove  to  pre- 
r  religion  and  nationality.  The  Coptic 
is  the  old  Egyptian  written  in  Greek 
id  largely  mixed  with  Greek.  But 
tiger  a  vernacular  tongue ;  the  natives 
Ttbie,  and  Coptic  is  only  used,  like 
the  Roman  Church,  in  the  perform- 
ivine  Worship.  Out  of  the  5,000,000 
a  of  Egypt  at  present,  probably  the 
m  a  tenth. 

are  directly  descended  from  the 
sites  rMoNOPHY8iTB],  through  their 
Jacob-el- Baradoi,  whose  seal  in 
r  that  doctrine  was  so  overpower- 
he  condemnation  of  it  at  Chalcedon 
tble  to  put  it  down  in  Egypt.  The 
n  edicts  went  forth  against  it,  but  the 
rites  nicknamed  the  orthodox  Melek- 
1  disciples  of  the  king,"  and  were  in 
d  Jacobites,  a  name  by  which  they  are 
-n.  So  bitter  was  the  hatred  between 
dee  that  the  Monophysites  welcomed 


the  Saracen  invasion  as  a  means  of  deliver- 
ing them  from  persecution.  The  Arabs,  in 
return,  put  them  in  possession  of  the  Christian 
churches.  But  when  the  Moslems  had  gained 
full  mastery  of  the  country,  and  began,  accord- 
ing to  their  wont,  to  proselytise  vigorously, 
some  of  the  Copts  fell  away  from  the  faith, 
and  the  rest  were,  and  have  been  since, 
much  persecuted.  Though  comparatively 
few  in  numbers,  they  have  a  large  body  of 
clergy,  elaborately  organised.  They  have 
also  many  monasteries,  some  dating  from  the 
very  earliest  times.  Their  head  is  styled 
"Patriarch  of  Alexandria,"  and  is  regarded 
as  the  successor  of  St.  Mark.  He  is  always 
taken  from  among  the  monks.  Next  to  him 
is  the  abuna  of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  residing 
at  Gondar.  During  the  Abyssinian  War  of 
1867,  it  was  stated  by  one  of  the  corre- 
spondents that  this  ecclesiastic  appeared  in 
camp  with  a  basket,  offering  eggs  for  sale. 
The  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  very  poor  and 
very  ignorant.  Though  they  recite  Coptic, 
most  of  them  do  not  understand  it,  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  confined  to  the 
Gospels  and  a  few  Psalms.  Many  support 
themselves  by  begging,  some  by  thieving, 
and  they  are  much  given  to  drinking. 

Three  liturgies  are  in  use,  that  of  St.  Basil 
on  fast  days,  of  St.  Cyril  in  Lent,  and  of 
St.  Gregory  on  festivals.  The  service  is 
very  long  and  elaborate.  As  almost  the 
whole  of  it  is  performed  standing,  the 
congregation  are  provided  with  crutches 
to  lean  upon.  Most  of  the  churches  are 
dirty  and  dilapidated.  There  are  four  fast- 
ing seasons,  which  are  observed  with  ex- 
treme strictness.  One  remarkable  feature  of 
the  ritual  is  the  practice  of  unction,  which 
the  priests  administer  not  only,  as  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  the  dying,  but  also 
when  giving  absolution.  They  have  adopted 
circumcision,  probably  in  deference  to  Ma- 
homet. The  oldest  church  is  at  Cairo.  It 
dates  from  the  sixth  century,  and  is  built  over 
a  grotto  in  which  our  Lord  is  alleged  to 
have  been  kept  by  His  mother  during  their 
residence  in  Egypt.  Much  has  been  done  of 
late  years  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  Coptic 
Church.  Some  have  tried  proselytism,  others 
have  taken  measures  for  training  Coptic 
preachers.  The  movement  was  one  in  which 
the  late  Archbishop  Tait  took  much  interest. 

Coqnerel,    Athanase    (1795-1 868) .  — 

An  eloquent  French  preacher,  of  Liberal 
Protestant  views.  He  laboured  hard  to  unite 
the  discordant  parties  of  French  Protestantism, 
and  published  many  works,  among  them  eight 
volumes  of  Sermons. 

Cordeliers. — Franciscan  friars,  so  called 
from  the  cord  which  serves  them  for  a 
cincture,  or  sash.  The  name  of  Cordelier  is 
said  to  have  been  given  them  in  the  war  of 
St.  Louis  against  the  infidels,  wherein  the 
friars  minor  having  repulsed  the  barbarians, 
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and  the  king  having  inquired  their  name,  it 
was  answered  that  they  were  people  Cordelies, 
— "tied  with  ropes."  They  are  professed 
Scotists.     [Duns  Scotus.] 

Corea,  Martyrs  of. — Corea  is  a  penin- 
sula of  China,  and  one  of  its  dependencies,  and 
a  very  strong  hatred  exists  between  the  two. 
Except  twice  in  the  year,  when  an  embassy 
from  the  King  of  Corea  to  the  Emperor  of 
China  passes  across  the  fifteen  miles  of 
noutral  land  lying  between  the  two  countries, 
they  hold  no  intercourse,  and  the  Coreans 
are  extremely  watchful  that  no  stranger  shall 
be  admitted  to  their  country.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  difficulties,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  contrived  to  send  missionaries  in 
disguise.  At  the  time  of  one  of  the  embassies 
ono  of  them  was  struck  by  the  intelligence  of 
a  youth  named  Andrew  Keemay  Kim,  took 
him  back  with  him  to  China,  and  had  him 
educated  at  Macao.  When  his  education  was 
completed,  Kim  set  himself  to  facilitate 
the  access  of  missionaries  to  his  benighted 
brethren ;  he  managed,  in  disguise,  to  pass 
back  to  Corea,  but  for  some  time  after, 
to  avoid  discovery,  he  had  to  hide  in  the 
desert,  and  suffered  great  privations.  In 
1844  he  wandered  in  the  north  of  Corea, 
seeking  an  inlet  for  missionaries,  and  at 
length  he  met  with  some  Christians,  some 
of  whom  contrived  with  him  to  meet  the 
Vicar  Apostolic,  Dr.  Ferreol,  at  the  southern 
boundary.  Andrew  was  now  a  deacon,  and  Dr. 
Ferreol  suggested  that  he  should,  if  possible, 
purchase  a  junk,  and  go  to  Shanghai  to 
fetch  the  bishop,  and  land  him  in  Corea. 
Through  immense  difficulties,  and  in  an  un- 
seaworthy  craft,  he  reached  Shanghai,  and 
here  he  was  ordained  priest,  and,  with  the 
bishop,  again  set  sail  for  Corea,  where  they 
landed  Oct.  12th,  1845.  Andrew  Kim  was 
the  first  native  priest.  His  usefulness  was 
to  be  but  of  short  duration.  Endeavouring 
to  communicate  with  some  Chinese  junks,  in 
the  hope  of  facilitating  the  transmission  of 
some  letters,  he  and  his  little  band  of  followers 
were  seized,  and  after  enduring  horrible 
tortures,  he  received  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom on  Sept.  16th,  1846,  in  the  twentv- 
aixth  year  of  his  age.  Three  days  later  eight 
men  and  four  women  were  put  to  death  by 
beating  and  strangling;  the  chief  of  the  band, 
Charles  Hiem,  like  Andrew  Kim,  having  his 
head  struck  off  with  sabres. 

Cornish.  Saints.  —  The  saints  whose 
names  are  preserved  in  Cornwall  by  the 
dedication  of  churches,  and  otherwise,  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  Celtic  calendar.  Contin- 
ental saints  are  few,  and  in  some  cases  they 
seem  to  have  silently  taken  the  place  of 
Celtic  saints  of  similar  names ;  English  saints 
are  hardly  to  be  found  at  all ;  St.  Werburg 
of  Warbstow  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  in 
the  county. 

Some  of  the  Cornish  saints  deserve  the 


name  in  the  fullest  sense,  as  of  Cornish  MA. 
and  descent;  thus  St.  Cuby  was  of  tb 
ancient  royal  stock ;  others  came  from  Irehsi 
or  Wales  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  ui 
have  given  their  names  to  parishes  and  1st 
enduring  memorials  behind  them.  Tsi 
name  of  St.  Piran,  Bishop  of  Saighir,  a 
Ireland,  remains  in  Perranzabuloe,  PerrouA' 
noe,  Perranarworthal,  and  his  oratory 
discovered  in  1835,  when  the  sands 
which  had  hidden  it  far  centuries,  bat  it 
unfortunately  not  preserved,  and  is 
again  buried;  St.  Gwithian's  name,  wftl 
came  from  Ireland  probably  in  the  ftt 
century,  is  that  of  a  parish  near  St  Ives ;  St 
Uny  and  St.  la,  brother  and  sister,  acoasv 
panied  St.  Gwithian  (with  others),  and  ten 
given  their  names  to  parishes  in  the  sntf 
neighbourhood — St.  Uny  Lelant  and  til 
town  of  St.  Ives.* 

As  Cornwall  received  the  mission  of  tki 
saints  from  Ireland  and  Wales,  ten  misMfc 
aries  in  turn  left  that  county  for  BriUuft 
first  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  aboil 
450,  and  again  later ;  St.  Malo,  or  Mwchsfcs, 
commemorated  in  our  present  calendar  m 
Nov.  15th,  is  a  case  in  both  points,  M 
coming  originally  from  Wales,  he  pitwl 
some  years  in  Cornwall,  and  settling  fim^f 
in  Brittany,  died  at  Archambrai,  564;  01 
towns  of  St.  Malo  in  France  and  St  IflMtf 
in  Cornwall  both  being  named  after  him. 

Cornwall,  Bishopric  of.  —  The  mM 
Church  in  Cornwall,  as  is  indicated  by  etf~* 
logical  probability,  as  well  as  by  tradition, 
its  origin  from  Ireland  and  Wales ;  and 
Celtic  Church  (that  is,  the  Church  as 
in  the  British  Isles  before  Augustine 
from  Rome,  a.d.  597)  had  in  Cornwall 
its    greatest   strongholds    both   before 
after  the  English  invasion  in  the  middk 
the  fifth  century.      Inscriptions  show 
Christianity  existed  in  Cornwall  as 
the  fourth  century — such  are  found  at 
Clement's,  near  Truro,  and  at  St  Jmt» 
Pen  with ;  but  one  of  the  first  traces  of  Oon 
bishops  is  at  the  consecration  of  St  Chat! 
York  (664),  when  two  British  bishops 
These,  it  is  said  by  Canon  Stubbs  [0 
124],  can  hardly  have  come  from  any 
place  than  Cornwall.    At  this  time 
was  to  some  extent  both  civilly  and 
astically  independent ;  for  a  king  of 
wall,t  though  probably  a    ^ 
found  as  late  as  875,  and  it  was  not 
next,  or   tenth,    century  that    the 

*  The  v  in  this  name  has  found  its  way  is  I 
the  town  in  Huntingdonshire.    Leland  spelli ' 
lea,"  and  the  old  pronunciation  is  shown  is  | 
legend  on  the  loving  cup  of  the 
date  1640- 

"  If  any  discord  twixt  my  friends  arise 
Within  the  borough  of  beloved  8t 

t  Dumgarth,  Donierth,  or   Dyvnerth, 
about,  that  year,  buried  at  St  Cleer, 
where  his  monument,  or  part  of  it. 
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o  Canterbury.  One  exception  there 
jc,  the  first  Cornish  bishop  whose 
iwn,  whose  letter,  giving  nomage 
hop    Ceolnoth    (833-870)    is    at 

[Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Council*,  i. 
lat  this  was  not  continued  is  shown 
dation  (909)  of  the  see  of  Crediton, 

Cornish  towns  were  attached  to 
nissionary  centres  for  the  Bishop 
to  visit  from. 

don,  and  the  arms  of  King  Athel- 
■  attached  Cornwall  to  the  rest  of 
and  Conan,  a  Cornish  bishop,  signs 
charters  from  931  to  934,  and 
ies  as  late  as  939  [Haddan  and 
neiU,  i.  676].  From  this  time  the 
>f  bishops  is  fairly  clear :  Conan's 
*ere  Athelgeard,  about  950  (he 
te  freeing  of  a  serf,  recorded  in  the 
ispels  *  in  the  British  Museum) ; 
id  Wulfsige,  who  witness  similar 
ns  (the  latter  signs  a  charter  in 
dred  and  Aethelred,  who  sign 
'3-997,  and  1001 ;  and  Burwold, 
leath,  about  1045,  the  Oornubian 
lited  to  the  Damnonian  one  of 
ider  Lyving,  Burwold's  nephew, 
>f  the  latter  see.  Lyving  died  in 
as  succeeded  by  Leofric,  who  trans- 
ee  to  Exeter,  where  the  seat  of  the 
lopric  remained  for  about  eight 
ears.  The  efforts  which,  after 
gan  to  be  made  for  the  restora- 
i&hop  to  Cornwall,  were  not  suc- 
1877,  when  Dr.  Benson  was  conse- 
e  see  of  Truro  (q.v.),  and  being 
rishop  of  Canterbury  in  1882,  was 
y  Dr.  Wilkinson, 
thus  given  of  the  Cornish  bishops 
>e  taken  as  the  correct  one  on  the 
i  the  documentary  evidence  fur- 
laddan  and  Stubbs ;  that  given  in 
Fasti  (under  Exeter)  is  from  the 

Bishops  (1601)  of  Francis  Godwin, 
Hereford ;  he  took  it  from  the  list 
i  Hooker  (uncle  to  the  celebrated 
tributed  to  Hoiinshecfa  Chronicles 
its  ultimate  source  is  unknown. 

of  the  bishopric  seems  to  have 
Bodmin,  and  then  St.  Germans; 
lissions  above  referred  to  were 
before  the  altar  of  the  monastery 
"oc,  in  Bodmin,  but  this  was  de- 

the  Danes  in  the  year  981,  and 
.e  see  was  then  transferred  to  St. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
th  the  approximate  dates  of  their 


Accession. 

Accession. 

.    881 

Ealdred 

•          •         Vvo 

.     .    r 

Burwold 

.     1018 

.    967 

Living 

.       .     1027 

copy  of  the  Vulgate  Gospels  of  the 
j,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Bodmin 
An  exact  mocW  of  the  book,  in  form, 
and  (curiously  enough)  weight,  may  be 
.uaetun  at  Bodmin. 


Coronation  Service.— That  used  for 

our  monarchs  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Eng- 
lish liturgical  offices.  It  is  based,  with 
slight  modifications  made  from  time  to 
time,  upon  the  same  office  which  was  used 
for  Kin£  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  con- 
sists mainly  of  these  parts: — 1.  The  recog- 
nition. The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — it  is 
a  relic  of  the  ancient  elective  system — 
advancing  to  each  corner  of  the  sacrarium, 
asks  the  people  for  their  recognition,  and  is 
answered  by  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude. 2.  The  Jlrat  oblation  of  the  monarch. 
3.  The  Litany.  4.  The  Holy  Communion,  in 
the  course  of  which  come  (a)  the  oath ;  (b)  the 
anointing;  (c)  the  presentation  of  the  spurs 
and  sword,  and  oblation  of  the  same ;  (d)  in- 
vestiture with  the  royal  robes  and  delivery  of 
the  orb  and  sceptre ;  (e)  the  investiture  per 
anulum  et  baculum  ;  (/)  the  putting  on  of  the 
crown;  {g)  the  presentation  of  the  Bible. 
5.  Enthronisatlon  and  homage. 

In  this  Service,  says  Mr.  Palmer, «' there  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  Christ 
over  the  whole  world,  and  the  derivation  of  all 
kingly  power  from  Him.  *  When  you  see  this 
orb  set  under  the  cross,  remember  that  the 
whole  world  is  subject  to  the  power  and 
empire  of  Christ  our  Redeemer.  For  He  is 
the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  so  that  no  man  can 
reign  happily  who  derives  not  his  authority 
from  Him,  and  directs  not  all  his  actions 
according  to  His  laws.'  It  is  declared  that 
Christian  sovereigns,  like  the  Jewish  kings  of 
old,  are  consecrated  to  the  fulness  of  their  office 
by  the  religious  rite  of  unction,  and  that  their 
function  is  not  merely  secular.  *  Bless  and 
sanctify  thy  chosen  servant  Victoria,  who  by 
our  office  and  ministry  is  now  to  be  anointed 
with  this  oil,  and  consecrated  queen  of  this 
realm.'  There  is  a  strict  recognition  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  clergy,  empowered  as  the 
ministers  of  Christ  to  assert  the  dominion  of 
our  Lord,  who  exalts  her  to  her  holy  dignity. 
'  Stand  firm  and  hold  fast  from  henceforth 
the  seat  and  the  state  of  royal  and  imperial 
dignity  which  is  this  day  delivered  to  you  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Almighty 
God,  and  by  the  hands  of  us  the  bishops  and 
servants  of  God,  though  unworthy;  and  as 
you  see  us  to  approach  nearer  to  God's  altar, 
so  vouchsafe  the  more  graciously  to  continue 
to  us  your  royal  favour  and  protection.  And 
the  Lord  God  Almighty,  whose  ministers  we 
are,  and  the  stewards  of  His  mysteries,  estab- 
lish you  therein  in  righteousness,  that  it  may 
stand  fast  for  evermore.' " 

Corporal. — A  small  square  white  linen 
cloth  laid  upon  the  larger  one  which  covers  the 
Lord's  Table :  the  elements  of  the  bread  and 
the  wine  are  placed  upon  it  for  consecration.  It 
is  considered  to  be  symbolical  of  the  linen 
shroud  of  our  Lord's  body,  the  name,  of 
course,  being  derived  from  the  Latin  corpus, 


Cor  (  2f 

"a  body,"  and    the  origin  of    its  me  was  a    I 

Kimitive  rule  that  consecration  should  only 
perfonned  on  linen.  II  the  altar,  therefore, 
was  not  covered,  or  not  covered  with  linen,  a 
small  linen  cloth  wus  used  to  consecrate  upon ; 
but  M  the  universal  use  of  the  English  Church 
is  to  cover  the  altar  for  the  Holy  Communion 
with  linen,  the  corporal  would  appear  to  be, 
however  decent   and   becoming,    no   longer 


Corporal  Works  of  Xaroy.— Works 

of  bodily  kindness.  The  old  divines  reckoned 
seven:— (1)  Feeding  the  hungry,  (2)  giving 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  (3)  clothing  the  naked, 
(4)  sheltering  the  homeless,  (fi)  visiting  the 
sick,  (6)  ransoming  captive*,  (7)  burying  the 
dead. 

Corporation  Act,  Thb,  was  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (1662)  to  prevent  Dis- 


o  any  office  relating  to  the  got 
any  corporation  unless  he  received  the  Holy 
Commnnion  in  the  Church  of  England.     The 
Act  was  repealed  by  El  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  IT. 
Corpus  Christi,  F*ast  of.— A  festival 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  honour  of 
the  institution  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  held  on  the  Thurs- 
day after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  removed  from 
English  calendars  at  the  Reformation. 

It  was  at  first  a  local  feast,  peculiar  to  the 
Church  of  Litge,  whose  bishops  instituted  it 
in  12*7,  with  the  authority  of  Cardinal  Hugo, 
legate  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  Anofficeforthe 
day  was  compiled  by  St.  Juliana,  a  nun  of 
Liege,  and  the  feast  remained  local  through 
the  pontificatea  of  Innocent  IV.  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Alexander  IV. ;  but  in  1261  Urban  IV. 
became  Popo,  who  had  at  one  time  been  Arch- 
deacon of  liege,  and  he  shortly  issued  a  rule 
(dated  Sept.  Nth,  1262)  for  the  universal 
observance  of  the  feast.  A  Service  was  drawn 
up  at  his  command  by  tit.  Thomas  Aiiuinas. 
The  festival  was  not  established  without  the 
intervention  of  "  miracles."  Thus  St.  Juliana, 
in  1230,  while  gazing  at  the  full  moon,  saw  a 
gap  in  it,  and  received  a  special  revelation 
that  the  moon  represented  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  gap  the  want  of  a  festival  for 
the  adoration  of  the  Sacrament.  And  in  1264, 
a  priest  of  Bolscna,  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
recently  declared  doctrine  of  Transubetantia- 
tion,  was  Baying  the  Consecration  Prayer, 
when  drops  of  blood  fell  on  his  robe,  and  as  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  them  by  folding  it, 
they  made  images  of  the  Host!  The  wonder- 
ful garment  is  actually  shown  as  a  relic  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  Tbo  special  ceremony  of  the 
day  consist*  in  carrying  the  Sacrament  in 
procession,  with  the  singing  of  appropriate 
psalm  and  hymns,  among  tbem  the  range 
lingua  glorioii  Corporit  mytfrium,  known  in 
Hymnt  indent  and  Modem  as  "Mow,  my 
tongue,  the  mystery  telling." 


The  collect  in  the  Office  of  the  Ii 

now  tolerably  familiar  in  Eucharist 
tion,  being  that  which  begins  "  0  C 
in  this  Holy  Sacrament  hut  left  ni 
memorial  of  Thy  passion;"  the  B 
1  Cor.  xL  23-29;  the  Gospel  John 
68  ;  the  Sequence  (a  hymn  sung  beti 
Epistle  and  Gospel)  is  known,  from 
line,  as  the  Laud*,  Sion,  Sahrattrfti- 

"  Land,  O  Nan.  Christ  thj  BMiM 
Land  thy  Bhsphnd  and  thy  EH 
Unto  Him  thj  voios  exaltta*- , 
H  joins  and  praises  do  thoa  *mf 

It  was  translated  (or  rather  imifeatsj 
seventeenth  century  by  Richard  Cm 
his  Slept  to  las  Temple. 

Conn,  John,  was  bora  at  Norwict 
and  educated  at  Cains  College,  Camht 
was  st  first  a  Prebendary  of  Dtirit 
Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding  of  Y< 
and  then  Master  of  Peterhouae,  Ca 
and  Vice-Chancellor  of  that  Da 
afterwards  Dean  of  Peterborough, 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  being 
ably  loyal,  he  was  sequestered  fron 
benefices  ;  during  the  supremacy  of  ( 
and  the  Rump  Parliament,  he  folio 
king's  fortunes,  and  lived  in  France,  i 
declined  joining  in  communion  i 
French  Protestants.  Here  he  gain 
several  Roman  Catholics  to  the  (3 
England.  At  the  Restoration  he  w 
Bishop  of  Durham,  in  1660 ;  he  died  > 
minster  in  1671,  and  was  buried  at 
Auckland,  in  bis  own  diocese.  H 
leader  amongst  the  Anglo-Catholic 
works  are  his  Detotume,  and  A  Sdulrnt 
lory  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  Thii  1 
at  Paris;  it  is  a  learned  justificatia 
Church  of  England  on  this  point,  di 
by  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  and ' 
tradition  the  extension  of  the  etnas 
Council  of  Trent.  He  founded  cm 
Own  estate  a  public  library  at  Durhsa 
his  works,  both  printed  and  ii-tim 
now  lodged. 

Cosmo  and  Damian,  Saint*,  1 

were  martyred  in  the  persecution  of 
tian.  Little  is  recorded  oonoernm) 
yet  they  were  among  the  moat 
saints  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  seen 
been  regarded  as  special  patrons  i 
aician*.  Very  many  Tillage  char 
England  before  the  Reformation  hail 

BAPTIgT,     D 

ie,  and  Koy4 
Ntmes,  in  L* 
in  lozn,  me  son  oi  a  Huguenot  I 
He  attained  an  extraordinary  proM 
languages  when  very  young-,  for  1 
twelve  years  old  brought  into  the  ha] 
General  Assembly  of  the  French  sj 
construed  at  sight  the    New   Teat* 


Cotalorias,  Jot 

Divinity  of  the  Sorl 
Professor,  was  born  s 
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Greek  and  the  Old  in  Hebrew,  and  at  the 
we  time  disentangled  several  difficulties 
pnpoted  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  con- 
faction  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
Hpkmed  the  text  from  customs  practised 
smgst  the  Jews.  After  this  he  demonstrated 
■wnd  mathematical  propositions.  Oncoming 
I  age,  he  declined  to  take  Holy  Orders,  and 
peat  his  time  wholly  on  ecclesiastical  an- 
ijafty.  He  was  commissioned,  in  conjunction 
nth  Du  Cange,  to  review  the  catalogue  and 
abstracts  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  in  the 
(mg'i  library.  His  great  work  is  his  ColUc- 
im  of  the  Fatken,  2  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1672. 
Ifierwards  he  published  Monumenta  Graced 
JScdui*,  3  vols.  4to,  furnished  from  the 
fairies  of  the  king  and  M.  Colbert,  with  a 
satiation  and  with  critical  notes  which, 
lough  not  so  considerable,  lie  as  much  out  of 
M)  common  road  as  those  in  his  great  work. 
Ebb  first  volume  was  printed  in  1 675,  the  second 
■  1681,  and  the  third  in  1686.  This  work  was 
sft  incomplete  through  his  death,  which  took 
[fee  Aug.  12th,  1686.  He  was  a  man  of  pro- 
say  and  candour,  surprisingly  modest  and 
■pretending,  while  his  learning  and  critical 
snB  were  marvellous. 

Gotta.— A  short  surplice. 

Council. — In  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  an 
■ssmbly  of  bishops,  with  clergy  attendant 
It  them,  convened  to  decide  questions  belong- 
kg  to  religion  and  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
A  Council  is  called  General  when  all  the 
bisVou  of  Christendom  meet,  if  there  be  no 
snrhu  excuse  for  absence ;  it  is  also  called 
ftnmtnieal,  from  the  Greek  oikoumeni,  which 
ripmes  "  the  habitable  earth."  A  National 
Osacil  is  the  meeting  of  the  prelates  of  a 
kingdom,  or  province,  under  a  patriarch  or 
Iniate.  A  Provincial  Council  is  held  by  the 
■hops  of  that  diocese,  under  a  Metropolitan. 
At  word  Synod,  which  in  Greek  and  Latin 
Iksmet "  a  council,"  is  applied  to  the  assemblies 
•f  the  clergy  of  a  diocese,  under  the  authority 
•f  their  bishop.  The  precedent  for  such 
OMmbties  is  found  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
1te  Acts,  where  it  is  related  that  a  council 
"•»  convened  about  the  question  of  keeping 
4e  Law.  And  though  it  may  be  said  that 
flfr  was  an  application  of  the  newly  converted 
ttnthes  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Mother  Church 
™  whence  their  faith  was  derived,  yet, 
■atnmch  as  not  only  the  apostles,  elders,  and 
■vthren  at  Jerusalem,  but  St.  Paul  and 
nraabas,  whose  work  lay  in  remote  places, 
W  a  share  in  the  discussion,  it  may  properly 
k  called  a  Council. 

It  was  apparently  by  virtue  of  this  precedent 
bat  the  succeeding  bishops  looked  upon  all 
fcristian  Churches  as  one,  and  all  bishoprics 
I  constituted  that  every  bishop  had  his  respec- 
re  share,  which  he  was  to  govern  in  concert 
tth  the  whole  college,  his  jurisdiction  being 
sr©  particularly  confined  to  a  determinate 
tent  of  country,  as  St.  Cyprian  proves  at 


large  in  his  book,  de  Unitate  Eccleaice.  When 
the  case  of  any  particular  church  required 
a  remedy,  as  many  bishops  as  could,  met 
together  to  deal  with  the  emergency.  At 
these  assemblies,  in  the  times  of  primitive 
piety,  matters  were  transacted  without 
any  stated  ceremonies  or  regulations ;  but 
afterwards,  when  experience  proved  the 
necessity  of  framing  rules  of  order,  some  one 
noted  for  his  learning,  or  for  the  greatness  of 
the  church  or  city  over  which  he  presided, 
or  for  some  other  valuable  distinction,  was 
chosen  to  draw  up  the  form  of  proceeding 
and  to  collect  the  votes.  After  the  Roman 
Emperors  were  converted,  Councils  were 
frequently  called  by  those  princes,  who  were 
sometimes  present  at  the  debate,  and  when 
they  were  not,  they  commonly  sent  some 
Ministers  of  State  to  prevent  disorder  in  the 
discussions,  but  leaving  the  determination  of 
matters  of  faith  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  to 
the  bishops.  That  some  of  the  laity  were 
delegated  by  the  Emperors  on  these  occasions 
appears  by  the  conference  between  the 
Catholics  and  Donatists  held  before  Count 
Marcellinus.  At  the  first  Council  of  Ephesus 
Count  Didianus  was  sent  by  the  Emperor. 
At  the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  the 
Emperor  Marcian  was  present.  At  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  Trullo,  Constan- 
tino Pogonatus  appeared  in  the  assembly, 
governing  the  order  of  the  matter  debated,  and 
of  the  persons  that  were  to  speak.  The  Acts 
of  the  two  first  General  Councils  of  Nice  and 
Constantinople  are  lost,  but  we  are  informed 
by  historians  of  those  ages  that  the  Emperors 
Constantino  and  Theodosius  interposed  much 
in  the  same  manner.  The  votes,  it  is  said, 
were  collected  by  notaries,  who,  when  a  bishop 
spoke,  and  was  not  contradicted,  did  not 
write  down  his  name,  but  instead  of  that 
recorded,  "  The  holy  synod  says."  When 
many  prelates  declared  at  the  same  time  for 
the  same  thing,  the  notaries  set  down,  "The 
bishops  consented  and  affirmed,"  and  the  points 
unanimously  agreed  to  were  looked  upon  as 
decisions.  When  any  bishops  argued  for  the 
negative,  their  sense  was  taken  in  writing,  with 
the  names  of  the  persons,  and  then  the  presi- 
dents pronounced  according  to  the  majority. 

After  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires 
were  divided,  there  still  remained  in  the 
West  some  traces  of  the  ancient  Councils, 
many  of  which  were  held  in  France  and 
Germany  under  Charles  the  Great,  and 
several  in  Spain  under  the  Gothic  kings. 
When  the  Papal  power  grow  in  the  Western 
Church,  the  Pope  claimed  a  right  to  convene 
a  Council  of  the  whole  Empire,  made  himself 
president  when  he  was  there,  and  when 
absent  sent  his  legates  to  preside  and  govern 
the  action.  The  synods,  being  no  longer 
overawed  by  the  secular  princes,  used  to 
meet  in  great  numbers,  and,  to  carry  on 
matters  with  a  better  order,  began  to  aigest 
and  prepare  things  in  private  that  they  might 
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pass  them  with  greater  decency  in  the  public 
meeting.  This  afterwards  settled  into  a 
regular  form,  and  thus  the  Councils,  besides 
their  sessions,  had  separate  congregations,  or 
committees,  to  draw  up  heads,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  hearing  of  the  whole  Council. 
When  the  points  or  articles  were  many,  the 
congregations  were  divided,  and  a  committee 
assigned  to  each  article.  This  precaution 
being  insufficient  to  guard  against  all  incon- 
veniences, because  those  who  were  not  present 
at  the  respective  congregations,  having  dif- 
ferent interests  or  opinions,  used  to  object 
at  the  full  meeting,  and  oppose  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  private  committees,  the  con- 
gregations turned  themselves  into  a  general 
committee  before  the  session,  which  general 
committee  was  in  reality  the  conclusion 
of  the  Council,  for  the  session  which  was 
held  afterwards  was  nothing  more  than  form 
and  ceremony.  In  course  of  time  private 
interests  occasioned  differences  between  the 
bishops  of  different  nations;  therefore,  that 
the  Churches  of  those  countries  which 
were  remote  from  the  Council  might  be 
fairly  represented,  and  not  outvoted  by 
those  who  lived  nearer,  and  were  generally 
more  numerous,  it  was  found  necessary 
for  every  nation  to  meet  by  itself  and 
determine  by  the  majority,  and  for  the 
general  decision  to  be  formed  by  the 
majority  or  the  plurality  of  nations,  and  not 
by  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  particular 
persons.  This  was  the  method  observed  in 
the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  but  the 
Court  of  Rome  having  the  greatest  interest  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  this  method  was  rejected, 
and  the  points  both  of  faith  and  discipline 
were  determined  by  a  majority  of  persons. 
This  will  explain  why  it  is  that  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  disagree  concerning 
the  number  of  General  Councils.  The  latter 
reject  all  those  held  after  Papal  domination 
became  an  established  fact.  Thus,  while 
Roman  Catholics  count  twenty,  Protestants 
allow  but  six  General  Councils.  But  even 
concerning  these  twenty  there  are  divergences 
of  opinion  in  the  Roman  Church,  for  while 
tho  Gallican  Church  accepts  the  whole  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  Rome  only  receives  the 
last  sessions.  We  have  before  us  a  list  of 
Provincial  Councils,  numbering  not  loss  than 
1,442.  The  twenty  General  Councils  recog- 
nised by  the  Roman  Church  are  the  following. 
We  note  as  shortly  as  possible  the  subjects  of 
their  deliberations: — 

1.  JVmv,  a.d.  325. — Called  by  Constantino 
to  determine  the  Arian  controversy,  and  at- 
tended by  318  bishops;  it  drew  up  the  Nicene 
Creed.  [Creeds;  Homoousion;  Athanasivs; 
Akius  ;  Nicjsa.]  This  Council  declared  that 
the  Son  was  begotten  of  the  Father  from  all 
eternity,  and  is  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father.  A  vivid  account  of  this  great  Council 
and  of  the  principal  members  of  it  is  given  in 
Dean  Stanley's  Eastern  Church. 


2.  Constantinople. — In  his  seal  against  Arifl% 
Apollinaris  had  denied  that  our  Lord  bads 
real  human  soul,  asserting,  in  fact,  that  tai 
Divinity  supplied  its  place.  [Apolunaixah] 
And  Macbdonius  (q.v.)  had  carried  Arisaam 
on  to  a  denial  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  This  Council  was  called  in  381  by  Thus* 
dosius  the  Great  to  examine  these  questim. 
It  re-affirmed  and  enlarged  the  Nicene  GmI 
[Creeds],  and  declared  "  the  true  bodr  tai 
reasonable  soul"  of  Christ.  Constantmoell 
was  recognised  as  the  second  Metropolitans*, 
and  arranged  Oriental  affairs  without  na*> 
ence  to  the  West.  By  the  canons  2-6  of  tbi 
Council  the  rights  of  Metropolitans  M 
enlarcred  jiOi& 

3.  £phesus/^^ed  to  settle  the  Nested* 
Controversy.  [Nbstorians;  Cyril.]  Abort 
200  bishops  were  present.  The  decisioati 
the  word  Thbotokos  (q.v.)  was  an  sJExsa* 
tion  of  the  truth  that  our  Lord,  being  flsf 
and  man,  is  "  not  two,  but  one  Christ,"  flat 
He  is  indivisible,  and  His  two  natures  tm 
His  conception  in  the  womb  inseparable. 

4.  Chalcedon,  a.d.  461.  —Subject:  the Eat* 
chian  controversy.  [Eutychiaks.]  1m 
Council  affirmed  that  Christ,  being  one  Pens% 
is  yet  of  two  distinct  natures,  inseparable,  U 
unmixed.  This  Council  sanctioned  the  fta> 
archal  and  Metropolitan  constitution  oft 
Catholic  Church.  The  legates  of  the  Pop 
Rome,  Leo,  had  the  presidency,  but  tai 
Council  declared  Constantinople  on  an  eqnsUf 
with  Rome,  in  spite  of  Leo's  protests. 

5.  Second  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D. 
— Called  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  to  pot 
end  to  the  troubles  and  divisions  occsm 
by  the  "Three  Chapters"  [MoNorenRfli 
and  also  to  the  Orioenistic  Contbotdit. 

6.  Third  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D. 
— Known  as  the  Council  in  Trullo,  ' 
held  in  the  chamber  called  Trullos.    (Mas*! 

THELITES.] 

7.  Second  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  787. 
clastic  Controversy.] — This  Council, 
its  decision  on  the  Iconoclast  question,  1 
bade  the  election  of  bishops  by  princes,  sad 
joined  that  candidates  for  bishoprics  shooki 
examined  in  the  Psalms,   Gospels, 
Epistles,  and  Canon  Law. 

8.  Fourth   Council  of   Constantinople. 
come  here  to  a  dispute  between  the  ~ 
and  Greek  Churches,  for  there  are  really 
Councils:  the  first,  held  in  869,  is  rejected 
the  Greek  Church ;  the  second,  held  in  871* 
rejected  by  the  Roman.    [Phottos  ; 
Controversy.] 

9.  First  Lateran  Council. — So  called 
held  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  Latena, 
Rome,  a.d.  1122.    By  this  time  the 
claims  were  at    their    height.      The 
question  of  the  day  was  the  \x\ 
(q.v.).    The  Council  decided  it,  and 
the  Concordat  of  Worms. 

10.  Second  Lateran,  a.d.  1139,  of  one 
sand  bishops.    An  endeavour  to  restore 
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t  the  Church,  which  was  now  broken 
schisms  of  East  and  West.  Arnold 
oa  condemned.  [Arnoldists.] 
"kird  Lateran,  1179,  enforced  ecclesi- 
diacipline,  and  anathematised  the  Al- 
•  (q.v.). 

Mirth  Lateran,  a.d.  1216,  set  forth  and 
led  the  whole  scheme  of  Papal  doctrine 
lity  formulated  by  Innocent  III.,  in 
decrees.  Permutation  of  Punishment, 
noes,  Works  of  Supererogation,  and 
Mtantiation  were  decreed ;  new  Orders 
irbidden,  the  extirpation  of  heretics 
snanded,  and  fresh  crusades  were 
foot  against  the  Moslems  and  Albi- 

iywM,  a.d.  1245,  to  determine  the 
between  Pope  Innocent  IV.  and  the 
ir  Frederick  IL  [Papal  Power.]  The 
it,  having  been  excommunicated  by 
ingory  IX.  in  1239,  had  next  year 
war  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  Innocent 
manded  his  dethronement,  which  was 
iced.  In  consequence,  Louis  IX.  of 
,  and  many  French  and  other  bishops, 
rith  the  Pope,  and  this  Council  is  not 
1  by  the  Gallican  Church. 
Second  of  Lyons,  a.d.  1274,  passed  de- 
pou  the  election  of  the  Pope  by  the 
re  of  Cardinals;  restricted  the  Mendi- 
rders  to  four.  The  Greek  Emperor, 
I  Pakeologus,  sought  for  union  with 
in  Church ;  the  Council  recognised  the 
jr,  but  retained  the  Greek  Creed  and 
r.  But  the  hope  of  union  was  de- 
and  in  1282  both  sides  uttered  fresh 


Vitnne  (Gaul),  1311. —  Suppression  of 

fFLARS  (q.V.). 

Tsnstance,  1414-18.  [Papal  Schism.]— 
ban  150  high  dignitaries  and  1,800  of 
•gy  attended.  The  last  sessions,  under 
[artin  Y.,  are  received  as  the  sixteenth 
I  by  Rome,  the  whole  by  France, 
dom  of  Huss  (q.v.). 
Basle,  a.d.  1431. — Called  to  reconcile 
unites,  and  to  reform  abuses.  Re-af- 
the  claim  of  the  Council  of  Constance 
bove  the  Pope.  The  first  twenty-five 
§  only  are  received  by  Rome.  Pope 
i  IV.  adjourned  the  Council  to  Ferrara, 
Florence,  but  the  majority  remained  at 
ind  the  Councils  mutually  «xcommuni- 
ach  other.  Basle  deposed  Eugene  and 
another  Pope,  but  without  avail,  and 
mcil  gradually  died  out.  At  Florence, 
irticles  of  re-union  with  the  Greek 
were  framed,  but  without  avail. 
ytk  Lateran,  1512-18.  —  Convoked 
ius  II.  Useless  attempts  at  Church 
were  made.  A  concordat  between 
eo  X.  and  Francis  I.  was  adopted,  re- 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  [Concordat.] 
'rent,  called  by  Paul  III.,  May  22nd, 
fter  long  d*-lay,  was  at  length  formally 
on  Dec.  13th,  1545.    The  first  session 


ended  Jan.  7th,  1546;  it  was  transferred  to 
Bologna  from  March  12th,  1547,  to  Sept.  17th, 
1549;  resumed  at  Trent  May  1st,  1551,  till 
April  28th,  1552,  when  it  was  suspended  for  ten 
years.  The  first  Papal  legates  were  Dei  Monte 
(afterwards  Pope  Julius  HI.),  Corvinus,  and 
Reginald  Pole.  The  votes  were  taken,  not 
by  nations,  as  at  Basle,  but  by  numbers.  The 
Protestants  refused  to  join  it;  the  Italian 
bishops  were  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and 
were  often  violently  opposed  by  the  Spanish 
and  French.  The  objects  were  declared  to 
be  discipline,  peace,  and  the  extermination  of 
heresy.  In  1546  the  Decrees  on  the  Canon 
on  Tradition  were  passed.  The  next  Decrees 
were  on  Original  Sin,  Justification,  and  the 
Sacraments  (in  1547),  the  Eucharist,  Penance, 
etc.  (1551).  The  result  was  the  triumph  of 
the  Ultramontane  party.     [Trent.] 

20.  The  Vatican,  called  in  December,  1869, 
and  not  yet  concluded.  [Papal  Infalli- 
bility; Vatican.] 

Counsels  of  Perfection.— A  term  of 

the  mediaeval  casuists  to  express  certain  acts 
and  habits  which  opened  a  way  to  perfect 
holiness,  not  attainable  by  all.  These  acts 
comprised: — 1.  Voluntary  poverty,  the  dis- 
cipline to  correct  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  tho 
pride  of  life.  2.  Perpetual  chastity,  in  vir- 
ginity or  widowhood,  based  upon  passages 
like  Matt.  xix.  11-21 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  32 ;  xix.  29 ; 
Rev.  xiv.  5,  6.  Obedience,  not  only  to  the 
laws  of  Ood,  but  to  those  of  the  Church  and 
of  an  earthly  superior. 

Conrayenr,  Pierre  Francois. — A 
French  Roman  Catholic  writer,  Canon  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  in  Paris,  who  pub- 
lished at  Brussels,  in  1723,  a  treatise  on 
English  Orders,  in  which  he  declared  that  they 
were  certainly  valid.  This  raised  such  a 
storm  of  indignation  among  his  co-religionists 
abroad,  that  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  England, 
where  he  died  in  1776.  He  also  published  a 
French  translation  of  Sarpi's  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

Courts,  Ecclesiastical.  [Ecclesiastical 
Courts.] 

Covenant;  Covenanters.— The  im- 
portant document  known  as  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  owes  its  origin  to  a 
Confession  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Scotland  in  1581,  which  con- 
demned episcopal  government  (under  the  name 
of  "  hierarchy  ")  as  being  not  in  accord  with 
true  Christian  doctrine.  [Melville,  Andrew.] 
James  VI.,  then  a  boy  of  fifteen,  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  it,  and  to  enjoin  it  on  his  sub- 
jects. It  was  again  subscribed  in  1 690  and  1 596. 
The  fatal  attempt  of  Charles  I.,  in  1637,  to 
establish  the  liturgy  in  Scotland  was  followed 
by  a  riot,  and  an  organisation  was  formed 
for  the  defence  of  the  Presbyterian  Confes- 
sion, and  thus  was  established  the  National 
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Covenant.  A  solemn  fast  was  called,  March  1st, 
1638,  and,  at  a  vast  assemblage  in  the  Church 
of  the  Greyfriars,  this  Covenant  was  eagerly 
subscribed,  and  an  oath  was  taken  to  maintain 
religion  in  the  same  state  and  form  which  it 
had  in  1580.  The  king  was  compelled  to 
agree  to  this  in  1640,  and  there  was  peace  for 
awhile.  But  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  in  England,  the  English  Parliament  sent 
a  message  to  the  Scots  that  they  desired  to 
fraternise  with  them  in  religion,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Scotch  Parliament  sent  their 
Covenant  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  It 
was  received  and  sworn  to  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  by  the  City  of  London,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Many  parish  regis- 
ters contain  the  entry  of  its  having  been  so 
taken,  and  sometimes  the  names  of  parish- 
ioners are  subscribed  to  the  entry.  After  the 
Restoration,  Parliament  voted  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding illegal,  and  the  Covenant  was  ordered 
to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman. 

In  Scotland  a  bitter  resistance  was  made  to 
the  Acts  which  thus  treated  the  Covenant. 
The  Scots  had  been  friends  of  Charles  II. 
after  his  father's  execution,  had  supported  him 
against  Cromwell,  and  proclaimed  him  king. 
He,  on  his  side,  had  sworn  to  the  Covenant. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  his  tergiversation  and 
treachery  drove  them  almost  to  desperation. 
They  found  diocesan  councils  established  every- 
where ;  and  in  the  West  Country  four  hun- 
dred ministers  resigned  their  charges  rather 
than  submit.  They  were  forbidden  to  hold 
meetings  of  their  own,  on  pain  of  death,  and 
attendants  upon  their  ministry  were  fined  and 
imprisoned.  Troops  scoured  the  country,  per- 
secuting the  Covenanters,  as  they  were  called, 
and  they,  on  their  side,  took  arms  in  their  own 
defence.  The  struggle  lasted  until  the  acces- 
sion of  William  III.,  when  Presbyterianism 
was  established  in  Scotland.  For  the  further 
movements  of  the  partisans  of  the  Covenant, 
see  Cameronians. 

Coverdale,  Miles,  was  born  in  Yorkshire 
in  1487,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
became  an  Augustinian  monk.  In  1 5 1 4  he  took 
Holy  Orders.  About  the  year  1626  the  doc- 
trines of  the  German  Reformers  excited  great  at- 
tention at  Cambridge,  and  meetings  were  held 
to  discuss  thorn  at  a  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  some  of  the  principal  colleges,  which 
house  was  in  consequence  nicknamed  Ger- 
many. One  of  the  visitors  was  Coverdale,  and 
as  early  as  1528  he  spoke  publicly  against  the 
mass,  die  worship  of  images,  and  confession  to 
priests.  He  devoted  himself  at  an  early  period 
to  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  he 
was  well  skilled  in  Hebrew.  In  1530  he  fled 
to  the  Low  Countries  to  escape  persecution,  and 
while  there,  assisted  Tyndall  in  his  translation. 
Before  Tyndall  was  put  into  prison,  Coverdale 
appears  to  have  removed  to  Germany,  where 


he  pursued  his  labour  of  trans! 
Bible,  and  the  Elector  Palatine  gr 
living  of  Bergsabern,  on  the  Rhine 
he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Zur 
is  supposed  his  first  edition  of 
Bible  was  printed  there;  on  the 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  "  r 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1636,  and  f 
4th  day  of  October."  It  was  de 
King  Henry  VIII.  Soon  after  its  i 
in  print  Cromwell  issued  injunctM 
clergy,  by  the  authority  of  the  1 
every  parish  should  provide  a  ct 
whole  Bible,  both  in  Latin  and  Enj 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  church 
following  1st  day  of  August,  1 
every  man  that  will  to  looke  and  re* 
It  is  stated  that  the  king  gave  this 
of  the  Bible  to  some  of  the  bishops 
who  alleged  that  there  were  fault 
admitted  that  it  maintained  no  he 
there  be  no  heresies,*'  said  the  king 
abroad  among  the  people." 

In  1538,  a  quarto  New  Testam 
Vulgate  Latin,  with  Coverdale*! 
was  printed  with  the  king's  Ik 
the  end  of  this  year  he  went  an 
on  the  business  of  a  new  editi 
Bible.  Grafton,  the  printer,  hai 
permission  from  the  King  of  Fnu 
request  of  the  King  of  England, 
Bible  at  Paris,  on  account  of  the  su 
of  the  workmen,  and  the  better  q 
lower  price  of  paper  in  that  com 
notwithstanding  the  royal  liceno 
quisition  interposed,  and  the  printei 
employers,  with  Coverdale,  who  wi 
rector  for  the  press,  were  summo 
the  Inquisition,  the  whole  impress 
copies  being  seised  and  condemi 
flames.  But  the  avarice  of  the  c 
superintended  the  burning,  induced 
some  chests  of  them  as  waste  papa 
many  copies  were  preserved.  So* 
were  recovered  by  the  English  i 
and  brought  to  London  with  n 
types,  and  printers,  by  which  matt 
and  Whitchurch  were  enabled  t 
1539,  Cranmer's,  or  the  Great  Btbfc 
Coverdale  again  compared  the  foi 
lations  with  the  Hebrew,  and  made 
in  many  places,  he  being  the  chief1 
the  work.  Dr.Fulke,whowasoneof' 
hearers  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  inform 
took  an  opportunity  in  his  senna 
his  translation  against  some  slat 
ports  then  raised  against  it,  confai 
he  himself  now  saw  some  faults,  ti 
might  review  the  book  once  agab 
done  twice  before,  he  doubted  no 
amend ;  but  for  any  heresy,  he  wsi 
was  none  maintained  in  his  trans! 
was  not  molested  during  the  Iti 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  although.1 
not  to  defend  the  memory  of  Dr.  1 
had  been  his  old  tutor  at  Cambriij 
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en  pat  to  death.  It  is  probable  that  he 
Id  in  estimation  at  court  for  Ms  piety, 
was  made  almoner  of  Queen  Catharine 
nd  he  assisted  in  the  translation  of  the 
rase  of  Erasmus  of  the  New  Testament, 
vas  carried  forward  under  her  influence, 
ote  also  a  preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
a.  In  1547  he  preached  at  St.  Paul's 
with  such  effect  against  certain  Ana- 
i  that  they  are  said  to  have  recanted 
pinions. 

3i  Lord  Russell  was  sent  to  quell  the 
in  in  Devonshire  and  the  West  of 
d,  in  1549,  Coverdale  was  appointed 
md  him  and  preach  to  the  people, 
produced  so  great  an  impression  that 
deemed  desirable  he  should  remain 
t  part  of  the  country,  and  he  was 
lently  made  coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of 
,  and  in  August,  1551,  was  consecrated 
mner.  In  his  licence  of  entry  upon  the 
ic,  it  was  expressly  stated  that  the 
Sdward  VI.,  had  promoted  him  "on 
t  of  his  extraordinary  knowledge  in 
jr,  and  his  unblemished  character.*'  At 
ue  he  was  so  poor  that  he  was  unable 
the  firstfruits  which  were  due  to  the 
,  and  the  king,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
hop,  remitted  them.  He  exerted  himself 
note  religion  in  his  diocese,  preached 
Sunday  and  holy-day,  and  delivered  a 
Y  lecture  twice  a  week  in  one  or  other 
churches  of  Exeter.  On  the  accession 
ft  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and 
into  prison  for  two  years,  but  was  at 
released,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
f  Denmark,  one  of  whose  chaplains  had 
arried  to  Coverdale*  s  wife's  sister,  and 
erested  himself  with  that  king  in  his 
During  his  confinement  he  joined 
fahope  Hooper,  Farrar,  and  others,  in 
inga  Confession  of  Faith.  On  his  release 
t  to  Denmark,  where  the  king  desired 
•  remain;  but  as  he  was  unable  to 
in  the  Danish  language,  he  proceeded 
era,  where  he  collaborated  with  some 
Snglish  exiles  in  translating  and  pub- 
what  is  usually  termed  the  Geneva 
Of  this  translation  it  is  said  there 
hove  thirty  editions  printed,  mostly 
land,  between  the  years  1560  and  1616. 
he  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Coverdale 
d  to  England,  but  at  Geneva  he 
bibed  a  dislike  to  ecclesiastical  habits 
remonies,  which  prevented  his  restora- 
»  his  bishopric,  or  the  offer  of  any 
treferment  for  some  time.  In  1559, 
r,  he  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  the 
;  which  the  Court  was  then  accustomed 
nd  public  worship,  and  he  assisted 
the  consecration  of  Parker  as  Arch- 
of  Canterbury,  but  refused  to  put 
customary  episcopal  habits  for  the 
:,  and  wore  only  a  black  cloth  gown. 
,  Bishop  of  London,  was  much  at- 
o  hi  in,  and  expressed  his  concern  that 
uu-10 


he  should  be  left  without  the  means  of  sup- 
port in  his  old  age.  Through  his  influence, 
the  bishopric  of  Uandaff  was  offered  to  Cover- 
dale  in  1563,  but  he  refused  to  accept  it,  on 
account  of  his  age  and  infirmities.  Grindal 
then  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
Magnus,  London  Bridge,  but  his  poverty  was 
such  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  fees  of 
induction,  and  could  not  have  taken  possession 
had  they  not  been  remitted.  He  entered  upon 
his  charge,  and  officiated  regularly  for  about 
two  years,  when  he  resigned  it,  but  still  con- 
tinued to  preach  occasionally.  In  1564  he  pub- 
lished Certain  most  godly,  fruitful,  and  com- 
fortable letter* t  of  eueh  true  saint*  and  holy 
martyr*  of  God  as,  in  the  late  bloody  persecution 
here  within  this  realm,  gave  their  lives  for  the 
defence  of  Christ's  Holy  Gospel:  written  in  the 
time  of  their  affliction  and  cruel  imprisonment. 
They  were  chiefly  written  by  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Hooper,  Taylor,  Saunders,  Philpot,  Bradford, 
Whittell,  and  Careless,  but  a  few  were  added 
from  other  persons.  Coverdale  li  ved  to  the  age 
of  eighty-one  years,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
near  the  Exchange,  London,  on  Feb.  19th, 
1568.  Coverdale  was  the  last  survivor  of 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  the  English  language. 
Tyndall,  Rogers,  and  Frith  had  all  died  in 
the  flames — Tyndall,  at  Antwerp  in  1536; 
Rogers,  the  first  of  the  martyrs  who  were 
put  to  death  in  England  under  Mary,  in 
April,  1555 ;  Frith  in  the  July  following. 

Cowl  (Lat.  cueullay — The  hood  which  the 
monk  draws  over  his  head,  and  which,  by 
entirely  covering  all  but  his  face,  prevents 
him  from  seeing  anything  but  what  is  in 
front  of  him.  As  the  hood  was  thus  the  most 
characteristic  part  of  the  monk's  dress,  the 
phrase  "taking  the  cowl"  came  to  mean 
entering  the  monastic  life. 

Cowper,  William  (1731-1800).— One  of 
the  chief  religious  poets  of  England,  friend  of 
John  Newton,  and  co-author  with  him  of  the 
.  Olney  Hymns,  some  of  which  have  won  abiding 
popularity. 

Cramp  Rings. — The  ancient  claim  of 
English  royalty  to  cure  scrofula  (or  "king's 
evil")  by  touch  is  pretty  well  remembered, 
but  less  is  now  known  of  the  similar  claims 
with  regard  to  epilepsy  and  cramp.  This, 
however,  was  not  by  touch,  but  by  the  blessing 
of  certain  finger-rings  of  gold  or  silver,  which 
were  then  distributed  to  the  patients ;  or  in 
some  cases  persons  would  take  a  quantity,  and 
distribute  them  as  occasion  arose.  (See  Notes 
and  Queries,  5th  Ser.,  ix.  514.) 

The  origin  of  the  custom  is  contemporary 
with  the  Norman  Conquest.  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor bequeathed  to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster 
a  ring,  which  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by 
a  pilgrim  from  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been 
connected  in  some  way  with  St.  John  the 
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Evangelist.  This  ring,  being  laid  up  in  the 
Abbey,  was,  on  account  of  the  king's  saintly 
character,  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  such 
diseases  as  cramp  and  epilepsy ;  and  when  it 
becamo  an  acknowledged  doctrine  that  the 
Kings  of  England  had  inherited  Edward's 
miraculous  powers,  they  not  unnaturally 
began  to  bless  rings  to  serve  the  same  purpose 
as  his. 

The  rings  were,  in  after  times,  annually 
blessed  on  Good  Friday,,  and  were  made,  as 
the  household  books  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Edward  IV.  show,  of  the  gold  and  silver 
oifored  by  the  king  to  the  Holy  Cross. 

The  earliest  Office  now  extant  for  blessing 
and  consecrating  these  rings  is  a  l^atin  form, 
used  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  a.d.  1 554, 
and  which  will  be  found  in  Burnet's  History 
of  the  Reformation,  Coll.  of  Records,  II.,  ii.  25, 
and  in  Wilkin's  Concilia,  iv.  103.  It  consists 
of  the  recital  of  the  67th  and  103rd  Psalms, 
with  appropriate  collects;  after  which  the 
rings  were  consecrated  by  rubbing  between 
the  Sovereign's  hands,  with  the  following 
prayer :  — 

"  Hallow,  O  Lord,  theso  rings  ;  sprinkle  them  in 
Thy  goodness  with  the  dew  of  Thy  blessing,  and  con- 
secrate them  by  the  rubbing  of  our  hands,  which, 
for  the  manner  of  our  ministry,  Thou  hast  deigned 
to  sanctify  by  the  outward  pouring  of  holy  oil ;  that 
that  which,  the  nature  of  the  metal  cannot  perform, 
by  the  greatness  of  Tby  grace  may  be  effected; 
through  Jesus  Christ- our  Lord." 

Holy  water  was  then  poured  on  the  rings, 
with  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  their  work,  and 
the  service  ended  with  a  doxology. 

Queen  Mary  was  the  last  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony ;  about  1685  the  office  used  by  her  was 
translated  for  James  II.,  but  never  used. 
This  was  first  printed  in  1792,  in  a  forgotten 
work  called  The  Literary  Museum,  edited  by 
Francis  Godolphin  Waldron  (an  actor) ;  then 
in  Pegge's  Curialia  Miscellanea  (1818)  ;  and 
afterwards  in  Maskell's  Monumenta  Ritual ia 
(1847),  iii.  335,  and  Stephens'  Common  Prayer 
with  Notes  (1850),  ii.  921 ;  but  as,  unlike  the 
Healing  of  the  Evil,  the  ceremony  was  never 
used  by  our  Protestant  kings,  the  office  was 
never  added  to  tho  Prayer  Book,  as  that  for 
the  healing  was. 

There  is,  or  was,  a  superstition  in  some 
parts  of  England  that  these  very  diseases  of 
cramp  and  epilepsy  are  to  be  cured  by  the 
wearing  of  certain  silver  rings ;  it  may 
possibly  be  a  survival  of  the  belief  in  tho 
old  cramp  rings.  Jf  so,  however,  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  the  whimsical  addition 
that  the  ring  must  be  made  of  nine  sixpences 
begged  from  nine  young  people  of  a  sex 
opposite  to  the  patient's. 

Cramner,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Aslac- 
ton,  near  Nottingham,  July  2nd,  1489,  the 
second  son  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  a  gentleman 
of  ancient  descent,  and  his  wifo  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Laurence  Hatfield,  of  Willoughby, 
Notts.       The  eldest  son   was   John  of  As- 


lacton,  whose  descendants  were  afterwaidi 
represented  by  the  Cheaters  of  Chicheley, 
extinct  1769;  the  third  was  Edmund,  Ana* 
deacon  of  Canterbury  1534,  prebendary  l&J, 
deprived  1554.  Thomas  Cranmer  senior 
died  in  his  son's  early  years ;  and  after  a 
early  education  at  Aslacton,  under  a  "rafc 
parish  clerk,"  the  future  archbishop  wai  tot 
by  his  mother  in  1503  to  Jesus  Collags, 
Cambridge.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  i 
Jesus,  but  shortly  married  one  of  the  domestic! 
at  a  neighbouring  inn,  the  "Dolphin/1 
then  opposite  Jesus  Lane ;  upon  which  at 
left  college,  and  became  a  lecturer  at  Mag- 
dalen. His  wife,  however  (with  her  child), 
died  before  his  year  of  grace  was  out,  audit 
therefore  retained  his  fellowship ;  returning!* 
Jesus  College,  he  took  holy  orders  about  lUt, 
assumed  his  D.D.  in  1523,  became  Diviaftr 
Lecturer  and  an  Examiner  of  Theologies! 
Graduates,  and  in  1525  received  the  Awk» 
deaconry  of  Taunton.  In  the  same  yesrn 
canonry  of  Christ  Church  was  offered  him  ty. 
Wolsey,  just  then  founding  that  coUegtaV 
Oxford,  but  this  he  declined. 

In  1527,  though  it  had  been  priTsttJf: 
mentioned  earlier,  the  divorce  of  Henry  VTlt,-; 
from  Queen  Catharine  began  to  be  puNkfy/ 
considered.  Among  the  king's  first  start 
was  to  consult  six  D.D.'s  of  Oxford  and  ■*. 
of  Cambridge,  and  after  them  the  bishops,* 
the  validity  of  the  marriage.  On  the 
of  theso  committees  it  is  said  that  C 
would  have  been  placed,  but  he  happened  fel 
be  at  the  time  out  of  residence,  and  thai  Mfcl 
concern  in  the  business  was  deferred.  Hft*«J 
ever,  in  1528  and  1529,  as  is  now  shown  bf] 
Mr.  Brewer,  Cranmer  was  chaplain  to  Vi 
count  Rochford,  Anne  Boleyn's  father;  si 
in  the  latter  year,  having  left  Cambridge  \f^ 
reason  of  an  outbreak  of  the  plague,  or  i 
he  went  down  to  the  house  of  his  niece, 
Cressy,  at  Waltham,  with  two  of  her  soar 
were  his  pupils  at  Cambridge.  The 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  being  near  Waltham  cft< 
progress  (on  which  he  had  started  ate  ' 
vain  attempt  to  get  his  marriage  ywinWjs1 
the  Papal  legate),  Edward  Fox,  his 
and  Stephen  Gardiner,  his  chaplain 
wards  Bishop  of  Winchester),  were  lodged) 
Mrs.  Cressy 's  house.  The  divorce  being  ~ 
cussed,  Cranmer  gave  advice  that  tho  ~ 
should  not  only  do  as  the  bishops 
advised  before,  obtain  the  opinions  of 
Universities  of  Europe,  but  follow  this  up 
holding  a  court  in  England  (Hook's  lift 
Cranmer,  II.,  i.  438) — should,  in  fact, 
matters  into  his  own  hands.  Henry,  on  ] 
this,  made  a  remark  which  is  variously  gii 
either  that "  the  man  had  the  right  sow  I 
ear,"  or  •  *  the  sow  by  the  right  ear." 
was  sent  for  to  Court,  made  a  royal 
and  ordered  to  write  a  book  in  favour 
divorce.  For  this  purpose  he  went  down 
the  house  of  his  first  patron,  Lord  B< 
(now  Earl  of  Wiltshire),  who  had  lately 
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icndaloasly  enough  as  Anne's  father,  am- 
ktHtdor  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  on  the 
frorce ;  the  Emperor  was  Catharine's  sister's 
n,  and  of  course  unfavourable  to  it.  At  the 
tuft  house  Cranmer  compiled  a  treatise, 
vUch  has  never  yet  been  printed,  though 
tenet  has  given  the  heads  of  chapters  in  the 
collection  of  records  (ii.  36)  attached  to  his 
Bister*  of  the  Reformat  ion,  and  even  by  these 
kttds  a  most  important  fact  is  demonstrated, 
ad  a  very  unfavourable  light  thrown  on 
Ckmmer's  character — namely,  that  Henry 
ltd  connected  himself  unlawfully  with  Anne's 
itisr  sister  (this  is  proved  also  from  other 
mutes),  and  that  Cranmer  knew  this,  and 
ItKberately  set  himself  to  prove  that  it  did 
tot  affect  the  re-marriage  of  Henry  with 
ams !  This  book  being  written  in  pursuance 
tf  the  resolve  to  obtain  University  opinion, 
burner,  Fox,  and  Gardiner  went  up  to 
Cambridge  to  deal  with  the  matter  there,  and 
m  March  9th,  1530,  a  grace  of  the  Senate 
vtf  pasted  agreeing  with  the  king's  wishes. 
Oxford  gave  Henry  much  more  trouble,  and 
to  M.A.'s  would  have  beaten  him  after  all  if 
at  tad  not  obtained  from  Archbishop  War- 
ms, the  Chancellor,  an  unconstitutional 
Mont  excluding  them  from  the  Convocation. 
lib  being  done,  the  D.D.'s  and  B.D.'s,  on 
Afril  8th,  obediently  passed  the  desired  decree, 
burner,  now  thoroughly  embarked  in  the 
■ttter,  was  despatched  abroad,  with  the  Earl 
tf  Wiltshire,  "  to  dispute,"  as  Strype  says, 
"the  matrimonial  matters  of  his  majesty  at 
fak,  Rome,  and  other  places."  Such 
tattoos  at  the  king  desired  were  obtained 
tilt  from  the  Italian  and  French  Universities, 
tit  in  a  less  scrupulous  way  than  in  the 
ctn  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  there  is 
•fiance  that  bribery  was  in  this  case  used 
[t»  Ckristiem  Remembrancer,  April,  18G8, "  Re- 
ptrt  on  Venetian  Archives  "]  ;  and  the  next 
Jttr  (1531)  Cranmer  proceeded  as  sole  am- 
•tjtdor  to  Charles  V.  on  the  subject ;  for 
■■  he  had  special  letters  patent,  dated 
fca.  24th.  With  the  Emperor  he,  of  course, 
M  with  no  success,  but  with  the  minor 
Gtnwn  princes  he  had  some.  At  Nuremberg, 
tj  1632,  he  took  to  wife  Anne  (or  Margaret), 
tnet  to  the  wife  of  Andreas  Hosemann,  now 
<tDtd  Andrew  Osiander,  the  Protestant  Re- 
famer;  the  followed  him  to  England  in 
U*4,  hut  in  1539  returned  to  Germany  when 
tVrictl  celibacy  vras  again  enforced  by  the 
•tctionary  "  Six  Articles ; "  in  1647,  when  it 
tame  a  second  time  legal,  she  came  back  to 
■gland;  she  survived  Cranmer,  and  re- 
Itrried  first  Edward  Whitchurch  the  printer, 
td  then  one  Bartholomew  Scott. 

On  Aug.  23rd,  1532,  Archbishop  Warham 
ltd,  and  the  king  instantly  resolved  that 
ctnmer  should  be  archbishop.  Cranmer 
tf  loth   to   receive   the    archbishopric,   as 

most  still  do,  from  the  Pope,  but  Henry 
kitting,  he  consented;  the  necessary  bulls 
re  obtained  from  the  Pope,  and  he  was 


consecrated  at  Westminster,  March  30th,  1533, 
by  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  St. 
Asaph.  In  taking  the  customary  oaths  to  the 
Pope,  ho  publicly  protested  that  he  understood 
nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  or  of  the 
king.  The  probability  is  that  his  petition, 
dated  April  11th,  to  exercise  his  office  in 
bringing  the  divorce  suit  to  an  end,  had  been 
agreed  on  with  Henry,  who  of  course  at  once 
granted  it.  But  Henry  had  married  Anne 
Boleyn  already,  and  Cranmer  knew  that  he 
had  done  so.  Henry  and  Catharine  finally 
separated  on  July  14th,  1531,  when  the 
king  publicly  installed  Anne  in  her  place. 
In  the  last  month  of  1532  marriage  became 
necessary  at  all  risks ;  and  it  was  therefore 
performed  on  Jan.  25th,  1533,  Elizabeth 
being  born  on  the  7th  of  the  following 
September.  The  earlier  date  of  Nov.  14th, 
1532,  assigned  for  the  marriage  by  some 
writers,  is  out  of  the  question. 

Cranmer  declared  nullity  of  marriage  be- 
tween Henry  and  Catharine  on  May  23rd, 
1533 ;  on  the  28th  he  confirmed  that  between 
Henry  and  Anne,  and  on  June  1st  (Whit- 
sunday) he  crowned  Anne  queen. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  pleasanter  subject 
of  what  Cranmer  did  for  the  Reformation. 
For  one  of  the  chief  of  his  services  to  this 
cause,  his  edition  of  the  Bible,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  that  heading.  Another  thing 
greatly  to  his  credit  is  his  attempt  to  dis- 
suade the  Crown  from  annoxing  the  monastic 
property,  which  he  would  have  had  remain 
in  great  measure  to  the  Church  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Cathedral  Schools  of  Divinity. 
The  chief  publications  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged during  the  remainder  of  Henry's  reign 
were  the  Ten  Articles  of  1536,  the  Institution 
of  a  Christian  Man  of  1537,  and  its  revision, 
the  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,  of  1543 :  all 
more  or  less  copious  expositions  of  doctrine, 
which  were  reprinted  in  one  volume  (1826),  by 
Bishop  Lloyd  of  Oxford,  under  the  title 
Formularies  of  Faith.  In  these  two  last- 
mentioned  years  articles  of  heresy  were  pre- 
pared against  Cranmer  by  his  own  chapter, 
and  again  even  by  the  Privy  Council,  but 
were  afterwards  retracted,  in  consideration  of 
his  great  favour  with  the  king. 

Henry  VIII.  died  on  Jan.  28th,  1547, 
and  in  his  son's  reign  the  Reformation  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  by  the  successive  publication 
of  the  First  Rook  of  Homilies  (1547) ;  the  Order 
of  Communion  (1548) ;  the  two  Prayer  Rooks  of 
1549  and  1562  ;  and  the  Articles  of  Religion 
of  1552,  in  all  of  which  Cranmer  had  a 
hand ;  the  "  Articles "  were  founded  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  tho  "Thirteen," 
which  he  had  drawn  up  some  years  before 
for  an  intended  negotiation,  not  then  carried 
out,  with  the  foreign  Reformers.  In  1650 
was  published  Cranmer's  principal  work, 
A  Defence  of  the  True  and  Catholic  Doctrine 
of  the  Sacrament,  which  he  followed  up  in 
tie    next    year  with  a    Vindication  against 
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an  answer  which  Bishop  Gardiner  of  Winches- 
tor  had  put  forth;  in  the  same  year  he 
deprived  this  bishop  for  his  anti-Reformation 
doctrines,  as  he  had  in  1549  deprived  Bishop 
Bonner. 

Before    his    death,    on    July    6th,    1553, 
Edward,  by  letters  patent  dated  June  21st, 
1553,  had  settled  the  crown  on  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
the  next  Protestant  heir  after  the  king's  sister 
Elizabeth  (who  was  considered  as  illegitimate), 
and  her  own  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk ; 
but  afterwards  the  influence  of  John  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  father  of  Lady 
Jane's  husband,  prevailed  on   the  king   to 
pass  the  duchess  over.     Lady  Jane  was  pro- 
claimed on  July  10th,  and  Cranmer  was  on 
her  side ;  but  when,  a  few  days  after,  it  be- 
came clear  that  she  had  not  the  least  chance 
of  establishing  herself,    he   transferred   his 
allegiance  to  Mary.    It  is  possible,  however, 
that  he  might  have  been  leniently  dealt  with, 
for   though   his   name  was   down  for  trial 
for  high  treason,  he  was  not  actually  tried 
till  passion  led  him  to  use  some  words  con- 
cerning the  Mass  which  enraged  the  queen. 
He  was  then  attainted  by  Act  of  Parliament 
(his  see  thus  becoming  legally  vacant),  com- 
mitted to    the  Tower    on   Sept.   14th,  and 
condemned  for  high  treason  on  Nov.   13th. 
But  his  life  was  spared,  in  the  hope  that 
if  he  could  be  attached  to  Mary's  party  he 
might  be  of  use  in  the  re-conversion  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  remained  a  few  months  in  the 
Tower.     At  length  it  was  determined  to  pro- 
ceed against  him  for  heresy,  and  the  name  of 
a  disputation  was  given  to  what  was  to  be  in 
fact  a  trial,  since  the  disputers  on  the  Romish 
side  held  a  Royal  Commission,  enabling  them 
to  declare  their  opponent  guilty  of  heresy. 
Cranmer,  with  Bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer, 
was  accordingly  brought    down    to  Oxford, 
March  7th- 10th,  1554,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
north  city-gate,   commonly  called  Bocardo. 
(This  was  pulled  down  in  1771 :  see  Annual 
Register,  xiv.    133.)      The  commission  being 
opened  on  April    14th,   Cranmer  was   con- 
demned of  heresy  on  the  20th ;  but  still  the 
capital  sentence  was  not  executed,  and  he  was 
detained  at  Oxford  for  a  year  and  a  half,  dur- 
ing which  time  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  burnt 
(Oct.  16th,  1555). 

Cranmer,  as  a  Metropolitan,  was  re-tried 
by  a  Papal  commission,  Sept.  12th,  1555,  and 
cited  to  Rome.  Unable,  of  course,  to  appear 
there,  he  was  yet  pronounced  contumacious  for 
not  doing  so ;  was  excommunicated  at  Rome, 
Dec.  4th,  1555,  was  degraded  from  his  orders, 
was  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm  on 
Feb.  14th,  1556,  and  was  ordered,  under 
the  Great  Seal,  Fob.  24th,  1556,  to  be  burnt 
as  a  "heretic  and  hereaiarch."  Cranmer's 
weakness  during  the  next  month  is  well 
known  :  he  was  removed  to  Christ  Church 
Deanery,  and  here  the  love  of  life  led  him 
to  sign  recantation  after  recantation,  each 
more  absolute  than    the    last,   till    he   had 


altogether  denied  the  Protestantism 
embraced.  It  does  not,  however, 
that  even  if  he  had  not  withdn 
recantations  they  would  have  sa 
life;  his  withdrawal  of  them  at  tl 
is  also  well  known,  and  how  he  first  ti 
"unworthy  right  hand"  into  the  fire. 
Curious  discussion  on  this  point  in  1 
Queries,  1st  Ser.,  ix.  392,  547,  590.] 
greatness  of  the  flame  he  gave  up  the 
as  Foxe  touchingly  says,  on  Man 
1556. 

Cranmer's  works,  of  which  the  I 
portant  is  the  Sacramental  treatise 
mentioned,  were  edited  by  the  '. 
Jenkyns,  D.D.,  4  vols.,  1833,  and 
Parker  Society)  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Cos 
1844-1846.  Lives  of  him  were  wi 
Strvpe  (1694) ;  Gilpin  (1784) ;  Todd 
LeBas(1833). 

Craehaw.  Richard. — Born  in 
and    educated    at    the    Charterhoni 
gained  a  Fellowship  at  Pembroke  Hi 
bridge,  in  1 637.    He  was  ordained  in  ] 
refusing  to  take  the  Covenant,  he  wsj 
from  his  Fellowship,  and  went  to 
where    he    embraced    the    Roman 
religion.     Through  the  influence  o 
Henrietta  Maria,  he  obtained  a  seen 
to  one  of  the  cardinals  at  Rome, 
made  a  canon  of  Loretto.     He  died 
Crashaw  is  celebrated  as  a  writer  of  d 
poetry,  in  a  style  reminding  one  oi 
Herbert.     He  published  a  volume  * 
poems  in  1634,  and  in  1646  Carmen . 
tro,  Steps  to  the  Temple,  and  The  Delif, 
Muses. 

Credence  Table.— The  small  i 
in  the  sanctuary,  where  the  bread  I 
are  placed  at  Holy  Communion  bef 
consecration.  The  word  has  nothi 
with  the  root  from  which  creed  is  der 
its  root  is  that  from  which  the  wc 
comes,  while  the  first  letter  represent 
fix  gey  familiar  to  German  scholars, 
more* s  Notitia  Eueharistica,  p.  383.] 

The  credence  is  confined  to  the 
Churches.  In  the  East  the  elen 
brought  from  the  "  chapel  of  prothm 
aition) "  with  a  special  office,  called  1 
of  the  Greater  Entrance ;  just  as  im 
they  have  been,  and  sometimes  arestiO 
from  tho  vestry  or  sacristy.  Goal 
a  table,  or  a  separate  article  of  fa 
the  nature  of  a  table,  the  credencs. 
England  from  after  the  Reformats 
ancient  credence,  indeed,  of  this  tinM 
remain  at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  but 
that  which  answered  the  purpose  of  I 
appears  to  have  been  the  recess  of  ll 
or  a  shelf  or  bracket  within  it.  In  h 
anything  is  known  of  separate  cvai 
fore  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud  SJ 
Andrewes ;  both  these  prelates  vmi 
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rate  chapels,  and  many  were  also 
churches.  A  "credentia,  or  sido- 
s  complained  of  by  the  Puritan 
1  1641  [CardwelTs  Hi$tory  of  Con- 
page  273],  and  most  of  them  dis- 
in  the  civil  wars.  Some,  however, 
un,  as  one  at  Chipping  Warden, 
date  1627.  Hi  ekes,  the  Nonjuring 
acommends  them  in  1707,  and  they 
very  commonly  restored.  As  with 
ler  "  ornaments,"  the  courts  have 
rious  judgments  about  them:  in 
f.  Lichfield  holding  them  illegal,  but 
tie  later  case  of  Westerton  v,  Liddell. 

ton.     [Exeter.] 

Is. — Formal  confessions  of  faith,  so 
in  credo,  "  I  believe. "  References  are 
ing  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
of  formal  statements  of  the  Christian 
he  deposit  {paratheki)  which  Timothy 
en  to  guard,  in  preference  to  the 

babblings  and  oppositions  of  the 
e  which  is  falsely  so  called : "  the 
tit,  which  he  was  to  guard  through 
elling  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  pattern 
cords  which  he  had  heard  from  St. 
i  hardly  have  been  anything  else 
oal  and  concise  statements  of  those 
lich  were  most  surely  believed  in  the 

Church.  [1  Tim.  vi.  20;  2  Tim. 
.1  It  may  be  that  we  have  such 
ft  sound  words "  in  1  Cor.  xv.  3-9, 
',.  16,  Hebrews  vi.  1,  2. 
of  the  early  Fathers  incidentally 
in  their  writings  some  articles  of 
hout  hinting  at  any  definite  form  of 
it  Iren&us,  writing  about  a.d.  180, 
rertullian,  and  others,  give  forms 
lie  doctrine  more  or  less  resembling 
a  subsequently  found  in  use  in  the 
ristian  Churches,  such  as  those  of 
i,  Caesarea,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and 
Ul  these  creeds  differ  in  length,  and 
inns  in  which  they  are  expressed, 
d  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  commonly 
le  Apostles*  Creed,  as  given  by 
a  priest  of  Aquileia,  a.d.  390,  runs 
I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Al- 

And  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son, 
;  Who  was  born  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
jgin  Mary ;  crucified  under  Pontius 
ad  buried;  the  third  day  He  rose 
>m  the  dead.  He  ascended  into 
He  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the 
I  dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the 
urch :  the  remission  of  sins ;  the 
ion  of  the  flesh."  The  same  writer 
>  the  creed  in  use  in  the  Church  of 

which  differs  from  the  above  by 
ifter  the  words  Father  Almighty, 
e  and  impassable,"  by  inserting  the 
descended  into  hell,"  and  by  ending 

phrase,  "the  resurrection  of  this 
I  copy  of  the  Roman  Creed,  almost 


identical  with  that  given  by  Rufinus,  has 
been  found  written  in  Greek,  but  in  Saxon 
characters,  at  the  end  of  King  Athelstan's 
Psalter,  about  the  year  703.  The  form  now  in 
use  in  the  whole  Latin  Church,  as  well  as  in 
the  Church  of  England,  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  eighth  century,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  older  than  that  it  may  be,  although 
there  is  certainly  no  reason  for  attributing  it 
to  the  Apostles. 

The  Nicene  Creed  is  so  called  because  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  put  forth  with  the 
authority  attaching  to  a  General  Council  at 
Nieaja,  a.d.  325.  It  is  possible  that  the 
variety  of  forms  observed  in  the  earlier  creeds 
may  have  been  brought  about  in  great 
measure  through  the  necessity  of  meeting 
errors  prevalent  in  this  or  that  diocese 
by  a  definite  statement  of  the  contrary  truth, 
and  it  was  this  necessity,  arising  from 
the  doctrines  of  Arius,  which  induced  the 
Council  of  Nicam  to  adopt,  with  the  addition 
of  the  phrase,  "of  one  substance  tvith  the 
Father"  the  form  of  croed  submitted  to  them 
by  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Ctesarea,  and  of 
ancient  use  in  his  diocese,  and  to  promulgate 
it  as  an  authoritative  regulafidei.  A  similar 
necessity,  arising  from  the  errors  of  Mace- 
donius,  led  the  second  General  Council  of 
Constantinople  (a.d.  381)  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  with  those 
clauses  of  the  creed  which  follow  the  words, 
"and  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  These  clauses, 
however,  were  not  all  drawn  up  now  for  tho 
first  time.  Several  of  them  are  found  in 
creeds  of  a  date  earlier  than  that  of  Nicaea, 
and  their  omission  in  that  document  is  owing 
to  the  absence  of  dispute  about  them  at  that 
time. 

The  creed  promulgated  at  Constantinople 
differs  from  that  commonly  called  the  Nicene 
Creed  in  our  Liturgy  in  two  points  only.  It 
did  not  contain  the  phrase,  "God  of  God," 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Creed  of  Nicaea, 
and  was  subsequently  restored  in  the  Western 
Church;  nor  had  it  the  words  "and  the 
Son"  in  the  clause  relating  to  tho  " proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost."  [Filioquk  Con- 
troversy.] 

The  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  although 
designated  by  this  name  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  of  Antioch  (a.d.  670),  is  almost 
certainly  the  work  of  a  Latin,  not  a  Greek, 
author.  It  is  found  in  Latin  as  early  as  a.d. 
670,  but  tho  first  mention  of  a  Greek  copy 
does  not  occur  before  a.d.  1200.  St.  Hilary 
of  Aries,  who  died  a.d.  449,  is  thought,  with 
some  reason,  to  have  been  its  author,  while 
much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  idea  that 
it  was  written  by  Victricius,  Bishop  of  Rouen,  at 
tho  end  of  the  fourth  century  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth,  and  that  the  name  of  Athanasius 
was  appended  to  it  in  mistake  for  that  of 
AnastatiuB,  who  was  Bishop  of  Rome  at  that 
time.     [Heresies.] 

The  use  of  creeds  in  the  public  services  of 
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the  Church  was  primarily  confined  to  the 
occasion  of  baptism,  when  in  some  cases  the 
catechumen  repeated  it  as  his  confession  of 
faith,  and  in  others  its  various  clauses  were 
put  to  him  in  the  shape  of  questions — '*  Dost 
thou  believe  ?  "  etc.  Subsequently  the  reci- 
tation of  the  creed  in  the  daily  offices  of  the 
Church  became  a  recognised  custom.  The 
Niceno  Creed  was  first  so  used  in  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Greek  Church  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  in  the  Western  Church 
about  the  year  589,  but  this  custom  was  not 
admitted  into  the  Roman  Church  till  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  custom  of  turning  to  the  oast  during 
the  recitation  of  the  creeds  is  probably  to  be 
traced  to  the  connection  between  the  east  and 
the  sun-rising.  An  ancient  practice  at  baptism 
was  that  the*  catechumen,  when  making  his 
vow  of  renunciation,  turned  towards  the  west, 
the  region  of  darkness,  and  when  professing 
his  faith,  looked  towards  the  east,  tho  quarter 
of  light.  In  Poland  it  was  formerly  tho 
custom  for  those  who  carried  swords  to  draw 
them  at  the  recitation  of  the  creed,  to  signify 
that  the  faith  was  to  bo  defended  to  tho  death. 

Crispin  and  Crispinian,  Saints, 
brothers,  said  to  be  of  noble  parentage. 
They  came  from  Rome  to  Soissons  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  to  preach  Chris- 
tianity ;  they  made  many  converts,  but  after 
sevoral  years,  on  tho  coming  of  tho  Emperor 
into  Gaul,  their  enemies  laid  accusations 
against  them,  and  they  were  brought  before 
the  governor  of  Gaul,  Rictius  Varus,  a  most 
implacable  enemy  of  the  Christians.  By  him 
they  were  condemned,  and  perished  by  the 
sword  about  tho  year  287.  St.  Crispin  is 
the  patron  saint  of  shoemakers,  having  worked 
at  that  trade  for  his  own  support.  Uis  festival 
is  on  Oct.  25th.  A  largo  church  was  built  in 
Soissons  in  the  sixth  century  in  honour  of  the 
brothers. 

Critici  Sacri. — A  collection  of  works  on 
Biblical  antiquities  and  interpretation  by 
scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. It  was  published  by  Cornelius  Bee, 
a  London  bookseller,  in  9  vols,  folio,  in 
1660,  as  a  supplement  to  Walton's  Polyglot 
[Walton],  and  has  been  reprinted  twico  since. 

Crosier.     [Pastoral  Staff.] 

Cross. — This  word  has  so  thoroughly 
acquired  tho  meaning  of  two  lines  forming 
angles  with  each  other,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  that  it  does  not  mean  this  of 
necessity.  Tho  most  ancient  cross  was  a 
stake  to  which  the  malefactor  was. fastened; 
the  arms  and  feet  wero  either  tied  with 
cords  or  nailed  to  the  wood,  or  he  was 
impaled  upon  it.  Sometimes,  for  despatch, 
poisons  were  crucified  on  trees.  There  are 
several  instances  of  this  kind  of  execution : 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  when  Proconsul  in 
Africa,   thus  executed  the  priests  of  Saturn 


who  crucified  children.  The  other 
which  were  made  of  two  pieces  of  woe 
of  two  sorts ;  one  of  them  was  like  ou 
a  saltire  in  heraldry,  and  was  calk 
Decussata.  It  is  that  which  we  > 
Andrew's  Cross.  Another,  Crux  Q 
sometimes  known  as  St.  Anthony's  Ci 
made  like  a  T,  one  of  the  pieces  of  wot 
set  upright,  and  another  being  join© 
wise  to  it  upon  the  top.  The  thi 
Crux  Immissa,  had  the  cross-piece  < 
somewhat  below  the  top  of  that  whic 
perpendicularly,  and  this,  according 
received  belief  of  Christendom,  was  t 
of  cross  upon  which  the  Saviour  died 
sins  of  tho  world. 

It  was  long  before  the  cross  bed 
formal  and  official  sign  of  Christian] 
when  crucifixion  as  a  criminal  pun 
was  abolished  by  Constantino,  this  gi 
took  place,  and  as  such,  the  three  £ 
its  use  which  have  existed  for  many  Of 
and  exist  now,  are  (1)  the  pub] 
liturgical)  or  private  marking  of  U 
with  a  manual  gesture,  or  the  impra 
it  on  dedicated  objects,  known  as  the 
the  Cross;  (2)  the  material  cross  of 
stone,  metal,  or  wood,  used  for  de 
purposes,  from  the  large  churchyard  < 
village  or  market  cross,  through  the 
ones  of  church  altars  and  chancel  set 
the  little  "  pectoral  crosses,*'  origin* 
mark  of  an  ecclesiastic,  but  nov 
indiscriminately;  (3)  the  crucifix,  be 
same  cross  bearing  the  Divine  Figui 
is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  article 
second  section  may  be  briefly  dismissal 
the  earliest  times  the  cross  has  bet 
in  all  such  ways  as  have  been  describe* 
stantine,  for  instance,  set  up  large  en 
the  public  places  of  Constantinopl 
are  altar-crosses  of  much  later  data 
Sign  of  the  Cross,  however,  requires 
notice.  To  begin  with,  it  is  of  th 
primitive  antiquity.  In  the  Church  i 
land  it  is  only  prescribed  to  be  l 
Baptism,  but  it  is  used  by  some  at  Hoi 
munion,  as  well  as  privately,  its  objefl 
"to  remind  a  Christian  of  his  pro! 
This  custom  is  spoken  of  by  TertnDia 
beginning  of  tho  third  century  (de  Ok 
iii.),  and  his  words  show  that  it  was 
perfectly  familiar  thing.  Cyril,  Chn 
Augustine,  and  our  own  Venerable  Beoi 
tif  y  to  the  practice.  When  used  simply 
a  purpose,  and  not  as  a  symbol  of  pa 
therefore  of  division,  the  practice  is  4 
by  the  words  of  Hooker,  in  the  Eat 
V.,  lxv.  9,  10,  11.  There  are  tw« 
letter  Festivals  of  the  Cross  in  the 
Frayer  Book : — (a)  the  Invention  (FIs 
the  Cross,  May  3rd,  on  which  is  oosj 
ated  tho  alleged  discovery  of  the  t*| 
on  the  site  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  the! 
Helena  in  326.  She  came  to  Jeros 
runs  the  story,  at  the  age  of  seventy* 
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he  site  of  the  Passion,  the  heathens 
lone  what  they  could  to  hide  it  by 
;  stones  and  rubbish  over  it,  as 
by  building  a  temple  to  Venus  on 
But  one  aged  Jew  was  found,  an 
f,    who    possessed    some    historical 

which  his  ancestors  had  left  him, 
tie  help  of  these  the  site  was  found, 
regular  custom  among  the  Jews  to 
Teat  hole  on  the  site  of  an  execution, 
ut  into  it  everything  connected  with 

Accordingly,  the  Empress  had  the 
ot  excavated,  and  at  a  great  depth 
es  were  found.  One  of  the  most  ex- 
dissertations  on  this  story  is  that  of 
Newman,  in  his  Essays  on  EccUsias- 
aeUs;  it  is,  however,  shown  in  the 
Quarterly  for  July,  1881  (xii.  660), 
legend  is  but  a  transfer,  and  that  at 
and,  of  an  earlier  myth.  The  festival 
>m  the  eighth  century,  and  is  not 
?  observed  on  this  day  by  the  Eastern 
which  substitutes  the  Apparition  of 
i  to  Constantine,  near  Rome,  in  312  ; 
tic  branch  of  this  Church  has  the 
n  on  March   6th,  and  the  Ethiopic 

4th.  In  England,  though  it  ro- 
a  "  black-letter  day,"  its  offices  were 
I  at  the  Reformation;  the  Sarum 
md  Gospel  were  Gal.  v.  10-12,  vi. 
id  John  iii.  1-15. 

e  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  or  "  Holy 
iy,"  Sept.  14th.     This  is  connected 

former  feast,  the  Exaltation  corn- 
ed being  at  first  that  of  the  cross, 
onstantine,  in  335,  dedicated  the 
which  he  built  at  Jerusalem  in 
of  the  Invention,  and  the  feast 
md  in  the  fifth  century;  but  more 

was  afterwards  paid  to  the  second 
©,  in  629,  of  the  same  cross,  when 
I  from  the  hands  of  the  Persian 
•  The  Eastern  Church  observes 
ition  also  on  this  day,  and  further 
nates  the  Apparition  again.  In 
the  feast,  like  that  of  the  Invention, 
•ved  at  the  Reformation,  and  remains 

"  black-letter  day.*'  As  such,  with 
ntion  and  most  others,  it  first  re- 
in Queen  Elizabeth's  Calendar  of 
1  Kinjr  James's  Prayer  Book  of  1604. 
im  Epistle  was  the  same  as  for  the 
i,  the  Gospel  John  xii.  31-36. 

Lfix;  Crucifixion.— The  cross  used 
ious  purposes,  as  mentioned  under 
rle,  was,  after  a  time,  followed  by 
ifix,  or  the  addition  to  it  of  the 
f  our  Saviour.     This,  like  the  simple 


•h  the  history  of  this  identical  arose  can 
for  a  few  more  years,  it  at  last  vanishes 
: ;  and  while  scattered  notices  are  found 
tnses  claiming  to  be  the  true  Cross,  or 
f  it.  no  credence  can  be  given  either  to 
y  the  so-called  relics  which  exist  under 


cross,  was  of  very  various  character;  the 
earliest  examples  now  known  to  exist,  pro- 
bably of  the  ninth  century,  are  private  and  not 
public  ones :  such  are  the  pectoral  crucifix  of 
the  French  Queen  Theodolinda,  engraved  by 
Smith  {Christian  Antiquities,  s.v.),  and  another 
in  Mrs.  Jameson's  History  of  Our  Lord,  ii.  328. 
It  was,  however,  earlier  than  this  that  crucifixes 
began  to  appear  in  churches,  sometimes  taking 
the  place  of  the  altar-cross,  and,  later  still, 
making  their  way  into  the  construction  of  the 
building  as  the  central  part  of  the  reredos. 
To  the  crucifix,  as  that  to  the  cross,  suc- 
ceeded in  Christian  art  the  Crucifixion  :  that 
is,  the  representation  in  painting  or  sculpture 
of  the  actual  scene  as  an  historical  event.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  it  has  never  been 
held  fitting  to  portray  our  Lord  as  dead. 
Death  was  swallowed  up  in  victory,  and 
the  Saviour  is  shown  as  living.  In  the 
earliest  examples  there  is  not  even  any 
representation  of  suffering;  the  figure  is 
simply  extended  on  the  cross,  with  head 
erect. 

On  this  subject  Canon  Westcott's  essay  on 
The  Relation  of  Christianity  to  Art,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  St.  John's  Epistles,  may  be  con- 
sulted. 

Cruden.  Alexander  (1701-1770).— ;A 
native  of  Aberdeen,  who  would  have  been 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church  but 
for  the  development  of  symptoms  of  the  lunacy 
which  never  entirely  left  him.  In  1732  ho 
went  to  London,  and  became  a  corrector  for 
the  press,  and  in  1737  published  his  famous 
Concordance,  which  still  holds  its  ground  as 
the  best.  The  anxieties  and  expense  of  pub- 
lication brought  on  such  a  paroxysm  ot  his 
malady  that  he  had  to  be  placed  in  tempo- 
rary confinement,  and  though  his  condition 
improved,  he  was  continually  doing  and 
writing  strange  things.  But  in  the  matter 
of  his  Concordance  his  judgment  never  deserted 
him.  He  had  undertaken  it  from  no  motive 
but  deep  and  sincere  love  for  the  Bible,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  have  to  record  that  it  was, 
after  delay,  so  successful  as  to  secure  him  a 
competence  for  life.  He  was  always  a  man 
of  holy,  humble,  devout,  and  benevolent  life  ; 
and  he  was  found  dead  on  his  knees,  in  the 
act  of  prayor. 

Cruets. — Small  vessels  containing  wine 
or  water  for  liturgical  purposes.  In  the 
Primitive  Church  the  wine  used  for  the 
Holy  Eucharist  was  offered  by  the  wor- 
shippers, and  brought  in  cruets  or  flasks.  At 
Charlton,  in  Wiltshire,  the  ancient  custom  is 
said  to  have  been  retained  until  1638. 
"Each  inhabitant,  or  at  least  each  house- 
holder, made  their  own  provision  of  bread 
and  wine,  and  brought  the.  same  in  several 
(i  e.  separate)  parcels,  or  divers  pottle  pots." 
Modern  cruets,  made  of  glass  more  or  less 
elaborately    mounted,    are    in    use  in  some 
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churches,  and  are  to  be  identified  with  the  "pot 
or  stoup  "  of  Canon  20. 

Crusades. — The  mediseval  wars  between 
the  Christian  nations  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  Mahometans,  and  so  called  either  as  being 
Wars  of  the  Cross  (Lat.  crux ;  Old  Fr.  crois) 
or  because  all  who  were  engaged  in  them  wore 
the  badge  of  the  Cross  on  their  arms. 

(1)  The  system  of  pilgrimages  to  the  scenes  of 
our  Lord's  life  and  death  had  been  in  existence 
almost,  if  not  quite,  from  the  beginning  of 
Christianity,  but  especially  so  since  the  per- 
secutions had  ceased,  and  the  Church  had 
come  into  favour  with  the  Imperial  power  of 
Rome.  From  that  time  Christians  began  to 
visit  the  holy  places  in  large  numbers,  travel- 
ling together  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  society. 
Pilgrim  caravans  were  encouraged  by  some  of 
the  Emperors,  such  as  Justinian,  and  provision 
was  made  for  entertaining  them  hospitably  at 
the  public  expense.  They  became  so  common 
that  every  large  city  in  France  and  Italy  pro- 
vided itself  with  a  hospital  or  hotel  in  Jeru- 
salem or  its  neighbourhood  for  its  own  citizens 
when  on  their  visits  there.  In  a.d.  614 
Chosroe8 1.,  the  Persian  invader  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  East,  took  Jerusalem,  and 
slaughtered  its  inhabitants.  A  fow  years  later 
(a.d.  629),  the  Emperor  Heraclius  recovered  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  Persians  ;  but  it  only 
remained  seven  years  in  those  of  the  Christians, 
for  the  forces  of  Mahomet  were  now  spreading 
themselves  all  over  the  East,  and  in  a.d.  637 
Jerusalem  was  compelled  again  to  surrender 
to  the  Caliph  Omar. 

For  about  four  centuries  the  caliphs  and 
their  successors  kept  possession  of  Judsoa  and 
Jerusalem.  During  that  period  pilgrimages 
still  continued  to  be  made,  but  under  what 
restrictions  there  is  no  history  to  tell  us. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
however  (a.d.  1010),  Hakem,  the  founder  of 
the  Druses  of  the  Lebanon,  destroyed  the 
churches,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  itself.  He  was  a  fierce  per- 
secutor of  the  Christians,  and  died  a  dark  and 
mysterious  death  in  the  year  1021.  Under 
his  successor  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
was  once  more  rebuilt,  but  in  a.d.  1077  the 
city  itself  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Turks.  This  was  the  period  when  many  in- 
fluences combined  to  originate  the  crusades, 
among  them  the  following : — 

(1 )  There  was  a  very  widely  diffused  opinion, 
about  the  time  when  a  thousand  years  had 
elapsed  from  our  Lord's  first  advent,  that  He 
was  on  the  eve  of  appearing  a  second  time, 
and  that  the  millennium  was  about  to  begin. 
In  consequence  of  this  opinion  pilgrimages 
grew  in  number  and  frequency,  although 
their  danger  had  increased  greatly  under 
Turkish  rule.  Pilgrims  were  not  admitted  to 
the  Holy  City  at  all  without  the  payment  of 
a  byzant  [i.e.  about  twenty  shillings)  for  each 
person ;    and  very  often,  when  the  money 


had  been  paid,  they  were  refused  t 
unless  some  powerful  European  i 
among  them  to  protect  them.  So 
hardships  which  the  Christians  ha 
undergo  are  illustrated  by  the  acoc 
of  the  pilgrimage  undertaken  by  Bo 
of  Normandy,  the  father  of  Willian 
queror,  in  a.d.  1035.  He  set  off  f 
with  a  train  of  knights  and  dj 
walked  barefoot  as  a  pilgrim  with  i 
wallet.  For  greater  humiliation,  1 
attendants  forward,  and  followed  1 
in  their  path.  But  on  his  way  thi 
Minor  he  was  taken  so  ill  that  he 
pelled  to  use  a  litter,  on  which  he  n 
by  four  Mahometans,  who  seem  to  hi 
him  with  inhumanity,  for  he  sent 
home  by  a  returning  pilgrim  whom 
the  way  in  these  words: "  Tell  my  p 
hast  met  me  where  I  was  borne  a 
Paradise."  On  coming  to  the  gate 
salem,  he  found  a  great  crowd  of  poc 
unable  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  n 
by  the  Mahometans  for  their  entra 
all  of  these  he  paid  the  byzant  demi 
then  visited  the  holy  places  hin 
devotion  and  reverence,  dying  shoe 
wards  of  poison  at  Nicaea,  on  his 
Europe. 

(2)  At  this  time  also  the  Turks 
citing  the  fear  as  well  as  the  hatred 
tians;  for  they  were  spreading  theii 
in  the  most  alarming  manner.  All 
and  Africa  the  sign  of  the  Crescenl 
planted  the  sign  of  the  Cross ;  chad 
destroyed,  bishops  murdered,  and  CI 
all  but  exterminated  wherever  tl 
Having  secured  Cyprus,  Candia,  £ 
the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  they 
their  conquests  to  Spain,  and  eva 
the  South  of  France.  It  seemed  i 
would  before  long  secure  Rome  i 
found  a  Western  Empire  such  as 
known  under  the  Roman  Emperors 
the  religion  of  Mahomet. 

(3)  There  was  one  special  pilgrim 
excited  the  commiseration  of  Chi 
The  German  Bishops  of  Mainz, 
Katisbon,  and  Utrecht  set  off  in  1064 
by  seven  thousand  persons  of  all 
society,  and  including,  among  othen 
English  Secretary  to  William  the  C 
In  the  following  year  two  thousand 
alone  returned  to  their  homes,  T 
poverty  and  misery  by  the  cruel 
Mahometans. 

While  these  circumstances  wen 
paring  the  way  for  the  Crusades,  aa 
arose  capable  of  giving  them  point  i 
cation,  and  of  taking  the  lead  in  «n 
wrongs  of  Christian  pilgrims.  A 
unimpressive-looking  man  mads) 
pearance  at  Jerusalem  as  a  pilgril 
He  had  been  a  soldier,  but  had  vsj 
the  army;  and,  seen  to  be  leading 
life  at  Amiens,  had  become  known ; 
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urs  as  Peter  the  Hermit.  Arriving 
alem  at  the  time  when  the  Turks  were 
posse  anion  of  the  city,  his  spirit  was 
rithin  him  at  the  sight  of  the  sepulchre 
t  in  the  hands  of  Antichrist,  and  at  see- 
tati-Christian  crescent  raising  its  head 
le  cross  had  such  claims  to  ascendancy, 
id  that  extortion  and  cruelty  were 
ing  the  Christians  who  came  to  offer 
enitence  and  their  prayers,  that  the 
•  lately  rebuilt  were  again  despoiled, 
t  nothing  but  insult  and  violence  could 
cted  from  the  infidels.  He  consulted 
Lriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  concerted 
m  a  plan  for  securing  the  aid  of  Euro- 
ogs,  bishops,  and  peoples.  Then,  with 
[uence  which  excited  all  Europe,  not 
religious  fervour,  but  to  alarm,  as  the 
wer  and  character  of  the  Mahometans 
tderstood,  he  called  all  the  countries  of 
st  to  the  rescue,  and  vast  armies  of 
era  appeared,  who  styled  themselves 
ties  of  the  Lord. 

first  outburst  which  Peter's  eloquent 
turns  and  his  denunciations  of  Ma- 
oism aroused,  resulted  in  an  expedition 
inpatient,  and  therefore  disorganised, 
er.  An  army  of  eighty  thousand  men 
under  his  leadership,  but  for  want  of 
arrangements  it  was  reduced  to  one- 
iy  death  and  desertion  on  its  way 
i  Hungary,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
ler  perished  under  the  walls  of  Nicaea. 
is  dear-bought  experience  led  to  a 
and  efficient  force  being  sent  out, 
le  generalship  of  Godfrey  of  Boulogne ; 
her  Baldwin ;  Hugo  the  Great,  brother 
King  of  France ;  and  Robert,  son  of 
i  the  Conqueror.  The  number  of 
mies  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
hundred  thousand,  and  this  is  called 
rtt  Crusade,  Nicaea,  Laodicea,  and 
l  were  taken,  Christian  rule  was  estab- 
in  several  important  places,  and  the 
City  was  recovered.  Godfrey  was 
i  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  at  his  death, 
afterwards,  his  brother  Baldwin  was 
to  succeed  him.  But  the  kingdom  of 
em  was  a  mere  garrison  in  an  enemy's 
r. 

ternardtn  1147  endeavoured  to  arouse 
rit  of  Europe  to  support  the  Christian 
oi  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  tecond  expedition 
nth.  But  treachery  led  to  its  failure, 
lly  a  small  remnant  returned  to 
.  In  1187  the  Holy  City  was  given 
Saladin.  and  has  never  since  been  re- 
.  from  the  Mahometans, 
le  Third  Cnuadc  (a.d.  1187—92)  our 
chard  Coeur-de-Lion  and  Saladin  wore 
it  conspicuous  personages.  The  Em- 
f  Germany,  the  King  of  France,  and 
og  of  England  united  their  forces 
invasion  of  Palestine :  but  jealousies 
udons  arose,  and  everything  was  ulti- 
lef t  to  Richard.    If  personal  bravery 


could  have  effected  the  object  in  view,  it 
would  not  have  remained  unaccomplished. 
As  it  was,  however,  the  expedition  ended  in 
leaving  the  Holy  City,  as  before,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mahometans. 

Four  other  crusades  were  undertaken,  in 
1203,  1228,  1244,  and  1270  respectively,  the 
two  last  of  which  were  led  successively  by 
the  good  and  brave  St.  Louis  and  by  Edward 
of  England,  afterwards  Edward  I.  None 
after  the  first  achieved  any  real  triumph, 
and,  as  far  as  the  direct  object  for  which 
they  were  undertaken  is  concerned,  all  of  them 
must  be  regarded  as  total  and  signal  fail- 
ures. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  if  the  Christian  warriors  had  not 
taken  their  arms  into  Mahometan  Asia,  Chris- 
tian Europe  might  have  been  brought  under 
slavery.  What  the  «' Garden  of  the  East" 
has  become  under  the  barbarous  rule  of  Ma- 
hometanism  is  an  indication  of  what  our  less 
fertile  Europe  would  have  become  under  the 
same  deadening  influence.  The  Crusaders 
were  also  the  pioneers  of  commerce,  since 
they  opened  up  an  extended  intercourse  be- 
tween nation  and  nation.  They  helped  to 
diffuse  knowledge,  and  to  make  known  those 
highways  of  travel  which  have  proved  so 
great  an  advantage  to  subsequent  ages. 

Crutched  Friars,  sometimes  called 
Crouched  Friars,  an  Order  founded  at  Bologna 
in  1169.  They  wore  a  blue  habit,  and  carried 
a  staff  surmounted  by  a  cross ;  later  they 
wore  a  cross  of  red  cloth  on  their  backs  or 
breasts. 

Cuby,  St. — Cuby,  Cvbi,  or  Kebi,  was  a 
Cornish  saint  of  royal  blood,  living  in  the 
sixth  century;  his  father  was  Selyf,  King 
of  Cornwall,  and  his  mother  Gwen,  sister 
to  Nonna,  the  mother  of  St.  David,  the 
patron  saint  of  Wales.  Cuby  resigned  the 
Cornish  crown  to  his  brother,  took  holy 
orders,  and  visited  first  Wales,  and  then  Ire- 
land ;  returning  to  Wales,  he  was  present  at 
the  synod  of  Llandewi  Brefi,  held  by  St. 
David  shortly  before  569 ;  and  he  founded 
the  churches  of  Llangybi,  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
David's,  and  Llangybi,  in  that  of  Bangor, 
while  the  old  name  of  Holyhead,  Caergybi, 
indicates  his  presence  there  also. 

Four  churches  are  dedicated  to  St.  Cuby  in 
Cornwall,*  one  of  which  has  given  the  saint's 
name  also  to  the  parish:  that,  namely,  in 
which  Tregoney  stands,  and  whero  the  saint  is 
said  to  have  made  his  chief  abode ;  the  others 
are  Duloe,  near  Liskeard ;  Kenwyn,  which  is 
now  a  suburb  of  Truro ;  and  Kea,  or  St.  Kea, 
near  the  same  city. 

Cndworth,  Ralph,  D.D.,  born  at  Aller, 
in  Somersetshire,   1617,  died  at  Cambridge, 

•  St.  Kew,  near  Wadebridge,  formerly  said  to 
have  its  name  from  St.  Cuby,  really  takes  it  from 
St.  Kywa,  virgin, 
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1688.  In  1630  he  was  entered  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  took  his  M.A.  in  1639, 
and  became  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  hie  college. 
Amongst  his  pupils  may  be  mentioned  Sir 
William  Temple.  In  1641  he  became  rector 
of  North  Cud  bury,  in  Somersetshire,  and  in 
1614  (in  which  year  he  became  B.D.)  he  was 
made  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  and  the  following 
year  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  when  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  Jewish  anti- 
quities. He  took  his  D.D.  in  1651,  and  for  a 
time  left  Cambridge,  but  returned  in  1654, 
and  became  Master  of  Christ's  College.  In 
1662  he  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  to  the  vicarage  of  AahwelL  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  in  1678  was  made  a  prebendary 
of  Gloucester.  Cudworth  takes  a  high  place 
as  an  English  philosopher  and  theologian,  a 
place  mainly  won  by  his  great  work  entitled, 
The  True  Intellectual  Sytem  of  the  Uniterm. 
The  genu  of  it  bad  been  published  in  two 
Latin  theses  which  he  put  forth  on  taking  his 
B.D.  degree.  It  is  this  work  which  has 
caused  a  foremost  place  to  be  assigned  to 
Cudworth  in  the  ranks  of  those  divines 
who  aro  known  as  Cambridge  Platonista 
[Whichcote  ;  More,  Hhxb.it  ;  Surra,  John], 
and  sometimes  as  Iatitudinarians.  They 
stand  between  the  Romanising  and  Puritan 
theologians  of  their  time,  not  as  trimming 
between  them,  but  as  endeavouring  to  And  a 
common  basis  by  searching  for  an  eternal  and 
unchangeable  Morality  at  the  bottom  of  all 
that  is  good,  truthful,  sincere.  Cudworth 
called  bis  book  the  "True  Intellectual  "system, 
because  it  is  distinguished  from  physical 
systems  of  the  universe,  such  as  the  Ptolemaic 
or  Copemican ;  bocause  it  asserts  that  there 
are  facts  which  transcend  the  material  facts, 
that  the  unseen  is  greater  than  the  visible. 
Hobbes,  who  was  the  fashionable  philosopher 
of  the  time  in  consequence  of  his  theory  in 
favour  of  despotic  power,  aa  well  as  bocause  of 
bis  necessitarian  views,  which  sanctioned  the 
corrupt  morals  of  courtiers,  had  put  forth  his 
view  of  the  Divino  Being  as  a  mere  power,  a 
view  which  sensibly  leavened  with  evil  the 
theology  both  of  Catholic  and  Puritan ;  Cud- 
worth asserted  against  him  that  morality  is 
immutable,  that  the  Will  of  Ood  is  essentially 
righteous,  and  that  power  is  only  its  attribute 
and  accident.  It  is  this  which  forms  his  true 
canonisation  among  English  moralists ;  for  bis 
protest  against  the  low  morality  of  his  time, 
which  infected  not  only  published  books  but 
the  popular  preachers,  made  itself  felt,  though 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  were  ever  powerful 
in  the  pulpit.  Moreover,  the  striking  way  in 
which  he  was  able  to  show  that  the  best  of  the 
heathen  moralists  were  on  his  side — witnesses, 
amidst  all  confusions  and  idolatries,  for  the 
righteousness  of  God— gave  him  great  influ- 
ence in  the  university  which  he  represented. 

His  book,  though  written  in  16T8,  remained 
unpublished  for  several  years,  in  consequence 
of  Court  opposition ;   the  second  and  third 


parts  he  left  in  manuscript.  The  tec 
a  Trtatit*  im  Eternal  and  ImwmtmiU 
was  published  by  Bishop  Chandler 
Cudworth  also  published  a  notable  t 
the  True  Nature  of  lit  Zonfj  Sn) 
another,  The  Union  of  Ckritt  and  t 
Shadowed.  Some  of  his  mauuscrip 
the  British  Museum ;  and  it  is  to  thr 
of  his  university  that  they  have  n* 
published.  He  died  in  1S88,  in  his 
first  year,  and  is  buried  in  Christ'! 
Cambridge. 

CnldeetsV — An  ancient  religions 
Ireland  and  North  Britain.  The  a 
of  the  name  is  doubtful ;  some  snp 
come  from  the  Gaelic  hill,  "  a  cell,"  ai 
house,"  and  to  imply  that  they  wan 
in  a  cell-house  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
habits  to  bear  ont  this  suppoaitia 
more  likely  to  be  derived  from  tl 
c4U-di,  servus  Dei,  Latinised  into 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  earlies 
monks  among  the  Celts  of  Britain 
name  was  in  course  of  time  givrt 
whether  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  W 
gave  up  the  secular  life  for  the  : 
The  head  of  the  original  order  was  t 
of  Iona,  but  he  ceased  to  be  so  as  the  ori 
far  and  wide  over  Great  Britain.  1 
says  that  they  included  also  cathedri 
who  were  frequently  married,  but  h' 
their  cathedral,  with  an  abbot  or 
their  head.  Some  of  the  Scottish  u 
e.g.  St.  Andrew's  and  Dunblan 
entirely  served  by  them.  Though  c 
independent  of  Borne,  they  came  in 
time  to  adopt  Roman  customs  as  t 
monks  did,  under  the  centralising 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  All  trace  of  t 
appears  after  the  thirteenth  cents 
interesting  account  of  the  Culdea 
found  in  Mr.  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland, 

Cumberland  Fnsbytaris 
American  body  of  Christiana,  fbi 
Kentucky  in   1707,  in    consequena 


of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky, 
having,  in  consequence,  dissolved  < 
bytery,  and  many  attempts  at  reosj 
having  failed,  the  presbytery  dedsj 
an  independent  body.  It  has  spread 
many  branches,  and  now  numbers  M 
ministers  and  130,000  member*. 

John.  D.D.  (1810-4 
of  tne  Established  Chant 
land,  who  in  his  time  enjoyed  great  ■ 
as  an  interpreter  of   Biblical  \ 

was  the  author  of  many  other  l 

chiefly  against  the  Church   of   1 
many  years  be  was  minister  of  tJM 
terian  Church,  Crown  Court,  Lnnisj 


Cum  ( '. 

ClH«UJli]l»,  Gaoaos  David.  D.D.  (*.  1822, 
1876).— The  originator  of  a  division  in  the 
uropsl  Church  of  America.  He  was 
gated  «  i  Methodist,  but  in  1816  was 
lined  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  after 
seoty  yean*  ministry,  was  elected  assist- 
Biahop  of  Kentucky.  He  had  long  been 
iroed  as  the  leader  of  the  Evangelical 
j  in  the  Church,  and  he  now  set  before 
salt  two  objects — tho  revision  of  the  Prayer 
k,  and  union  with  other  Evangelical 
iss ;  but  being  disappointed  in  the  hopes 
ad  formed,  and  being  called  to  account 
receiving  the  Communion  with  other  de- 
inatiomt.  in  a  form  not  that  of  the  Church 
rhich  he  belonged  (Oct.,  1873),  he  wrote  to 
senior  bishop,  declaring  that  he  had  given 
hope  of  his  Church,  and  must  retire  from  its 
dstry.  He  waa  declared  deposed  from  his 
x,  and  thenceforward  began  the  movement 
icn  resulted  in  the  Kktukmed  Kpihcofal 
men  (q.v.J. 

Junta. — One  to  whom  the  cure  of  souls 
oven — that  is  to  aay,  the  incumbent  of  a 
im;  and  in  this,  the  correct  and  etymo- 
ical  sense,  the  word  is  used  all  through  the 
Mr  Book  and  its  rubrics :  as"our  Bishops 
a,  and  all  congregations  committed 


The  incumbent  of  a  French 
in  is  still   the  turi,  while   his  assistant, 

0  with  a  correct  etymology,  is  his  vicain, 
a  exactly  reversing  our  familiar  use  of  the 
m  words  in  their  English  form. 

[he  common  modern  use  of  the  word 
■rate"  is  to  describe,  not  the  incumbent 
asetf,  Tint  the  cleric  who  is  licensed  to  act 
in-  him:  and,  as  such,  it  is  a  shortened 
■anion  for  the  term  "assistant-curate," 
ich  is  often,  and  should  be  always,  used  in 
i  licences.  [Cuas  or  Souls."  Assiatjint- 
ntea  subdivide  into  two  classes : — 
'])  Assistant-curates  where  the  incumbent 
lot  resident.     These  ore  the  only  cleric!  of 

1  kind  really  of  old  standing.  They  repre- 
itthe  mediaaval "  parish  priests  "  [Johnson's 
■tit*  Cmmi,  ii.  38].  who  took  the  duty 
incumbents  unable  to  officiate  for  them- 
res.  One  very  frequent  cause  of  this 
rtahty  waa  the  want  of  proper  Orders,  as 
pears  even  from  the  name  given  to  the 
dsnt,  which,  if  the  incumbent  had  been 
■elf  a  priest,  would  not  have  become  so 
anon  as  it  waa.  Thus  it  was  with  Dean 
let  of  Si.  Paul's,  in  bis  earlier 'days  [Colht], 
I  with  John  Chapel.the  Hector  of  Ambrosd  en, 
r  Bicester,  who  from  1303  to  his  death,  in 
*,  wss  never  more  than  an  Acolyte  (q.v.). 
w,  however,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  an 
unbent  must  be  a  priest.  The  curates  here 
sen  of  were  Erst  statutably  recognised  by 
Inne,  c.  11.  which  ordered  {in  confirmation 
anon  48)  the  bishop's  licence  and  regu- 
i  their  stipends.     These  were  again,  and 

r,  regulated  by  1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  106. 


l)  Our 

bents.     These  can  hardly  bo  said   to  have 

existed,  except  in  London  and  Other  large 
towns,  before  about  1830.  A  return  made  to 
Parliament  in  1831  showed  that  the  number 

that  of  non-resident  incumbents.  The  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  increase  of  the  former 
are  chiefly  the  growth  of  population,  and  the 
increased  work  undertaken  by  the  clergy 
from  a  deeper  sense  of  their  responsibilities. 
For   Stipendiary   Curate    see    Phupetval 

Cure  of  Souls. — The  cure  of  the  souls  of 
men  is  committed  to  every  priest  at  his  ordi- 
nation, but  this  right  iH  not  exercised  by  every 
Sriest.  The  right  itself  is  called  "Habitual 
urisdiction ; "  tho  exercise  of  the  right,  "Ac- 
tual Jurisdiction ;  "  and  tho  generic  term  for 
the  granting  of  citheris  "Mission."  Thus,the 
mission  of  a  bishop  for  the  cure  of  souls  within 
his  diocese  is  his  confirmation  and  consecration, 
and  that  of  a  priest  for  the  cure  of  souls  within 
his  parish  is  his  institution  to  that  parish  by  the 
bishop,  who,  having  himself  the  ultimate  cure 
of  sonls  throughout  his  whole  diocese,  commits 
different  portions  of  that  one  cure  to  different 
priests.  As  it  is  expressed  in  the  deed  of 
institution,  "the  cure  and  government  of  the 
souls  of  the  parishioners  of  the  said  parish" 
is  in  this  way  committed  to  (he  instituted 
priest,  who  is  then  "  the  curate  "  in  the  proper 
sense.      [Curate.] 

Curator*,  William,  D.D.  (S.  1808,  rf.1864), 
a  learned  Syriac  and  Oriental  scholar,  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  Canon  of 
Westminster  and  Rector  of  St.  Margaret's. 
He  was  born  at  Weatburv,  in  Shropshire, 
educated  at  Newport,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  went  with  a  Careswell  exhibition 
to  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  servitor  to 
make  up  for  tho  loss  of  income  which  was 
occasioned  to  tho  family  by  his  father's  death. 
He  took  his  degree  in  1830,  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1831  and  priest  in  1832.  He  was 
made  one  of  the  Select  Preachers  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1840.  In  1847  he 
became  Chaplain  to  the  Queen,  and  in  1849 
was  appointed  Canon  of  Westminster,  Sural 
Dean,  and  Rector  of  St.  Margaret's.  He 
took  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of 
Divinity  in  1858.  Since  1830  he  had  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages, 
and  for  this  reason  was  chosen  in  1837  to  be 
Assistant- Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  at  the 
British  Museum,  (riving  up  for  this  the  post 
he  had  hitherto  held  as  Under- Librarian  to 
the  Bodleian  Library.  His  duties  at  the 
British  Museum  consisted  in  compiling  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  works, 
the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1846. 
He  had  also  collected  material  for  the  second 
part,  but  resigned  his  post  in  lHiiO.  To  him 
the  task  waa  assigned  of  classifying  the 
volumes  of  tho  "  Nitrian  Collection,"  MSB. 
brought  by  Dr.  Tattam  from  the  n 
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of  St.  Mary,  Deipara,  in  1841  and  1843.  He 
published  the  letters  of  St.  Ignatius,  with  a 
preface  in  which  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  this  was  the  first  instance  in  which  they 
had  been  published  in  their  original  form,  all 
previous  editions  having  been  much  altered 
from  the  real  works  of  St.  Ignatius ;  and  this 
preface  was  the  cause  of  much  controversy 
among  students  of  theology.  Other  works 
edited  by  Dr.  Gureton  were  : — Fragments  of  the 
Iliad,  in  1851;  The  Ecclesiastical  History .  of 
John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  1853  ;  The  History 
of  the  Martyrs  in  Palestine,  by  Eusebius  of 
Csesarea,  in  1858.  He  also  published,  in  1855, 
his  Spidlegium  Syriacum.  His  knowledge  of 
Oriental  languages  procured  him  memberships 
in  various  societies  of  which  these  were  the 
study ;  at  his  death  he  was  Foreign  Associate 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  member  of 
several  other  societies.  In  1859  the  Queen 
appointed  him  to  be  Crown  Trustee  of  the 
British  Museum.  In  May,  1863,  he  met  with 
a  railway  accident,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
died  at  Westminster.  June  17th,  1864. 

Curia  Bomana. — The  body  of  officials 
which  forms  the  Papal  Court,  consisting 
of  the  congregations  of  cardinals  and  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  the  Pope's 
Prime  Minister,  and  through  whom  all  com- 
munications are  carried  on  between  the  Holy 
See  and  foreign  Powers. 

Cursive. — A  term  derived  from  the  Latin 
citrsOf  frequentative  of  curro,  "to  run,"  "to 
flow ; "  and  applied  to  the  later  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts,  which  were  written  in  a  running 
hand,  and  in  smaller  characters  than  the 
earlier  manuscripts,  known  as  Uncials  (q.v.). 
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[Bible;  Codex 

Cursor. — In  primitive  times,  when  per- 
secution was  rife,  and  it  was  dangerous  for 
Christians  to  make  known  the  time  and  place 
of  their  meetings,  the  cursor  was  one  who 
went  from  house  to  house  to  apprise  the 
faithful  of  them. 

Cuthbert,  St.,  was  born  among  the  Picts 
in  the  Border  country.  He  was  of  humble 
parentage,  and  his-  youth  was  spent  in  the 
occupation  of  a  shepherd,  but  he  afterwards 
received,  it  is  said,  a  Divine  vision,  which 
induced  him  to  apply  for  admission  to  the 
monastery  of  Melrose.  This  monastery  was 
an  offspring  of  Lindisfarne,  but  was  now 
sending  out  branches  of  its  own.  In  course 
of  time  Cuthbert  became  Prior  of  Melrose,  and 
took  much  part  in  the  question  of  the  tonsure 
[Tonsu re]  ,  a  question  which  became  important, 
as  marking  a  distinction  between  the  native 
monks  and  those  who  followed  the  Roman 
manner.  Cuthbert  seems  to  have  favoured 
the  national  mode,  but  to  have  counselled 
acceptance  of  the  Roman  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  the  monastery 
of  Lindisfarne  to  enforce  this  advice,    and, 


having  done  so,  he  took  up  hit  i 
Lindisfarne  for  several  yean.  J 
years,  the  ascetic  disposition  of  I 
growing  upon  him,  he  was  a  hermi 
of  the  islands  near  Lindiafarne.  Ii 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Hogulstad,  but 
the  office.  However,  the  same 
accepted  the  bishopric  of  Lindisfu 
held  it  two  years,  after  which  he  ret 
his  lonely  hermitage  to  die— an  era 
took  place  March  20th,  687.  He  lie 
in  Durham  Cathedral. 

Cyprian,  St.,  was  born  in  or  n 
thage,  about  the  year  200,  and  becam 
as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  that  city, 
not  embrace  Christianity  until  eomei 
in  life.  At  his  baptism,  he  took,  in 
to  his  former  name,  Cyprian  Thascin 
Cajcilius,  who  had  influenced  his  on 
and  who  afterwards,  on  his  death-bed 
wife  and  children  in  Cyprian's  charj 
latter  was  soon  ordained  to  the  c 
deacon  and  presbyter ;  and  threo  yd 
when  the  see  of  Carthage  fell  vacant 
elected  bishop  unanimously  by  the 
though  five  presbyters  were  oppose 
election.  Cyprian  endeavoured,  aftet 
sec-ration,  to  reform  abuses  which  1 
existed  within  the  dioceso ;  but  a 
years  the  persecution  under  Dechi 
him  to  take  refuge  at  a  place  not 
where  he  remained  for  fourteen 
During  this  time  he  kept  up  a  const 
munication  with  the  Church,  enoonn 
people  to  hold  fast  their  faith,  ant 
renounce  it,  as  many  did,  with  the 
of  being  allowed,  when  the  storm  i 
to  return  to  the  Church. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  city,  in  251, 
moned  a  council  to  decide  the  questi 
the  method  of  dealing  with  the  peuti 
states  known  as  "  the  Lapsed,"  ■ 
Libellatics — those  who  by  payment  3 
tained  false  certificates  of  having  sae 
the  gods.  The  most  extreme  views  we 
Some  were  for  re-admitting  them  imn 
others  for  refusing  them  finally, 
took  a  middle  view,  that  of  re-admki 
a  lengthened  penance,  and  this  view 
eventually  that  of  the  whole  Christiai 
Great  disorders  were  at  this  time  Q 
the  Novatian  Schism  (q.v.),  again 
Cyprian  had  to  write  much  whilst  hei 
ing  another  evil  that  tormented  his  I 
at  this  time  the  plague  was  raging  thi 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  Cyprian  den 
self  to  nursing  the  sick,  burying  thcH 
encouraging  those  who  were  faiftl 
In  253  he  was  engaged  in  a  control* 
the  Bishops  of  Numidia  concerning 
by  heretics,  in  which  he  maintained 
sacrament  should  be  re-administerd 
who  had  not  been  baptised  by  * 
of  the  Church.  Stephen,  the  1 
Rome,    combated   this  opinion,  ia 
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iff  communion  with  the  African  Church ; 
prian  held  his  ground,  acknowledging 
iour  doe  to  the  bishop  of  so  great  a  city 
w,  bat  not  acknowledging  any  power 
bishop  over  himself.  In  257  Valerian 
foot  a  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
prian  was  brought  before  the  Pro- 
*aternus.  Ue  declared  himself  a  Chris- 
l  a  bishop,  steadily  refused  to  sacrifice, 
Klose  the  names  of  his  clergy ;  where- 
i  was  banished  with  Pontius  to  Curu- 
aceat  some  distance  from  Carthage. 
t  remained  for  a  year,  in  communica- 
h  his  flock,  until  the  arrival  of  a  new 
til,  Galerius ;  he  was  then  commanded 
tin  in  his  gardens  near  Carthage, 
he  was  taken  for  his  trial  to  a  place 
tor  miles  from  the  city,  on  Sept.  13th, 
ie  again  refused  to  sacrifice,  in  spite 
£st  entreaties  from  the  magistrate, 
s  finally  condemned  as  being  "a 
ier  in  impiety  against  the  gods  of 
nd  having  resisted  the  attempts  made 
Emperors  to  reclaim  him."  He  was 
ied  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  sentence 
ied  out  at  once,  in  the  presence  of  his 
ig  people.  His  works  are  published 
*s  AnteSieene  Christian  Library.  They 
3  about  eighty  Epistles  and  some 
«,  "  On  the  Vanity  of  Idols,"  on  "  Vir- 
"On  the  Lapsed,"  "  On  the  Unity  of 
rch,"  "  On  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  "  On 
y,"  etc.  etc.  Lactantius  calls  him 
rat  eloquent  Christian  writer."  His 
is  formed  on  that  of  Tertullian,  but 

0  rough  and  violent.  But  his  works 
•fly  valuable  for  the  light  which  they 
n  the  government  and  belief  of  the 
of  his  day. 

1,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  succeeded 
\a  in  that  office  in  350.  He  seems  at 
lave  had  Arian  tendencies ;  but  when 
e  with  the  Arians  they  procured  his 
lent,  and  St.  Jerome  informs  us  that 
but  eight  years'  peaceable  possession 
*.  He  assisted  at  the  second  General 
of  Constantinople  in  the  year  381,  and 
March.  386.  His  Catechesesy  or  Cate- 
Lectures,  are  extant,  and  are  valuable 
light  they  throw  on  the  doctrines  and 
i  of  the  ancient  Church.  Some  other 
hich  go  under  his  name  in  the  Biblio- 
trum  are  mostly  spurious. 

1,  f*T.,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was 
that  city  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
en tun\  For  some  years  he  lived  as 
in  the  Nitrian  mountains,  but  in  411 
ed  to  succeed  his  mother's  brother, 

1  us,  in  the  Patriarchal  Chair  of  Alex- 
jid,  like  him,  at  once  showed  himself 
•ainst  anything  which  appeared  un- 
:  or  irregular.  He  was  no  sooner  in- 
hnn  he  drove  the  Novatians  out  of 

and   deprived  their  bishop,  Theo- 


pompus,  of  his  persona]  property.  Soon 
after,  the  Jews  having  insulted  the  Chris- 
tians at  Alexandria,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Christians,  ousted  the  Jews 
from  their  synagogue,  and  suffered  the 
Christians  to  plunder  them.  He  also  en- 
couraged the  tumult  which  led  to  the 
murder  of  the  beautiful  and  chaste  Hypatia, 
the  heathen  philosopher.  These  deeds  brought 
him  into  collision  with  the  Imperial  Governor 
of  Alexandria,  Orestes ;  the  city  was  split 
into  two  parties,  and  500  monks,  marching  in 
a  body  against  Orestes  to  revenge  some  slight, 
wounded  him  in  his  coach. 

But  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  life  of 
Cyril  is  his  controversy  with  Nestorius. 
[NESTORirs.]  The  controversy,  begun  at 
Constantinople,  reached  Egypt,  the  party  of 
Nestorius  having  conveyed  his  sermons 
thither;  and  some  Egyptian  monks  having 
declared  on  that  side,  Cyril  wrote  in  429  a 
treatise  against  him.  Both  parties  appealed 
to  the  Emperor  (Thoodosius  II.),  and  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  Celestine.  The  latter  con- 
Yoked  a  synod  at  Rome  (Aug.,  430),  and 
here  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius  was  condemned, 
whereupon  Celestine  wrote  to  Cyril,  authoris- 
ing him  to  excommunicate  and  depose  Nes- 
torius, unless  he  should  recant  within  ten  days. 
Cyril  thereupon  convened  a  synod  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  anathematised  any  who  should  deny 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  title  of  "  Mother  of 
God."  Nestorius  replied  with  a  counter- 
anathema,  and  as  the  contest  had  now  gone  to 
extremity,  the  Emperor  gave  notice  (Nov. 
19th,  430)  for  the  assembling  of  the  third  (Ecu- 
menical Council,  to  meet  on  the  Whitsuntide 
next  ensuing.  The  meeting-place  was  to  be 
Ephesus,  that  city  being  t>etween  Constantin- 
ople and  Alexandria,  and,  moreover,  being 
the  place  where  the  Virgin  was  believed  to  have 
died.  [Ephesus,  Council  ofJ  John,  Bishop 
of  Anhoch,  and  the  other  Eastern  bishops, 
then  held  a  synod  of  their  own,  and  deposed 
Cyril,  and  the  Emperor's  Court  for  a  while 
confirmed  this  deposition  as  well  as  that  of 
Nestorius.  But  by  the  mediation  of  Paul, 
Bishop  of  Emcsa,  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  Cyril  and  the  Eastern  bishops.  Nes- 
torius was  banished,  and  his  writings  publicly 
burnt.  Cyril  held  his  see  till  his  death,  a.d. 
444.  A  lively  description  of  the  times  of 
Cyril  is  found  in  Charles  Kingsley's  novel 
Hypatia. 

The  works  of  Cyril,  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, were  collected  in  7  vols,  by  John  Aubert, 
Canon  of  Laon,  in  .1638.  The  first  con- 
tains his  books  concerning  the  worship  of 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  his  Glaphyra, 
an  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  second 
contains  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  the  third 
that  on  the  minor  prophets,  and  the  fourth 
that  on  St.  John  ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  take  in 
his  Thesaurus,  the  Dialogues  upon  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation,  and  his  Homilies  and  Epistles. 
The  last  gives  the  Tracts  against  Nestorius, 


Cjr 


Cyril  (Lbcab),  born  in  Candia  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  made  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria in  1602,  and  of  Constantinople  in  1621. 
Ho  published  a  Confmio*  of  Faith  of  the  Greek 
Church,  which  agrees  in  moot  points  with  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  Pop?  Urban 
VIII.,  being  informed  of  these  proceedings,  and 
of  hia  sending  some  Greek  priests  into  Holland, 
left  no  aluae  unturned  to  countermine  him, 
and  the  Jesuits  prevailed  so  far  with  the 
Turks  as  to  bring  him  several  times  in  danger 
of  his  life  in  1628  ;  at  last  they  got  him  deposed 
and  banished,  Anastasius,  a  Candiot,  a  person 
of  bad  reputation,  being  put  id  his  place.  But 
this  man's  character  became  so  notorious  that 
Cyril  wan  restored  to  his  see.  However, 
being  still  persecuted  by  his  old  enemies,  ho 
was  put  in  prison,  and  strangled  by  order 
of  tho  Sultan  in  1638.  His  Confeuioit  of  Faith 
was  afterwards  printed  in  England.  There  is 
no  question  that  he  was  eager  and  sincere  in 
his  love  for  his  Church,  and  desired  to  conform 
it  to  the  primitive  faith,  and  to  bring  it  into 
closer  union  with  the  English  Church.  Ho 
entered  into  cot  respondence  with  its  leading 
divines — t.g.  with  Abbot,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury — sent  youths  to  England  to  be 
educated,  and  started  a  printing- proas.  But 
unfortunately,  no  one  was  found  to  succeed 
him,  and  the  only  result  of  his  work  was  the 
memory  of  his  good  example,  of  his  parity  of 
purpose,  and  of  his  dauntless  courage.  He 
is  specialty  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  English- 
men for  having  presented  to  King  Charles  I. 
the  famous  Alexandrian  Manuscript  (Codex 
A},  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Cyril  and  Methodius.     [Methodius.] 


Da  Costa,  Isaac  {h.  1798.  d.  I860),  a 
Jew— born  in  Holland,  but  of  Portuguese 
family — of  brilliant  abilities  and  learning. 
He  was  converted  to  Christianity  about  tho 
time  of  his  majority,  and  became  a  powerful 
Christian  apologist.  Hia  most  important 
work  is  an  answer  to  Strauss's  Lift  of  Chriit, 
entitled  Tht  Four  Witneitti.  He  was  also  a 
highly  esteemed  poet. 

Daille,  Jban,  a  Protestant  minister  at 
Charenton,  near  Paris,  bom  at  Chateller- 
ault,  Jan.  6th,  1584.  He  was  designed  for 
secular  employment,  but  his  inclination  led 
him  otherwise.  He  studied  at  Poictiers  and 
Saumur,   and  in    1619    travelled    with    the 

Endchildren  of  the  Sieur  Philip  du  Plessis 
may  into  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
England,  He  was  much  importuned  by  the 
famous  Father  Paul  Sarpi  to  settle  at 
Venice,  but  declined  to  do  so,  and  in  1623 


was  received  as  a  Protestant  mmistst 
Sieur  du  Plessis,  who  shortly  sfterwai 
in  his  arms,  and  whose  memoirs  Daii 
year  edited.  He  was  afterwards  min 
Saumur,  and  then  at  Cbarenton,  and 
Paris,  April  16th,  1670,  aged  seventy* 
greatest  work  is  his  Br  Vtm  Fatnm 
was  translated  into  English,  and  ha 
been  reprinted.  He  also  wrote  a 
to  prove  St.  Ignatins's  epistles  coo 
and  was  answered  by  Bishop  Pevsoj 
Vindia/t,  etc. 

Daily  Service.— It  was  the  b 

of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  fm 
the  Prayer  Book,  that  Divine  Serrio 
be  performed  on  every  day  in  the  yea 
Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book  says  : — " 
Priests  and  Deacons  are  to  aay  D 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  either] 
or  openly,  not  being  let  by  sickness 

I  other  urgent  cause.  And  the  Cnti 
ministereth  in  every  Parish  Church  or 
being  at  home,  and  not  otherwise  iw 

I  hindered,  shall  say  the  same  in  toi 
Church  where  he  ministereth,  and  sh 
a  bell  to  be  tolled  thereunto  a  ca 
time  before  he  begin,  that  the  pso 
come  to  hear  God's  Word,  and  to  pi 
him."  The  Morning  and  Evening 
are  called  "  Daily,"  and  the  Calendar. 
Daily  Lessons.  The  custom  had  ah 
appeared  at  the  beginning  of  this 
except  in  cathedrals,  and  the  reri 
even  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that 
couraged  formalism."  But  so  lata 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cental 
very  common,  and  it  has  now  boo 
rule  in  most  of  our  large  towns  and 

Dalmatic. — An    ecclesiastical  i 

—namely,  the  special  tunicle  work 
Deacon,  or  Gospeller,  but  differing  w 
from  that  which  the  Sub-deacon,  or  I 
wears.  The  general  form  of  the  im 
that  of  a  loose  frock  with 
large    round     sleeves     (not  ■ 

pointed,  like  those  of  a  sur- 
plice), and  partly  open  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  sides ;  it 
differs  chiefly  from  the  sur- 
plice in  being  somewhat 
more  richly  embroidered,  and 
sometimes  rather  longer. 

The  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  Dalmatia,  the 
clergy  of  which  were  the  first 
to  generally  adopt  it;  and 
mention    is    found    of    it  as  sat 

early  as  the  time  of  St.  Cy- 
prian, about  a.d.  260.  It  was  iM 
coronation  by  mediaeval  Sovereigns; 
of  the  ecclesiastical  character  wl 
were  considered  to  bear.  Thus  Wsl 
in  his  account  of  Richard  II. 's  a 


I  his  investiture  with  "  the  dalmatic 
Iwird  (the  Confessor),"  and  even  with 
UsikeU,  Mm.  Sit.,  iii.,  xxxii.].  When 
L's  tomb  was  opened  in  1774,  he  was 
>  be  vested  in  a  red  silk  dalmatic, 
white  stole  crossed  on  the  breast. 
,  iU.,  liiv.]  The  old  Emperor*  ot 
f  sere  considered  to  hold  the  order 
eacon,  and  Maximilian  (grandfather 
°a  V.)  is  said  to  hare  often  officiated 

Tumult,"  says  Palmer,  "  called  tunica, 
I,  ImniaiUt,  etc.,    in   the  West,  was 

the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian 
Originally  it  had  no  sleeves,  and 
.  often  called  Colobium.  The  garment 
deacons  in  the  Greek  Church  and  all 
,  and  called  StieAarvm,  seems  to  be 
ent  Cohbium.  It  is  said  that  wide 
rere  added  to  the  Calobium  about  the 
entury  in  the  West,  which  thence- 
j  often  called  Dalmatic ;  and  when 
wb-deacons,  Tunicle.  But  the  shape 
irment  was  the  same,  by  whomsoever 
>ora.  In.  the  Middle  Ages  several 
•ai  were  made  relative  to  the  use  ot 
c  by  bishope  and  others;  but  the 
id  Eastern  Churches  do  not  use  the 
□nic,  and  with  them  no  such  distdnc- 

in  existence.  The  tunic  was  made 
me  sort  of  materials,  etc,  as  the  cope 
nout ;  and  the  English.  Ritual  directs 
ised  by  the  assistant- ministers  in  the 
nmunion."     [Orig.  Lit.,  ii.  403.] 

MM  I.,  Pope  of  Rome,  was  a 
On  the  death  of  Pope  Uberiua, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  clergy  and 
:ted  DamaauB  to  succeed  him,  but 
3,  a  deacon,  was  chosen  Anti- Pope  by 

and  in  the  conflict  one  hundred  and 
•~en  persona  were  murdered  in  a  single 
mens  was  confirmed  in  the  chair  by 
tot  Valentinian,  and  the  Anti-Pope 
died  the  city.  However,  he  still  had 
s,  both  at  home  and  in  the  provinces, 
.he  Bishops  of  Puzzoli  and  Parma, 
7  means  failing,  suborned  witnesses 
Damasus  of  adultery,  of  which  charge 
pared  in  an  assembly  of  forty-four 
nd  at  length  he  obtained  free  pos- 

the  see.  He  called  councils  against 
■  and  against  ApoUinaxtus,  summon- 
astern  bishops  to  this  synod  by  the 
<nu,  but  they  wrote  back  to  him,  and 
bishop*  assembled  there,  giving  him 

no  other  title  than  that  of  brtthrtn 
yua.  In  his  time  was  held  the 
eneral  Council  of  Constantinople. 
1  to  have  introduced  the  singing  of 
to  the  Western  Church.    His  great 

the  reopening  of  the  Roman  Cata- 
ich  had  been  elated  by  the  Christians 
i  of  persecution.  Damasus  removed 
h  which  blocked  up  the  entrances, 
a  passages  from  one  part  to  another, 


and,  having  diligently  sought  out  the  resting- 
places  of  the  martyrs,  had  inscriptions  placed 
over  them,  hundreds  of  which  still  remain. 
St.  Jerome  waa  his  attached  friend  and  secre- 
tary.    He  died  in  385.    A  few  of  his  letters 


Cardinal   i 

strict  Benedictine,  and  exerted  himself  strongly 
against  the  scandalous  vices  of  the  age.  His 
Liter  Gomtrrrheeiu  was  so  full  of  frightful 
charges  against  the  clergy  of  the  time,  that, 
though  it  waa  dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  IX.,  the 
next  Pope,  under  pretence  of  getting  it  copied, 
obtained  possession  of  the  MS.,  and  would  not 
let  Damiani  have  it  again.  It  appears  from 
Damiani's  letters  (Ep.  13,  lib.  6),  that  there 
were  ecclesiastics  in  his  time  who  held  it 
lawful  for  priests  to  be  married  ;  and  though 
these  were  less  profligate  than  the  rest,  the 
fact  does  not  seem  to  have  even  suggested  to 
the  stern  Benedictine  that  a  relaxation  from 
the  celibate  rule  might  have  been  for  good. 
He  used  the  most  extravagant  language  in 
praise  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  waa  enthu- 
siastic in  his  advocacy  of  flagellation  as  a 
penance.  [See  Roberts,  Ch.  Bill.,  ii.  677.1 
In  irjfiB,  Pope  Nicholas  II.  sent  him  aa  leg- 
ate to  Milan,  to  reform  the  simoniacal  prac- 
tices of  that  Church.  Pope  Alexander  II. 
likewise  sent  him  aa  legate  into  France,  to 
take  up  the  difference  between  the  Bishop 
of  Monte  Casino  and  the  Abbot  of  Cluny, 
concerning  the  privileges  of  that  abbey,  fn 
10SS  he  went  as  legate  into  Germany,  to  pre- 
vent the  Emperor  Henry's  divorce  from  his 
wife  Bertha.  He  died  in  1072.  His  works 
are  in  4  vols.;  the  first  contains  letters,  the 
aocond  sermons,  the  third  opuicula,  or  small 
tracts;  the  fourth  prayers,  hymns,  etc  He 
wrote  with  great  ease,  perspicuity,  and  force. 
Damnatory  Clauses.     An  expression 


Creed.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  Call  them 
Minatory  (warning),  Or  Monitory  (exhorting) 
clauses.  It  has  been  urged  concerning  them 
that  they  are  intended  to  express  the  infinite 
importance  to  the  soul  of  a  right  knowledge 
of  Ood.  "This  is  life  eternal,"  said  our 
Lord,  "  that  they  should  know  Thee,  the  only 
true  Ood,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast 
sent."  Those  who  thus  defend  the  clauses  in 
question  urge  that  it  is  altogether  false  to  say 
that  it  matters  not  what  a  man  believes,  pro- 
vided his  actions  are  honest ;  the  very  fact  of 
a  revelation  of  God  indicating  that  the  accept- 
ance of  that  revelation  in  ita  entirety  is  for 
the  soul's  health.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
denied  that  the  clauses  have  given  distress 
to  many  faithful  sons  of  the  Church,  who  have 
interpreted  them  as  declaring  that  pious 
Unitarians  and  others,  including  men  whom 
Christians  of  all  denominations  delight  to 
honour,  are  outside  the  pale  of  salvation.    To 
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meet  such  feelings  as  these,  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  in  1879  made  the  following 
declaration : — 

"  For  the  removal  of  doubts,  and  to  prevent 
disquietude  in  the  use  of  the  Creed  commonly 
called  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  it  is  hereby 
solemnly  declared — 

"  (1)  That  the  Confession  of  our  Christian 
Faith,  commonly  called  the  Creed  of  St. 
Athanasius,  doth  not  make  any  addition  to 
the  faith  as  contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  but 
warneth  against  errors  which  from  time  to 
time  have  arisen  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

"  (2)  That,  as  Holy  Scripture  in  divers 
places  doth  promise  life  to  them  that  believe, 
and  declare  the  condemnation  of  them  that 
believe  not,  so  doth  the  Church,  in  this  Con- 
fession, declare  the  necessity  for  all  who 
would  be  in  a  state  of  salvation  of  holding 
fast  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  great  peril  of 
rejecting  the  same.  Wherefore,  the  warnings 
in  this  Confession  of  Faith  are  to  be  under- 
stood no  otherwise  than  the  like  warnings  of 
Holy  Scripture;  for  we  must  receive  God's 
threatening*,  even  as  His  promises,  in  such- 
wine  as  they  are  generally  set  forth  in  Holy 
Writ.  Moreover,  the  Church  doth  not  herein 
pronounce  judgment  on  any  particular  person  or 
persons^  God  alone  being  the  Judge  of  all. " 

Dancers. — A  sect  of  fanatics,  which 
arose  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1373,  whence 
they  spread  through  the  districts  of  Li6ge, 
Hainault,  and  other  parts  of  Flanders. 
Persons  of  both  sexes  would  suddenly  com- 
mence dancing  in  the  streets,  houses,  and 
even  churches.  Holding  each  other's  hands, 
they  would  whirl  round  and  round  with  ex- 
traordinary velocity,  and  continue  hour  after 
hour,  till  they  dropped  from  sheer  exhaustion 
and  suffocation;  they  affirmed  that  during 
this  violent  agitation  they  were  favoured 
with  wonderful  visions.  These  dancers 
wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  begging 
their  subsistence,  and  they  treated  the  priest- 
hood, and  worship,  and  rites  of  the  Church 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  so  that  the  ig- 
norant clergy  looked  on  this  frenzy  as  the 
work  of  evil  spirits,  whom  they  endeavoured 
to  exorcise  by  singing  hymns,  and  by  applying 
fumigations  of  incense  during  these  mad  per- 
formances, and  they  believed  that  their  work 
was  successful  in  vanquishing  the  devil.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  this  religious  dancing  again 
made  its  appearance,  but  it  was  now  looked 
upon  as  a  malady  which  might  be  cured  by  the 
aid  of  the  Church.  When  it  appeared  at 
Strasburg  in  1418,  the  dancers  were  sent  to 
St.  Vitus' s  Chapel  at  Rotestein,  where  mass 
was  celebrated  for  them  ;  this  circumstance 
was  the  origin  of  our  name  "  St.  Vitus's 
Dance,"  applied  to  an  affection  of  the  nerves. 

Daniel.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  succeeded 
Bishop  Hedda  in  703.  The  death  of  the  latter 
prelate  was  followed  by  the  division  of  the  see, 
the  mother  portion  retaining  the  old  name; 


the  new  division  received  the  nan 
borne,  and  in  process  of  time  beca 
as  the  diocese  of  Salisbury. 

Bishop  Daniel  was  one  of  the  m 
of  English  prelates,  his  acquaini 
sacred  literature  being  such  that 
able  Bede  received  great  assistance 
and  acknowledged  it  in  the  preface 
tory.  Daniel  himself  wrote  a  Hu 
Province,  Deeds  of  the  West  Saxons,  i 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Lives  of  Bishop 
Aldhelm.  But  the  only  works  of 
ing  are  some  letters  to  the  great  81 
his  pupil  and  friend,  on  the  true 
converting  the  heathen.  Daniel  ma 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  721,  where  1 
have  subscribed  a  declaration  again 
marry  "  women  consecrated  to  God 
he  resigned  his  see,  "  to  the  end,*'  a 
torian,  "  that  he  might  conclude  hi 
ing  age  in  quiet  repose."  He  beca 
of  Malmesbury,  where  he  died  the 

Dante  Alighieri,  the  first  a 
of  Italian  poets,  claims  a  place  in  ti 
since  not  only  was  he  a  great  ; 
politician,  but  he  had  also  a  prof 
upon  mediaeval  theology.  The  na1 
rose  amid  the  ruins  of  anciei 
emerged  slowly  out  of  barbarism  ii 
tion.  Italy  was  well  in  advance  o 
nations.  The  nobles  lived  in  forti 
surrounded  by  villages  of  oppress© 
bishops  were  territorial  lords,  but 
of  the  cities  preserved  much  of  1 
Roman  liberty  and  self-govemn 
Italian  cities  became  rich,  proud,  ei 
and  powerful.  The  German  Emp 
themselves,  and  indeed  were,  sa 
the  ancient  Caesars,  and  their  doi 
known  as  the  Holy  Roman  Emp 
were,  further,  Kings  of  Italy.  But 
hate4  them  as  foreigners,  and  w 
early  enough,  become  free  of  thei 
they  were  so  frequently  quarrc 
each  other,  and  at  such  times  t 
party  invited  the  aid  of  the  Kaisei 
subjugation  was  perpetuated.  Tl 
unity  continued  to  be  the  bane  of 
down  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Gregory  VII.  began  the  strugg] 
Emperors,  which  lasted  in  one  forn 
to  the  Reformation,  the  population < 
on  the  whole,  took  the  side  of  tl 
whilst  the  feudal  nobles  general 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  Imp 
The  partisans  of  the  Emperors  ' 
Ghibellines,  those  of  the  Popes  ( 
names  being  derived  from  two  rvm 
Germany.  And  thus  the  Italia 
became,  some  Guclf,  some  Ghit 
fierce  quarrels  over  and  over  af 
fair  fields  and  beautiful  cities  n 
blood.  In  1282  Florence,  then 
largest  cities  of  Italy,  with  a  larfj 
a  population  of  100,000,  formeov 
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vw  constitution.  It  had  two  hundred  cloth 
snoiactories,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
mki.  Hie  Florentines  issued  a  new  coin, 
lied  after  them  the  Jlorin,  and  its  existence 
Mag  us  is  a  memorial,  six  hundred  years 
a,  of  the  ancient  wealth  of  Florence.  At 
s  head  of  the  new  constitution  were  to  be 
tee  Prion  (chiefs)  ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
e,  in  1300,  Dante  was  elected  to  one  of  these 
ices.  He  had  been  well  educated,  had  lost  his 
her  at  ten,  had  been  brought  up  by  keen  poli- 
kna  as  a  Guelf.  The  trials  and  excitements 
his  life  belong  to  general  biography ;  we 
re  only  to  chronicle  that  his  political  conduct 
pleased  his  fellow-citizens,  and  in  1302  he 

*  banished  from  Florence.  In  bitterness 
spirit  he  went  into  a  life  of  exile,  and  never 
aimed  to  his  native  city.  He  had  been  a 
ttlf :  he  was  now  a  zealous  Ghibelline ;  and 

1J10  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VII. 
gmghim  to  turn  his  arms  against  Florence. 
is  attempt  was  made,  and  failed.  Dante 
at  to  Paris,  probably  to  Oxford,  to  Avig- 
e,  to  Ravenna,  and  at  this  last  town  he 
ded  hia  life,  on  Sept  14th,  1321,  at  the  age 
fifty-six.  The  Florentines  had  offered  to 
be  him  back  if  he  would  appear  among 
em  in  penitent's  garb,  but  he  rejected  the 
w  with  proud  disdain.  At  Ravenna  he 
tite  his  Aradiso,  as  well  as  a  devout  treatise 
the  Psalms,  a  work  of  pious  resignation 
d  consolation,  laying  his  cause  before  God 
•judgment,  but  confessing  himself  sinful 
d  weak.  The  Florentines  made  several 
onpta  to  obtain  his  ashes,  but  Ravenna 
Med  to  part  with  the  precious  relic  of 
r  hospitality  to  the  great  exile.  The 
iientines  have  made  him  the  best  amends 
?  could,  by  setting  up  a  beautiful  monu- 
nt  to  him,  although  his  bones  lie  elsewhere, 
fa  his  childhood  Dante  had  seen  a  beautiful 
i  Beatrice  Portinari.  Her  image  re- 
ined with  him,  the  remembrance  of .  her 
x  him  virtuous,  and  in  his  dreams  he 
kM  her  radiant.  His  first  poems  were 
bested  to  her.  She  died  in  1290,  but  her 
mory  still  inspired  his  genius,  and  he 
resented  her  in  his  great  poem  as  guiding 
ithrough  the  circles  of  heaven.  That  poem, 
Itema  Cammed %a,  consists  of  one  hundred 
toe.  The  first  is  introductory ;  then  come 
Betimes  thirty-three,  in  allusion  to  the  years 
3nr  Lord's  life  on  earth.  These  describe, 
ttatelv,  the  three  regions  of  Hell,  Purga- 
r,  and  Paradise.  First  he  descends  into 
,  under  the  guidance  of  Virgil,  who  is 
rented  as  almost  a  Christian,  and  who 
such  charms  and  power  as  to  overawe  the 
mis  demons  and  monsters  that  they  meet. 
7  descend  through  nine  successive  circles 
terror,  in  each  one  finding  criminals 
ring  for  particular  sins :  in  one  covetous- 
in  others  sacrilege,  murder,  treachery, 
titude,  and  so  on.  The  reality  is  brought 
y  the  vision  of  one  and  another  perpe- 

•  of  special  deeds  of  horror  recorded  in 


history,  and  among  them  the  poet  fails  not  to 
recognise  some  of  the  Popes.  The  visitors  emerge 
at  length,  and  come  to  the  mountain  of  Purga- 
tory. This  Purgatory  is  not — what  popular 
Romanism  at  least  has  made  it — a  place  of 
sordid  traffic.  It  is  a  place  such  as  Plato  and 
Pythagoras  imagined,  where  sinners,  still 
capable  of  better  things,  can  be  purified  from 
their  evil.  It  has  seven  terraces,  each 
adapted  for  the  expiation  of  the  seven  great 
sins.  The  poet  travels  during  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  reaches  Paradise.  But 
between  it  and  himself  rolls  the  river  of 
Lethe;  suddenly  his  lost  Beatrice  appears, 
and  helps  him  to  cross  it.  She  reveals  the 
future  destiny  of  the  Church,  and  darkly  pre- 
dicts some  future  events.  The  Paradise,  the 
ideal  of  which  is  drawn  from  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  is  divided  into  nine  spheres  wheeling 
round  the  earth.  Beatrice  conducts  him 
through  them  all,  and  he  holds  converse  with 
sainted  spirits. 

That  Dante  was  an  orthodox  Catholic  is 
clear;  he  followed  closely  the  scholastic 
divinity.  But  he  was  also  a  vehement 
hater  of  the  worldliness  and  corruption  of 
the  Church,  and  longed  as  earnestly  as 
Savonarola  for  its  Reformation.  One  Jesuit 
Father  says  that  he  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  disciple  of  Wicliffe.  As  he  walked  about 
the  Btreets  of  Ravenna,  it  is  said  that  the 
children  pointed  at  him  with  awe-struck 
faces,  and  whispered,  "  There  goes  the  man 
that  has  been  in  hell." 

Darboy,  George,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
was  born  at  Fayl- Billot,  Haute -Marne,  on 
Jan.  16th,  1813.  Ho  studied  with  great  suc- 
cess at  the  Seminary  of  Langres,  and  took 
holy  orders  in  1836,  when  ho  was  named  Vicar 
of  Saint  Dizier.  Three  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  at  Langres, 
and  in  1 841  to  that  also  of  Dogmatical  Theology. 
In  1846,  in  consequence  of  the  seminary 
being  confided  to  a  religious  Order,  M.  Darboy 
left  the  diocese  and  went  to  Paris,  where 
Archbishop  Afire  obtained  for  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  Almoner  of  the  College  Henri 
IV.  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Notre  Dame. 
M.  Sibour,  the  next  Archbishop,  charged  him 
with  the  direction  of  the  Moniteur  Catholique, 
but  he  gave  it  up  for  a  mission  for  the  in- 
spection of  religious  instruction  in  the 
colleges  of  the  diocese.  In  November,  1854, 
he  accompanied  the  Archbishop  to  Rome,  and 
was  presented  to  the  Pope,  who  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  Apostolical  Protho* 
notary.  In  1856  he  was  named  titulary  Vicar- 
General  of  Notre  Dame,  and  in  1859  became 
Bishop  of  Nancy.  In  1863  he  succeeded 
Sibour  as  Archbishop  of  Paris.  He  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  the  Jesuits,  and  voted 
against  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility, 
though  he  afterwards  submitted  to  it.  During 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  was  very 
energetic  in  carrying  out  schemes  for  the 
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relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  He  was 
arrested  by  the  Communists  on  April  4th, 
1871,  and  kept  as  a  hostage  in  the  prison  of 
La  Roquctte.  Finding  that  the  defeat  of 
their  insurrection  was  a  certainty,  these 
wretches,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  May  24th,  bar- 
barously shot  him,  with  the  Cure  of  the 
Madeleine,  and  sixty  other  hostages.  He  died 
in  the  attitude  of  blessing  his  murderers.  M. 
Darboy  was  the  author  of  The  Women  of  the 
Bible,  Holy  Women,  and  a  translation  of  de 
Imitation*  Christi,  all  illustrated,  and  marked 
with  the  stamp  of  a  refined  literary  taste  and 
great  learning. 

Darbyites.    [Plymouth  Brethren.] 

D'Aubigne),  Jean  Henry  Mbrle  (b. 
at  Geneva  in  1794,  d.  1872). — An  eminent 
divine  and  Church  historian.  His  father  was 
Louis  Merle,  a  merchant,  whose  grandfather 
having  married  a  Mdlle.  D'Aubigne,  of  a  dis- 
tinguished French  Protestant  family,  that 
name  was  added,  according  to  Swiss  custom, 
to  the  original  surname.  D'Aubigne  com- 
pleted  his  education  at  Berlin,  where  he 
studiod  Church  history  under  Neander,  and  he 
was  chosen  pastor  to  the  French  Church  in 
Hamburg,  whence  he  wont  to  Brussels,  where 
he  became  famous  as  a  preacher.  In  1830 
oaxne  the  Belgian  Revolution,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  returned  to  his  native  land ;  but, 
dissatisfied  with  the  course  things  were  taking 
in  the  national  Genevese  Church,  he  separated 
from  it,  and  was  chosen  to  fill  the  Chair  of 
Church  History  in  the  college  at  Geneva 
founded  by  the  Evangelical  Society.  In 
1835  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  great 
work,  the  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  which  became  very  popular, 
especially  in  Britain  and  America.  In  Scot- 
land there  was  an  immense  circulation  of  the 
book,  and  in  1856  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
conferred  on  him  its  freedom.  Two  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  the  English  translation  are 
said  to  have  boon  sold  in  Great  Britain  alone. 
He  married  an  Irish  lady  in  1858.  D'Aubigne 
also  published  TU  Protector  (a  vindication  of 
the  character  of  Cromwell),  Germany,  England, 
and  Scotland;  or,  Recollections  of  a  Swiss  Minister, 
besides  many  tracts  on  ecclesiastical  and  theo- 
logical matters.  His  history,  though  very 
frequently  it  is  somewhat  enthusiastic  in  its 
partisanship,  is  full  of  valuable  information, 
and  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  deop 
religious  earnestness  which  unquestionably 
characterised  the  sixteenth  century. 

Davenant,  John  {b.  1572),  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  was  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow 
in  1597,  and  took  his  D.D.  in  1609.  About 
that  time  he  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  was  one  of  the 
University  Preachers  in  1609  and  1612.    In 


1614  he  was  elected  president  of  hi 
which  office  he  held  till  1621.  H 
tracted  the  notice  of  James  I.,  he  wi 
1618,  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  where 
warm  supporter  of  the  supra-lapsa 
trine.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
in  1621.  In  Lent  1630-1,  he  pre 
fore  the  King  at  Whitehall  a  sermoi 
he  advanced  his  Calvinistic  notions  i 
destination — a  subject  into  which,  i 
gestion  of  Laud,  the  King  had  dec 
curious  search  should  be  laid  aside." 
was  in  consequence  summoned  befor 
Council,  from  which  he  was  in  th 
missed,  with  a  caution  not  to  infri 
the  royal  mandate  against  the  intrc 
those  errors  into  the  pulpit,  but  he 
fully  re-admitted  into  favour  at  c 
died  in  1641.  He  left  several  be 
to  his  college.  His  published  was 
Expositio  Eptstolee  D.  Pauli  ad  t 
PraUctiones  de  duobus  in  Theol.;  C 
capitibus  ;  de  Judiee  Controversion* 
de  Justitia  habituali  et  aetuali,  alts* 
of  these  being  the  substance  of  his 
Lady  Margaret  Professor) ;  Detm 
Quastionum  quarundam  Thtologiemr 
the  questions,  forty-nine  in  numbet 
he  had  disputed  in  the  schools ;  and 
tation  to  Brotherly  Love  among  th* 
Churches. 

David,  St.,  was  the  son  of 
descendant  of  Ceredig,  who  gave  h 
the  province  of  Cardigan,  and  a 
Nonna,  the  daughter  of  Gynyr  of  ( 
He  was  born  about  446  at  Hen  Mi 
St.  Bride's  Bay,  and  baptised  by  EIol 
Bishop  of  Munster,  at  Forthclaes,  wl 
says  that  a  spring  was  miraculous^ 
for  the  purpose.  David  was  brought 
Mynyw,  where  he  was  ordained  ] 
he  subsequently  studied  the  Serf 
ten  years  under  Paulinus,  at  Wl 
Caermarthenshire.  He  then  began 
and  travelling  through  Britain,  i 
twelve  monasteries,  one  of  them 
Mynyw,  his  birthplace,  where  the 
of  St.  David's  now  stands.  Here 
was  joined  by  many  disciples, 
St.  Aidan,  and  devoted  himsel 
to  prayer  and  study,  refusing  to 
the  world  on  any  but  the  mod 
able  occasions ;  and  he  hesitated 
time  before  consenting  to  attend  th 
Brefi,  which  met  in  519  to  tq 
Pelagian  heresy.  St.  David  was 
thither  by  Paulinus,  his  former  U 
silenced  the  Pelagians  by  his 
whereupon  he  was  elected  Ard 
Caerleon,  Dubricius  having  reafl 
favour.  Legend  says  that  wM 
preaching,  the  ground  upon  whk 
rose  under  him,  so  as  to  elevate  fail 
heads  of  the  people,  and  that  4 
time  a  white  dove  descended  frotmj 
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is  shoulder.  At  first  he  declined 
r,  hut  accepted  it  on  the  condition 
chiepiscopal  Chair  should  he  re- 
dyny  w.  St.  David  held  a  second 
lerleon  in  529,  which  succeeded  in 

the  Pelagian  heresy,  and  was 
illed  "The  Synod  of  Victory." 
(eting  the  Canons  of  Brefi  were 
ind  a  code  of  rules  drawn  up  by 
for  the  regulation  of  the  British 
iter  his  elevation  to  the  primacy 
nore  vigorous  and  hard-working 
t  have  been  expected  from  his 
t  life.  He  was,  as  Giraldus  says, 
3  to  his  hearers,  a  guide  to  the 
light  to  the  poor,  a  support  to  the 
protection  to  widows,  a  father  to 
ss,  a  rule  to  monks,  and  a  path  to 
ring  made  all  things  to  all  men, 
ht  bring  all  to  God."  His  death, 
:  place  on  March  1st,  is  said  to 
foretold  by  angels,  and  tradition 
at  he  died  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
rty-scven.     The  date  of  his  birth 

doubtful,  as  some  declare  that  it 
in  446,  and  others  in  462;  but 
ities  agree  that  he  died  in  544. 
edral  of  St.  David  stands  on  the 
t  point  of  Wales.  It  was  formerly 
Deui,"  the  House  of  David,  and 
great  veneration,  two  pilgrimages 
;  reckoned  as  equal  to  one  to 
t  trace  is  left  of  the  cathedral 
b  sixth  century  by  St.  David ;  the 
>f  the  present  building  was  laid  by 
eia  in  1180.  The  lower  part  of 
ind  the  presbytery  were  recon- 
er  the  fall  of  the  tower  in  1220. 
tyn  built  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the 
**ntury,  and  Bishop  Gower  made 
ind  raised  a  rood-screen  in  the 
entury.  Bishop  Vaughan,  in  the 
ntury,  added  a  third  stage  to  the 
le  Perpendicular  style.  It  has 
to  and  improved  much  since  then, 
toration  being  carried  out,  after 
ir  G.  Scott,  in  1862.  The  cen- 
vas  at  that  time  in  great  danger, 
s  having  in  many  places  com- 
nbled  away.  In  style,  it  is  for 
art  late  Norman,  and  there  are 
ens  of  Early  English  architecture. 
>f  stone  found  in  the  neighbour- 
,  being  of  rich  dark  colours,  gives 

warm  look  to  the  cathedral, 
ul  roof  to  the  nave  belongs  to  the 
ntury,  and  was  probably  built  by 

It  is  a  flat  timber  ceiling,  with 
rches,  from  which  hang  pendants 
ith  almost  Arabian  gorgeousness. 
:  Cathedral  by  Bishop  Jones  and 
^reeman.] 

wlral  was  served  by  a  monastery 
Reformation,  but  now  the  chapter 

a  dean    and  four  canons  resi- 


List  or  Bishops. 


Accession. 
Bernard       .       .1115 

David  Fitzgerald.  1148 

Peter  de  Leia      .  1176 

Geoffrey  Henlaw.  1203 

Gervaa  .               .  1215 

Anselm  le  Oraa    .  1231 

Thomas  Wallensis  1248 

Richard  de  Carew  1256 

Thomas  Bek.       .  1280 

David  Martin      .  1296 

Henry  Gower      .  1328 

John  Thoresby    .  1347 

Reginald  Brian    .  1350 

Thomas  Faatolph  1352 

Adam  Houghton .  1362 

John  Gilbert       .  1372 

Guy  de  Mohan    .  1397 

Henry  Chicheley.  1408 

John  Catterick    .  1414 
Stephen  Patrington  1415 

Benedict  Nicolls .  1418 

Thomas  Budborne  14S4 

William  Lin  wood  1442 

John  Langton      .  1447 

John  de  la  Bere  .  1447 

Robert  Tully       .  1460 

Richard  Martin  .  1482 

Thomas  Langton.  1483 

Hugh  Pavy  .        .  1485 

John  Morgan       .  144*6 

Robert  Sherborn.  1505 

Edward  Vaughan  1509 

Richard  Rawlins .  1523 

William  Barlow  .  1536 

Robert  Femur     .  1548 

Henry  Morgan    .  1554 

Thomas  Young    .  1560 


Accession. 

Richard  Davies   .  1561 
Marmaduke  Mid- 

dleton     .        .  1579 

Antony  Rudd       .  1594 
Richard  Milboume  1615 

William  Laud      .  1621 

Theophilua  Field.  1627 
Roger  Mainwaring  1636 

William  Lucy      .  1660 

William  Thomas .  1678 
Laurence  Womock  1683 

John  Lloyd  .       .  1686 

Thomas  Watson  .  1687 

George  Bull .       .  1705 

Philip  Bisse.       .  1710 

Adam  Ottley       .  1713 
Richard     Small  - 

brooke   .       .  1724 

EliasSydall.       .  1731 

Nicolas  Claggett.  1732 

Edward  WiLes    .  1743 

Richard  Trevor  .  1744 

Antony  Ellis       .  1753 

Samuel  Squire     .  1761 

Robert  Lowth      .  1766 

Charles  Moss       .  1766 

James  Yorke       .  1774 

John  Warren       .  1779 

Edward  Smallwell  1783 

Samuel  Horsley  .  1788 

William  Stuart    .  1794 

George  Murray    .  1801 

Thomas  Burgess .  1803 

John  B.  Jenkinson  1825 

ConnopThirlwall.  1840 

William  B.  Jones.  1874 


D6ftC0n  (Or.  diaconos,  "follower  or 
helper*'). — The  word  is  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament generally  to  signify  some  ministry 
of  the  Gospel,  but  is  once  applied  to  magis- 
trates [Rom.  xiii.  4],  and  St.  Paul  calls  him- 
self a  deacon,  using  the  word  in  its  widest 
sense.  The  origin  of  this  office  is  related  in 
Acts  vi.  On  account  of  some  complaints 
of  neglect  in  the  distribution  of  the  daily 
charities  of  the  Church,  the  Apostles  gave 
order  that  the  disciples  should  select  "  seven 
men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Uoly  Ghost 
and  wisdom,"  whom  they  might  "appoint 
over  this  business."  Accordingly,  seven  were 
chosen,  among  whom  were  Philip  and  Ste- 
phen ;  and  on  being  presented  to  the  Apostles, 
they  were  ordained  by  the  imposition  of 
their  hands.  So  far  all  Christians  are  agreed, 
but  beyond  this  point  there  are  two  quite 
different  schools  of  interpretation.  The  Ang- 
lican Church,  following  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches,  and  holding  that  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel  was  confined  to  ordained  persons, 
believes  that  the  deacons  were  intended  for 
a  higher  purpose  than  to  look  after  the 
merely  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church,  and 
that  the  qualifications  asked  for  imply  this ; 
moreover,  the  seven  wore  not  only  chosen  by 
the  people,  but  solemnly  ordained  by  the 
Apostles ;  and  at  least  two  of  them  were  en- 
gaged immediately  after  in  ministerial  labours. 
Stephen  is  found  preaching  in  the  various 
synagogues  of  the  foreign  Jews ;  and  we  read 
that ' '  they  were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom 
and  spirit  by  which  he  spake."     According  to 
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the  chronology  of  our  Bibles,  this  occurred  in 
the  same  year  in  which  he  was  ordainod,  if 
not  directly  upon  the  receiving  of  his  official 
authority.  The  next  year,  Philip,  another  of 
the  deacons,  goes  to  Samaria,  and  preaches 
and  baptises.  Hence  the  term  is  used  for 
the  lowest  of  the  three  orders  in  the  ministry. 
Those  who  maintain  that  in  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  Church  a  broad  distinction  ex- 
isted between  the  office  of  a  deacon  and  that 
of  a  priest  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  one  of 
his  epistles,  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  says 
that  Isaiah  had  prophesied  of  bishops  in  the 
Christian  Church  as  ".  overseers  in  righteous- 
ness/' and  of  deacons  as  "  their  ministers  in 
faith,"  adding  that  the  Apostles  established 
such  officers.  After  this  he  continues  that 
"  the  Apostles  knew  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
that  there  should  contentions  arise  upon  the 
account  of  the  ministry."  Ignatius,  another 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  who  flourished 
while  some  of  the  twelve  were  yet  living, 
and  was  probably  acquainted  with  them 
and  their  views  respecting  the  constitution 
of  the  Church,  in  writing  to  the  Magne- 
sians,  names  bishops  and  presbyters,  and 
adds,  "and  your  deacons  most  dear  to  me 
being  entrusted  with  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ."  In  another  epistle  he  speaks  of  the 
sacred  office  of  a  deacon  thus : — "  The  deacons 
also,  as  being  the  ministers  of  the  mysteries  of 
Jesus  Christ,  must  by  all  means  please  all; 
for  they  are  not  the  ministers  of  meat  and 
drink,  but  of  the  Church  of  God."  Polycarp, 
a  disciple  of  St.  John,  says  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, "  The  deacons  must  be  blameless  before 
[God]  as  the  ministers  of  God  in  Christ." 
The  fourteenth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice 
ordered  that  deacons  should  be  subject  to 
priests,  and  allowed  them  not  to  sit  upon  the 
same  bench.  The  number  of  seven  continued 
a  great  while,  and  there  being  seven  divisions, 
or  wards,  in  Rome,  there  was  a  deacon  allowed 
to  each  one  of  them.  There  were  two  degrees 
of  deacons  at  Constantinople ;  six  were  of  the 
upper  distinction,  and  a  hundred  of  the  lower 
in  the  great  Church.  Heraclius  increased  the 
number  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  retrenching 
the  sub-deacons  from  ninety  to  sixty.  A 
deacon  was  to  be  ordained  by  the  bishop  alone. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  Nonconformists 
who  believe  that  no  ordination  was,  or  is, 
necessary  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
hold  that  the  passage  in  Acts  vi.  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted strictly  as  it  stands ;  that  the  pas- 
sages above  cited  from  the  early  Fathers,  when 
carefully  considered,  bear  out  this  view ;  and 
that  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  dea- 
cons is  expressly  spokon  of  as  unworthy  of 
the  time  of  the  higher  Christian  ministry. 
Accordingly,  their  deacons,  elected  by  the 
church,  attend  to  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
church  and  assist  the  minister  in  his  other 
a  vocations,  very  often  preaching  also  in  rural 
districts  and  subsidiary  meetings.  In  some 
Presbyterian  churches  the  office  of  deacon  is 


merged  in  that  of  ruling  elder ;  in 
remains  distinct,  and  is  then  confia 
office)  to  the  distribution  of  alms. 

Deaconesses  were  womei 
Apostolic  Church  chosen  to  assist ; 
their  own  sex  at  baptism :  as  a  rule, 
widows,  but  this  was  not  absolutely] 
At  their  admission,  they  were  ; 
veiled,  to  the  bishop,  after  which,  ai 
they  received  laying-on  of  hands,  tf 
knowledge  on  this  subject  must  be 
to  be  limited.  At  first  they  wen 
mitted  to  the  office  till  they  were 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  relaxed  thii 
allowed  forty  years  to  be  sufficient, 
seems  to  have  gradually  fallen  into 
that  by  the  fifth  century  it  had  en 
appeared  in  the  Western  Church, 
continued  till  the  twelfth  in  the  Eat 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  office 
revived.  The  first  instance  in  ti 
century  was  the  female  diaconate  c 
on  the  Rhine  by  a  German  pastos 
His  object  was  to  train  nurses  fox 
and  to  combine  a  hospital  and  a 
training  nurses,  who  should  tal 
vows.  This  institution  was,  in  tim< 
by  similar  ones  in  all  parts  of  Euro 
1881  there  were  as  many  as  fift; 
them.  The  great  need  of  women'i 
poor  districts  is  not  only  recognii 
where,  but  the  success  which  has  a 
tended  it  is  one  of  the  most  cheerinj 
the  times.  The  establishment  of  sist 
another  phase  of  the  same  devotion, 
have  been  for  the  most  part  started  an* 
by  private  individuals.  But  they '. 
viewed  with  distrust  by  some  memt 
Church,  on  the  ground  that  the  bish< 
over  them  is  circumscribed,  and  ths 
chary  of  giving  information  concert 
sel ves  and  their  rules.  [Sisterh  oon 
largely  owing  to  this  distrust  thai 
ment  has  been  made  of  late  years 
the  order  of  deaconesses.  The  ] 
Convocation,  in  their  report  on  "  ] 
Foreign  Missions,"  when  recommc 
wider  and  more  systematic  use  of  tl 
of  Christian  women,  did  not  suggc 
tension  of  sisterhoods.  But  they  A 
mended  the  revival  of  the  "Apoil 
of  Deaconesses."  "The  challeni 
Church,"  said  the  Bishop  of  f 
(July,  1883],  "  was  that  she  had  ga 
primitive  doctrine  and  discipline, 
this  was  so,  it  did  seem  reasonable 
that  they  should  return  to  the 
system  in  this  matter."  The  two  A 
and  bishops  drew  up  certain  pria 
rules  for  their  regulation,  in  which  I 
is  defined  as  "  a  woman  set  apart  ty 
under  that  title,  for  service  in  tin 
To  the  late  Dean  Howson  the  hoa* 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  of  orgs 
movement.     There  are  at  present  i 
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ng  women,  first  in  habits  of  devotion, 
x>l,  and  method ;  secondly,  in  teach- 
ing, and  parochial  visiting.  One  of 
carefully  arranged  Constitutions  for 
institution  is  that  of  the  Diocese  of 
r,  and  therefore  we  give  a  summary 
it  important  features : — 

jjects  of  the  Deaconess  Institution  in  the 
f  Bochester  shall  be  twofold:— (1)  To 
lead  forth  devout  women  for  active  minis- 
nder  the  parochial  clergy  in  the  Diocese 
ter.  (2)  To  provide  a  home  of  rest,  to 
«e  thus  sent  forth  may  periodically  re- 
a  Institution  shall  comprise  Deaconesses, 
era,  and  Associates,  and  sball  be  under 
trity  and  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
agisted  by  a  Council  of  Clergy  and  Laity, 
■hail  appoint  triennially,  for  its  manage- 

lie  purposes  of  the  Institution,  suitable 
ihaQ  be  provided  in  South  London,  or  its 
There  shall  be  three  trustees :— A 
residentiary  of  the  cathedral  body,  a 
clergyman  (both  to  be  appointed  by  the 
md  a  layman,  chosen  by  the  Council, 
tall  be  set  apart  in  the  Home  of  the  Insti- 
daily  prayer  and  private  devotion.  There 
i  Warden  in  Holy  Orders  and  a  Head 
t,  both  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop, 
ntment  of  Head  Deaconess  shall  require 
nation  of  the  Bishop  every  three  years. 
iess  must  be  licensed  by  the  Bishop  to 
w  parish  for  which  she  has  been  selected, 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  Incumbent 
rochial  work ;  but  she  must  not  be  dis- 
om  it;  nor  resign  it,  without  having  re- 
>m  him,  or  given  him,  three  months' 
less  the  Bishop  shall  otherwise  determine, 
oneas  shall  wear  the  distinctive  dress  of 
ution  while  residing  in  the  Home,  or  in 
i  to  which  she  has  been  licensed.  Every 
for  the  office  of  Deaconess  must  reside, 
r,  in  the  house  for  three  months,  and  if 
i>*ed  by  the  Warden  and  Head  Deaconess, 
admitted  as  a  Pkobationir,  to  receive 
or  a  period  of  at  least  one  year.  This 
probation,  however,  shall  be  terminable 
iahop  at  his  discretion.  Candidates  for 
must  be  communicants,  and  shall  not  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  nor  more  than 
efore  admission  as  probationers,  candi- 
1  be  required  to  declare  in  writing — 
at  they  intend  to  serve  for  not  less  than 
"8  from  their  admission  as  Deaconesses. 
iat  they  will  obey  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
d  dutifully  submit  to  the  control  of  the 
nd  Head  Deaconess. 

sMents  in  the  Home  of  the  Institution 
nd  the  services  of  the  church  which,  for 
osea,  may  be  approved  by  the  Bishop." 

,  Baptism  for  the.— The  prac- 
icarious  baptism  among  some  of  the 
heretics.  When  any  convert  had 
aptised,  they  baptised  a  living  man 
ad.  It  was  practised  by  the  Mar- 
(q.v.),  and  even  earlier  by  the 
us.  [Certnthi'8.]  8t.  Chry80stom 
ribes  it : — '•  After  a  catechumen  was 
y  hid  a  living  man  under  the  bed  of 
sed ;  then  coming  to  the  bed  of  the 
n,  they  spake  to  him,  and  asked 
he  would  receive  baptism,  and  he 
10  answer,  the  other  replied  in  his 
1  so  they  baptised  the  *  living  for 
.'"  The  idea  was  that  whatever 
as  gained  by  this  sacrament  might 


be  transferred  to  the  dead  man  by  baptising 
a  living  person  in  his  stead.  They  justified 
this  practice  by  saying  that  St.  Paul  author-' 
ised  it  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  whereas  the  Apoetlo 
was  only  referring  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
practice,  by  way  of  enforcing  the  doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection,  saying  that  to  practise  this 
vicarious  baptism,  and  then  deny  the  Resur- 
rection, must  be  illogical.  [See  Bishop  El- 
licott's  New  Testament  Commentary  on  the 
passage.] 

Dead,  Communion  of  the.— There 

was  a  superstitious  practice  in  the  African 
Churches  of  giving  the  Eucharist  to  those 
who  had  died  suddenly,  and  thus  been  pre- 
vented from  receiving  the  Communion.  It 
was  usual  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  at 
funerals,  and  there  crept  in  a  custom  of 
placing  a  small  piece  of  the  bread  in  the 
mouth  of  the  corpse.  Later  this  was  modified 
by  laying  it  on  the  breast  and  burying  it 
with  the  body.  A  canon  was  made  at  the 
Third  Council  of  Carthage  forbidding  this,  on 
the  ground  that  our  Lord  said,  '*  Take,  eat," 
and  that  dead  bodies  could  neither  take  nor 
eat.  A  similar  canon  was  made  at  the  Council 
of  Auxerre,  in  France,  in  578.  It  seems 
that  there  were  traces  of  this  error  in  the 
Greek  Church  in  the  days  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
as  he  censures  it  very  strongly,  and  the 
Council  of  Trullo  repeats  the  prohibition  al- 
most in  the  same  words  as  the  Council  of 
Carthage. 

Dead,  Prayers  for  the.— We  are  on 

totally  different  ground  here  from  that  on 
which  our  two  preceding  subjects  rest.  We 
may  fairly  assume  that  Onesiphorus  was  dead 
when  St.  Paul  uttered  the  ejaculation,  "  The 
Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may  find  mercy 
of  the  Lord  in  that  day"  [2  Tim.  iv.  19]. 
But  this  warrant,  if  we  consider  it  one,  is  the 
only  warrant  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures  for 
prayer  for  the  dead.  The  passage  m  2  Mac- 
cabees xii.  46  belongs  to  a  book  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Church  of 
England,  "  is  not  used  to  establish  any  doc- 
trine," but  it  indicates  that  this  practice  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jew8,and  there  is  no  question 
that  such  prayers  were  used  in  the  ritual  of 
the  Synagogue  in  our  Lord's  time.  And  it  is 
also  found  in  Christian  writers  in  very  early 
times  ;  *.^.,Tertullian  {circa  190)  writes :  "  Wo 
make  oblations  for  tho  departed  on  one  day 
in  the  year  "  (de  Cor.  3).  Again,  Cyprian  (250) 
says:  "We  never  fail  to  oifer  sacrifices  for 
them,"  i.e.  the  dead, "  as  often  as  wo  celebrato 
the  passions  and  days  of  the  martyrs  by  an 
annual  commemoration."  These  oblations 
and  sacrifices  for  the  dead  were  partly  acts  of 
intercession  on  behalf  of  the  departed,  and 
partly  acts  of  commemoration  of  their  faith 
and  virtue.  After  a  time  special  masses, 
termed  Missae  de  Sanctis,  were  composed, 
containing  examples  of  such  prayers.  So 
many  abuses  grew  up  in  connection  with  this 
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practice,  that  in  many  places  the  primitive 
custom  has  ceased  altogether. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  read  out  the 
names  of  eminent  saints  and  martyrs  who 
were  to  be  commemorated  during  the  Divine 
Office.  The  object  of  such  prayers  in  the 
Primitive  Church  was  not  for  the  release  of 
the  soul  from  purgatory,  but  simply  that 
God's  mercy  might  rest  upon  the  dead,  that 
they  "  might  rejoice  for  ever  in  the  society  of 
the  saints"  (336  a.d.).  Again,  these  prayers 
were  made  on  behalf  especially  of  the  most 
eminent  saints,  including  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  Apostles.  It  certainly  was  not  held 
that  these  were  in  purgatory. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  this  subject  seems  clear.  There 
is  nothing  said  against  such  prayers,  but 
there  is  no  public  use  of  them,  though  there 
have  been  always  individual  members  of  the 
Church,  and  those  most  loyal,  who  have  used 
them,  e.g.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bishop  Hebor. 

An  important  decision  which  was  given  in 
the  Court  of  Arches  in  1839,  by  Sir  Herbert 
J.  Fust,  was  that  known  as  the  Woolfrey 
case.  A  Mrs.  Woolfrey  put  up  a  headstone  to 
her  husband's  memory,  with  an  inscription 
beginning  "Pray  for  the  soul  of  Thomas 
Woolfrey."  The  vicar  prosecuted  her,  but 
the  judge  decided  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  with  which  this 
was  at  variance,  and  since  then  similar  in- 
scriptions are  not  unusual.  A  common  epi- 
taph of  this  character  is,  "Grant  him,  O 
Lord,  eternal  rest,  and  let  perpetual  light 
shine  upon  him." 

Deadly  Sin. — It  would  appear  that  the 
Sixteenth  Article  of  the  English  Church,  in 
which  this  expression  occurs,  was  framed  with 
a  view  to  counteract  an  opinion  originally 
held  by  the  Novatians,  and  revived  by  some 
sects  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  By 
maintaining  that  all  sin  after  baptism  was 
unpardonable,  they  not  only  set  forth  a 
dogma  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  reduced  all  moral  offences  to  a 
level,  as  being  equally  heinous  in  the  sight 
of  God.  The  former  notion  is  denied  in 
the  Article ;  and  as  respects  the  latter,  while 
the  Church  teaches,  in  agreement  with  Scrip- 
ture, that  every  sin  is  a  grievous  offence 
against  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  that  a 
curse  rests  on  every  one  "  that  continueth  not 
in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of 
the  Law  to  do  them  " — a  curse  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  but  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
— yet  she  also  recognises  different  degrees  of 
turpitude  and  guilt  in  the  catalogue  of  sins. 
"  We  are  far  from  the  conceit  of  the  Stoics," 
says  Bishop  Burnet, "  who  made  all  sins  alike. 
We  acknowledge  that  some  sins  of  ignorance 
and  infirmity  may  consist  with  a  state  of 
grace,  which  is  either  quite  destroyed,  or  at 
least  much  eclipsed  and  clouded,  by  other  sins 
that  are  more  heinous  in  their  nature,  and 


more  deliberately  gone  about.  It 
sense  that  the  word  '  deadly '  is  t 
Article ;  for  though,  in  the  strictness 
every  sin  is  'deadly,'  yet,  in  the 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  those  sins  only 
that  do  deeply  wound  the  consc 
drive  away  grace." 

Dean. — The  derivation  of  thi 
thus  given  by  Bishop  Kennet,  in  hi 
Antiquities: — "As  in  England,  for 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  i 
administration  of  justice,  every  hui 
sisted  of  ten  districts,  called  tit  hi 
tithing  of  ten  friborgs,  or  free  pi 
every  free  (or  frank^  pledge  of  U 
and  in  every  such  tithing  there  \ 
stable  or  civil  dean  appointed  foi 
ordinate  administration  of  justice ; 
f  ormity  to  this  secular  method,  th 
governors,  the  bishops,  divided  ea 
into  deaneries  (decennaries,  or  tithi 
of  which  Was  the  district  of  U 
or  churches;  and  over  every  sui 
they  appointed  a  dean,  who,  in 
large  towns,  was  called  the  del 
city  or  town,  and  in  the  countr 
appellation  of  rural  dean.  The  Hi 
dean  began  very  early  in  1 
monasteries,  especially  in  those  of 
dictine  Order,  whore  the  whole  oo 
divided  into  de  curies,  in  which  th 
tenth  person,  did  preside  over  the  o 
took  an  account  of  all  their  manual  < 
suffered  none  to  leave  their  stati 
omit  their  particular  duty  withoi 
leave ;  visited  their  cells  or  dormifc 
night ;  attended  them  at  table,  to 
and  decorum  at  their  meals;  gu 
conscience,  directed  their  studies,  an 
their  conversation ;  and  for  this  pi 
frequent  chapters,  wherein  they  t 
cognisance  of  all  irregular  practiot 
posed  some  lesser  penances,  but  sal 
their  proceedings  to  the  abbot  or 
whom  they  were  accountable  for  tl 
and  for  the  abuse  of  it.  And,  in 
houses,  where  the  number  amountei 
decuries,  the  senior  dean  had  a  q 
eminence,  and  had  sometimes  the « 
devolved  upon  him  alone." 

"  The  institution  of  cathedral  <1 
evidently  to  be  owing  to  this  practi 
in  episcopal  sees,  the  bishops  difl 
body  of  their  clergy  by  affixiflj 
parochial  cures,  they  reserved  a 
priests  or  secular  canons  for  their  C 
assistance,  and  for  the  constant  od 
Divine  offices  in  the  mother  or  cathft 
— where  the  tenth  person  had  an 
and  presiding  power,  till  the 
principal  dean  swallowed  up  the  flj 
the  inferior,  and,  in  subordinat) 
bishop,  was  head  or  governor  of 
society.  His  office  was  to  hail 
over  all  the  canons,  presbyters,  j 
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a  possession  to  them  when  instituted 
hop ;  to  inipect  their  discharge  of 
(  souls ;  to  convene  chapters  and 
them,  there  to  hear  and  deter. 
ir  causes ;  and  to  visit  all  churches 
ibb  years  within  the  limits  of  their 
n.  The  men  of  this  dignity  were 
ki-prctbgtcr;  because  they  had  a 
ience  or  primacy  over  all  their 
anonical  priests;  and  were  likewise 
■mi  ChrittiaHitatU,  because  their 
era  courts  of  Christianity  or  eccle- 
idicatures,  wherein  they  censured 
ding  brethren,  and  maintained  the 
of  the  Church,  within  their  own 

ve  passage  explains  two  uses  of  the 
:  namely,  the  Dean  of  a  Cathedral 
nd  the  Rural  Dean.  It  should  be 
t  with  the  first  class -cathedral 
ist  be  placed  the  deans  of  collegiate 
tuch,  as  Westminster  and  Windsor, 
lave  no  connection  with  episcopal 
to  the  rural  deans,  though  they  have 
e  judicial  power,  they  are  a  sort  of 
a  among  the  parochial  clergy.  On 
Ives  the  duty,  in  the  absence  of  the 
nducting  those  clergy  who  have  been 
olivings;  also  of  inspecting  churches 
ayards,  and  reporting  to  the  Arch' 
o  these  two  must  be  added  a  third  and 
■  of  dean.  The  third  is  a  dean  who 
pter,  and  yet  is  representative  and 
if  souls;  he  has  a  peculiar,  and  a 
ein  he  holds  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
he  is  not  subject  to  a  visitation  of 

or  ordinary ;  such  is  the  Dean  of 
Sussex,  whose  deanery  was  founded 
a  the  Conqueror,  in  memory  of  bis 

and  the  dean  there  has  cure  of 
las  spiritual  jurisdiction  within  the 
Battle.  Deans  of  the  fourth  class 
istical  also,  but  the  deanery  is  not 
re,  hut  donative,  nor  has  the  holder 
r  cure  of  souls ;  he  also  has  a 
.  a  peculiar,  in  which  he  holds 
nrisdiction  of  all  such  matters  and 
are  ecclesiastical,  and  which  arise 

peculiar,  which  oftentimes  extends 

parishes  ;  such  a  dean,  constituted 
sion  from  the  Metropolitan  of  the 
s  the  Dean  of  the  Arches  and  the 
Becking,  in  Essex;  and  of  such 
here  are  many  more. 
idtartin  also  applied  to  some  secular 
Thus  the  eldest  member  of  a  cor- 

called  dean  in  some  places,  and  in 
we  are  to  understand  the  "  Dean  of 
ne,"  and  the  "  Dean  of  Faculty  "  at 
ersities.      In  France,  formerly,  the 

had  s  right  to  the  best  horse  and 
it  of  clothes  of  a  deceased  curt,  as 
were  to  see  the  dead  buried  were 
<•'  ;  they  adjusted  and  settled  the 
vileges  at  funerals  and  other  parts 

Service,  assigning  each  of  them 


that  station  and  consideration  which  belonged 
Sean  and  Chapter. — The  governing 

body  of  a  cathedral       The  chapter  consists 
of  a  certain  number  of  canons,  or  prebend- 
aries,  who  are  regarded   as   capita  tceUtiat 
("heads  of  thechurch"),  as  being  the  bishop's 
council  and  advisers  in  things  spiritual.  When 
originally    formed    by    missionary    bishops, 
they  were  his  chaplains  and  attendants.       He 
established  himself  in  his  scat  (cathedraj,  and 
from  it  they  went  forth  into  the  neighbouring 
districts:  to  preach  the  Gospel.      They  were 
meanwhile  supported  out  of  his  revenues.     In 
course  of   time  parishes   were   formed,  and 
resident   clergy  established  in  them.      The 
chapter  then  became  stationary  as  the  bishop's 
resident  committee ;  bat  forming  a  corporation, 
they  obtained  property,  and  ceased  to  depend 
on    him    for  maintenance.       And   being   the 
chief  representatives  of  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 
'   cese,  they  obtained  the  privilege  of  electing  the 
i  bishop  on  a  vacancy  of  the  see.      It  most  be 
I  confessed  that  within  the  memory  of  living 
|   men  the  cathedral  chapters  had  come  to  consist 
mainly  of  relatives  of  Prime  Ministers  and 
I  bishops,   who    lived    in    sloth  and    hoarded 
I  money.     But  this  is  an  abuse  which  has  well- 
nigh  passed  away,  and  the  conviction  has  now 
become  established  that  the  cathedral  chapter 
I  ought    to  present    to    the  other    clergy  an 
example  of  work  and  of  learning,  and  to  be  a 
centre  of  usefulness  to  the  diocese. 
I      Deanery,  or  Dtmnry.— The  office  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  dean  ;  also  the  house  set  apart 
'   for  the  residence  of  a  dean.     More  strictly, 
dranry  refers  to  the  office,  and  dtantry  to  the 
residence.     By  statute  3  and  1  Vict.,  c  113, 
s.  24,  the   deanry  of  every  cathedral   and 
collegiate    church   upon    the   old  foundation, 
excepting  in  Wales,  is  placed  in  the  direct  pa- 
tronage of  the  Queen,  who,  upon  the  vacancy 
of  any  such  deanry,  can  appoint,  by  letters 
patent,  a  "  spiritual  person  "  to  be  dean,  who 
will  thereupon  be  entitled  to  installation. 

Decalogue  (The  Ten  Commandments] 

The  introduction  of  these  into  the  Anglican 
Liturgy  dates  from  the  year  1662.  Before  that 
date,  though  placed  in  the  manuals  drawn  up  by 
the  Archbishop  for  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
they  were  not  an  established  part  of  any  public 
liturgy.  Placed  as  they  arc,  with  the  responsea, 
in  the  opening  portion  of  the  Communion 
Service,  they  take  the  place  of  the  old  Ct/ufiteor, 
or  confession  of  sins  made  before  communi- 
cating-, in  accordance  with  the  spirit  which 
said,  "  I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency, 
O  Lord,  and  so  will  J  go  to  Thine  altar." 
They  may  be  regarded  as  both  a  guide  and  a 
stimulus  to  the  conscience,  and  a  petition  for 
mercy  and  acceptance. 

It  is  also  ordered  by  the  canon  that  the 
Decalogue,  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  be  placed  on  the  wall  at  the 
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east  end  of  the  church,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 

S-etted  that  this  canon  should  have  fallen  of 
te  years  into  abeyance.  The  need  which  led 
to  the  order  has  no  doubt  passed  away,  for  it 
was  unquestionably  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction  at  a  time  when  books  were 
scarce.  But  as  a  symbol  there  can  be  few 
nobler  or  truer.  It  is  a  standing  witness,  on 
the  fabric  of  the  Church,  that  faith,  prayer, 
and  good  works  are  the  marks  of  a  Christian, 
and  are  means  of  union  with  the  Head  of  the 
Church. 

Decani  side  (of  a  choir). — In  cathedrals 
the  stall  of  the  dean  (decani)  was  on  the  right 
hand  of  one  entering  the  choir ;  that  is,  on 
the  south  side ;  opposite  was  the  stall  of  the 
chanter,  or  precentor,  cantoris  (?.?.).  These 
names  have  been  transferred  to  the  two 
corresponding  sides  of  the  choir  in  all  "places 
where  they  sing,"  or  at  least  where  they  sing 
antiphonally. 

Decian  Persecution  (249— 250).— The 

Christian  Church  had  enjoyed  freedom  from 
persecution  for  nearly  forty  years  from  the 
death  of  Septimius  Sever  us;  heathenism  seemed 
to  be  hastening  rapidly  to  decay,  while  Christi- 
anity numbered  some  of  the  profoundest 
scholars  and  philosophers  of  the  day  amongst 
its  teachers  and  defenders.  But  this  season  of 
peace  was  not  without  bad  effect  on  the  Chris- 
tians. True,  they  were  able  to  spread  their 
doctrines  fearlessly,  and  to  erect  churches ; 
and  converts  might  be  found  in  every  walk  of 
life — in  the  camp,  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
even  the  Emperor's  palace ;  but  many  were 
timid  and  wavering,  and  not  prepared  to  come 
unscathed  from  a  trial  of  their  faith ;  there 
was  no  longer  that  marked  difference  between 
heathens  and  Christians  in  the  performance  of 
their  moral  and  social  duties  which  had  once 
existed ;  marriages  were  contracted  with 
heathens ;  there  was  a  spirit  of  ostentation 
among  the  clergy,  and  even  bishops  neglected 
their  flocks  to  engago  in  money-getting  occu- 
pations. It  was,  so  to  speak,  a  respectable 
thing  to  be  a  Christian,  and  many  embraced 
Christianity  with  no  better  motive.  Cyprian, 
in  his  letters,  draws  a  melancholy  picture  of 
this  progress  of  corruption.  Such  was  the 
state  of  things  when  Decius  became  Emperor, 
in  July,  249.  During  his  short  reign  he 
displayed  many  virtues,  and  was  evidently 
anxious  to  restore  the  declining  greatness  of 
the  Roman  people  by  reviving  ancient  dis- 
cipline. Probably  this  was  one  reason  why 
he  j  umped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Christians 
were  obnoxious  as  religious  innovators,  and 
that  their  contempt  for  the  heathen  gods  had 
made  the  Roman  people  atheists.  The  sooth- 
sayers, furious  that  their  gains  were  dwindling, 
were  always  ready  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
unreasoning  multitude,  and,  moreover,  the 
hope  of  plunder  formed  no  inconsiderable 
ingredient  in  the  general  excitement.  It  was 
known  that  many  of  the  wealthy  had  joined 


the  faith.  At  the  end  of  249  or  beg 
250,  Decius  issued  an  edict  cox 
Christians  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  a 
diately  there  commenced  the  fierce* 
tion  the  Church  had  yet  known,  a 
raged  over  every  part  of  the  Empi 
temporary  writers  draw  horrible  p 
the  terror  and  agony  which  the  p 
caused,  and  yet,  as  has  been  truly 
"shock  rather  than  interest,  rathe 
than  inform  us.  The  complicated 
the  silent  pangs  of  internal  enu 
sacrifice  of  everything  which  bind 
life,  the  sense  of  estranged  love,  thi 
of  the  ties  of  long  friendship  and  e 
tion,  the  loss  of  worldly  reputation- 
passed  over  almost  untouched,  whil 
all  that  can  produce  the  most  violent 
the  sword  and  fire,  wild  beasts,  taloi 
the  wheel,  red-hot  iron  chains — ev 
torture,  pass  before  us  in  rapid  succ< 
the  sensation  is  oppressive  and 
But,  turning  from  scenes  at  the  ban 
tion  of  which  the  heart  dies  away,  i 
interesting  to  mark  the  workings 
passion  in  those  days  of  alarm  an 
Neighbour  betrayed  neighbour,  a 
denounced  friend.  All  feelings  wen 
into  apathy  or  absorbed  into  a 
Some,  whose  spirit  recoiled  from  tl 
dragging  their  victims  before  the  n 
pointed  them  out  with  the  finger ;  c 
scrupulous,  sought  them  out  in  the 
refuge,  or  pursued  them  in  their  flij 
son  Drought  information  against  1 
and  the  father  against  his  son,  and  t 
exposed  his  brother  to  the  horrors  oi 
Superstition  had  smothered  the  voioa 
All  was  distrust  and  perplexity,  com 
and  a  sense  of  bitter  wrong.  Fan 
dissolved,  houses  were  left  empty 
deserts  peopled.  The  prisons  could 
contain  the  number  of  the  accused, 
of  the  public  buildings  were  conv 
places  of  confinement.  Day  aftei 
work  of  carnage  proceeded;  it  en| 
conversation ;  it  chased  away  all  exj 
gaiety  from  public  and  private  m 
rank,  or  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  0 
or  the  feebleness  of  the  weaker  sei 
no  compassion,  no  mitigation  oi 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  an 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  were  thrown  O 
and  both  died  there.  Origen  wash 
and  remained  thus  till  the  death  0 
his  friend  Gregory,  Bishop  of  H 
in  Pontus,  was  obliged  to  fly. 
Minor,  one  bishop,  Eu daemon  of 
is  said  to  have  denied  the  faith ; ' 
Christians  here  were  imprisoned  * 
death.  Egypt  became  the  scene  I 
cruelty  and  outrage.  Many  Chril 
refuge  in  the  mountains  and  da) 
some  remained  there  altogether,  I4 
life  of  hermits.  One  of  them,  Hal 
has  acquired  celebrity  aa  being  the  % 
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cation  id  directed  chiefly  against 

of  the  Church ;  Decius  was  jealous 
and  afraid  of  their  power,  which 
1  to  the  lore  of  their  flocks,  while 

came  only  from  fear.  In  Home 
ians  numbered  about  fifty  thousand; 
>ho  had  been  bishop  about  twelve 

rt  to  death,  and  many  of  hie  clergy 
St-  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
sd  to  fly  for  his  life,  but  from  his 
efuge  he  kept  np  communication  by 
l  his  clergy,  directing  them  on  many 

this  persecution  arose  two  terms  : — 
td  were  those  who  apostatised  from 
,  the  Libtilatici  those  who,  having 
this  so  far  as  burning  incense  or 
acrifices  was  concerned,  purchased 
■  from  the  magistrates,  which  de- 
al the  persons  holding  them  were 
held  suspect.  In  251  the  persecution 
iderably  abated,  and  in  December  of 
Dodos  was  lolled  in  battle. 
DM. — A  tax  formerly  levied  by  the 
ings  upon  the  ecclesiastics  in  their 
«,  and  intended  originally  to  raise 
r  the  completing  of  the  Crusades.  In 
le  Honoriua  III.  granted  a  decime  to 
f  Anjou  for  the  war  against  the  Albi- 
Similar  grants  were  made  after  the 
espers,  to  fight  Peter  of  Aragon.  And 
leal  courtesy  the  French  kings  some- 
re  the  Popes  leave  to  levy  deeimei 
•rgy  to  raise  means  for  fighting  the 
Emperors.  Then  the  exigencies  of 
J>  Government  were  held  a  sufficient 
r  such  levies.  In  1516  Leo  X.  gave 
.  his  consent  for  one  to  be  expended 
pedition  against  the  Turks,  and  this 
A  remained  permanent.  From  that 
I  were  many  taxes  levied  on  the  French 
thout  Papal  leave.  The  French  Hcvo- 
t  an  end  to  all  such  arrangements, 
ig  the  Church  on  a  perfectly  new 

stall.  - The  namegiven  to  the  letter* 
bearing  an  answer  to  questions  pro- 
Ihem  by  some  bishop  or  ecclesiastical 
even  by  particular  persons,  in  which 
ennined  business  according  as  tbe 
|uired.  The  original  name  was 
vufifafym,  or  ttecrctttlii  cpittola,  after- 
trttat'u.  Gregory  IS.  caused  to  be 
the  Dttretaii  of  divers  Popes,  from 
™  Gratian  published  his  DecrctoliuiH, 

These  decretals  arc  divided  into  five 
i   which    Boniface    VIII.     added    a 

1298.  No  genuine  decretals  have 
overed  earlier  than  those  of  Syrians, 
ded  to  the  Pontifical  chair  in  385 ; 
s  ninth  century  an  earlier  series  ap- 
irrporting  to  give  decretals  from  the 
lenient  L,  under  the  assumed  signa- 
idore,  a  Spanish  bishop  of  the  sixth 

These  were  accepted  and  quoted  in 


but   i 
forgeries. 

Dedication. — Among  the  heathens,  when. 
a   temple   was   built,   it  was   dedicated   to 
some  divinity  ;  the  Consuls,  Praters,  Censors, 
Vestal  Virgins,  High  Priests,  Decemviri,  and 
Duumviri  being  concerned  in  the  solemnity. 
1  The  dedication  was  to  be  authorised   by  the 
Senate  and  people,   and   the  College  of  the 
Priests  were  to  give  their  consent   to  it.      At 
the  solemnity  the  Pontifex  Maximal,  or  High 
Priest,  having  the    Ceremonial    in    his  band, 
pronounced  the  form  of  consecration  with  an 
audible  voice.     Afterwards  the  Court  of  the 
Temple  was  consecrated  by  sacrifice,  the  en- 
trails of  the  victim  being  laid  upon  an  altar 
of  green  turf;  then  the  consecrating  person, 
entering  the  temple  with  the  priests,   took 
I    the  statue  of  the  god  or  goddess  to  whom  the 
temple  was  consecrated,  and  anointing  it  with 
I   some  rich  unguent,  laid  it  upon  a  couch  of 
state.  There  were  likewise,  in  process  of  time, 
I   plays,  entertainments,  and  largesses  given  to 
the  people  upon  such  occasions.    These  dedi- 
cation holy-day  swereannivorsaxies,  such  as  the 
birthdays  of  princes  and  the  commemoration 
|    of  the  building  of  towns. 
I       Such  ceremonies  find  their  explanation  in 
the  religious  instinct  common  to  mankind— 
the  inmost  conviction  that  beneath  all  visible 
|   things  lies  an  unseen  and  eternal  foundation, 
i   That  the  heathen  festivals  were  altogether 
'  mingled  with  error  and  superstition  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  there  was  a  feeling  after 
J  God  in  what  they  did.      They  worshipped 
"  they  knew  not  what ; "  Christ  came  to  teach 
them  how  to  find  Him  whom  they  ignorant!  y 
worshipped.      That  their  ceremonial  of  dedi- 
;  cation  came  from  a  true  instinct  is  proved  to 
us  by  the  fact  that  Solomon  solemnly  dedicated 
I  his  temple  to  the  Lord ;  that  at  its  rebuilding 
1    it  was  again  dedicated  ;  that  a  festival  of  de- 
dication was  afterwards  instituted,  which  our 
Lord  sanctioned   [John  vii.].      There  is  no 
distinct  date  to  he  ascertained  for  the  first  de- 
dication of  Christian  churches.     Probably  it 
dates  from  their  first  building.  Itis  spoken  of 
as  customary  in  the  time  of  Constantino.     In 
course  of  time  the  anniversary  feast  of  the 
saint  to  whose  memory  a  church  is  dedicated 
came  to  be  called  the  Feast  of  Dedication. 
[Wake.] 

Defend  or- — An  old  office  and  title  both  in 
Church  and  State.  CaBsiodorus,lib.ix.,cnp.26, 
says  that  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  public,  and  acquitted  themselves 
well,  had  this  title.  The  patriarchal  Churches 
had  likewise  their  Defender;who  were  obliged 
by  their  office  to  see  that  the  poor  had  no 
injustice  done  them,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
rights  and  interests  belonging  to  the  Church. 
This  office  of  Defender  of  the  Church  began 
in  423,  aa  we  learn  from  the  12nd  canon  of 
an  African  council.      Those  were  also  called 
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Defenders  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  who 
were  sent  by  the  Pope  into  the  provinces,  to 
take  care  of  the  dues  and  revenues  belonging 
to  the  See  of  Rome,  of  which  there  is  frequent 
mention  in  the  epistles  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
This  Pope  made  seven  Regionary  Defenders, 
t.*.,  to  take  care  of  the  seven  wards  or  quarters 
of  the  city,  in  conformity  to  the  seven  region- 
ary deacons  and  sub-deacons  set  up  before. 
Afterwards  every  parish  church  had  an  officer 
of  this  kind,  called  a  churchwarden.  The 
Defenders  of  the  Church  were  likewise  called 
Advocates,  the  office  being  in  some  places 
hereditary  and  sometimes  conferred  by  the 
prince.  [Cow.  ix.  Condi.  Carth.]  Thus  the 
Romans  made  choice  of  Charlemagne  for  St. 
Peter's  Advocate,  against  the  King  of  the 
Lombards ;  and  oven  to  this  day  the  Emperor 
at  his  coronation  is  called  the  Church's  Advo- 
cate. The  Kings  of  England  have  always 
been  styled  Defender*  of  the  Faith  since 
the  title  conferred  by  Pope  Leo  X.  upon 
Henry  VIII.  for  writing  against  Luther. 
Pope  Leo's  Bull  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  in  fact  the  title  belonged  of 
right  to  the  King  of  England  before  that  time. 
Several  old  charters  are  in  existence  which 
bear  it,  so  that  Pope  Leo's  Bull  was  merely 
the  renewal  of  an  old  dignity. 

Defensor  Matrimonii. — An  officer  in 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church  employed  in  all 
matrimonial  suits,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a 
divorce  being  obtained.  His  function  is  akin 
to  that  of  the  Queen's  Proctor  in  the  English 
Divorce  Court.  He  is  sworn  to  discharge  his 
office  faithfully,  to  keep  himself  well  informed 
of  every  stage  in  the  case,  and  to  appeal  against 
the  first  sentence  declaring  any  marriage  null. 
The  law  respecting  these  "  defenders  of  the 
marriago  "  is  laid  down  in  Benedict  XIV.'s 
bull  Dei  Miser  at  ione. 

Degradation. — The  act  of  depriving  a 
clergyman  for  ever  of  his  dignity  on  .account 
of  crime  or  unworthiness.  Verbal  degradation 
was  to  depose  a  man  from  the  exercise  of  his 
ministerial  duties,  though  not  actually  to 
obliterate  the  spiritual  powers  conferred  at 
his  ordination.  Real  degradation  stripped  a 
man  of  his  orders,  and  he  might  be  then 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  court  for  punish- 
ment. Often,  however,  rather  than  do  this, 
the  degraded  priests  wero  shut  up  in 
monasteries  for  the  rest  of  their  life.  Degra- 
dation was  performed  only  by  bishops,  and  a 
form  of  ceremonial  for  this  was  drawn  up  by 
Boniface  VIII.  The  bishop  publicly  stripped 
him  of  his  clerical  vestments,  his  head  was 
shaved  so  as  to  obliterate  the  mark  of  the 
tonsure ;  and  then  the  bishop  addressed  him  in 
these  words :  "  By  the  authority  of  God 
Almighty,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and 
by  our  own,  wo  take  away  from  thee  the 
clerical  habit,  and  depose,  degrade,  and  deprive 
thee  of  all  order,  benefice,  and  clerical 
privilege." 


Degrees,  Academic.  —  Titles 
on  men  who  have  shown  proficiency: 
arts  or  sciences.  The  origin  of  them 
to  the  legal  school  of  Bologna,  a 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century .  Th 
were  styled  "  doctors,"  and  they  fori 
selves  into  a  college,  and  conferred 
title  on  any  of  their  pupils  who  satii 
of  proficiency  by  examination.  Pc 
nius  III.,  in  1 151,  arranged  for  the  c 
the  same  title  on  those  who  show 
selves  skilled  in  canon  law,  making 
degrees  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  an 
Thus  degrees  were  at  first  the  pri 
adepts  in  civil  or  canon  law,  or  do 
bachelor  became  such  simply  on  pro 
had  studied  his  subject  for  so  long  a 
private  examination  he  was  made  a  1 
he  could  then  wait,  or  proceed  at  o 
doctorate,  for  which  he  was  requin 
in  the  cathedral  a  public  disputal 
learnod  students.  This  being  don 
publicly  invested  by  the  bishop  or 
deacon  with  the  doctor's  ring  and 
seated  in  the  doctor's  chair.  Hit 
then  recognised  throughout  Christ 
teach  with  authority.  Peter  Lomfc 
to  have  been  the  first  to  institute  d 
theology  in  the  University  of  Paris,  i 
course  of  time  other  faculties  were 
as  arts  and  medicine.  "  Bachelor  "  1 
independent  degree,  given  after  exa 
then  in  universities  a  man  proceed 
degree  of  "Master,"  the  name 
signifying  the  magister  of  a  cathedz 
then  passing  on  to  one  appointee 
theological  instruction  in  cathedi 
Thus  in  foreign  universities  "  Mai 
"  Doctor"  became  synonymous,  and 
tiate  "  continued  to  be  a  distinct  desv 
a  distinction  was  made,  the  title  of  * 
was  applied  to  theology  and  "I 
other  studies.  The  Doctorate  of  P 
is  a  modern  degree.  Formerly  deg 
given  in  England  in  both  canon 
law  ;  then,  as  the  former  coated  to ' 
rate  study  the  title  was  given  "i 
jure"  (i.e.,,  as  combining  both),  and 
was  LL.D. ,  Doctor  of  Laws.  This,  h 
now  only  given  by  Cambridge  am 
Oxford  and  Durham  having  altogethf 
the  double  title  for  D.C.L.,  "  Docto 
Law."  The  three  Universities  con! 
also  in  Music  and  Medicine.  The  4 
"B.A."  and  "  M.A."  are  given  by 
versify  of  London  by  royal  licence^ 
degrees  are  held  in  as  high  respect  • 
possession  of  them  indicating  that  tfcf 
has  shown  himself  a  well-read  schol 
there  are  also  "  bogus"  degrees  col 
foreign  and  American  universities*  < 
absolutely  worthless.      Thus   a  m 

himself    "  M.A.,    Univ.    of   f 

received  it  on  sending  £5  to  this 
sity."     The  title  of  Ph.D.  may  fa 
about  £15,  and  people  are  still  b 
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it  proves  the  possession  of  some 

s  be  seen  that  Doctor  of  Divinity 
st  and  most  honourable  degree 
rsities  grant  (in  Latin,  S.T.P., 

Sacred  Theology),  though  the 
ed  in  these  words  of  all  doctors 
c  lectures  on  divinity  within  the 
:ir  University  has  been  long  in 
lie  University  of  London  does 
ivinity  degrees.  When  conferred 
ley  are,  almost  without  excep- 
iven   to  persons  in  holy  orders. 

invariable  in  most,  if  not  all, 
king  Universities;  abroad,  one 
nces  of  lay  D.D.'s  may  be  found, 
oi  Hamilton,  Bart.,  the  celebrated 
n  (d.  1856),  who  was  a  D.D.  of 
ron  Bunsen  {d.  1860)  also  held  the 
i  Notes  and  Queries,  4th  S.  ix.  55, 
mbridge,  according  to  the  lists  in 
ory  of  the  University,  the  last 
?anon  Law  graduated  in  1532, 
in  1556,  during  Queen  Mary's 
f  Popery. 

it  io  n .  —  The  offering  divine 
i  man.  Pagans  held  that  those 
had  done  great  deeds  on  earth 
I  among  the  gods.  This  word  is 
>plied  by  mediaeval  writers  to  the 
id  man  brought  by  holiness  into 
nnity  to  the  Divine  Will. 

ii,  ("  by  the  grace  of  God").— An 
Lded  after  the  name  of  the  Sove- 
ress  that  it  is  by  God's  will  that 
The  phrase  was  first  used  by  the 
perors ;  and  a  proof  of  the  value 
>y  the  English  people  was  given 
ago,  when,  florins  being  issued 
*  D.G.,"  such  disapprobation  was 
uch  coinage  was  recalled. 

-Those  who,  while  they  confess 
a  a  God,  deny  that  He  has  made 
n  of  Himself  save  by  His  works 
But  they  have  of  late  years  been 
to  those  who  reject  altogether  the 
interference  with  the  affairs  of 
*e  who  believe  in  His  continued 
The  latter  class  have  been  named 
ugh    more   recently,   under  the 

more  fundamental  controversy 
ics  and  Materialists,  the  word 
sen  commonly  applied,  as  a  more 

to  even  Christian  Apologists, 
of  Deism,  again,  have  been  made, 
ling  off  into  the  other ;  but  in  all 
■  hich  characterises  them  is  the 
s  Divine  authority  and  truth  of 
es.  But  there  are  Deists  who 
ecognise  in  the  Scriptures  the 
lity  which  has  ever  been  uttered 
others  who  impugn  the  character 
mself ,  and  deny  the  immortality 

of  Deism  is  to  be  sought  in  the 


great  religious  earthquake  which  accompanied 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  That 
movement,  in  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Luther, 
Calvin,  Latimer,  Hooper,  was  the  result  of 
intense  religious  conviction.  They  revolted 
from  the  falsehoods,  frauds,  corruptions 
which  defiled  the  Church,  and  raised  their 
protest  against  them.  The  exposures  which 
they  made,  and  their  demolition  of  much  that 
had  hitherto  been  accepted  without  inquiry,  led 
on  others  to  question  the  Divine  authority,  first 
of -the  Church,  then  of  the  Scriptures.  Re- 
actions, though  necessary,  inevitably  bring 
evils  in  their  train.  The  philosophy  of 
Bacon,  little  as  he  intended  it,  led  of 
necessity  in  the  same  direction.  It  was  em- 
pirical ;  it  demanded  at  every  turn  proofs  of 
each  opinion  and  doctrine,  and  this  was 
applied  to  the  statements  of  the  miracles  and 
other  facts  of  the  Bible,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
conscience,  and  the  ignoring  of  the  inward  voice 
of  God  to  men.  England  has  been  declared 
to  be  the  birthplace  of  Deism,  and  its  father 
to  be  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  friend 
of  Bacon  and  Casaubon.  [Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury.]  Thomas  Hobbes,  also  a  friend  of  Bacon, 
a  vigorous  thinker,  who  sold  his  intellect  to 
the  service  of  arbitrary  power,  maintained 
that  Christianity  was  an  Oriental  theory 
evolved  out  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  to  be 
an  instrument  of  national  government ;  that 
there  is  no  binding  religion  but  such  as  the 
State  enforces;  that  all  knowledge  is  from 
sense-perception,  and  therefore  that  nothing 
can  exist  apart  from  the  body.  [Hobbes.  J 
From  his  doctrines  Charles  Blount  gathered 
the  views  which  he  put  forth  in  his  Oracle* 
of  Reason,  denying  the  necessity  of  Atone- 
ment and  Mediation.  He  committed  suicide 
in  1693,  because  his  sister-in-law  refused  to 
marry  him.  John  Locke  aimed  at  the 
re-uniting  of  the  various  sects  into  which 
Christianity  had  been  broken,  but  by  minim- 
ising differences  he  cut  away  some  of  the 
most  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
without  any  such  purpose  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  Deism.  [Locks.]  Lord  Shaftesbury  (1671 - 
1713J,  advocating  a  religion  of  mere  morality, 
in  his  Characteristics,  mingled  irony  with  ap- 
parent reverence  for  the  Christian  faith.  John 
Toland  (1661-1722),  a  vain  but  clever  writer, 
made  an  assault  upon  the  Jewish  character  of 
Christianity  and  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred 
records.  [Toland.]  Mandeville,  in  his  Fable 
of  the  Bees,  represented  the  passions  and  vices 
of  men  as  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
and  therefore  denied  the  sacredness  of  moral- 
ity. Anthony  Collins  (1676-1729)  advanced  be- 
yond preceding  Deists  in  his  Discourse  of  Free* 
thinking  and  his  Discourse  on  the  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  Christian  Religion.  He  attacked 
the  clergy  as  being  "  narrow-minded,"  ac- 
cused them  of  forcing  the  sacred  writings, 
and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  prophecy.  The  former 
of  these  works  was  answered  by  Bentloy  with 
terrible  severity  and  astonishing  acuteness, 
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and  Collins' 8  method  of  retreat  was  to  re-publish 
an  edition  of  his  book  in  French,  in  which  he 
altered  the  blots  which  Bentley  had  hit  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  Bentley 
was  beside  the  mark.  His  second  work  was 
answered  by  Chandler  (q.v.)and  Sherlock  (q.v.). 
Collins's  works  form  a  text-book  of  the 
French  Encyclopedists  (q.v.).  Woolston,  in 
his  Discourse  on  the  Miracles  (1727),  treated 
them,  especially  the  Lord's  Resurrection,  as 
idle  tales,  mere  allegories,  and  was  answered 
by  Bishop  Gibson  in  his  Pastoral  Letters, 
and  by  Sherlock  in  his  Trial  of  the  Witnesses. 
The  effect  of  these  works  was  to  create  a 
strong  reaction  against  Deism,  but  it  was 
revived  by  Matthew  Tindai  (1666-1733), 
perhaps  the  ablest  Deist  who  had  hitherto 
appeared.  [Tindal.  1  In  a  work  entitled  Chris- 
tianity as  Old  as  the  Creation,  he  contended 
that  the  Scriptures  were  mere  documents  of 
natural  religion,  and  that  both  miracles  and 
ceremonials  were  additions  of  men  for 
purposes  of  self-interest.  He  was  answered 
by  Bishop  Gibson,  by  Waterland,  and  by 
Law.  Morgan  also,  under  the  influence  of 
motives  which  did  him  no  credit  (he  was  a 
dissenting  preacher,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  his  pulpit),  wandered  through  every 
variety  of  opinion,  and  ended  in  infidelity. 
He  died  in  1743.  His  works  were  The 
Moral  Philosopher  and  The  Resurrection  of 
Jesus.  The  Apostles,  he  said,  taught  antagon- 
istic Gospels,  but  St.  Paul  deserved  respect 
because  he  was  a  freethinker  and  repudiator 
of  the  Law.  It  was  The  Moral  Philosopher 
which  called  forth  Warburton's  Divine  Legation. 
[Warbukton.]  Lord  Bolingbroke(1675-1751), 
though  more  widely  known  as  a  politician, 
finds  place  among  the  Deistical  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Having  plotted 
in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  he  had  to  fly  the 
country,  and  while  in  France  made  the  acquaint- 
ance, and  imbibed  the  opinions,  of  Voltaire. 
He  applied  the  low  and  mean  ideas  which  he 
had  formed  of  national  government  to  religion: 
that  its  root  is  selfishness,  and  that  this  is  the 
mainspring  of  all  human  action.  He  accepted 
as  truth  the  power  of  God,  but  treated  His 
moral  goodness  as  something  beyond  human 
cognisance,  and  pronounced  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  a  useful  doctrine  by  which  to 
influence  mankind,  and  a  powerful  aid  to 
government,  but  for  the  enlightened  natural 
religion  was  sufficient.  He  advocated  poly- 
gamy as  a  mean  8  of  population.  Thomas 
Chubb  (1679-1746),  who  was  almost  a  con- 
temporary of  Bolingbroke,  represented  Deism 
among  the  lower  class,  as  Bolingbroke  in  the 
upper.  He  was  a  glover  and  tallow-chandler  at 
Salisbury,  and  was  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of 
readiness  and  fluency  with  the  pen.  [Chubb.] 
He  began  as  a  writer  with  a  Socinian  treatise, 
The  Supremacy  of  God  the  Father  Asserted,  and 
followed  it  with  a  vast  number  of  pamphlets 
on  Faiths  Mysteries,  Origin  of  Evil,  Virtue,  etc. 
His  principal  work,  published  in  1738,  was 


The  True  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  Asm 
substance  of  which  was  that  the  Gi 
the  revelation  of  the  moral  law  o: 
the  violation  of  which  was  to  be  rep 
or  punished  at  the  final  Judgment, 
the  Apostles  had  misunderstood  ax 
terpreted  it.  Henry  Dodwell,  in  1 
tianity  not  Founded  on  Argument  (1 
deavoured  to  prove  that  by  its  t« 
religious  faith  excluded  the  exjerti 
thought.  Thomas  Paine's  Age  4 
[Paine]  was  published  in  1794,  an 
circulated  by  the  Secularists  an 
masses.     [Secularism.] 

The  numerous  treatises  written 
clergy  against  the  Deists  exhibited,  1 
more  learning,  but  some  of  them  w< 
means  satisfactory.  There  were  no  1 
the  deepest  qualities  of  man ;  they  * 
and  unsympathetic,  and  too  often  1 
doubts  in  circles  where  before  noni 
Many  apostasies  took  place  from  tb 
not  so  much  into  avowed  unbelief 
indifference.  The  ablest  repreaen 
this  class  was  David  Hume  (171 
who,  in  the  uncertainty  at  whicl 
arrived  respecting  all  human  ami 
eluded  it  best  to  be  independent  in  a 
One  of  the  greatest  means  which  G 
up  for  the  deliverance  of  the  nat 
Deism  was  the  preaching  of  Wesley, 
revival  of  spirituality  was  seen  an 
people,  and  infidel  treatises  almost  dia 
to  be  revived  in  new  forms  in  our  01 

But  though  the  professed  litet 
unbelief  was  discontinued,  its  ev 
continued  to  be  seen  in  the  sceptics 
marked  the  age  succeeding.  Gibbo 
History — a  wonderful  monument  of 
and  industry,  as  well  as  of  literary  p 
skill — is  tainted  by  his  dislike  of  Chi 
as  well  as  by  a  too  evident  love  of  p 
The  imitation  of  English  customs  1 
tutions  in  France  which  marked  ti 
preceding  the  Revolution  extended 
infidel  literature,  and  to  English 
must  be  ascribed  much  of  the  6? 
marked  French  philosophy. 

Of  the  treatises  in  reply  to  the  I 
have  named  several  in  the  count 
article.  The  other  principal  ones 
following:— Stillingfleet' s  Letters  t$ 
Baxter's  Reasons  for  the  Christim 
Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  Loci 
ton's  Observations  on  the  Conversion  sf 
Bishop  Watson's  Apology  for  Christ 
answer  to  Gibbon,  and  Apology  fit 
in  answer  to  Thomas  Paine's  Age  «/ 
Bishop  Douglas's  reply  to  Hume, 
Force  of  Truth,  Bishop  Butler's  M 
far  the  greatest  of  all  the  work* 
Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  trttfci 

For  the  history  of  English  D&m 
lowing  works  may  be  consulted:— 
View    of   the   Principal    Deistical 
Farrar's  History  of  Free   Thought} 
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mght  m  England;  Dr.  Stoughton's 
fagland  ;  Etsay*  and  Review*,  No. 
eneies  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 
'entwry  ;  "  Abbey  and  Overton's 
Ike  Church  of  England  in  the 
tntury. 

es. — Literally,  chosen  deputies, 
act  on  behalf  of  others;  thus, 
i  that  compose  the  Diocesan  Con- 
fleeted  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  elected  for 
ree  years. 

of  Delegates  was  the  final  court 
all  ecclesiastical  causes ;  the  court 
ed  of  judges  selected  by  the 
llor,  and  commissioned  under  the 
■>  act  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  Up 
final  court  of  appeal  was  the 
>y  25  Henry  VIII.  this  Court 
i  was  set  up,  and  all  appeals  to 
Iden.  In  William  IV.'s  reign 
•f  Delegates  was  abolished,  and 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
i  its  place  as  the  court  of  final 
jTeat  defect  in  the  Court  of  Dele- 
he  fact  that  its  members  were 
each  appeal  was  presented,  and 
ming  was  made  for  the  appoint- 
udiced  judges  to  try  a  particular 

LOS,  made  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
ch  See  he  held  for  forty-three 
about  232.  lie  was  a  man  of 
ature ;  he  took  an  active  in- 
catechetical  school  of  Alexandria, 
ed  Origcn  as  its  head  on  the 
'  Clement  in  203.  He  sent  him 
iful  mission  to  the  Roman  Gov- 
rabia  in  217.  Their  friendship 
?r,  interrupted.  Demetrius  was 
►ri gen's  popularity,  and  specially 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
(tus,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  had  per- 
m,  while  only  a  layman,  to  preach 
Lurches;  it  wounded  his  hier- 
le.  He  recalled  him  to  Alexandria, 
me  their  friendly  relations  were 
it  in  228  Origen  re-visited  his 
alestine,  and  was  ordained  priest 
This  Demetrius  could  not  for- 
le  convened  a  synod,  accused 
sresy,  and  excluded  him  from  the 
of  the  Church. 

Lon. — The  term  used  in  the  Pres- 
urch  of  Scotland  for  the  resigna- 
lister. 

ge. — The  name  given  by  some  of 
sects  to  the  creator  of  the  world, 
ing  to  their  opinions,  was  inferior 
reme  Being.  The  word  was  a 
1  term  derived  from  classical 
literal  meaning  being  "a  worker 
le,"  hence  applied  to  the  orderly 
regulator  of  the  universe.    The 


philosophers  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school, 
together  with  the  Gnostics,  felt  a  reluctance 
in  bringing  the  Supreme  Being  into  contact 
with  the  world  of  matter,  and  hence  they  held 
that  the  Demiurge  was  working  out,  but  un- 
unconsciously,  the  plans  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  Demiurge  was  also  termed  by 
them  the  "  Soul  of  the  Universe." 


Denarii  de  Caritate.  —  Customary 
oblations,  anciently  made  to  cathedral 
churches  about  the  time  of  Pentecost,  when 
the  parish  priests  and  many  of  their  parish- 
ioners went  in  procession  to  visit  their  mother 
church.  They  wero  afterwards  changed  into 
a  settled  due,  and  usually  charged  upon 
the  parish  priest,  though  at  first  it  was  but  a 
gift  of  charity,  or  present,  towards  the  support 
and  ornament  of  the  bishop's  See. 

Denis,  St.— Said  to  be  the  Apostle  of 
France  and  the  first  Bishop  of  Paris. 
There  are  many  traditions  concerning  him, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  certain 
information.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Greek 
Church  that  he  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
and  sent  by  Clement  from  Rome  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gauls.  A  more  probable 
account  is  that  he  came  about  250,  made 
many  converts  in  Paris,  and  was  afterwards 
brought,  with  two  priests,  before  the  Roman 
governor,  by  whose  order  they  were  cruelly 
tortured,  and  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of 
Aurelian  in  272.  Gregory  of  Tours  and 
Sulpicius  Severus  say  that  the  bodies  of  the 
martyrs  were  thrown  into  the  Seine,  but 
rescued  by  a  pious  woman,  named  Catulla, 
who  buried  them  near  the  scene  of  their 
martyrdom,  and  built  a  chapel  over  their 
tomb.  King  Dagobert,  about  638,  founded 
an  abbey  on  the  spot  to  the  memory  of  St. 
Denis,  which  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  kingdom,  and  was  for  many 
ages  the  burial-place  of  the  French  kings. 
His  festival  is  observed  on  October  9th. 

Denmark. — The  conversion  of  Denmark 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
Whilst  the  Northmen  were  ravaging  Chris- 
tian Europe,  brave  men  went  forth  into  the 
dreary  regions  whence  they  came,  in  the  hope 
of  implanting  Christian  civilisation  among  the 
pine  forests  and  by  the  ice-bound  lakes. 
Charlemagne  had  hoped  to  establish  a  bishopric 
at  Hamburg,  but  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  carry  out  his  design.  After  two  or  three 
unsuccessful  attempts  (801-865),  Anskar,  a 
native  of  a  village  near  Amions,  undertook 
the  Danish  mission.  He  was  joined  by  a 
brother  monk,  Autbcrt,  but  no  one  else  could 
be  found  to  go  with  them  on  so  dangerous  an 
expedition.  After  two  years  Autbert  died, 
but  they  had  succeeded  in  founding  a  school 
at  Schleswig,  and  in  converting  the  king.  But 
the  people  were  bitterly  angry ;  a  rebellion  broke 
out,  and  Anskar,  feeling  that  his  work  was  at  an 
end  for  the  present,  departed  for  Sweden  (829). 
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He  and  his  companions  were  robbed  by  pirates 
on  their  way,  but  before  long  had  established 
the  faith  there.  In  834  Anskar  was  conse- 
crated Archbishop  of  Hamburg,  with  a  general 
commission  to  superintend  the  northern  mis- 
sions, and  the  Swedish  mission  was  committed 
to  one  Simon,  as  the  coadjutor  of  Anskar. 
Just  three  years  after,  the  fierce  Norsemen 
attacked  Hamburg,  aud  burnt  the  church  and 
monastery  which  Anskar  had  built.  Driven 
from  his  church,  he  did  not  lose  heart,  but 
travelled  about  his  See,  to  hear  before  long 
that  owing  to  similar  disasters  the  Swedish 
mission  was  crushed.  But  his  patience  and 
strength  of  hope  had  a  gradual  effect  on  the 
people,  and  things  began  to  look  brighter. 
He  rebuilt  his  church,  and  presently  went 
forth  again  himself  to  make  another  attempt 
in  Sweden,  and  not  unsuccessfully.  One  of 
the  last  acts  of  his  life,  on  his  return  to  Ham- 
burg, was  to  boldly  face  some  chiefs  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade,  and  to  induce  them  to  set 
their  captives  free.  But  many  years  were  to 
pass  before  the  fierce  Vikings  declared  them- 
selves subjects  of  the  Cross.  All  through 
the  tenth  century  the  struggle  went  on,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Canute  that  a 
permanent  conquest  was  made  (1019-35). 
Even  then  the  Church  in  Denmark  was 
never  so  fully  organised  as  in  Southern  Europe. 
The  canon  law  would  not  fit  in  with  the  law 
of  the  land,  free  as  this  was  from  the  Roman 
admixture  which  the  other  nations  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  Pope  was  far  away,  and  but 
little  heard  of.  When  the  Reformation  came 
there  was  no  spontaneous  outburst  of  zeal  as 
in  other  lands,  but  the  Reformed  doctrines 
were  adopted  from  Germany,  the  Roman 
Church  was  abolished,  its  authority  abrogated, 
its  property  seized.  All  the  bishops,  with  one 
exception,  acquiesced  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown  being  substituted  for  that  of  the 
Pope.  The  Church  of  Denmark  thencefor- 
ward became  known  as  "the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Country."  For 
a  while  no  other  religion  was  allowed,  but  the 
freer  Constitution  of  1849  gave  greater  free- 
dom, and  religious  disqualifications  were 
removed.  The  population  at  present  com- 
prises about  two  millions  of  the  Established 
Church,  4,000  Jews,  and  perhaps  as  many 
Baptists. 

Dens,  Peter. — A  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, born  1690  at  Boom,  a  small  town  not  far 
from  Antwerp.  He  was  Reader  in  Theology 
at  Malines  for  twelve  years,  and  priest  of  St. 
Romwald's  Church,  and  also  president  of  the 
College  at  Malines  for  forty  years.  He  died  in 
1775.  The  work  which  has  rendered  his 
name  famous  is  Tkeologia  Mora  lis  et  Dogma- 
tica  ;  it  is  a  defence  of  every  doctrine  of  the 
Romish  Church,  in  the  form  of  a  catechism, 
and  is  very  extensively  used  as  a  text-book  in 
their  colleges.  Protestant  moralists  have 
severely  condemned  him  for  his  casuistry. 


Deodand  {Deo  dandum). — A 
chattel  which  was  the  immediate 
of  the  death  of  any  reasonable 
was  formerly  forfeited  to  the  8ov« 
be  applied  to  pious  uses,  or,  as  1 
implies,  "  given  to  God."  It  was  di 
in  alms  by  the  high  almoner.  1 
to  Blackstone,  it  was  originally  da 
an  expiation  for  the  souk  of  such 
snatched  away  by  sudden  death,  and 
purpose  was  given  to  the  Church,  in 
manner  as  the  apparel  of  a  stranger 
found  dead  was  applied  to  purcnai 
for  the  good  of  his  soul.  This  mm' 
for  the  rule  of  law,  that  no  deodanc 
when  an  infant  under  the  age  of  < 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  cart  or 
the  like,  not  being  in  motion ;  whet 
adult  person  fell  from  thence  and  w, 
the  thing  was  forfeited.  The  law  oi 
was  abolished  in  1846. 

Deo  Gratias    (Lat.,   "Than) 

God "). — In  earlytimes  a  mutual  I 
by  Christians.  The  word  ago,  or 
understood — "  I  give,"  or  '•  give."  ' 
logical  use  of  the  root  from  which 
is  derived  is  seen  in  the  express! 
familiar,  of  "  an  Act  of  Faith,  oi 
trition;"  though  the  English  for 
phrase  in  question,  "  an  Act  of  Grac 
common  by  reason  of  the  different 
which  the  latter  word  has  acquire 
used  in  the  offices  of  the  Romish  Ch 
also  in  some  English  churches  i 
reading  of  the  Gospel. 

D.O. — These  letters  either  stand 
Gratias,  or,  when  used  on  coins,  etc 
Gratia,  "by  the  grace  of  God." 

Deposition.  [Deprivation.] 
Depravity.  [Original  Six.] 
Deprecation*.— These  form  tl 
of  the  four  portions  into  which  tk 
appointed  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  ( 
England  may  be  separated,  viz.:  Irn 
Deprecations,  Intercessions,  and  Supt 
In  this  section  certain  fundamental 
deprecated,  and  deliverance  from  ti 
inferentially  from  their  results,  i 
for.  After  the  introductory  pi 
which  sin  is  referred  to  in  general  a*' 
sent,  and  future — both  the  sin  of  <M 
and  also  our  own, with  the  vengeanoti 
cur  in  time  to  come — the  DeprecatM 
begin,  broken  up  into  groups,  five  II 
each  followed  by  the  prayer,  "Cta 
deliver  us."  The  first  is  for  deliveo 
sin,  its  innate  evils,  its  author,  iti 
suits ;  the  second  is  for  help  agaiai 
sins  of  the  heart;  the  third  is  for 
tion  from  outward  sins  of  the  flesh' 
sources,  such  sins  being  called  "  dm 
with  reference  to  the  Roman  dietl 
mortal  and  venial  sins,  but  becauH 
specially  dangerous  character ;  the 
for  protection  from  bodily  harm 
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i,  and  from  "  sudden  death ; " 
clause  combines  a  wide  peti- 
gers — civil,  ecclesiastical,  and 
us  last  deprecation,  the  words 
i  "  schism  "  were  added  after 
>f  King  Charles  II. — a  prayer 
instances  of  the  time  explain, 
took  of  Edward  VI.  also,  after 
t  "  privy  conspiracy,"  were 
rords,  "from  the  tyranny  of 
Some  and  all  his  detestable 
;  they  were  struck  out  of  the 
Elizabeth. 

ions  close  with  three  additional 
)d  directly  to  Christ,  contain  - 
unary  of  the  Gospel  and  its 
om  tiie  Incarnation  to  the 
urist,  and  the  presence  of  the 
i  the  Church,  on  which  is 
ime  pathetic  cry  for  deliver- 
>,  both  in  the  shadows  and 
n's  mortal  life,  in  the  hour  of 
es  it,  and  in  the  Day  of  Judg- 
es it. 

m. — A  sentence  pronounced 
onstituted  authority,  whereby 
ad  officer  is  deprived  of  his 
ffice.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
5.,  deprivatio  a  bene/icio,  and 
icio :  the  former  is  when,  for 
»,  a  cleric  is  deprived  of  the 
ih  he  holds ;  the  latter  is  when 
s  for  ever  debarred  from  exer- 
.  office ;  his  orders  are  indelible, 
taken  away,  but  by  this  sen- 
sed or  degraded  and  forbidden 
powers.  This  must  be  pro- 
e  Bishop.  The  civil  power 
t  of  Parliament  deprive  any 
lis  office;  thus  by  the  Public 
ition  Act  an  incumbent  may 
r  three  years'  resistance  to  the 
'ouxt  established  by  that  Act. 

L — The  name  for  an  Acolttb 
eek  Church. 

Dissenting.  —  A  committee 
rear  by  the  congregations  of 
centers  of    London    and    the 

for  watching  over  matters 
ights  and  privileges  of  Dis- 

congregation  within  twelve 
two  deputies,  who  have  been 
lually  since  1737,  the  organi- 
been  determined  upon  at  a 
?  held  Nov.  9th,  1732.  The 
;h  Bills  introduced  into  Par- 
38  of  the  law,  and  any  matters, 
ticular,  which  may  affect  for 
civil  and  religious  position  of 

• 

A  kind  of  Mahometan  monks, 
ed  Jftrelavites,  from  their 
lara.  The  name  Dervish  is 
Persian  word  meaning  a  door- 
»  that  they  live  by  begging 


from  door  to  door  (compare  Mendicant*). 
They  have  several  monasteries,  and  are 
several  thousands  in  number.  The  Sultan 
Othman  I.  took  a  special  interest  in  them, 
and  to  show  his  respect  for  them  made  their 
general  sit  on  his  throne.  They  go  about 
almost  naked,  and  fast  every  Thursday  till 
sunset,  besides  the  ordinary  Fast  of  Rania- 
zan.  Every  Friday  and  Tuesday  they  meet 
before  their  Superior,  on  which  occasion  one 
plays  upon  the  flute,  while  the  rest  turn 
round  with  a  wonderful  swiftness,  and  this 
ceremony  is  devoutly  observed  to  imitate  their 
founder,  who,  having  turned  thus  for  four- 
teen days  together,  fell  into  an  ecstasy,  and 
had  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him  concerning 
the  settlement  of  the  Order.  The  flute  is 
esteemed  by  them  as  sanctified  by  Jacob  and 
other  shepherds  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
profess  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  but 
under  certain  circumstances  have  leave  to  go 
out  of  the  monastery  and  marry.  Some  play 
tricks  to  amuse  the  people,  some  practise  witch- 
craft, and  all  drink  much  wine  and  brandy 
to  excite  mirth.  The  public  services  held  by 
them  are  one  of  the  "  sights "  to  visitors  to 
the  East.  Fanatical  as  they  are,  the  people 
witness  them  with  the  deepest  earnestness.  A 
few  years  ago  a  fearful  tumult  was  raised  in 
Cairo,  because  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
services  one  of  the  Dervishes  declared  that 
one  of  the  Europeans  was  laughing.  The 
Dervishes  are  divided  into  two  classes — the 
"  dancers  "  and  the  "  howlers."  The  former 
are  many  of  them  persons  of  high  rank,  and 
if  they  attain  the  full  dignity  they  must  do 
so  by  undergoing  1,001  days  of  a  hard 
novitiate,  after  which  they  receive  a  woollen 
belt,  with  a  magic  stone,  the  tag  (white  cap), 
and  the  rosary,  with  the  ninety-nine  names 
of  God.  At  their  public  service  they  prostrate 
themselves,  then  whirl  round  and  round,  ring 
within  ring,  not  touching  each  other,  their 
hands  extended  wide,  their  eyes  fixed  ecstatic- 
ally. The  howlers  sway  themselves  back- 
wards and  forwards,  shouting  incessantly, 
44  There  is  no  God  but  God."  They  are  said 
to  hold  in  great  reverence  a  saint  named 
Chederles,  who  was,  as  thoy  say,  a  valiant 
knight  who  killed  dragons  and  venomous 
beasts,  and  is  still  invisibly  alive,  and  gives 
power  to  charm  serpents  and  to  be  delivered 
from  shipwrecks.  Some  authors  identify  this 
Chederles  with  St.  George,  but  probably  the 
name  comes  from  Cheder  EV\asy  which  name 
the  Arabians  give  to  the  prophet  Elijah.  The 
Dervishes  of  Egypt  have  placed  in  heaven 
Chederles'  horse,  Mahomet's  camel,  and 
the  Seven  Sleepers'  dog.  In  Thevenot's 
travels  he  mentions  the  prophet  Saleh's  camel, 
the  ram  sacrificed  by  Abraham,  Moses's  cow, 
Solomon's  ant,  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  parrot, 
Esdras's  ass,  Jonah's  whale,  the  Seven 
Sleepers'  dog,  and  Mahomet's  camel,  among 
the  beasts  which,  according  to  Mahomet's 
opinion,  are  to  go  into  Paradise. 
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De  Sales.    [Sales.] 

Descartes,  Kene. — A  French  philosopher 
(b.  1596,  d.  1650),  born  at  La  Haye,  in  Tour- 
aine,  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  afterwards 
for  a  while  a  soldier,  then,  always  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  a  traveller  in  many  countries. 
When  he  was  yet  a  student  he  gave  signs  of 
eager  inquiry  after  knowledge.  While  a  boy 
of  nineteen,  he  formed  the  determination  of 
renouncing  all  books,  making  his  mind  a  tabula 
rasa,  and  starting  from  the  beginning.  At 
length  he  established  himself  in  Holland,  and 
began  to  write;  but  threats  of  persecution 
arising,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden,  to  settle  in  Stockholm. 
iShe  treated  him  with  marked  distinction,  and 
devoted  herself  to  study  under  him.  But, 
unfortunately,  she  would  begin  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  his  health,  never  robust, 
broke  down  under  this  severe  regimen,  and  he 
died  of  pulmonary  disease  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year.  As  one  who  gave  a  powerful  impulse 
to  mathematical  and  philosophical  inquiry, 
Descartes  is  one  of  the  greatest  names  among 
philosophers.  In  mathematics,  though  he 
wrote  little,  he  opened  fresh  fields  of  inquiry 
in  all  directions.  But  it  is  as  a  religious 
theorist  that  he  finds  place  here.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  principle  we  have  already 
described,  he  started  from  the  position  that 
nothing  is  to  be  taken  for  granted ;  that  the 
first  certainty  is  consciousness — Cogito,  ergo 
turn  ("I  think,  therefore  I  am").  This  is 
the  point  of  unity  between  thought  and  being. 
In  man,  the  soul  and  body  touch  each  other 
in  the  pineal  gland  of  the  brain;  animals  have 
no  such  gland,  therefore  they  are  not  immortal. 
His  doctrines  were  very  popular  for  a  while  in 
Paris,  as  being  a  protest  against  the  hard 
materialism  of  the  preceding  generation. 
Many  of  the  most  celebrated  divines  of 
France  were  his  enthusiastic  admirers,  among 
them  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  the  Oratorians 
and  the  Port-Royalists.  The  Jesuits  stood 
aloof  and  tabooed  his  writings,  which,  how- 
ever, exercised  great  influence  for  many  years. 
The  leading  principles  contained  in  them 
were  adopted  and  developed  by  Leibnitz. 

Descent  into  Hell. — The  Greek  name 
of  this  place  of  departed  spirits  is  Hades, 
meaning  "  the  unseen  world ;  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament  has  translated  by  the  same  word, 
Hell,  which  is  used  for  Gehenna,  the  place  of 
punishment  to  which  souls  are  to  be  consigned 
after  judgment.  However,  the  difference 
is  now  better  understood  than  formerly,  and 
the  Revised  Version  has  reproduced  the  word 
Hades  where  the  original  is  such,  as  in 
Acts  ii.  31,  where  St.  Peter  speaks  of  our 
Lord's  "descent  into  hell."  "His  soul  was 
not  left  in  Hades,  neither  His  Flesh  did  see 
corruption." 

Desecration. — The  pollution  of  a  church 
by  any  revolting  crime,  or  by  homicide,  has 


been  held  to  render  it  unfit  for  the  \ 
ance  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  fti 
it  has  been  reconsecrated. 

Desk. — In  churches,  the  readi 
(called  in  the  Commination  Service- 
place  in  the  Prayer  Book  where  it  is  s] 
— the  reading-pew)  is  the  place  in  w 
officiating  clergyman  reads  the  mora 
evening  services.  The  custom  of  er 
desk  outside  the  chancel  for  read 
prayers  is  not  an  ancient  one,  and  dal 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  thougi 
aary  to  have  a  desk  in  such  a  place 
clergyman  might  be  more  distinctly  1 
the  congregation.  From  the  convesi 
and  arrangements,  however,  of  most 
churches,  a  special  reading-desk  hi 
found  unnecessary,  and  the  prayers  ; 
ally  read  now  from  the  chancel.  1 
desk  is  a  small  stand  placed  on  the  com 
table  for  supporting  the  service-book. 

Destrnctionists  are  people  * 
that  the  eternal  punishment  spoken  < 
New  Testament  consists  of  an  entire  I 
tion  of  those  who  incur  that  pun 
Some  of  them  hold,  also,  very  mas 
views  as  to  the  torments  that  pre* 
extinction  of  the  condemned ;  and,  m 
that  these  torments  are  inflicted  in  a 
or  less  degree,  according  to  the  gufl 
criminals.    [Conditional  Immortal! 

Determinism. — The  assertion 

Sowerlessness  of  the  human  will,  i 
eclared  to  be  determined,  bounds 
power  outside  itself.  Such  assert* 
take  many  forms.  Calvinism  declare 
the  only  will  in  the  universe  is  the 
God,  the  doctrines  of  Election  and  ] 
tion  follow  as  a  necessity.  The  dets 
of  Islamism  bounds  God  Himself  wi 
iron  will  of  fatalism,  and  the  Posit 
our  own  age  pronounces  all  human  I 
be  the  result  of  the  circumstances  i 
men  are  placed,  and  which,  being  oof 
control,  frees  them  from  responsibihl 
answer  made  to  all  these  theories  is ' 
the  conscience  of  mankind,  which,  it  i 
recognises  within  itself  a  freedom  of ' 
refuses  to  acquiesce  in  its  own  irrespai 
It  confesses  that  God  is  "  justified  % 
speaks,  and  clear  when  He  judges." 

Dens  misereatnr. — The  fa 

words  of  the  67th  Psalm,  inserted . 
as  a  second  Canticle  at  evening  praj 
native  with  the  Song  of  Simeon,  \ 
DimittxSy  but  familiar  also  in  the  as) 
service-books,  being  one  of  the  fix*4 
at  Lauds  on  Sundays  and  Holy-I 
forming  a  portion  of  the  (partly)  m 
Sunday  service  of  Bidding  Prayers, 
the  Bedes.  Though  a  rubric,  a 
said,  authorised  the  use  of  this 
1552,  the  words  of  the  psalm  were : 
printed  before  Queen  Elizabeth's  j 
1559,  and  in  one  edition  of  this  f 
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i  of  reading  are  found :  "  Thou  shalt 
y  folk  righteously,"  in  verse  4; 
the  ends  of  the  world  shall  praise 
the  last  verse.  The  version  is,  of 
»  current  one  of  the  time,  that  of 
it  Bible,"  based  upon  Coverdale's. 
b  well  known,  is  also  our  present 
took  version ; ' '  and  the  one  difference 
ereas  the  Psalter  reads  "yea"  in 
verse  only,  the  canticle  has  it  in 
also.  The  Scotch  book  of  1637, 
enough,  reads  "  yea  "  in  the  third 
,  like  our  Psalter,  while  otherwise 
he  Authorised  Version,  which  has  it 

ro-canonical. — A  word  applied  to 
a  of  the  Bible  which,  in  the  words 
th  Article,  "the  Church  doth  use 
□cample  of  life  and  instruction  of 
but  yet  doth  not  apply  them  to 
ny  doctrine."    [Apocrypha.] 

ypment. — A  word  applied  theo- 
o  the  opinion  that  the  faith  of  the 
is  not  fully  revealed  at  the  first,  but 
lally  evolved  within  the  Church, 
principles  and  facts  of  science. 
.  J.  H.  Newman  left  the  English 
r  that  of  Rome,  in  1845,  he  put 
efence  of  that  step,  his  celebrated 
he  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
us  this  work  by  declaring  that 
ty  is  a  plain  and  admitted  fact  in 
r  of  the  world ;  that  it  has  a  con- 
story  ;  that  unless  it  can  be  shown 
we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the 
ty  of  the  second,  fourth,  seventh, 
ad  sixteenth  centuries  is  identical 
rhich  Christ  taught  His  Apostles.  If 
shall  assert  that  a  spurious  Chris- 
i  taken  its  place,  the  onus  probandi 
el  Therefore,  Protestantism  is  not 
Christianity.  Protestantism  broke 
hristianity  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Jed  against  it  to  early  ages :  that 
tantism  declared  that  Christianity 
corrupt,  and  needed  to  be  re-stated. 
is  an  assumption  which  has  to  be 
id  the  proof  is  not  forthcoming. 
her  hand,  the  doctrines  which  the 
accepted  are  not  all  definitely  con- 
the  New  Testament,  e.g.  the  propo- 
the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.  And 
ty  is  solved  thus : ' '  The  increase  and 
of  the  Christian  creed  and  ritual,  and 
ons  which  have  attended  the  process 
\  of  individual  writers  and  churches, 
eoessary  attendants  on  any  philo- 
wlity  which  takes  possession  of  the 
r  heart,  and  has  had  any  wide  or 
Lominion.  From  the  nature  of  the 
nd,  time  is  necessary  for  the  full 
ision  and  perfection  of  great  ideas ; 
ighest  and  most  wonderful  truths, 
nmunicated  to  the  world  once  for 
pired  teachers,  could  not  be  com- 
—11 


prehended  all  at  once  by  the  recipients,  but, 
as  received  and  transmitted  by  minds  not 
inspired,  and  through  media  which  were 
human,  have  required  only  the  longer  time 
and  deeper  thought  for  their  full  elucidation  " 
[p.  27].  The  author  then  proceeds  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  true  development  of  an 
idea  and  the  corruption  of  an  idea,  and  brings 
forward  certain  distinctive  tests  by  which  the 
difference  may  be  known.  These  are  (1) 
Preservation  of  type  or  idea.  The  following 
passage  will  illustrate  this  : — "  There  is  a 
religious  communion  claiming  a  Divine  com- 
mission, and  calling  all  other  religious  bodies 
around  it  heretical  or  infidel;  it  is  a  well- 
organised,  well-disciplined  body ;  it  is  a  sort 
of  secret  society,  binding  together  its  members 
by  influences  and  by  engagements  which  it 
is  difficult  for  strangers  to  ascertain.  It  is 
spread  over  the  known  world ;  it  may  be  weak 
or  insignificant  locally,  but  it  is  strong  on 
the  whole  from  its  continuity;  it  may  be 
smaller  than  other  religious  bodies  together, 
but  larger  than  each  separately.  It  is  a 
natural  enemy  to  governments  external  to 
itself;  it  is  intolerant  and  engrossing,  and 
tends  to  a  new  modelling  of  society ;  it  breaks 
laws,  it  divides  families.  It  is  a  gross  super- 
stition; it  is  charged  with  the  foulest 
crimes ;  it  is  despised  by  the  intellect  of  the 
day ;  it  is  frightful  to  the  imagination  of  the 
many.  And  there  is  but  one  communion 
such.  Place  this  description  before  Pliny 
or  Julian ;  place  it  before  Frederick  IL  or 
Guizot — Apparent  dirtc  facie:  Each  knows 
at  once,  without  asking  a  question,  who  is 
meant  by  it"  [p.  205J.  (2)  Continuity  of 
Principles.  "  A  development,  to  be  faithful, 
must  retain  both  the  doctrine  and  the  principle 
with  which  it  started."  (3)  Power  of  assimi- 
lation. "  In  the  physical  world  whatever  has 
life  is  characterised  by  growth,  so  that  in  no 
respect  to  grow,  is  to  cease  to  live.  It  grows 
by  taking  into  its  own  substance  external 
materials ;  and  this  absorption  or  assimilation 
is  completed  when  the  materials  appropriated 
come  to  belong  to  it  or  enter  into  its  unity. 
Two  things  cannot  become  one  except  there 
be  a  power  of  assimilation  in  one  or  the  other  " 
[p.  74].  (4)  Early  anticipation.  (6)  Logical 
sequence.  (6)  Preservative  additions.  "A true 
development  may  be  described  as  one  which 
is  conservative  of  the  course  of  development 
which  went  before  it,  which  is  that  develop- 
ment and  something  besides;  it  is  an  addi- 
tion which  illustrates,  not  obscures*  corro- 
borates, not  corrects,  the  body  of  thought 
from  which  it  proceeds;  and  this  is  its 
characteristic  as  contrasted  with  a  corruption" 
[p.  87].  (7)  Chronic  Continuance.  "  A  cor- 
ruption is  distinguished  from  a  development 
by  its  transitory  character  "  [p.  92], 

These  are  the  seven  tests,  and  the  author 
proceeds  to  apply  and  illustrate  them  one  by 
one,  with  the  conclusion  that,  tried  by  them,  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  Christianity  of 


its  Divine  Author  developed  according  to  His 
will  and  under  His  guidance. 

The  doctrine  thus  laid  down  was  not  the 
doctrine  of  previous  Roman,  controversialists, 
who  contended  that  the  whole  of  Roman 
doctrine  could  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures. 
And  more  than  one  Roman  Catholic  writer  has 
written  against  it,  as  have  several  eminent 
controversialists  of  the  English  Church.  The 
following  extracts  are  from  an  American 
writer.  Dr.  Richardson,  in  a  work  entitled 
Tht    Churchman'*  Stanmt  for    hit  Faith    and 

"  That  truth  which  is  of  faith  differs  from 
that  truth  which  is  matter  of  icitnee  in  almost 
every  respect.  It  differs  from  it  in  its  method 
of  communication.  It  is  revealed  by  the  , 
Spirit  of  God  in  it*  Own  fulness  and  perfec- 
tion, and  does  not  depend  at  all,  therefore, 
for  a  knowledge  of  its  objective  reality  upon 
the  wisdom  of  man.  .  .  ,  Now,  that 
God  actually  has  made  progressive  develop- 
ments of  revealed  truth,  since  the  first  faint 
promise  given  to  our  first  parents,  and  that 
He  may  hereafter  develop  new  features  in 
the  system  of  grace,  cannot  admit  of  doubt. 
But  yet,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  such 
truth  cannot  admit  of  development,  except  as 
God,  its  immediate  Author,  vouchsafes  to 
make  it.  Its  method  of  communication  is 
such  as  completely  to  shut  out  the  possibility 
of  its  being  subjected  to  the  fancied  improve- 
ments and  developments  of  the  helpless  beings 
whose  ignorance  it  was  designed  to  enlighten, 
and  whose  obedience  and  love  it  boldly  chaJ- 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  truth  which  is 
matter  of  science,  differs  in  these  respects 
from  the  truths  of  faith,  and  so  differs  aa  to 
admit  of  progressive  development,  and  this  in 
every  one  of  its  departments.  In  fact,  every 
advance  in  human  science  is  the  result,  not 
of  a  new  revelation  from  God,  aa  in  matters  of 
faith,  but  of  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind 
in  search  after  truth.    . 

"With  this  fundamental  distinction  between 
truths  of  faith  and  truths  of  science,  we  come 
to  another  important  question: — What  are 
those  truths  which  are  matters  of  faith,  and 
which,  as  such,  do  not  admit  of  development  ? 
They  are  those  great  doctrinal  truths,  or, 
more  strictly,  those  great  doctrinal  facts, 
which  in  the  early  Church  were  as  household 
words,  and  about  which  there  was  then  no 
dispute.  They  were  early  embodied  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  were  carried,  as  the 
epitome  of  Gospel  truth,  by  the  Apostles  and 
apostolic  men,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  They 
implied  no  metaphysical  speculations ;  they 
were  the  naked  facts  of  the  Gospel,  so  simple 
that  a  child  can  grasp  them,  so  mysterious 
that  an  archangel  may  not  fathom  them. 
They  are  such  as  these  : — The  adorable  and 
evor-blcssed  Trinity — the  Father  who  loved, 
the  Incarnate  Sen  who  died  and  redeemed, 
and    the    Holy    Ghost   who    sanctifies  —  the 


system  and  means  of  grace,  Di  vinery 
perpetuated,  and  blessed,  the  for) 
sins,  the  communion  of  saints,  tin 
tion  of  the  body,  the  final  judgmei 
life  everlasting.  A  few  such  shnp 
these  were  the  mighty  instruments 
the  Apostles  went  forth,  in  the  po 
Holy  Ghost,  to  convert  the  world 
In  process  of  time,  however,  anothi 
appeared— a  tendency  to  overloo) 
plicity  of  the  truths  of  faith ;  in 
to  incorporate  a  system  of  m 
speculations,  to  elevate  them  into 
of  faith,  and  to  make  a  reception  o 
dispensable  to  salvation.  Most  < 
iu  the  exhibition  of  this  tendency, 
were  the  labours  of  the  Schoolmc 
Same  tendency  has  spread  far  and  wit 
continued  down  to  our  own  day.  1 
doctrine  of  development  haa  summ 
bar  of  human  reason  and  privab 
the  awful  and  mysterious  truths  o 
Faith.  The  original  mistake  was  i 
matters  of  opinion  to  a  level  with 
faith.  Let  the  principle  of  dove 
carried  out  to  its  legitimate  result 
forbids  but  that  every  truth  of  i 
revealed  religion  shall  be  denied 
the  personality  and  perfections  of  - 
looked  upon  as  figments  of  the 
while  men  in  their  fancied  wisdom  i 
into  the  awful  blindness  and  guilt 
or  the  folly  of  superstition  P  " 

Development  Theory.    [I 

DeviL    [Sams.] 

Deril's  Advocate.— The  n* 
the  official  whose  duty  it  is,  in  til 
proposed  canonisation,  to  bring  ft 
evidence  he  can  find  against  it,  am 
an  error  being  made. 

Devotee. — A  bigot  to  his  own 
party,  or  pursuit,  especially  in  o 
nected  with  religion ;  the  notion  a 
being  generally  implied  in  the  nai 

Among  the  various  meanings  of 
verb  to  dteott,  the  idea  of  cons 
setting  apart  by  vow  is  prornir 
also  follows  the  signification  of  adi 
self  to  a  study  or  sect.  The  Cr 
instance,  who  thought  heaven  naa 
salcm  than  in  Europe,  and  who  Id 
country  to  rescue  the  Holy  fiopulcl 
hands  of  the  infidels,  were  essential 
A  modern  devotee  runs  the  risk  ( 
their  blind  passion  without  that 
ficing  principle,  and  of  becoming 
in  his  religious  views  and  otm 
himself  alone  and  altogether  in  ta 
all    others    who    differ   from    U 

Devotiona. — Tt  is  directed  hi 
the  Communion  Service  of  the 
England  that  "  the  deacons,  elm 
and   other   fit  persons   appoints] 
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4uR  receive  the  alms  for  the  poor 
net  Demotions  of  the  people/'  Dr. 
jT#«W  Prayer  Book]  identifies 
nth  the  *•  oblations "  which  we  be- 
ta! to  accept  with  our  alms  in  the 
for  the  Church  Militant,  and  which 
esn  either  the  bread  and  wine  just 
y  placed  on  the  Holy  Table,  or  the 
i  of  various  kinds  which  it  was  cus- 
to  bring  at  the  Communion  for  the 
the  poor,  the  maintenance  of  the 
r  repairs  of  the  church.  This  sense 
>rd  devotion*  has  now,  however,  passed 
d  is  generally  used  to  represent  the 
*  public  prayers  of  the  congregation. 

ttta.    [Wkt*.] 

BAta.    [Deacon.] 

nicnm. — A  name  for  the  vestry  or 
f  a  church  in  early  times,  where  the 
erfonned  their  duties  of  preparing 
'es»elfl,  and  vestments,  and  lighting 
e,  or  any  other  essential  preparations 
iebration  of  the  Eucharist.  This 
n  was  usually  at  the  south  side  of 
lary,  and  often  terminated  with  an 
I  always  contained  an  altar,  on 
5  sacred  elements  were  placed  till 
carried  to  the  sanctuary.  Generally 
i  an  external  door.  No  lower 
ban  a  deacon  was  allowed  to  enter 
y.  The  treasures  of  the  church 
»  were  preserved  here,  and  the 
ed  it  to  change  their  vestments. 
diaconicum  is  also  applied  to  a  book 
itained  instructions  for  the  due 
ce  of  a  deacon's  duties,  and  also  for 
lyers  which  were  said  by  the  deacon 
Is  during  the  service. 

IMTOH. — A  combination  of  the 
books  of  the  Gospel,  so  as  to  make 
tive  narrative  (from  Gr.  dia,  "be- 
rough;"  Ussara,  "four").  The 
'  such  books  was  compiled  in  the 
itury  by  Tatian.  In  modern  times 
iglish  writers  have  compiled  "  Har- 
the  Gospels,"  with  a  view  of  giving 
gical  list  of  the  events  in  our  Lord's 

Thomas,  LL.D.  (b.  1772,  d.  1857), 
g-ht  up  as  a  minister  in  the 
esbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
)wn  as  a  popular  writer  on  physical 
Sis  works  had  great  favour  both 
id  and  America,  but  brought  him 
pecuniary  return.  Shortly  before 
Government  bestowed  on  him  a 
don  in  recognition  of  his  literary 
He  occasionally  delivered  popular 
xrturee.  Some  of  his  writings  have 
iliited  into  foreign  languages,  one 
•tical  Astronomer)  into  Chinese. 
•*t  known  books  are  The  Christian 
\  and  The  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
one  he  published  Improvement  of 
the   Difusion  of  Knowledge  The 


Mental  Illumination  of  Mankind,  The  Philo- 
sophg  of  a  Future  State,  Celestial  Scenery,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Solar  System,  The  Sidereal 
Heavens,  The  Practical  Astronomer,  and  an 
essay  on  Christian  Beneficence  contrasted  with 
Covetousness.  Dr.  Dick  was  of  an  eminently 
unobtrusive  character;  his  writings  are 
simple  and  interesting,  and  attest  the  sincere 
piety  of  their  author. 

Diderot,  Denis  (b.  1713,  d.  1784).— A 
French  writer,  made  famous  in  history  by 
the  great  Encyclopedic  of  which,  with  D' Alem- 
bert,  he  was  joint  editor.  It  was  begun 
in  1749,  and  he  worked  at  it  incessantly  for 
thirty  years.  He  was,  unhappily,  an  atheist, 
sincere  to  fanaticism  in  his  opinions,  and  he 
used  the  Encyclopedic  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
indirect  propagation  of  his  views.  [Encyclo- 
paedists.] 

Didymus  of  Alexandria  (b.  a.d.  808). 

— This  erudite  Father  lost  his  sight  at  five 
years  old,  vet  made  such  proficiency  in  classical 
and  ecclesiastical  learning,  and  even  in  mathe- 
matics, that  he  became  the  wonder  of  his  age. 
He  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
divinity,  and  was  elected  to  the  high  honour 
of  the  Catechist's  Chair  in  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria. His  great  reputation  brought  him 
many  pupils,  of  whom  the  most  eminent  were 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ruffinus, 
Palladius,  and  Isidore.  He  wrote  many 
Discourses,  but  none  of  them  remains  except- 
ing his  tract  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  translated 
into  Latin  by  St.  Jerome,  and  inserted  in  that 
Father's  works  ;  and  a  Commentary  upon  the 
Canonical  Epistles,  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Patrum,  to  which  may  be  added  a  consider- 
able fragment  of  a  book  against  the  Mani- 
chteans.  Didymus  was  pious  no  less  than 
learned.  He  was  living  when  St.  Jerome 
wrote  his  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers, 
i.e.  in  39$.  He  died,  according  to  Palladius, 
a.d.  395,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  His  esteem 
for  Origen's  opinions  (shown  in  his  comment 
on  his  book  of  Principles)  was  the  occasion  of 
his  being  condemned  by  the  Fifth  General 
Council,  and  this  censure  was  passed,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  been  zealous  against  the 
Arians  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  All  the  ancients,  not  excepting  St. 
Jerome,  extol  him  for  his  teaching  as  well  as 
for  his  personal  character. 

Diet. — The  name  given  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  States  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
derived  from  the  Latin  dice,  "  a  day."  Besides 
the  Diets  of  the  Empire,  there  were  also  the 
Diets  of  each  Circle.  The  principal  Diets 
connected  with  the  history  of  religion  are 
the  following: — 

1.  Diet  of  Worms,  1521. — Alexander,  the 
Pope's  nuncio,  having  charged  Luther  with 
heresy,  the  Duke  of  Saxony  said  that  Luther 
ought  to  be  heard,  to  which  the  Emperor 
assented,  and  sent  him  a  safe-conduct,  pro- 
vided that  he  would  not  preach  on  his  journey. 
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Luther,  being  at  Worms,  protested  that  he 
would  not  recant,  except  they  should  prove 
him  to  be  in  error  from  the  Word  of  God 
alone,  and  not  by  the  opinions  of  men ;  there- 
upon the  Emperor  ordered  him  to  quit 
Worms,  and  a  month  after  outlawed  him 
before  all  the  Princes  of  Germany. 

2.  Nuremberg,  1623. — Pope  Adrian  VI.'s 
nuncio  demanding  the  execution  of  Leo 
X.'s  Bull  and  of  Charles  V.'s  edict,  pub- 
lished at  Worms  against  Luther,  answer  was 
made,  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  council 
in  Germany  to  satisfy  the  nation  about 
its  grievances  and  claims,  which  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  Pope's  authority  and 
the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  was 
added,  that  in  the  interim  the  Lutherans 
should  be  commanded  not  to  write  against 
the  Roman  Catholics.  All  these  things  were 
brought  into  the  form  of  an  edict,  published 
in  the  Emperor's  name. 

3.  Nuremberg,  1524. — Cardinal  Campeggio, 
Pope  Clement  VII.'s  legate,  entered  in- 
cognito into  the  town  for  fear  of  exasperating 
the  people.  The  Lutherans  having  the 
advantage  there,  it  was  decreed  that,  with 
the  Emperor's  consent,  the  Pope  should  call  a 
council  in  Germany,  but  that  in  the  meantime 
an  assembly  should  be  held  at  Spires,  to  deter- 
mine what  was  to  be  believed,  and  practised, 
and  that,  to  obey  the  Emperor,  the  princes 
ought  to  order  the  observance  of  the  Edict  of 
Worms  as  strictly  as  was  possible.  Charles 
V.,  being  angry  at  this,  ordered  the  Edict 
of  Worms  to  bo  scrupulously  obeyed,  and  for- 
bade the  assembly  at  Spires. 

4.  Spires,  1526.— Charles  V.,  being  in  Spain, 
named  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
to  preside  in  his  stead.  The  Duke  of  Saxony 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  demanded  a  free 
exercise  of  the  Lutheran  religion ;  and  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Lutheran  princes  had  these  letters 
embroidered  on  their  sleeves,  V.D.M.LAS., 
signifying  Verbum  Domini  manet  in  aternum,  to 
show  publicly  that  they  would  follow  nothing 
else  but  the  pure  Word  of  God.  It  was  decreed 
that  the  Emperor  should  be  desired  to  call  a 
national  council  in  Germany  within  a  year, 
and  that  in  the  meanwhile  everyone  was  to 
have  liberty  of  conscience.  Another  subject 
of  discussion  was  concerning  help  demanded 
by  Lewis,  King  of  Hungary,  against  the 
Turks ;  but  whilst  the  Diet  was  still  deliber- 
ating, the  valiant  King  Lewis  was  defeated 
and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mohatz. 

6.  Spires,  1529. — It  was  decreed  "That  in 
all  places  where  the  Edict  of  Worms  against 
the  Lutherans  was  received,  it  should  be  law- 
ful to  nobody  to  change  his  opinions ;  but  in 
the  countries  where  the  new  religion  was 
received  it  should  be  lawful  to  continue  in  it 
till  the  next  council,  if  the  ancient  religion 
could  not  be  re-established  there  without 
sedition  ;  nevertheless  the  mass  was  not  to 
be  abolished  there,  and  no  Roman  Catholic 
was  allowed  to  'turn  Lutheran.    That  the 


Sacramentarians  should  be  banished 
Empire,  and  the  Anabaptists  put 
and  that  preachers  should  nowhet 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church." 
this  decree  six  Lutheran  princes- 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Marquis  of 
burg,  the  two  Dukes  of  Liineberg,  t 
grave  of  Hesse,  and  the  Prince  o 
with  the  deputies  of  fourteen  Impel 
protested  in  writing  in  the  Assa 
days  after.  They  declared  that  tt 
not  obey  it,  as  it  was  contrary  to  tt 
and  they  appealed  to  the  General  ot 
Council,  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  \ 
unprejudiced  judge.  From  that  sol 
testation  came  the  famous  name  of  2 
which  the  Lutherans  took  first,  an( 
vinists  and  other  Reformed  Christ 
wards.  The  princes  also  protested 
would  contribute  nothing  towards 
against  the  Turks  till  the  exerciai 
religion  was  free  in  all  Germany, 
testation  being  presented  to  the 
Charles  V.,  he  said  that  he  would 
affairs  of  Germany  as  soon  as  he  had 
those  of  Italy.  Next  year  he  called 
of  Augsburg,  hoping  thus  to  re- 
princes,  and  to  induce  them  to  joa 
an  expedition  against  the  Turks. 

6.  Augsburg,  1530. — At  this  Diet 
peror  appeared  with  the  greatest  ma 
ever  seen  in  Germany.  The  I 
Saxony,  followed  by  many  princes, 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  called  the 
of  Augsburg,  The  conference  abot 
of  faith  and  discipline  being  cone 
Emperor  ended  the  Diet  by  a  de 
nothing  should  be  altered  in  the  do 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church,  til 
should  order  otherwise. 

7.  Ratisbon,  1541. — The  object  d 
was  to  re-unite  the  Protestants  withl 
Catholics.  On  the  Emperor's  sugge* 
Roman  Catholic  divines  met  Melanctl 
and  Ri storms  to  draw  up  articles 
ment,  but  after  a  disputation  of  a  wh 
only  five  or  six  articles  out  of  to 
could  be  accepted,  whereupon  the 
to  end  the  meeting,  ordered  that  tSu 
should  be  referred  to  a  General  Cos 
the  National  Council  of  all  Germ 
the  next  Diet  eighteen  months  aftei 
in  the  meanwhile,  the  Protestants  d 
the  articles  agreed  upon,  forbiddi^ 
solicit  anybody  to  change  the  anciei 
etc.  But  to  please  the  Protestaaf 
them  leave  to  retain  their  Reformat 

8.  Ratisbon,  1546. — None  of  the 
Confederate  Princes  appeared;  ne 
it  was  decreed  by  a  majoritv  of  rol 
Council  of  Trent  was  to  be  followed 
testant  Deputies  opposed,  and  £ti 
war  resulted. 

9.  Augsburg,  1547.— The  Eled 
divided  concerning  the  decisions  oft 
of  Trent,  the  Emperor  demand* 
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est  of  the  matter  should  be  left  to 
t  was  resolved  that  everyone  should 
)  the  Council's  decisions, 
rtfory,  1548. — The  Commissioners 
to  examine  some  memoranda  about 
m  of  Faith  not  agreeing  together, 
or  named  three  divines  who  drew 
of  the  famous  Interim.  [Interim.] 
tfavy,  1550. — The  Emperor  com- 
it  the  Interim  was  not  observed, 
ided  that  all  should  submit  to  the 
dch  was  to  be  renewed  at  Trent, 
rice's  deputies  protested  that  their 
mitted  to  the  Council  on  this  con- 
t  the  Divines  of  the  Confession 
g  should  not  only  be  heard  there, 
.  also  be  allowed  to  vote.  But 
rity  of  votes,  submission  to  the 
s  resolved  upon. 

*&ony  1557. — The  Assembly  de- 
Conference  between  some  famous 
both  parties,  and  this  was  held  at 
September  between  twelve  Roman 
id  twelve  Lutheran  divines,  but 
red  in  consequence  of  the  Luther- 
n  among  themselves. 

T  (Or.  digamia,  "a  second  mar- 
rhe  practice  of  marrying  a  second 
the  death  or  divorce  of  the  first 
r  wife.  In  early  times  second 
as  forbidden  to  all  orders  of  clergy 
sub-diaconate,  and  many  went  so 
ly  that  it  was  a  form  of  adultery, 
ful  for  clergy  and  laity  alike.  It 
er,  generally  permitted  to  the  laity, 
m  being  drawn  between  second 
after  divorce  or  separation,  and 

• 

ary  is  a  bishop  or  other  eccle- 
holds  dignity — that  is,  an  office 
>ws  jurisdiction.  Strictly  speaking, 
sans,  archdeacons,  are  the  only 
initaries,  though  the  title  is  often 
canons  and  prebendaries  as  welL 
ises,  the  chancellor  and  treasurer, 
ith  the  precentor  and  succentor, 
called. 

iatumSf  Ecclesiastical.  —  The 
m,  or  suffering  to  go  to  waste,  of 
or  parsonage  house.  For  such 
is  an  incumbent  is  liable  when 
i  his  executors  after  his  death. 
f  1871  and  1872  (34  and  35  Vict., 
1  35  and  36  Vict,  cap.  96)  provide 
1  surveyor  shall  be  appointed  for 
<e  by  the  archdeacons  and  rural 
je  business  it  is  to  examine  and 
ie  bishop.  The  incumbent  is  not 
ing  his  lifetime  to  request  such 
x,  but  he  may  do  so,  and  having 
ich  repairs  as  the  surveyor  shall 
ed,  he  receives  a  certificate  which 
and  his  executors  for  five  years 
Where  this  certificate  is  not  held 


the  surveyor  examines  at  his  death,  and  the 
repairs  as  before  are  charged  on  his  estate. 
An  incumbent  may,  by  consent  of  the  bishop 
and  patron,  borrow  from  Queen  Ankb's 
Bounty  (q.v.)  the  necessary  funds  for  repairs, 
but  the  amount  so  borrowed  may  not  exceed 
three  years'  net  income  of  the  benefice.  The 
incumbent  is  in  every  case  bound  to  insure 
against  fire,  on  pain  of  sequestration. 

Dinuerite*. — The  followers  of  Apollin- 
aris,  the  name  (from  Gr.  dimoiria  "  two- 
thirds  ")  being  given  in  scorn,  because  whilst 
they  aamitted  the  human  body  and  life  of 
Christ,  they  denied  that  He  had  a  reasonable 
human  spirit,  alleging  that  its  place  was  taken 
by  the  Divine  Logos  within  Him. 

Dimissory  Letters. — The  permission 
granted  by  a  "bishop  to  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders  of  deacon  or  priest  to  receive  them 
from  some  other  bishop.  It  is  an  irregularity 
for  a  bishop  to  ordain,  without  such  permis- 
sion, any  who  are  not  of  his  own  diocese,  i.e.9 
those  (according  to  the  old  definition)  not  born, 
resident,  or  holding  a  title  in  it ;  and  orders 
so  given,  in  ancient  times,  exposed  the  ordain- 
ing bishop  to  suspension,  and  required  a 
dispensation  to  establish  them.  Therefore,  if 
a  candidate  wishes  to  be  ordained  by  any 
bishop  except  the  one  in  whose  diocese  he  is  to 
officiate,  Letters  Dimissory  are  addressed  by 
the  one  bishop  to  the  other,  permitting  and 
requesting  the  ordination ;  although  at  present 
a  mere  private  arrangement  is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  the  formal  procedure.  Those 
ordained  on  college  titles  are,  however,  exempt 
by  canon  34  from  this  rule. 

ally  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Constantino  the  Great  divided  the 
Empire  into  four  dioceses,  each  diocese  con- 
sisting of  several  provinces.  The  term  diocese 
was  then  adopted  to  denote  the  great  patri- 
archal divisions  of  the  Church,  each  patriarchal 
division  containing  several  single  bishoprics. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
the  word  passed  into  its  present  use,  of  denote 
ting  each  single  bishopric ;  the  term  province 
(for  example,  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and 
York)  being  restricted  to  the  greater  divisions. 
For  tne  first  three  centuries,  a  diocese,  as  we 
now  understand  the  word,  was  called  zparochia. 
The  Church,  in  forming  her  provinces  and 
dioceses,  followed  very  closely  the  modol  of 
the  Empire ;  thus,  in  the  civil  organisation, 
the  Oriental  diocese  was  composed  of  fifteen 
provinces;  so,  in  the  ecclesiastical  system, 
the  same  diocese  under  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch  was  composed  of  fifteen  ^  single 
bishoprics,  the  provinces  and  bishoprics  cor- 
responding with  each  other ;  hence  arose  the 
difference  in  size  and  dignity  of  the  single 
dioceses.  For,  as  one  city  or  province  was 
larger  or  more' influential  than  another,  so 
one  diocese  differed  from  another.      In  the 
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middle  ages,  the  single  dioceses  had  increased 
in  number  to  a  very  great  extent ;  thus  there 
were  300  single  dioceses  in  Italy,  many  of 
them  being  confined  to  the  walls  of  small 
cities.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  there  had  been  but  seventeen,  corre- 
sponding to  the  seventeen  civil  provinces. 

In  England  there  were,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Heptarchy,  but  seven  dioceses,  correspond- 
ing in  some  measure  to  the  seven  kingdoms ; 
but  at  the  Council  of  Hertford  (673),  under 
Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  it  was 
decreed  that  this  number  should  be  increased. 
The  first  step  taken  was  to  divide  the  diocese 
of  the  East  Angles  into  two  parts,  Tnimham 
and  Dunwich;  these  two,  however,  were 
subsequently  re-united,  and  the  see  removed  to 
Thetford,  and  thence  to  Norwich.  In  North- 
umberland there  were  at  first  only  two  dio- 
ceses, Tork  and  Lindisfarne,  but  in  678  four 
or  five  new  sees  were  formed,  which  are  now 
extinct.  In  Mercia,  which  contained  seven- 
teen counties  and  part  of  another,  there  was 
at  first  but  one  diocese,  that  of  Lichfield ;  in 
678,  however,  a  see  was  formed  at  Sidna- 
chester,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  another,  shortly 
afterwards,  at  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire : 
these  two  were  subsequently  united,  and  the 
see  was  removed  to  Lincoln.  Later  on,  again, 
the  dioceses  of  Worcester  and  Hereford  were 
taken  out  of  Lichfield,  and  Ely  out  of  Lin- 
coln ;  and  at  the  Reformation,  Chester,  Peter- 
borough, Oxford,  and  Gloucester  were  formed 
out  of  the  same  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Lich- 
field and  Lincoln  have  been  further  sub- 
divided within  the  last  few  years  by  the 
formation  of  the  new  diocese  of  Southwell. 

The  diocese  of  Winchester  at  first  corre- 
sponded with  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons ; 
it  was,  however,  divided  in  705  into  Win- 
chester and  Sherborne;  the  latter  has  been 
subdivided  into  the  dioceses  of  Exeter,  Wells, 
Salisbury,  and  Bristol.  In  recent  years, 
among  others,  Truro  has  been  formed  out  of 
Exeter,  Newcastle  out  of  Durham,  Man- 
chester out  of  Chester,  St.  Albans  out  of 
London  and  Rochester.  There  are  proposals 
on  foot  to  still  further  subdivide  the  larger 
dioceses,  in  order  that  they  may  be  reduced 
to  a  manageable  size,  and  that  the  work  of 
the  Church  may  be  more  efficiently  carried 
on.  For  particulars  as  to  the  various  dioceses, 
see  their  respective  heads. 

Diocesan  Conference*.— These  were 

resumed  in  the  English  Church,  after  having 
for  many  years  fallen  into  desuetude,  in  1850. 
The  revival  was,  no  doubt,  due  mainly  to  the 
"Grorham  judgment"  in  that  year.  A  con- 
viction possessed  the  minds  of  Churchmen — 
not  only  of  those  who  disliked  Mr.  Gorham's 
views — but  of  men  of  the  most  moderate 
and  non-party  views,  that  the  Church  was 
"muzzled,"  and  unable  to  express  her 
opinions.  To  the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter  is 
due   the  praise  of  having  led  the  way  in 


removing  this  disability  by  opening 
cesan  8yno<L  He  was.  very  severely  c 
at  the  time,  but  persevered,  and  i 
followed  in  the  dioceses  of  Chicheati 
and  Wells,  and  Oxford.  At  presc 
conferences  are  the  rule  in  every  di 
England  except  Worcester.  In  ] 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  appointed 
mittee  "to  receive  official  reports 
several  Diocesan  Conferences  of  the  1 
and  to  make  such  reports  from  tims 
as  may  be  deemed  desirable."  Th 
mittee' 8  sixth  annual  report,  published 
is  full  of  information  and  practical 
tions,  arranged  under  four  he* 
Religious,  Educational,  Ecclesiastic 
liamentary,  and  Social.  The  Constil 
the  Canterbury  Conference  is  here  ( 
being  that  of  the  Metropolitical  See  :• 

The  Conference   shall  consist  of  the 
members.     Members,  being  communiea 
Ex-officio,  (II.)  Nominated,  and  (III.) 


I.-EX-OFFICIO  CLERICAL  MEM 

The  Dean  and  Canons,  Residentiary 
Residentiary,  and  the  Six  Freed 

The  Archdeacons. 

The  Rural  Deans. 

The  Proctors  in  ConrooatioiL. 

The  Warden  of  St.  Augustine's  Collsi 

The  Archbishop's  Inspector  of  Tral 
leges. 

The  Diocesan  Inspectors  of  Schools. 


EX-OFFICIO  LAY 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  oi 
The  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Is 
The  Chairman  of  General  and  Quart* 

of  the  County  of  Kent. 
Members  of  either  House  of  Partial 

dent  or  representing  constitusBj 

diocese. 
Mayors  of  corporate  towns  in  the  diet 
The  Registrar  of  the  diocese. 
The  Archbishop's  legal  secretary. 
The  Commissary  of  the  diocese. 
The  Archdeacon's  registrars. 

EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS,  LAY  OR  CI 

H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  the  dk 
The  secretaries  of  the  Conference. 
The  secretaries  of  committees  appoint 

Conference. 
The  secretaries  and  treasurers  of  tin 

Church  Building  Society. 
The  secretaries  and  treasurers  of  th 

Education  Society. 
The  principal  editor  of  the  diooeaaal 

EL- NOMINATED    MEMBERS,    Li 
CLERICAL. 

Twelve  members  to  be  nominated  tp 
bishop. 

Speakers  (not  more  than  three)  inrH 
Standing  Committee. 

HI.— ELECTED  MEMBERS. 

Clerical  and  lay  delegates  from  the  1 
communicant  laity  of  the  several  rural  dfc 
the  diocese. 

All  members  shall  be  nominated  4 
triennially  about  the  second  week  in  Of) 

MODE  OF  ELECTION. 

L— CLBSICA.L  DJCXJSbATBS. 

N.B.— In  sending  out  H*ts  of  names  U 
tion  of  delegates,  lay  or  clerical,  toe  Ratal 
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r  afetadj  ex-ofilcio  or  nominated 


lexical  delegates  shall  be  elected  by  and 
nsnellred  and  licensed  clergy  of  each 

7. 

axabsr  of  clerical  delegates  for  each 
ry  shall  be,  as  near  as  possible,  one- 
be  number  of  beneficed  and  lioensed 
in. 

s  purpose  of  electing  clerical  delegates, 
aan  shall  enclose  to  each  clergyman  a 
he  names  of  the  beneficed  and  lioensed 
t  rural  deanery,  with  a  request  that  be 
m  names  of  tbose  for  whom  he  votes, 
>  schedule  to  the  rural  dean  or  bring  it 
lecanal  Chapter,  or  Buridecanal  Con- 
lergy  and  Laity,  where  the  election  is 

• 

lergyman  shall  give  his  rote  for  the  full 
•Jencel  delegates  to  be  elected.  The 
be  votes  thus  given  shall  determine  the 
eases  of  equality  of  votes  the  election 
mined  by  lot. 

IL— Lay  Dxxwuns. 

r  delegates  shall  be  elected  for  each 
f  by  and  out  of  lay  representatives  to 
for  each  parish  or  ecclesiastical  district 
eanery  in  manner  hereinafter  described, 
unher  of  lay  delegates  for  each  rural 
I  be  the  same  as  that  of  clerical  dele- 

•  purpose  of  electing  lay  delegates  the 
tall  enclose  to  each  lay  representative 
d*  the  names  of  all  lay  representa- 
rural  deanery,  with  a  request  that  he 
e  names  of  those  for  whom  he  votes, 
schedule  to  the  Rural  Dean  or  bring  it 
Bcanal  Conference  of  Clergy  and  Laity, 
action  is  to  take  place. 

y  representative  shall  give  his  vote  for 
aer  of  lay  delegates  to  be  elected.  The 
the  votes  thus  given  shall  determine 

in  case  of  equality  of  votes,  the  eleo- 
determined  by  lot. 

lelegmte,  lay  or  clericsl,  on  his  election 
1  to  him  by  the  Rural  Dean,  decline  to 

name,  lay  or  clerical,  according  to  the 

•  vacancy,  in  order  of  majority  of  votes 
lules  of  that  deanery,  shall  be  sub- 

f  provision  shall  apply  in  the  < 


caused  by  death,  removal,  or  reaigna- 
ural  Dean  immediately  making  the 
tification  in  each  case  to  the  Arch- 

X— Lay  RnrasswrTATiTBs. 

ij  Representatives,  being  adult  male 
ta,  and  having  local  connection  with 
nerv,  shall  be  elected  for  each  parish 
acal  district  by  the  communicants 
e  eighteen  years  of  acre, 
h  lay  representative  shall  be  elected  in 
population  not  exceeding  2,000,  and 
i  additional  2,000,  or  fractional  part 

purpose  of  electing  lay  representatives, 
the  communicants  of  the  parish  or 
district,  to  be  presided  over  by  the 
<r  bis  deputy,  snail  be  convened  by 
in  church,  and  affixed  to  the  church 
t  seven  days  before.  TLe  secretaries 
*  each  Rural  Dean  two  copies  of  the 
lis  purpose  for  each  incumbent  in  his 
'.  The  result  of  the  election  shall  be 
ed  to  the  Rural  Dean, 
resentavtives  shall  be  summoned  to  all 
ay  and  clerical  conferences  for  their 

• 

une  lay  representative  is  returned  for 
ae  pariah  or  district,  the  Rural  Dean 
him  to  state  for  which  be  will  act,  and 
d  notice  to  the  other  parish  or  parishes 
anew  election. 

r  representatives  shall  be  elected 
oat  the  first  week  in  October. 


Diocletian  Persecution.  —  Diocle- 
tian became  Emperor  about  284.  During  the 
first  sixteen  years  of  his  reign,  the  Chris- 
tians were  unmolested,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  that 
he  began  a  bitter  persecution.  It  first  be- 
gan in  the  army,  orders  being  given  that  all 
who  would  not  do  sacrifice  should  be  deprived 
of  their  dignity;  and,  in  order  to  test  the 
soldiers,  festivals  in  honour  of  the  gods  were 
appointed.  Marcellus,  a  centurion  at  Tangier, 
refused  to  comply,  and  threw  down  his  arms, 
declaring  he  would  rather  quit  the  Emperor's 
service;  he  was  beheaded.  This  was  sufficient 
to  show  the  feeling  of  the  court,  but  the 
Church  was  unprepared  for  its  danger ;  many 
of  her  ministers,  as  well  as  her  people,  were 
worldly  and  slothful,  and  there  lacked  the 
piety,  wisdom,  and  seal  of  the  early  martyrs 
to  arouse  them.  Galerius  (who,  with  Con- 
stantius,  held  the  rank  of  Caesar  under 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  as  the  two  Augusti) 
was  the  chief  instigator  of  the  persecution; 
ho  had  been  trained  by  his  mother  in  a  bigoted 
adherence  to  paganism,  and  furious  hatred  of 
Christianity.  Diocletian  held  his  winter 
court  in  Nicomedia,  and  thither  Galerius  re- 
paired in  order  to  stir  him  up  against  the 
Church.  He  found  him  not  wanting  in  desire 
to  see  Christianity  extirpated,  but  disposed  to 
try  to  do  it  by  fraud  rather  than  violence; 
but  the  furious  disposition  of  Galerius  pre- 
vailed, and  Nicomedia  was  the  first  scene 
of  their  endeavour.  On  the  Ifeast  of  Term- 
inalia  (Feb.  23rd,  303),  a  party  of  soldiers 
entered  the  church,  plundered  it,  burned  the 
sacred  writings,  and  in  a  few  hours  levelled 
the  building  to  the  ground.  On  the  following 
day  this  edict  was  issued : — "  Men  of  the 
Christian  religion,  of  whatever  rank  or  degree, 
are  deprived  of  all  honours  and  dignities,  are 
exposed  to  torture;  every  one  may  have 
justice  against  them,  while  they  are  debarred 
the  benefit  of  the  laws  in  all  cases  whatever." 
This  was  followed  up  by  the  placing  of  altars 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  at  which  plaintiffs 
were  obliged  to  sacrifice  before  their  cases  could 
be  heard.  Twice  the  Emperor's  palace  was  set 
on  fire,  and  tfee  charge  laid  to  the  Christians ; 
and  by  this  and  similar  means  Diocletian  was 
roused  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  rage  as  his  partner. 
The  ministers  of  the  Church,  when  dis- 
covered, were  put  to  instant  death,  and  others, 
without  regard  to  rank,  sex,  or  age,  were 
burned  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Peter,  one  of 
the  Emperor's  own  household,  was  accused 
and  scourged  in  his  master's  presence  till  his 
bones  were  laid  bare;  he  was  then  rubbed 
with  salt  and  bathed  in  vinegar,  and  still 
refusing  to  do  sacrifice,  was  burnt  in  a  slow 
fire.  Ilie  Emperor's  wife  and  daughters, 
being  suspected  of  showing  favour  to  the 
Christians,  were  compelled  to  do  honour  to  the 
gods.  Although  many,  struck  with  terror, 
apostatised,  the  greater  number  remained 
faithful  to  their  Lord,  and  suffered  martyrdom. 
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Orders  were  lent  into  all  provinces  of  the 
Empire  to  exterminate  the  Christiana,  and 
in  moat  places  the  order*  were  carried  out 
with  horrible  faithfulness.  In  one  instance 
a  city  known  to  bo  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Christiana  waa  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and 
then  set  on  fire  in  various  places  so  as  to 
destroy  thorn  alt.  Some  were  mads  to 
face  the  gladiators  and  the  wild  beasts  as  a 
sport  before  the  Emperors ;  some  were  ban- 
ished to  the  deserts  to  die  of  famine,  and 
others  were  condemned  to  the  mines.  Some 
Christians  saved  their  lives  by  giving  up 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  were 
known  as  Traditor*.  Galerius,  anxious  to 
become  himself  the  chief  in  power,  contrived 
at  length  to  procure  the  resignation  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  ;  but  Constantms, 
who  ruled  over  Gaul  and  Britain,  never  carried 
on  the  persecution  so  hotly  as  his  colleagues ; 
indeed,  he  secretly  favoured  the  Christians. 
Ilia  son  Constantino  was  a  hostage  in  the 
court  of  Galerius,  but  foreseeing  the  danger 
to  which  he  waa  thus  exposed,  escaped  and 
joined  hie  father  atYorli.  Constantius  dying 
immediately  after,  Constantino  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  in  306,  and  at  once  protected  the 
Christiana  in  his  own  division.  The  cessation 
of  persecution  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
was  accelerated  by  a  dreadful  and  loathsome 
disease  which  fell  on  Galerius,  under  the 
agonies  of  which  he  issued  an  edict  permitting 
the  Christians  to  resume  their  worship  in 
tranquillity,  and  requesting  them  to  supplicate 
their  God  for  his  health.  He  died  in  311. 
The  persecution  had  lasted  ten  years.  Gib- 
bon computes  those  who  had  perished  under 
it  at  2,000.  It  was  vainly  hoped  that  Chris- 
tianity was  destroyed,  but  in  the  succeeding 
reign  of  Constantino  it  was  made  the  national 
religion  of  the  Empire. 

Diodati,  John,  a  minister  at  Geneva, 
translated  tho  Bible  into  Italian,  and  published 
it,  with  some  annotations,  in  1607.  The  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  his  version  was,  that  he 
studied    clearness    of     expression     and     the 


the  Bible  also  into  French,  and  gave  the  first 
French  translation  of  Father  Paul's  History 
of  flu  Council  of  Trent. 

Diodorus,  priest  in  the  Church  of  An- 
tioch,  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  During  the 
banishment  ofMiletiuB,  in  the  reign  of  Valens, 
he  took  care  of  the  people  in  Antioch,  pre- 
served the  Catholic  faith,  and  introduced  the 
custom  of  singing  the  Psalms  alternately. 
Diodorus  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Tarsus, 
the  metropolis  of  Cilicia,  in  378.  He  assisted 
afterwards  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  381,  and  was  one  of  those  chosen  specially 
to  watch  over  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
guard  against  the  various  branches  of 
heterodoxy.  Ho  died  in  391,  and  about  fifty 
yean  alter  his  death  he  was  charged  with 
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having  led  the  way  to  the  Nestorian  hensj. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  accuses  him  of  hiniig, 
in  his  controversy  with  Apollinaris,  develops! 
a  false  theory  with  regard  to  the  two  nitons 
of  Christ,  and  makes  him  distinguish  tss 
Word  born  of  God,  from  the  Son  of  Ksrr. 
Cyril  succeeded  in  getting  the  works  at 
Diodorus  and  his  pupil  Theodore  of  Moj- 
suestia  condemned  in  499.  But,  on  the  Ma* 
hand,  Athan&sius,  Basil,  and  ChrysoatoB, 
who  had  been  his  pupils,  give  him  sal 
character  of  a  most  holy  bishop  and  I 
noble  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  si '  * 
is  certain  that  the  Council  of  Constant" 
greatly  commended  him,  and  had  full  rs 
on  his  sentiments.  He  made  the  ScripUM 
a  special  study,  and  wrote  an  exposition  <s 
almost  all  the  canonical  books,  lie  is  oe»  4 
the  earliest  commentators  who  were  units* 
with  the  literal  sense,  apart  from  aUegonal 


discourse  on  Desna*. 


conjectures.      He  else 
against  heretics,  and  a 


tury,  of  whose  history  nothing  is  known,  ■<: 
is  even  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  IstttY 
A  faded  manuscript  of  this  letter  was  ss> 
covered  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  t 
Stephens,  and  transcribed  and  printed  If 
him.  The  Copy  perished  at  Rtrasburg  in  M 
siege  of  1870.  The  letter  is  deserredrr  »' 
eluded  in  Hefele's  edition  of  the  AfiMt 
Faihtr:  Stephens  supposed  that  the 
was  Justin  Martyr,  but  some  fuiisul 
brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Cureton  ascribe  ft 
letter  to  one  "Ambrosiua,  *  chief 

Greece ; "  and  other  research  has 

sufficiently  clear  that  this  Ambrosius  live!  I 
the  time  of  the  Antonines.  The  EpaasV 
Diognetus  consists  of  nipotua  to  queries  r11^ 
Diognetus  had  put  to  the  author.  The 
has  written  a  former  treatise  To  &.— _ 
explaining  why  he  has  given  up  his  fan* : 
the  Greek  mythology.  Thereupon  Diogsri 
asks  him  in  what  God  Christians  trust,  sail 
that  they  look  above  the  universe  and  fssri 
death,  and  yet  believe  not  in  the  gods  of  I 
Greeks  nor  ohserveany  an perntition  of  tbeJr"^ 
He  replies  that  they  believe  in  the  one 
of  the  Jews,  and  also  that  He  sent  Hisl 
into  the  world  to  teach  a  religion  of  pC 
and  love,  and  that  He  will  send  Hhm  ; 
again.  In  answer  to  the  second  qnssntr* 
Diognetus,  respecting  the  nature  of  Chrisl 
love,  he  shows  that  it  has  its  origin  hi 
Son  of  God ;  and  amplifies  this  atatss 
into  an  exposition  of  Christian  doatt 
And  lastly,  in  answer  to  the  question  l 
this  new  faith  was  revealed  no  earlier, 
replies  that  it  had  been  in  course  of  on 
tion  through  the  ages,  gradually  unftl 
until  the  time  of  appearing  came,  and 
glory  of  God  shone  forth  Upon  the  world. 
D iorrysrin  •  th  e  Arsopagit*,  of  J 
xvii.,    claims   mention  here,   as   being 
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thor  of  some  treatises  on  The 
4  EccUsiastical  Hierarchies,  and  on 
>/  God,  which  were  quoted  against 
ns  in  533.  Critical  examination, 
s  shown  that  they  must  be  of  much 
nan  the  first  century.  Dr.  West- 
them  not  earlier  than  the  sixth, 
printed  in  2  vols,  at  Antwerp  in 
re  are  various  legends  about 
of  no  historical  value,  and  he 
tempted  to  be  identified  with  St. 
ince.     [Denis.] 

[TLB,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  one  of  the 
n  of  his  time  for  piety,  learning, 
ce.  He  flourished  about  the  year 
t  only  governed  his  own  diocese 
wrote  letters  of  great  value  to 
rches.  It  is  from  them  that  we 
St.  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at 
dso  says  that  Dionysius  the  Areo- 

Bishop  of  Athens.  His  letters 
1  much  information  concerning 
id  morality.  Thus,  in  the  letter 
ossians   he   advises    the    Bishop 

to  put  restraints  upon  the  clergy 
t  to  marriage.  In  that  to  the 
mentions  St.  Clement's  Epistle  to 
ians,  and  takes  notice  that  it  is 
days  in  his  church.  He  likewise 
at  heretics  have  interpolated  and 
e  of  his  letters.  The  Greek  Menceon 
iim  as  a  martyr,  and  says  that  he 
d  with  the  sword  on  Nov.  29th, 
178.  None  of  his  epistles  are  ex- 
atalogue  of  them,  with  extracts,  is 
y  Eusebius ;  they  were  written  to 
nonians,  Athenians,  Amastrians  in 
osians  in  Crete,  and  to  the  Romans. 

MB,    Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in 
ealous  in  maintaining  the  orthodox 
t  he   wrote  against  Origen,  his 
During  the  persecution  of  Decius 
into  Libya,  and  having  returned 
rrote  against  Sa  belli  us ;  but  main- 
distinction  between  the  Divine 
seemed  to  divide  the  substance, 
tre   was   believed  to   have  gone 
e  of  heresy.     Basil  writes  that 
foundation  of  Arius's  heresy  in 
pistles,  though  not  intentionally; 
fterwards  wrote  to  guard  against 
he  had  unwittingly  caused.     He 
st  the  Millenarians  and  Paul  of 
id  opposed  Nepos,  who  supported 
g  that   though  he  had  a  great 
his    merit   and    person,    yet  he 
uth  more.    The   part  which  he 
Novatian  controversy  was  that  of 
cer.     He  was  invited,  in  263,  to 
I  Antioch,  assembled  against  Paul 
Besides  his  epistles  to  Paul  of 
nrhich     are    in    the     Bibliotheea 
wrote  upon  the  Resurrection  of 
also   made  some    collections  of 
He  died  in  265. 


Dionysius  Xbdgiras,  a  Scythian  by 
birth,  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Rome ;  called 
Exiguus,  on  account  of  the  littleness  of  his 
stature,  or,  as  some  hold,  of  the  meanness  of 
his  birth ;  died  about  556.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  that  the  Church  has  ever 
had.  His  works  are  :  Collect  io  site  Codex 
Cunonum  Ecelcsiasticorum,  a  translation  into 
Latin  of  the  first  fifty  apostolical  canons,  and 
the  canons  of  the  Councils  of  Nice,  Constan- 
tinople, Chalcedon,  Sardica,  and  some  others 
held  in  Africa;  Collectio  Decretorum  Pontifi- 
eum  Romauorum  a  Siricio  ad  Anastasium  tt., 
Epixtola  Synodiea  S.Cyrilli  <t*  Consilii  Alexan- 
drini  adversus  Are«lor  ium,translated  into  Latin ; 
Epistola  Paschalis  Proterii  ad  Leonem  Laiine 
versa,  una  cum  Epistolis  duabus  ipsius  Exigui 
Paschal  i  bus,  ad  Petronium  <fc  Bonifaeium  ;  Cyclus 
Paschalis.  This  last  is  the  most  celebrated 
work  of  Dionysius,  for  in  this  Cycle  he  com- 
putes from  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  without 
mentioning  Olympiads,  Consulates,  or  any 
other  era,  and  was  the  first  who  began  the 
Christian  method  of  chronology. 

Dioscorus.    [Ephksus,  Robber  Council 
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k. — The  equivalent  of  this  word 
(diptueha)  is  found  in  the  ancient  Greek 
liturgies,  and  signifies  two  tablets,  or  tablets 
joining  together  like  the  tables  of  Moses, 
on  which  the  names  of  deceased  persons 
to  be  commemorated  in  the  Church  were 
written— sometimes  also  of  the  living;  chiefly 
of  bishops,  who  had  the  first  place  on 
the  tablets.  It  was  the  office  of  the  deacon 
to  recite  these  names  during  the  liturgy, 
and  this  became  the  custom  in  the  Latin  as 
well  as  the  Eastern  Church.  The  time  of 
recital  varied  with  different  churches,  the 
primary  custom  being  to  read  them  after  the 
oblation  of  the  bread  and  wine  (this  is  in  a 
measure  retained  at  the  close  of  the  Prayer 
for  the  Church  Militant) ;  in  the  Roman 
liturgy  the  commemoration  of  the  living  is 
made  before  the  consecration,  and  that  of  the 
dead  after  it. 

Director.  —  In  the  Roman  Church,  one 
who  directs  or  advises  others  who  consult 
him  in  spiritual  matters.  Shipley  defines 
direction  as  the  "ghostly  counsel  and  ad- 
vice "  of  the  Prayer  Book.  In  the  Roman 
Church  the  Director  is  always  a  priest,  and 
usually  the  confessor  of  the  person  seeking 
direction,  a  term  which  is  generally  used  of 
advice  sought  on  special  occasion,  as  in  the 
choice  of  a  vocation,  or  with  reference  to  the 
higher  spiritual  life. 

Directory. — A  regulation  for  religious 
worship,  drawn  up  by  the  Parliament, 
January  3rd,  1645,  when  they  forbade  the 
use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It 
was  a  manual  of  directions  rather  than  a  form 
of  devotion,  snd  was  designed  to  give  the 
minister  suggestions  so  that  he  might  not  be 
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q  leading  the  public  devotions  of  his 
ion.  General  heads  were  mapped 
out  which  might  be  filled  in  at  discretion,  for 
the  Directory  prescribed  no  form  of  prayer, 
no  circumstances  of  external  worship,  nor  did 
it  oblige  the  peoplo  to  make  any  response  be- 
yond Amen.  This  work  is  called,  A  Direc- 
tory for  the  Public  War, hip  of God  throughout 
the  Thru  Kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  Together  Kith  an  Ordinance  of  Par- 
liament for  the  taking  away  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  the  EitablMing  and  Ob- 
eerving  of  thit  preeent  Directory  throughout 
the  Kingdom  of  England  and  Dominion  of 
Wale;  This  Directory,  when  finished  by  the 
Assembly,  was  enforced  by  an  ordinance  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  at  Westminster, 
and  on  August  23rd  this  was  followed  by 
another  injunction,  "  For  the  more  effectual 
putting  in  cxeeulum  the  Directory,"  etc.,  in 
which  there  was  an  order  for  dispersing  and 
publishing  the  Directory  in  all  Pariihei, 
Chopelriet,  Donation,  etc  In  opposition  to 
this  injunction  of  the  rebels,  the  King  sent 
forth  a  proclamation  at  Oxford,  November 
13th,  1615,  enjoining  the  iub  of  the  Common 
Prayer  according  to  Laa,  notwithttanding  the 
pretended  ordinancei  for  the  New  Directory. 

Dirge.— A.  hymn  of  mourning  for  the 
dead.  The  word  is  derived  from  Dirige, 
Domini,  noi,  the  opening  words  of  the  anti- 
phon  in  the  Roman  Catholic  service  for  the 
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Disciple*  of  Christ. -The  name  of  a 
sect  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  an 
Irish  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  "Secession" 
party,  who,  having  gone  to  the  United  States, 
sot  himself  the  task  of  bringing  about  a  union 
of  all  Christians.  Ilia  idea  was  that  the 
numerous  divisions  of  Christians,  unaeriptural 
and  pernicious  as  they  wore,  would  disappear 
with  the  growth  of  brotherly  union  and  con- 
cord. He  began  in  1H10  with  a  congregation 
at  Brush  Ran,  Pennsylvania,  to  whom  he  laid 
down  the  principle  that  the  Bible  is  the 
authorised  bond  of  union,  as  well  as  the  rule 
offaith  and  practice.  For  a  time  things  went 
well ;  then  a  controversy  began  about  infunt 
baptism,  and  this  led  to  a  split,  Mr.  Campbell 
being  against  the  baptism  of  infante.  He  joined 
the  Baptist  body,  bat  here  divergencies  again 
showed  themselves,  which  caused  a  fresh 
separation.  Since  then  the  body  has  grown  in 
America  ;  the  name  which  they  adopted  is  a 
memorial  of  the  idea  with  which  they  started, 
namely,  the  rejection  of  "sectarian  "  names. 
There  are  ten  congregations  of  them  in  Great 
Britain.  They  are  sometimes  known  as 
Campbellites,  after  their  founder. 

Disciplina,  Arc&ni  —  Ths  Diieipline  of 
the  Secret,  a  name  given  by  theological  writers 
to  a   system  pursued  for  some  time  by  the 


early  Church,  by  which  the  moat  in 
and  mysterious  doctrines  and  solan 
of  Christianity  were  concealed  b 
catechumens  or  unbaptiaed,  and  fi 
veloped  only  to  those  who  had  I 
nutted  to  the  Holy  Communion, 
appears  that  the  administration  of 
confirmation,  and  the  eucharist,  the  or 
of  priests,  as  well  as  the  mystery 
Trinity,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's 
were  concealed,  or  held  more  or 
reserve,  till  the  catechumens  were  ant 
advanced  in  elementary  instruction 
position  as  recognised  members  of  the 
to  render  it  expedient  and  safe  to  t 
them  the  higher  mysteries  of  th 
There  is  abundant  testimony  that 
classes  of  catechumens  were  forbiddi 
present  in  church  when  the  praysf 
"faithful"  were  offered,  though  th 
allowed  to  hear  prayers  for  themse] 
also  to  hear  sermons  of  a  certain  I 
portions  of  Scripture  for  their  ins 
St.  ChryaoBtom  remarks  that  they  l 
permitted  to  use  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
they  had  not  yet  liberty  or  confidence 
to  pray  for  themselves,  but  needed  thi 
those  who  were  already  initiated :  fn 
stand  without  the  royal  gates,  and  a 
from  the  holy  rails.  They  w< 
lured  as  nothing  more  than  ft 
and  aliens,  and  were  always  dismiss 
the  public  assemblies  at  an  early  pai 
communion  office.  They  were  alio* 
ever,  to  read  some  portions  of  Holy  B 
chiefly  the  moral  and  historical  boob 
ing  some  which  are  now  classed  as  apt 
On  this  point,  St.  Athanaaius  says,  thm 
latter  "were  not  canonical  books,  as  t 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
they  were  such  as  were  appointed  to 
by  those  who  were  new  proselytes,  and 
of  being  instructed  in  the  way  of  g 
such  were  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
Judith,  and  Tobit."  St.  Cyril  of  Ji 
however,  appears  to  allow  them  man 
and  charges  them  to  read  all  ths  i 
books,  excepting  only  the  Revalatk 
John  ;  and  Bede  asserts  that  they  wai 
to  get  some  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  part  of  their  exercise  and  diBrapEi 
they  wets  baptised. 

Oieseler  remarks  that  the  Dieciplhi 
reached  its  highest  development  in  U 
century,  but  afterwards  gradually  dial 
as  heathenism  ceased ;  and  he  aocoaal 
existence,  not  on  grounds  of  pruds 
Scriptural  example,  but  because  G 
were  too  ready  to  find  a  reason 
secrecy  in  the  nature  of  their  holy  dm 
by  virtue  of  which  they  most  be  kaal 
mytteriei  from  all  nnbaptised  pM 
idea  which  arose  out  of,  and  was  M 
the  example  of  heathen  myaturiea.  01 
that  it  is  moro  charitable  to  say  that U 
live  Church  was  aocustomed  to  makM 
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didaies  for  baptism,  causing  them  to 
igb  a  oourse  of  instruction  in  which 
e  led  by  certain  steps  from  the 
y  to  the  complete  knowledge  of  their 
epuatory  to  that  initiatory  sacra- 

&ISIBV1,  DOCTRINE  OF.] 

iline. —  This  word  has  several 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  dis- 
Theword  signifies  first  instruction. 
harge  of  my  discipline  to  frame," 
iser.  Hence  it  came  to  mean  that 
tight,  e.g.  science,  hence  a  system  of 
Hence,  in  its  religious  sense,  disci- 
s  (1)  Laws  which  bind  conduct,  as 
n  dogmatic  decrees  which  regulate 
i  laws  may  be  of  Divine  institution, 
lie,  the  moral  law  of  the  Decalogue, 
may  be  altered,  from  time  to  time, 
o  circumstances,  e.o.t  the  Roman 
seen  tit  to  forbid  the  marriage  of 
but  does  not  pretend  that  the.  law 
ch  was  always  thus.  [Cklibaoy.] 
ieth  Article  declares  the  teaching 
rch  of  England  on  this  subject, 
/ommination  Service  of  the  Church 

the  putting  "  to  open  penance 
b  as  stood  convicted  of  notorious 
Led  "  a  godly  discipline,"  and  the 
■eased  that  such  discipline  will  be 
ain.  This  is  according  to  the 
aning  of  the  expression  "Eccle- 
apline."  It  is  still  sometimes  exer- 
s  of  flagrant  immorality,  so  far  as  to 
n  from  Holy  Communion,  amongst 
Christian  bodies.  [See  further  in 
on  Excommunication.]  (3)  The 
letimes  applied  to  acts  of  external 
n  and  self-imposed  punishment, 
of  God  makes  a  man  chaste  with- 
>rious  acts  of  fasting  and  exterior 

says    Jeremy  Taylor.     (4)  It  is 

monastic  houses  to  the  scourge 
such  mortifications  were  inflicted. 
layB  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  word 
i  to  certain  books  issued  by  the 
list  party.  First  in  order  comes 
/  Discipline,  drawn  up  by  John 

four  other  ministers  in  1560, 
3ar  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  was 

This  book  laid  down  laws  for  the 
ministers  by  the  congregation,  and 
nation  by  the  ministers  and  elders, 
wtly  occupied  with  the  mainten- 
er  and  the  punishment  of  offences. 

Book  of  Discipline,  drawn  up  by  a 

of  the    General    Assembly,   was 

1578,  and  is  regarded  as  the  most 

re  statement  of  Scottish  Presby- 

of  the  Book  of  Discipline  put  forth 

iglish    Ultra-  Calvinists   was  very 

Unlike  the   clergy  of    Scotland, 

in  a  minority  in  England.    They 

conformed    to    the    Established 

strove  to  substitute  for   it  the 


Presbyterian  "  discipline "  established  at 
Geneva.  First  they  objected  to  the  clerical 
dress,  then  to  the  whole  Church  ceremonial, 
then  to  the  Episcopal  framework  of  the 
Church.  Those  churches  which  had  not  the 
"  Discipline  "  they  pronounced  to  be  Anti- 
christ ;  ministers  episcopally  ordained  might 
be  profitably  re-ordained  according  to  the 
Discipline.  The  Book  of  Discipline  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Cartwright  and  Travers  on  the 
Geneva  model,  and  Travers  had  given  prac- 
tical proof  of  his  conviction  by  submitting  to 
be  "  called  to  the  ministry  "  by  a  congrega- 
tion at  Antwerp,  though  he  was  already  B.D. 
of  Cambridge.  The  plan  of  the  Discipline  was 
that  a  classis  or  conference  of  godly  ministers 
should  be  formed,  to  whom  all  who  desired  the 
ministry t  froze  first*  to  apply.  If  approved  by 
the  classis' kyad  "called,"  they  were  practically 
ordained,  ,.but  .wejne<  to  apply  to  the  bishop 
for  legal  admission.  Questions  of  ceremonial 
were  to  be  settled  by  the  classis.  The  classxs 
of  each  neighbourhood  might  be  grouped  into 
a  provincial  synod,  and  the  provincial  synods 
into  a  national  synod,  which  might  meet  in 
London  with  advantage  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  Parliament.  It  was  against  this 
party  that  Hooker  wrote  his  Ecclesiastical 
Polity.  [Hookkk.]  In  1584  the  Puritans 
pressed  this  Book  of  Discipline  on  Parliament, 
the  acceptance  of  which  would  have  been  the 
abolition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  Directory,  but  the  proposal 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Two 
years  later  they  tried  again,  but  were  more 
summarily  defeated.  Thereupon  those  who 
favoured  it  determined  to  uphold  it  by  a 
mutual  bond.  Twenty-four  ministers  of 
Warwick  and  Northampton  subscribed  the 
Book  of  Discipline  as  binding  upon  them,  and 
five  hundred  others  are  said  to  have  joined 
them.  But  their  influence  in  the  country 
was  small,  and  only  revived  when  the  mis- 
chievous policy  of  the  Stuarts  identified  them 
with  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Dispensation.  —  A  privilege  granted 
under  peculiar  circumstances  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  by  which  persons  may  be  exempted 
from  a  strict  compliance  with  certain  require- 
ments of  the  canons.  In  primitive  times 
bishops  might  dispense  with  the  length  of  the 
penance  enjoined  by  the  canons;  difficult 
caties,  such  as  marriage  questions,  were  taken 
to  Rome,  and  the  Pope  thus  not  only  acquired 
great  power,  but  found  the  right  of  dispensa- 
tion a  fruitful  source  of  revenue,  oy  a 
statute  of  25  Henry  VIII.,  this  power 
was  taken  from  the  Pope,  and  handed  over 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  used 
only  so  far  as  may  bo  done  without  breaking 
the  laws  of  God,  while  all  greater  matters 
must  have  the  King's  consent  in  Chancery. 

Dispensing  Power.— The  Kings  of 
England,  by  virtue  of  their  prerogative,  have 
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the  privilege  of  dispensing  with  some  Acts  of 
Parliament  to  particular  persons.  The  case  of 
pardoning  in  regard  to  a  prisoner' is  in  point. 
'•  The  king,"  says  Coke,u  may  dispense  with  any 
particular  person  so  far  as  to  shelter  him  from 
incurring  the  penalty  of  the  statute,  though  it 
he  an  Act  made  pro  bono  publico"  and  this  right 
of  relaxing  is  a  trust  and  confidence  insepar- 
ably annexed  to  the  royal  person  of  the  king. 
But  there  is  a  difference  between  a  dispensa- 
tion and  a  pardon,  arising  out  of  the  differ- 
ence of  crime.  Thus  it  is  a  crime  to  coin 
money,  as  being  contrary  to  the  statutes  of 
the  realm.  Before  the  statute  was  made,  it 
was  no  crime  at  all.  But  murder  and  adul- 
tery were  always  crimes.  The  one  is  known 
to  casuists  aa  malum  prohibitum,  the  other  as 
malum  in  se.  The  king  cannot  dispense  with 
mala  in  se,  though  he  can  pardon  them  when 
committed.  But  he  can  make  the  thing  pro- 
hibited merely  by  statute  lawful  to  particular 
persons.  His  power  was  admitted  by  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  on  several  occasions. 
But  in  the  great  struggle  between  Charles  1. 
and  his  Parliament,  the  House  of  Commons 
found  it  necessary  to  declare  that  this  power 
was  limited.  On  May  13th,  1628,  at  a  full 
committee  of  the  two  Houses,  Mr.  Glanvill 
thus  addressed  the  House  of  Lords  as  spokes- 
man of  the  Commons :  "  There  is  a  trust 
inseparably  reposed  in  the  persons  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  but  that  trust  is  regu- 
lated by  law  ;  for  example,  when  statutes  are 
made  to  prohibit  things  not  mala  in  se>  but 
only  mala  quia  prohibita,  under  certain  for- 
feitures and  penalties  to  accrue  to  the  king, 
and  to  the  informers  that  shall  sue  for  the 
breach  of  them:  the  Commons  must  and  ever 
will  acknowledge  a  regal  and  sovereign  pre- 
rogative in  the  king  touching  such  statutes, 
that  it  is  in  his  Majesty's  absolute  and  un- 
doubted power  to  grant  dispensations  to  par- 
ticular persons,  with  the  clauses  of  non  obstante, 
to  do  as  they  might  have  done  before  those 
statutes,  whorein  his  Majesty  conferring  grace 
and  favour  upon  some,  doth  not  do  wrong  to 
others;  but  there  is  a  difference  between 
those  statutes  and  the  laws  and  statutes 
whereon  the  petition  is  grounded :  by  those 
statutes  the  subject  has  no  interest  in  the 
penalties,  which  are  all  the  fruit  such  statutes 
can  produce  (that  is,  to  such  informer!  until, 
by  suit  or  information  commenced,  he  become 
entitled  to  the  particular  forfeitures ;  whereas 
the  laws  and  statutes  mentioned  in  our  peti- 
tion are  of  another  nature ;  there  shall  your 
Lordships  find  us  to  rely  upon  the  good  old 
statute  called  Magna  Charta,  which  declarcth 
and  confirmeth  the  ancient  common  laws  of 
the  liberties  of  England.  There  shall  your 
Lordships  also  find  us  to  insist  upon  divers 
other  most  material  statutes,  made  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward  III.  and  King  Edward  IV. 
and  other  famous  kings,  for  explanation  and 
ratification  of  the  lawful  rights  and  privileges 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  this  realm ;  laws 


not  inflicting  penalties  upon  offend 
prohibitiSy  but  laws  declarative  < 
conferring  or  confirming,  ipso  facto, 
right  and  interest  of  liberty  and 
the  subjects  of  this  realm,  as  their 
and  inheritances  descendible  to  the 
posterity ;  statutes  incorporate  int 
of  the  common  law,  over  which 
verence  be  it  spoken)  there  is  no  1 
king's  sovereign  power  orprerogai 
enable  him  to  dispense  with  them 
from  his  subjects  that  birthright 
ance  which  they  have  in  their  1 
virtue  of  the  common  law  an 
statutes."  Here  then  the  Comma 
acknowledged  that  the  king  has  ax 
power  of  dispensing  with  laws  tha 
for  the  public  in  general,  but  they 
his  right  to  dispense  with  Magna 
any  other  laws  by  which  the  live 
and  interests  of  the  subject  are  sec 
these  laws,  being  made  for  the  gc 
several  member  of  the  community, 
the  compass  of  the  prerogative, 
tion  came  to  a  most  serious  i 
James  II.  claimed  the  right  to  di 
the  whole  body  of  statutes  agmi 
Catholics.  This  claim  resulted,  a 
thronement,  in  the  abolition  of  the 
power  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  (1689) 

Dissenter. — A  name  applied 
to  any  one  who  departs  from  the 
practice  of  the  Established  Church, 
fore  including  Roman  Catholics,  i 
ants  save  those  who  recognise 
ordination,  and  Jews.  In  Scotl 
the  national  religion  is  Presbyti 
will  include  the  members  of  1 
of  England.  The  name,  he 
generally  applied  to  Protestanl 
formists,*  and  the  history  of 
accounts  for  this.  Up  to  the  t 
Revolution  of  1688  non-membc 
Church  of  England  were  callec 
formists,  but  an  Act  passed  in 
(1  William  and  Mary,  c.  18)  calls  t 
Maieaties'  Protestant  subjects  diss) 
the  Church  of  England."  The 
passage  from  the  official  report  fi 
Mr.  Horace  Mann  to  the  Registrar 
1851  gives  a  list  of  the  prindpt 
bodies  in  England : — 

"  There  are  in  England  and  Vt 
five  different  religious  community 
twenty-seven  native  and  indige 
foreign.*  The  following  arrange) 
them,  under  certain  obvious  c 
and  minor  classes,  in  the  order  0 
formation. 


*  These  include  all  the  bodies  whicfel 
any  formal  organisation.  There  ai% 
many  isolated  congregations  of  religKMj 
adopting  various  appellations,  bat  it  4*1 
that  auy  of  th-m  is  sufficiently 
solidated  to  be  called  a  "  sect.** 
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PJIOTESTANT  CHURCHES : 

Bums. 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
Scottish  Presbyterian : 
Ckurek  of  Scotland. 
United  Presbyterian  Synod. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England. 
Independents,  or  Congregationalists. 
Baptists: 
General. 
Particular. 
Seventh  Day. 
Scotch. 

New  Connexion  General. 
Society  of  Friends. 
Unitarians. 

Moravians,  or  United  Brethren. 
Wesleyan  Methodists : 
Original  Connexion. 
New  Connexion. 
Primitive  Methodists. 
Bible  Christians. 
Wesleyan  Association. 
Independent  Methodists. 
Wesleyan  Methodists. 
Wesleyan  Reformers. 
Gslvinistic  Methodists : 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists. 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion. 
Sandemanians,  or  Glassites. 
New  Church. 
Brethren. 

HER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES : 

Roman  Catholics. 

Greek  Church. 

German  Catholics. 

Italian  Reformers. 

Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 

Latter-Day  Saints,  or  Mormons. 

WS. 

1  the  above  will  be  found  in  this  Dic- 
ry  under  their  respective  names,  but  as 
Hann  has  not  named  the  small  sects,  we 
compiled  from  the  return  of  Places 
tered  for  Religions  Worship  in  1882,  and 
sources,  the  f ol  lowing : — Of  the  Christadel- 
«  there  are  about  186  congregations  in 
t  Britain;  of  the  United  Christian  Army,  6  ; 
turn  Pioneers,  1 ;  Christian  Mission  Wor- 
trs,  6 ;  Christian  Free  Gospel  Mission,  8  : 
tian  Free  Union,  3 ;  United  Christians, 
free  Church  of  England,  42 ;  Reformed 
h  of  England,  11  ;  Members  of  the 
4  of  England  protesting  against  Rome,  1 ; 
h  of  England,  but  not  Sectarian,  1 ;  Evan- 
I  Protestants,  3 ;  Disciples  of  Jesus  the 
t,  7;  Disciples  of  Christ,  4;  Theistic 
h,  1 ;  Glory  Band,  4 ;  Gospel  Band,  2 ; 
\ujah  Band,  6 ;  Inghamites,  5 ;  Lutherans, 
do-baptists,4;  Peculiar  People,  12;  Revival 
4  :  Salvation  Army,  134  ;  Spiritualists, 
tomthcottians,  1 ;  Union  Churchmen,  3 ; 
font  Churchmen,  1 ;  Protestant  Non- 
mists,    5;    Protestants    Unsectarian,    1; 


Protestant  Trinitarian  Dissenter s,Z.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  some  congregations  which 
refuse  to  be  designated  at  all,  one  of  them 
calling  itself  "  Bound  by  no  creed  or  confession 
of  faith."  Others  are  named  after  the  towns 
where  they  meet. 

Distaff  Day. —  The  day  after  the 
Epiphany,  so  called  because  on  that  day 
weaving  was  resumed  after  the  close  of  the 
Christmas  Festival. 


. — The  art  of  foretelling 
future  events  by  special  signs  or  tokens, 
through  which  the  Deity  was  supposed  to  re- 
veal His  purpose.  It  was  more  of  a  business 
than  a  religion,  founded  on  traditional  routine. 
Various  modes  of  divination  were  current 
among  the  ancients.  Tentative  sacrifices 
were  offered,  and  the  victim's  approach  to 
the  altar,  especially  whether  it  was  silent  or 
uttered  a  cry,  whether  it  resisted  or  was 
passive,  was  carefully  noted.  The  entrails, 
too,  were  afterwards  inspected  for  favourable 
or  unfavourable  indications;  and  even  the 
very  curl  of  the  smoke,  its  density  or  rarity, 
and  other  minor  details, were  all  considered  sig- 
nificant and  prophetic.  The  flight  and  voices 
of  birds,  again,  as  the  word  auspice  indicates — 
derived  from  the  Latin  words  avis-spicio, 
signifying  the  inspection  of  birds — were 
regarded  as  full  of  divine  meaning.  Some 
birds,  also,  were  thought  to  be  lucky,  others 
unlucky;  and  when  the  beholder  faced  the 
north,  a  bird  on  the  right  hand,  or  east,  was 
a  favourable  omen  ;  on  the  left  hand,  or  west, 
an  unfavourable  one.  The  phenomena,  too, 
in  heaven  and  earth,  were  likewise  regarded 
as  prophetic,  and  even  some  of  the  commonest 
occurrences  of  ordinary  life.  In  Holy  Scrip- 
ture we  read  of  Balak's  messengers  with  the 
rewards  of  divination  in  their  hands.  Probably, 
therefore,  the  seven  altars  with  their  seven 
sacrifices,  offered  according  to  Balaam's  desire, 
were  part  and  parcel  of  his  divining  art,  by 
which  he  exercised  his  skill,  and  through  which 
he  expected  some  sign  in  response.  A  mode  of 
divination  by  arrows  is  alluded  to  by  Ezekiel, 
and  it  is  mentioned  also  by  Homer.  Three 
arrows  were  chosen,  one  of  which  was  marked 
as  affirmative,  the  second  as  negative,  the 
third  was  left  blank  as  neutral.  These  were 
shaken  together  in  a  vessel,  and  according  as 
one  or  the  other  fell  out,  the  will  of  the 
Deity  was  ascertained.  If  the  neutral  arrow 
was  thrown  out,  the  process  was  repeated 
till  a  decisive  answer  was  returned.  Similar 
superstitions,  with  modifications,  have  come 
down  to  modern  times.  The  grouping  of 
coffee-grounds  or  tea-leaves  in  a  cup  ;  the  use 
of  the  hazel  wand — a  forked  branch  being 
specially  chosen — in  order  to  discover  by  its 
dip  downwards,  as  held  in  the  hand,  the 
existence  of  springs  or  metals  in  the  soil 
underneath;  the  ancient  custom  of  opening 
the  works  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  or  even  the 
Scriptures,  at  random,  as  affording  a  clue  to 
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one's  lot  or  destiny  in  the  first  words  that 
met  the  eye,  are  instances  in  point.  Astro- 
logy, too,  by  which  we  read  our  fate  in  the 
stars ;  palmistry,  by  which  we  decipher  it  in 
the  lines  of  the  opened  hand ;  even  the  act  of 
sneezing,  itching  fingers,  burning  ears,  all 
were  regarded  as  significant  to  those  skilled 
in  their  interpretation :  nor  have  such  super- 
stitions altogether  died  out  even  yet  in  some 
quarters. 

Divorce. — The  separation  between  man 
and  wife  was  at  one  time  a  rare  thing  with 
the  ancient  Romans.  It  was  only  allowed 
apparently  on  account  of  unfaithfulness,  and 
there  were  strict  formalities  to  be  observed, 
showing  how  sacred  the  law  of  marriage  was 
regarded.  But  with  the  growth  of  luxury 
came  laxity  of  principle,  and  divorce  for 
frivolous  reasons  became  common.  It  seems 
that  it  was  even  thus  among  the  Jews. 
Though  Moses,  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts, 
allowed  the  husband  to  give  "a  writing  of 
divorcement,"  there  is  no  actual  mention  of 
such  instruments  being  used  before  the  days  of 
Isaiah.  In  Jeremiah,  and  also  in  Malachi, 
they  are  spoken  of  as  not  uncommon.  Our 
Saviour  disallowed  them  all  except  on  the 
score  of  adultery.  But  a  question  has  arisen 
in  the  Christian  Church  whether  even  in  this 
case  a  full  divorce  is  warrantable.  That  a 
separation  as  to  living  together  is  allowable 
is  plain,  but  it  is  not  so  plain  whether,  when 
a  husband  has  parted  from  his  wife  for  un- 
faithfulness, she  is  at  liberty  to  marry  again. 
St.  Augustine  confesses  that  the  question  is 
not  clearly  determined  by  the  words  of  our 
Saviour.  The  Greek  Church  allows  this, 
and  it  has  been  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
Christian  Emperors  (e.g.  Constantino),  nor 
did  the  Council  of  Florence,  though  the 
Roman  Canon  Law  is  different,  regard  this 
difference  as  a  sufficient  reason  to  hinder 
the  coalition  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  The  Roman  Church,  however,  is 
most  strict  in  its  rules:  the  very  fact  that 
marriage  is  made  a  sacrament  necessitates  such 
strictness,  and  the  broad  principle  is  laid  down 
that "  no  human  power  can  dissolve  the  bond  of 
marriage  when  ratified  and  consummated 
between  baptised  persons."  If  two  unbap- 
tised  persons  have  married,  and  one  after- 
wards become  Christian,  and  the  other  refuses 
to  live  peaceably  and  without  insult  to  the 
Christian  religion,  this  marriage  may  be  dis- 
solved. So  may  that  contracted  by  persons 
who  afterwards  agree  to  take  up  the  monastic 
life. 

In  Protestant  countries,  where  the  religious 
bodies  have  come  more  under  the  civil  powers, 
these  powers  claimed  the  right  of  regulating 
marriage  and  divorce.  In  England  the  old 
law  remained  for  a  long  time ;  in  other  lands 
legislation  on  this  subject  soon  began.  Then 
'  in  England,  about  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  Reformation,  the  law  was  altered  so  that 


divorce  for  proved  adultery  was  to  b 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  each  sept 
while  judicial  separations  were  pi 
by  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  But 
was  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  for  b 
divorce  possible  only  through  the  ej 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  it  was  p 
to  the  rich  and  not  to  the  poor, 
brated  sentence  of  Justice  Maule, 
he  bitterly  satirised  the  existing  It 
great  effect  on  public  opinion,  and 
new  Divorce  Court  was  establisl 
jurisdiction  over  all  such  matters, 
was  made  possible  for  adultery  of 
and  for  adultery,  with  certain  othea 
of  the  husband,  and  judicial  sepai 
allowed  for  cruelty  or  two  yean' 
Divorce  might  be  followed  by  re- 
in other  countries  facilities  for  d 
much  greater ;  incompatibility  of  te 
even  mutual  consent  are  held  to  be  i 
grounds.  The  result  has  been  to 
moral  tone  to  such  a  terrible  ext 
create  a  reaction  towards  better  to 
some  of  the  United  States  it  is 
divorces  have  multiplied  to  a  ratio 
ten  marriages.  The  Divorce  Refer; 
was  formed  in  consequence,  and 
joined  by  many  Christians  of  all  <3 
tions     [See  further  under  M*m»" 

Doceto  (Gr.  5o*€?»s  "to  ap 
"seem").  This  name  was  apphe 
branch  of  the  Gnostics  (q.v.)  who  bel 
the  body  of  Jesus  was  a  mere  phantc 
only  appeared  to  perform  the  fund 
man,  and  had  no  reality.  The  Crucil 
averred  to  be  only  an  appearance! 
denied  the  Resurrection  and  Asoso 
deed,  their  belief  entirely  destroy* 
trine  of  the  Atonement.  This  hn 
chiefly  out  of  the  Greeks  philosop 
the  essential  impurity  of  matter,  a 
fore  they  said  that  Jesus  could  not  i 
substantial  body,  as  a  divine  and 
being  would  never  unite  hi™"^f 
was  earthly  and  material. 

Doctor. — An  account  of  this  til 
found  under  Degrees.  Some  speril 
were  added  to  the  title  of  doctor  Q 
coming  into  use;  such  as  Doctor  j 
Doctor  Seraphicus,  etc.  In  tan 
Church  the  word  didaskalot  is  used 
doctor,  being  the  word  used  a 
Testament  for  "  master  "  or  "  tead 
this  is  only  given  to  teachers  of  ' 
tures.  There  are  several  sorts.  Imt 
at  Constantinople,  for  instance,  tfci 
of  the  Gospels  was  called  "  Didastj 
Gospels,"  while  "the  Apostle's  dost 
the  expounder  of  St.  Paul's  Epistas) 
Church  the  degree  of  Didaakalos  k 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

The  four  great  doctors  of  the  On 
are  Athanasius,  the  Defender  of  tf 
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■su*  the  Great,  the  patron  of  Monaa- 

"gory  of  Naiianiua,   the  profound 
hrysuntom,  the  eloquent, 
■f  the  Latin  Church  are  Jerome,  the 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar 
Lmbrose,  Augustine  of  Hippo,  Ore- 

ireet 

m'  Common*  is  a  college  for  the 
of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  situate 
Bennefs  Hill,  near  Paul's  Wharf, 
chased  for  the  ecclesiastical  lawyers 
lea-inning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
Harvev,  Doctor  of  Civil  and  Canon 
ter  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Pre- 
f  Ely,  and  Dean  of  the  Arches,  a 
ed  alike  for  his  learning  and  piety. 
>  time  the  citiliatu  and  eanonitti  were 

Paternoster  How,  in  a  leas  con- 
tuse, afterwards  the  Queen's  Head 

Lord  Mount  joy  had  previously 
this  new  college,  and  Doctor  Har- 
«d  a  lease  of  a  hundred  years  of  it 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  at 
rental  of  five  marks.  The  original 
as  burnt  down  in  the  great  fire  of 
but  afterwards  rebuilt  Doctors' 
consisted  originally  of  six  courts — 
of  Arches,  the  Court  of  Audience, 
if  Prerogative,  the  Court  of  Faculty 
natation,  the  Court  of  Delegates, 
igh  Court  of  Admiralty.  Here  also 
Vicar- General,  the  Chancellors  of 
ishop  of  Canterbury  and  tho  Bishop 
,  the  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  and  the 
commonly    called    Licentiates,    or 

who  were  the  practisers  in  these 
he  only  courts  which  now  exercise 
ions  in  this  quarter  are  the  Arch- 
'■ourt,  the  Faculty  Court,  and  the 
tdmiralty.  The  Prerogative  Court 
reed  in  the  Probate  Court,  and  the 
alegntea  is  transferred  to  the  Judicial 
i  of  the  Privy  CounciL 
HO.  [Thbolooy.-J 
idge,  Philip.— An  eminent  Dis- 
inirter,  bom  in  London  June  26th, 
I  near  Lisbon,  Oct.  26th,  1751.  At 
e  seemed  more  dead  than  alive,  and 
ded  as  still-born ;  but  a  servant 
herwise,  and  through  her  exertions 
-as  prolonged.  His  mother  gave 
Irst  lessons  in  religion  from  the 
*  in  the  chimney-place  of  their 
hich  were  pictured  scenes  from  the 
rw  Testament* ;  and  the  impressions 

were  never  afterwards  forgotten. 
[than  in  1715,  after  some  hesitation 
is  plans,  he  became  pastor  to  the 
on  at  Kibworih,  in  Leicestershire, 
devoted  himself  to  study.  As  he 
'If,  "  T  live  almost  like  a  tortoise, 
its  shell,  almost  always  in  the  aamo 

same  house,  the  same  chamber." 
vorth  he  removed  to  Market  Har- 


borough  in  1725,  though  still  keeping  up  his 
connection  with  the  former  place.     A  vacancy 
occurring  at  Hertford,  he  was  recommended 
for  the  pastorate  there,  and  two  members  of 
the  congregation  were  deputed  to  hear  him 
preach.    Their  report  on  that  occasion  was 
almost  humorous,  for  they  objected  to  him  as 
a  legal  preacher,  because  the  ten  command- 
ments were  written  on  the  chapel-  walls,  and 
because  there  was  a  clerk  who  said  the  Amen 
at  the  end  of  each  prayer.     In  1728  he  settled 
at  Nottingham,    where,   in   addition   to   bis 
ministerial  duties,  he  conducted  a  Theological 
Academy,  and  with  marked  success.     In  1736 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  conferred  On  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.    Among 
his  many  publications,  the  following  alone 
call  for  special  notice : — The  Family  Eipoiilor : 
a  Farophrate  and  Veriien  of  the  Sea  Testament, 
with  Critical  Note*,  and  a  Practical  JmprazerHetit 
of  tach  Section.     Of  tnese  several  parts  of  the 
work,  the  Paraphrase  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  side  by  side  with  the  original  narrative 
in  parallel  columns :   to  use  a  phrase  lately 
coined,  his"  elongated  "version  of  the  Gospel 
shows  but  ill  in  close  proximity  with  the  plain 
unvarnished  story  itself-     But  the  fault  is  not 
I  so  much  in  the  author,  as  in  the  very  nature 
'  of  his  attempt.     The  Critical  Notes  are  now 
'   mostly  obsolete  ;  while  the  Practical  Improve- 
'   ment,  appended  to  each  section,  abounds  with 
much  piety  and   common  sense.    His  next 
I   great  work,  The  Sim  and  I'rogrm  of  Jleligion 
in  the  Soul,  still  maintains  a  place  in  religious 
i  literature  ;  yet  it  has  one  flaw,  inasmuch  as  it 
!   seems  to  take  for  granted  that  every  man's 
personal   experience    must   advance   through 
!  the  same  stages,  and  run  in  the  same  channels, 
|   As  for  his  hymns,  though  somewhat  rugged 
in  style,  and  without  the  copious  sweetness  of 
Tlr.  Watts  at  his  best,  they  are  never  defaced 
by  familiarities  of  address  bordering  on  ir- 
reverence.    As  a  specimen  of  his  verse,  his 
celebrated  epigram,  considered  by  Dr.  Johnson 
the  best  in  our  literature,  is  subjoined — 
||  Live,  while  yon  live,"  the  Epicure  would  sav, 

"  And  gHvs  to  God  each  momont  W ttl Bias  ;" 
]  Lord,  in  mv  view  let  both  united  be : 

I  ll.o  in  pleasure  while  I  live  to  Thee. 

In  1747  Dr.  Doddridge  published  a  book  called 
Seme  Remarkable  Fauaget  in  the  life  of  tie 
Bon.  Colonel  Jama  Gardiner,  who  fell  at 
I  Prestonpans.  It  narrates  that  soldier's  extra- 
ordinary conversion  by  means  of  a  dream. 
Dr.  Doddridge  married  in  1730  Mrs.  Mary 
Maris,  of  Worcester,  who  long  survived  him. 
Dodwell,  Hrcal  (i.  in  Dublin,  1642). 
— Hia  father  had  property  in  Ireland,  but  lost 
it  in  tho  Rebellion,  and  in  1648  he  brought  his 
family  to  England  and  settled  in  York.  Henry 
spent  five  yearn  at  the  York  Free  School,  and 
while  there  lost  hia  parents,  and  was  left  in  a 
state  of  penury;  but  in  1654  his  maternal 
undo  adopted  him,  and  in  1656  sent  him  to 
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Trinity  College,   Dublin;  here  he  gained  a 
fellowship,  which,  however,  he  relinquished 
in  1666  on  account  of  conscientious  scruples 
about  taking    holy  orders.      After   residing 
some  years  at  Oxford,  he  returned  to  Ireland 
in   1672    and  introduced    himself  to  public 
notice  by  publishing  a  theological  tract  en- 
titled De    Obstinatione,  by  his  college  tutor, 
Dr.  Stearne,  to  which  he  wrote  a  learned  pre- 
face.    In  1674  ho  settled  in  London,  and  from 
this  time  till  his  death  led  a  life  of  busy 
authorship.     Many  of  his  publications  wore  on 
Popish  and  Nonconformist  controversies  ;  they 
exhibit  a  minute  learning,  and  both  in  his 
writings  and  actions  he  showed  a  perfect  con- 
scientiousness and  utter  disregard  for  personal 
consequences.     Dodwoll  was  chosen  in  1688 
Camden  Professor  of  History  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  but  in  1691  had  to  relinquish 
the  post,  as  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.  He  defended 
the   Nonjuring   bishops,  and  declared  those 
to  be  "  schismatics "  who  submitted,  and  he 
left  the  Church  of  England,  but  afterwards 
returned  to  it.      He  retired  to  Cookham,  in 
Berkshire,  and  afterwards  went  to  Shottes- 
brooke,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days. 
The  works  for  which  he  is  remembered  wore 
all  written   in   the  latter  part  of  his   life; 
among  them  are  some  chronological  essays, 
drawn  up  with  great  ability.     His  principal 
work  is  considered  to  be  De  Yeterxbus  Gra- 
corum  Romanorumque  Cyclis,  Obiterque  de  Cyclo 
Judaorum  ac  AState  Chrinti,  Dissertatumes,  4 to, 
Oxford,    1701.      In   1706    he  published  An 
Epistolary  Discourse,  proving  from  the  Scriptures 
and  the  first  Fathers  that  the  Soul  is  a  Prin- 
ciple naturally  mortal,  but  immortalised  actually 
by   the  pleasure  of  God,   to  punishment  or   to 
reward,  by  its  union  with  the  Divine  baptismal 
Spirit ,   where  it  is  proved  that  none  have  the 
power  of  giving  this  Divine  immortalising  Spirit 
since  the  Apostles,  but  only  the  Bishops.     This 
extravagant  doctrine   raised  a  great  outcry 
against  the  writer.     Henry  Dodwell  died  at 
Shottesbrooke,  June  7th,  1711.     His  eldest 
son,    Henry,  a   barrister,   published   a   tract 
called  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument, 
which  we  have  noticed  in  the  article  Deists; 
and  another  son,  William,  a  clergyman,  dis- 
tinguished himself    by   some    pamphlets  on 
miracles  in  the  controversy  with  Dr.  Conyera 
Middleton. 

Dogma.  —  The  history  of  the  present 
application  of  this  word  is  curious.  It  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  HokcTv,  "to  seem,"  and 
therefore  signifies  that  which  seems  true  to 
inyone — an  opinion.  It  thus  becomes  applied 
to  philosophic  opinions,  placita;  and  as  the 
opinions  of  philosophers  were  held  in  respect, 
it  came  to  signify  opinions  delivered  with 
authority,  something  like  "  counsel's  opinion  " 
now.  Hence  it  passed  to  the  sense  of  authori- 
tative decrees  [Plato  and  Xenophon,  apud 
Lid  dell  and  Scott],  and  is  applied  both  in  the 


LXX.  and  New  Testament  to  dec 

by  the  State  [Dan.  iL  13,  iii.  10, 

and  in  Acts  xvi.  4  to  the  decrees  ia 

Christian  Church.    Bishop  Martex 

"  A  dogma  is  not  a  84£o,  not  a 

human  opinion,  not  an  indefinite,  va 

nor  is  it  a  mere  truth  of  reason, 

versal  validity  can  be  made  clear  * 

matical  or  logical  certainty ;  it  is 

faith,  derived  from  the  authority  c 

and    Revelation   of   God;    a  pod 

therefore — positive  not  merely  b 

the  positiveness  with  which  it  is 

but  also  by  virtue  of  the  authorit 

it  is  sealed.     Dogmatics  is  the  sci 

presents  and  proves  the  Christiai 

regarded  as  forming  a  connects 

Hence  it  follows  that  Christian  dog 

not  be  regarded  as  matters  of  opin 

they  be  viewed  from  without  by 

teacher.    He  assumes  at  the  out* 

of  Christianity,  independently  of 

tion.     He  does  not  investigate  i 

ascertain  whether  what  he  holds 

in  order  that  he  may  gain  a  deepe 

knowledge    of  the  truth  which 

accepts.    He    starts,    not   from 

from   faith,   hence  his  province 

from    that    of    philosophical    oi 

criticism.     He    is  not  wanderin 

search   of  a  faith,  but  stands  in 

of  one;   and   that  faith  he  acoc 

ground  of  its  being  revealed  by  G 

This    revelation    was    £iven    th 

by  means  of  the  Christian  Char 

this  point  we  enter  into  the  regie* 

versy.      For    the    Roman    Cathc 

claims  to  possess  a  living  apostol 

abiding  inspiration,  whereby  the 

councils  and  the  authoritative   u 

the  Pope  have  an  authority  as 

that  of  the  first  Apostles.    The 

theology,  on  the  other  hand,  declai 

that  religion  is  genuine  which  a 

to  be  Apostolic.   Protestantism  rej 

tianity  as  a  gospel  of  free  grao 

all  men  alike ;  the  Roman  Cathc 

regards  it  as  a  new  law,  an  authi 

ternal  authority  to  which  all  mm 

a  hierarchy  endowed  with  pow 

once  and  for  all  the  precepts  € 

It  makes  no  appeal  to  inward  con 

rests  all  on  the  external  canon. 

supplements  the  teaching  of  the 

by  tradition,  i.e.,  the  handing  do 

all  time  of  the  manner  in  whiol 

ages  received  the  Gospel,  and  i 

which  they  held  it.     The  Protei 

that  there  is  nothing  which  can 

the  original  form  has  been   prt 

further  that  it  can  be  shown  that  it 

preserved.     It  is  clear  that   thfl 

which  produced  the  New  Testate 

continued  in  the  post- Apostolic 

apocryphal  literature  grew  up,  I 

oral  traditions  of  the  Apostles  1 
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rly  to  disfigurement.  Bat  the  Scrip- 
mained  like  a  rook  against  which  the 
raging  wares  ceased  not  to  toss.  They 
own  themselves  sufficient  to  teach  us 
s  dogmas  of  the  Apostles  were  ;  these 
are  complete.  Without  the  Scriptures 
lid  have  bad  no  firm  hold,  and  it  was 
light  of  the  Scriptures  that  the  re- 
were  able  to  cast  out  the  corrup- 
id  impostures  which  long  ages  had 
upon  the  Church.  They  fell  back 
ite  creeds  which  the  Church  had 
up  before  it  was  divided,  but  rested 
iceptance  of  them,  not  upon  tradi- 
*U,  but  upon  the  Scripture*  of  truth. 
ss  creeds,  then,  and  the  interpreta- 
them,  belongs  the  province  of  dog- 
ieology.  It  treats  the  parts  of  them 
ily,  and  also  regards  them  as  a  whole, 
forth  their  relation  to  each  other, 
them  from  Scripture,  examines  their 
i  with  respect  to  philosophy  and  science, 
Iss  the  theological  results  which  spring 
sm.    [Thbolooy.] 

linic  St.,  bom  in  1170  at  Calar- 
small  town  in  the  diocese  of  Osma,  in 
sme.  At  sii  yean  of  age  he  began 
cation  under  his  uncle,  the  Arch-priest 
dsl  de  Ystan,  and  at  the  age  of  thir- 
weeded  to  the  University  of  Palencia, 
be  remained  for  six  yean,  devoting 
to  religious  austerities,  and  being  so 
tal  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  and 
<  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
bop  of  Osma,  who  made  him  a  canon 
I,  and  afterwards  ordained  him  priest 
da  him  sub-prior  of  the  chapter.  He 
u  sent  to  preach  as  a  missionary  in  the 
as,  and  in  1204  the  Bishop  Diego  de 
J,  being  sent  as  ambassador  into 
n  France,  took  Dominic  with  him; 
journey  they  came  into  contact  with 
igensefl,  revolters  against  the  faith  and 
'■j  of  Koine,  and  obtained  permission 
ope  Innocent  III.  to  remain  for  some 
mat  country  labouring  for  the  conver- 
these  heretics.  It  was  in  consequence 
linger  which  teemed  to  threaten  the 
Hunch  that  Dominic  resolved  to  carry 
ilan  he  had  long  formed  of  founding 
ous  order,  whose  chief  business  it 
be  to  preach  the  GospeL  convert 
,  defend  the  faith,  and  disseminate 
nity.  Some  account  of  the  fierce  per- 
i  which  was  raised  against  them,  and 
i  Dominic,  to  a  great  extent,  was  the 
Jr.  will  be  found  in  the  article  Alri- 
[Downicjutb.]  He  died  at  Bologna, 
h,  1221,  and  was  canonised  by  Pope 
IX.,  July  13th,  123*. 
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after  Easter.  On  this  day  they  very  often,  if 
not  invariably,  received  confirmation,  and  laid 
the  white  robes  aside :  hence  the  day  was 
called  the  Dominica  in  albi*  dtpotilit,  the 
Sunday  of  Deposition  of  the  Albs.  This 
custom  lasted  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
confirmation  began  to  be  separated,  in  the 
nature  of  the  modern  fashion,  from  baptism. 

Dominical  Latter.— The  Calendar  of 
Pagan  Rome  was  marked  throughout  with  a 
series  of  the  first  tight  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
which  was  ao  far  identical  with  ours ;  thus 
showing  the  recurrence  of  the  ninth  day,  or 
in  our  reckoning  the  eighth.  These  days 
were  the  "  nundinal,"  or  days  of  public  busi- 
ness, originally  simply  market  days  (Smith's 
Diet,  of  Clou.  Antiq.,  s.v.  "  Calendarium," 
"Nundinal").  This  plan  was  adapted  to 
Christian  purposes  by  dropping  one  letter  and 
ao  using  exactly  in  the  same  way  the  first  ttttn, 
answering  in  number  to  the  seven  days  of  the 
week :  each  recurrence  of  the  same  letter 
marks,  therefore,  the  same  day  of  the  week ; 
and  from  the  principal  use  of  the  system  to 
ascertain  the  Sundays  they  have  acquired  the 
general  name  of  Dominical  or  Sunday  letters. 

But  to  this  rule  there  is  an  exception  in 
leap-year,  every  fourth  year,  since  the  inter- 
calary day  in  such  years,  the  29th  of  February, 
is  not  lettered ;  thus  these  yean  have  /ice 
Sunday  letters,  that  from  March  onwards 
being  one  behind  the  former  in  order,  G  being 
reckoned  as  "  behind"  A.  Again,  since  no  year 
contains  an  exact  number  of  weeks,  common 
years  having  one  day  over  and  leap-years  two, 
when  (1)  one  common  year  follows  another, 
the  letter  of  the  second  year  is  one  behind 
that  of  the  tint ;  when  (2)  a  common  year 
follows  a  leap-year,  tho  letter  of  the  second 
year  is  one  behind  the  first's  second  letter  and 
two  behind  its  first ;  and  (3)  when  a  leap-year 
follows  a  common  year,  the  first  letter  of  tho 
second  year  is  one  behind  that  of  the  first, 
and  its  second  letter  in  two  behind.  From 
this  it  follows  that,  though  if  the  year  con- 
tained an  exact  number  of  weeks  the  Sunday 
letter  would  be  always  the  same,  and  if  leap- 
years  did  not  exist  would  renew  every  teemth 
year ;  aa  things  are,  the  actual  letter  itself  re- 
curs every  tilth  year  as  a  whole-year  letter, 
or  as  a  ten  months'  and  whole-rear  letter,  and 
every  fifth  year  as  a  two-months'  and  whole- 
year  letter,  and  so  far  the  days  of  the  month 
and    week  coincide;    but   at  the  sumo   time. 
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it  the  differ 


of  letters  in  the  leap-years,  they  c- 
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only  r, 


(4x7=)  twonty-ei, 

cycles  the  week-days  and  month-days  coincide 

accurately  through  their  whole  length. 

Since  a  month  also  does  not  contain  (except 
the  ordinary  February)  an  exact  number  of 
weeks,  the  first  letter  in  each  month  must 
differ  ;  as  tho  old-fashioned  memorial  couplet 
will  show,  whore  each  word  begins  with   tha 


Good  C  hria  tnptaer  I 

Thus  a  mm  knowing  these  lines,  and  the 
Sunday  letter  of  the  year,  may  be  to  some 
extent  independent  of  almanacks ;  the  letter 
his  prayer-book  will  tell  him  how  to  find- 
But  since  some  men  have  not  got  prayer-books, 
some  who  have  them  do  not  read  the  tables  in 
them,  and  some  who  read  the  tables  do  not 
understand  them,  it  may  here  be  stated  that 
to  find  the  Sunday  letter  for  the  rest  of  this 
nineteenth  century,  we  are  to  add  to  the  year 
its  fourth  part,  without  fractions,  and  to  divide 
the  sum  by  7  ;  the  remainder  gives  the  letter 
thus,  O-A,  1— G,  2— F,  3— E,  4— D,  6— C, 
6 — B.  For  the  next,  the  twentieth  century, 
we  are  to  add,  besides  the  fourth  part,  the 
number  6,  and  to  proceed  as  before.  Id  leap- 
years,  t.».,  years  (except  1900,  which  is  a 
common  year)  divisible  by  *  without  remainder, 
the  letter  thus  found  will  be  the  second :  the 
first,  as  above,  will  be  that  next  in  order  of  the 
alphabet. 

Dominicale. — Either  a  linen  veil  form- 
erly worn  on  the  head  by  women  in  communi- 
cating, or  a  fair  linen  cloth  in  which  they  re- 
ceived the  bread,  instead  of  in  the  bare  palm 
of  their  hand ;  probably  the  term  is  more 
correctly  applied  to  the  former  custom,  as  it 
is  still  to  bo  seen  in  use  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
DominioUU* — The  first  order  of  Preach- 
ing Priam,  founded  by  St.  Dominic,  and  ap- 
proved by  Pope  Innocent  III.  at  the  Council 
of  Lateran  in  1215,  and  confirmed  the  follow- 
ing year  by  his  successor,  Honorius  III. 
Their  founder  at  first  adopted  the  rule  of  the 
Augustinian  Canons,  but  in  1220  altered  the 
constitution,  enjoining  absolute  poverty  and 
great  austerities.  The  first  monastery  was 
established  at  Toulouse,  through  the  bounty 
of  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  and  Simon, 
Earl  of  Montfort.  In  1213  was  founded 
the  Dominican  monastery  in  Paris,  in  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques,  whence  they  were  afterwards 
called  Jacobins.  They  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress in  Europe  and  elsewhere;  indeed,  the 
number  of  monasteries  was  so  great  that  the 
order  was  divided  into  forty-five  provinces, 
having  spread  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 
"  By  Dominic,"  says  Dean  Milman,  "  Christ- 
endom was  at  once  overspread  with  a  host 
of  zealous,  active,  devoted  men,  whoso  func- 
tion whs  popular  instruction.  They  were 
gathered  from  every  country,  and  spoke, 
therefore,  every  language  and  dialect.  In  a 
few  years,  from  the  sierras  of  Spain  to  the 
steppes  of  Russia,  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Thames,  the  Trent,  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  old 
faith,  in  its  fullest  medieval,  imaginative,  in- 


_ntellectual  n 

logna,  Paris,  Oxford — are  invaded, 

polled  to  admit  these  stern  apost 

swerving  orthodoxy;  their  seal  i 
leaped  the  pale  of  Christendom ;  tl 
fearlessly  into  the  remote  darkness  i 
and  Mohammedan  lands,  from  wh 
back  rumours,  which  are  constant 
the  minds  of  their  votaries,  of  worn 
versions,  and  not  lee*  wonderful  mai 
This  order  has  furnished  a  great  : 
eminent  writers,  amongst  them  8 
Aquinas,  Savonarola,  las  Cass* 
Magnus,  St.  Raymond  of  Pennaforl 
Martyr,  Cardinal  Caietan,  Douiir. 
etc.  It  has  also  produced  three  P 
cardinals,  three- and- twenty  patri 
hundred  and  fifty  archbishops,  eigl 
bishops,  forty-three  nuncios  or  leg! 
nine  masters  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  < 
confessors  to  the  Kings  of  Spain, 
Aragon,  fifteen  confessors  to  the 
Portugal,  sixteen  to  the  Kings  of  1 
to  the  Kings  of  England,  and  twe 
the  Kings  of  Poland.  St.  Dominic 
lished  an  order  of   swu,    who  fol 

In  1221  St  Dominic  sent  Gilbert  i 
with  twelve  brothers  into  Engis 
they  founded  their  first  house 
They  founded  a  house  in  London 
and  in  1276  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
granted  them  two  streets  near  tit 
where  they  erected  a  large  monasfc 
that  part  is  still  called  Blackfrisn 
being  given  from  the  colour  of  t 
Their  numbers  increased  so  much. 
following  two  hundred  years  that 
solution  of  the  monasteries  they 
three     houses    in    England       f! 

Domini*,  Makcdb  Astontob  i 
1566,  of  an  ancient  family,  at  A 
const  of  Dalmatia.  He  was  edi 
in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Loretto,  t 
University  of  Padua.  Hon,  wt 
bis  novitiate  for  the  order  of  . 
taught  mathematics,  physics,  and 
and  wrote  a  work  on  optics,  in 
pointed  out  that  in  the  rainbonj 
undergoes  in  each  raindrop  two 
and  an  intermediate  reflection. 
commendation  of  the  Emperor 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  Segni  k 
two  years  later  Archbishop  of  B 
he  quarrelled  with  the  Pope  (Pi 
the  question  of  the  endowment 
ecclesiastical  establishments  in  fj 
Republic  Being  suspected  qt 
towards  the  Reformed  Church,  ha 
best  to  resign  hie  archbishopric  M 
Venice  in  1615,  and  the  follow! 
came  to  England,  where  he  was) 
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received  by  James  I. ,  who  made  him  Dean 
of  Windsor.    He  now  wrote  his  Be  Republicd 
Ictkiiattied,  to  show  that  the  Pope  had  no 
supremacy  oyer  other  bishops.     De  Dominis, 
however,  was  restless  and  inconstant,  and  in 
1622  we  find  him  in  Brussels,  returned  to  the 
Soman  Church,    and    praying     forgiveness 
from  the  Pope  (Gregory  XV.).     But  some 
intercepted  letters  indicated  that  his  recanta- 
tion was  not  sincere;  and   on   his   arrival 
in  Borne  he  was  arrested,  confined  in  the 
Cattle  of  St  Angelo,  and  brought  before  the 
Inquisition.      He  died  in  September,  1624, 
Wore  the  final  sentence  had  been  given ;  and 
song  convicted  of  heresy,  his  body  was  dis- 
•  interred  and  burnt,  and  his  ashes  thrown  into 
Ike  liber. 

Dominus  Vobiscnm  ("The  Lord  be 
with  you  "). — The  salutation  of  the  people  by 
the  priest 

» 

Donnitian.  Persecution  of.  —  This  is 
Apposed  to  nave  been  the  second  of  the 
so-called  ten  persecutions  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian, the  first  having  taken  place  under 
Nero,  after  the  conflagration  at  Rome,  and 
vis  confined  to  Rome.  The  persecution 
under  Domitian,  which,  according  to  Gibbon, 
hardly  deserves  such  a  name,  was  marked  not 
so  much  by  the  free  use  of  the  sword  of  the 
executioner  as  by  frequent  sentences  of 
banishment.  Yictorinus  and  Jerome  both 
declare  that  St  John  was  exiled  and  sent  to 
Patmoa  during  this  persecution;  and  the 
attentates  also  that  he  was  liberated  at  the 
•acesrion  of  Nerva.  The  Christians  were 
often  confounded  with  the  Jews,  and  from 
tfcii  arose  many  of  their  troubles.  When 
Titos  destroyed  Jerusalem,  he  ordered  that 
the  Jews  should  pay  to  Rome  the  tribute 
they  bad  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  pay  to 
tie  Temple.  Domitian  rigidly  enforced  this 
tax,  and  many  Christians  were  obliged  to 
jay  it  But  the  chief  thing  of  which 
the  Christians  were  accused  was  atheism. 
The  heathens  would  not  understand  that 
R&pouj  adoration  could  be  confined  to  one 
Ood,and  the  fact  that  the  Christians  had  no 
tuples,  nor  images,  nor  outward  mysteries  in 
their  worship,  encouraged  the  idea  that  they 
*vt  atheists.  The  doctrines  which  they 
taught  influenced  the  heart,  and  wherever 
they  made  way,  the  national  paganism  fled, 
*>  that  the  heathen  priests,  fearing  the  loss  of 
their  livelihood,  circulated  many  calumnies 
•gainst  the  Christians,  and  among  them  this 
•f  atheism.    Acilius  Glabrio  was  put  to  death 

Cthis  charge  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Domi- 
i;  the  consul  Flavius  Clemens,  a  relative  of 
the  Emperor,  also  suffered,  and  his  wife,  Domi- 
feUa,  was  banished.  Another  accusation  was 
vast  of  loyalty,  because  thev  refused  to  treat 
Domitian  as  a  god.  Domitian  reigned  from 
A.n.  81  to  96,  and  this  persecution  took  place 
towards  the  close  of  that  period. 


Domnus  Z.9  a  Bishop  of  Antioch,  lived 
in  the  third  century.  He  was  elected  by  a 
council  of  bishops,  who  met  at  Antioch  in 
269,  in  the  room  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  who 
was  deposed  on  account  of  his  heretical 
opinions  and  irregularity  of  life.  Domnus 
was  the  son  of  Demetrianus,  the  predecessor 
of  Paul.  He  did  not  get  possession  of  the 
see  till  272,  as  Paul,  relying  on  the  support 
of  Zenobia,  retained  the  episcopal  residence 
and  church  belonging  to  it;  but  when  the 
Emperor  Aurelian  regained  Antioch  from 
Zenobia,  he  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the 
bishops,  and  Paul  whs  ejected.  The  episcop- 
ate of  Domnus  was  not  a  long  one ;  he  died 
in  274. 

Domnus  XX.,  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
succeeded  his  uncle  John  in  411.  He  was 
brought  up  by  Euthymius,  the  famous 
anchorite  of  Palestine.  His  uncle  being 
entangled  in  the  Nestorian  heresy,  Domnus 
besought  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  and 
extricate  him,  but  Euthymius,  knowing  the 
weakness  of  his  character,  tried  to  deter  him, 
foretelling  that,  in  the  event  of  his  being 
chosen  successor  to  his  uncle,  knaves  would 
take  advantage  of  the  easiness  of  his  temper, 
and  get  him  deposed.  This  prediction  was 
justified  by  the  event.  He  set  himself 
to  inquire  into  the  orthodoxy  of  various 
bishops,  and  was  the  first  to  impeach 
Eutyches  about  447.  Charges  of  heresy 
were  laid  against  him,  and  he  was  deposed 
by  Dioscorus  at  "the  Council  of  Robbers" 
held  at  Ephesus  in  449,  and  Maximus  was  put 
in  his  place,  Pope  Leo  I.  confirming  his  elec- 
tion. Domnus  was  the  only  bishop  then 
deposed  and  banished  who  was  not  rein- 
stated after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  He 
retired  to  his  monastery,  and  there  ended 
his  days  in  discipline  and  regrets  at  his  own 
weakness  of  character. 

Donaldson,  John  William,  D.D.  (b. 
1812,  d.  1861),  a  learned  classical  and  Hebrew 
scholar,  who  first  became  favourably  known 
by  some  very  able  and  lucid  educational 
works.  But  in  1854  he  published  a  work 
called  Jaahar ;  Fragmenta  Arehetypa  Car- 
minum  Hebraicorum  in  Masorethico  Veteris 
Testamenti  textu  passim  tessellata,  the  substance 
of  which  was  this  :  There  are  allusions  in  two 
places  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Book  of 
Jaahar.  This  book  is  lost,  but  fragments  of 
it  remain  in  the  songs  and  traditions  preserved 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  these  he  professed 
to  have  gathered  out  and  arranged.  The 
book  is  intensely  rationalistic.  Thus  he  con- 
sidered that  the  Deluge  was  a  poetical  variation 
of  the  escape  from  Egypt,  and  identified  Esau 
with  Lamech.  There  is  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  book  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  s. v.  "Jashar."  Its  vagaries  were 
exposed  by  Dr.  Perowne,  the  present  Dean  of 
Peterborough. 
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Donation    of   Constantino.—  The 

legend  runs  that  Constantino  the  Great, 
suffering  from  leprosy,  was  healed  and  after- 
wards baptised  by  Popo  Sylvester,  and  that 
out  of  gratitude  he  bestowed  on  the  Papacy 
the  grant  of  Italy  and  the  provinces  of  the 
West.  In  this  way,  it  is  alleged,  the  tem- 
poral monarchy  of  the  Popes  originated.  The 
document  that  contains  this  story  is  known 
by  the  name  of  The  Donation  of  Constantine  ; 
but  it  was  forged  at  Rome  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  and  was  used  first  to 
extort  from  Pepin  le  Bref  the  Exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  along  with  twenty  towns,  in  order 
to  supply  with  oil  the  lamps  of  the  Roman 
churches,  a  plea  often  put  forth  to  cover  the 
covotousness  of  the  Papacy ;  it  was  afterwards 
employed  in  the  year  777,  by  Pope  Hadrian  I., 
in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Charlemagne, 
Pepin's  son,  in  which  Italy  and  the  West 
were  claimed,  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  an  act  of 
restitution ;  and  in  order  to  show  more  fully 
the  subjection  of  the  Empire  to  the  Papacy, 
of  the  temporal  power  to  the  spiritual,  Con- 
stantine in  this  forgery  is  made  to  relate  how 
he  acted  as  the  Pope's  groom,  and  led  his 
horse  for  him  on  one  occasion. 

The  accredited  author  of  this  forgery  was 
Isidore,  who  also  composed  the  False  Decretal*, 
a  condensed  summary  of  the  supposed  decrees 
of  previous  Popes ;  by  them  the  spiritual  do- 
minion of  the  Popes  was  ratified,  as  by  the 
forged  Donation  of  Constantine  their  temporal 
monarchy  was  affirmed.  The  illiterate  age  and 
warlike  courts  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
easily  swallowed  without  investigation  the 
imposture ;  which  was  afterwards  maintained, 
in  spite  of  ample  exposure,  because  it  was  both 
mixed  up  with  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
the  multitude,  and  with  the  interests  of  the 
Papacy  itself .  In  the  year  1440  Laurentius 
Valla  powerfully  exposed  its  falsehood  ; 
Guicciardini,  the  historian,  followed  suit; 
Ariosto,  the  poet,  in  his  mocking  vein,  makes 
the  Paladin  Astolpho  find  it  in  the  moon 
among  the  things  lost  on  earth;  while,  with 
exquisite  inconsistency,  Pope  Leo  X.  ap- 
proved of  the  poem  in  question  in  a  Bull 
that  he  issued.  The  historian  Gibbon  thus 
sums  up  the  mattor :  "  The  Popes  themselves 
have  indulged  a  smile  at  the  credulity  of  the 
vulgar;  but  a  false  and  obsolete  title  still 
sanctifies  their  reign;  and,  by  the  same  for- 
tune which  has  attended  the  Decretals  and 
the  Sibylline  Oracles,  the  edifice  has  subsisted 
after  the  foundations  have  been  undermined. 
[Decline  and  Fall  of  Roman  Empire,  xlix.] 

Donatists.  —  The  Church  of  North 
Africa,  the  metropolis  of  which  was  Carthage, 
was,  as  Dean  Mil  man  notes,  the  first  of  allthe 
Latin  Churches.  But  from  the  beirinning  it 
was  constantly  disturbed  by  schisms.  The 
first  of  its  great  writers,  Tertullian,  was  a 
Montaniat.  Here  the  Novatian  6ect  in  part 
derived  its  origin.      But  the  Donatist  contro- 


versy, next  to  the  Arian,  was  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  lasting  of  all  the  echini 
of  the  ancient  Church. 

The  origin  of  it  is  first  of  all  to  be  traced  ii 
what  took  place  during  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian.  There  were  some  who  ends* 
voured  to  become  martyrs,  by  ostentauouilj  ' 
proclaiming  their  Christianity ;  some,  pa* 
haps,  who  having  led  abandoned  lives,  hoped 
by  this  to  atone  for  them  by  the  "hapten 
of  blood."  Amongst  those  who  opposed 
this  course  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  nek 
persons  as  martyrs,  were  Mensurius,  Bishop 
of  Carthage,  and  his  Archdeacon,  CaxQJaa. 
Mensurius  dying  in  311,  Caecilian  was  choeei 
as  his  successor,  and  consecrated  by  Felix, 
Bishop  of  Aptunge.  Thereupon,  Botnu  tad 
Celusius,  priests  of  the  same  church,  who 
had  sought  the  episcopate,  projected  a  achim 
in  disgust.  When  CaBcilian  called  for  the 
Church  plate,  which  had  been  hidden  away 
during  the  persecution,  tho  holders,  who 
supposed  that  their  possession  was  not  knows, 
refused  to  give  it  up,  and  the  malcontent 
encouraged  them,  alleging  that  the  episcopate 
of  Caecilian  was  void,  because  his  conaecrator, 
Felix,  was  a  Traditor.  [Tbjldxtob.]  The? 
were  supported  by  Lucilla,  a  lady  of  wealth 
and  influence,  whom  Caecilian  had  offended  by 
reproving  her  for  kissing  the  bones  of  t 
martyr  before  receiving  the  Sacrament  11m 
Numidian  bishops,  seventy  in  number,  met  at 
Carthage,  and  summoned  Caecilian  before 
them.  He  refused  to  appear,  saying  that  if 
they  had  any  charge  to  bring  against  hia 
they  ought  to  attend  and  make  it  good;  that 
if  they  objected  to  hi*  consecration,  they 
might,  if  they  pleased,  give  him  a  new  conse- 
cration. Thereupon  they  pronounced  sentence 
against  him  on  three  grounds: — (1)  Con- 
tumacy ;  (2)  Consecration  by  a  Traditor: 
(3)  Preventing  provisions  being  carried  to  the 
martyrs  in  prison.  They  consecrated  3aa- 
jorinus,  Lucilla's  chaplain,  in  his  place,  and 
sent  a  circular  letter  against  him  to  all  the 
African  bishops.  Some  supported  them,  and 
some  Caecilian,  and  thus  began  a  manifest 
schism. 

In  313  Constantine,  who  had  just  become  ;i 
Emperor,  owned  Caecilian  as  bishop,  by  for*  ^ 
mally  sending  him  charity  money  and  official . 
documents.  Trie  malcontents  thereupon  waited  -; 
on  Annulinus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  who  sent  \ 
their  petition  to  Constantine,  praying  thai 
some  bishops  of  Gaul  might  be  appointed  Ii 
try  the  cause.  Constantine  chose  the  Bishop1 
of  Cologne,  Autun,  Aries,  and  Rome,  at  tit 
same  time  despatching  an  order  to  Annuliawl 
to  convoy  Caecilian  to  Rome  with  ten 
of  his  party,  and  the  same  number  of 
adversaries.  They  came  accordingly  (Oct  2»t 
313).  Donatus,  Bishop  of  Cos®  Nigr®  appear*1 
ing  at  the  head  of  Majorinns's  party.  Gecihw* 
was  acquitted,  but  it  was  decreed  that  wheit 
two  bishops  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
same  see,  the  senior  bishop  was  to  retain  hht1! 
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post,  and  the  other  to  be  provided  with  a  new 
M,  provided  always  that  the  bishop  of  the 
Ifijorinus  party  should  abandon  the  schism. 
It  was  hoped  that  this  would  put  an  end  to 
the  trouble,  but  the  hope  was  vain.  The 
malcontents  petitioned  the  Emperor  for  a 
rehearing,  alleging  that  the  bishops  in  the 
council  at  Rome  had  not  thoroughly  exa- 
mined all  the  articles  of  the  impeachment. 
The  Emperor  accordingly  summoned  a  more 
nunerous  council  at  Aries  in  314.  Caocilian 
hi  again  acquitted,  and  some  canons  were 
dawn  up  with  a  view  of  preventing  further 
difficulties  of  the  kind.  Those  who  had  been 
tnditors  of  the  Scriptures,  of  sacred  vessels, 
or  of  the  names  of  the  faithful,  were  to  be 
deposed  if  convicted  on  clear  testimony,  but 
■ere  hearsay  evidence  was  to  be  rejected, 
lake  accusers  were  to  be  excommunicated, 
tad  not  to  be  readmitted  save  on  the  near 
approach  of  death.  A  man  of  unblemished 
efauacter,  ordained  by  a  traditor,  was  ordained 
lawfully.  Still  the  enemies  of  Caecilian  were 
not  Mtifified.  They  appealed  to  the  Emperor 
against  the  decision  of  the  synod,  and  he, 
though  reluctantly,  heard  the  case  himself, 
it  Milan  (Nov.  8th,  316).  He  reaffirmed 
Qodlian's  acquittal,  and  issued  severe  edicts 
against  the  schismatics.  From  thenceforward 
(kalian's  episcopate  was  admitted  by  the 
Qinrch.  He  lived  until  341.  Majorinus  had 
fed  in  315,  but  his  supporters  continued  the 
■Aism  by  setting  Donatus  in  his  place — not 
the  Bishop  of  Caste  Nigra?  before  mentioned, 
out  a  namesake.  He  was  a  man  of  abilities 
ud  regular  life,  but  of  a  haughty  temper. 
However,  by  the  strength  of  his  character, 
*wl  the  vigour  of  his  conduct,  he  kept  up  his 
party,  and  reinforced  the  schism  in  Africa, 
ttd  is  taid  to  have  requested  his  followers  to 
Raoonoe  the  name  of  Christians  and  to  call 
twelves  after  him.  They  had  a  great 
Unber  of  bishops  and  laity  in  their  interest, 
Hoe  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  un- 
happily  in  outraging  the  Catholics ;  but  per- 
ftfrmjr  that  all  the  rest  of  Christendom 
•flitted  to  Csecilian's  commission,  they  de- 
dwed  that  the  true  Church  was  everywhere 
■***  and  extinguished,  excepting  in  the  small 
JfciaiiKler  among  themselves  in  Africa.  They 
«kwi§e  revived  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
African  bishops,  that  baptism  and  the  other 
■fcraments  administered  out  of  the  Church 
*w»  null  and  to  no  purpose.  Thus  they 
Jjjjoptwed  all  those  who  deserted  from  the 
Catholic  Church  to  their  party;  they  abhorred 
*he  Eucharist  of  the  Catholics,  and  trampled 
Jpon  the  consecrated  elements;  defaced  and 
tart  their  altars,  broke  their  chalices,  washed 
■■*  walls  and  pavement  of  their  churches, 
*d  had  no  regard  to  the  consecrations  of 
fchops  performed  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
fcs  practice  obliged  the  champions  of  the 
horch  (having  first  wiped  off  the  imputa- 
tw  thrown  upon  Felix  and  Caecilian)  to 
ove   against  the  Donatists    that    baptism 


administered  by  schismatics  was  valid,  and  that 
they  had  made  themselves  deeply  guilty  by 
re-baptising  those  baptised  by  the  Catholics. 
The  Donatists,  fancying  that  the  Church  was 
nowhere  but  amongst  themselves,  endeavoured 
to  form  a  party  at  Home,  for  which  purpose 
they  sent  an  African  bishop  thither,  who 
drew  a  little  congregation  into  a  cave,  which 
occasioned  their  being  called  Montenses,  Cam- 
pita,  Jtupitcc ;  and  this  bishop  had  his  suc- 
cession continued  for  some  time  by  others  of 
the  same  persuasion,  who  called  themselves 
Bishops  of  Home  ;  they  likewise  sent  off  more 
of  the  same  character  into  Spain  and  other 
places,  but  they  grew  to  no  considerable 
numbers,  excepting  in  Africa,  where  they 
became  the  stronger  party.  They  are  said 
to  have  had  at  one  time  400  bishops.  The 
Emperor,  perceiving  that  against  such  fanati- 
cism force  was  no  remedy,  wrote  to  the 
Catholic  bishops,  exhorting  them  to  gentle- 
ness towards  the  schismatics,  and  tho  latter 
in  return  told  him  that  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  "fool  of  a  bishop." 
The  Emperor  Constans  despatched  Paulus 
and  Macarius  to  Africa,  who  patched  up  a 
union  for  some  time,  but  Julian  the  Apostate 
declaring  for  liberty  of  conscience,  the  schism 
recommenced  and  continued.  The  Donatists, 
divided  from  the  Church,  proceeded  to  split 
into  parties  amongst  themselves.  The  most 
remarkable  subdivision  was  that  of  the  Cir- 
cumcellians;  they  were  persons  of  the  poorest 
class,  who  went  round  the  cells  (hence  their 
name)  of  country  people,  begging,  declaring 
themselves  the  Lord's  champions,  plundering 
Catholic  churches,  and  robbing  and  murdering 
all  who  refused  to  acknowledge  them.  They 
carried  no  swords,  because  of  our  Lord's 
words  to  St.  Poter  (Matt.  xxvi.  52),  but  they 
had  heavy  clubs  instead,  with  which  they 
beat  their  victims  to  death.  For  years  they 
were  a  terror  to  the  whole  country  around. 
In  410  the  Emperor  Honorius  ordered  a 
conference  at  Carthage ;  it  was  held  before 
Count  Marcellinus ;  a  great  many  bishops  of 
each  party  appeared,  and  seven  on  both  sides 
were  chosen  to  manage  the  dispute.  After 
the  controversy  was  gone  through,  Marcel- 
linus gave  sentence  in  favour  of  the  Catholics, 
and  forbade  the  Donatists*  meetings.  This 
award  was  confirmed  by  Honorius.  The 
Donatists  remained  turbulent,  but  the  in- 
structions the  people  received  from  the 
Catholic  bishops,  and  tho  impracticability  of 
keeping  up  the  schismatical  meetings,  made 
the  party  dwindle  and  decrease.  Those  who 
remained  when  the  Vandals  seized  Africa  had 
their  share  of  suffering  with  the  Catholics, 
and  were  almost  all  expelled  from  the  country. 
There  were,  however,  somo  of  them  still  there 
in  Gregory  the  Great's  time,  i.e.,  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries. 

Donatives.  —  Certain  incumbencies,    of 
which  a  few  still  remain  in  England,  where 
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the  patron  appoints  the  incumbent  by  a  simple 
deed  under  his  hand  and  seal;  no  presentation 
to  the  bishop,  no  institution  and  induction 
by  him,  is  required,  and  the  patron  himself  is 
also  sole  ordinary  and  visitor.  The  incum- 
bent is,  however,  required  to  be  a  priest,  and 
to  qualify  himself  by  subscription  and  "  read- 
ing-in"  like  other  clerks,  but  he  resigns  to 
his  patron,  and  may  also  be  deprived  by  him. 
A  donative  is  not  subject  to  lapse,  and  the 
bishop  can  only  compel  the  patron  to  fill  it 
by  spiritual  censures.  It  is  extinguished  (by 
Act  of  Parliament)  if  augmented  by  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,  and  also  (though  different 
decisions  have  been  given  on  this  point)  if 
the  patron,  of  his  free  will,  present  his  clerk 
to  the  bishop  for  institution. 

The  origin  of  donatives  is  not  by  any  means 
clear ;  they  must  be  supposed  to  have  arisen 
in  early  times  by  leave  of  the  bishop  to  certain 
lords  of  manors  or  others,  or,  possibly,  by 
neglect  of  the  bishop  to  enforce  his  rights,  till 
a  prescription  was  gradually  created.  Their 
existence  at  the  present  time  is  not  well  to  be 
defended,  and  it  is  statod  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lee, 
the  well-known  episcopal  secretary  (Report  on 
Sale  of  Living*,  1880,  p.  52)  that  it  was  by 
an  oversight  they  were  not  abolished  at  the 
same  time  with  peculiars.  The  same  report  (pp. 
22 — 25)  may  be  consulted  for  an  account  of  a 
particular  donative  in  the  diocese  of  Win- 
chester, and  also  (pp.  12,  13,  86)  for  the  bad 
use  which  may  be  made  of  them. 

Donne,  John  (b.  1573,  d.  1631).— His 
father,  an  ironmonger  in  London,  was  of  an  old 
Welsh  family ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Hey  wood,  well  known  for  his  epigrams ; 
both  parents  were  Roman  Catholics. 

Donne's  father  dying  when  ho  was  two  years 
of  age,  his  education  devolved  on  his  mother, 
a  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  being 
a  strict  devotee  herself,  had  him  carefully  in- 
structed in  her  own  religious  persuasion.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  sent  to 
Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  whence,  according  to  Wal- 
ton, he  was  soon  transplanted  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  This  latter  point,  how- 
ever, is  disputed,  and  what  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciphering  his  exact  movements  at 
this  time  is  the  fact  that,  while  we  are  told  he 
went  to  Oxford  in  1584,  and  Walton  says  he 
continued  at  Cambridge  till  his  seventeenth 
year,  some  of  his  verses  found  after  his  death 
8 peak  of  his  being  with  Prince  Maurice  in  the 
Low  Countries  in  the  year  1587. 

Travels  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  occu- 
pied some  years,  and  on  his  return  home,  in 
1591,  he  set  himself  to  consider  dispas- 
sionately the  differences  between  the  Re- 
formed and  Roman  Churches — a  cotirso  of 
study  which  ended  in  his  joining  the  English 
Church.  About  this  time,  too,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  student  of  law, 
though  he  did  not  neglect  his  favourite  pur- 
suit, theology,  besides  occasionally  composing 


poems  and  satires.  His  verse,  though  Tonga 
and  deformed  by  the  current  conceits  of  the 
time,  was  often  original  and  vigorous,  thoaga 
somewhat  obscure  from  its  ultra-meUphyncal 
complexion.  His  satires  especially  were  Hing- 
ing and  sharp,  containing  vivid  pictura  of 
contemporary  life  and  manners,  but  often  tw 
coarse  and  immoral  to  be  read  with  pleasue. 
A  great  similarity,  indeed,  has  been  more  thst 
once  remarked  between  Dr.  Donne  and  tat 
great  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo.  Both  ww 
flagrantly  immoral  in  their  youth,  ardent  ia 
natural  temperament,  keenly  logical  is  it- 
Bight,  and  both  became  deeply  penitent  tni 
eminent  for  sanctity  in  their  mature  age. 

Donne,  having  been  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  made  the  great  fain  step 
of  his  life  by  his  secret  marriage  with  tat 
niece  of  the  Chancellor,  a  daughter  of  Sr 
George  More.  The  discovery  lost  him  \k 
post,  alienated  his  wife's  relations,  and  incemsi 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  never,  if  she  could,  hi 
"the  course  of  true  love  run  smoothly." 
Donne  himself  was  thrown  into  prison,  lena* 
rated  from  his  wife,  who  was  taken  final 
him  by  force,  and  who  was  only  recovered  to 
him  afterwards  by  a  troublesome  suit  at  kw. 
Henceforth,  for  many  years,  Donne's  lilt 
was  made  up  of  poverty,  hard  study,  nil 
solicitations  for  employment,  and  the  kiadneai 
and  hospitality  of  friends.  When  pressed  to 
enter  the  priesthood  he  was  held  back  by  con- 
scientious scruples  because  of  his  former  Ma, 
and  for  fear  lest  his  old  boon -companion 
should  misinterpret  his  motives,  and  aim 
from  a  modest  feeling  of  unfitness  for  tin 
office.  All  this  shows  how  true  and  tanas? 
he  was,  even  at  his  worst. 

About  the  year  1609,  Donne's  great  lean- 
ing and  reputation  introduced  him  to  James  L 
Admitted  to  share  in  the  conversation  at  the 
king's  private  meals,  his  theological  aenstt 
and  depth  so  exactly  hit  that  monarch's  UuBfr 
that  when,  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  a  new 
oath  of  supremacy  and  allegiance  was  in  ess* 
templation,  he  received  the  royal  orderatowrib 
on  the  subject,  and  within  six  weeks  he  prodneai 
his  work,  called  the  Pseudo-Martfr,  whisk 
was  printed  in  the  next  year.  After  this  tin* 
ho  was  much  urged  by  the  king,  who,  front  tka 
first,  with  great  sagacity,  had  gauged  the  wal 
bent  of  his  talents,  to  take  holy  order*.  M 
Donne,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  Ml 
sickly  wife  and  large  family,  still  nursed  a* 
scruples,  hoping  against  hope  for  somaeeoahf 
employment,  which  the  king  as  leeotataej 
refused.  At  last,  after  much  study,  thooget 
and  prayer,  he  believed  that  he  had  a  oat 
from  Heaven,  and  made  up  his  mind  for  III 
priesthood.  The  exact  date  of  his  ordinatiat 
is  uncertain;  it  was  probably  in  1615. 
the  previous  year,  standing,  as  he  felt' ' 
to  be,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  Church, 
composed  his  Essays  in  Divinity,  f«vnnd«'d 
the  opening  words  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
threshold  of  all  Revelation, 
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0  great,  however,  was  his  modesty,  that  at 
he  would  only  officiate  in  places  lying 

id  London.      Paddington,   then   a  mere 

ige,  was  privileged  to  hear  his  first  ser- 

u    Bat  the  king  soon  sent  for  him  to 

itehall,  where  he  preached,  and  exceeded 

expectations  formed  of  him.    In   1615 

University  of  Cambridge  conferred  on 

the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  the 

r*s  own  request.  Several  preferments  were 

red  him  in  the  country,  but  his  love  for 

don,  his  birthplace  and  long  home,  made 

decline  all.    He  was  first  Chaplain-in- 

inary  to  the  king,  afterwards,  in  1616,  he 

elected  Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in 

1  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to 
ch  was  soon  added  the  vicarage  of  St. 
utan's  in  the  West. 

he  loss  of  his  wife,  soon  after  he  was  or- 
isd,  caused  him  to  promise  his  children 
er  to  marry  again.  Henceforth  his  sacred 
Bastion  became  his  sole  object.  He 
iched  regularly  one  sermon  a  week  at  one 
another  of  the  churches  under  his  charge, 
before  the  Court.  Sickness  nigh  unto 
th  on  one  occasion,  continued  ill  health, 
visibly  declining  strength,  were  the 
ids  that  hung  round  his  glory  as  a 
icher,  but  his  lustre  remained  unabated 
he  last,  and  he  has  been  well  called  the 
vat  poet-preacher"  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

mm 

us  last  sermon  was  at  Whitehall,  the  first 
lay  in  Lent,  1631.  His  text  was,  "To 
I  the  Lord  belong  the  issues  of  death." 
irorn  and  emaciated  was  he  that  he  seemed 

a  living  skeleton  delivering  his  own 
sral  oration;  and  then  he  went  to  his 
is,  to  realise  his  own  expressed  wish,  either 
ie  m  the  pulpit  or  of  the  pulpit."  Izaak 
tton't  account  of  his  death-bed  is  so  full 

touching  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  it 
taken  from  it. 

Nmnellan    Lectures.— Six  lectures 

Tered  annually  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity 
lege,  Dublin,  according  to  the  will  of  Mrs. 
ineUan,  who  in  the  last  century  bequeathed 
B43'for  the  good  of  the  college,  appointing 
provost  and  senior  Fellows  as  trustees. 
t  subject  of  the  lectures  is  chosen  by  the 
tees,  and  the  regulations  are  similar  to 
te  of  the  Hampton  Lectures  at  Oxford. 
*  1794,  when  the  first  set  were  delivered, 
tv  famous  works  have  been  the  result  of 
legacy ;  among  others  were  Dr.  Graves's 
tores  on  the  Pentateuch,  Archbishop 
fee  on  Prophecy,  etc. 

toorkeepers,  ob  Ostiarii. — The  lowest 
ie  five  orders  which  are  said  by  the  Church 
tome  to  be  of  apostolical  institution ;  but 
are  not  mentioned  by  Cyprian  or  Tertul- 
though  in  the  fourth  century  Greek  writers 
k  of  them  among  the  orders  of  clergy  ;  no 
or,  however,  tells  what  sort  of  ordination 
had  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  in  the  Latin 


it  was  no  more  than  the  bishop's  commission, 
with  the  ceremony  of  delivering  the  keys  of 
the  Church  into  their  hands  with  the  words, 
"  Behave  thyself  as  one  that  must  give  an 
account  to  God  of  the  things  that  are  kept  locked 
under  these  keys."  Their  office  consisted  in 
taking  care  of  the  doors  of  the  church  during 
divine  service,  and  some  say  in  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  faithful  and  excommuni- 
cated persons,  and  any  that  were  to  be 
excluded  from  the  church ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  power  did  not  belong  to  them,  as 
even  heretics  were  permitted  to  hear  the  first 
part  of  the  church  service,  and  it  would  seem 
that  their  office  and  station  was  little  more 
than  that  of  our  clerks  and  sextons.  They 
had  to  give  notice  of  the  times  of  prayer  and 
church  assemblies ;  and  as  in  times  of  perse- 
cution it  was  necessary  to  do  this  by  a  private 
signal,  this  was  not  improbably  the  origin 
of  the  first  institution  of  this  order  in  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Dorcas  Society. — The  name  comes  from 
one  of  the  earliest  Christians,  mentioned  in 
Acts  ix.  36,  a  benefactress  of  the  poor,  who 
was  restored  to  life  by  St.  Peter.  It  is  a 
common  thing  amongst  nearly  all  denomina- 
tions to  have  periodical  meetings  to  make 
clothing  for  the  poorer  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  these  working  parties  are 
often  called  Dorcas  Societies. 

Dorchester. — A  village  in  Oxfordshire, 
six  miles  south  of  Abingdon,  the  seat  of  the 
first  bishopric  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
founded  by  Birinus  a.d.  633.  [Birinus.] 
This  place  was  chosen  in  preference  to  the 
capital,  Winchester,  with  a  view  of  affording 
a  better  station  from  which  to  carry  the 
Gospel  inland  into  Mercia,  which  was  still 
heathen.  But  the  King  of  Wessex,  Kynegils, 
was  very  anxious  to  have  the  "  bishop's  stool " 
at  Winchester,  and  began  to  build  a  grand 
church  there.  In  the  next  reign,  this  church 
being  now  finished,  the  King  chose  a  monk 
belonging  to  it,  named  Wina,  and  sent  him 
to  France  to  be  consecrated  as  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  assigning  as  his  diocese  the  south 
part  of  his  kingdom,  while  the  north  part  was 
to  remain  under  the  See  of  Dorchester.  The 
Bishop  of  Dorchester,  Agilbert,  successor  to 
Birinus,  was  justly  angered  at  this  high- 
handed proceeding,  and  resigned  his  see. 
Before  long  Wina  offended  the  King,  and  was 
driven  away,  and  thus  Wessex  instead  of  two 
bishops  had  none.  Presently  the  King  in- 
vited Agilbert,  who  had  gone  to  Paiis,  to 
return.  He  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
of  infirmity  and  age,  but  sent  his  nephew, 
Eleutherius,  who  was  consecrated  in  670. 
After  him  came  Hedda,  who  was  canonised. 
He  finally  removed  the  bishop's  stool  to  Win- 
chester. 

Dorchester  did  not,  however,  cease  to  be  a 
see,  for  it  became  that  of  the  diocese  of 
Mercia.    At  one  time  this  see  was  moved  to 
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at  another  to  Lichfield.  [Leicester, 
Lichfield,  Lincoln.]  Bishop  Stubbs,  in  his 
invaluable  Rtgutrum,  gives  the  following  lint 
of  Bishops  of  Dorchester,  after  the  removal  to 
Winchester. 
cuth-iD  .  am     widit   .  .rut 

Wilfred  .       ,        .    <m       Oikvtal  .    MO 

(St4  rtmiHd  to  Lir.\jMi    ■     Leofwin  .        .     [?  ] 
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persist  u  unbelievers.  Hence  ela 
conditional,  not  arbitrary  ;  and  n 
the  result  of  men's  own  conduct, 
attributable  to  God.  2.  That  CI 
and  made  atonement  (or  all  men  i 
and  for  every  man  in  particular, 
only  those  who  believed  would  be 
of  the  benefit.    3.  That  faith  in  m 
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Dorothea. — (1)  A  martyr  in  the  pereoeu- 
tionof  Diocletian.  Ref  using  to  sacrifice  to  idols 
when  commanded  by  the  Governor  of  Cappa- 
docia,  she  was  put  under  the  care  of  two 
women  who  had  renounced  the  Christian 
ruligion,  and  who  devoted  their  whole  life  to 
persuading  others  to  follow  their  example. 
They  were  quite  unsuccessful;  in  fact,  were 
so  touched  by  her  earnestness  and  piety  that 
they  joined  the  Churchagain,  and  were  put  to 
death,  in  consequence,  in  Dorothea's  presence. 
A  few  days  after,  she  was  tortured  on  the 
ruck  and  beheaded.  The  beautiful  legend  of 
her  death  forms  the  subject  of  llassinirur'a 
fine  play  of  The  Virgin  Martyr.  (a)  A 
Prussian  lady,  who,  after  having  borno  nine 
children,  betook  herself  to  an  ascetic  life,  and 
died  in  1404.  In  consequence  of  alleged 
miracles  at  her  grave,  the  Teutonic  knights 
desired  her  canonisation ;  hut  on  investiga- 
tion it  came  out  that  Dorothea  had  denounced 
the  order  and  foretold  its  downfall ;  conse- 
quently no  further  steps  were  taken.  But 
she  was  still  popularly  regarded  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Prussia. 

Sort,  Svnod  or. — The  first  general  Synod 
of  Protestants,  next  to  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly the  most  important,  hold  at  Dort,  date 
1618  and  1619,  convened  to  consider  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Arminians  and  Ciilviniats ;  but  it 

Calvinista  assumed  tho  part  of  judges,  the 
Annioians  being  simply  put  on  their  trial. 
In  the  conflict  of  parties,  the  only  moder- 
ating element  was  tho  influence  of  the 
English  i  * 
These   we 

Davonant  and  Hall,  afterwards  Bishops  of 
Salisbury  and  Norwich  ;  Bolciurwhnll,  a  Scot- 
tish chaplain  of  the  King;  and  Ward,  pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  Deputies 
also  ware  present  from  the  United  Provinces, 
and  from  tho  Churches  of  Hesscn,  Switzer- 
land, Bremen,  and  tho  Palatinate.  Those 
chosen  from  the  Reformed  Church  of  France 
were  forbidden  by  the  King  to  attend. 
The  Arminian  views  may  be  briefly  slated 
under  five  heads  :  1.  That  God  decreed  from 
all  eternity  to  save  those  whom  lie  foreknow 
as  believers,  and  to  diunn  those  who  should 


become  corrupt  through  the  Fall ; 
therefore,  to  his  conversion,  he  i 
absolute  need  of  the  special  grace  <d 
Ghost  given  him  through  Christ.  4 
that  is  good  in  man  is  the  immedian 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  beg 
end  ;  and,  therefore,  the  merit  is  i 
hut  the  praise  is  God's  alone.  At 
time  this  grace  of  God,  which  is 
all,  does  not  force  but  only  persna 
it  may  therefore  be  resisted  by  tl 
will.  6.  That  sufficient  grace  is  bo 
God  on  those  who  are  truly  rega 
their  final  preservation.  At  the  sal 
was  at  first  considered  an  open  q 
snch  could  actually  fall  from  grace 
d  relapse  into  a  state  of  sin.  so  m 
;  but  afterwards  it  was  agreed 
could  be  the  case.  [Abmixians.]  Oi 
hand,  the  Calvinistic  views  were  coi 
tho  following  *'  fi ve points,"  as theywi 

1.  Particular  Election:  That  God 
ctemitv  chose  the  elect  to  be  fin* 
through  Christ,  not  on  the  conditio 
personal  holiness,  but  by  a  purely 
decree ;  while  all  the  rest  of  man 
only  vessels  of  wrath,  doomed  to  de 

2.  Particular  Redemption  :  That  < 
His  death  and  passion,  made  atonsi 
for  the  sins  of  the  elect,  not  tin 
of  the  whole  world.  3.  Han's  utte 
inability  in  his  fallen  condition  I 
right  himself  in  the  least  degrM 
having  inherited  Adam's  person 
and  also   a  corrupt   nature   of   hi 


self,  and  becomes  subj  pet  to  nil  sin's 
temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal.  4 
tible  grace,  by  which  those  whom  < 
all  Eternity  elected  to  save.  He  I 
tuully  calls  in  time  out  of  their 
nature  into  a  state  of  grace,  not  byp 
but  by  compulsion.  6.  Final  pad 
in  which  it  is  maintained  that  those 
eternally  elected,  and  have  once  hi 
tually  called  and  sanctified,  can  nw 
fall  away,  but  must  eventually  1 
The  real  bone  of  contention  *M 
God,  by  an  absolute  and  arbitral 
before  men  were  born,  had  placed  tl 
part  -of  mankind  under  a  fatal  ■ 
sinning,  and  of  being  lost  for  esi 
sequence.  As  corollaries,  it  wM 
whether  Christ  died  for  all  men,  st 
a  fow ;  whether  man's  will  has  i 
or  place  in  accepting  God's  graei 
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hat  grace  could  be  resisted  or  not ; 
final  falling  away  after  regenera- 
possible  or  impossible.  In  this 
',  the  Arminian8  were  condemned 
heard:  the  Calvinists  triumphed 
not  by  show  of  reason  on  their 
'  sheer  force.  At  the  136th  session 
were  passed,  though  some  of  the 
deluding  all  those  from  England) 
estly  for  a  modification  of  them, 
t  the  condemnation  of  the  "Re- 
"  as  the  Arminians  were  called. 
Short  remarks,  "  The  decisions  of 
ire  far  too  peremptory,  inasmuch 
le  beyond  what  the  revealed  Word 
declared."  To  which  statement  it 
led  that  the  decrees  of  this  synod 
neans  regarded  as  binding  by  the 
bodies  themselves;  and  that  the 
an  mooted  call  for  the  greatest 
mind  and  the  widest  charity  of 


—  An  impostor  who  lived 
ime  of  Christ,  and  claimed  to  be 
u  He  was  a  Samaritan.  He  is 
y  called  a  heretic :  he  was  more 
rival  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  sect 
sras  a  Jewish  rather  than  a  Christ- 
j  appears  never  to  have  had  a  largo 
<ut  for  a  long  time  the  sect  had  a 
toe.  One  of  the  chief  doctrines  of 
ras  an  over-scrupulous  observance 
lath.  He  is  mentioned  by  Origen 
:,  but  they  differ  as  to  whether  he 
fore  or  after  Christ ;  and  by  Theo- 
nrian  writer  against  the  sect  in  the 
try ;  and  it  is  noticed  as  late  as  the 
7.  Some  say  that  Dositheus  and 
us  were  disciples  of  St.  John,  and 
narrelled  on  his  death  as  to  who 
lief  of  their  party,  and  then  that 
d  a  separate  sect ;  but  the  various 
5  so  conflicting  that  it  is  impossible 
any  certainty. 

, — The  name  given  to  the  hanging 
sred  cloth  behind  the  altar.  It 
i  the  French  dossier,  meaning  a 
covered  with  stuff.  The  term  is 
I  to  the  hood  of  a  cope  and  the 
aasuble. 

English   Seminary    at. — When 

sonduct  of  the  Popes  had  destroyed 

ing  hope  of  the  reunion  of  Eng- 

tome  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 

the   Roman  party  determined  to 

ninaries  for  the  purpose  of  training 

who  should  become  missionaries 

to  bring  the  people  back  to  the 

i  first  of  these  was  founded   at 

William  Allen,  a  Fellow  of  Oriel, 

irds  a  cardinal.     He  established 

>me  and  in  Spain.    From  Douai  a 

roselytisers  was  poured  into  Eng- 

a  one  of  whom  perished  as  a 


traitor,  not,  however,  because  he  held  Roman 
doctrines,  but  because  he  promulgated  the 
Pope's  Bull  of  excommunication  and  deposition 
against  the  Queen.  [Recusants.]  The  English 
seminary  at  Douai  still  flourishes,  a  branch  of 
the  Benedictines.    [Douai  Version  ;  Bible.] 

Dozology. — A  hymn  of  glorification  to 
God — Glorybe  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost — commonly  used  after 
each  Psalm  to  declare  belief  in  the  Unity  of 
the  Godhead  in  the  Trinity,  making  public 
acknowledgment  that  the  glory  and  majesty 
of  each  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  equal.  Another 
doxology  is  that  at  the  close  of  the  Com- 
munion Service — Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
etc. — called  in  the  Greek  Church  the  Greater 
Doxology,  or  Angelic  Hymn.  It  is  usual  to 
sing  a  metrical  doxology  after  a  hymn.  St. 
Basil  says  that  it  was  an  old  custom  amongst 
the  Christians  to  use  the  Gloria  Patri  at 
candle-lighting  in  acknowledgment  of  thank- 
fulness for  the  benefit  of  light  after  the  sun 
was  set.  This  doxology  was  continued  in  the 
Church  to  preserve  the  Nicene  faith  against 
the  Arian  heresy,  for  the  Arians,  who  refused 
to  pay  the  same  adoration  to  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost  as  they  did  to  the  Father,  altered 
the  form  of  the  doxology  thus :  To  Thee,  O 
Father,  be  honour  and  glory,  by,  or  for,  Thy  only 
begotten  Son,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  It  is  told  of 
Leontius,  an  Arian  Bishop  of  Antioch,  that 
in  order  to  conceal  his  heterodoxy  he  used  to 
pronounce  the  doxology  softly,  except  the  last 
words,  world  without  end,  which  he  spoke 
aloud  so  as  to  be  heard  by  those  who  were 
near  him.  The  use  of  the  doxology  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  St.  Jerome.  Origen,  in  his  tract 
concerning  prayer,  observes  that  the  ancient 
Christians  began  with  a  sort  of  doxology,  the 
next  part  of  their  devotions  being  Eucharis- 
tical,  then  Conf essionary,after  that  Petitionary, 
and  concluding  with  a  repetition  of  the  doxo- 
logy. 

D'Oyly,  George,  D.D.  {b.  in  London, 
Oct.  31st,  1778 ;  d.  Jan.  8th,  1846),  was  edu- 
cated at  Benet  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  a  Fellow,  and  afterwards 
became  Moderator  of  the  University,  and 
"  Christian  Advocate."  He  was  made  chap- 
lain-in-ordinary to  George  III.  in  1810, 
and  three  years  later  domestic  chaplain  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Manners 
Sutton),  and  at  length  rector  of  Lambeth  and 
of  Sundridge,  in  Kent.  He  wrote  much  in 
connection  with  religious  movements  and 
societies,  but  his  chief  literary  work  was  the 
commentary  on  the  Bible  written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Bishop  Mant,  and  known  as  D  Oyly 
and  Mant*s  Bible.  He  was  the  person  who  first 
suggested  to  Sir  Rot>ert  Peel  the  foundation 
of  King's  College,  London,  in  which  religious 
and  secular  knowledge  should  be  combined. 
He  wrote  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Sancroft, 
which  he  published  in  1821. 
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Drontheim. — The  seat  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian bishopric  in  Norway.  In  the  Cathedral 
of  Christ  Church,  which  was  never  finished, 
and  which  is  partly  in  ruins,  the  body  of  St. 
Olaf,  the  patron  saint  of  Norway,  was  pre- 
served in  a  costly  shrine.  [Norway  Missions.] 

Druids. — The  ministers  of  religion  among 
the  ancient  Gaula  and  Britons.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  is  a  disputed  point.  It  has 
generally  been  supposed  to  come  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  an  oak,  because  that 
tree  was  considered  sacred ;  Pliny ,too,  says  that 
the  Druids  never  sacrificed  except  under  an 
oak  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  an  objection 
to  this  derivation  of  the  name  has  been  raised 
on  the  ground  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  ancient  Britons  were 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  tongue.  Yet  in 
Caesar's  Commentaries  we  are  told  of  the 
Druids,  that  though  they  did  not  think  it 
lawful  to  commit  their  lessons  to  writing, 
but  handed  them  down  by  memory  only,  at 
the  same  time,  in  almost  all  other  matters, 
both  in  public  and  private  transactions, 
they  employed  Greek  letters.  This  fact 
does  away  with  the  objection  stated.  Su- 
preme in  all  matters  of  religion,  the  Druids 
intervened  with  authority  in  all  public  and 
private  differences;  made,  expounded,  and 
executed  the  laws  ;  were  exempt  from  military 
service  and  payment  of  taxes;  while  their 
persons  were  considered  inviolable  and  sacred. 
Whoever  did  not  abide  by  their  decisions 
was  put  under  their  interdict ;  could  not  be 
present  at  the  sacrifices  offered ;  was  regarded 
as  peculiarly  impious  and  wicked ;  was  shut 
out  from  the  company  and  converse  of  his 
fellows,  and  could  enjoy  no  share  in  the 
honours  of  the  State.  There  was  always  one 
chief  Druid,  endowed  with  supreme  authority. 
When  he  died,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  office 
by  the  next  best  man,  but  if  none  such  ex- 
isted, and  there  were  several  found  with  equal 
qualifications,  the  choice  was  decided  by  vote ; 
in  some  cases  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  Druidi- 
cal  religion,  according  to  Caesar,  originated  in 
Britain,  and  was  imported  thence  into  Gaul. 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  its  headquarters  were  at 
Mona,  the  modern  Anglesea ;  where  he  also 
states  that  they  had  groves  consecrated  to  a 
savage  superstition,  inasmuch  as  they  thought 
it  right  to  besmear  their  altars  with  the  blood 
of  their  captives,  and  to  consult  their  gods 
by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  the  men  thus  slain. 
As,  however,  it  was  unlawful  to  commit  their 
tenets  to  writing,  but  little  can  be  positively 
known  concerning  them.  The  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  its  transmigration  after  death, 
were  part  of  their  creed.  In  their  schools, 
too,  which  were  much  frequented  by  the 
youth,  and  at  which  some  continued  as 
scholars  for  twenty  years  together,  all  the 
natural  sciences,  as  then  known,  were  taught. 
Caesar  tells  us  that  astronomy,  geography, 
the  theory  of  the  universe,  and  the  existence 


and  authority  of  the  gods,  were  m 
reasonings  and  traditions  of  these 
the  Oak." 

Druses*  The. — A  Syrian  so 
founder  was  Hakem,  the  third  of  tin 
Caliphs,  a  madman  and  a  tyrant 
Cairo,  a.d.  985.  He  was  about  ele 
of  age  at  his  accession  to  the  thron 
year  a.d.  1000  Hakem  began  open] 
career.  Women  were  ordered  tc 
their  houses  after  dark,  and  shops 
bidden  to  remain  open.  Kidicoloi 
tions,  under  pain  of  death,  were  is 
the  dress  of  men  in  the  public  ba 
and  Christians  had  to  wear  a  fanti 
to  distinguish  them  from  Moslem 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  aft 
wine,  when  discovered,  was  to  be  j 
in  the  streets,  and  the  vessels  coi 
to  be  broken ;  and  on  one  ocean 
dogs  in  Cairo  were  killed  by  his 
cause  one  of  them  had  yelped  at  tl 
horse.  In  the  earlier  part  of  bis  rei 
had  been  a  strict  believer,  endc 
adorning  mosques  and  colleges,  anc 
the  Shiah  sect  while  he  persecuted  I 
In  his  zeal,  too,  against  Christiana, ' 
the  ground  the  Church  of  the  Holj 
at  Jerusalem,  and  also  made  th 
without  success,  to  destroy  the  ci 
of  the  Saviour.  His  plea  was  the  < 
scenes  that  attended  the  imposture  < 
Fire  at  Easter.  Soon,  however,  1 
came  ambitious  of  divine  honou 
founding  a  new  religion.  Aeoqr 
proclaimed  himself  the  Deity 
numbered  at  one  time  sixteen 
followers ;  and  instituted  religious 
his  own  worship.  In  these  absurd] 
he  was  assisted  by  two  Persians,  B 
whence  the  name  of  Druses  is  da 
Hamza,  their  chief  instructor  ii 
Hakem  was  assassinated  in  a.d.  14 
instigation  of  his  own  sister.  In 
doctrine  the  Druses  recognise  on] 
and  hence  style  themselves  Unitari 
regard  His  nature  as  incomprehenai 
to  be  grasped  by  the  mind  nor  m 
words.  The  Deity,  according  to  t 
has  appeared  in  human  form  at  nil 
epochs ;  and  the  last  of  all,  the 
close  the  series,  was  Hakem  him 
death  in  a.d.  1021  they  regard 
mysterious  disappearance ;  and 
fidently  look  for  his  return  in  ; 
victory.  Universal  Intellect,  M 
them,  is  the  first  creation  of  Got 
was  that  Intellect  Incarnate,  and' 
source  and  channel  of  all  knof 
grace.  At  the  second  Advent  it  * 
prerogative  to  distribute  rewards  I 
ments.  One  of  their  peculiar 
that  there  is  always  the  same  ■: 
men  living  in  the  world :  a  sH 
and  credit  account  being  kept  h$ 
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Death.  They  also  hold  the  doctrine 
iB  transmigration  of  souls,  and  believe 
ill  previous  religions  were  but  types  of 
as  true  faith,  viz.,  their  own — were 
riss,  in  fact,  whilst  theirs  is  the  sub- 
,  The  Druses  still  are  found  in  the 
of  Lebanon,  and  are  at  hereditary  feud 
be  Maronitee,  a  Christian  sect  in  the 
gion. 

silUft,  Johannes  {b.  1550,  d.  1616V— A 
xf  the  Netherlands,  whose  father,  being 
d  for  his  religious  opinions,  came  to 
d ;  and  thus  his  son  came  to  be  educated 
id  became  Hebrew  Professor  at  Oxford 
I.  But  in  1576  he  returned  to  his 
country,  and  was  made  Hebrew  Pro- 
it  Leyden.  His  annotations  on  the 
ttamfrnt  found  a  place  in  the  Criiiea 


. — The  theory  held  by  the  Mani- 
of  the  existence  of  two  principles 
y  to  each  other,  as  good  and  evil,  God 
»  world,  spirit  and  matter,  soul  and 
It  establishes  these  contrarieties  as 
principles,  and  its  disciples  believe  in 
*km  of  some  few  people  to  happiness, 
i  condemnation  of  all  others. 

lith,  Andreas  (b.  at  Buda,  1533; 
foeslau,  1589),  was  one  of  tho  most 
and  eminent  men  in  the  sixteenth 
'.  He  studied  in  the  most  famous 
ities,  and  travelled  through  almost  all 
mines  of  Europe.  He  accompanied 
J  Pole  to  England  on  the  accession  of 
Uary  in  1553,  and  on  his  return  to  his 
'  was  made  Bishop  of  Tinia,  and  one 
Smperor  Ferdinand's  privy  councillors, 
sent  to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the 
»f  the  Emperor  and  tho  Hungarian 
and  he  there  spoke  with  so  much 
against  several  abuses  of  the  Church 
b  that  the  Pope  requested  the  Emperor 
Jl  him.  Ferdinand  complied,  but, 
eless,  promoted  Dudith  to  the  bishopric 
lat.  He  afterwards  married  one  of 
ids  of  honour  of  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
id  resigned  his  bishopric.  The  Pope 
ranicated  him,  but  Dudith  treated  the 
9  with  contempt.  He  retired  to 
,  and  after  a  time  embraced  the  Pro- 
religion.  Some  say  that  he  became  a 
a,  but  others  deny  it.  He  was  well 
in  philosophy,  mathematics,  physics, 
theology,  and  the  civil  law ;  and  he 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Cicero. 

\  Alexander,  D.D.,  born  at  Pit- 
in  Perthshire,  in  1808,  and  educated 
Indrews,  under  Dr.  Chalmers.  In 
resolved  to  go  out  to  India  as  a  mis- 
fsom  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  set 
n  Portsmouth  in  October.  He  was 
deed  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
r  a  vovage  of  eight  months  reached 
filiation,    Calcutta,    in   May,    1830. 


Here  he  laboured  till  1843  to  promote  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  of 
India,  making  one  journey  home  to  kindle  a 
deeper  interest  in  his  native  land  with  regard 
to  the  Indian  missions.  Several  of  his  addresses 
have  been  published.  In  1837  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  in  recognition  of  his  valu- 
able labours.  At  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Church  in  1843,  it  was  found  necessary  that 
her  foreign  missionaries  should  decide  to  which 
branch  they  would  attach  themselves.  Dr. 
Duff  resolved  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Free 
Church ;  and  as  the  property  of  the  mission 
belonged  to  the.  Established  Church,  ho  had 
to  start  afresh ;  but  in  this  he  was  eminently 
successful.  He  founded  schools,  which  were 
attended  by  hundreds  of  pupils ;  asylums  for 
orphans,  and  colleges  for  the  more  intelligent 
Hindoos.  In  1850  he  paid  another  visit 
home,  and  was  appointed  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  which 
met  in  Edinburgh  in  May,  1851.  Ho  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  Calcutta  Review, 
a  quarterly  periodical  of  great  ability.  His 
health  at  last  giving  way,  he  was  obliged  in 
1864  to  leave  India  permanently  :  he  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  became  the  manager  of  the 
foreign  work  of  the  Free  Church.  He  took  a 
deep  interest  in  South  Africa,  and  specially  in 
the  Livingstone  mission.  In  1867  he  became 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Free  Church. 
He  was  for  some  time  President  of  the  Scotch 
Colportage  Society.  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  1 878.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works  on 
Missions  : — Missions  the  Chief  End  of  the 
Christian  Church;  India  and  Indian  Missions  ; 
Missionary  Addresses;  The  Indian  Rebellion, 
its  Causes  and  Results;  The  Jesuits,  their 
Origin,  eta 

Dnldnists.    [Apostolicals.] 

Dnlia. — One  of  the  three  grades  of  wor- 
ship allowed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Dulia  is  the  homage  paid  to  saints  and  angels ; 
hyper-dulia  is  the  veneration  due  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  alone;  and  lairia,  that  due  to  each 
Person  of  the  Trinity. 

Du  Moulin,  Pibrrb  (b.  1568,  d.  1658), 
the  most  brilliant  controversialist  of  the 
French  Reformed  Church.  He  was  educated 
at  Paris,  at  Cambridge,  and  at  Leyden,  and 
in  1599  became  pastor  of  Charenton  and  chap- 
lain to  Catharine  of  Bourbon.  The  Pope  was 
very  anxious  to  gain  this  princess  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  for  this  purpose 
employed  the  most  subtle  and  learned  of  his 
clergy,  especially  Du  Perron,  then  Bishop  of 
Evreux,  and  Father  Cotton.  With  them  Du 
Moulin  had  many  encounters,  of  which  he 
gives  some  account  in  a  book  entitled  The 
Novelty  of  Popery  opposed  to  the  Antiquity  of 
True  Christianity.  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  disputations  was  with  Palma  Cayet.  It 
began  May  28th,  1602,  and  the  conference 
lasted  for  a  fortnight.  The  questions  agitated 
were  propounded  by  Cayet  himself:  Of  the 
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Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Pope,  and  of  the  Veneration  of  Image*.  Du 
Moulin  gained  a  complete  victory ;  and  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  perceiving  that  their 
cause  was  discredited,  contrived  to  break  up 
the  conference.  For  many  years  he  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  James  I.  of  England, 
and  when  that  king  published  his  Confession 
of  Faith,  which  was  attacked  by  Coeffeteau, 
Du  Moulin  wrote  a  French  book  in  his  de- 
fence, Defense  de  la  Foy  pour  Jacques  I.,  and 
another  in  Latin,  De  Mortar  chia  Fontificis 
Romani.  Another  controversy  took  place 
about  1609  between  Du  Moulin  and  Father 
Gontier,  a  Jesuit,  on  the  doctrine  of  transuh- 
stantiation,  and  Gontier,  having  declared  that 
he  had  confuted  him  in  divers  points  held  by 
the  Protestants,  Du  Moulin  published  a  report 
of  the  whole  conference,  entitled  Veritable 
Narrh  de  la  Conference  entre  les  Sieurs  Du  Moulin 
et  Gontier.  When  Bavaillac  murdered  Henry 
IV.  many  accused  the  Jesuits  of  having 
employed  him,  and  in  support  of  this  view 
Du  Moulin  put  forth  a  famous  book  called 
Anticoton,  in  which  he  fathered  the  King's 
death  on  Cotton  in  this  anagram :  Pierkb 
Coton,  pbrc£  ton  roi  ;  to  which  the  Jesuits 
replied  with  an  anagram  on  his  name :  Pbtrus 
du  Moulin,  erit  mundo  lupus.  He  was 
pressed  by  several  universities,  especially 
Leyden,  where  he  had  studied  for  a  time,  to 
occupy  their  Chair  of  Theology,  but  he  would 
not  give  up  the  church  of  Paris.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  he  had  a  bitter  controversy 
with  Tilenus,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Sedan, 
about  the  effects  of  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  of  Christ.  In  1615  James  L  invited 
Du  Moulin  to  England  to  help  him  in  a  plan 
he  had  formed  of  uniting  all  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  Christendom.  During  this  visit 
he  was  made  a  D.D.  at  Cambridge.  On  his 
return  to  France,  the  Jesuit  Arnoux,  court 
preacher  and  confessor  to  the  King,  attacked 
the  Confession  of  the  Reformed  Church ;  Du 
Moulin  replied  to  him,  and  wrote  his  master- 
piece of  controversy,  Bouclier  de  la  Foy.  He 
was  chosen,  with  four  others,  by  the  Pro- 
testant Church  to  go  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
but  they  were  forbidden  by  the  Council  of 
State,  on  pain  of  death,  to  leave  France.  In 
1620  he  was  sent  to  the  Protestant  Synod  of 
Alaix,  in  Languedoc,  of  which  he  was  made 
President.  Hearing  that  it  would  be  danger- 
ous for  him  to  return  to  Paris,  he  went  to 
Sedan  in  1621,  and  succeeded  Tilenus  in  the 
Chair  of  Divinity.  From  here  he  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  the  Protestants  at  Rochelle, 
counselling  them  not  to  fight  against  the 
King ;  but  they  disregarded  his  advice.  James 
I.  once  more  invited  him  to  England  to  write 
a  defence  against  Du  Perron,  now  Cardinal. 
He  went  in  March,  1624,  and  on  James's 
death  returned  to  Sedan,  where  he  lived  for 
thirty-three  years  in  comparative  retirement, 
though  he  never  quite  gave  up  religious  con- 
troversy. 


Drinkers. — A  Baptist  sect,  ion 
1724,  in  Philadelphia,  by  a  Germai 
Conrad  Peysel,  or  tieissel.  Their  chit 
ment  is  called  Euphrata,  in  allusuM 
lament  of  the  Hebrew  captives.  Tix 
tise  great  austerities,  and  wear  a 
dress  resembling  that  of  the  Dominia 
They  are  also  called  Junkers  and  Dip 

Duns  Scotus,  John,  was  bot 
1265,  died  about  1308.  England,  t 
and  Ireland  have  each  clamed  hi 
countryman ;  it  is,  however,  suppoj 
while  Scotus  indicates  his  Scottish  de 
was  chiefly  educated  in  England.  ' 
elements  of  learning  were  imparted  U 
some  Franciscan  monks  who  had  bee 
with  the  boy's  intelligence  while  ten 
father's  cows.  He  was  then  sent  by 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  in  < 
he  became  a  Fellow,  and  entered  the 
Franciscans.  He  was  very  learned 
logy,  law,  mathematics,  logic  and  mefe 
astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy, 
he  became  professor  of  theology  in  si 
to  his  master,  William  de  Varro. 
lections  were  attended  by  crowds,  the 
at  Oxford  then  exceeding  30,000. 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor,  and 
to  Paris,  where  he  greatly  distil 
himself  by  a  public  defence  of  the  do 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  tin 
Mary  against  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
said  to  have  confuted  two  hundred  o>1 
to  the  doctrine,  and  to  have  brought 
of  proof  to  establish  it.  The  result 
conversion  of  the  whole  University! 
passing  of  a  rule  that  none  hereaft* 
be  admitted  to  a  degree  there  who 
swear  to  uphold  this  doctrine.  He  « 
the  Subtle  Doctor,  on  account  of  i 
physical  acumen,  by  which  epitfat 
generally  known  amongst  the  Schools 
1308  he  was  called  to  Cologne  to  Of 
heresies  of  the  Beguins.  and  to  fom 
university.  He  was  received  in  the  t 
acclamation,  but  his  career  was  cut  ■ 
he  died  the  same  year,  of  apoplexy, 
has  been  esteemed  the  glory  of  the  ! 
cans,  as  Aquinas  was  of  the  Dommk 
from  their  controversy  arose  the  schoi 
Scotists  and  Thomists,  whose  dispute] 
so  long.  As  regards  his  scholastic  1 
ho  was  an  advocate  of  Realism  ay) 
opposite  system  of  Nominalism.  A* 
contended  that  Universals,  as  distil 
from  Particulars  or  Individual  Thing 
objective  or  external  reality,  and  m 
therefore,  was  conversant  about  tfcj 
realities ;  while  the  Nominalists  dssft 
Universals  had  but  a  subjective  J 
only,  and  that  logic  in  consequenosj 
versant  only  about  words  and  Ml 
maintaining  these  views,  Scotus  osj 
terialism  to  the  most  transcendents 
discovering  the  existence  of  Matts* 
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«Ia  and  spirits,  but  even  in  the  Deity 
1  The  works  ascribed  to  Duns  Scotus 
vnomerous.  The  most  famous,  next  to 
meotaries  on  the  Bible  and  Aristotle, 
>mmentary  on  the  sentences  of  Peter 
d,  called  the  Opus  Oxonieme,  of  which 
'  Paruiense  is  an  abridgment.  In  1639, 
eb  were  collected  and  published  at 
12  vols.,  folio),  by  Luke  Wadding, 
&  title,  JR.  P.  F.  Joannii  Duns  Scott, 
Subtilis,    Ordinit    Minorum,    Opera 

9  kujusque  reperiri  potuerunt>  colUcta, 
notis  scholiis,  et  commentariis  illus- 

.  This  does  not,  however,  contain 
irks  of  Scotus,  and  a  complete  copy 
ition  is  exceedingly  scarce. 

tan,  St. — No  man  was  more 
by  the  generation  in  which  he 
i  for  many  following  generations, 
Dunstan.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
been  more  charged  with  fraud,  im- 
nd  cruelty  by  the  writers  of  later 
instan  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in 
f  England,  not  far  from  Glastonbury, 
2d,  the  year  in  which  Athelstan  suc- 
the  throne.  He  showed  in  child- 
t  an  extraordinary  love  for  books  and 
it  his  parents  determined  to  give  him 
ucational  advantages  in  their  power, 
is  sent  to  Canterbury  to  be  under  his 
helm,  the  Archbishop, who  introduced 
the  court  of  King  Athelstan.  That 
me  so  attached  to  him,  and  promoted 
apidly,  that  he  was  regarded  with 
donsy  by  his  fellows,  and  retired 
rt,  and  went  for  a  while  to  the 
r  of  Fleury,  near  Rouen,  in  France, 
turn,  King  Edmund  appointed  him 
chaplains,  and,  though  he  was  then 
than  about  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
i  the  ruined  abbey  of  Glastonbury 
,  and  to  assemble  a  society  of  monks 
;  rule  of  discipline  which  he  had 
•oad.  The  sudden  and  violent  death 
nd,  immediately  after,  prevented 
from  at  once  proceeding  with  this 
which  he  might  also  have  thought 
Lge  unequal.  He  continued  to  live 
years  longer  at  the  court  of  King 
th  whom  he  was  in  great  favour ;  and 
;  till  a.d.  954  that  his  foundation  of 
uy  was  finished.     Among  the  first 

10  joined  his  society  was  Ethelwold, 
wards  became  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
is  great  zeal  in  the  same  cause  was 
lie  Father  of  Monks."  Another  was 
rho  was  made  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
bishop  of  York.  Through  Dunstan's 
the  King  now  restored  the  Abbey  of 
,  which  was  put  under  the  charge  of 
1,  and  continued  one  of  the  most 
Benedictine  abbeys  till  the  time  of 
III.  While,  however,  these  three 
rere  planning  great  things,  King 
sd,  in  966,  and  was  succeeded  by 


Edwy,  the  eldest  son  of  Edmund,  a  weak  and 
vicious  youth,  so  much  so  that  before  long  the 
men  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland  revolted 
against  him,  and  placed  his  brother  Edgar  on 
the  northern  throne.  Edwy  was  no  friend  to 
monkhood;  and  in  the  year  following  his  acces- 
sion, he  banished  Dunstan  beyond  the  sea.  It 
is  said  that  on  his  coming  to  the  throne  he  gave 
a  feast  to  his  nobles.  The  Danes  had  brought 
in  an  ill  custom  of  drinking  to  great  excess, 
and  this  custom  the  Saxons  unfortunately 
learnt  from  them.  Even  Alfred  is  said  to  have 
suffered  all  his  life  afterwards  from  the  excesses 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  at  his  coronation- 
feast  ;  and  Edred,  at  the  foundation  of  Abing- 
don Abbey,  remained  all  day  drinking  mead 
with  his  nobles.  Edwy  withdrew  from  this 
heavy-headed  revel ;  but  only  that  he  might 
pay  a  visit  to  a  married  woman,  Elgiva,  with 
whom  he  was  too  intimate.  His  departure  gave 
great  offence  to  his  nobles,  and  they  deputed 
Dunstan  to  go  and  remonstrate  with  him  and 
bring  him  back.  He  did  so ;  and  finding  him 
in  the  company  of  the  woman  and  her  daughter, 
Dunstan,  using  something  between  force  and 
persuasion,  led  him  back  to  the  banqueting 
hall.  For  this  Edwy  took  occasion  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  banish  Dunstan.  Ho  also  took 
back  the  lands  which  Edmund  and  Edred  had 
given  to  Glastonbury  and  Abingdon,  and  broke 
up  those  establishments;  and  in  the  third  year 
of  his  reign  he  married  Elgiva,  who  appears  to 
have  been  his  cousin.  The  Koman  Church, 
from  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory,  had  dis- 
approved of  marriages  between  persons  so 
related ;  and  in  the  laws  of  some  of  the  Saxon 
kings  it  was  forbidden.  By  degrees  the  follow- 
ing Popes  carried  it  further,  and  by  forbidding 
marriages  among  cousins  in  very  remote 
degrees,  turned  the  law  to  great  abuse.  At  that 
time,  however,  the  opinion  in  England  being 
that  marriage  of  first  cousins  at  least  was  un- 
lawful, this  match  of  King  Edwy  was  a  new 
offence ;  and  Archbishop  Odo,  who  then  pre- 
sided at  Canterbury,  and  had  the  authority 
of  the  law  to  interfere  in  such  cases,  obliged 
the  newly-married  couple  to  separate  from 
each  other.  There  are  some  strange  stories 
of  cruelty,  invented  by  the  writers  of  legends 
in  later  ages — as  that  Odo  caused  Elgiva 
to  be  branded  in  the  forehead,  and,  on  her 
attempting  to  join  the  King,  to  have  the 
tendons  of  her  logs  severed ;  and,  finally, 
that  he  had  her  put  to  death.  But  as  it 
is  certain  that  the  Saxon  law  gave  no  bishop 
any  power  to  require  anything  from  a  culprit 
of  any  rank  but  the  doing  of  penance,  and  as 
the  earliest  accounts  contain  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  there  is  no  authority  for  it  but  a 
legend  written  one  hundred  and  fifty  yean 
afterwards,  we  may  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
this  to  be  a  fiction.  Edwy  was  on  bad  terms 
with  his  people;  some  of  them  rose  in 
rebellion  against  him ;  and  a  party  of  these 
are  said  to  have  slain  Elgiva  in  a  tumult  at 
Gloucester.    The  King  himself  died  at  an 
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early  age,  in  October,  a.d.  959.  On  the  death 
of  Edwy,  his  brother  Edgar  became  King  of 
all  England.  Two  years  after  his  accession 
Odo  died,  and  Dunstan,  who  had  been  before 
recalled  from  banishment,  and  was  in  great 
favour,  was  made  archbishop.  It  seems  that 
he  had  been  entertained  by  Edgar  before  his 
brother's  death,  and  had  been  made  Bishop  of 
"Worcester  and  of  London,  which  were  both 
in  the  province  of  Mercia.  Being  now  pos- 
sessed of  great  power  and  influence,  and  aided 
by  many  powerful  noblomen,  as  well  as  his 
two  friends  Oswald  and  Ethelwold,  who  held 
the  two  other  most  important  Sees  of  York 
and  Winchester,  he  had  for  nearly  twenty 
years  full  scope  for  executing  his  great  designs. 
The  King,  Edgar,  was  scarcely  yet  more  than 
twenty -one,  and  in  what  regarded  the  Church 
suffered  Dunstan  to  rule  matters  almost  as  he 
pleased.  And  then  Dunstan's  greatness  came 
out.  "  Dunstan,"  says  Mr.  Green,  "  stands 
first  in  the  line  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen, 
who  counted  among  them  Lanfranc  and 
Wolsey,  and  ended  in  Laud."  "The  noblest 
tribute  to  his  work,"  says  the  same  eloquent 
writer  elsewhere,  "  lies  in  the  silence  of  our 
chroniclers.  His  work  indeed  was  a  work  of 
settlement,  and  such  a  work  was  best  done  by 
the  simple  enforcement  of  peace."  It  was  by 
his  justice  to  both  sides  that  Northmen  and 
Danes  became  friends  instead  of  enemies.  [>S«* 
Green's  History  of  the  English  People,  i.  96.] 
In  the  course  of  Dunstan's  administration 
about  forty  monasteries  were  built  or  restored, 
and  most  of  them  richly  endowed.  Among 
these  were  the  old  foundations  of  Ely,  Peter- 
borough, Tewkesbury,  Malmesbury,  Glaston- 
bury, Evesham,  Bath,  and  Abingdon ;  the  new 
abbeys  of  Ramsey,  Hunts;  Tavistock  and 
Milton  Abbots,  Devon  ;  Cerne  Abbots,  Dor- 
set ;  and  many  more.  The  rage  for  those  new 
monasteries  was  so  great  that  a  change  now 
took  place  at  many  of  the  cathedral  churches. 
Here  the  bishops  had  formerly  held  a  monas- 
tery in  some  places  near  the  cathedral,  whore 
such  priests  as  had  taken  the  habit  of  monks 
lived  with  the  other  monks;  but  the  other 
clergy,  who  were  not  under  the  rule,  resided 
in  private  houses  of  their  own,  having  an 
estate  for  their  common  maintenance,  such  as 
the  deans  and  cathedral  clergy  have  now. 
Thus,  at  Canterbury  there  wore  the  secular 
clergy,  who  were  in  one  society  at  the  cathe- 
dral of  Christ  Church,  and  the  monks,  who 
were  in  another  at  St.  Augustine's.  Dunstan 
did  not  attempt  to  change  this  arrangement 
in  his  own  See;  but  Oswald  turned  out  all 
the  clergy  at  Worcester  who  would  not 
become  monks;  Ethelwold  did  the  same 
at  "Winchester ;  and  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Elfric,  after  Dunstan's  death,  at 
Canterbury;  by  Wulfsine,  Bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, and  other  bishops.  Dunstan  died  May 
19th,  988.  A  small  portion  of  his  tomb  is 
to  be  seen  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  but  a 
more  interesting  relic  of  him  remains  in  the 


cathedral  library — namely,  a  manuscript  writ- 
ten by  him,  and  his  autograph  in  a  beautifd 
hand. 

Dunwich. — The  first  bishopric  of  Bed 
Anglia.  For  many  years  after  the  cohtom 
of  Kent  by  Augustine,  the  East  Angni 
remained  heathen.  When  King  Ethelbert 
died  in  616,  Redwald,  King  of  East  Angus, 
became  Bretwalda.  For  reasons  of  Sute, 
however,  when  Ethelbert  was  dying,  or  dad, 
Redwald  went  to  Kent  and  received  bapUss; 
but  his  wife  remained  a  heathen,  and  he  wm 
but  a  half-hearted  Christian.  His  son,  Eors..| 
wald,  was  prevented  from  receiving  the  fan 
by  his  nobles,  but  his  half-brother,  wit 
succeeded  him  in  631,  and  who  had  bea 
educated  in  France,  was  a  Christian.  At  tai 
beginning  of  his  reign,  Felix,  a  Burguadat 
monk,  came  into  his  kingdom,  and  was  cot* 
set-rated  a  bishop  by  Archbishop  Honorist 
His  See  was  fixed  at  Dunwich,  as  beings 
flourishing  sea-port,  busy  and  popokm 
Bishop  Felix  presided  over  the  See  for  sei 
teen  years,  and  was  a  great  preacher 
evangeliser.  He  set  up  a  school  at  Dunwkk/ 
which  became  famous,  and  as  his  episoopfe' 
lasted  through  the  reign  of  several  longs,  Vr] 
position  became  almost  as  royal  in  the  eysicl 
the  Angles.  During  the  episcopate  of  Bisy 
his  third  successor,  Theodore  of  Tarsus  beg*  j 
his  memorable  primacy  [Thbodori  op  Tas* 
Bus],  and  through  his  influence  Bisi,  who 
grown  old,  was  induced  to  resign,  and  Hm»j 
dore  divided  the  See  into  two,  one  for  tit] 
North  Folk,  the  other  for  the  Somtk 
fixing  the  **  bishop's  stool "  for  the  former 
Elmham,  and  keeping  that  of  the  latter 
Dunwich  (a.d.  673).  Of  the  history  of 
two  Sees  in  the  years  succeeding  we  ~ 
little,  as,  indeed,  of  the  kingdom  itselt 
the  fens  and  morasses  on  the 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  country  almost^ 
much  as  the  sea  shut  it  in  on  the 
the  coming  of  the  Danes  in  the  eighth  < 
was  followed  by  their  permanent 
in  East  Anglia  in  the  ninth.  It  was  th*! 
first  settlement  in  this  country.  In  the 
that  ensued  the  brave  East  Anglian 
Edmund  was  slain  in  870  [Edmuxd]  ;  and  I 
Danes  set  themselves  so  fiercely  to  root  lAj 
the  Christian  faith  that  they  destroyed 
great  religious  houses  which  had 
in  East  Anglia — Peterborough, 
Thorney,  and  Ely.  Tho  Peace  of  We 
in  878,  between  King  Alfred  and  the 
chief  Guthrun,  brought  brighter  times] 
Danes  kept  East  Anglia,  and  became 
tians.  There  are  few  records  as  yet  of 
progress  of  the  Church  in  this  part/bot  it1 
probably  steady ;  Odo,  the  Arch! 
Canterbury  in  942,  was  a  Dane.  Evil 
however,  returned.  Fresh  Danes  kept 
ing,  and  the  treacherous  massacre  of 
Briee's  Day  in  1004  was  terribly  ai 
East  Anglia.    The  country  was  laid 
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tes  were  pillaged,  clergy  and  monks 
xed.      The  Abbey    of    Peterborough, 

had  risen  from  its  ruins  with  fresh 
our,  was  again  robbed.  The  accession 
it  in  1014  brought  peace  to  the  Church, 
roubles  arising  out  of  the  struggle  be- 
Regulars  and  Seculars,  which  lasted 
e  Conquest,  made  themselves  felt  also 

The  notorious  Stigand  thrust  himself 
le  East  Anglian  bee,  as  well  as  into 
of  Winchester  and  Canterbury.  He 
•pored  from  all  by  William  the  Con- 
The  See  of  "Eflmh*™  was  moved  to 
rd  in  1078,  and  to  Norwich  in  1094. 
ncu.]  [See  Dr.  Jessop's  admirable 
r  of  the  See  of  Norwich  (S.P.C.K.).] 
llowing  list  of  the  Bishops  of  Dunwich, 

as  they  are  known,  is  from  the  Bishop 
star's  jtegistrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum  : — 


Accession. 

.    630 

Aldberht 

i               •         ^"^ 

■  . 

.    647 

Eglaf 

•         ^^ 

» 

.    658 

Heardred 

.    781 

.        .    600 

Aelhun   . 

.    790 

,?67S 

Tidferth 

.    796 

f . 

i               •               •              ' 

Weremund 

.    824 

m. 

•               • 

WiWl    . 
Sthefwolf 

.        .    825 

panlonp,  Felix  Antoixb  Philibbrt, 
>  of  Orleans,  an  eloquent  and  eminent 
i,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  his 
ition,  was  born  in  Savoy,  1802 ;  died  at 
r.  in  Loiret,  October,  1878.  He  was 
ed  priest  in  1825,  became,  in  1827, 
in  and  confessor  to  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
and  at  the  Revolution,  in  July,  1830, 
moner  to  the  Dauphin.  In  1841  he  was 
ated  to  one  of  the  Chairs  of  Theology 

College  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1849 
rated  Bishop  of 'Orleans,  being  decorated 
llowing  year  with  the  insignia  of  the 
l  of  Honour.     As  a  preacher  Dupanloup 

in  the  foremost  rank,  and  was  the 
•  of  several  works  of  importance,  one 

best  being  I'  Education.  His  literary 
orients  gained  him  admission  to  the 
\k  Academy.  He  opposed  the  doctrine 
pal  Infallibility,  and  very  severely 
•ed  the  Life  of  Jesus  of  his  old  pupil 
• 

pin,    Louis    Elltjk    (b.    at    Paris, 
d.    1719),   was   of    Norman    descent. 
came  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1684. 
celebrated  as    being   the   author    of 
ibliotheque  universale  des  Auteurs  eccle- 
im*,    the    first  volume    of  which  was 
v»d  in  1686 ;  this  work,  with  supple- 
mounts  to  sixty-one  volumes.     Dupin 
man  of  indomitable  energy,  undertaking 
and  seemingly  always  able  to  carry 
h  what  he  undertook.     He  was  made 
tor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Royal  College, 
fien  the  Bull  Unigenitus  was  published, 
banished  as  a  Jesuit  to  Chatellerault 
nis  XIV.,    but  allowed  afterwards  to 
to  Paris,  though  not  to  resume  his 


professorship.  He  was  in  communication 
with  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
also  Peter  the  Great,  with  the  object  of  a 
possible  union  being  brought  about  between 
the  French,  English,  and  Greek  Churches. 
He  was  the  editor  of  the  Journal  dee  Savant s, 
and  also  a  contributor  to  Moreri's  Biographical 
Dictionary. 

Dnplessis-Mornay,  Philip  (b.  1549, 
d.  1623). — A  prominent  leader  of  the  French 
Protestants.  His  writings  against  the  Spanish 
oppression  in  the  Netherlands  exposed  him  to 
the  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  Paris, 
and  he  barely  escaped  death  in  the  Bartho- 
lomew massacre.  He  fled  to  England,  where 
he  spent  several  years.  He  wrote  a  book  in 
French  concerning  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  against  Atheists,  Epicures,  Paynims, 
Jews,  Mahometans,  and  other  Infidels,  This 
was  in  part  translated  into  English  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  Ho  published  a  treatise  con- 
taining the  reasons  why  the  Council  of  Trent 
could  not  be  admitted  in  France.  He  was 
sent  by  the  King  of  Navarre  to  the  National 
Synod  of  Vitry,  in  Brittany,  and  he  was 
also  present  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Protestants  held  at  Montauban  in  1684,  by 
permission  of  the  King,  and  drew  up  a  form 
of  their  complaints  against  the  violation  of 
the  edict  for  peace,  which  he  presented  to  the 
King  at  Blois.  Ho  became  Henry's  most 
intimate  adviser,  and,  in  the  civil  wars  for 
religion,  did  him  and  the  Protestants  many 
important  services,  both  with  his  sword  and 
pen,  having  answered  a  virulent  book  pub- 
lished by  the  League  of  the  House  of  Guise 
against  the  King  of  Navarre,  called  the  Eng- 
lish Catholic.  After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
a  reconciliation  between  Henry  III.  and 
Henry  of  Navarre,  and  was  made  Governor 
of  Saumur.  Here  he  built  a  church  in  1590, 
and  obtained  a  grant  from  the  King  to  found 
a  university  there  in  1593.  By  this  time 
Henry  had  succeeded  to  the  French  throne, 
and  had  changed  his  religion.  Duplessis 
wrote  to  him,  expostulating  on  this  sudden 
change,  and  desiring  the  continuance  of  his 
favour  for  the  Protestants,  and  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  for  them  some  justice  in  the 
carrying  out  of  edicts  for  their  protection. 
In  1598  he  published  a  book  on  the  Institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  against  the  Mass. 
The  Jesuits  petitioned  Parliament  that  it 
might  be  burned,  and  Du  Perron,  Bishop  of 
Evreux,  taxed  Duplessis  with  having  falsi- 
fied many  of  his  authorities ;  thereupon  Du- 
plessis requested  that  the  King  would  have 
every  passage  in  his  book  examined  by  com- 
missioners. It  was  decided  that  there  should 
be  a  conference  between  Duplessis  and  Du 
Perron.  This  was  held  at  Fontainebloau  in 
presence  of  the  King,  several  bishops,  Coun- 
cillors of  State,  and  other  noblemen.  After 
the  first  day  Duplessis  was  taken  so  ill  that 
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they  could  proceed  no  further ;  whereupon  the 
King  declared  that  "  the  diocese  of  Evreux 
hath  vanquished  that  of  Saumur."  Duplessis 
called  this  decision  "  a  spark  of  fire,"  and  said 
that  "  the  Bishop  of  Evreux's  fly  was  made 
an  elephant."  He  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  a  work  called  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity, 
an  attack  on  the  Pope.  In  1621,  when  the 
religious  war  commenced,  he  retired  to  his 
estates. 

Duplication. — The  ritual  word  describ- 
ing the  act  of  a  priest  who  celebrates  the 
Holy  Communion  twice  in  a  day.  The 
earliest  notice  of  this  is  a  canon  of  the  Church 
of  Armenia,  ascribed  to  the  fifth  century, 
which  reproves  the  practice  very  strongly — 
"  May  his  lot  be  with  the  crucifiers."  But 
there  is  some  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of 
this  ;  and  at  a  later  period  it  was  allowed,  and 
even  enforced  in  the  case  of  a  priest  having 
more  churches  than  one  [Canon  of  Council  of 
Merida,  a.d.  666].  At  the  same  time,  other 
authorities  forbade  it  altogether,  and  some, 
on  the  other  hand,  ordered  that  a  priest  should 
not  celebrate  oftenor  than  thrice  a  day 
[Canons  of  King  Edgar,  a.d.  960  ;  Johnson's 
Collection,  i.  4201.  The  use  of  the  mediaeval 
Church  of  England  was  not  to  forbid  it 
altogether,  but  only  to  allow  it  in  cases  of 
necessity,  as  for  the  sick,  or  at  a  marriage. 
In  some  cases,  a  priest  celebrating  twice  did 
not  himself  communicate  more  than  once  ; 
but  this  was  always  condemned,  as  by  the 
Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  681.  The  Apostolical 
Canons  order  every  cleric  present  to  receive, 
thus  including  the  celebrant,  and  it  is  quite 
contrary  to  propriety  for  a  priest  to  celebrate 
otherwise ;  still,  the  practice  condemned  at 
Toledo  is  occasionally  used  even  in  the  Church 
of  England;  and  in  the  Church  of  Sweden, 
according  to  Mr.  Scudamore  [Notitia  Euchar- 
ist tea,  p.  693],  the  celebrant  rarely  com- 
municates at  all.  A  modified  form  of  this 
prohibition  was  a  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Auxcrre,  a.d.  578,  which  forbade  a  priest  to 
celebrate  twice  in  a  day  at  the  same  altar. 
In  the  West  there  seem  to  be  very  few  other 
traces  of  this,  but  in  certain  branches  of  the 
Eastern  Church  it  is  even  now  the  use 
[Scudamore,  p.  173]. 

Durand,  William,  of  St.  Pourcain, 
Bishop  of  Purg-en-Velay,  1318,  and  of  Meaux, 
1 326,  died  1 332.  He  was  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  schoolmen  of  the  fourteenth  century.  From 
his  ardent  contention  that  there  is  no  human 
authority  above  the  human  reason  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Doctor  Resolutissimus. 
Starting  from  man  as  the  centre,  he  built  up 
his  system  of  theology,  so  rejecting  the  teach- 
ing of  Anselm  and  Aquinas,  that  theology  is 
the  science  of  God.  He  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  subjection  of  the  Clergy  to  the 
Civil  Power,  and  is  regarded  as  a  pioneer  of 
the  Reformation. 


Durand,  William,  known  i 
ulator,"  from  his  book  Speculum 
96),  was  a  learned  writer  on  can' 
Rationale  Dwinorum  Offieiorum 
the  first  works  ever  printed,  an 
most  splendid  specimens  of  typog 
is  a  very  fine  copy  in  the  Twysd* 
the  possession  of  Sir  J.  Sebright 
of  this  work  was  translated  int 
the  late  Dr.  J.  M.  Neale,  undei 
The  Symbolism  of  Churches  and 
ments.  This  sentence  of  Dunu 
sacrament  is  sometimes  quote 
audimus,  beneficium  sentiinus»  i 
mus,  presentiam  credimus." 

Durham. —The   See   of  1 

founded  in  995  by  Bishop  Ealdl 
moved  thither  from  Chester-le-i 
year.  Lindisfarne  was  the  ma 
preventative  of  the  See,  having' 
by  Oswald  of  Northumbria  in 
its  first  bishop,  was  sent  thithe 
From  665  to  678  the  See  was  vac 
Eata  became  bishop  both  of  Liz 
Hexham  ;  but  in  685  he  removed 
place,  and  was  succeeded  at  Li 
the  famous  St.  Cuthbert.  [Lind: 
875  Bishop  Eardulf  and  his  moi 
the  island  See  on  the  approach  c 
carrying  with  them  the  body  of  I 
and  after  wandering  about  for 
settled  at  Cunegaceaster,  or  Chei 
q.v.].  This  then  became  the 
ishopric  till  its  removal  to  £ 
Durham,  in  995,  by  Bishop  E 
had  to  fly  from  the  Danes,  like  hi 
of  a  century  before.  He  built 
church,  and  placed  in  it  the  I 
Cuthbert.  lie  bishopric  of  1 
merged  in  this  See  in  820,  but 
explained.  [Hexham.]  During 
ate  of  Walcher  (1071-80),  Dn 
was  founded  by  William  the  Co 
the  Prelate  of  Durham,  a  p 
with  a  shadow  of  the  sovereign  p 
by  some  of  the  German  Sees. 
Freeman  remarks  that  if  all  U 
possessed  the  same  rights  Englaa 
have  remained  a  consolidated  n 
would  have  been  disintegrated  £ 

*  This  modern  form,  Ditrtom,  of  II 
is  of  French  origin,  being  the  Nona 
the  word  into  Durssm*.  Dnnholm  I 
the  Norse  dun,  "a  hill  fort,"  and  M 
river  island  "  [Taylor's  Words  a«4 
stated  inN.  andQ.,  Ist8.,ii.  106.  "fht 
Durham,  down  to  thepresent  day  (1 
natelv  the  Latin  and  French  signet* 
Dun  elm."  But  this  custom  is  now! 
latter  signature  alone  used.  Both' 
(like  Caotuar,  Ebor,  and  all  such  o|| 
abbreviations  of  the  Latin  adjectavti 
and  agreeing  with  episc&pu*,  **  biafeti 
This  is  a  matter  which,  owing  to  ital 
bishops,  is  much  forgotten,  thougfc-j 
be  remembered  how  a  newspaper  SM 
W.  Roffen,"  the  Bishop  of  BocM 
into  "  Mr.  Boffen,  the  bishop's *■ 
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y.  Its  powers  were  much  curtailed 
iry  "VIIL  Surtees,  in  his  History  of 
•,  gives,  as  the  possessions  of  the  See, 
ief  part  of  the  country  between  the 
ad  the  Tyne,  the  districts  of  Bedlington, 
m,  Holy  Island,  and  Craike,  together 
lexhamshire,  the  city  of  Carlisle,  and  a 
tia  Teviotdale.  Henry  I.,  however, 
red  the  See  of  the  latter  possessions, 
p  Oaxileph,  in  1093,  commenced  the 
nt  cathedral.  It  was  not  finished  till 
.The  site  of  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
sng  in  England,  standing,  as  it  does, 
r  upon  the  face  of  the  cliff  above  the  river 
ff.  A.  famous  monastery  was  attached  to 
8ee  of  Durham,  which  was  resigned  in 
l>.  Bede  was  one  of  its  monks. 

List  or  Bishops  or  Durham. 


lie 
* 


A  occasion. 
005 
1081 
1041 
1042 
1056 
1071 


of    8t. 


»bud. 
lyftvfiis  . 
tfeStJBfcr- 

Pidsar 
ofPoitoa  . 
jMtrih    . 
lb  Poors 
adeFara- 

feKirUutm 
do8tichul 
At  Insula 
.Bek 

ttBeaumont 
i  of  Bury. 
1  Hatfield. 
Pordbam    . 
?8kMaw    . 

•  XetiDe 
lee  Booth. 
iDsdley  . 


1080 
1099 
1133 

1143 
1153 
1197 
1217 
1228 

1241 
1249 
1260 
1274 
1283 
1311 
1418 
1333 
1345 
1382 
1388 

1406 
1438 
1457 
1476 
1485 


Accession. 
Eichard  Fox  .  1494 
William  Sever  .  1502 
Christopher  Bain- 
bridge  .  1507 
Thomaa  Buthall  .  1*09 
Thomas  Wolaey  .  1523 
Cuthbert  Tnnatall  1530 
James  Pilkington  1561 
Bichard  Barnea  .  1577 
Matthew  Hutton  1589 
Tobias  Matthew .  1595 
William  James  .  1606 
Richard  NeUe  .  1617 
George  Montaigne  1628 
John  Howaon  .  1628 
Thomas  Morton  .  1632 
JohnCosin  .  .  1660 
Nathaniel  Crewe.  1674 
William  Talbot  .  1722 
Edward  Chandler  1730 
Joseph  Butler  .  1750 
Richard  Trevor  .  1752 
John  Egerton  .  1771 
Thomas  Thorlow  1787 
Shnte  Barrington  1791 
William  van  Mil. 

dert   .  1826 

Edward  Maltby  .  1836 

Charles  T.Longley  1856 

Henry  M.  Villiere  1860 

Charles  Baring    .  1861 
Joseph       Barber 

Lightf oot .       .  1879 


University  of. — The  idea  of 
Off  a  northern  University  in  the  ancient 
Durham  was  started  in  the  reign  of 
Vm. ,  bnt  this  came  to  nothing.  The 
dea  was  revived  by  Cromwell,  who  had 
tome  steps  towards  it,  when  his  death 
end  to  the  scheme.  It  was  once  more 
!,  and  carried  out,  by  the  Dean  and 
r  of  Durham  in  the  year  1833,  and  in  the 
ate  of  Van  Mildert.  In  the  previous 
Act  had  been  passed  enabling  the  Dean 
inter  to  appropriate  an  estate  at  South 
for  the  endowment  of  a  University, 
ate  being  calculated  to  produce  £3,000 
am.  By  this  Act,  the  Government  of 
versity  rested  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
bop  being  Visitor.  Bishop  Van  Mil- 
•heme  was  to  make  provision  for  the 
.  and  two  Professors  of  Divinity  and 
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Greek,  by  annexing  these  posts  to  prebendal 
stalls  in  the  Cathedral  of  Durham.  In  1835, 
a  statute  was  passed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop,  entrusting 
the  ordinary  management  of  the  University  to 
the  Warden,  a  Senate,  and  a  Convocation ;  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  reserving  to  themselves  the 
office  of  Governors,  aod  to  the  Bishop  the 
office  of  Visitor.  The  Senate  consists  of  the 
Warden,  the  Professors  of  Divinity,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  and  Hebrew,  the  two  Proctors, 
the  heads  of  University  College  and  Hatfield 
Hall  (the  latter  named  after  Bishop  Hatfield, 
of  Durham,  a  liberal  benefactor  to  Durham 
College,  in  Oxford;  he  died  in  1381),  and  six 
other  members  of  Convocation.  The  Convo- 
cation consisted  originally  of  the  Warden,  and 
a  certain  number  of  Doctors  and  Masters  of 
Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts,  from  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  at 
present,  in  addition  to  the  original  members, 
it  consists  of  Doctors  and  Masters  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham,  who  conform  to  the  regu- 
lations prescribed.  The  first  work  of  the  new 
Senate  was  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the 
regulation  of  the  studies  and  general  business 
of  the  University ;  this  scheme  was  submitted 
to  Convocation,  and  approved  bv  it  in  1836. 
In  1837,  a  Royal  Charter  was  issued  incor- 
porating the  University,  and  seven  days  after, 
viz.,  June  8th,  1837,  the  first  degrees  were 
confirmed.  Owing  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  intentions 
of  Bishop  van  Mildert  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  were  not  fully  carried  out.  But  the 
Commissioners  dealt  liberally  with  the  Uni- 
versity, and  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  June 
4th,  1841,  the  office  of  Warden  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Deanery  of  Durham ;  the  Pro- 
fessorships of  Divinity  and  Greek  were 
attached  to  canonries  in  the  cathedral.  The 
Professor  of  Mathematics  was  made  Professor 
of  Astronomy  also,  with  an  increased  salary. 
A  new  professorship  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
languages  was  established;  and  the  six  Fellow- 
ships already  in  existence  were  increased  to 
twenty-four.  The  Commissioners,  in  order  to 
provide  funds  for  these  appointments,  assigned 
certain  estates  to  the  University  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter; 
grants  of  money  have  also  been  conferred  on 
the  University  from  time  to  time,  under  an 
Order  of  Council.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
University  was  opened,  University  College 
was  established,  for  combining  discipline  and 
instruction  after  the  manner  of  colleges  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At  first  several  houses 
near  the  castle  were  used  for  the  reception  of 
students,  but  in  1837  the  castle  itself  was 
assigned  to  the  University,  under  an  Order  of 
the  Queen  in  Council,  and  is  held  in  trust  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Bishop  Hatfield's 
Hall  was  opened  in  1846,  and  Bishop  Cosin's 
Hall  in  1851 ;  the  latter  Hull,  however,  is  not 
now  in  existence.  It  was  named  after  Bishop 
Cosin,  translated  to  Durham  in  1660  ;  he  was  a 
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great  theologian  and  a  munificent  benefactor. 
In  1870  students  were  admitted  without  being 
attached  to  any  college  or  hall.  In  the  same 
year  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  College  of 
Medicine  was  taken  into  union  with  the  Uni- 
versity, and  was  henceforth  called  the  Durham 
University  College  of  Medicine.  Particulars 
as  to  the  courses  of  study  may  be  seen  in  the 
Durham  University  Calendar.  No  religious 
test  or  subscription  is  required  on  matricula- 
tion, nor  for  degrees,  scholarships,  or  Fellow- 
ships. 

Dutch    Reformed    Church.  —  The 

course  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands 
led  to  the  revolt  of  the  nation  from  Spanish 
rule,  and  the  establishment  of  its  inde- 
pendence (1579).  This  was  followed  by  the 
foundation  of  a  Protestant  University  at 
Ley  den,  and  the  interdiction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Protestantism  at  once 
assumed  a  strong  Calvinistic  aspect,  owing 
to  the  French  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
it,  and  at  the  provincial  Synod  of  Dort,  in 
1574,  the  Heidelberg  catechism  was  adopted. 
Calvinism  passed,  as  has  been  so  commonly 
the  case,  into  Rationalism,  and  the  doctrine 
of  many  of  the  ministers  of  the  present  Dutch 
Church  is  but  a  modified  Deism.  At  the  time 
of  the  first  colonisation  of  America,  ministers 
were  sent  from  Holland  in  response  to  the 
appeals  of  the  Dutch  settlers  there,  and  as 
these  settlors  were  mostly  from  Amsterdam, 
the  ministers  were  placed  under  the  Classis 
(Presbytery)  of  that  city.  But  the  difficulty 
and  loss  of  time  in  communication  caused  this 
to  be  felt  as  a  burden,  and  a  bitter  division 
took  place  in  America  between  the  Coetus  and 
Conferentie  parties.  The  former  "  were  will- 
ing to  yiold  a  just  tribute  of  gratitude,  and  a 
definite  submission  to  the  Church  in  fatherland. 
But  they  had  deeply  felt  the  inconvenience 
and  serious  difficulties,  not  to  say  degrada- 
tions, of  being  placed  in  this  implicit  sub- 
ordination and  entire  control,  so  inconsistent 
with  tho  Christian  liberty  of  presbytory. 
They  had  been  deeply  affected  with  the  evils 
growing  out  of  the  moi-tifying  necessity  of 
sending  all  the  cases  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversy, and  difficulties  in  discipline,  to 
Holland,  to  be  adjudicated  there,  where  none 
of  tho  parties  could  bo  on  tho  spot  to  give 
testimony,  or  plead  their  own  cause.  And  it 
was  no  small  ground  of  complaint  that  par- 
ents must  be  subjected  to  the  painful  separation 
for  years  from  their  sons  sent  to  Holland  for 
education  for  the  ministry,  not  to  mention 
the  burden  of  expense  to  which  they  were 
also  subjected  by  Bending  abroad  those  who 
were  educated  here  to  be  ordained  in  Holland 
to  the  holy  ministry.  In  a  word,  the  Con- 
ferentie party  maintained  tho  high  importance 
of  Holland  education,  and  ventured  to  uphold 
the  exclusive  validity  of  Holland  licence  and 
Holland  ordination.  The  Coetus  party  ad- 
vocated the  necessity  of  a  home  education,  a 


home  licence,  and  a  home  ordination.  lnea\. 
they  said,  were  equally  good  for  them,  ui  x 
equally  valid  for  every  purpose,  as  those  ■  f 
fatherland."  This  was  the  state  of  things  ■] 
1 737,  and  for  several  years  before.  That  yes  1 
it  was  proposed  not  to  renounce  absolufelr  dL 
dependence,  but  to  form  a  home  assembly  far* 
counsel.    This  was  conceded,  but  it 


insufficient.    It  gave  no  home  right  toordsm^ 
nor  to  try  ecclesiastical  cases.     Conseqr— rt-J 
tho  question  was  reopened,  and  after 
animosity  had  been  spent,  harmony  *u 
stored  by  the  establishment  of  independ 
in  1772.    The  body  thus  established  ii 
an  important  one  in  America. 

Duvergier.    [Port-Royalists.] 

D.V.—  Deo  Volente,  "God  willing; "wS 
Paul  to  the  Ephesian  Jews  in  the  VnlgttK 
Acts  xviii.  21 :  "  I  will  return  again  unto; 
Deo  volente." 

Dwight,  Timothy. — An  American 
byterian  divine,   born  at  Northampton^ 
Massachusetts,    in    1762 ;  died,    1817. 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  the 
theologian,  Jonathan  Edwards.    At  the < 
age  of  seventeen,  having  taken  his  B-A. 
"i  ale  College,  Newhaven,  he  became  mr* 
of  the  grammar  school  in  that  town,  and i 
of  the  tutors  at  Yale  before  he  wasti 
He  was  ordained  in  1777;  and  the  war] 
stopped  the  college  courses,  he  became  sni 
chaplain  for  the  next  year.   Then,  on  the  < 
of  his  father,  he  returned  to  Nc 
and  in  1795  became  President  of  Yalei 
and  Professor  of  Theology,  which 
held  till  his  death.     He  was  much 
both  as  a  tutor  and  a  preacher.    Over- 
caused  him  to  become  nearly  blind,  and  from  1 
age  of  twenty-three  he  was  never  able  to: 
for  more  than  twenty  minutes  at  a  tuna 
preaching,  therefore,  was  from  concise : 
bu£  his  memory  was  remarkably  good,  ffl 
he  could  afterwards  dictate  his  sermoni  til 
amanuensis.     His  chief  work  is  his 
Explained  and  Defended,  a  course  of  171 1 
monB  delivered  in  term  time  during  four; 
(this  work  has  gained  popularity  in  ' 
Britain  as  well  as  America).    He  also 
The  Conquest  of  Canaan,  finished  when  « 
twenty- one  ;  and  some  volumes  of     "~*~ 
poetry  which  are  now  forgotten. 

Dyce,  William,  R.A.,  claims  mentwr 
this  volume,  both  as  a  religious  artist  ~ 
author.     He  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  I 
the  son  of  a  physician,  who  intended  him  I 
his  own  profession,  but  the  youth, 
taken  Ms  M.A.  degree  at  Marischal 
showed  such  a  passion  for  art  that  his 
allowed  him  to  follow  it.     After  careful  I 
and  two  visits  to  Italy,  during  which  he 
bibed  those  habits  of  reverent  and 
study  of  religious  subjects  which  he 


e,  he  settled  for  awhile  at  Edin- 

fave  himself  to  painting  portraits, 
children.  In  1836  he  exhibited 
ctnre  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
din  183B  waa  made  superintendent 
Government  School  of  Design  at 
louse.  His  picture  of  Joath  thoot- 
ov  of  Deliverance  secured  for  him 
teahip  of  the  K.  A.  His  picture  of 
M  •/  Kittg  Ethelhert  adorns  the 
Lends;  and  he  continued  to  paint 
irea  until  within  two  jean  of  his 
e  of  hit  beat  known  works  is  the 
cries  of  frescoes  in  All  Saints' 
irgaret  Street,  the  most  successful 
iich  has  been  made  at  pointing  in 
u  church.  He  was  also  au  ar.com- 
KCian,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
iety,  and  a  composer  of  anthems  in 
f  PaleBtrina.  He  waa  one  of  the 
Olivers  of  Gregorian  and  Plain  I 
:  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  , 
■bed   a   very  handsome  edition  of 


Jobs  (1810-76),  a  celebrated  Bib- 
and  theologian,  was  born  at  Alva, 
shire.  He  was  educated  at  Glas- 
srsity,  and  then  began  to  study 
iatry  at  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the 
Church,  since  called  the  United 
in.  In  1835  he  was  ordained 
the  Cambridge  Street  church 


blical  criticism 

He  was  pressed  to  undertake  import- 

i  elsewhere,  but  he  refused  to  leave 
o.d  in  1863,  he,  with  part  of  his  con- 
formed a  new  church  in  Lanedowne 
rhere  he  ministered  till  his  death. 
rship  was  very  extensive,  and  as 
13  he  was  chosen  by  the  Secession 
be  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
neutics  in  their  Divinity  Hall.  In 
jow  University  gave  him  the  do- 
,.D.,  and  that  of  D.D.   was  con- 

him  by  St.  Andrews  in  1850. 
ireaching  and  lecturing  must  have 
mch  of  his  time,  he  was  a  very 
thor.      He   published    a   Biblical 

an  edition  of  Cruden'i  Concordance, 
riental  Hittary,  discourses  on  The 
;  and  on  Paul  the  Preacher,  com- 
on  the  Greek  text  of  St.  Paul's 

Life  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  lastly,  a 
■A*  Emaliih  Bible.     His  wonderful 

of  the  various  English  versions, 
lis  critical  acquaintance  with  the 
used  him  to  bo  chosen  to  assist  in 
i  of  the  New  Testament  published 


midst  against  the  Stalls,  a  marvellous 
iaire  one,  with  an  eagle  on  the  heights  of  it, 
and  his  winges  spread  abroad,  whereon  the 
Menkes  did  lay  theirs  bookes  when  they 
sung  theire  legendes  at  mattins  or  at  other 
times  of  service"  [AiMsc/ (A*  Church  of  Bur- 
ham,  p.  ii.,  que  ted  by  Mask  ell].  Having  been 
one  of  the  Pagan  objects  of  worship,  the 
eagle  was  not  used  in  Christian  ornamenta- 
tion until  it  was  adopted  to  symbolise  St. 
John.  By  some  it  has  been  spoken  of  as  a 
symbol  of  our  Lord ;  Aringhi  mentions  it 
with  this  signification,  and  Martigny  quotes 
a  passage  from  St.  Ambrose  where  there  is  the 
same  idea. 

But,  Pbatbk  towakdb  this,- -This  cus- 
tom undoubtedly  existed  in  the  early  Church, 
and  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
the  Sunrise,  or  "Dayspring"  (Orient)  was 
consecrated  in  Christian  minds  as  a  perpetual 
symbol  of  Christ.  "  The  East  is  the  figure 
of  Christ,"  writes  Tertullian,  "  and  therefore 
both  our  churches  and  our  prayers  are  directed 
that  way."  And  Clement  of  Alexandria: 
"  They  worshipped  towards  the  East  because 
the  East  is  the  image  of  our  spiritual  nativity, 
and  hence  the  light  Brat  arises  snd  shines  out 
of  darkness;  and  the  day  of  true  knowledge, 
after  the  manner  of  the  sun,  arises  upon  those 
who  lie  buried  in  ignorance."  And  Augus- 
tine :  "When  we  stand  at  our  prayers  we  turn 
to  the  East,  whence  the  light  of  heaven 
arises."  In  very  many  Western  Christians 
there  cannot  but  be  a  natural  feeling  of  venera- 
tion for  the  land  where  Christ  appeared  in 
the  flesh  for  our  sakes;  and  so  the  simple  snd 
natural  custom  has  been  retained  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Christendom.  [Eastward 
PoBltlOK.] 

Easter.— The  greatest  festival  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ 
therein  commemorated  was  the  restoration 
of  life  to  the  world  which  sin  had  ruined, 
and  it  was  the  faith  in  this  Resurrection 
which  converted  the  world  to  Christianity. 
The  name  Latter,  according  to  Bede,  is  de- 
rived from  Entire,  a  Saxon  goddess,  whose 
fjetival  was  the  great  Spring  Festival;  others 
derive  it  from  otter,  a  Saxon  word  signify- 
ing "to  rise."  Its  ancient  name,  both  in  East 
and  West,  waa  Patcha  {i.e.  Passover),  the 
"  Pasrhn  of  the  Resurrection."  This  sacred 
festival  has  had  existence  from  the  very  earliest 
ageB  of  the  Church  ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  great 
day  of  religious  joy,  celebrating  the  conquest 
over  sin  and  death.  It  was  an  Eastern  cus- 
tom, still  retained  in  the  Russian  and  Greek 
Church,  to  hold  a  midnight  service,  and  on 
the  threshold  of  Easter  Day  Christians 
greet od  each  othor  with  the  salutation, 
"  Christ  is  rises ; "  the  Easter-  or  Paach-ogg 
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was  the  symbol  of  life  out  of  what  seemed 
dead.  The  freeing  of  slaves  and  captives 
at  this  time  was  customary ;  and,  above  all, 
it  was  the  great  day  of  Baptism  and  Holy 
Communion,  and  restoration  of  penitents  to 
Church  privileges. 

There  were  great  disputes  in  the  early 
Church  as  to  the  day  on  which  Easter  should 
be  kept;  while  it  seemed  naturally  to  be 
connected  with  the  Lord's  Day,  some  wished 
to  celebrate  it  annually  on  the  third  day  after 
the  14th  Nisan,  and  thus  continue  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Jewish  Passover ;  the  Western 
Church  took  the  former  view,  and  the 
Eastern  Church  the  latter.  [Quartodbci- 
manr.]  At  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  325,  it  was 
finally  settled  that  Easter  Day  should  always 
be  the  Sunday  nearest  to  the  calculated  an- 
niversary of  the  actual  Resurrection,  being 
determined  by  the  Paschal  moon,  the  full 
moon  next  after  or  upon  March  21st.  The 
earliest  date,  therefore,  for  Easter  Day  is 
March  21st;  and  the  latest,  April  25th. 

The  festival  of  Easter  begins  with  Eastor 
Even.  In  the  early  Church  the  first  part 
of  that  day  was  observed  by  the  Church  as  a 
strict  fast,  the  afternoon  being  one  of  the 
principal  times  for  baptism.  In  the  Anglican 
service  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  both  contem- 
plate the  Saviour  with  Body  buried  in  the 
Grave,  while  His  Spirit  visits  the  Unseen 
World.  Nevertheless,  even  the  evening  ser- 
vice is  in  part  the  anticipation  of  the  coming 
festival.  The  Second  Lesson  (as  does  the 
Collect)  sets  forth  our  Baptism  into  Christ's 
Death  as  a  spiritual  Resurrection  to  newness 
of  life. 

The  Service  for  Easter  Day  has  one  special 
feature,  not  occurring  elsewhere  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  viz.  the  Anthems  to  be  used 
instead  of  the  Vcnite.  They  are  placed 
before  the  Colloct,  Epistle,  and  Gospel. 
In  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549  they  were 
directed  to  be  said  or  sung  before  Matins, 
with  a  Collect,  as  an  Introductory  Ser- 
vice. In  1552  they  wero  placed  in  their  present 
position.  Bishop  Barry  thus  defines  the  spirit 
of  these  anthems  : — "  The  anthems  as  they 
now  stand  dwoll,  first,  on  the  sacrifice  of  the 
true  Passover  for  us,  and  call  us  to  keep  the 
Feast  of  our  Redemption  in  purity  and  truth, 
thus  linking  together  the  commemoration  of 
Good  Friday  and  the  Easter  Communion ; 
next,  on  the  spiritual  Resurrection  of  the 
present,  through  unity  with  the  Risen  Lord ; 
and  lastly,  on  the  Resurrection  of  the  future, 
of  which  His  Resurrection  is  the  earnest  and 
the  ground."  The  Proper  Psalms  for  the 
morning  are  typical  of  the  kingly  and  priestly 
offices  of  Christ,  and  of  His  triumph  over 
death  and  hell.  The  First  Lessons  are  an  ac- 
count of  the  institution  of  the  Passover,  and 
of  the  victory  of  the  Rod  Sea.  The  evening 
Psalms  praise  God  for  His  glory  and  con- 
descension, for  the  deliverance  which  that  of 
the  Red  Sea  prefigured,  and  for  the  glory 


bestowed  on  the  Stone  which  men  deepM 
and  refused. 

The  importance  of  the  festival  is  msikedtf 
the  appointment  of  its  continuance  on  Mas* 
day  and  Tuesday. 

Eastern  Church  represents  that  load 
of    the  primitive    historical    Chorea 
flourished  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Empire.      It  can   boast    of   a    greata 
tiquity,    a  larger   extent  of  territory, 
a   more    powerful    influence    in   the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church,  than 
the  Western.    The  foundation  of  the 
was  in  the  East.    The  twelve  Apostles 
all    Easterns;   from    Jerusalem  and  J 
the  Gospel  spread  to  all  nations.    So  ttsV 
the  Eastern  is  the  Mother  Church,  tad  " 
Western  the  Daughter  Church.    The 
Church,    Bishop,   Priest,    Deacon, 
Eucharist,  Baptism,  etc.,  are  all  of  Greek 
Eastern  origin.    The  first  great  Coundli 
the  Church — Nice,  Constantinople, 
Chaloedon — were  all  held  in  the  East;  it 
there  that  the  great  controversies  of  the 
raged  so  fiercely.    Even  in  Rome  itself, 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  Popes  were  all 
The  Emperor  Justinian  went  so  far  ii  to 
tempt  to  make  Rome  subject  to 
nople. 

The  immense  extent  of  the  Eastern 
occupying  the  whole  of  Asia  and  huge 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  was  divided  into 
Patriarchates — viz.,     Constantinople, 
andria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem;  after 
separation  of  East  and  West,  Moscow 
made  the  fifth  Patriarchate,  to  take  the 
of  Rome. 

The  present  population  of  the 
Eastern  Church  has  been  reckoned  to  be 
wards  of  seventy  millions. 

The  Patriarchate  of  Cokbt. 
The  city  of  Constantinople,  named 
founder,  the  Emperor   Constantino, 
been  created  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
pi  re,,  its  bishops  soon  began  to 
power.    At  first  the  bishopric  wi 
the  Exarch  of  Heraclea ;  but  by  the 
of  the  Second  General  Council  it  wi 
"  that  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople 
prerogative  of  honour  next  after  the 
of  Rome,  for  Constantinople  is  new 
The  Sees  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
thus  reduced  in  dignity  to  make  wit 
Constantinople ;  so  far,  however,  the 
of  Constantinople  was  simply  hononry, 
by  degrees  its  bishops  assumed  authority' 
the  dioceses  of  Thrace,  Pontus,  and 
under  Theodosius  the  Younger,  Ee 
ricum  was  added  to  its  sway ;  and  by 
28th  Canon  of  Chalccdon  (451)  the  Bahit 
Constantinople    first    obtained   the  title 
Patriarch ;  equal  privileges  with  Rome 
conferred  on  Constantinople,  and  her  j 
tion  over  Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thrace  w 
firmed.     The   Popes    of    Rome 
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.  all  occasions  the  rising  power  of 
in  the  East,  but  without  success, 
le  of  Acacius,  who  hold  the  See  of 
lople  (471-489),  the  supremacy  of 
E>came  complete;  and  finally  Pope 
III.,  in  the  Council  of  Lateran, 

the  above  canons,  against  which 
*sors  had  steadily  protested.  Mean- 
da  and  Bulgaria  had  yielded  sub- 
Constantinople.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
itle  of  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  was 
r  the  occupants  of  the  See,  but  the 
vigorously  opposed  by  Gregory  the 

other  Popes  of  Rome;  the  title, 
emains  attached  to  the  See  of  Con- 
>  to  this  day. 
jventh  and  eighth  centuries  Moham- 

made  great  inroads  into  the  East- 
h,  whole  districts  of  the  Patriarch- 
stantinople,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
tea,  being  subdued  to  the  infidels, 
i  the  jealousy  existing  between 
.  Constantinople  was  increasing  in 
and  events  were  tending  towards 
lpture ;  thus  Leo  III.,  Emperor  of 
suled  "  the  Ibaurian,"  by  his  decrees 
ages  gave  great  offence  in  the  West, 

the  connection  between  Eastern  and 
hurches  to  be  severed  about  a.d.  730. 
erance  of  Rome  in  Bulgaria  in  the 
century  increased  the  existing  ill- 
taother  controversy  of  long  stand- 
en  the  two  Churches,  was  that  of 
e   Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Controversy.]  It  was  probably 
tvalry  and  jealousy  of  the  two  Sees 
■nted  the  question  being  amicably 
be  crisis  came  in  1053,  Leo  IA. 
?  of  Rome,  and  Michael  Cerulareus 
>f  Constantinople ;  each  Church  ex- 
ited the  other,  and  the  rupture  De- 
lete. 

roachments  of  Rome  into  the  juris- 
he  Eastern  Church  were  manifested 
ing  up  of  a  Latin  Patriarchate  at 

in  1099,  and  in  Constantinople 
1204-61.  The  Emperor  Michael 
s  having  succeeded  in  driving  the 

of  Constantinople,  sought  to  effect 
af  East  and  West  in  1274 ;  the  nt- 
ed, for  neither  clergy  nor  people 
rait  to  Rome.    Again,  in  order  to 

Turks,  John  Paheologus  (1341- 
uiuel  Pabeologus  (1391-25)  sought 
ut  again  without  success.     A  final 

made  at  the  Council  of  Florence 
rhen  the  Emperor  John  VI L,  to- 
il the  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
renty-one  Eastern  bishops,  signed 
f  union  or  submission  to  Rome, 
on  of  receiving  aid  against  the 
be  Eastern  Church  as  a  whole,  how- 

ly  repudiated  this  agreement,  and 
ople,  after  a  stubborn  resistance, 
he  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1453. 
ch    of    St.     Sophia    was    turned 


into  a  mosque;  bat  the  Christians  were 
tolerated,  and  their  Patriarchs  treated  with 
considerable  respect.  The  Sultan  now  ap- 
pointed the  Patriarch  who  had  been  nomin- 
ated, and,  unfortunately  for  the  Church,  the 
custom  arose  of  bribing  the  Sultan  to  appoint 
a  particular  candidate.  The  Church  in  Con- 
stantinople gradually  sank  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  its  Mohammedan  rulers,  but  many 
held  fast  to  their  faith,  and  the  Church,  hav- 
ing passed  through  much  affliction,  has  in  the 
present  century  made  much  progress,  and  a 
brighter  future  seems  before  it.  About 
twelve  millions  of  Christians  are  subject  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

Offshoots  of  Constantinople. — Russia. — 
The  conversion  of  Prince  Vladimir  (q.v.)  in 
992  gave  the  first  great  impetus  to  the  spread 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  Russia.  The  Metro- 
politans at  first  dwelt  at  Kieff,  thence  they 
moved  to  Vladimir,  and  in  1320  to  Moscow. 
The  Conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  Russians,  made  the 
subjection  of  the  Russian  Metropolitan  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  an  embarrassing 
one,  for  the  Metropolitan  could  not  be  conse- 
crated without  the  consent  of  the  Porte.  In 
1582  Jeremiah,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
raised  Job,  Metropolitan  of  Russia,  to  the 
dignity  of  Patriarch.  The  Csar  of  Russia, 
however,  was  displeased  with  the  power  of  the 
Patriarchs  of  Moscow;  accordingly,  in  1721, 
a  Holy  Governing  Synod  was  established  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  Patriarch.  It  consists 
of  five  or  six  bishops,  one  or  two  other  eccle- 
siastics, and  several  laymen,  all  appointed  by 
the  Emperor. 

For  nearly  250  years  the  schism  of  the 
Uniats  greatly  troubled  the  Church  in  Russia ; 
this  schism  was  fostered  by  Rome,  ever  willing 
to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
It  arose  in  1590,  from  two  dissolute  Russian 
prelates,  who  joined  the  Roman  Communion, 
and  submitted  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Pope.  The  number  of  Uniats  rose  to 
four  or  five  millions ;  but  in  1839  the  remnant 
of  them,  about  two  millions  in  number,  were  re- 
ceived back  into  the  Eastern  Church.  At  pre- 
sent there  are  in  Russia  about  43,000  churches, 
34,000  priests,  1.600  deacons ;  435  monasteries, 
113  convents,  and  about  60  bishops.  The  parish 
clergy  never  receive  any  tithe ;  their  income 
being  derived  from  Easter  offerings,  fees,  and 
glebe.  Catherine  II.  confiscated  much  of  the 
property  of  the  National  Church,  but  the  late 
Emperor  did  much  to  endow  the  poorer  dio- 
ceses. In  the  election  of  bishops,  the  Holy 
Synod  nominates  three  persons  to  the  Em- 
peror, who  chooses  one.  The  total  number 
of  Christians  subject  to  Moscow  is  about 
fifty  millions. 

Greece. — Previous  to  the  War  of  Freedom 
there  were  in  Greece  twenty  Metropolitans, 
two  archbishoprics,  and  nineteen  bishoprics. 
In  1828  the  newly  established  Government  of 
Greece  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch 
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of  Constantinople,  but  tho  Church  was  divided 
oil  the  question;  the  matter  was  settled  in 
1833,  when  it  was  agreed  by  thirty-six  Greek 
prelates  that  the  Church  of  Greece,  while 
remaining  in  full  communion  with  tho  Eastern 
Church,  is  independent  of  all  external  au- 
thority; and  that  a  permanent  Synod  bo 
established,  composed  entirely  of  archbishops 
and  bishops  appointed  by  the  king,  after  the 
model  of  the  Russian  Church.  The  country 
was  divided  into  ten  bishoprics:  the  Synod 
consists  of  a  president  and  four  members,  all 
bishops,  a  secretary,  royal  commissioner,  and 
supernumeraries. 

Armenia  is  at  present  the  most  important 
Christian  communion  in  the  East,  after  tho 
Russian.  The  Church  was  planted  in  Armenia 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  towards  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  who  was  consecrated 
bishop  in  302,  after  enduring  much  severo 
persecution.  Originally  the  Church  was  sub- 
ject to  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia :  the  Primate 
dwelt  at  Etchmiadzine,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  Tovin,  and  finally  settled  at  Etchmiadzine. 
The  Armenians  rejected  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  confirmed  this  rejection  at 
their  Synod  of  Tovin.  On  the  subjection  of 
Armenia  to  the  Turks  many  abuses  crept  into 
the  Church ;  simony  was  very  prevalent.  In 
addition  the  Church  of  Romo  set  up  her  com- 
munion, and  attracted  many  adherents.  The 
Armenian  Church  continued  to  grow  more 
and  more  corrupt,  coming  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  degradation  under  Lazarus,  her  Primate, 
who  died  in  1751.  By  the  treaty  of  1828 
Etchmiadzine  was  added  to  Russia,  and  under 
her  influence  the  state  of  the  Church  was  im- 
proved. The  Armenian  Church  is  recognised 
by  the  State,  and  retains  its  freedom  and  self- 
government.  Proposals  for  union  with  the 
orthodox  Eastern  communion  have  been  made 
in  the  present  century,  but  so  far  without 
success.  The  Armenian  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople is  suprome  over  all  Armenians 
within  the  Turkish.  Empire.  The  Armenians 
are  spread  over  Russia,  Persia,  and  Turkey ; 
they  have  sixty-seven  bishops  of  all  ranks. 
In  Russia  alone  they  number  over  300,000 
adherents,  and  possess  965  churches. 

Servia  has  an  independent  National  Church, 
in  full  communion  with  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church.  It  is  governed  by  a  Metropolitan  at 
Belgrade,  and  has  three  other  bishops.  The 
people  elect  their  own  Metropolitan,  but  the 
election  must  be  confirmed  at  Constantinople. 

The  Georgian  Church  in  Asia  Minor  was  at 
ono  time  subject  to  the  See  of  Constantinople, 
in  communion  with  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church,  but  now  under  tho  Holy  Synod  of 
Moscow.  It  has  a  Metropolitan  at  Tiflis,  and 
four  other  prelates. 

Patriarchate  of  Alexandria. — Up  to  381, 
Alexandria  ranked  next  to  Rome.  In  that 
year  it  had  to  give  place  to  Constantinople. 
The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  reigned  supreme 
over  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.    St.  Cyril  was  the 


most  illustrious  occupant  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  power  of  the 
was  excessive.  St.  Cyril  first  aa 
title  of  Patriarch;  formerly  the  I 
termed  Pope.  The  present  title  ii 
Patriarch,  and  (Ecumenical  Judg 
his  province  to  proclaim  every  yei 
of  Easter  to  the  whole  Church, 
possessing  100  prelates,  there  is  no 
Patriarch.  The  cause  of  this  di 
first  of  all,  the  setting  up  of  the 
Jacobite  communion,  which  drew  a 
Orthodox ;  and  secondly,  the  inra 
hammedanism. 

The  Jacobite  or  Coptic  Church  h 
bishops ;    their  Patriarch   resides 
Theirs  is  probably  the  only  com 
which  translations  are  forbidden 
ancc  with  the  Nicene  Canon. 

The  Orthodox  in  Egypt  have 
monasteries,  the  Copts  have  twenty 

Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  consistin 
Phoenicia,  Arabia,  Cilicia,  and 
Antioch,  whose  See  is  supposed  to 
founded  by  St.  Peter,  was  the  earl 
Patriarchal  Sees.  In  the  height  o 
it  had  250  bishops;  now  it  hat 
twenty,  and  its  Patriarch  resides  at 
No  part  of  the  Church  has  suffered 
heresy  and  schism ;  first  the  Patria 
Samosata,  then  Arians,  then  Nesto 
Monophysites,  then  Saracens,  th 
emissaries,  conspired  against  her. 
year  1100,  a  Latin  succession  of 
was  begun,  and  lasted  till  Anti 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks; 
now  only  a  few  hundred  Christ* 
city.  Formerly  the  whole  of  Ch 
subject  to  Antioch ;  but  when  Ch 
braced  Nestorianism  the  union  wi 
In  Cyprus,  which  was  formerly 
Antioch,  there  is  now  an  independf 
subjoct  to  no  external  authority,  t 
munion  with  the  Orthodox  East 
Archbishop  of  Cyprus  is  styled  ' 
Blessed  Despot."  The  number  d 
Easterns  in  the  whole  diocese 
amount  to  26,000  families. 

Tho  Bishop  of  Seleucia  ruled 
Patriarch  over  Chaldaea.  The  Q 
soon  fell  into  a  wretched  state.  N< 
and  simony  were  prevalent.  Tht 
Patriarchs  moved  to  Bagdad,  them 
near  Nineveh.  At  the  beginni 
eleventh  century  there  were  X 
Metropolitans  ruling,  from  CM 
Tigris,  and  from  Lake  Baikal  ti 
morin.  Tho  invasion  of  the  T\i 
caused  the  annihilation  of  the  ] 
but  they  took  refuge  with  their  1 
Kurdistan.  There  they  suffered  twi 
About  1460,  a  Roman  succession 
was  started.  In  1551  polygamy  I 
were  prevalent  for  a  time  ft* 
Nestorians.  There  are  now  ftb 
prelates. 
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wek  m  India,  supposed  to  have 
ied  by  St.  Thomas.— The  Church 

I  as  the  Church  of  Malabar.  Nes- 
made  its  way  into  this  Church  in 
century.  The  Christians  here  be- 
>werful  that  at  one  time  they  chose 

king.  Ecclesiastically  they  were 
on  the  Metropolitan  of  Persia; 
»ut  one  bishop,  who  was  assisted  by 
icon.  In  1502  the  Christians  of 
ut  themselves  under  the  protection 
ortuguese.  Funchal,  in  Madeira, 
the  seat  of  the  Primate  of  All  the 
lien  Goa  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
an  and  Archbishop.  The  attempts 
he  Church  into  subjection  to  Borne 
any  Christians  to  resort  to  the 
r  Coptic  Church ;  and  Jacobites  or 
ites  they  still  remain.  The  total 
f  Christians  is  about  200,000,  but 
mostly  Roman  Catholics.  The 
in  the  diocese  of  Antioch  at  one 
ed  of  123  prelates;  at  the  end  of 
ith  century  they  were  reduced  to 
Fhere  is  also  a  Roman  succession  of 
iting  from  1646.  The  Maronites, 
rat  Lebanon,  in  communion  with 
e  nine  prelates. 

hate  of  Jerusalem. — At  the  destruo- 
rusalem,  Caesarea  became  the  civil 
of  Palestine,  and,  accordingly,  the 
al  metropolis  was  also  fixed  at 
and  from  henceforth  the  Bishops 
an  were  known  as  the  Bishops  of 
itolina.  A  Gentile  bishop,  Mark, 
rst  occupant  of  the  new  See.  A 
onorary  pre-eminence  belonged  to 
le  canons  of  the  first  General  Coun- 
ty admit.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth 
towerer,  Jerusalem  had  succeeded 
g  its  equality,  at  least,  with  Caesa- 
enal,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  at  the 
of  the  fifth  century,  advanced  the 
the  See  to  almost  Patriarchal  au- 
renisalem  suffered  greatly  from  its 
f  the  Saracens;  her  bishop,  So- 
mluckily  appealed  to  Rome  for  aid, 
result  that  a  rival  communion  of 
s  set  up  in  his  midst;  the  Latin 
ing  as  harmful  as  the  Saracen 
t  the  recapture  of  the  city  by  the 
Greek  Patriarchs,  who  had  been 
by  the  Latins,  again  became  re- 
hey  now  live  in  Constantinople, 
at  number  of  Orthodox  Christians 
i  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand, 
about  seventy  parish  priests,  and 
tame  number  of  churches. 
ristie  feature*  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
doctrinal  test  is  the  Nicene  Creed, 

II  the  Eastern  Churches  are  deeply 
The  insertion  of    the  Jilioque,   it 

emembered,  was  the  chief  cause 
on  between  East  and  West.  The 
'reed  is  entirely  Western,  and  has 
l  the  East.    The  Athanasian  Creed 


is  found  in  their  office-books,  but  is  not 
used  in  public  worship.  They  acknowledge 
seven  sacraments.  In  baptism  trine  im- 
mersion is  considered  essential,  and  is  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  baptismal  unction  ad- 
ministered by  the  priest,  and  corresponding 
to  confirmation.  Forty  days  subsequently, 
the  child  is  admitted  to  infant  commu- 
nion in  one  kind.  Leavened  bread  is  used 
in  Holy  Communion.  The  cup  is  given  to 
the  laity,  who,  as  a  rule,  communicate  but 
once  a  year,  confession  being  a  necessary 
condition.  The  priests  communicate  daily. 
While  the  Eastern  Church  has  held  stead- 
fastly to  the  Catholic  faith,  she  has  rejected 
the  purely  Roman  doctrines  of  Purgatory, 
Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, and  Indulgences.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  agrees  with  Rome  in  holding  the  doctrine 
of  "  Invocation  of  Saints,"  and  this  is  the 
essential  point  of  difference  between  her 
and  the  Church  of  England.  Parish  priests 
must  be  married;  but  second  marriages 
aie  forbidden.  The  bishops,  being  all  taken 
from  the  monasteries,  are  unmarried.  In  their 
public  worship  the  people  stand  during  the 
pra  vers,  and  while  communicating.  The  altar  is 
entirely  hidden  by  the  Iconstasio,  a  solid  screen, 
on  which  icons  or  sacred  pictures  are  fixed. 

Owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  her  oppression  by  the  Mohamme- 
dan power,  she  has  not  produced,  in  mediaeval 
or  modern  times,  such  an  array  of  great  scho- 
lars as  she  boasted  in  earlier  ages ;  she  has  pro- 
duced no  such  giants  as  Chrysostom,  Basil, 
Athanasiu8,  Cyril ;  nor  can  she  compare  with 
the  Western  Church  in  scholars  and  divines; 
but,  notwithstanding,  there  are  names  illus- 
trious in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
such  as  Michael  Pscllus,  a  brilliant  scholar, 
who  died  in  1105  ;  Archbishop  Theophylact, 
of  Bulgaria,  a  commentator  of  lasting  reputa- 
tion {d.  1112)  ;  Euthy mius  Zigabenus  {d. 
1118) ;  Nicetas  Acominatus  (d.  1206),  Nicho- 
las, Bishop  of  Methone  (d.  1200).  But  the 
most  eminent  of  all  is  Eustathius  {see  Eu- 
stathius),  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica  (d. 
1 198),  a  voluminous  and  learned  commentator. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  Eastern  eccle- 
siastics, from  the  difficult  positions  in  which 
they  are  placed,  have  not  the  reputation  of 
being  well  educated. 

Eastward  Position.— A  question  has 

arisen  in  the  Anglican  Church  of  late  years, 
and  been  discussed  with  a  good  deal  of  earnest 
feeling,  as  to  the  position  of  the  celebrant  at 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  question  turns  upon 
two  things — (1)  the  rubrics,  and  (2)  the 
leading  principles  of  the  Church  Worship. 

1.  There  are  two  rubrics  bearing  on  the 
matter.  The  first  (a)  is  that  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Lord's  Prayer  at  the  beginning  of 
the  service,  the  second  (b)  that  before  the 
Consecration  Prayer. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  that  in  (a) 
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by  the  north  side  is  meant  the  north  end  of  the 
western  end,  and  that  the  priest  is  following 
the  rubric  by  facing  eastward,  but  standing 
at  the  northern  end.  But,  as  the  judgment  of 
the  Privy  Council  very  pertinently  remarked, 
every  square  table  has  four  sides,  and 
therefore  this  interpretation  could  not  be 
accepted.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
rubric  was  drawn  up  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  It  first  appeared  in  the  second 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  (1552).  In  the 
first  book  the  priest  had  been  directed  to  stand 
"  afore  the  Table/*  but  bet  ween  whiles  all 
altars  had  been  demolished,  and  the  name  had 
been  erased  from  the  Prayer  Book ;  the  table 
was  placed  with  ends  east  and  west,  and  the 
longer  sides  north  and  south.  The  celebrant, 
therefore,  in  standing  on  the  north  side,  was 
really  taking  his  position  " afore"  or  "at  the 
middle  of  the  table,"  and  so  far  the  celebrant 
who  faces  eastward  is  obeying  the  spirit  of  the 
rubric.  The  table  was  restored  to  its  "  altar- 
wise  "  position  by  Laud,  and  it  is  contended 
by  advocates  of  the  Eastward  Position  that  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  tho  celebrant  would 
move  with  the  table,  and  stand  as  aforetimo 
in  the  middle.  The  controversy  with  respect 
to  (b)  turns  on  the  words  "  before  the  table  " 
and  "before  tho  people."  As  regards  the  for- 
mer of  these  two  phrases,  there  certainly  seems 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  Eastward  Position 
must  be  intended,  especially  when  the  rubric 
before  the  words,  "  It  is  very  meet,"  etc.,  is 
read  in  conjunction  with  it,  "Then  shall  the 
priest  turn  to  the  Lord's  Table,"  etc.  With 
regard  to  tho  second  expression,  "  break  the 
bread  before  the  people,"  does  it  mean  that  he 
is  to  turn  so  that  the  people  may  see  him 
actually  perform  the  manual  acts,  or  see  him 
as  their  representative  ?  Thoro  is  no  doubt 
that  in  a  church  which  has  aisles  he  is  more 
visible  to  the  whole  congregation  standing 
"  in  the  midst  of  the  table  "  than  at  one  side. 
The  answer  must  be  sought  by  inquiring  into 
what  we  have  called  the  second  question. 
Framers  of  the  Liturgy  professed  to  follow,  so 
far  as  they  could,  the  uso  of  primitive  times. 
And  the  Commission  to  the  Revisers  of  the 
Savoy  Conference,  which  put  forth  our  Prayer 
Book  in  its  present  shape,  bade  them  "  to  re- 
view tho  Common  Prayer,  comparing  tho 
same  with  the  most  ancient  Liturgies  which 
have  been  used  in  tho  Church  in  the  most 
primitive  and  purest  times."  Now,  in  tho 
course  of  that  revision,  the  Puritans  took  up 
this  question,  and  argued  that  it  is  most  con- 
venient for  the  minister  to  turn  himself  to  the 
people  all  through  tho  ministration  of  public 
worship.  To  which  the  bishops  replied, "  The 
minister's  turning  to  the  people  is  not  most 
convenient  throughout  the  whole  ministration. 
When  he  speaks  to  them  in  Lessons,  Absolution, 
and  Benedictions,  it  is  convenient  that  he  turn 
to  them.  When  he  speaks  for  them  to  God  it 
is  fit  that  they  should  all  turn  another  way,  as 
the  ancient  Church  did." 


It  is  on  this  answer  that  the  defence 
"  Eastward  Position  "  is  rested.  Thei 
is  the  representative  of  the  people.  Hi 
not  to  them,  but  to  God.  Ho  makes  1 
one  with  them,  and  offers  the  memo 
their  behalf.  The  Consecration  P» 
any  one  may  see  by  looking  at  it,  is  ad 
not  to  the  people,  but  to  God.  Standing 
the  people,  then,  means  standing  whs 
may  all  see  him  offering  their  prayer  1 
own. 

The  Eastward  Position  is  the  prad 
only  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  of 
Eastern  Churches,  of  the  Lutheran  CI 
of  Scandinavia  and  Denmark,  and 
Prussian  Evangelical  Church.  The  Fol 
judgment  left  the  question  open 
Church  of  England,  and  since  that  jm 
was  delivered  it  has  become  a  verj 
practice. 

Ebbo.— In  the  year  822  HaroU 
visited  the  Court  of  Louis  le  Debonn 
implore  his  help  against  the  inroads  ( 
frey,  King  of  Lethra.  Louis  granted  fl 
tion,  and  prepared  a  formidable  army, 
who  was  Bishop  of  Rheims  at  the  tin* 
leave  to  organise  a  small  band  of  mud 
which  should  accompany  the  army,  am 
by  inguro  comparative  safety.  At  the 
three  years  Ebbo  returned  to  Fran* 
Harold  and  all  his  family,  whom  he  h 
verted,  and  whom  he  baptised  at  Mi 
Ebbo  then  determined  to  take  great  p 
seeking  out  a  priest  to  go  back  to  D 
with  the  converts,  who  should  const* 
mind  them  of  the  profession  they  hit 
His  choice  fell  on  a  monk  named  Am 
account  of  whose  work  among  the  1 
Norsemen  will  be  found  under  Mifisw 

ZSbionites. — Heretics  of  the  ii 
second  centuries.  Some  historians  havi 
them  to  be  so  named  from  their  founder, 
but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  1 
no  evidence  whatever  of  the  exiife 
Ebion ;  the  name  is  probably  from  a  1 
word  signifying  "  a  poor  man,"  and  i 
been  given  to  this  sect  because  they  i 
themselves  followers  of  the  poor  and  d 
Nazareno.  They  were  a  Jewish  seal 
laying  hold  of  the  humility  of  the  Ssvi 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  truths  eta 
Him,  denied  His  Divinity,  and  corn* 
Gospel  into  a  Judaised  theory.  1] 
said  to  have  called  themselves  disri 
St.  James,  to  have  accepted  only  tht 
of  St.  Matthew,  and  to  have  elimiai 
miraculous  elements  even  of  thai.  % 
or  not  the  assertion  of  some  early  w, 
true  that  this  Gospel  was  originally 
in  Hebrew,  they  seem  to  have  f 
some  version  of  it  in  Hebrew,  aM 
known  as  "The  Gospel  according 
Hebrews,"  and  sank  into  contempt  i 
livion  along  with  many  other  heretk 
ings  of  that  age.    Some  of  them  Ii 


i  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
At  He  had  an  angelic  nature.  They 
[>  abstain  from  meate,  and  to  observe 
ilea;  rejected  the  authority  of  St. 
10m  they  called  an  apostate ;   made 

and  Sunday  equal  hoi y  days  ;  called 
*ings  synagogues,  not  churches  ;  and 
d  their  mysteries  with  unleavened 
[t  has  been  thought  by  some  that  it 
nat  this  rising  sect  that  the  Epistle 
shrews  was  written.  They  gradually 
urged  in  some  of  the  obscure  Gnostic 
be  second  century, 
nisurfcicwl,  "relating  to  the 
— The  Greek  word  tnliiia,  from 
lis    is    derived,    moaning   something 

"  called  out,''  signified  in  classical 
in  assembly  of  citiiena  summoned  by 
."  Hence  it  came  to  be  used  in  the 
lament  as  the  name  for  the  assembly 
•horn  God  called  forth  to  bear  witness 
roth  and  His  eternal  Son,  the  Church. 
t  word,  it  is  used  to  denote  both  the 
dy  of  Christians  and  also  the  build- 
rhich  they  meet.  The  derivations  of 
k  word  are  the  names  common  to  all 
■ages  of  Southern  Europe,  derived  as 
from  the  La  tin. 

lari&fftic&l  finrnmiiiiflH  — This 
Wished   by  the   Whig  Government, 

sanction  of  Archbishop  Howley,  in 
1  several  subsequent  Acts  have  added 
iters.  Its  object  was  thus  set  forth 
riginal  draft  of  instructions  :— "  To 
the  state  of  the  several  dioceses  of 

and  Wales,  with  reference  to  the 
if  their  revenues,  and  the  more  equal 
ion  of  episcopal  duties,  and  the  pre- 
if  the  necessity  of  attaching  by  coin- 
to  bishoprics  benefices  with  cure  of 
>  consider  also  the  state  of  the  several 
I  collegiate  churches,  with  a  view  to 
It  them  mora  conducive  to  the  effi- 
!  the  Established  Church  ;  and  to  de- 
left mode  of  providing  for  the  cure  of 
th  special  reference  to  the  residence 
n-gy  in  their  respective  dioceses." 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  consists  of 
ishops:  the  Deans  of  Canterbury,  St. 
ad  Westminster:  five  Cabinet  Minis- 
so  judges,  and  twelve  laymen,  who 
'hurchmen,of  whom  twos  re  appointed 
rimate,  and  the  rest  by  the  Crown. 
Dmumonere  began  by  lowering  the 
of  seven  of  the  richest  Sees  to  the 
f  £22.800,  to  be  given  to  those  which 
Jy  any  endowment,  abolishing  several 
t.  and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
iwing  the  income  into  the  common 
his  early  proceeding  brought  them 
p  keen  attire  of  Sydney  Smith,  whose 
)  Archdeacon  Singleton  are  among 
est  of  his  writings.  It  is  now  uni- 
Mjrccd  that  some  of  the  opening  pro- 
were  more  zealous  than  wise.  Thus 
,i 12* 
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it  would  have  been  better  to  have  left  no 
cathedral  canonries  unices  with  a  purpose  of 
making  them  useful.  The  race  is  hardly  yet 
extinct  of  cathedral  canons  whose  only  re- 
cognisable qualification  is  that  they  are  rela- 
tives of  bishops,  and  whose  work  is  little  or 
nothing.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Archbishop,  and  by  Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  it 
was  quite  feasible  to  attach  to  each  canon  ry 
some  important  duty,  such  aa  the  supervision 
of  education  of  the  people,  and  also  of  candi- 
dates for  orders,  or  preaching  duties,  and  the 
like  |  such  arrangement  would  have  been  a 
permanent  strength  to  the  Church.  The 
Commissioners  have  power,  with  consent  of 
the  bishop,  to  rearrange  archdeaconries  and 
rural  deaneries.  But  all  arrangements  must 
be  approved  by  the  Queen  in  Council.  When 
any  is  so  approved,  it  is  gazetted,  and  then  has 
the  power  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  By  19 
and  20  Victoria  the  Church  Building  Com- 
missioners were  merged  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  which  has  now  in  consequence 
acquired  the  further  power  of  dividing  or 
uniting  existing  parishes,  and  making  new 
districts. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts.— The  history 
of  the  court*  which  have  exercised  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  in  England  may  be  divided 
into  four  periods: — [11  the  Anglo-Suxon  period 
up  to  the  Norman  Conquest ;  [2]  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reformation;  [3] 
from  the  Reformation  to  1832  ;  [4]  from  1832 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  necosaary,  before 
beginning  to  trace  the  history  of  EcoloeiMl inml 
Courts  in  England,  to  bear  in  mind  [i.]  that 
the  Church  of  England,  in  common  with  all 
other  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  has 
had  from  its  beginning  an  organised  system 
of  self-government,  both  aa  to  faith  and 
morals,  and  [ii.j  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  national  religion  has 
involved  a  recognition  by  the  State  of  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Church  system.  Hence  the  judgments 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  have  been  enforced 
by  the  civil  power  of  the  State;  and  thus  the 
connection  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions  had  its  beginning.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  one  of  tho  two  parties  in  this 
compact  may  possibly  overstep  its  proper 
boundaries,  and  invade  the  rights  of  tho  other. 

Anolo-Saxos  Period.— It  is  clear,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  source  of  legislative  author- 
ity in  the  Church  was  distinct  from  the 
source  of  authority  in  the  State;  for  the 
Church,  in  its  origin,  lay  outside  the  State, 
and  an  important  part  of  its  ecclesiastical 
laws  were  tho  canons  of  the  General  Councils 
of  the  Universal  Church,  in  which  individual 
States  had  no  voice. 

The  Courts  during  this  jicriod  were  :— Tht 
Bithop'i  Court,  in  which  the  bishop  person- 
ally Bottled  disputes  which  did  not  require 
legal  decision.      The  Metropolitan  Court  of  tht 
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Archbishop,  who  exercised  authority  over  all 
tho  dioceses  in  his  province.  His  authority  was 
recognised  by  the  bishops  and  by  the  kings. 
The  Abbot's  Court,  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  his  own  community.  Then  there  were 
Provincial  Synods,  consisting  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  and  other  clergy,  to  decide 
questions  of  importance  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  Church.  Occasionally  the  King  or  the 
great  lords  attended. 

Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  often,  but 
not  always,  exercised  in  the  moots  or  assem- 
blies of  the  men  of  the  shire  and  hundred. 
Civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  suits  were  de- 
cided at  these  assemblies.  Tho  sheriff,  ealdor- 
man,  and  bishop  seem  to  have  been  the  pre- 
siding officers.  It  is  probable  that  the  bishop 
sat  as  tho  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  sheriff  and  ealdorman  as 
representing  lay  interests;  each  seems  to 
have  respected  the  authority  of  the  other. 
The  decision  at  these  moots  was  by  the  pro- 
cess of  compurgation  or  by  ordeal.  The 
Question  of  appeal  from  this  court  is  very 
oubtful.  If  the  ecclesiastical  procedure  fol- 
lowed the  secular  custom,  it  would  be  possible 
for  tho  appellant  to  commence  a  new  suit 
against  the  judges  in  the  same  court.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  appeals  to  Rome,  but  pro- 
bably, following  the  custom  of  other  branches 
of  the  Church,  thero  would  bo  occasional 
appeals  to  the  Metropolitan  or  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Synod.  Sentences  decreed  in  the 
shire-moots  would  be  carried  out  by  the  shire 
officers;  sentences  decroed  in  the  purely 
ecclesiastical  courts,  by  the  archdeacon  and 
his  subordinates  invested  with  civil  authority 
to  do  so. 

From  the  Normax  Conquest  to  the  Re- 
formation.— During  this  period  the  Church 
was,  as  a  general  rule,  permitted  to  make  its 
own  laws,  though  from  time  to  time  the 
Crown  or  Parliament  interfered  to  restrain 
some  particular  Act  or  Acts  relating  to  solely 
temporal  affairs  when  it  was  thought  that 
the  Church  was  going  beyond  its  province. 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  particular,  exer- 
cised a  strong  controlling  power  over  ecclesias- 
tical legislation.  It  was  by  his  means  that 
the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
was  organised  and  enlarged.  His  first  step 
was  to  take  awav  ecclesiastical  causes  from 
the  shire-moots,  and  to  restrict  them  to  purely 
ecclesiastical  tribunals.     Thus  he  enacted  — 

"  That  no  bishop  or  archdeacon  shall  hence- 
forth hold  pleas  touching  ecclesiastical  laws 
in  the  hundred -courts,  nor  draw  to  the  judg- 
ment of  secular  men  causes  which  pertain  to 
the  government  of  souls.  Whoever,  according 
to  episcopal  laws,  is  summoned  for  any  cause 
or  fault,  is  to  come  to  the  place  chosen  or 
named  by  the  bishop,  and  there  make  his 
answer,  and  not  according  to  tho  hundred, 
but  according  to  the  canons  and  episcopal 
laws,  is  to  do  rityht  to  God  and  his  bishop." 
The  next  stop  was  to  create  Archdeacons' 
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Courts,  They  had  special  control  over  tk 
fabric  and  furniture  of  churches.  Appal 
was  allowed  from  these  courts  to  the  Buhop*! 
Court. 

Soon  afterwards  a  Chancellor's  Court  ym 
created  in  each  diocese.  The  chancellor,* 
chief  official,  was  delegated  by  the  bishop  to 
exercise  part  of  the  bishop's  own  juriadidM, 
the  bishop  reserving  a  certain  part  to  hiniat 
There  was  no  appeal  from  the  official  to  at 
bishop. 

Diocesan  Courts  were  held  in  each  dkna 
under  the  Chancellor  as  official  prmcipiL 
Thoy  were  courts  of  first  instance,  and  appall 
from  Archdeacons*  Courts  were  also  dobL 
Appeals  from  the  Diocesan  Courts  vol 
carried  to  the  Provincial  Courts. 

The  Provincial  Courts  of  Canterbury  m 
four: — 

[i.]  The  Court  of  the  Official  Prmtifi, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Court  of  Arches, 
the  Consistory  Court  of  the  archbishop, 
was  held  in  St.  Mary-le-Bow.  This  Cootf 
heard  appeals  on  all  ecclesiastical  q 
from  the  Diocesan  Courts ;  the  official 
cipal  was  styled  Dean  of  Arches,  and  sit 
an  independent  judge,  possessing  all  the  jstV 
cial  power  of  the  archbishop. 

[ii.l  The  Court  of  Audience,  "  the  domtttitf J 
ana  familiar  court  of  the  archbishop,"  hat] 
later  at  the  Consistory  Court  at  St  IWfcJ 
The  judge  of  this  court  was  called  the  ViosvJ 
General,  and  he  sat  as  the  delegate  of 
archbishop. 

[iii.]  The  Prerogative  Court  of 
exercised  jurisdiction  in  testamentary] 
The  Official  Principal  or  Vicar-General 
have   had  charge  of  this  court 
afterwards  it  was  presided  over  by  a 
with  the  title  of  master  or  commissary, 
court  was  originally  held  in  the  archl 
palace,  but  after  the  Reformation  it  moveil 
Doctors'  Commons. 

[iv.]  The  Court  of  Peculiars,     The  ji 
of  this  court  was  the  Dean  of  Arches, 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  thirteen  [ 
in  the  diocese  of  London,  which,  as  Pe 
of    the  archbishop,   were   exempt  from 
Bishop  of  London's  jurisdiction. 

Tho  Provincial  Courts  of  York  wew 
Prerogative  Court  and  the  Chancerr 
corresponding  to  the  Prerogative  ana  1 
Court  of  Canterbury. 

In  cases  of  heresy  the  accused 
either    before  one   of  the  above  conrto 
before  a  special  com  mi  mi  on  issued  by 
archbishop. 

Laymen  were  not  allowed  to  act  as  ji 
in  any  ecclesiastical  court ;  but  this 
occasionally  broken,  as  Archbishop 
testifies  (about  1416). 

The  procedure  in  these  courts  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  Roman  law, 
remains  the  same  to  this  day.     All  the 
proceedings  of    the  suits   were  carried 
under  the  jurisdiction  of   the 
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being  a  rule  that  "  no  matter  touch- 
government  of  souls  should  be  tried 
Jar  tribunal ; "  but,  on  the  other 
order  to  enforce  the  sentences  pro- 
it  now  became  necessary  to  apply  to 
i  for  a  writ  of  signifieavit  to  be  issued 
sriff  to  enforce  them.  As  a  rule,  but 
jra,  the  application  for  a  writ  was  a 
>rmal  proceeding,  and  was  granted 

istical  jurisdiction  was  exercised  over 
all  as  over  clergy,  and  took  cognisance 
>ns  of  doctrine,  morality,  marriages, 
a,  legitimacy,  intestates'  property, 
and  pledging  contracts,  promises 
ng  of  oaths,  and  libels.  In  cases  of 
he  case  was  always  tried  by  the 

*  archbishop ;  the  ecclesiastical  sen- 
s  excommunication;   then,  by  the 

Richard  II.,  the  chancellor  was 
i  to  arrest  the  condemned  on  the 
ertificate,  and  by  2  Henry  IV.  the 
lemselvca  were  allowed  to  arrest  and 

the  offender,  and  if  he  proved 
he  was,  by  2  Henry  V.,  to  be  handed 
16  sheriff  to  be  burnt. 
t:  From  the  date  of  the  Conquest, 
m  of  appeals  became  developed, 
s  first  of  all  the  appeal  ex  gravamine, 
tdicial  appeal,  by  which  a  defendant, 
at  justice  was  denied  him  during  his 
ht  appeal  to  a  higher  ecclesiastical 
;  as  soon  as  notice  of  appeal  was 
1  further  proceedings  in  the  trial 

void.  A  great  portion  of  the  re- 
peals to  Rome  were  of  this  character. 
I  appeals  were  from  a  definite  sen- 
one  court  to  the  superior  court,  the 
irt  of  Appeal  being  vested  in  the 
p ;  but  if  the  archbishop  "  failed  to 
;,'*  appeal  was  made  to  the  king  to 
>roceedings,  or  to  order  a  re-hearing 
e  by  the  archbishop. 

leave  of  the  king,  up  to  the  time  of 
,  appeals  might  be  carried  to  Rome, 
nry  II.  's  time  appeals  to  Rome  were 
without  permission  from  the  king; 
>mmon  law,  however,  the  king  could 
y  subject  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and 
vent  any  papal  or  foreign  sentence 
lg  received  in  England.  Again,  by 
tea  of  Praemunire,  only  such  appeals 
were  lawful  as  the  secular  tribunals 
Lngdom  were  incompetent  to  deal 
one  of  these  appeals  had  any  ref  er- 
atters  of  doctrine,  ritual,  or  morals, 

confined  to  debatable  questions  of 

testaments,  disputed  elections,  etc. 
tions  became  general  in  Henry  III.'s 
which  the  king  stayed  all  proceed- 
rclesiastical  courts,  when  they  were 
og  upon  the  province  of  the  secular 

•  when  **  the  rights  of  the  subject " 
rfered  with.  By  13  Edward  I.  such 
na  could  not  be  issued  where  "  mere 

matters  were  being  tried. 


Third  Period  :  from  the  Reformation 
to  1832. — Great  changes  were  made  at  the 
Reformation  both  in  ecclesiastical  law  and  in 
the  constitution  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

Henry  V1I1  in  1531  compelled  the  clergy 
to  acknowledge  him  as  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  so  far  as  is  allowed  by 
the  law  of  Christ ;  and  by  the  Act  of  Supre- 
macy, 1535,  this  title  is  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment. In  1533  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
in  all  cases  whatsoever  is  enacted  by  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  preamble  of  the  same  Act  speaks 
44  of  the  authority,  fitness,  and  usage  of  the 
spirituality  to  administer  the  laws  spiritual ; " 
and  "of  the  parallel  authority  of  the  tem- 
porality to  administer  the  laws  temporal;" 
and  '*  of  the  alliance  between  these  two  juris- 
dictions." By  the  Act  of  Supremacy  Henry 
recovered  from  the  Papacy  the  authority  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
but  which  had  been  usurped  by  the  popes : 
henceforth  the  Crown  becomes  the  usurper  in 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Henceforth  Con- 
vocation could  only  meet  by  the  king*  s  com- 
mand, and  the  power  of  legislation  was  taken 
from  it.  The  ancient  Church  courts  were  all 
preserved,  but  the  bishops  had  to  accept  a 
commission  from  the  king's  Vicar-General, 
an  entirely  new  official,  before  they  could 
exercise  their  jurisdiction ;  thus  yielding  to 
the  assumption  that  the  king  is  the  source  of 
all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Otherwise  the 
constitution  and  procedure  of  the  Church 
courts  remained  as  before,  with  the  exception 
that  laymen  might  act  as  ecclesiastical 
judges. 

A  new  court  of  appeal,  called  The  Court  of 
Delegates,  was  set  up  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1534  ;  it  was  abolished  by  Mary,  but  revived 
by  Elizabeth  in  1559.  [Delegates.]  Only 
seven  appeals  which  in  any  way  remotely 
affected  doctrine  aro  known  to  have  come 
before  this  court,  and  in  no  one  case  did  that 
court  reverse  the  decision  of  the  regular 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  matters  of  doctrine. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  properly 
constituted  Church  court,  it  has  been  held  by 
many  that  it  was  not  intended  for  appeals  in 
purely  spiritual  matters ;  in  other  branches  of 
ecclesiastical  law,  such  as  marriage  and  tes- 
taments, its  jurisdiction  was  complete  and 
final.  The  court  was  abolished  in  1832,  and 
its  jurisdiction  handed  over  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  royal 
commissioners  who  advised  this  change  of 
tribunal  do  not  seem  to  have  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  appeals  on  matters  of  doctrine 
being  brought  before  the  Privy  Council.  **  It 
was  created  for  the  consideration  of  a  totally 
different  class  of  cases"  (Lord  Brougham). 
But  as  questions  of  doctrine  are  decided 
now  by  that  tribunal,  the  power  of  self- 
government  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals 
which  the  Church  of  England,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  once 
enjoyed,  and  which  is  an  essential  part  of  her 
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constitution,  is  disputed  and  taken  from  her. 
The  maintenance  of  this  tribunal  is  also  held 
by  many  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Reformation 
settlement,  or  at  least  to  be  no  part  of  it. 

The  Court  of  High  Commission,  created  in 
1558  as  a  supreme  court  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  had  jurisdiction  over  "  all  manner 
of  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  offences," 
etc.  The  Crown  appointed  "such  persons 
being  natural  born  subjects  as  the  Sovereign 
shall  think  meet"  to  exercise  this  jurisdic- 
tion. Elizabeth,  in  issuing  her  first  com- 
mission, appointed  eighteen  persons,  and 
this  formed  a  precedent  for  subsequent  ones. 
The  court  was  open  as  a  court  of  first  in- 
stance. It  proceeded  on  suspicion,  informa- 
tion, or  presentment.  There  was  no  appeal 
from  its  decisions  (except  for  a  short  time  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.).  Important  cases  of 
doctrine  were  decided  by  this  court ;  but  it 
also  took  cognisance  of  almost  every  kind  of 
ecclesiastical  offence.  After  existing  for  over 
eighty  years,  it  was  abolished  by  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1641. 

Fourth  Period:  since  1832. — Under  the 
Church  Discipline  Act,  1840,  the  bishop  may- 
issue  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  consisting  of 
five  persons,  one  being  a  clerical  official  of 
the  diocese,  in  the  case  of  a  beneficed  clerk 
accused  of  any  grave  offence ;  if  a  primd  facie 
case  is  made  out  against  the  accused,  it  rests 
with  the  bishop  to  take  further  proceedings ; 
if  the  accused  plead  guilty,  the  bishop  may 
pronounce  sentence  forthwith.  Another  course 
is  for  the  bishop,  assisted  by  three  assessors, 
to  judicially  hear  and  determine  the  cause, 
and  pronounce  sentence  if  necessary.  The 
third  course  is  for  the  bishop  to  send  the  case 
to  the  Court  of  Arches,  from  which  court 
appeal  lies  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Such  archbishops  and  bishops 
as  are  members  of  the  Privy  Council  are  to  be 
on  the  Judicial  Committee  for  hearing  such 
appeals;  but,  by  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction 
Act  of  1876,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  are 
to  act  only  as  assessors. 

The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  [1874], 
37  &  38  Vict.,  cap.  85,  enables  the  archdeacon 
or  either  of  the  churchwardens,  or  three 
parishioners  who  shall  declare  themselves 
bond  fide  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  lay  a  complaint  before  the  bishop  against 
an  incumbent.  Such  complaint  is  limited  to 
three  points  (1)  alterations  in  the  fabric  ;  (2) 
unlawful  ornaments  or  neglect  of  lawful 
ornaments  or  vestures ;  (3)  neglect  of  rubrics, 
or  alterations  or  additions  to  rubrics.  Where- 
upon the  bishop  exercises  his  discretion 
whether  furthor  proceedings  shall  be  taken. 
If  the  parties  agree  to  leave  the  case  in  the 
bishop's  hands,  he  decides  the  question,  and 
there  is  no  appeal.  If  the  parties  refuse  to 
submit  to  the  bishop's  direction,  he  sends  the 
case  to  the  archbishop,  who  directs  the  judge, 
appointed  by  this  Act,  to  hear  and  decide  the 
case.    If  the  case  is  proved,  the  judge  issues 


a  monition ;  if  the  monition  it  i 
penalty  is  inhibition  from  perw 
Service  in  the  diocese  for  a  peri 
ing  three  months ;  if  at  the  exj 
time  the  incumbent  does  not  i 
dertake  to  obey  the  monition, 
remains  in  force  for  three  yea: 
the  benefice  of  the  defendant  b 
Appeal  from  this  court  lies  fc 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Councj 
of  the  court  constituted  by  thii 
either  a  barrister  of  ten  yean 
an  ex- judge  of  one  of  the  Su 
and  is  to  be  judge  of  the  provn 
Canterbury  and  York.  He  is  f 
Official  Principal  of  each  pn 
offices  become  vacant,  and  so 
pronounce  any  ecclesiastical  sei 

The  Royal  Commission  appo 
on  the  motion  of  Archbishop  T 
into  the  constitution  and  worki 
clesiastical  Courts,  made  their  ] 
Their  recommendations  were  { 
three  heads : — [1]  Procedure  in 
conduct  and  neglect  of  duty ;  J 
heresy  and  breach  of  ritual ;  [ 
miscellaneous.  The  Commissu 
the  offences  under  the  first  two  1 
regarded  under  distinct  aspeci 
Discipline  Act  of  1840  having 
all  alike.  The  majority  of  the • 
were  in  favour  of  giving  the  bi 
lute  veto  upon  the  proposal  ' 
clerk,  with  a  view  of  preventin, 
vexatious  proceedings.  The  < 
also  recommended  a  different  < 
the  Diocesan  Court  for  ritual  i 
that  for  moral  offences :  in  the 
bishop  and  chancellor  or  the  chi 
in  the  former,  the  bishop  wit 
theological  assessor,  the  latter 
by  the  bishop  with  the  advio 
and  chapter.  An  appeal  to  lie 
cesan  to  the  Provincial  Court, 
consist  (at  the  discretion  of  t 
of  the  official  principal  alone,  o 
bishop  with  the  official  princip 
and  any  number  of  theological 
exceeding  five,  who  are  to  be 
or  university  professors.  An  ap 
the  Provincial  Court  to  the 
shall  appoint  a  permanent  bod] 
learned  in  the  law,  five  being  i 
each  case  in  rotation,  who  I 
themselves  members  of  theChta 

Such  is  a  short  summary  of  I 
learned  document,  which,  it  is  I 
has  been  subjected  to  the  mo 
careful  criticism  since  its  pn* 
is  a  large  volume,  full  of  the 
historical  information.  The 
Archbishop  Tait  was  largely  1 
the  rough  draft  of  it,  and  his  4 
labours  of  the  Commissioners  i 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  seril 
report  has  been  debated  in  € 
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1  adepts  in  law  and  ccclcaias- 
p  *-x*.tl  the  impression  has,  we  be- 
«"■«»  stronger  within  the  Church 
I  ■^•j-cuM  be,  on  the  whole,  a  wise 
OeT«iDent.  Among  what  in  known 
'  t-'iqreh™  party  the  lay  judges 
*jt*apeal  seem  to  bo  viewed  with 
«■*"-  Had  Archbishop  Tait  lived, 
«l«tj  the  report  would  by  this 
nt*-  -ver  modifies tions,  have  become 
*ent  it  has  considerable  moral 
the  ininda  of  those  who  wish  well 
rd»  in  its  controversies,  but  no 
i  te^n  made  to  make  it  law. 
JoHAnii  Maiib  von,  born  in 
jtorexober,  1486.  Ilia  father  was  a 
W.  the  boy  was  educated  by  his 
nirlin  Haier,  a  priest.  Johann 
slTirtnngen  (where  he  took  the  de- 
I  Muter  of  Arta  in  1501)  and  Uo- 
«»il  dttrwards  went  to  Freiburg  to 
»d  teach.  In  1510  he  became  pro- 
it  theology  at  Ingolsladt,  where  he 
otil  his  death  in  1543.  In  ISIS  he 
■  dijpnie  with  Luther  at  Leipzig, 
>  began  by  criticising  Luther's  theses, 
■lucn  they  debated  about  the  Pope's 
cr,  indulgences,  penance,  and  purga- 
5ci  was  conquered  before  George, 
Saxony,  in  1519;  but  in  January, 
I  appealed  to  the  Pope,  Loo  X., 
uited  him  with  the  publication  of 
Extttrge  Lomim.  It  was  received 
I  indignation  in  the  places  where 
lied  to  publish  it,  that  he  escaped 
ulty,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  pub- 
Ingolatadt.  He  had  in  1619  been 
n  a  controversy  with  Carolostadius 
;  fret.'  will.  In  1525  Eck  pub- 
i  £nefiiriditm  Loeortim  Cotttmumum 
■fArruM,  a  series  of  tracts  ou  most 
jects  contested  between  Papists  and 
s.  which,  though  it  caused  much 
[,  failed  to  produce  any  lasting  re- 
1536,  a  meeting  was  arranged  be- 
:  and  Zwingli,  the  Swiss  Reformer, 
in  A&rgau,  which  resulted  in  the 
ing  of  Zwingli's  cause.  At  the 
Augsburg,  in  1530,  Eck  argued 
,e  Protestant  Confession,  and  in 
led  at  a  Conference  at  Ratisbon, 
dissented  from  Pflug  and  Groppe 
voce  to  the  Union  Articles.  A 
J  he  wrote  on  the  subject  wua  pub- 
Paris  in  1543.  Among  his  other 
*  two  discourses  on  the  Sacrifice 
M,  and  various  controversial  pam- 

iesj  [Or.  «&*",  "to  select"].— A 
philosophers,  which  arose  about  the 
of  the  third  century  at  Alexandria. 
their  origin  from  the  heathens. 
f  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  tho  days 
is  and  Tihsrius,  is  received  as  their 
Tired    of   the   negations    of    the 


Pyrrhonists,  he  attempted  to  gather  out  of  the 
mythologies  something  which  the  understand- 
ing could  ltsan  upon.  The  Eclectics  prof  eases! 
to  bo  seekers  after  truth,  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  it,  they  refused  to  accept  in- 
discriminately the  authority  of  others  without 
first  proving  it  themselves.  They  selected 
truths  from  the  teaching  of  different  philoso- 
phers, and  blended  them  together  so  that  each 
man  formed  his  own  theology.  Eclecticism 
arose  from  the  prevailing  discontent  with 
definite  schools  of  thought,  all  of  which  were 
found  in  some  way  unsatisfactory.  The  germs 
of  the  principle  are  found  in  the  writings  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  others,  hut  it  was 
formed  into  a  definite  system  by  Ammonius 
Saccas  (i.n.  193-242),  his  contemporary, a  sack 
porter  to  the  com-ahipa  of  Alexandria.  The 
aim  of  the  original  Eclectics  was  to  reconcile 
part  of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle  with  those  of  Christianity,  and  the 
Emperor  Alexandor  Severus  symbolised  the 
idea  by  setting  up  statues  of  Orpheus,  Pytha- 
goras, and  our  Lord  upon  the  same  level. 
They  succeeded  in  accomplishing  their  pur- 
pose to  a  certain  extent,  but  only  by  means 
of  taking  away  from  Christianity  all  its  most 
important  truths,  doing  away  with  the  doc- 
trines of  inspiration,  miracles,  etc.  Out  of 
Eclecticism  came  tho  doctrine  of  Neo-Platon- 
ism,  which  was  started  by  Ammonius,  and 
developed  by  Plotinus  and  Porphyry.  Al- 
though neither  of  these  systems  has  much  in 
common  with  Christianity,  the  study  of  then, 
led  the  Eclectics  to  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
its  truths,  which  had  before  been  passed  over 
as  unworthy  of  tho  notice  of  philosophers,  and 
by  this  means  some  were  brought  to  adopt 
Christianity  as  a  whole. 

Tho  naroc  has  been  applied  in  our  own  time 
to  some  members  of  the  Broad  Church  school, 
who  are  unwilling  to  hold  absolutely  the 
opinions  of  any  party,  but  prefer  to  be  guided 
by  their  own  conscience  and  common  sense. 

Edhomites.— A  sect  of  the  Moham- 
medans, foundtd  by  Ibrahim  Edhtni,  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  an  ascetic  life. 

Edxaer,  or  E&dmor. — An  English  Bene- 
dictine of  St.  Saviour's  monastery  in  Canter- 
bury, afterwards  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and 
lastly  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  He  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  about  1120.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  his  time,  in  six  boults,  from  1066 
to  1 122  ;  this  work  he  calls  WHeria  Xarerum, 
and  reports  at  length  the  di«put*s  between 
Henry  I.  and  Anselm.  Kilmer  alio  wrote 
the  Lira  of  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Wilfrid,  and 
several  tracts. 

Edmund,  St.,  Kino  and  Martyr  [A.  S41, 
rf.  870).  He  was  tho  son  of  the  King  of 
Saxony,  and  was  chosen  by  Offa,King  of  East 
Anglia,  to  succeed  him.  Ho  lauded  in  Eng- 
land in  856,  near  Hunstanton,  and  there  is  a 
ruined   chapel   in   the   little  village   of  St. 
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Edmunds,  close  by,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  him.  lie  was  crowned  on 
Christmas  Day  by  Humbert,  Bishop  of  the 
East  Angles,  and  reigned  peaceably  for  fifteen 
years,  when  his  kingdom  was  invaded  by 
the  Danes,  headed  by  two  brothers,  Hingwar 
and  Hubba.  They  spent  the  winter  of  866 
in  England,  and  fortified  themselves  at  Thet- 
ford.  King  Edmund  made  a  gallant  fight 
against  thorn,  but  was  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers,  and  retreated  to  Eglesdene,  now 
Hoxne,  in  the  northern  part  of  Suffolk. 
Thither  he  was  pursued  by  his  enemies,  and 
made  prisoner.  They  offered  him  life  and 
liberty  if  he  would  abjure  his  faith  and  rule 
under  them.  On  his  steadfast  refusal  they 
beat  him  with  clubs,  and  afterwards  bound 
him  to  a  tree  and  shot  him  to  death,  after 
which  they  cut  off  his  head  and  threw  it  into 
the  wood.  Legend  says  that  when  his  people 
took  down  his  body  from  the  tree,  they  sought 
for  his  head,  and  at  length  found  it  guarded 
between  the  paws  of  a  wolf,  who  gave  up  his 
treasure  and  then  retreated  with  doleful 
mourning.  This  story  is  often  represented 
in  mural  paintings  and  on  carved  wood  screens 
in  East  Anglian  churches.  Until  1849  there 
stood  in  the  park  at  Hoxne  a  very  ancient 
oak,  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  it  was 
always  regarded  with  especial  interest  because 
old  tradition  had  declared  that  this  was  the  tree 
at  which  St.  Edmund  was  slain.  That  year 
it  fell,  and  in  the  course  of  its  breaking  up  an 
arrow-head  was  found  imbedded  in  the  trunk, 
and  the  old  tradition  seemed  to  be  confirmed. 
He  was  buried  at  Hoxne,  and  a  little  wooden 
chapel  was  built  over  his  grave,  on  the  site 
of  what  is  now  called  the  Abbey.  Thirty- 
three  years  later  his  remains  were  removed 
to  Beadrices worth,  where  Sibert,  the  founder 
of  Wostminster  Abbey,  had  built  a  beautiful 
church.  During  a  Danish  war  in  1010  St. 
Edmund's  body  was  convoyed  to  London, 
and  legend  says  that  as  the  bones  passed 
through  Cripplegate  "  the  lame  were  restored 
to  the  use  of  their  limbs."  In  1013  it  was 
carried  back  to  Bead  rices  worth,  and  under 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  it  still  rests ;  but  tho 
name  has  been  changod  from  Beadrices  worth 
to  Bury  (i.e.,  "town")  St.  Edmunds.  Cnut 
founded  a  splendid  monastery  in  memory  of 
the  martyred  king,  which  becamo  the  chief 
religious  centre  of  Eastern  England.  Tho 
shrino  of  St.  Edmund  was  visited  by  many 
royal  persons,  and  is  memorable  in  history  as 
the  place  where  the  English  barons  banded 
themselves  together  to  obtain  the  Great 
Charter  from  King  John.  This  saint  is  com- 
memorated on  Nov.  20th. 

Education. — This  word  is  derived  either 
from  rducare,  '*  to  bring  up,"  orfrom«fc«*r*,  "to 
bring  out" — probably  tho  former.  The  con- 
sideration of  what  man  is  will  show  what  re- 
quires to  be  maintained  and  developed  in  him. 
He  has  to  do  his  duty  in  this  world,  he  has 


both  a  physical  frame  and  intellect 
ties,  which  need  nourishment.  He  i 
of  his  country,  and  he  is  an  immor 
He  has  a  soul.  To  all  these  points 
fal,  therefore,  that  his  education 
directed.  But  the  Church  of  Chri 
up  in  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  t 
these  faculties  to  the  highest  and  no' 
and  so  far  as  the  Church  has  been  i 
her  trust,  she  has  followed  this  i 
history  of  Christianity  is  a  historj 
noble  works  done,  partly  of  high 
yet  fulfilled.  Consequently,  we  reoc 
education  which  is  true  to  the  natn 
should  aim  at  his  eternal  and  his  bod 
and  his  social  usefulness. 

In  the  early  days  of  Christianity 
schools  held  by  the  Jewish  Rabbis 
tine,  and  those  of  the  pagan  teacher 
out  the  Roman  Empire,  for  those  i 
afford  to  pay  [Hor.  Pat.,  i.  731 
pagan  schools  were  eschewed  by  < 
The  first  Christian  school  of  which 
any  mention  is  the  great  Catecheti 
of  Alexandria  [see  a  very  spirit* 
of  it  in  Kingsley  s  Alexandria  andk 
founded  by  Pant.cxus  (q.v.),  andtl 
was  gradually  followed  in  the  gn 
teries  which  sprang  up  in  Christen* 
greatest  name  in  the  history  of 
education  is  Charles  the  Great  (Chu 
who  made  it  his  aim  to  refound  thee 
institutions  which  the  overthrow  of  1 
Empire  had  cast  down.  He  invit 
from  England  to  take  charge  of  ti 
in  his  empire.  Another  great  mom 
made  by  the  highly  civilised  as 
Norman  race,  after  their  pennant 
ment  in  Northern  France.  TheNon 
of  Bee,  founded  by  Herluin,  had  I 
presidents  Lanfranc  and  Anselm. 
of  the  University  of  Paris  mail 
epoch,  and  this  example  was  folk 
brilliant  success  in  England.  Thegl 
schools  of  England,  beginning  m 
Chester,  were  at  first  connected  witi 
of  the  University.      [Winchestie; 

The  Reformation  saw  an  active  : 
on  behalf  of  the  education  of  tfe 
several  of  the  noblest  of  English  sck 
connected  with  the  name  of  Edi 
notably  the  Bluecoat  School  in  Li 
King  Edward's  at  Birmingham, 
quests  of  the  seventeenth  and  I 
centuries  are  full  of  gifts  for  parocki 
as  visitors  to  old  churches,  who  set 
boards  in  the  vestries  or  on  the  ia 
towor  walls,  will  remember.  But  h 
these  cases  the  bequest  was  limited! 
poor  children,  the  idea  evidently  bd| 
trustees  were  to  look  out  promisia| 
who  might  be  trusted  to  become  *| 
bers  of  the  commonwealth.  Thfl 
systematic  effort  made  on  behalf  dl 

The  systematic  endeavour  to  4 
whole  people  is  connected  with  tiM 
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Andrew  Bell  [1752-1832]  and 
incaster  [1771-1838],  men  of  dif- 
igious  views,  and  who  must  be 
is  honourable  rivals  in  a  noble  aim. 
igh  educated  as  a  Presbyterian, 
i  English  clergyman  and  an  Indian 

On  his  return  to  England  he  put 
heme  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
It  attracted  little  attention  until  the 
r,  when  Mr.  Lancaster,  a  Quaker, 
scheme  into   action   by  opening  a 

neglected  children  near  his  father's 
the  Borough  Road,  South  wark.  It 
xesaf  ul  that  other  schools  rose,  and 
ras  backed  by  leading  members  of 
:h,  who  felt  that  here  was  a  duty 
»  Church  had  long  neglected,  and 
ation  should  have  a  religious  guid- 
his  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  in  1812,  while  the  Noncon- 
formed another,  called  the  British 
ign  School  Society ;  the  distin- 
feature  of  the  latter  being  that  the 
7  should  be  used  in  their  schools, 
lurch  formularies, 
inflation  in  1839  of  the  Committee  of 

Education  was  a  recognition  by  the 
ts  duty  in  this  respect.  The  prin- 
rhich  it  proceeded  was  that  of  foster- 
encouraging  existing  schools,  in- 
eing  appointed  who  should  be  of  the 
pons  opinions  as  those  taught  in  the 
ay  visited.     In  1846  fresh  help  was 

existing  schools,  though  differences 
reen  the  National  Society  and  the 
*nt  about  management,  the  latter 
more  authority  than  the  former  was 

0  concede.  The  differences  were 
isfactorily  settled,  though  in  spite  of 
schools  flourished.     Then  came  the 

Claw*,  which  allowed  any  child  to 
awn  by  its  parent  from  any  religious 
[t  was,  however,  but  seldom  used: 
r  of  this  article  for  five  years  was 
of  a  school  in  a  parish  where  there 
ly  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Dis- 
nd  not  one  child  was  so  withdrawn, 
t  of  1870  for  the  first  time  made  edu- 
tnpulsory,  and  provided  that  where 
i  no  school  such  as  met  the  require- 
the  Education  Department,  a  Board 
»  formed,  which  should  be  required 

a  school.  In  Board  Schools  the 
y  be  read  or  not,  at  the  discretion  of 
rd,  but  no  religious  formularies 
taught.  The  present  conspectus  of 
of  education  in  England  is  gathered 

OJUial  Year^  Book  of  the  Church  of 
In  1870  there  was  an  average 
»  in  Church  of  England  Schools  of 
children,  9,841  pupil-teachers,  944 
teachers,  9,631  certificated  teachers; 
in  1883  the  average  attendance  of 
was    1.562,507,   the  pupil-teachers 

1  12.462,  assistant  teachers  5,884, 
id  teachers  19,201.     The  progress 


made  by  Roman  Catholic  schools  during  the 
same  period  is  as  follows  : — In  1870  they  had 
an  average  attendance  of  66,066  children ;  in 
1883  this  was  increased  to  162,310.  The 
Protestant  Dissenters  had  in  1870  an  average 
attendance  of  241,989  children,  and  in  1883 
an  average  of  373,493.  The  voluntary  con- 
tributions towards  the  maintenance  of  Church 
of  England  schools  from  1870-83  amounted 
to  £7,269,837;  those  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestant  Dissenters  combined,  during 
the  same  period,  to  £1,905,976.  The  Board 
Schools  in  1883  had  an  average  attendance 
of  1,028,904  children. 

For  the  training  of  masters  and  mistresses 
for  Church  of  England  schools  there  are 
twenty-nine  training  colleges,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Edward, St.,  Kino  and  Martyr. — Edward 
was  the  son  of  King  Edgar,  born  about  962, 
and  baptised  by  St.  Duns  tan,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  was  about  thirteen  years  of 
age  at  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him  by  the  chief  of  the  nobility. 
His  mother-in-law,  Elfrida,  the  late  king's 
widow,  opposed  his  succession,  and  formed  a 
party  in  favour  of  her  own  son  Ethelred. 
Edward  was,  however,  crowned,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Dunstan  ruled  well,  but  only  for 
three  years.  He  was  fond  of  hunting,  and 
one  day,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corfe 
Castle  in  Dorsetshire,  Elfrida*  s  residence,  he 
stopped  there  for  some  refreshment,  and 
while  drinking  he  was  treacherously  stabbed, 
it  is  said  by  order  of  his  mother-in-law.  She 
had  him  buried  without  any  royal  honours  at 
Wareham.  It  is  asserted  that  many  miracles 
were  performed  at  his  grave,  and  two  years 
later  his  body  was  removed,  with  much  pomp, 
to  King  Alfred's  minster  at  Shaftesbury.  The 
name  Martyr  has  been  given  to  him  more  on 
account  of  his  unjust  and  cruel  murder  than 
for  anything  which  he  specially  achieved  in 
defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  he  was  held 
in  high  estimation  for  the  favour  which  he 
showed  to  Monasticism. 

Edward  the  Confessor  [b.  about  1004, 

d.  1066],  the  younger  son  of  Ethelred  the 
Unready,  was  brought  up  in  Normandy  at 
the  court  of  Richard  the  Good.  He  succeeded 
his  half-brother,  Hardicanute,  on  the  English 
throne  in  1042,  in  spite  of  some  opposition  on 
behalf  of  Sweyn,  Canute's  nephew;  but 
Edward's  claims  were  supported  and  estab- 
lished by  Earl  Godwin,  whose  daughter, 
Edith,  he  married  soon  after  his  accession. 
Edward  removed  the  Danish  Tax,  which  had 
oppressed  the  land  for  thirty-eight  years,  but 
destroyed  the  popularity  which  this  would 
have  gained  for  him  by  the  favour  which  he 
showed  to  foreigners,  among  whom  he  had 
been  educated,  and  whom  he  nominated  to  all 
the  high  ecclesiastical  appointments  in  the 
kingdom.  In  1051  he  rejected  the  proposals 
of  Earl  Godwin  and  the  Canterbury  monks 
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for  the  appointment  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
and  nominated  one  of  his  foreign  friends  in- 
stead ;  and  added  to  the  earl's  anger  by  re- 
quiring him  to  take  vengeance  on  the  citizens 
of  Canterbury  for  insults  offered  to  Baldwin, 
Count  of  Flanders.  Godwin  and  his  son 
Harold  crossed  to  Flanders,  and  returned  in 
the  following  year  at  the  head  of  considerable) 
forces.  A  reconciliation  took  place,  and 
Harold  was  entrusted,  after  his  father's  death, 
with  the  task  of  fighting  the  Welsh,  who  had 
invaded  England  under  their  king  Gruffydd. 
The  invaders  were  beaten  back  for  the  tame, 
but  reappeared  in  1062,  when  Harold  and 
Tostig  united  their  forces,  defeated  them,  and 
sent  their  leader's  head  to  the  king.  In  1065 
the  Northumbrians  rose  in  rebellion  against 
tho  tyranny  of  their  earl,  Tostig.  Edward 
was  disposed  to  take  summary  vengeance,  but 
on  the  representation  of  the  Oxford  gemote 
that  there  was  justice  in  the  claims  of  the 
rebels,  he  promised  that  they  should  have  a 
renewal  of  Canute's  laws,  and  banished 
Tostig.  In  1065  Westminster  Abbey  was 
consecrated,  which  had  been  begun  by  Edward 
in  1049.  He  was  the  first  to  be  buried  in  the 
Abbey,  as  he  died  the  year  after  its  consecra- 
tion. Much  of  Edward's  life  was  devoted  to 
prayer  and  meditation,  and  he  was  content  to 
leave  the  government  practically  in  the  hands 
of  others.  He  was  of  too  yielding  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  well  fitted  for  his  position,  though 
he  was  much  respected  by  the  people  for  his 
piety  and  virtue.  A  full  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  his  reign  would  be  out  of  place 
here,  but  will  be  found  in  CasselTs  Dictionary 
of  English  History. 

Edwin,  Kino  of  Deira  [585-633]. — One 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Old  English  raon- 
arch8.  He  extended  his  conquests  to  the 
Forth,  and  it  is  said  that  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh is  named  after  him.  The  chief  event 
of  his  reign,  however,  as  far  as  this  work  is 
concerned,  is  the  history  of  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  a  full  account  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Paulinus.  His  glorious 
reign  ended  in  defeat  and  disaster,  for  he  was 
slain  in  battle  against  the  heathen  Penda. 
But  before  long  the  seed  which  he  had  sown 
brought  forth  fruit,  Christianity  everywhere 
spread  itself  over  tho  north,  and  the  kingdom 
renewed  its  vigour. 

Egede,  Hans,  the  missionary  to  the 
Greenlanders,  was  born  in  the  north  of  Nor- 
way in  1686.  He  studied  at  Copenhagen,  and 
in  1707  was  ordained  priest  of  Vaagen.  He 
had  read  a  description  of  the  heathen  state 
of  Greenland,  and  wrote  to  the  Bishops  of  Ber- 
gen and  Trondhjem,  proposing  to  form  an  ex- 
pedition for  its  conversion,  which  was  approved 
of ;  so  in  1717  he  threw  up  his  living  and 
went  to  Bergen,  where  he  learnt  the  Green- 
land language,  and  formed  a  company  to  trade 
with  that  country,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  King  Frederick  IV.   of  Denmark.    He 


finally  sailed  with  his  family  in  1721 
encountered  many  difficulties.  Th< 
were  entirely  dependent  for  food  on 
visions  sent  annually  from  Denm 
when  these  were  delayed  they  wei 
starved.  In  1728  the  Banish  Go- 
determined  to  found  a  colony  there, 
the  soldiers  arrived  they  mutinied,  ai 
and  his  family  were  in  groat  d&ngei 
1731  Christian  VI.,  who  had  i 
Frederick,  recalled  all  but  those  w 
to  remain.  This  last  colony  rett 
Denmark.  In  1734,  Egede,  finding 
health  was  failing,  applied  for  leave 
home,  which  was  granted,  and,  aftei 
caused  by  the  illness  and  death  of 
he  reached  Copenhagen  at  the  begi 
1736.  A  seminary  for  the  Greenlan 
was  formed  there  in  1740,  and  Ej 
appointed  superintendent,  with  the 
bishop.  He  remained  here  till  1747, 
in  1758.  He  was  the  author  of  tw 
thnstaendelig  Relation  angaaende  dt 
landske  Missions  JBegynfrhse,  which  n 
tory  of  his  mission,  and  Den  gambe  ( 
nye  Per  lustration,  translated  into 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Description  o 
land." 

Eiceto. — A  body  who  appear* 
seventh  century,  and  led  a  mora 
Their  worship  consisted  in  sing 
dancing,  in  imitation  of  Moses  fi 
Ark. 

XSichhorn,  Johann  Gottfried 
d.  1827],  one  of  the  most  distinguishec 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Dorrenwm 
the  principality  of  Hohenlohe-Oehrii 
studied  at  Gottingen ;  he  first  been 
of  the  school  at  Ohrdruff,  in  the 
Gotha,  and  in  1775  professor  of  Or* 
guages  in  the  University  of  Jena, 
he  succeeded  Michaelis  in  a  similar  ] 
ship  at  Gottingen,  which  he  held  n 
reputation  till  his  death.  His  so 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  universal, « 
classical  and  Scriptural  antiquities,  ph 
and  a  complete  knowledge  of  aac 
modern  literature  of  all  nations, 
made  a  D.D.  in  1811,  became  direct 
Royal  Scientific  Society,  and  pro* 
the  University  of  Gottingen  in  t 
privy-councillor  of  justice  for  Hm 
1819.  In  this  country  Eichhorn  j 
known  as  a  Biblical  critic,  and  a  ohi 
so-called  Rationalistic  school.  His  oil 
ings  display  extensive  and  accurate 
His  great  knowledge  of  Oriental  m 
and  his  bold  method  of  thought  1*1 
much  learned  and  philosophical  ■ 
He  held  that  all  miraculous  appefl 
lated  in  the  Bible  were  explainakj 
laws  of  nature;  he  denied  that  til 
prophets  received  any  supernataj 
tions,  and  looked  on  them  merely 
people  who  could  foretell  events.    \ 
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ilidtv  of  sevenl  books  in  the  Old  I 
uid  some  of  the  Epistles  in  the  ' 
regarded  the  canonical  Gospels  as 
u  from  anterior  documents.  He 
lminons  writer,  and  he  has  left 
dental  literature,  Biblical  criticiam 
$y,  historits  of  arts  and  sciences, 
tentture,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
Greece   and   ancient  Rome,    and 


item. — A  sect  of  heretics,  of 
id  the  first  mention  in  the  punti- 
istus  [».d.  219-224].  They  held 
remission  of  sins  was  to  be  gained 

baptism  by  believers  in  a  book 
sai.    This  book  declared  that  the 

had  manifested  Himself  many 
world  in  the  persons  of  good  men, 
ifestation  t>eing  in  that  of  Jesus 
;y  observed  the  Law  of  Hoses, 

regard  to  sacrifices,  which  they 
■e  especially  hateful  to  God,  who 
rial  on  earth  in  order  to  put  an 
It  was  believed  by  the  followers 
ist  the  book  had  been  delivered 
i  Ehhasai,  in  the  third  year  of 
i.  100],  by  an  angel  ninety-six 
aoi-oni|uini(Hl  by  a  female  form  of 
ieht,  and  that  these  were  the  Son 
he  Holy  Spirit.  The  Elchasaites 
'aul,  and  thought  it  lawful  to 
eir  faith  if  it  were  necessary  for 
sfetv,  and  to  invoke  salt,  water, 
t,  skv,  air,  and  winds.  Some 
m  held  that  Adam  was  the  Christ, 
re  all  things  ;  that  his  spirit  was 
he  angels ;  that  he  descended  into 
1",  and  appeared  to  the  patriarchs  ; 
hut  he  came  sgain  in  the  body 
id  was  crucified.  Many  of  their 
re  adopted  by  other  sects,  especi- 
Essenes  and  the  Ebionites.  The 
settled  in  Palestine,  beyond  Jor- 

had  a  great  veneration  for  the 
he  sect,  Elchasai,  and  his  descend- 
le  reign  of  Valons,  two  sisters, 
d  Marthana,  were  highly  revcr- 
onging  to  the  family.  Hie  sect 
1  in  the  writings  of  Epiphunius, 
»d  St.  Augustine,  and  is  strongly 
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a. — The  doctrine  described  nnder 
ivolves  some  deep  mysteries,  such 
*mal  immutable  decrees,  and  the 

the  human  will ;  and  without 
i   minute  details   and  minor  suh- 

will  perhaps  he  best  considered 
ble  point  of  view — its  source  or 
no,  and   its  object  or  lerminiu  ad 


The  first  point—  its  source  or  (frami  a  gnu 
—may  be  briefly  stated.  God  must  have  had 
some  distinct  purpose  in  view  when  He  made 
man,  and  that  purpose  is  in  Christian  theology 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  establish- 
ment  of  intimate  communion  between  him  and 
his  Creator.  Sin,  however,  stepped  in  and  de- 
stroyed that  communion  in  its  infancy,  and 
grace  was  provided  to  restore  and  enlarge  it. 
The  Suprabipsarian  view  that  God  intended 
Adam  to  full,  even  before  Ho  made  him,  has 
no  direct  Scriptural  warrant.  On  tho  other 
hand,  we  are  authoritatively  told  that  God 
"  sent  His  Son  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost,"  and  as  the  whole  human  nice  may 
be  considered  as  lost  in  its  natural  condition, 
God's  evident  purpose  in  the  gift  of  His  Hon, 
"  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  was  to  seek  and  to  save  the  whole 
human  race.  The  moving  cause,  then,  of  the 
Gospel,  in  nil  its  parts,  is  in  God  alone;  and 
whatever  Election  mav  mean,  it  proceeds 
entirely  and  only  from  Him. 

In  the  next  point  to  be  considered,  the 
object  of  Election,  or  its  termtnut  ad  gum,  a 
variety  of  opinions  at  once  crop  up.  The 
three  chief  are  the  Calvinist  view,  the  Armiu- 
ian,  and  the  National  or  Ecclesiastical. 

The  Calvinist  view,  taking  human  nature  as 
wholly  corrupt  and  unable  to  respond  of  itself 
to  the  call  of  grace,  considers  that  God,  by 
the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  eternal  decree, 
determined  that  a  certain  number  of  men 
should  answer  His  call  and  be  eternally  saved, 
while  He  left  the  vast  bulk  of  mankind  to  neg- 
lect that  call  when  heard,  or  not  even  to  hoar 
it  at  all,  and  so  to  be  eternally  lost.  Heme 
arise  the  co-ordmatu  theories  of  irresistible 
grace  and  of  final  perseverance,  and  the  cer- 
tainty beforehand  of  ultimate  salvation  to 
the  elect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Arminian  view, 
maintaining  that  there  is  in  man  some  rem- 
nant of  his  original  likeness  to  God,  defaced 
indeed  but  not  destroyed,  some  latent  power 
for  good  still  left  in  his  perverted  will,  con- 
ceives that,  while  God  ordains  some  to  etdmal 
life,  and  others  not,  yet  He  did  so,  not  uncon- 
ditionally, but  because  He  foresaw  the  faith  of 
the  elect,  and  also  the  unbelief  of  the  non- 
elect.  In  this  way  an  attempt  is  made  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  man's  responsibility.  At  the  same  time 
both  Calvinist  and  Arminian  alike  hold  that 
the  Icrminut  ad  quem  of  God's  election  is  the 
realisation  of  eternal  life. 

The  third  view  of  Election,  called  the 
National  or  Ecclesiastical — for  both  run  into 
each  other  and  blend — presents  a  totally  dis- 
tinct  object  aimed  at  by  God's  decrees ;  or 
rather  it  reaches  the  samo  goal  by  another 
road.  According  to  it,  God,  for  reasons 
known  only  to  Himself,  elected  nations  or  indi- 
viduals, not  to  the  absolute  certainty  of  eternal 
life  beforehand,  but  to  the  possession  of 
privileges  which  would  lead,  when  properly 
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used,  to  the  attainment  of  it.  He  bestowed 
by  olection  the  means  that  would  conduce, 
in  their  use,  to  such  an  end.  Such  an  Election 
to  privileges  only,  not  results — the  results 
depending  entirely  on  the  use  or  abuse  of  the 
privileges — fully  preserves  and  even  empha- 
sises the  doctrine  of  human  responsibility, 
so  often  and  so  strongly  insisted  on  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  so  immutably  fixed  as  a  natural  in- 
stinct in  every  man's  individual  consciousness. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe  this 
latter  view  of  Election,  is  to  compare  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  point 
with  that  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
words,  "choice"  and  " chosen,"  in  the  Old 
Testament,  have  their  exact  counterpart  in 
the  words  "election"  and  "elect"  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Israelites  were  God's 
"  choice "  or  "  chosen  people "  of  old,  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  God's  "election"  or 
"elect  people"  in  modern  times.  The  two 
are  in  the  Epistles  often  expressly  compared 
as  such.  If,  then,  the  first  were  elected  only  to 
peculiar  privileges,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  so  also  are  the  second.  An  elect  nation  in 
this  sense  has  been  succeeded  in  "  the  fulness 
of  time"  by  an  elect  Church  in  the  -  same 
sense,  consisting  not  of  one  nation,  but  taken 
out  of  all  nations.  The  identity  of  language 
on  this  point  employed  both  by  Moses  and 
St.  Peter  may  be  quoted  in  proof.  For 
instance,  tho  nation  of  Israel  is  called  by 
Moses  God's  peculiar  "  treasure,  a  kingdom  of 
priests,  a  holy  nation ; "  but  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  spoken  of  by  St.  Peter  as  a  "  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation, 
a  peculiar  people."  And  in  what  respect  was 
Israel  such  but  by  the  possession  of  special 
privileges  Y  In  the  same  respect,  then,  and 
for  the  possession  of  similar  though  greater 
privileges,  the  Christian  Church  occupies  a 
similar  position,  and  is  named  by  similar 
titles.  This  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argu- 
ment that  in  both  cases  alike  the  election  in 
question  was  an  election  not  to  the  certainty 
of  eternal  life,  but  only  to  privileges  con- 
ducive to  its  attainment. 

Such  a  viow  also  coincides  with  the  fact  that 
ancient  Israel  was  so  frequently  and  earnestly 
enjoined  to  use  its  privileges,  and  warned 
against  their  abuse.  Eternal  Life  was  not  a 
fixed  decree,  but  depended  on  individual  obedi- 
ence. In  the  same  way  and  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  Apostles  exhort  all  Christians 
so  to  employ  the  means  of  grace  to  which  they 
have  been  specially  appointed,  as  to  ensure 
the  result  of  final  salvation ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  emphasise  the  warning  that 
privileges  by  themselves  are  not  enough,  but 
must  be  utilised,  if  the  end  for  which  they 
were  given  is  to  be  possessed.  In  support  of 
this  assertion,  without  entering  into  details 
at  large,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  striking 
fact,  that,  whenever  election  is  mentioned  in 
tho  New  Testament,  its  practical  issue  in 
personal  holiness  is  immediately  subjoined,  a 


fact  which  shows  that  it  is  only  the  pt 
of  privileges  which  God's  election 
and  that  man's  use  of  those  privilege 
God  especially  intended  in  their  I 
In  this  way  man's  responsibility  is  p 
in  full  force  side  by  side  with  God's  e 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  if 
of  Scripture  could  be  found  wherei 
election  to  eternal  glory  is  stated  ab 
without  reference  to  privileges  used  o 
the  question  in  dispute  would  be  al 
settled.  But  where  is  there  such  a  t 
Romans  viii.  29,  30,  be  cited  in  proof,  i 
replied  that  the  uniform  use  of  the  aoi 
throughout  the  passage,  even  when  t 
fication  of  the  elect  is  spoken  of  in 
clause,  seems  to  imply  that  something 
present  (forthe  aorist  tense  has  both  m 
not  something  future,  is  intended,  ei 
and  present  privileges  to  the  sail 
before  and  the  saints  still  left  beh 
again,  our  Lord's  words  [John  xt 
pressed  into  service,  "  I  pray  not 
world,"  so  as  to  imply  that  the  world 
elect  to  eternal  life,  was  outside  the 
Christ's  mission,  it  is  sufficient  to  rep 
that  our  Lord,  in  the  words  quoted 
viow  at  the  time  only  the  special  war 
paration  for  the  Gospel  which  the 
were  to  carry  out,  and  therefore  x 
Apostles  for  the  moment  the  exclush 
of  His  prayer ;  and,  in  the  next  pbi 
twenty-first  verse  of  the  same  chaj 
in  the  course  of  the  same  prayer, 
pray  for  the  world,  when  He  asks  th 
that,  through  the  Apostles,  the  torn 
believe  that  God  had  sent  Him. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  thf 
sion  in  Acts  ii.  47,  translated  "  such  i 
be  saved,"  is  only,  in  the  original,  "t 
are  being  saved."  The  process  of  t 
only  is  intended ;  there  is  no  alios* 
elective  decree.  Similarly,  in  Acts 
the  phrase,  "as  many  as  were  ord 
eternal  life,"  is  the  English  rendei 
Greek  word  that  merely  implies  acta 
ing,  such  as  would  issue  in  such  a  if 
therefore  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
of  Election  either  way. 

Some  expressions  in  our  Lord's  i 
at  Capernaum,  as  related  in  the  sixtl 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  one  or  tm 
expressions  elsewhere,  seem  at  flitl 
have  a  more  unequivocal  pre-di 
meaning.  But,  on  close  inspection,  f 
in  question  seem  only  necessarily, 
that  the  preservation  of  Christ's' 
was  so  necessary  to  the  success  of 
sion  to  the  world,  that  it  is  emjl 
though  generally,  stated  as  a  fact,  ■ 
and  fixed.  Nothing  is  necessarily  I 
to  the  absolute  certainty  of  final' 
on  the  grounds  of  God's  decree,  J 
the  contrary  is  found  in  the  wovi 
I  not  chosen  you  twelve  ?  and  one  ol 
devil,"  meaning  Judas  Iscariot. 
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rishop  Whately's  essay  on  Some 
f  St.  FauCs  Writing*,  he  naturally 
bject  of  Election  a  prominent  place, 
ns  that  it  is  always  to  be  inter- 
general  sense  of  the  whole  Chris- 
i,  just  as  all  Israel  belonged  to 
n,"  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
stiny  of  persons.  The  Epistle  to 
ins  shows  that  St.  Paul  regarded 
10m  he  addressed  as  elect,  and  he 
bject  of  the  election — "that  we 
>  the  praise  of  His  glory/'  should 
ents  and  means  to  gather  others 
ae  fold.  The  elect  have  glorious 
privileges,  but  their  final  state 
on  the  way  they  use  them.  He 
ularly  with  one  passage  very  often 
ut  the  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
xi  makes  one  vessel  to  honour  and 
lishonour ;  and  the  clay,  as  St.  Paul 

0  right  to  complain.    No  doubt, 
iter  does  not  make  any  vessel  at 

to  break  it.     Some  vessels  are  for 

distinguished,  some  for  humble 

isea.    St.  Paul  takes  his  metaphor 

xviii.,  and  therefore  is  to  be  in- 

Eter  the  interpretation  of  that  pas- 

r  it   will  be  seen  there  that  the 

resents  the  Lord,  under  the  simili- 

>tter,  as  seeking  to  fashion  Israel 

m  will.     But  the  clay  disappointed 

It  failed  through  flaws  in  itself, 

le  crushed   it  together,  and  pro- 

lould  it  afresh.    Even  so,  says  the 

mI's  grace  towards  Israel  has  been 

therefore  He  will  break  up  the 

carry  it  away,  in  order  that  His 

may  be  carried  out  under  fresh 

The  vessels  that  (rod  makes  in 

a  have,   some    high,  some    mean 

ut  they  all  are  for  some  use.    As 

an  see,  God's  privileges  are  arbi- 

ensed.     But  the  final  destiny  is  in 

those  who  have  high  talents  must 

so  must  the  man  with  even  one 

1  as  to  the  final  result,  the  Judge 
irth  will  do  right. 
er-Calvinist  doctrine  of  Election, 
rm  in  portions  of  the  writings  of  St. 

and  afterwards  elaborated  by 
still  later  bv  President  Edwards, 
impressive  example  on  record  of 
mises  pushed  by  remorseless  and 
logic  to  the  most  terrible  conclu- 
s  safe  to  affirm  that  not  even  the 
vinist  of  the  present  day  could — 
preach,  but  even  read  without 
-the  appalling  statements  of  the 
livine  just  mentioned ;  and  it  is 
to  see  the  causes  to  which  such  a 
l  of  thought  and  feeling  are  mainly 
system  alluded  to  depended  not  so 
the  literal  and  isolated  interpreta- 
ain  texts,  though  that  was  neces- 
is  upon  a  particular  view  of  the 
tributes,*'  and  upon  one  conception 


in  particular,  which  was  allowed  to  dwarf  all 
others,  viz.,  that  the  object  pursued  by  God 
above  all  others  is  His  own  *'  glory."  Thus 
in  an  American  cyclopaedia,  published  so  late 
as  1866,  based  upon  " orthodox"  American 
divinity,  it  is  stated,  that  "  if  God  destroys 
the  wicked,  it  is  becauso  their  perdition  is 
inseparable  from  the  preservation  of  His  own 
glory;"  and  again,  Election  itself  (in  the 
Calvinist  sense)  "  was  that  all  the  glory 
might  redound  to  God's  great  and  holy 
name."  Similarly,  it  used  to  be  expected  of 
candidates  for  communion  in  certain  of  the 
American  Puritan  Churches,  that  they  should 
express  a  willingness  to  consent  to  their  own 
perdition  if  such  would  redound  to  the 
"  greater  glory  of  God ; "  and  Mrs.  Stowe  has 
left  on  record  a  curious  proof  of  the  petrify- 
ing formalism  thence  resulting,  in  the  case 
of  a  lady  who  owned  a  plantation,  and  who 
refused  to  affirm  any  such  thing,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  expressed  the  determination  to 
free  all  her  negroes ;  this  latter  was  considered 
a  quite  unnecessary  amount  of  zeal.  Under 
the  stress  of  such  conceptions  as  these,  grew 
up  a  system  the  human  heart  and  conscience 
were  unable  to  bear.  Even  then,  however,  it 
produced  the  reaction  of  Unitarianism  amongst 
people  and  in  places  so  wide  apart  as  Geneva 
and  Boston.  Our  own  Milton  is  another 
case,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  passed 
from  Calvinism  to  Unitarianism  in  his  old 
age.  The  same  thing  occurred  amongst 
numerous  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches 
in  England,  which  are  Unitarian  to  this  day ; 
and  the  generality  of  this  phenomenon  is  pro- 
foundly significant.  In  the  present  day  our 
fundamental  conception  of  God  Himself  is 
different.  We  no  longer  regard  the  Author 
of  salvation  as  self-seeking,  but  the  very 
contrary.  Hence  chiefly  it  is,  that  whilst  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  free-will  and  Divine 
Sovereignty  ever  remains,  and  even  scientific 
theories  confront  us  with  Determinism  in  new 
forms,  the  extreme  Calvinist  form  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Election,  as  a  theological  system,  may 
safely  be  said  to  have  for  ever  passed  away. 

ZSleuth.eriiL8v  3rd  Bishop  of  Tournay 
[b.  456,  d.  632],  was  born  of  Christian  parents 
and  educated  by  St.  M&iard,  Bishop  of  Noyon. 
His  parents  were  banished  from  Tournay,  on 
account  of  their  religion,  the  Franks  being  as 
yet  heathens,  but  after  the  marriage  of  Clovis 
and  Clotilda  were  recalled.  Eleutherius  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Tournay  in  495,  and  im- 
mediately applied  himself  to  the  conversion 
of  idolaters  and  heretics.  He  held  a  council 
at  Tournay  in  527.  In  632  his  enemies  lay 
in  wait  for  him,  as  he  was  leaving  a  church, 
and  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  caused 
his  death  soon  after.  On  his  death,  St.  Medard 
took  charge  of  the  diocese  of  Tournay  as  well 
as  Noyon,  and  presided  over  them  for  fifteen 
years ;  the  union  of  these  two  Sees  was  con- 
tinued to  his  successors.    Some  sermons  in 
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the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  are  ascribed  to  Eleu- 
theriufl. 

Elevation  of  the  Host.— Tho  lifting 

up  of  tiie  consecrated  bread  by  the  priest  for 
the  adoration  of  the  congregation.  It  is  ad- 
mittedly not  a  primitive  custom,  and  no  trace 
can  be  found  of  it  before  the  twelfth  century. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  Church  to  mark 
its  abhorrence  of  the  denial  of  Transubstantia- 
tion,  and  to  give  emphasis  to  its  belief  in  that 
doctrine.  In  the  Greek  Church,  after  conse- 
cration, the  sacred  elements  are  elevated  and 
displayed  before  the  people,  the  curtains 
which  conceal  the  altar  being  drawn  aside  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  the  custom  now  to  elevate 
both  chalice  and  Host  after  consecration,  but 
formerly  only  the  Host  was  elevated.  The 
ringing  of  a  bell  at  the  el  ovation  as  a  signal 
to  the  congregation  to  adore,  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  France.  The  earliest  documents  in  ex- 
istence ordering  the  practice  of  elevation  are 
the  synodical  constitutions  of  Odo  de  Sulli, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  about  the  year  1200 ;  an 
epistle  of  Tope  Honorius  III.  to  the  Latin 
bishops  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  1219 ; 
the  decretals  of  his  successor,  Gregory  IX., 
constituted  the  custom  the  law  of  the 
whole  Latin  Church.  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his 
Origines  Liturgica,  says  that,  although  eleva- 
tion of  the  Host  dates  from  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  it  was  not  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment or  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament.  Thus 
he  quotes  Bonaventure,  who  wrote  in  1270, 
giving  eight  reasons  for  elevation,  but  not 
mentioning  adoration ;  William,  Bishop  of 
Paris  [1220],  who  ordered  a  bell  to  be  rung 
at  the  elevation  to  excite  the  people  to  pray, 
not  specially  to  worship ;  and  Cardinal  Guido 
[1265],  who  directs  the  people  at  the  elevation 
to  pray  for  pardon.  The  Synod  of  Cologne 
[1536]  decrees  that  "After  the  elevation  of 
the  consecrated  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord 
.  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  death 
be  made  by  all  the  people,  and,  with  bodies 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  minds  raised  to 
Heaven,  thanks  be  given  to  Christ  the  Re- 
deemer, who  washed  us  in  His  own  blood  and 
redeemed  us  by  His  death."  But,  on  the 
other  side,  many  authorities,  including  Du- 
rand  [1286],  Lyndwood  £1430],  the  Synod 
of  Augsburg  [1548],  and  Cardinal  Hosius,  at 
the  Synod  of  Trent,  hold  that  elevation  is  for 
the  purpose  of  adoration  of  Christ's  presence 
in  the  Sacrament;  and  this  undoubtedly 
has  been  the  common  opinion  in  the  Roman 
Church  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

Elfleda,  or  Ethelfleda,  the  daughter 
of  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland,  was  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
dedicated  to  God  by  her  father  when  she  was 
but  a  year  old.  In  655  Penda,  King  of  the 
Mercians,  invaded  Oswy's  dominions  with  a 
formidable  army.    Oswy  endeavoured  to  pur- 


chase security  by  means  of  handsc 
but  Penda  was  bent  on  battle, 
implored  the  help  of  God,  promiri 
his  daughter  to  a  religious  life  in 
success.  He  and  a  small  band  1 
opposing  army  near  a  river  whicl 
time  overflowed.  They  fought,  ai 
victorious,  Penda  and  a  number  o 
being  drowned. 

Elfleda  was  at  once  placed  in 
St.    Hilda,  Abbess  of  Hertaie  ( 
She  had  not  been  there  above  twe 
St.  Hilda  purchased  a  piece  of 
built  a  monastery  at  Strenshall, 
from  York,  where  she  remained  ti 
She  was  careful  to  instil  virtuous  a 
principles  into  the  mind  of  the  y< 
as  soon  as  she  was  capable  of  reot 
and  with  such  success    that  hei 
willing  when  old  enough  to  take 
her  Order,  and  upon  St.  Hilda's 
ceeded  her  in  the  government  of 
tery,  and  made  many  additions  to  i 
she  ruled  so  well  that  the  nuns  n 
loss  of  their  former  abbess.    Dux; 
St.  Cuthbert  governed  the  See  of  '. 
which  See,  at  the  beginning  of  th 
tury,  was  translated  to  Durham, 
he  were  friends.  He  is  said  to  hai 
wonderful  cure  on  her  with  his 
684  they  had  a  meeting  in  Coq 
and  at  various  times  he  conferre 
on  matters  concerning  her  own  si 
provement  and  the  government  of 
tery.    Elfleda  died  in  714,  in  the 
year  of  her  age,  to  the  great  gi 
nuns ;  she  was  buried  in  the  enure) 
to  her  monastery,  which  was  pin 
destroyed  by  the  Danes.     In  th 
Henry  I.  her  relics  were  discovt 
the  ruins,  and  assigned  a  place  ai 
the  new  church  that  was  built  then 
with  a  monastery,  which  was  the 
and  peopled  with  Benedictine  moi 
town  was  thenceforward  called  W] 
is  commemorated  on  Feb.  9th. 

Eligins,  St.,  or,  as  he  is  ca 
French,  St.  Eloy,  was  born  of 
parents,  at  Chatelet,  about  the  yea 
was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  m 
under  whose  care  he  learnt  his 
and  thoroughly.  He  was  sent  by 
to  France,  where  he  became  knowi 
treasurer  to  the  King  Clotaire  H 
so  struck  by  the  workmanship  01 
Eligius  had  made,  that  he  recommei 
his  royal  master.  From  that  time  i 
of  the  most  favoured  members  of  1 
court,  and  within  a  very  short  tin* 
Master  of  the  Mint.  His  piety  and 
life  in  the  midst  of  all  the  corrup 
court  won  the  admiration  of  the 
showered  gifts  upon  him.  Eligii 
very  generous  disposition,  and  8|M 
his  income   in  paying  th*  ransa 
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i  creatures  who  had  been  slaves.  He 
away  alms  and  food  at  his  house, 
his  bounty  with  his  own  hands ; 
became  a  saying  amongst  the  in- 
l  the  town,  "  If  you  want  Eligius's 
into  that  part  of  the  street  where 
Towd,  and  you  will  find  it."  He 
d  very  simply  himself,  in  order 
ght  have  the  more  to  give  away, 
itaire  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
gobert,  whose  respect  for  Eligius 
it  that  he  asked  his  advice  in  all 
tate,and  doubled  the  gifts  that  had 
red  by  his  father.  By  this  means 
t  able  to  carry  out  a  scheme  that 
ng  time  been  near  his  heart,  that 

and  endowing  a  religious  house, 
built  was  at  a  place  called  Solignac, 
hich  had  been  given  him  by  the 
robert  also  gave  him  a  house  in 
a  he  fitted  up  as  a  nunnery.  The 
hat,  after  having  drawn  his  plans 
te  foundation  of  the  monastery  at 
e  found  that  the  piece  of  land  on 
house  would  stand  exceeded  by 
ot  the  amount  specified  by  the 
set  off  immediately  for  the  court 
lis  regret,  and  to  offer  to  rearrange 

Dagobert  was  so  struck  by  his 
nesty  that  he  ordered  the  gift  to 

During  all  these  years  Eligius 
i  deacon's  orders ;  but  in  639  the 
i  of  Noyon  and  Tournay  falling 
vas  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the 

He  was  ordained  priest,  but 
;  he  might  be  allowed  two  years 
)  live  alone  and  prepare  himself 
ask.  About  this  time  his  friend 
St.  Ouen,  was  appointed  Bishop 
nd  they  were  consecrated  together 
y  in  the  yea-  640.  The  inhabit- 
>yon  were  hardly  civilised,  and 
em  were  still  heathens.  It  was 
icref  ore,  that  the  bishop  appointed 
them  should  be  earnest,  diligent, 
3  of  much  work.  After  his  con- 
5  went  to  Paris  to  take  leave  of 
ad  the  Court,  by  whom  he  had 
i  with  such  kindness,  and  then 

Xovon  to  devote  himself  to  the 
is  See.  After  labouring  without 
rly  twenty  years,  ho  died  on  Dec. 
3d  seventy-one. 

ohn,  "the  Apostle  of  the  Indians," 

Essex  in  1604.     He  studied  at 

where  he  distinguished  himself 

riency  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and 

became    usher  in  a  school  near 

The  master,  the  Rev.  Thomas 

s   a    Nonconformist,  and  Eliot, 

i  principles,  was  obliged  to  emi- 

e  went  to  America  in  1631.    Here 

and  settled,  as  the  minister  of  a 

>gation,  at  Roxbury.     He  became 

i  the  Indians,  and  having  learnt 


their  language,  began  to  teach  them  at  New- 
ton in  1646.  He  at  first  met  with  much 
opposition,  but  gradually  made  his  way,  so 
that  the  first  Indian  church  was  built  at 
Natick  in  1660,  and  by  1674  there  were 
seven  "praying-towns"  in  Massachusetts. 
During  these  years  he  underwent  great 
physical  and  mental  labour,  but  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  dying  in  1690. 

His  name  is  reverenced  more  than  any 
other  in  New  England,  and  in  his  native 
country  he  was  much  honoured.  Baxter  says 
of  him,  "  There  was  no  man  on  earth  whom 
I  honoured  above  him." 

He,  together  with  Richard  Mather  and  Mr. 
Welde,  brought  out  in  1640  a  new  version  of 
the  Psalms,  now  known  as  the  "  New  England 
Version  of  the  Psalms,"  which  was  the  first 
book  printed  in  North  America.  He  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  the  Indian  language  for 
his  converts,  composed  an  Indian  grammar, 
and  is  the  author  of  The  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  The  Divine  Management  of  Gospel 
Churches  by  the  Ordinances  of  Councils t  The 
Christian  Commonwealth ,  etc. 

Elizabeth,  St.,  daughter  of  Alexander 
II.  of  Hungary,  was  born  in  1207.  She  was 
in  her  infancy  contracted  in  marriage  to 
Lewis,  the  son  of  Herman,  Landgrave  of 
Thuringia  and  Hesse,  and  at  four  years  of  ago 
was  sent  to  that  court  to  be  brought  up.  She 
was  remarkably  pious  from  her  very  cradle, 
and  on  this  account  her  future  mother-in-law 
took  a  dislike  to  her,  and  urged  that  she 
should  either  be  sent  back  to  Hungary  or 
married  to  some  nobleman.  When  the 
princess  was  nine  years  old,  Herman  died,  and 
the  government  passed  to  his  widow  during 
the  minority  of  the  young  Landgrave;  and 
the  taunts  and  trials  to  which  she  was  sub- 
jected were  increased.  When  Elizabeth  was 
fourtoen,  Lewis  returned  home,  after  a  long 
absence  for  his  education;  he,  too,  was  re- 
markable for  his  piety,  and  naturally  esteemed 
the  virtues  of  his  princess.  The  young 
couple  were  married  with  much  pomp,  amid 
public  rejoicings.  Elizabeth  chose  as  her 
spiritual  director  Conrad  of  Marburg,  a  holy 
and  learned  man.  With  her  husband's  con- 
sent she  spent  much  of  her  time  in  her 
devotions,  and  in  working  for  the  poor;  she 
wore  the  plainest  raiment,  and  ate  none  but 
the  simplest  food.  In  1225,  when  there  was 
a  terrible  famine  in  Germany,  she  exhausted 
the  treasury  in  order  to  relieve  the  suffering 
poor.  She  founded  two  hospitals,  in  which 
she  ministered  herself  to  the  sick  and  dis- 
tressed. Her  husband  started  to  accompany 
Frederic  Barbarossa  to  the  Holy  Land,  but 
died  of  fever  on  the  road.  The  inhabitants 
of  Thuringia  accused  Elizabeth  of  squander- 
ing the  public  revenues,  and  they  drove  her 
and  the  infant  Landgrave  Herman  from  the 
castle  of  Marburg,  and  made  Henry,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  late  Landgrave,  their  prince. 
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latter  she  henceforth  devoted  to  the  poor,  and 
in  the  presence  of  her  priest,  Conrad,  who 
had  followed  her  in  her  misfortune,  she 
bound  herself  in  the  Church  of  the  Franciscans 
to  observe  (he  third  rule  of  St.  Francis.  She 
then  retired  to  a  small  house  near  the  castle, 
and  maintained  herself  by  spinning  coarse 
wool.  She  died  Nov.  19th,  1231,  in  the 
twenty- fourth  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
canonised  by  Gregory  IX.  in  1235,  and  her 
relics  were  translated  in  1238  by  Siffrid, 
Archbishop  of  Mcntz,  in  the  presence  of 
her  children  and  of  tho  Emperor  Frederic  II. 
(who  with  his  own  hands  placed  a  gulden 
crown  on  her  grave),  and  inuny  princes, 
archbishops,  and  other  prelates.  Many  stories 
are  current  of  remarkable  cures  effected 
through  the  invocation  of  this  saint,  and 
the  nuns  of  (ho  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis 
chose  her  for  their  patroness,  being 
known  as  "the  nuns  of  St.  Elizabeth.' 


Ely.— The  cathodral  church  of  Elv  owes 
its  foundation  [about  673]  (0  St.  Ethdilrnlji. 
the  Queen  Abbess  of  tho  monastic  institution 
which  bore  her  name.  [St.  Etueldbeda.] 
St.  EtliddredVs  church  was  raised  on  the  ruins 
of  one  which  had  previously  existed  and  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  wars  between  East 
Anglia  and  Mcrcia.  For  two  centuries  it  re- 
mained in  tho  odour  of  sanctity,  till  about  870 
it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  Dunes.  A  hundred 
years  later  it  was  rebuilt,  and  a  century  after 
that,  Fly  became  the  scene  of  the  lust  gallant 
resistance  that  wan  offered  by  Englishmen, 
under  Heroward  "the  Wake,"  to  William 
the  Conqueror.  It  was  gradually  built  up  by 
the  labour  of  succeeding  ages,  and  the  features 
of  constructive  art  which  were  piled  upon  each 
other  in  all  tho  happy  harmony  of  incongruous 
details  only  heighten  tho  picturosqueness  of 
the  mass.  In  tho  nave  and  transepts  are 
found  the  hand  of  the  Normsin.  These  were 
planned  and  carried  out  by  Abbot  Simeon,  who 
died  in  1093,  and  Abbot  Kichard,  whose 
successor,  Hervey,  became  the  first  bishop  of 
Ely  in  1 109,  under  whom  the  western  transept 
was  commenced,  the  two  upper  stages  of 
which,  together  with  the  western  tower,  are 
examples  of  the  Transition  period,  and  were 
built,  under  liishop  Kiddell  and  William  the 
Englishman,  between  1169  and  H8o.  In  the 
porch  and  presbytery  is  lu  lie  seen  the  per- 
fection of  the  Early  English  style.  Bishop 
EusUce[l  197-8]  is  said  to  have  »  built  from  the 
foundation  tho  new  Galilee  of  the  church  of 
Ely.  towards  the  west,  ut  his  own  cost."  Some 
say  that  the  work  is  too  fine  for  so  early  a 
period,  and  that  the  "  Galilee  towards  the 
west "  meant  the  northern  half  of  tho  weftem 
transept  (now  lost)  ;  but  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
inclines  to  the  idea  that  it  was  the  present 
western  porrh.  It  was  called  by  iis  builders 
the  Galilee,  because  as  Galilee  was,  of  all  the 


Holy  Land,  the  position  moat  remote  froa 
Jerusalem,  so  is  this  part  of  the  buildug 
farthest      removed      from     the     sandurr. 

E'Alilee.]  In  the  thirteenth  century,  fiubf 
ugh  de  Northwold  [1234-52]  carried  twt 
the  magnificent  extension  of  the  eastern  an 
of  the  church,  with  its  unusually  lofty  triform 
storey.  In  the  fourteenth  century  were  bat 
the  Lady-chapel  and  central  octagon.  Hi 
foundation-stone  of  the  former  was  laid  a 
1321  by  the  sub-prior,  Alan  de  Walsiognua. 
The  octagon  was  built  to  replace  the  cental 
tower,  which  had  fallen  soon  after  the  ceo- 
moncement  of  the  Lady-chspel.  It  is  union  ii 
its  design  among  English  mediasval  buildion; 
both  it  and  the  Lady-chapel  are  pore  specimen 
of  the  Decorated  style,  and  were  designed  If 
Wokingham,  to  whom  also  we  owe  ttt 
beautiful  stall  work.  The  chapels  of  Biahf 
Alcock  [1488]  and  Bishop  West  [1534]  sna- 
the Late  Perpendicular  style. 

In  1843  Dean  Peacock  set  on  foot  a  mo- 
ment for  the  restoration  of  the  calhrM 
which  was  commenced  in  1846,  under  at 
guidance  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott ;  and  in  1171, 
after  an  outlay  of  £70,000,  a  great  festival «« 
held  on  the  twelve-hundredth  annivenari  (* 
the  foundation  of  the  cathedral.  On  tka 
occasion  Bishop  Harold  Browne  bade  farced 
to  his  diocese,  having  been  translated  toWnv 
ch  ester. 

The  income  of   the  See  is  £5,500.   T* 
cathedral  chapter  consists   of  the  dean, 
canons  residentiary,   four 
twenty-four  honorary  canons. 
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Ember  Day».— "  The  Ember  Day*  4 
the  four  seasons  being  the  Wednesday,  ML 
day,  and  Saturday  after  the  First  Sunday  ■ 
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9  Feast  of  Pentecost,  September  14 
ember  13"  [Prayer  Book].  Some 
n  of  opinion  that  the  Church,  in 
tution,  designed  to  copy  the  example 
ynagogue,  which  regularly  observed 
s  in  the  year — viz.,  in  the  fourth, 
snth,  and  tenth  months.  This  would 
e  observance  of  these  days  to  be  of 
d  tradition,  for  it  is  much  more  pro- 
t  thobe  first  founders  of  Christianity, 
e  originally  Jews,  should  have  com- 
d  some  of  the  customs  of  that  people 
lurch,  than  that  the  same  should  be 
ater  pastors.  The  name  is  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Lat.  quatuor 
"  four  seasons,"  by  others  to  be  from 
Jion  ymbran,  "  a  recurrence."  There 
y  rate,  four  of  these  fasts,  one  for  each 
i  order  that  every  season  of  the  year 
anctified  by  that  holy  practice.  The 
m  of  Ordination  with  these  seasons 
t)ly  a  second  thought;  the  Church, 
le  four  fasts  already,  judged  it  well 
he  Ordination  in  so  solemn  a  time, 
it  of  the  Church  at  these  stated 
o  engage  all  her  children  in  prayer, 
ind  such  other  good  works  as  may 
rith  the  Almighty  to  provide  the 
Jesus  Christ  with  able  and  virtu- 
es, so  that,  instead  of  laughing  at 
ranee  of  some  already  engaged  in  the 
or  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  such 
as  really  disgrace  their  character, 
pursue  the  more  excellent  way  of 
of  God  the  reformation  of  the  latter 
dilation  of  the  former,  and  offer  our 
irayers  to  Heaven  that  the  bishops 
irected  in  the  choice  of  such  as  are 
moted  to  holy  orders,  and  that  none 
r  on  the  weighty  obligation  of  the 
inistrv  but  such  as  are  resolved  to 
and  teach  the  maxims  of  the  Gospel, 
lave  learnt  true  Christian  morality, 
9e  lives  will  prove  a  most  powerful 
e  to  the  practice  of  what  they  teach. 


. — A  visible  and  ornamental 
»f  some  spiritual  thing,  or  of  some 
ith  of  Christianity.  "The  use  of 
"  says  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  in  his 
Vhurthet,  their  Structure,  etc.,  "under 
e  truths  of  Christianity  were  veiled 
heathen,  while  they  were  presented 
> the  minds  of  the  faithful,  is  probably 
Christianity  itself;  and  the  fancy  of 
sons  has  continued  it  to  the  present 
y  particular  emblems  having  been  so 
and  almost  universally  used  as  to 
a  interwoven  almost  with  the  very 
iabit  of  the  Church  itself.  Among 
apt  and  venerable  may  be  mentioned 
Compost  (as  it  is  called  by  Chaucer), 
:le  inscribed  within  an  equilateral 
denoting  the  co-equality  and  co- 
»f  the  Three  Divine  Persons  in  the 
ised   and   glorious   Trinity  :    the 


Hand  extended  from  the  clouds  in  the 
attitude  of  benediction,  for  the  First 
Person  in  the  Trinity;  the  Lamb  trium- 
phant, the  Fish,  the  Pelican  wounding  her 
own  breast  to  feed  her  young,  and  others, 
for  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ  out  Lord ; 
the  Dove  for  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Chalice, 
receiving  the  blood  of  a  wounded  Lamb,  for 
the  Holy  Eucharist ;  the  Phomix,  rising  from 
the  names,  for  the  Resurrection  ;  the  Cross, 
for  the  Christian's  life  of  conflict ;  the  Crourn, 
for  his  hope  of  glory.  All  these  are  beauti- 
fully significant,  and  are  very  innocent  in 
their  use,  as  well  as  pious  in  their  intention. 
...  It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  proper  emblem 
that  it  be  not,  nor  pretend  to  be,  a  simple 
representation.  It  then  loses  its  allusive 
character,  and  becomes  a  mere  picture  of  the 
thing  itself.  In  theology,  there  is  another 
reason  why  this  should  be  avoided,  for  when 
we  attempt  a  representation  of  any  object  of 
Christian  worship,  we  too  nearly  fall  into 
idolatry.  Hence  the  cross  is  admissible  where 
the  crucifix  is  not ;  and  the  not  unfrequent 
representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  which 
the  Father  is  represented  as  a  man,  support- 
ting  the  Lord  Jesus  on  the  cross,  is  shocking 
to  the  reverent  eye.  For  the  like  reasons, 
the  representation  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
under  the  figure  of  a  crucifix  pouring  blood 
into  four  cups  placed  to  receive  it  is  very 
objectionable.  .  .  With  regard  to  the  use 
of  emblems,  they  still  afford  very  happy 
ornament  for  churches  and  church  windows, 
especially,  perhaps,  for  painted  windows.  In 
the  primitive  Church  pious  people  sometimes 
carried  them  on  their  persons.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  has  mentioned  some  which  we 
ought  to  avoid,  and  others  which  we  may 
employ,  of  which  latter  we  may  name  the 
dove,  the  fish,  the  ship  borne  along  by  a  full 
breeze, 'and  the  anchor." 

There  has  often  been  a  tendency,  among 
Jews,  heathens,  and  Christians  also,  to 
turn  symbols  into  images  or  actual  fetishes  ; 
thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  Cross,  from 
being  the  emblem  of  the  life  and  death  of 
God  for  man,  became  an  object  of  worship  in 
itself. 

Mr.  Pugin,  in  his  Glossary,  p.  149,  gives 
particulars  of  some  of  the  symbols  used  in 
the  vestments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  : 
"  For  the  Pope  the  usual  emblem  is  a  triple 
cross  and  cross  keys ;  an  archbishop,  a 
crozier ;  a  bishop,  a  pastoral  staff ;  an  em- 
peror, a  sword  and  orb,  with  a  cross ;  a  king, 
one  or  two  sceptres  and  sometimes  a  sword ; 
an  abbot,  a  pastoral  staff  and  a  book;  a 
pilgrim,  a  staff  and  a  shield;  a  monk,  a 
book ;  a  hermit,  a  book,  rosary,  and  staff ; 
priest,  a  chalice  with  the  blessed  Sacrament ; 
deacon,  the  book  of  the  Holy  Gospels ;  sub- 
deacon,  chalice  and  cruets ;  acoly  ths,  a  candle ; 
loctore  and  exorcists,  books ;  ostiarii,  a  key ; 
knights,  a  sword ;  all  ecclesiastics  who  have 
written,  with  books  in  their  hands." 
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The  following  are  the  emblems  of  the 
Apostles  :— St  Peter,  a  gold  and  silver  key, 
also  a  book ;  St.  Paul,  a  sword  and  a  book ; 
St.  Andrew,  a  cross  like  the  letter  X;  St. 
James  the  Great,  a  sword  and  book,  also  a 
pilgrim's  staff  and  shell ;  St.  John,  a  chalice, 
with  a  small  dragon,  a  caldron,  also  an  eagle ; 
St.  Philip,  a  spear,  also  a  cross ;  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, a  flaying  knife,  and  skin  on  his  arm ;  St. 
Matthew,  a  spear,  also  a  carpenter's  square ; 
St.  Thomas,  a  dart ;  St.  James  the  Less,  a 
club ;  St.  Matthias,  an  axe ;  St.  Simon,  a  saw ; 
St.  Jude,  a  halberd. 

The  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  were  not 
originally  those  which  are  now  universally 
adopted,  and  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
used  as  Christian  emblems  before  the  fifth 
century.  The  four  rivers  of  Paradise  seem  to 
have  been  intended  to  represent  the  Gospels, 
and  are  often  so  found  in  very  early  Christian 
art.  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  Sacred  and  Legend- 
ary Ar^  says  that  the  connection  botween  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel  and  that  of  St.  John  was 
noticed  as  early  as  the  second  century,  though 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  the 
descriptions  of  the  beasts  in  the  records  of  these 
visions.  The  first  representations  of  the  four 
beasts  are  found  in  the  fifth  contury,  and  later 
still  the  application  was  made  of  each  symbol 
to  one  of  the  four  writers.  St.  Matthew  is 
represented  with  the  face  of  a  man,  because 
his  Gospel  givos  Christ's  human  genealogy ; 
St.  Mark  is  the  lion,  as  showing  His  royal 
dignity ;  St.  Luke  is  the  ox,  because  he 
dwells  on  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  "  Priest  and 
Victim ;  "  and  St.  John,  the  eagle,  teaches  of 
our  Lord's  Divine  nature. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo  [b.  1803,  d, 
1882],  a  philosophical  writer  of  America,  born 
at  Boston  of  an  old  English  stock,  who  had 
come  thither  170  years  before.  His  second 
Christian  namo  came  from  Rebecca  Waldo, 
whose  family  had  fled  from  the  slaughter  in 
the  Waldensian  valleys,  which  Milton  has  so 
nobly  commemorated,  and  who  married  one  of 
Emerson's  ancestors  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  "  a  Protestant  of  Protestants," 
he  used  to  say.  His  father  dying  when  he  was 
young,  Emerson  was  in  straitened  means.  In 
1829  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  a  Unit- 
arian Church  at  Boston,  but  its  forms,  though 
fewer  than  in  most  religious  bodies,  were 
more  than  he  could  bear.  Even  the  Commu- 
nion Service,  in  its  least  sacramental  interpre- 
tation, seemed  to  him  to  militate  against 
spirituality,  and  he  resigned  his  charge  in 
1832,  sorely  against  the  wishes  of  his  con- 
gregation. He  continued  to  preach,  however, 
for  five  or  six  years  longer,  but  doubts  on  the 
subject  of  public  prayer  camo  upon  him.  One 
man  offering  prayer  vicariously,  he  thought, 
was  a  form  likely  to  deaden  the  spirit,  and  in 
1838  he  finally  ceased  preaching.  Ho  told 
his  friends  that  henceforth  he  must  find  his 
pulpit  only  on  the  lecturer's  platform;  "it 


was  the  most  flexible  of  all  organs  of  oj 
ho  said.  In  those  yean  he  trar> 
Europe,  and  made  acquaintance  wit 
men  from  whom  he  said  he  learned 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and 
The  last-named  was  eight  years  hii 
Returning  home,  he  settled  at  Cone 
home  of  his  ancestors,  and  there  lived 
peaceful,  religious  life.  He  open 
morning  with  prayer  and  reading  o 
or  some  other  book  "  dear  to  the  1 
Muse;"  then  gardened  or  "impvo 
Plaything,"  i.e.  forty  acres  of  n 
which  he  had  bought,  and  in  which 
lighted  to  use  his  hatchet,  and  a 
thickets  to  make  new  views.  In  his 
study  he  prepared  the  lectures  whic 
delivered,  charmed  all  ears.  "  I  ha' 
great  speakers,"  said  Mr.  J.  R.  Low* 
never  any  that  so  moved  and  persiuu 
as  he."  In  1847  he  paid  his  second 
England,  and  delivered  here  his  lee 
representative  men.  For  the  rest, 
was  uneventful  to  the  end,  and  h 
peaceful  as  his  life. 

His  eloquence  and  his  personal  pic 
his  lectures  immensely  popular,  but  ] 
Emerson  will  hardly  live  as  an 
thinker.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Coleridj 
Kant,  accepting  from  them  the  a  prim 
respecting  the  sources  of  knowledge, 
objects  of  which  we  are  able  to  take  oog 
He  did  not  curry  their  principles  on 
fresh  light,  but  he  clothed  his  ideti 
and  poetic  language.  He  was  a  trans 
alist.  in  that  he  did  not  place  his  & 
ciples,  as  did  Locke  and  his  disc 
operations  on  the  will — a  philosophy » 
tion,  experience,  acquisition — but  pi 
motive  outside  the  experience,  hold 
intuition,  and  not  experience,  is  the  tot 
of  life.  This  is  the  basis  of  Coleridge 
tian  philosophy,  only  Emerson  stops 
his  view,  and  does  not  trace  intuitioi 
science  to  a  personal  God.  He  is  a  P 
But  he  was  a  great  teacher  notwithi 
and  though  he  did  not  point  to  the  I 
all  good,  he  at  least  taught  us  to  adl 
love  the  good  itself.  We  entirely  m 
fine  words  of  an  appreciative  critic  0 
son,  who  says,  "  Emerson  remains  a 
most  persuasive  and  inspiring  of  II 
by  word  and  example  rebuke  our.' 
ency,  purify  our  sight,  awaken  us  i 
deadening  slumbers  of  convention  I 
formity,  exorcise  the  fostering  imps* 
and  lift  men  up  from  low  thoughts  si 
moods  of  helplessness  and  impiety 
Morlcy,  in  his  introduction  to  Emea 
lee  ted  works,  1884]. 

Eminence. — The  title  of  a  cardi 
distinction  of  Eminence  is  tolerabty 
and  is  frequently  given  to  the  Itafisj 
by  Gregory  the  Great ;  but  it  la 
into  disuse,  and  the  cardinals 
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d  as  Most  Illustrious,  or  Your  Most 
m  Lordship.  But  in  1630  Pope  Ur- 
[L,  not  considering  this  title  pra- 
te to  the  dignity  of  their  office, 
d  a  Bull,  ordaining  that  all  persons, 
g  crowned  heads,  should  in  future 
title  of  Eminence  to  the  cardinals, 
strict  prohibition  of  its  use  towards 
tr  person  with  the  exception  of  the 
I  the  Knights  of  Malta. 

mi*  Ecdemarum.    [Wake.] 

iridium. — The  same  as  the  Manual 

mtitas. — Heretics  who  appeared  in 
id  century,  and  who  are  said  by 
to  hare  been  followers  of  Satuminus 
xaon,  and  afterwards  to  have  put 
es  under  the  leadership  of  Tatian. 
Id  a  form  of  Gnosticism,  practising 
f  mortification  of  the  body,  and 
derived  the  name  Encratites,  "  self - 
rs."  Tatian  wrote  a  book  called  de 
w  Salralores,  in  which  he  represents 
ic  Law  and  marriage  as  the  work  of 
Epi phaiii us  gives  the  chief  doc- 
the  Encratites  as  follows : — [1]  That 
e  principalities  in  the  heavens,  and 
lemy  to  the  true  God,  independent  of 
1  arbitrary  in  his  conduct ;  [2]  that 
ight  to  avoid  marriage,  eat  nothing 
life  in  it,  nor  drink  any  wine ;  [3] 
er  only  should  be  used  in  the  Holy 
ion,  and  for  this  reason  the  Encrat- 
called  Hydroparastataa.  Epiphanius 
t  in  bis  time  they  lived  in  great 
in  Asia  Minor,  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  and 

xHcaL — A  circular  letter  written 
Pope,  and  sent  round  to  all  the 
if  his  communion,  condemning  errors, 
instruction,  etc.  In  earlier  times 
d  was  used  in  a  fuller  sense  for 
ir  passed  round  among  the  clergy. 

rclopodiflts.— A  name  given  to 
rsoos  who  compiled  a  work  which 
iply  called  L'  Encyclopedic  y  as  Home 
Tself  The  City,  and  as  the  Revolution 
s  called  The  Revolution.  The  book  has 
I  such  a  powerful  effect  on  religious 
that  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
of  it  here.  About  1748,  Chamber*'* 
Encyclopedia  was  translated  into 
ind  began  to  make  an  impression  in 
Some  bookseller,  scenting  a  profitable 
<»n,  proposed  to  Diderot  [Didrkot]  to 
French  translation ;  he  undertook  the 
t  soon  discovered  the  incompletc- 
the  work,  and  conceived  the  idea 
anting  it.  He  determined  to  make 
aventonr  of  all  human  sciences,  to 
and  classify  in  one  immense  deposi- 
human  knowledge,  every  result  of 
and  civilisation.    But  notwithstand- 


ing his  courage  and  his  prodigious  facility, 
he  found  he  must  have  a  coadjutor  in  so  im- 
portant a  work,  and  he  proposed  to  his  friend 
D'Alembert  to  share  with  him  the  crushing 
burden  of  his  wonderful  undertaking.  In- 
sensibly the  idea  grew  in  the  minds  of  the 
two.  Diderot  put  forth  the  prospectus  of  the 
work  in  Nov.,  1750,  and  meanwhile  D'Alem- 
bert penned  the  preface,  which  was  much 
commended  by  Voltaire.  The  two  authors 
then  called  in  the  aid  of  tho  most  learned  men 
of  France.  Diderot  undertook  the  important 
part  of  arts  and  trades,  of  the  history  of 
ancient  philosophy,  and  of  the  general  co- 
ordination of  all  the  materials  which  must  be 
brought  to  the  common  reservoir ;  D'Alembert, 
the  most  noted  mathematician  of  his  day, 
undertook  the  mathematical  sciences.  Voltaire 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  tho  coming  Ency- 
clopedic to  such  purpose  that  he  secured 
the  best  men  under  its  banner.  Rousseau 
undertook  music;  and  among  the  branches 
which  were  confided  to  specialists  were 
natural  history,  theologv,  metaphysics,  logic, 
morals,  jurisprudence,  heraldry,  elementary 
sciences,  fortification  and  military  tactics, 
stone-cutting,  gardening,  hydraulics,  anatomy 
and  psychologv ;  surgery,  medicine,  architec- 
ture, clock-making,  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments ;  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving ; 
grammar  and  philology.  Diderot  himself  was 
a  man  of  astonishing  power;  his  capacity 
for  learning  was  unbounded;  he  could  in  a 
moment  bring  his  thoughts  from  the  highest 
metaphysics  to  the  workshop  of  the  joiner. 
He  was  extremely  generous  to  other  authors : 
ready  to  aid  whoever  camo  to  him  for  help, 
whether  intimate  friends  or  utter  strangers. 
His  energy  in  working  seemed  positively 
inexhaustible;  every  evening,  after  a  hard 
day  of  brain-work,  he  would  repair  to  the 
Cafe  Procope,  whore  an  assembly  of  his 
friends  always  awaited  him  and  hung  on  his 
words,  and  often  stole  his  ideas  to  their  own 
profit.  Examples  of  this  wonderful  power 
are  mentioned  abundantly  by  M.  Larousso 
in  the  preface  to  his  Grand  Diet  ionnaire  Universe  I 
du  XIX*  Siecle,  pp.  xxiv.  and  xxv. 

At  length  the  Encyclopedic  set  sail.  In 
1751,  on  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume,  in  the  midst  of  much  excitement,  and 
whilst  encouragements  were  flowing  in  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  low  murmu  rings  against 
the  work  swelled  into  a  roar.  Diderot's  well- 
known  religious  opinions  had  given  the  alarm. 
The  Jesuits  had  sought  admission  amongst  the 
theological  contributors  and  had  been  re- 
pulsed; the  Jansenists  had  met  with  a  like 
fate ;  such  a  man  as  Diderot  could  not  suffer 
any  opinion  contrary  to  his  own  to  shape  his 
work.  For  once  Jesuit  and  Jansenist  were 
seen  under  the  same  flag — proclaiming  war 
against  u  Impiety  and  Irreligion."  Ohaumeix, 
a  Convulsionary,  wrote  a  tierce  work  against 
the  forthcoming  Encyclopedia;  Louis  XV.'s 
chaplain  thundered  against    it  before  him; 
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Diderot  was  named  Antichriat,  and  the 
Encyclopedic  the  Beast  of  the  Revelation.  On 
Feb.  7th,  1752,  a  decree  of  the  King's  Council 
was  issued  for  the  suppression  of  the  two 
volumes  which  had  already  appeared,  on  the 
ground  "  that  they  contained  principles  tend- 
ing to  the  destruction  of  royal  authority,  to 
the  establishment  of  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  revolt,  and  under  obscure  and  equivocal 
language  to  lay  again  the  foundations  of  error, 
of  corrupt  morals,  of  irreligion  and  of  un- 
belief." For  eighteen  months  the  printing 
was  suspended,  but  the  indomitable  activity 
of  Diderot  overcame  all  obstacles ;  five  fresh 
volumes  appeared,  but  on  March  8th,  1759, 
a  fresh  decree  came  forth  against  it.  Hero 
is  Voltaire's  account  of  these  proceedings : — 
"  Several  volumes  had  appeared  to  the  pub- 
lic satisfaction.  The  articles  composed  by 
those  who  presided  over  the  .work  had  es- 
pecially the  public  approval.  The  book  was 
furnished  with  all  those  formalities  which 
would  ensure  its  sale.  The  subscribers  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  who  had  paid  in  advance, 
considered  it  secure  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
royal  seal,  and  made  sure  of  receiving  without 
difficulty  the  value  of  their  money ;  for  if,  on 
the  part  of  the  authors,  this  work  was  a  gratui- 
tous service  rendered  to  the  human  mind,  this 
service  was,  amongst  the  subscribers  and 
booksellers,  an  interested  agreement  which 
must  be  fulfilled.  Envy  unchained  itself  and 
soon  armed  fanaticism.  These  two  enemies  of 
reason  and  talent  denounced  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  a  dictionary  which  did  not  seem 
to  promise  to  be  the  object  of  a  law-suit,  and 
which,  besides  being  furnished  with  the  seal 
of  royal  approbation,  seemed  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  attack.  The  Jesuits  were  the  first  to 
pursue,  as  much  as  they  could,  this  great 
work,  because,  having  asked  to  contribute 
theological  articles,  they  had  been  refused. 
The  Jesuits  did  not  then  doubt  that  they 
would  soon  bo  proscribed  by  these  same 
Parliaments  which  they  wished  secretly  to 
arm  against  the  Encyclopedic  The  Jansenists 
did  what  the  Jesuits  wanted  to  have  done ; 
they  saw  that  all  those  who  would  give  their 
work  to  this  dictionary,  regarding  impartiality 
as  their  fundamental  law,  wore  neither  for  the 
Jesuits  nor  the  Jansenists,  and  that,  being 
solely  devoted  to  the  search  for  truth,  they 
excited  horror  of  fanaticism.  Thus  two 
parties  at  war  with  each  other  were,  so  to 
say,  united,  much  as  thieves  suspend  their 
quarrels  whilst  seizing  their  spoils.  They  put 
on  the  mask  of  piety ;  they  denounced  several 
passages,  and,  by  a  refinement  of  wickedness 
such  as  had  not  been  met  with  before  in  the 
most  furious  controversies,  not  daring  to 
attack  in  the  dictionary  of  the  Encyclopedic 
certain  articles  which  startled  them,  they  ac- 
cused the  authors  not  of  what  they  had  said, 
but  of  what  they  would  say  some  day ;  they 
pretended  that  the  references  from  one  subject 
to  another  were  put  on  purpose  to  spread  in 


the  last  volumes  the  poison  whi 
not  be  detected  in  the  earlier  on* 
raised  themselves  thus  against  ' 
orthodox  theological  articles,  beliei 
to  be  composed  by  those  whom  they 
ruin.  How  could  Parliament  juc 
folio  volumes  already  printed  and 
those  which  were  not  ?  The  accuse 
their  memorial  in  the  hands  of  an 
General  (Omer  Joly  de  Fleury),  wb 
less  time  to  examine  this  marvelloui 
arts  and  sciences  which  no  one  man 
dertake.  This  magistrate  had  the  i 
to  believe  the  calumnious  memorials 
had  received,  and  to  form  his  suit 
These  memorials  attacked  in  part 
article  Soul,  which  was  thought  to  be 
by  the  moralist  philosophers  wl 
sought  to  bring  under  suspicion.  1 
was  denounced  as  establishing  ma 
it  happened  that  it  was  by  a  Lacenti 
Sorbonne,  recognised  as  very  orth 
who,  far  from  favouring  materialisi 
against  it  so  far  as  to  object  to  the. 
of  Locke  with  more  piety  than  pi 
This  singular  mistake  was  soon  kno 
public,  but  not  till  after  the  decree 
ment  establishing  commissaries  to  r 
work,  who  meanwhile  forbade  its  8 
public,  nevertheless,  hoped  yet  to  enj 
which  they  yearned  for  the  more  U 
scouted. n 

Voltaire  also  relates  in  1774 
dote  concerning  the  Encyelopedie.  ] 
was  at  supper  with  a  small  pari 
Trianon,  and  the  conversation  tunM 
subject  of  the  component  parts  of  gn 
also  Mme.  de  Pompadour  wanted 
what  rouge  was  made  of.  The  I 
Valliere  hinted  that,  if  his  Majest 
deprived  them  of  their  Encyckp 
tionary  they  would  be  at  no  loss  for 
tion  on  these  points.  At  the  end  < 
the  King  sent  for  a  copy  to  be  bi 
and  at  once  the  information  wi 
"  Truly,"  said  the  King,  "  I  don't  \ 
I  have  been  told  so  much  evil  a 
book !  "  Meantime  the  Count  df 
who  had  been  turning  over  the  k 
claimed  aloud,  "  Sire,  you  are  too 
that  under  your  reign  have  been  I 
able  to  know  all  the  arts  and  to  trial 
to  posterity.  Everything  is  here, 
way  to  make  a  pin  to  the  way  of  om 
pointing  your  cannons;  from  the 
small  to  the  infinitely  great.  H 
for  having  made  your  kingdom  f 
place  of  those  who  have  thus  dost 
the  whole  world.  Either  other  net 
buy  the  Encyclopedia  or  they  mil 
it.  Take  all  my  goods,  if  you  wity 
me  back  my  EneyelopSdU  !  " 

No  doubt  there  was  a  great  <kd 
ticism  in  the  opposition,  and,  as  out  4 
sees  in  times  of  religious  excitement! 
what  is  useful  and  good  is  cqdImi 
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ril,  and  wheat  is  called  tares.  But 
real  ground  for  alarm.  Diderot, 
Die,  desired  to  be  fair  and  just,  and 
his  earlier  ecclesiastical  articles 
en  by  men  of  unquestioned  piety, 
known  that  he  himself  was  a  Slate- 
it  an  atheist.  He  was  assailed  on  all 
inongst  all  his  friends  Voltaire  was 
ily  one  to  raise  his  voice,  both  in 
1  public,  in  favour  of  the  Encyclo- 
3  adjured  Diderot  to  abandon  an 
country  and  accept  the  offers  of 
in  Empress  to  go  to  Russia  and 
lis  grand  work.  He  warned  him 
might  be  in  store  if  he  still  per- 
continuing  the  book  in  France, 
"plied  by  a  manly  letter,  in  which 
ises  the  danger,  and  says  that 
ty  come  when,  in  looking  back  on 
advice,  he  may  exclaim,  "  Oh, 
on !  "  but  cannot  bring  himself  to 
tafety  by  leaving  all  that  he  holds 

when  seven  volumes  had  appeared, 
t,  less  earnest  than  his  indefatigable 
•urer,  retired,  and  left  Diderot  to 
orm  alone.  He  had  three  warm 
x>urt,  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  Males- 
e  Royal  Librarian,  and  M.  de 
without  their  aid  the  last  ten 
mid  never  have  appeared.  Another 
vented  Diderot  from  going  into 
y  exile;  he  would  not  injure  the 
:  Le  Breton,  the  printer,  who  would 

ruined  by  his  departure.  He 
•ver,  but  ill  rewarded  for  this 
>ne  day,  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
1  volumes,  he  found  a  falsification, 
hen  three,  and  at  length  he  became 
it  all  his  labour  had  been  cut  about, 
pruned,  and  done  anew.  Le  Breton, 
the  audacity  of  some  of  the  articles, 
d  at  the  threats,  had  clandestinely 
ofs  altered,  some  of  them  by  Jesuits, 
tad  been  marked  for  press.  Diderot 
a  long  and  vehement  letter.  Bat 
v  wonderful  that  the  printer  was 
'he  appearance  of  impartiality  in 
•  volumes  gradually  disappeared 
tenement  opposition  they  excited ; 

of  Diderot  grew  more  and  more 
towards  the  close;  and,  on  the 
)lic  opinion  has  come  to  recog- 
ibstantial  truth  of  the  unfavour- 
ism  of  La  Harpe  : — "  Propriety 
eeling  are  no  more  observed  than 
3  proportion  of  the  different  sub- 
:  article  Fanaticism  is  nothing  but 
I    cry    against    religion    and    its 

that  on  Unitarians  is  simply  a 
iophisms  against  all  religion;  a 
thers  are  nothing  but  a  collec- 
ligious  errors  scattered  through 
books.  Scepticism,  materialism, 
ow  themselves  everywhere  with- 
or  restraint,  and  that  was  verily 


the  intention  of  the  founders.  Take  the 
article  Woman,  which  might  at  least  have 
been  entrusted  to  the  hand  of  a  moralist; 
you  find  nothing  but  tittle-tattle,  the  foolish 
jargon  of  the  comedies  of  Marivaux  and  the 
novels  of  Crebillon.,, 

The  last  volume,  being  the  eighteenth, 
was  published  in  1765.  A  supplement  of  six 
volumes  was  added  in  1766-7. 

Endowments. — These  consist  of  pro- 
perty, or  of  the  tithe  of  income,  the  usufruct 
of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy,  and  is  secured  to  them  by  law. 
The  subject  may  be  most  conveniently  illus- 
trated by  an  account  of  the  endowment  sys- 
tem of  the  Church  of  England. 

Land  Endowments  are  traceable  in  Eng- 
land for  about  thirteen  centuries.  At  the 
consecration  of  Ripon  Minster  [a.d.  670], 
Bishop  Wilfrid  spoke  of  lands  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  Church  in  Yorkshire  by 
the  kings  of  ages  preceding  the  time  of  the 
Saxon  invasion,  but  which  had  been  lost 
when  the  clergy  fled  before  the  swords  of 
the  invaders.  The  laws  of  King  Ethelbert 
[a.d.  697-604]  expressly  provide  also  for 
the  protection  of  Church  lands,  by  enacting 
heavy  fines  on  those  who  despoiled  them ; 
Ethelbert  himself  having  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors  by  endowing  with 
lands  the  Sees  and  Cathedrals  of  Canterbury, 
Rochester,  and  London.  Church  endow- 
ments of  land  are  also  found  in  a.d.  635-655 
at  Lindisfarne  and  in  other  parts  ef  the 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  at  Malmesbury  in 
a.d.  675,  at  Peterborough  in  a.d.  680,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  in  a.d.  686,  at  Evesham  in 
a.d.  706,  in  Kent  in  a.d.  788,  and  in  a  great 
number  of  places  in  all  parts  of  England  at 
the  same  early  period. 

It  was  out  of  this  system  of  land  endow- 
ment that  the  parochial  system  arose.  In 
the  eighth  century  the  historian  Bede  speaks 
of  the  clergy  as  still  being  maintained  out  of 
thtt  common  funds  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  for  the  general  work  of  the 
Church  of  that  diocese.  But  soon  after  Bede's 
time,  landowners  began  the  general  practice  of 
erecting  churches  on  their  estates,  and  it  was 
laid  down  as  a  law  that  a  "  manse  "  should 
be  provided  in  every  such  case  by  the  land- 
owner, which  was  to  be  appropriated  as  a 
freehold  for  the  church  and  churchyard,  and 
for  the  residence  of  the  clergyman  detailed 
off  from  his  general  staff  by  the  bishop  for 
service  of  that  particular  church.  At  the 
same  time  the  tithes,  which  were  payable 
from  the  landowner's  estate,  were  appro- 
priated to  the  maintenance  of  the  clergyman 
thus  settled  upon  it,  instead  of  being  sent  to 
the  bishop  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
diocese,  as  had  been  previously  done. 

Thus  gifts  of  land  to  the  Church  went  on 
increasing  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
parochial  divisions  of  each  diocese  were  being 
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tion,and  in  1836  a  Tithe  Commutation 
passed,  which  has  been  followed  by 
ilar  Acts  of  Parliament.  These  laws 


prmdually  substituted  a  rent-charge, 
>n  calculations  of  the  value  of  grain, 
ublL  tithe ;  thus  making  an  arrangement 
ch.  the  occupier  of  land  pays  the  value 
tenth  of  its  annual  produce  to  the  tithe- 
Since  the  Reformation,  a  large  pro- 
of tithe-owners  are  laymen,  whose 
on.ce  belonged  to  the  monasteries. 
ill  thus  be  seen  that  the  tithe  system 
ited  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  customs 
Jews  and  the  Patriarchs  [Gen.  xiv.  20, 
.  22],  and  that  it  is  at  present  enforced 
sis  of  Parliament  founded  on  a  con- 
between  the  tithe-payer  and  the  tithe- 
w;  also  that  tithes  are  paid  by  only 
iU  proportion  of  the  population,  and  that 
are  often  paid  to  laymen  as  well  as  to  the 

to  inalienable  character  of  Church  endow- 
to  ia  a  principle  only  recently  questioned, 
v  certainly  recognised  by  law.  Buildings 
«tos  which  have  been  made  over  to  the 
■wh  by  a  deed  of  consecration  are  never 
■ated  from  religious  use  except  under  the 
"■**&  of  great  public  necessity ;  and  when 
*JfcceBity  arises  the  value  of  the  property 
^•Mferred  to  some  other  similar  use. 
■J*  if  a  church  is  pulled  down  to  widen  a 
••thoroughfare,  another  church  is  built 
*£«*».  The  same  principle  is  also  recog- 
■*  la  dealing  with  property  set  apart  for 
1  Maintenance  of  the  clergy ;  so  that  when 
|**jdi  bishoprics,  deaneries,  canonries,  or 
P^totl  benefices  have-  been  reduced  in 
Jj^tbe  property  taken  away  from  them 
*J*a  oaed  to  increase  the  incomes  of  the 
W  whose  benefices  were  too  small  to  pro- 
J  than  with  the  means  of  maintenance. 
*  *•  generally  conceded  that  the  State  has 
**)ttitutional  right  to  do  several  things 
*JJP«ct  to  endowments ;  as,  for  example : — 
'*o  see  that  the  duties  for  which  endow- 
**were  given  by  their  donors  are  actually 
°*5pod.  [2]  To  re-assign  any  endowments 
*hich  there  are  no  longer  such  recipients 
Jjch  purposes  as  they  were  provided  for. 
fy control  the  administration  of  endow- 
b  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  mis- 
tnd  to  ensure  that  mode  of  their  applica- 
to  the  object  for  which  they  were  pro- 
l  which  may  be  most  for  the  general 
of  those  in  whose  interest  they  were 
tied. 

lergicL — A  name  given  to  the  disciples 
lvin  and  Zwingli,  who  taught  that  the 
nts  in  the  Eucharist  were  symbols  of  the 
'  and  rirtne  of  Christ,  but  were  not  to  be 
itood  as  the  representation  of  His  Body 
lood. 


— [Gr.  energoumenoiX — Do- 
se, ^persons  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit. 


The  early  Church  instituted  a  regular  discipline 
with  regard  to  them,  and  a  special  order  to 
minister  to  them.  [Exobcists.]  Prayera 
were  offered  for  them  in  the  oblation  at  the 
altar,  and  also  at  other  times  by  the  exor- 
cists, when  there  was  no  assembly  in  the 
church,  and  they  were  employed  in  some 
innocent  occupations,  such  as'  sweeping  the 
church,  which  it  seems  was  the  chief  place  of 
their  residence.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  church  during  service,  but  remained 
at  the  lower  part  with  such  of  the  catechumens 
and  penitents  as  were  commonly  called  audi- 
entet,  hearers,  because  they  were  allowed  to 
stand  there  to  hear  the  Psalms  and  Scriptures 
read,  and  the  sermon,  after  which  they  were 
dismissed  without  any  prayers  or  solemn  bene- 
diction. Baptism  was  administered  to  them 
only  when  death  seemed  imminent;  those 
who  had  been  baptised  previous  to  their  posses- 
sion were  allowed  to  receive  the  Eucharist 
occasionally  in  the  intervals  of  their  malady. 
Naturally  they  were  debarred  from  ordination. 

England,  Church  of. — The  earliest  in- 
habitants of  this  country  that  appear  in 
history,  known  as  the  "  Britons,"  were  pagans, 
and  the  Druids  were  their  ministering  priests. 
[Druids.]  They  were  partially  Christianised 
soon  after  the  Apostolic  Age.  There  are  many 
and  various  traditions  respecting  the  mis- 
sionary work  here  of  Apostolic  men,  such  as 
Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  whose  name  is  so  closely 
connected  with  Glastonbury  ;  but  especially  a 
persistent  tradition  points  to  a  visit  of  St. 
Paul  to  this  country,  at  some  time  between 
his  liberation  from  his  first  imprisonment  at 
Home,  which  took  place  in  the  year  63,  and 
his  martyrdom,  which  occurred  in  a.d.  68. 
The  traditions  of  early  Christian  times  declare 
it  almost  certain  that  when  St.  Paul  was  set 
free  he  carried  out  his  long-formed  plan  of 
going  from  Rome  to  Spain.  [Rom.  xv. 
24,  28.]  The  writer  of  a  very  early  document 
[a.d.  160-170],  known  after  its  discoverer,  tho 
great  scholar  Muratori,  as  the  "  Muratorian 
Fragment/'  cites  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
as  the  work  of  an  eye-witness,  but  adds  that 
Luke  does  not  record  "  the  journey  of  Paul 
from  Rome  to  Spain,"  as  if  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  that  journey  was  a  fact  well  known  to 
the  Christian  world,  as  it  may  well  have  been, 
since  the  writer  may  have  been  a  grandson  of 
one  who  had  been  contemporary  with  tho 
Apostle.  St.  Chrysostom  expressly  states 
that  "  after  his  residence  in  Rome  the  Apostle 
departed  to  Spain. w  It  is»  probable  that  after 
spending  some  time  in  Spain,  tho  Apostle 
visited  adjacent  countries,  such  as  France, 
where  Trophimus,  the  unintentional  cause  of 
his  last  troubles  at  Jerusalem  [Acts  xxi.  29], 
became  Bishop  of  Aries,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  which  patriarchial  archbishopric 
Britain  was,  in  the  early  Christian  days,  in- 
cluded ;  and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
tho  supposition  that  Trophimus   may  have 
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received  a  visit  from  St.  Paul  before  they 
started  on  the  Apostle's  last  missionary  work 
[2  Tim.  iv.  20],  and  have  carried  him  over  to 
Britain  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  church 
there.  Less  than  thirty  years  [a.d.  96]  after 
St.  Paul's  martyrdom,  St.  Clement,  his  fellow- 
labourer  [Phil.  iv.  3]  writes  that  the  Apostle 
preached  "  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west/' 
and  that  "  having  taught  righteousness  to  the 
whole  world,  he  came  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  west"  [Clem.,  1  Corinth,  v.],  that  expres- 
sion being  exactly  the  one  which  was  used  to  % 
signify  Spain,  France,  and  Britain  ^Theodoret,  * 
FhilotAeu*,xTvi.  881];  and  the  Britons  being 
regarded  as  inhabitants  of  the  furthest  ex- 
tremity of  the  world — "  ultimos  orbis  Bri- 
tannos"  [Horace,  Ode;  I.  XXXV.,  29]— by 
generations  which  little  dreamed  of  the  great 
continents  that  lay  further  west. 

St.  Paul  may,  however,  have  found  Chris- 
tianity already  known  in  Britain,  for  there 
were  doubtless  Christians  among  the  Roman 
army  of  occupation,  and  the  early  Christians 
were  ever  desirous  of  receiving  over  converts 
to  their  religion.  As  early  as  a.d.  47,  a  lady 
named  Pomponia  Graecina,  the  wife  of  Aulus 
Plautius,  who  was  Viceroy  in  Britain  to  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  was  accused,  on  her  return 
to  Rome,  of  practising  a  "  foreign  supersti- 
tion "  unauthorised  by  the  Roman  law  [Tacit., 
Ann.  xiii.  32],  and  this  was  almost  certainly 
Christianity.  Gildas  also  [a.d.  560],  the 
earliest  historian  of  England,  tells  his  readers 
that  the  sun  of  Christianity  arose  in  this  land 
about  the  time  when  Queen  Boadicea  was 
defeated  by  tho  Romans,  which  was  in  the  year 
62  or  63.     * 

During  the  first  four  centuries,  the  Chris- 
tians of  Britain  are  frequently  montioned 
by  the  Fathers,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  adjoining 
references: — Tertull.  agt.  Jews,  vii. ;  Orig. 
Horn,  on  Luke  vi. ;  Euseb.  Evangel,  Demonstr. 
iii. ;  Athanas.  Apol.  agt.  Avians ;  Chrysost.  on 
2  Tim.  iv.  17;  Jerome  on  Amos  v.  8 ; 
Theodoret  on  Ps.  cxvi. ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17. 

These  traditionary  records  are  obviously 
associated  with  the  fact  that  Christians  were 
known  to  exist  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  at  the  time  when  they  were  current. 
And  the  short  records  concerning  Saints 
Alban,  Aaron,  and  others,  show  how  far  tra- 
ditions were  current  in  later  times  of  some 
Christians  of  this  early  period  having  been 
enrolled  among  the  number  of  the  martyrs. 

But  if  there  wore  Christians  in  Britain  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  it  is  also 
certain  that  they  were  organised  into  one 
or  more  spiritual,  communities;  for  there 
is  no  record  of  any  converts  to  Christianity  in 
the  Apostolic  period  or  near  to  it,  in  which 
the  persons  so  converted  were  not  formed  into 
a  Church,  a  society  aiming  to  continue  in  the 
fellowship  and  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  and 
to  carry  out  their  system  of  devotion.  [Acts  ii. 
42.]  Hence,  as  we  should  expect^  early 
Christian  writers  refer  to  the  Christianity  of 


Britain  in  their  own  time  as  to  an  or) 
system  of  religion,  which  had  been  g 
long  enough  to  be  well  rooted  in  th 
Eusebius  bears  testimony  to  the  exist 
an  episcopal  ministry  in  Britain, 
his  time  there  were  three  British  bishc 
appeared  among  those  who  assemble* 
Council  of  Aries,  in  France,  in  a.d.  3 
these  are  expressly  called  the  bishops  of 
Sees,  London,  Caerleon,  and  York,  and  a 
tioned  by  name  in  an  almost  conten 
record.  [Adelpius.]  St.  Athanaani 
Synodal  Epistle,  tells  the  Emperor  Jovi 
there  were  also  British  bishops  at  the 
of  Nicaea  [a.d.  325].  In  short,  the  c 
for  the  existence  of  an  early  organise! 
tianitv  in  the  first  five  centuries  is  soal 
and  definite  that  the  most  trustworl 
critical  of  modern  historical  writers, 
Bishop  Stubbs  and  Mr.  Haddan,  are 
print  it,  with  references  and  dates,  am 
original  languages,  and  it  extends  ove 
pages  of  their  great  work  [Hadd 
Stubbs,  Council*,  and  Ecclesiastical  Jk 
relating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland]. 
such  printed  evidence — much  more  aj 
than  has  here  been  indicated — the  reel 
gather  the  following  facts  respecting 
mitive  Christianity  of  this  country. 

I. — That  there  were  Christians  in 
during  its  occupation  by  Roman  troop 
ended  in  the  filth  century. 

II. — That  these  Christians  were  a 
into  a  general  society  or  diocesan  • 
which  indicate  a  national  church,  or  ai 
unity  of  diocesan  churches,  presided 
bishops  who  attended  General  Com* 
took  their  part  in  settling  the  afiain 
Church  throughout  the  world. 

III.— That  at  the  latter  end  of  th 
century  there  was  a  long-settled  Cfc 
Britain,  especially  in  that  part  of  it  i 
now  called  England  and  Wales,  withe 
in  which  Divine  Worship  was  carried 

IV. — That  there  are  a  few  antiquit 
existing  which  belong  to  the  period 
early  Church  of  England. 

V. — That  there  are  many  notices 
Primitive  Church  of  England  to  be  i 
more  or  less  obscure  sources  of  infoi 
which  are  not  very  accessible  to  the 
reader. 

VI. — That  this  early  Church  of  our 
adhered  strictly  to  the  Nicene  Creed 
main  lines  of  its  belief,  and  to  the  Lata 
of  the  Scriptures  which,  in  the  first 
five  centuries,  was  commonly  used  tin 
the  Roman  Empire. 

The  existence  of  this  early  Brititt 
is  perhaps  in  no  way  brought  hoi 
vividly  to  the  mind  than  by  the 
churches  built  during  the  period,  J 
existing  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  stsj 
servation.  Such  is  the  church  of  th 
century,  which  still  stands  in  the  I 
Dover ;  the  ruins  of  another  at  Bietfl 
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;  an  old  chapel  built  of  Roman  bricks 
l?er ;  a  church  at  Lyminge,  in  Kent ; 
[her  at  Brixworth,  in  Northampton- 

Anglo-Saxon  Pbbjod  [a.d.  450- 
The  Roman  army  of  occupation  was 
emoved  from  Britain  in  the  year  411. 
Britain  formed  part  of  the  Roman 
tome  mixture  of  race,  and  more  of 
Ad  taken  place,  and  the  Romans  left 
irks  of  influence  behind  them.  The 
on  of  the  Britons  was  Roman  civili- 
Their  Christianity  was  also  Roman  in 
—that  form  being  then  of  the  type  of 
mtine  or  Eastern  Church,  which  cha- 
d  Roman  Christianity  in  the  first  ages, 
ration  of  this  latter  fact  some  sculp- 
ay  be  referred  to  which  were  dis- 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  Church  of  St. 
at  Ipswich,  in  which  the  ornamental 

were  distinctly  Bysantine,  while 
rreek  words,  such  as  Theos  and 
God"  and  "temple"),  were  intro- 
nto  the  inscriptions.  The  refined 
were  soon  succeeded  in  Britain  by 
civilised  and  heathen  tribes  of  Ger- 
he  Jutes,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Angles 
ish;  and  the  name  of  Englishmen, 
lese  German  tribes  bore  in  common 
themselves,  presently  became  the 
name  of  the  mixed  race  which  dwelt 
tie  four  seas. 

about  a  century  of  painful  national 
b  the  Britons  were  subdued ;  the 
portion  of  them  being  driven  back 
itep  into  the  highlands  of  Wales  and 
I,  and  the  non-fighting  portion  re- 
}  the  condition  of  slaves.  It  was 
i  when  the  Israelites  took  possession 
loly  Land,  leaving  some  of  the  ab- 
Canaanitea  in  the  south-west,  to  be 
is  known  as  Philistines,  and  in  the 
st  as  Phoenicians,  the  people  of  Tyre 
n.  But  during  the  contest  between 
nan  invaders  and  the  Celtic  aborigines 
Table  amalgamation  of  the  conquer* 
iy  and  the  conquered  nation  was 
place;  and  this  became  extended 
tuch  larger  surface  of  the  country  on 
lishmcnt  of  peace,  and  the  consequent 

to  the  numbers  of  the  foreigners 
owed.     In  the  end  a  mixed  nation 
ted  in  the  body  of  the  island,  com- 
an  aristocracy  and  mercantile  class, 
the  foreign  element  predominated, 
uch  larger  number  of  farmers  and 
people,  who  were  necessarily  longer 
■h mating  with  their  conquerors.     In 
id  Cornwall  the  fugitive  fighting  men 
I  with  the  original  mountaineers  of 
rts  to  form  comparatively  independ- 
ent.     The  mixed   nation   took  the 
Lame  of  Englishmen,  and  became  the 

of  the  English  nation  of  modern 

cords  of  the  Church   among   this 


mixed  population  are  very  bare  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  sixth  century,  although 
authentic  and  comparatively  full  details  have 
heen  handed  down  respecting  the  dioceses  of 
Llandaff  and  St.  Davids,  and  other  portions 
of  the  Western  Highlands  where  no  great 
change  had  taken  place.  We  may,  however, 
pass  over  here  the  justly  venerated  names  of 
St.  David,  St.  Asaph,  St.  Columba,  St.  Kenti- 
gern,  and  St.  Patrick,  which  are  all  noticed 
in  their  respective  places,  and  come  shortly  to 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  For  awhile 
the  power  of  German  heathenism  so  pre- 
dominated that  the  few  native  or  British 
clergy  who  were  left  alive  were  driven  from 
their  churches,  and  often — perhaps  mostly — 
assumed  the  hermit  life,  doing  what  they 
could  for  the  few  Christians  around  them,  and 
for  the  conquerors  also,  though  little  was  to 
be  done  for  the  conversion  of  the  rough  and 
warlike  soldiers,  who  looked  with  contempt  on 
those  whom  they  had  conquered  and  enslaved. 
The  bishops  of  the  British  Church  retired 
with  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  hopeless  of  main- 
taining their  positions.  Theonas  and  Tha- 
diorus,  Bishops  of  London  and  York,  are 
heard  of  in  their  retreats  in  Wales,  whither 
they  had  fied  in  a.d.  587,  and  others  came 
out  of  their  retirement  to  meet  St.  Augustine 
in  conference. 

The  ancient  Church  of  the  land  was  thus 
so  much  depressed  by  the  English  conquest 
that  it  was  all  but  lost  sight  of,  and  the  mission 
which  St.  Gregory  desired  to  undertake,  and 
which  St.  Augustine  actually  did  undertake, 
was  a  mission  to  convert  Britain  anew  to  Chris- 
tianity. [Augustine,  St.,  of  Canterbury.] 
It  did  indeed  become  so  far  an  independent 
movement  that  for  a  time  there  was  an  "Anglo- 
Saxon"  Church  of  England,  as  it  has  been 
called  by  later  ages,  side  by  side  with  the  old 
14 British"  Church  of  the  same  country.  But 
the  two  Churches  gradually  amalgamated 
as  the  two  races — the  conquered  Celtic  race 
and  the  conquering  German  race — amalga- 
mated ;  and  although  the  more  ancient  of  the 
two  Churches  maintained  and  still  maintains 
a  kind  of  partial  independence  through  the 
differences  of  race  and  language  in  the  four 
dioceses  of  Wales,  yet  the  Christianity  of 
the  whole  country  south  of  the  Cheviots  be- 
came henceforth  consolidated  into  the  one 
*•  Church  of  England,"  divided  in  a  short 
time  into  the  Archiepiscopal  Provinces  of 
Canterbury  and  of  York  ;  these  latter  being 
composed  of  dioceses  which  followed  in  their 
boundaries  the  political  divisions  of  the  seven 
kingdoms  into  which  England  was  now  par- 
celled off. 

For  a  time,  each  of  the  seven  kingdoms  of 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy  had  one  bishop  only. 
Thus  there  was  a  Bishop  of  Northumbria,  a 
kingdom  which  stretched  from  the  Tweed  to 
the  Humber,  including  the  north-western  as 
well  as  the  north-eastern  counties ;  a  Bishop 
of  Mercia,  which  included  the  whole  Midland 
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>  enforce  compliance  with  it,  at 
her  brother's  policy;  the  acts 
ig  reign  touching  religion  were 
doctrine  of  Transuhstantiation 
i,  the  married  clergy  were  all 
heir  livings,  and  the  reconcilia- 
nd  with  the  Holy  See  was  pro- 
Cardinal  Pole  at  Westminster, 
sen  and  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
ling  to  receive  it  Then  be- 
>n.  The  prominent  Reformers 
ea;  but  before  the  end  of  the 
iindred  persons  had  perished  in 
i  thereby  England  was  utterly 
i  Rome. 

*estored  the  Reformed  Church 
us  position;  178  clergy  only 
:e  the  oath  of  the  Royal  Supre- 
me Act  of  Uniformity  [lo59] 
took  of  Common  Prayer.  This 
aches  the  close  of  the  first 
e  Reformation  period.  It  de- 
lion  of  the  Church  in  relation 
e  and  to  the  religious  bodies  on 
which  had  broken  off  from  that 
In  the  first  place  the  episcopal 
is  retained  [Parker].  In  the 
ie  Act  of  Supremacy,  in  which 
is  styled  "  Supreme  Governor," 
ed  that  clergy  and  laity  alike 
to  Law,  passed  by  Convocation 
nt,  and  enforced  by  the  Crown, 
ook,  though  substantially  agree- 
second  book  of  Edward  VI.,  yet 
leaire  to  find  a  mode  of  agree- 
>se  who  loved  the  ancient  system. 
iyer.]  And  the  Thirty-nine 
srh  they  bore  a  provisional  cha- 
rt4 not  the  all-round  completeness 
.nt  Continental  Confessions,  were 
he  same  desire  of  conciliation, 
ith  rehearsing  the  faith  held  in 
Christendom  [i.-v.],  then  defined 
kith,"  and,  in  contradiction  to  the 
?nt,  appealed  to  Holy  Scripture, 
:  up  boldly  the  fundamental  prin- 
te  form  at  Ion,  while  the  ancient 
-eas8erted  [vi.-viii.].  Next,  the 
trines  of  Justification  by  Faith 
ation  were  considered,  the  lan- 
m  being  used,  but  guarded  and 
tppeals  to  Scripture  generally 
Next,  th  enature  and  authority 
i,  the  sacredness  of  the  ministry, 
e  of  the  Sacraments  are  all 
.  -  xxxvi.]  ;  after  which  the 
the  Crown,  the  Church,  and 
il  are  defined.  But  now  it 
there  were  two  parties  within 
Church  of  England.  There 
irho,  having  freed  themselves 
yranny,  desired  to  follow  the 
esmanlike  policy  of  Cranmer 
the  hot  zeal  of  partisans, 
[ate  opponents  rather  than  to 
onnexion  with  the  past;  and 
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there  were  those  who,  in  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  hated  any  approximation  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  craved  fuller  liberty  of 
action  and  opinion.  These  are  known  as 
Puritans  [q.v.].  Their  objections  seem  to 
have  been  at  first  confined  to  points  of  cere- 
monial and  discipline ;  but  Elizabeth,  bent  on 
preserving  as  much  as  was  left  of  the  ancient 
order,  was  uniformly  opposed  to  them,  and 
the  High  Commission  Court,  in  which  her 
supremacy  was  represented,  took  stringent 
measures  against  them.  Hence  the  practice 
began  of  holding  separate  meetings  for 
religious  worship,  in  which  we  have  the 
origin  of  Nonconformity.  The  essential 
principle  underlying  this  opposition  was 
Calvinism,  the  very  essence  of  which  was 
inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  basis  of  Church  doctrine  and  order. 
It  met  the  excommunication  of  Rome  with 
an  equally  intolerant  rejoinder,  aod  sub- 
stituted individual  consciousness  for  the 
Sacraments  and  Ministry.  The  Puritans 
were  as  far  removed  as  the  bitterest  of  their 
antagonists  from  any  idea  of  toleration. 

The  first  attack  which  was  made  against 
Calvinism  in  the  Church  was  the  movement 
known  as  Arminianism.  [Arminians.]  But 
whereas  in  Holland,  its  native  country,  Ar- 
minianism took  latitudinarian  shape  in'  its 
revolt  against  the  narrow  view  of  u  Election," 
in  England  those  who  were  called  Arminians 
by  their  opponents,  though  they  repudiated 
this  title,  were  those  who  opposed  to  the  Calvin* 
istic  tenet  the  assertion  of  the  Catholic  Church 
as  to  sacraments  conveying  grace  to  all  who 
accepted  them.  The  greatest  writer  against 
the  Anti-Catholic  view  was  Hooker,  whoso 
name  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  Church 
divines.  [Hooker.]  Somewhat  in  advance  of 
him  in  view  was  Anarewes,  a  better  theologian, 
so  far  as  Patristic  learning  went,  and  Laud,  a 
clever  and  indefatigable  administrator.  In 
these  men  we  have  the  founders  of  the  great 
Anglo-Catholic  school,  a  school  which  has 
lived  on,  and  has  created  the  most  permanent 
Anglican  theology.  This  school  included 
such  divines  as  Jeremy  Taylor  (a  name  which 
such  a  great  critic  as  Coleridge  pronounced 
to  be  a  rival  to  Shakespeare),  Hall,  Patrick, 
Ken,  Bramhall,  Wilson,  Pearson,  Thorndike, 
Bull,  Pusey;  poets  like  George  Herbert, 
Wordsworth,  Keble :  the  greatest  of  English 
Church  historians,  Jeremy  Collier  ;  laymen 
such  as  Boyle,  Evelyn,  Robert  Nelson,  Glad- 
stone, Beresford  Hope.  It,  more  than  any 
other  influence  of  that  time,  prevented  the 
Church  of  England  from  becoming  a  Calvin- 
istic  sect,  affirming  as  it  did  that  the  sacra- 
ments are  not  mere  acts  of  man,  nor  empty 
signs,  nor  acted  prayers,  but  are  verily 
outward  channels  conveying  inward  grace. 
Unhappily,  however,  errors  of  judgment 
mingled  themselves  with  the  holy  aspirations, 
the  learning,  and  the  zeal,  which  marked  the 
rise  of  this  great  school.     It  was  learned ;  it 
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had  to    defend  the  position  of  the  Church 

against  the  skilful  Jesuit  controversialists; 

and  a  style  of  writing  resulted  which  was  not 

adapted  for  popular  reading,  but  suited  the 

learned  only.      The  half-educated    liked  it 

probably  least  of  all.     The  utterly  unlearned 

took  a  line  not  unlike  that  of  the  "Northern 

Farmer' * : — 

"  I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  'a  said  an*  I  ooom'd 
awaay." 

Those  who  could  read  and  think  for 
themselves,  but  yet  knew  not  enough  to 
enter  into  intricacies  and  balance  conflicting 
arguments,  were  at  sea  with  learned  dis- 
quisitions, and,  therefore,  were  more  at 
home  with  The  Saint'*  Rest  and  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  Moreover,  the  Church  suffered 
heavily  for  its  alliance  with  the  Crown,  an 
alliance  to  be  traced  to  all  the  traditions  of 
past  ages,  which  held  that  the  national 
religion  followed  the  national  government, 
an  opinion  held  as  firmly  by  Presbyterians 
as  by  Churchmen.  The  fulsome  dedica- 
tions, such  as  Bacon*  s  of  The  Advancement 
of  Learning ',  and  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene, 
were  regarded  as  right  and  proper,  and  the 
translators'  Preface  to  the  Bible  of  1611 
does  not  escape  the  taint,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  written  by  a  Puri- 
tan. The  result  was  that  the  Catholic  view 
of  the  Church  became  inextricably  mixed 
up  with  an  unpopular  and  decaying  political 
creed,  though  the  present  position  of  this 
school  in  England  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
does  not  rest  upon  Court  favour,  and  that  its 
doctrine  and  discipline  do  not  depend  upon 
law  courts  and  arbitrarily  wielded  civil  power. 
But  through  the  cause  we  have  named,  it  was 
regarded  then  as  one  with  the  Stuart  State 
policy,  and,  in  consequence,  it  shared  the 
Stuart  fall.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
the  bishops  were  expelled  from  the  House  of 
Lords  [1641],  and  in  1643  Episcopacy  itself 
was  abolished.  The  direction  of  religion 
was  vested  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
q.v.],  the  Directory  was  substituted  for  the 
rayer  Book,  3,000  clergy  were  turned  out  of 
their  churches  and  homos,  and  Archbishop 
Laud  was  beheaded. 

But  the  triumphant  Calvinistic  party  began 
to  decay  in  the  very  hour  of  its  triumph.  It 
broke  up  into  antagonistic  schools ;  the  Inde- 
pendents, the  strongest  of  the  new  "  sectaries," 
put  forth  a  theory,  not  only  of  religious 
toleration,  but  of  recognised  religious  diver- 
sity, a  theory  legitimately  belonging  to  Con- 
gregationalism, but  hateful  to  the  Presby- 
terians. Logical  Calvinism,  however,  never 
took  hold  of  the  average  English  mind.  It 
had  been  adopted  in  the  struggle  for  political 
liberty ;  but,  that  struggle  ended,  it  stood  forth 
in  the  nakedness  of  its  hard  and  ruthless  dog- 
matism, and  Englishmen  turned  away  shudder- 
ing. At  the  Restoration,  tho  Church  at  once 
returned  to  its  former  place,  to  the  joy  of  the 
nation ;  so  entire  was  the  reaction  against  the 
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dogmatic  yoke  of  the  Puritans, 
derful  to  read  how  quietly  this  ] 
took  place.  But  a  change  at  oi 
visible  in  the  tone  of  the  Churcl 
The  formularies  and  principles  it 
before,  but  the  Church  was  leave 
admixture  of  new  thought.  Men 
land  and  Hyde  had  been  conscie 
porters  of  the  Parliament  against  t 
the  early  days  of  this  conflict; 
remained  firm  supporters  of  the  C 
it  was  their  love  of  the  Church  whi 
them  to  join  the  Royal  cause, 
represent  a  party,  who,  by  joining 
of  Andrewes  and  Laud,  removed  it 
and  rigid  features,  and  led  it  1 
larger  comprehensiveness.  To  thi 
added  the  Cambridge  Platonists 
cotb],  whose  endeavour  to  reoon 
and  faith  was  another  blow  stru 
vinistic  dogmatism.  That  dogno 
provoked  a  reaction  utterly 
[Hobbbs.]  Whichcote  stands  as 
sentative  of  a  school  not  numero 
for  many  years,  yet  influential,  m 
it  held  firmly  to  a  supernatural 
recognised  human  intellect  and  a 
its  rightful  place.  Consequently  ti 
of  the  later  Stuart  days  is  more  i 
tone  than  that  of  the  earlier. 
Church  Jeremy  Taylor  wrote  the 
Prophesying;  Bramhall,  the  frief 
and  favourite  of  Strafford,  declit 
nounce  the  nullity  of  Presbyteri 
Sanderson,  the  author  of  the  Pre 
Prayer  Book  of  1662,  professed 
disciple  of  the  moderate  Hooker. 

Another  attempt  to  conciliate  the 
mists  [Savoy  Conference]  failed,  1 
not  owing  to  the  rigidness  of  the  pi 
Act  of  Uniformity  of  1 662  was  the  i 
liament,  which  in  its  Royalist  seal  i 
but  evil  in  the  recent  Calvinistic  n 
be  remembered  that  many  holders 
had  been  intruded  into  the  pli 
true  possessors.  But  the  expulu 
ministers  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Di 
refusing  to  assent  to  everything 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Praye 
deprived  the  Church  of  many  a  i 
earnest  preacher.  The  Corpoba 
vbnticlb,  Fivb-Milb,  and  Test 
each  under  its  head],  were  all  bk 
at  Nonconformity.  In  1678,  in  < 
of  Oates's  plot,  Roman  Catholk 
eluded  from  Parliament.  Chark 
several  endeavours  after  ToleratM 
liament  defeated  them,  in  fear 
were  intended  to  favour  Romas 
true,  indeed,  that  towards  the  * 
reign  a  more  generous  spirit  tot 
diversities  was  beginning  to  shd 
this  feeling  was  plainly  seen  wfaf 
conformists  made  common  cam 
Church  against  James  II.'s  ill 
to  force  Popery  on  the  nation. 
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xpulsion  of  James,  however,  was 
ted  without  some  loss  to  the  Church 
religion.  The  former  separation  of 
jurors  was  now  followed  by  the 
f  Whigs  on  the  episcopal  thrones, 
thus  placed  in  a  position  of  hostility 
ochial  clergy,  who,  whilst — like  San- 

I  Ken — they  had  no  sympathy  with 
raid  not  forego  their  conscientious 
3  to  the  principles  of  the  ancient 
r.  This  difference  boded  ill  for  the 
>f  comprehension  which  was  once 
raght  forward.  The  Prayer  Book 
ed  under  a  commission  appointed  by 
,  the  Puritans  being  led  by  Baxter ; 
ations  made  were  perfectly  moder- 
some  of  the  additions  were  much  to 
i.  But  the  Lower  House  of  Convo- 
ected  this  proposed  book,  and  it  was 

abandoned,  and  the  proposal  for 
tion  has  never  since  been  authori- 
renewed.  Nor  was  this  the  whole 
ouble  which  came  upon  the  Church 
he  Nonj  uring  division.  The  seceders 
i  of  deep  piety,  and  the  Church,  even 
Doount,  could  ill  afford  to  lose  them, 
teenth  century  was  not  unnaturally 
by  an  increase  of  worldliness,  of 
se  and  sloth.  There  was  learning, 
int  of  spiritual  earnestness;  and  in 
tricts  the  people  were  left  almost  in 
m.  The  preaching  of  Wesley  and 
i  did  much  to  remedy  this  evil.     It 

II  to  new  life ;  and  whilst  it  led  the 
a  large  separation,  it  more  than 
ted  for  that  by  reviving  religious 
i  Church.  The  successive  rise  of  the 
ical  Party,  of  the  Oriel  School,  and 
&ACTARIAN  Party  will  be  told  under 
►ective  titles. 

s  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
>f  England.  It  now  only  remains 
surrey  it  as  it  at  present  exists.  It 
>f  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  two 
of  Canterbury  and  York  ;    those 

containing  thirty -four  dioceses,  and 
iterminous  with  the  fifty-two  coun- 
igland  and  Wales,  supplemented  by 
*nt  islands.      It  is  essentially  an 

body,  the  theory  of  its  constitution 
it  its  corporate  continuance  and  its 
ife  are  both  dependent  upon  the  office 
.  The  corporate  continuance  of  the 
s  thus  identified  with  an  unbroken 
i  of  bishops.  Great  care  has  always 
n  to  keep  up  this  succession,  and  also 
ve  the  records  upon  which  the  proof 
mds.  Every  bishop  is  consecrated 
ist  three  who  are  already  bishops, 
the  lines  of  succession  by  which  he 
ed  with  the  bishops  of  former  ages 
t  innumerable.  So  well,  too,  have 
ices  of  his  spiritual  genealogy  been 

that  every  bishop  is  able  to  trace 

of  his  own  immediate   episcopal 

>ack  to  the  Reformation  without  a 


break:  from  the  Reformation  back  to  the 
Norman  Conquest  with  similar  certainty: 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine's  mission  [a.d.  600]  with  almost 
equal  accuracy  :  and  from  the  sixth  century 
to  the  Apostolic  age  with  an  amount  of 
certainty  such  as  can  be  shown  in  few 
successions  of  Sovereigns  at  much  more 
recent  periods.  Thus  Anglican  bishops,  like 
the  bishops  of  other  Catholic  Churches, 
claim  to  be  "  successors  of  the  Apostles,"  in 
an  historical  as  well  as  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  is  also 
considered  to  be  dependent  upon  the  episcop- 
ate, because  it  is  maintained  by  ministerial 
acts,  and  no  ministry  is  recognised  but 
one  in  which  the  ministers  are  ordained  by 
bishops.  Every  bishop  is  also  regarded  as 
the  centre  of  spiritual  authority  within  the 
range  of  his  diocese,  ho  being  the  chief 
pastor,  and  the  parochial  clergy  his  deputy 
pastors.  The  principle  of  the  Episcopal 
ministry  is  thus  assumed  to  be  [1]  that  a 
bishop  alone  can  give  that  authority  and 
power  to  a  person  which  will  make  him  a 
minister  of  the  Church,  and  [2]  that  a 
minister  so  ordained  can  only  exercise  his 
office  lawfully  within  a  certain  sphere  or 
"cure  of  souls"  committed  to  him  by  the 
chief  pastor  of  the  diocese.  This  principle  is 
carefully  provided  for  and  guarded  by  the 
Ordination  Services  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
by  the  issue  of  formal  documents,  such  as 
"Letters  of  Orders,"  and  of  "Institution," 
and  by  acts  and  ceremonies  connected  with 
admission  to  a  benefice. 

Statistics. — The  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  number  about  23,000,  consisting  of 
2  archbishops,  32  bishops,  30  deans,  80  arch- 
deacons, 130  canons  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches,  14,000  parochial  clergy  with  bene- 
fices, rectors  and  vicars,  6,000  parochial  clergy 
without  benefices,  stipendiary  curates,  and 
about  3,000  other  clergy,  many  of  whom  en- 
gage voluntarily  in  parochial  work.  The  exact 
proportion  of  the  laity  to  the  gross  population 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  cannot  diner  very 
greatly  either  way  from  one-half  of  the  whole. 

Income  and  Expenditure. — Tho  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
partly  derived  from  ancient  and  modern 
endowments,  and  partly  from  a  constantly 
kept  up  voluntary  system :  they  are  ex- 
pended chiefly  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy,  the  education  of  children,  the  charit- 
able relief  of  the  poor,  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  churches,  and  foreign  missions. 
Both  income  and  expenditure  must  necessarily 
vary  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  a  work  of 
considerable  difficulty  to  arrive  at  a  trust- 
worthy est  imate.  A  few  years  ago  however,  the 
present  writer  made  wide  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  and  after  much  calculation,  corre- 
spondence, and  tabulation,  was  able  to  draw 
up  the  following  "Balance  Sheet  of  tho 
Church  of  England,"   which  has  been  often 
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reprinted  in  books  and  newspapers,  but 
may  be  usefully  appended  here.  During  ten 
years,  however,  a  considerable  increase  will 


have  been  made  in  the  number  o 
clergy  and  in  the  general  expendib 
the  Church. 


BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


Average  Annual  Receipts. 

Endowments.  &        ».  d.         £ 

Tithes  and  rental 
of  Lands  remain- 
ing fur  the  main- 
tenance  of  the 
Clergy  after  the 
Reformation, 
11162,433  Hs.6d.~|, 
multiplied  by  12 
on  account  of  the 
change  in  the 
value  of  money  ... 

Tithes.  Rental  of 
Lands,  and  Inter- 
est of  Money  In- 
vestments,  ac- 
quired for  the 
maintenance  of 
the  Clergy  sinoe 
the  Reformation 


s.  d. 


Average  Annual  Exfbkdituu, 


1,910,204  14    0 


2,251,051    0    0 


4,200,255  14    0 


State  Aid. 
Parliamentary  grant 

for  the  education 

of  the  Poor 

Voluntary  System. 

Parochial  Collec- 
tions and  bub- 
scriptions 

Contributions  to 
London  Churcn 
Societies 

Contributions  to 
Miscellaneous 
Church  Institu- 
tions, other  than 
Schools,  and  not 
included  in  Paro- 
chial    Collections 

Contributions  in  aid 
of  Church  Build- 
ing and  Kestora- 
tion  not  included 
in  Parochial  Col- 
lections     

School  payments  of 
Parents    


506,509    0    0 


3,182,400    0    0 


400,000    0    0 


000,000    0    0 


500,000    0    0 
762,808    0    0 


5,445,208    0    0 


Total 


£10,154,152  14    0 


The  Anglican  Communion. — The  preceding 
notice  refers  to  the  Church  of  England  alone : 
that  is,  to  the  Anglican  communion  comprised 
within  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales. 
But  the  Anglican  communion — with  a  simi- 
lar form  of  episcopal  government,  professing 
the  same  doctrines,  and  using  the  same  sys- 
tem of  devotion — extends  to  every  part  of  the 
world,  comprising  the  sister  Churches  of  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  America,  and  of  numerous 
British  dependencies.  The  bishops  of  this 
extensive    communion    number    nearly  two 


Maintenance  of  the  Clergy. 

a 

I.  Diocesan  and  Gov- 
ernmental If  otic 

Nett  Salaries  of  2 
Archbishops,  26 
Bishops,  and  70 
Archdeacons 

II.  Cathedral 
Work. 

Nett  Salaries  of  30 
Deans,  127Canons, 
120  Minor  Canons, 
600  Singers,  to* 

Gther  with  many 
\j  Officers  ana 
Servants  

III.  Parochial 
Work. 

Nett  Salaries  of 
13,041  Rectors  and 
Vicars,  and  5,7u6 
Curate*    


s,  d. 


138,556    0   0 


801,606   0   0 


3.146,051    0    0 


Taxes,  etc.,  on  the 
Endowments  of 
the  Clergy,  other 
than  Income  Tax, 
and  those  usually 
paid  by  Occupiers. 
LSee  1  and  2  Vic, 
c.  106,  §§.8  and  10] 

Education  of  the 
Poor. 

Education  of 
2,044,406  Scholars 
in  Church  Schools, 
with  Training  of 
Teachers,  etc.    ... 

Miscellaneous. 

Church  Institutions 
other  tb  an 
Schools.  fSee 
Low's  Handbook 
of  Charities] 

Relief  of  the  Poor 
from  Church  Col- 
lections 

Foreign  Missions  ... 

Current  Church  Ex- 
penses        

Church  Building  and 
Restoration 


<#,V^V^M 


7HN 


8/BL8 


1,000,000   0   0 


400,000 
500,000 


0 
0 


0 
0 


352,000    0   0 
650,000    0    0 


Balance 


2J0UI 


Total 


£10,154* 


hundred:  namely,  thirty-four  in  ll 
and  Wales,  twelve  in  Ireland,  seven  ■; 
land,  seventy -four  in  the  colonies  4 
missionary  districts,  and  fifty-six  d 
American  Episcopal  Church  and  its  M 
ary  districts.  All  these  bishop*,  exosfl 
of  Ireland,  derive  their  ministerial  nil 
from  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  9 
and  Wales,  and  especially  from  fts 
bishops  of  Canterbury. 

Enlightened.    [Illumxnatl] 


Bun 


pi*.      [OU8H.] 

,  9r.      [KsMTIOERS.] 

miaation. — Tho  term  used  for 
ray  of  placing  on  archbishop  or 
lis  stall  or  thruuo  in  his  cathedral, 
ng  possession  of  the  See. 
IB.  Frascisco  DE  [ *.  1520,  d.  1570]. 
krd  who  embraced  the  Reformation, 
rsjisktod  the  Bible  into  Spanish. 
d  to  England,  but  his  brother 
10  was  liIwj  a  Protestant,  was  burnt 
At. 

— A  number  in  the  calculations  of 
eating  the  excess  of  the  solar  above 
year.  The  tolar  year  contains 
e  days  than  the  lunar,  from  whence 
hat  the  moon  being  new  on  the  1st 
■,  she  must  be  11  days  old  upon 
iv  of  December,  or  when  the  sun 
1  bis  annual  course.  At  the  end 
:t  year,  adding  these  1 1  days,  the 
on  11  days  before  the  sun,  and  at 
the  third  year  33  ;  then,  by  taking 
s  for  an  intercalary  month,  there 
■ee  for  the  Kpact      la  the  follow. 

will  again  be  added,  making  14 
let,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
ig  1 1  to  the  Epact  of  the  last  year, 

rejecting  30,  by  counting  it  as  an 
month.  But  in  the  Bissextile,  or 
the  Epact  contains  12  days,  because 
ear  is  a  day  longer  than  ordinary, 
goes  from  3  to  15  for  the  Epact, 
-e  to  26,  and  so  on.  The  Epact 
.rs  upon  the  age  of  the  moon  on 
t  of  a  giren  year,  and  so  on  any 
t  year,  and  therefore  on  the  calcu- 
e  Paschal  full  moon. 


era!  bishops  undei 

urch  at  the  present  time  a  bishop 

is,     Cornell    op.        [Councils; 

Hereby.] 

is,  Rohbeb  Corscti  of.  —  So 
.  its  violent  and  overbearing  pro- 
ssembled   by  the   Emperor    Then- 

4*9,    nnder    the    presidency    of 

Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  He 
rted  by  two  Imperial  Commis- 
i  great  body  of  monks,  headed  by 
traumas,  and  a  troop  of  soldiers,  who 
ted  into  the  assembly  for  the  pur. 
miduting  any  refrai  lory  members, 
ere  carried  hv  factious  acclamations 
1  the  Council  was  overawed  by 
s  without.   Diosconis  procured  the 

of  Eutychos  [Eutvchiavb],  and 
itriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
p    heretic,   died   of    the   wounds 

him  at  the  Council.  Eusebius  of 
*-a»  deposed  and  imprisoned,  but 


found  means  of  escaping  to  Rome.  The  Em- 
peror contirmed  the  decisions  of  the  Council, 
but  he  died  soon  after,  and  a  Council  was  sum- 
monedatChalcedon  in  451  which  reversed  them. 

Ephrem.,  St.,  born  at  Niaibis,  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Edesaa, 
in  Syria,  was  bom  in  the  fourth  century,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Constantino 
the  Great.  St.  Ephrem  states  in  his  works 
that  he  was  born  of  Christian  parents,  who 
suffered  as  confessors  for  the  faith  of  Christ. 
"  Yea,"  he  adds,  "  I  am  the  kindred  of 
martyrs."  He  studied  in  early  life  as  a  cate- 
chumen nnder  St.  James,  Bishop  of  Nisihia, 
whom  he  may  have  accompanied  to  the 
Council  of  Nicsaa  in  326.  Upon  the  death  of 
this  bishop,  Ephrem  seems  to  have  migrated  to 
Edesaa,  where  at  first  he  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  the  natives,  but  afterwards  he  em- 
braced the  monastic  life,  and  began  to  write 
his  numerous  works.  He  travelled  to  Cnsarea, 
in  Cappedbcia,  and  was  well  received  by  St. 
Basil,  who  had  a  particular  regard  for  him, 
and  by  whom  he  was  mode  a  deacon.  From 
Csesarea  Ephrem  returned  to  Edeasa  to  refute 
numerous  heresies  that  had  sprung  up  there. 
He  succeeded  in  destroying  the  influence  of 
the  heretical  songs  which  were  becoming 
popular,  by  composing  Christian  hymns,  and 
training  choirs  to  sing  them.  Sozomen  re- 
lates that  when  Basil  of  Ctesarea  would  have 
made  Ephrem  a  bishop,  the  saint  pretended 
madness  to  avoid  the  honour  of  consecration. 
He  retired  again  to  hia  monastic  life,  only 
issuing  forth  from  time  to  time  to  combat  the 
heretics.  Hia  last  recorded  act  was  to  prevail 
upon  the  rich  in  Edessa  to  distribute  their 
stores  of  food  to  the  poor  during  the  severe 
famine  that  raged  in  that  city.  He  probably 
died  in  373.  He  wrote  several  tracts  in 
Syriac,  which,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  were 
so  well  received  that  they  were  read  publicly 
in  churches  after  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They 
were  translated  into  Greek,  and  are  cited  by 
St.  Basil  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Pho- 
tius  had  seen  forty-nine  homilies  by  this 
Father,  and  made  extracts  from  them.  St. 
Ephrem  wrote  many  hymns  in  Syriac,  which 
wore  sung  in  the  churches.  Also  he  is  said 
to  be  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  all  the 
Bible,  of  controversial  tracts  against  a  great 
many  heretics,  and  of  a  book  on  the  subject 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  His  commentaries  and 
controversial  tracts  are  lost,  but  Gerard  Voh- 
sius  has  published  a  considerable  number  of 
his  moral  discourses  and  hymns.  Some  have 
questioned  their  authenticity,  but  on  slender 
grounds.  Ambrosius  Camaldulus  published 
some  of  St.  Ephrem's  works  in  1490,  but 
Vossius's  edition,  printed  at  Rome,  in  three 
volumes,  in  a  single  volume  at  Cologne  in 
1603,  and  at  Antwerp  in  1619,  is  much  more 
complete.  The  Syrians  profess  to  have  a 
great  many  manuscripts  in  Syrinc  and  Arabio 
written  by  St.  Ephrem,  whom  they  call  the 
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Syrian  Prophet.  Bellarmine  describes  Eph- 
rem's  works  as  "  pious  rather  than  learned." 
As  a  commentator  his  object  is  rather  to  edify 
than  to  instruct ;  as  a  poet  he  possesses  con- 
siderable talent,  but  his  style  is  marred  by 
too  great  diffuseness.  His  personal  cha- 
racter, his  great  humility,  his  deep  piety, 
his  gentleness  and  self-sacrifice,  stamp  him 
as  a  saint  of  God. 

Epictetus,  a  native  of  Hierapolis,  was 
in  his  youth  a  slave  to  Epaphroditus,  captain 
of  Nero's  Guard.  He  was  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
and  during  his  captivity  gave  many  instances 
of  his  capability  of  carrying  out  the  motto  of 
his  sect,  "Bear  and  forbear."  A  story  is 
told  of  him  that  one  day  his  master,  in  a  rage, 
gave  him  a  blow  on  his  shin,  and  Epictetus 
begged  him  not  to  break  his  leg.  Whereupon 
Epaphroditus  dealt  a  still  heavier  blow,  and 
succeeded  in  breaking  his  slave's  leg,  and  the 
only  remark  he  vouchsafed  was,  "  Look  ye, 
sir :  did  I  not  tell  you  you  would  never  leave 
until  you  had  broken  my  leg?"  After  his 
death  his  discourses  were  published,  which 
contain  many  passages  more  like  the  ideas 
of  a  Christian  than  those  of  a  heathen,  and 
St.  Augustine  quotes  him  several  times,  and 
frequently  adds  words  of  commendation.  In 
the  reign  of  Domitian  an  edict  was  issued  for 
the  banishment  of  all  philosophers,  and  Epic- 
tetus was  naturally  included  in  the  list ;  but 
on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  he  was  enabled 
to  return. 

Epicurus  [b.  342  B.C.,  d.  270].  —  An 
Athenian,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  two  main 
bystems  of  heathen  philosophy  and  morality 
with  which  early  Christianity  was  brought 
into  contact  [Acts  xvii.  18].  In  morals,  as 
based  upon  philosophy,  Epicurus  taught  and 
accepted  happiness  as  the  greatest  object  in 
life,  and  placed  this  happiness  in  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  individual ;  hence  he  exhorted  to 
moderation,  on  the  ground  that  excess  di- 
minished enjoyment  by  injuring  health.  The 
weakness  of  such  a  system  obviously  rests  in 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  condemn  moderate 
indulgence  in  what  is  called  vice ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  of  the  followers 
of  Epicurus  his  system  led  to  abandonment  of 
all  moral  restraint.  Ho  himself,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  moral  and  decorous  in 
life.  Lucretius  speaks  of  him  in  terms  that 
imply  real  moral  elevation,  and  it  is  possiblo 
that  his  real  meaning  was  in  the  sense  of  that 
utilitarian  system  of  morality  which  was  in 
the  last  generation  elaborated  by  Bentham 
and  his  school,  and  which  is  subject  to  similar 
weakness.  Epicurus  at  least  made  an  effort 
after  some  sort  of  moral  system,  which  he 
failed  to  find  in  the  decaying  religion  around 
him,  and  so  far  was  probably  better  than  his 
fellows.  His  philosophy  of  the  universe  attri- 
buted it  to  the  concourse  and  combination  of 
atoms,  one  of  the  products  being  even  the  soul 
of  man.    Such  teaching  necessarily  negatived 


all  ideas  of  future  immortality  in  tl 
vidual,  and  so  came  into  direct  confli 
Christian  doctrine.  But  here,  too,  i1 
almost  appear  from  Lucretius  that  thi 
idea  of  the  philosopher  was  to  deliver  m 
the  fear  of  constant  interference  on  the 
gods — who,  according  to  the  belief  of  tl 
were  not  moral,  but  acted  capriciou 
tyrannically  from  mere  personal  feeli 
setting  up  the  uniformity  of  nature  and 
From  this  point  of  view  his  physical  phi 
also  may  have  been  a  real  moral  ad  van 
popular  belief.  It  is  remarkable  how  i 
its  ideas  are  adopted  by  modern  sciena 
TBRIAU8M.]  It  is  to  be  feared  that  nra 
of  the  morality  of  our  own  day  rises  ] 
at  all,  above  that  of  this  ancient  heath 

Epigonatdon. — A  square  piece  c 
which  hangs  from  the  girdle  on  tb 
side.  It  is  worn  by  both  bishops  and 
in  the  Greek  Church,  and  is  intended 
present  the  napkin  with  which  Christ 
Himself  when  washing  the  *K*^pW  f 

Epiph  ailing,  Bishop  of  Pa  via  ("*.  • 

He  was  prepared  for  holy  orders,  ana  a 
by  St.  Crispin  us,  Bishop  of  Pa  via,  at  1 
of  twenty.  St.  Crispihus  nominated 
his  successor,  and  on  his  death  St.  Epi] 
was  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people 
He  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a  reo 
tion  between  the  Emperor  Anthemios 
son-in-law,  Ricimer,  in  469,  and,  in  < 
was  despatched  to  Euric,  King  of  til 
goths,  at  Toulouse,  to  conclude  a 
between  him  and  the  Emperor  Qb 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Emperor  B 
Augustulus  by  Odoacer,  King  of  the 
in  476,  when  Pavia  waa  sacked  by  € 
St.  Epiphanius  saved  his  sister,  St  Ho 
and  many  others,  from  being  taken  « 
and  so  far  prevailed  with  Odoacer  as) 
for  the  town  an  exemption  from  taxat 
five  years.  When  Odoacer  was  defoi 
Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  in  489,  Epq 
was  again  employed  to  use  his  inuM 
behalf  of  the  prisoners,  and  was  so  tm 
that  Theodoric  sent  him  to  GundobaU 
of  the  Burgundians,  to  redeem  the  {■ 
who  had  been  carried  away  into  Italy. 
said  that  he  succeeded  in  effecting  tht 
of  six  thousand  captives,  some  ofwhoaf 
bald  set  free  without  a  ransom.  In  4 
went  to  Theodoric's  court  at  Bai^ 
request  a  discharge  of  the  taxes  kfU 
Liguria,  and  two-thirds  of  what  he  sjjj 
granted.  He  died  in  495,  a  few  drtj 
his  return  to  Pavia  from  this  expednf 

Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  SalaihI 
Island  of  Cyprus,  was  born  probably  I 
310  and  320,  at  Beaanduke,  in  Paled! 
Eleutheropolis.  Much  of  hit  youths) 
in  Egypt  among  the  monks,  who  Mf 
in  him  a  strong  religious  devotion  I 
for  an  ascetic  life.  He  waa  at  oatj 
great  danger  through  the  temptaiioei 
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ic  women  who  endeavoured 
to  join  their  sect.  On  his 
rdians,  the  monks,  of  the 
was  made,  which  resulted  in 
»f  about  eighty  Gnostics.  At 
ige  he  returned  to  Besanduke, 
ifi  under  the  guidance  of  St. 
bunder  of  Monasticism  in 
ras  ordained  priest  by  Euty- 
Eleutheropolis,  and  built  a 
a  native  place,  of  which  he 
ok  the  direction.    In  367,  he 

0  the  Bishopric  of  Salamis, 

1  Constantia,  and  soon  made 
by  his  eloquence  and  piety, 
iscopate  he  founded  many 
Cyprus.  He  was  constantly 
matters  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
)k  part  in  all  the  leading 
he  age.  About  376  a  dispute 
dphanius  was  summoned  to 

Vitalis,  a  priest  of  Antioch, 
xated  bishop  by  the  heretic 

Epiphanius  endeavoured  to 
of  the  right  of  the  orthodox 

to  the  See.  In  382,  he  went 
with  St.  Jerome  and  Paulinus 
sin  took  part  in  the  Apollin- 
y.  While  at  Home  he  was 
-ained  by  Paula,  who  in  the 
iaited  him  at  Salamis,  on  her 
ie  Holy  Land.  Epiphanius 
3  youth  a  profound  horror  of 

hearing,  in  394,  that  it  had 
destine,  he  went  thither  to 
t.  His  sermon  in  the  cathe- 
n  roused  the  indignation  of 
'ho  sent  the  archdeacon  to 

afterwards  accused  him  of 
te  favour  of  the  people  rather 

the  glory  of  God.  Epipha- 
'  charging  the  Bishop  with 

and  an  Origenist;  and  the 
hot  that  many  friends  inter- 
des.  After  a  long  struggle 
iecided  in  favour  of  Epipha- 
oly  led  to  his  becoming  en- 
er  ecclesiastical  controversy, 

Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who 
published  an  attack  on  the 
sts,  in  399  issued  a  Paschal 
he  followers  of  Origen,  and 
iphanius  to  help  him.  A 
in  bishops  was  called,  Origen 
rere  condemned,  and  letters 
t.  Chrysostom,  Patriarch  of 
and  other  bishops  who  had 
riendly  manner  about  three 
i  monks,  who  had  fled  from 
ophilus.  St.  Chrysostom  not 
I  the  warning  contained  in 
t  reprimanded  Theophilus 
t  for  encroaching  upon  his 
iction.      In    the    winter    of 

set  sail  for  Constantinople, 
>f  Theophilus,  in  the  hope 
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of  destroying  the  Origenism  which  still 
remained  there.  He  was  welcomed  by 
some  of  the  citizens  who  had  become  discon- 
tented with  St.  Chrysostom' b  administration, 
and  his  first  act  on  arriving  in  the  city  was  to 
ordain  a  deacon  in  the  monastic  church.  He 
requested  that  the  Patriarch  would  subscribe 
to  a  document  condemning  Origen  and  his 
monks,  and  on  his  refusal  Epiphanius  held  a 
council,  and  was  urged  by  his  supporters  to 
preach  against  St.  Chrysostom  openly.  Be- 
ginning to  feel  that  he  had  gone  too  far, 
Epiphanius  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to 
Salamis,  but  died  on  his  way  in  the  spring  of 
403.  He  is  celebrated  in  the  calendar  on 
May  12th.  His  works,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  the  Ancoratui  and  the  Panarion, 
are  entirely  composed  of  expositions  of  doc- 
trine and  attacks  upon  heresies,  particularly 
upon  Origenism. 

or  Manifestation  of 
Gentiles.— The  word 
Epiphany  being  Greek,  points  out  to  us  that 
this  festival,  observed  on  Jan.  6th,  is  of 
Eastern  origin.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Greek  Church  this  festival  was  considered  the 
most  important  after  Easter,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  birth  was  always  asso- 
ciated with  it.  Probably  their  name  £pi- 
phaneia  originally  had  reference  to  the  "  shin- 
ing forth"  of  the  Divine  Light  when  Christ 
was  born.  They  also  sometimes  called  it 
Theophaneia,  "shining  forth  of  God."  The 
first  time  we  hear  of  it  is  in  the  year  200,  when 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  in  the  fourth  century  we  find 
that  in  Gaul  it  was  kept  as  a  separate  festival 
from  Christmas.  The  incident  of  the  visit  of 
the  Wise  Men  was  probably  taken  as  typical 
of  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentile 
world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  keeping  of  this  festival  the 
story  of  the  Wise  Men  did  not  receive  the 
prominence,  in  the  different  instances  in  which 
Christ  manifested  Himself  to  the  world,  that 
it  has  now.  This  prominence  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  story  of  their  visit  was  read  in 
the  Gospel  for  the  day.  The  story  that  there 
were  three  of  them,  that  they  were  kings, 
and  that  their  names  were  Melchior,  Gaspar, 
and  Balthazar,  are  all  purely  romantic  addi- 
tions of  the  twelfth  century.  The  festival  of 
the  Epiphany  commemorates,  not  only  the 
visit  of  the  Magi,  but  the  Manifestation  of  Christ 
at  His  Baptism  [morning  second  lesson],  and 
in  His  first  miracle  [evening  second  lesson]. 
Although  not  now  regarded  as  part  of  the 
Christmas  festival,  its  name  of  Twelfth  Day 
shows  the  close  connexion  in  which  it  stood 
to  that  day  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church. 

Episcopacy. — This  institution  of  the 
Church  has  been  discussed  under  the  head 
Bishop,  and  to  it,  therefore,  we  would  refer 
the  reader.  A  few  words  may  be  added  here 
on  the  history  of  the  distinctive  theory,  that 
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the  threefold  ministry  is  of  Divine  institution. 
That  "bishop"  and  "presbyter"  are  con- 
vertible terms  in  the  New  Testament  seems 
clear,  and  upon  this  fact  the  Congregation- 
alists  rest  their  contention  that  Episcopacy 
was  a  later  development  of  the  Church.  We 
shall  consider  this  theory  more  at  length 
under  the  head  Presbyterian,  but  it  is  clear 
that  Episcopacy  was  the  practice  of  the 
Church  in  the  ago  succeeding  that  of  the 
Apostles,  and  one  opinion  is  that  it  was 
instituted  by  the  Apostles  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  But  so  important  a  change  would 
hardly  have  been  wrought  in  silence;  we 
should  have  had  some  hint  of  it  in  the  later 
writings  of  the  New  Testament.  That  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  was  under  the  rule  of 
St.  James  seems  clear,  and  this  was  the  form 
of  government  likely  to  have  been  adopted 
in  the  other  Eastern  Churches.  In  the  West 
and  in  Asia  Minor,  St.  Paul  evidently  kept 
his  Churches  under  his  own  hand,  and  when 
this  was  no  longer  possible  to  him  he  sent 
representatives,  like  Timothy  and  Titus,  to 
ordain  elders;  the  inference  being  that  the 
ordinary  elders  could  not  do  so.  He  sent  them 
to  Ephesus  and  Crete  for  this  purpose,  and 
thus  it  is  argued,  that  though  these  Churches 
had  been  in  existence  several  years,  their 
resident  ministers  had  no  powers  to  ordain. 
Whether  the  angels  of  the  Seven  Churches  in 
Rev.  i.-iii.  were  bishops,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  with  absolute  confidence,  though  the 
probability  is  great.  Bishop  Lightfoot,  of 
Durham,  tho  most  learned  prelate  on  the 
bench,  and  second  to  none  in  candour  and 
breadth  of  view,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Fhtiippians  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Episcopacy,  though  valuable  as  a 
form  of  Church  government,  was  post-Apo- 
stolic. In  his  recently  published  edition, 
however,  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  he  has 
withdrawn  this  opinion,  and  tells  us  that 
a  close  examination  of  the  Epistles  of  Igna- 
tius has  convinced  him  that  Episcopacy 
was  an  earlier  institution  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  Apostolic,  though  he  is  still 
of  opinion  that  "  sacerdotalism "  finds  no 
countenance. 

Episcopal  Register.— The  volume 
containing  the  official  acts  of  the  Bishop  of  a 
See.  Such  a  volume  is  always  kept  by  each 
bishop.  It  generally  has  at  tho  beginning 
the  record  of  his  consecration,  or  appointment, 
then  in  former  times  followed  Bulls  and  othor 
privileges  which  he  received  from  the  Popes, 
then  the  records  of  the  diocese.  The  fulness 
of  these  varies  much  in  different  dioceses. 
Those  of  Canterbury  and  York  contain 
accounts  of  visitations,  convocations,  councils, 
as  well  as  *.  vast  number  of  letters.  Some 
contain  transcripts  of  older  documents,  which 
were  in  bad  condition,  and  therefore  in  im- 
minent dunger  of  perishing.  From  the 
Bishop  of  Chester's  invaluable  work,  Regxtt- 


trum  Sacrum  Anglicanum,  we  gather 
lowing  information  respecting  the  1 
of  each  See : — 

Those  of  Canterbury  begin  with  Ar 
Peckham  in  1279.  His  predeceaf 
warby,  on  being  preferred  to  a  foreign 
made  a  cardinal,  carried  away  to  Ron 
registers  up  to  his  own  time.  Sim 
ham,  those  of  the  Archbishops  Strat 
Brad wardine  are  missing,  and  a  Urn 
perfect.  They  are  in  the  Lambeth 
as  far  as  the  end  of  Potter.  Those  of 
and  his  successors  to  the  present  tin 
the  Vicar-General's  Office,  Doctors'  C 
There  is  an  excellent  index  to  the  oa 
each  volume  in  Lambeth  Library 
Ducarel. 

London  begins  1306,  with  Bishop 
Segrave,    Newport,     Bintworth,    8 
Northburgh,    and    Sudbury,     are 
There  is  an  abstract  of  them  in  th* 
Museum. 

Winchester  begins  with  Pontoise. 
Beaufort  is  missing.    There  is  an  i 
them  by  Alchin  in  the  British  Musen 

Those  marked  with  a  star  in  the  f 
list  have  either  a  transcript  or  oof 
tracts  in  the  British  Museum : — 

*  Ely  begins  1336 ;  *  Lincoln,  121! 
field,  1296 ;  *  Well*,  1309  ;  *  Sali»hm\ 
•Exeter,  1257;  Norwich,  1299;  IForeed 
•Hereford,  1276;  Chichester,  1397;  J 
1319;  York  (Gray),  1215;  CarM 
(Halton,  Boss,  Kirkby,  Welton,  Appk 
rest  lost).  Durham,  mostly  lost.  We\ 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  exwp 
extracts. 


Simon  \b.  1583,  I 
the  principal  support  of  the  Annioia 
born,  and  died,  at  Amsterdam.  He  sti 
Leyden,  under  Jacob  Arminios  sod  j 
Gomarus,  and  took  his  M.A.  in  1606;] 
applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  4 
and  was  ready  to  take  orders  when  th 
disputes  commenced  between  Gens* 
Arminius ;  and  Episcopius,  siding  *i 
latter,  met  with  unexpected  difficutttfl 
matter  of  his  ordination.  Hetheni 
Leyden  in  1609,  and  went  for  a  short  1 
Franeker,  and  thence  to  France.  Bri 
to  Holland  in  1610,  he  was  ordained  | 
of  Bleyswick,  a  small  village  near  Bfll 
He  was  one  of  the  delegates  at  the  Oil 
of  the  Hague  in  1611,  held  before  ft 
of  the  province  between  six  contaw 
strant  and  six  Remonstrant  ministeis«i 
gave  proof  of  his  learning  and  atufifl) 
same  year,  Gomarus  having  reag 
Chair  of  Divinity  at  Leyden,  EpisM 
chosen  to  fill  it,  but  he  had  to  stfsj 
censures  and  insults  on  the  scors* 
an  Arminian.  The  States  of  HoOsa 
invited  him  with  the  rest  of  the  prtf 
the  seven  united  provinces  to  tus  J 
Dort,    he    went    thither    with   Hi 
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linisters,  but  the  Synod  would 
i  them  to  vote  in  the  assembly, 
1  to  look  upon  them  only  as 
to  be  tried.  Episcopius  made 
aring  that  they  were  ready 
&  conference  with  the  Synod ; 
Id  that  they  were  met  not  to 
■gne,  but  to  judge  and  give 
•  Remonstrants,  thinking  these 
liable,  refused  to  submit,  so 
tiled  from  the  assembly,  which 
9eded  to  examine  and  give 
eir  writing*.  They  defended 
h  the  pen,  Episcopius  being 
:er.  The  Synod  deprived  them 
cea,  and  banished  them  from 
of  the  commonwealth.  Upon 
s  went  into  the  Spanish  Low 
stayed  there  during  the  truce, 
he  not  only  defended  his  own 
£  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
r  between  the  Spaniards  and 
?wed,  he  went  to  France,  until, 
)  allowed  to  return  to  Holland, 
the  care  of  a  church  of  the 
at  Rotterdam.  In  1634  he 
Amsterdam  as  preacher,  and, 
nade  head  of  the  Arminian 
Episcopius  was  the  author  of 
,  which  are  looked  on  as  the 
nainian  theology. 

nd  Gospels,  as  part  of  the 
lip  of  the  Church,  are  of  con- 
lity,  as  appears  from  the  testi- 
L'ient  Fathers.  St.  Chrysostom 
,  in  Acts.  cap.  ix.,  '•  The  Deacon 

with  a  loud  voice  pronounces, 
Then  the  lessons  are  begun ; " 
is  appears  from  his  liturgy,  are 
.  Gospel,  which  follow  imme- 
le  dea<-on  has  put  the  people  in 
tention.  To  this  testimony  we 
f  St.  Augustine,  in  the  preface 
ary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
sermon  de  Verb.  A  post : — "  We 
ipostolical  lesson,  then  we  sang 
ter  that  the  Gospel  was  read.'1 
:  Scripture  appointed  for  the 
lly  taken  from  the  New  Testa- 
tly  from  the  Epistles  of  St. 
ages  from  the  prophecies  of 
di,  and  Joel  are  also  read  as 
cial  dignity  has  always  been 
reading  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
rvice :  the  people  stand  to  show 
"  throughout  all  the  Churches 
St.  Jerome  says,  "  when  the 

to  be  read,  tapers  are  lighted, 
road  daylight,  not  to  scatter 
at  as  a  sign  of  joy,  .  .  .  that, 
)ol  of  bodily  light,  that  light 
ed  forth  of  which  we  read  in 
"hy  word,  0  Lord,  is  a  lantern 
nd  a  light  unto  my  paths  '  " 
Hunt.]. 


Epistle  Side-— The  side  of  the  altar  at 
which  the  Epistle  is  read — supposing  the 
altar  to  be  at  the  east,  it  is  the  south  side. 

Epistolarimn.— A  book  containing  the 
Epistles  for  Sundays  and  Holy  Days. 

Epistolar  or  Epistler.— The  priest  ap- 
pointed to  read  the  Epistle.  The  24  th  Canon 
of  the  Church  of  England  contains  these  words: 
44  In  all  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches, 
the  Holy  Communion  shall  be  administered  on 
principal  feast-days,  sometimes  by  the  bishop 
(if  he  oe  present),  and  sometimes  by  the  dean, 
and  sometimes  by  a  canon  or  prebendary ; 
the  principal  minister  using  a  decent  cope, 
and  being  assisted  with  the  gospeller  and 
epistler,  agreeably  according  to  the  advertise- 
ments  published  in  the  seventh  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth."  J  ebb  says  :  "Epistolers  are  still 
statutable  officers  in  several  cathedrals  of  the 
new  foundation,  though  in  most  it  has  fallen 
into  desuetude.  It  is  retained  at  Durham. 
The  epistoler  and  gospeller  are  sometimes 
called  deacon  and  sub-deacon  in  the  cathedral 
statutes.  The  epistoler,  according  to  our 
present  rubric,  strictly  interpreted,  must  be  a 
priest.  In  the  Roman  Church  he  is  a  sub- 
deacon.  But  by  Archbishop  GrindaTs  In- 
junctions in  1571,  it  was  required  that  parish 
clerks  should  be  able  to  read  the  first  Lesson 
and  Epistle." 

Epitaphs. — A  name  originally  given  to 
verses  sung  in  honour  of  the  dead  at  their 
funerals,  though  it  soon  came  to  be  used,  as 
at  present,  for  inscriptions  on  their  monu- 
ments. The  Greeks  inscribed  only  the  namo 
of  the  dead  person,  with  the  words,  "Good 
man,  happiness  to  you ! "  The  Athenians 
wrote  the  person's  name,  with  the  name  of  his 
father  and  of  his  tribe.  The  Romans  prefixed 
"  D.  M.,"  or  "  DiisManibus,"  to  their  epitaphs, 
and  in  addition  often  used  the  opportunity  to 
threaten  anyone  who  should  disturb  the  dead 
man's  ashes.  It  was  also  customary  to  adorn 
the  monuments  with  representations  of  the 
famous  deeds  of  the  dead.  The  earliest  Chris- 
tian epitaphs  existing  are  those  in  the  Roman 
catacombs,  dating  from  the  times  of  the  early 
persecutions,  and  they  one  and  all  breathe  the 
language  of  hope  and  faith,  in  contrast  to  those 
of  pagan  origin.  [Catacombs.]  In  England 
epitaphs  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  in  case  of  any  unor- 
thodox doctrine  being  expressed  in  them.  But 
his  discretion  is  limited  by  the  legal  courts. 


or  2Sra. — A  word  which  Spanish 
authors  introduced  into  chronology,  to  express 
the  beginning  of  some  extraordinary  change, 
as  of  reigns,  etc.  It  comes  from  JEra,  a 
tribute  imposed  on  Spaniards  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  39  B.C.,  under  the  consulship  of  L. 
Marcus  Censorius  and  C.  Calvisius  Sabinus, 
about  the  year  715  of  Rome.  It  was  used  in 
Spain  till  about  1383,  and  in  Portugal  till 
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1415,  when  the  years  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
substituted  in  its  place.  Other  famous  eras 
in  chronology  are  the  Roman  era,  a.u.c, 
dating  from  the  building  of  the  city,  corre- 
sponding to  753  b.c.  ;  that  of  Nabonassar, 
corresponding  to  747  b.c,  used  by  the  ancient 
Persians  and  astronomers ;  that  of  the  Greek 
Seleucidse,  312  b.c,  when  Seleucus  Nicanor 
settled  in  Syria,  twelve  years  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  Christian,  dating 
approximately  from  the  birth  of  Christ ;  the 
Diocletian,  and  the  Jewish.  The  date  of  an 
era  is  fixed  upon  by  the  general  consent  of  a 
nation  or  community.  The  Greeks  were  the 
first  to  adopt  the  system  of  eras:  their 
Olympiads  were  periods  of  four  years,  the  first 
Olympiad  dating  776  B.C.  The  Jews  did  not 
use  an  era  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees ; 
and  then  they  adopted  that  of  the  Soleucid®, 
dating  from  312  b.c  But  the  Jews  now  use 
an  era  of  their  own,  dating  from  the  Creation, 
which  they  place  in  3761  b.c. 

The  Christian  era  begins  upon  the  1st  of 
January,  after  the  birth  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  which  is  commonly  fixed  to  Dec. 
25th,  and  754  years  after  the  building  of  Rome, 
in  the  consulship  of  Lentulus  and  Cal- 
purnius  Fiso.  This  is  probably  not  the  exact 
year  of  our  Lord's  birth.  But  for  practical 
purposes  this  date  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted throughout  Christendom.  The  Vener- 
able Bede  uses  it  in  his  history.  This  era  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  ZHonysian,  from  the 
fact  that  Dionysius  Exiguus  was  the  first 
advocate  and  proposer  of  it.  Research  has 
made  it  probable  that  our  Lord's  birth  really 
took  place  four  years  earlier  than  the  received 
era,  therefore  in  our  Reference  Bibles  the 
birth  of  Christ  is  marked  "  b.c.  4." 

The  Diocletian  era  is  called  the  key  of 
Christian  chronology ;  this  period  begins  at 
the  first  year  of  Diocletian's  reign,  which 
falls  in  with  Aug.  29th,  a.d.  284.  This  com- 
putation is  mado  good  by  the  authorities  of 
Theophilus  and  St.  Cyril,  Archbishops  of 
Alexandria,  of  St.  Ambrose,  of  Dionysius 
Exiguus,  and  others.  This  era  is  still  used  by 
the  Copts  in  Egypt,  and  was  in  general  use 
throughout  the  West  of  Europe,  until  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  Era  of  Constantinople  y  called  also  the 
Byzantine  era ;  it  reckons  from  the  Creation, 
which  it  places  in  5508  b.c.  It  was  formerly 
in  use  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  is  still  used 
by  the  Albanians. 

The  Hegira,  the  Mussulman  era,  dating 
from  Mohammed's  flight  from  Mecca  in  622. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  found  that 
the  calendar  founded  by  Dionysius  Exiguus 
upon  that  of  Augustus  was  defective,  owing 
to  the  solar  year  consisting  of  365  days,  five 
hours,  forty-nine  minutes,  instead  of  365  days, 
six  hours,  as  had  been  reckoned.  Conse- 
quently, the  calendar  had  fallen  ten  days 
wrong,  and  the  vernal  equinox  fell  on  the 
11th  instead  of  the  21st  of  March.     Conse- 


quently, Pope  Gregory  XIII 
1582  should  consist  of  365  days 
a  year  ending  a  century  shou 
sex  tile,  with  the  exception  of  thi 
fourth  century.  Thus  1700  i 
not  leap-vears,  nor  will  1900 
2,000  will.  All  the  West 
countries  gradually  adopted  t 
before  the  end  of  the  sixt 
except  Great  Britain,  which 
it  until  1751.  The  dislike  whi 
the  rural  population  to  the  cl 
entirely  passed  away  but  th 
writer  has  heard  old  people  ' 
averring  on  the  authority  of  the 
that  Old  Christmas  Day  was  ti 
evidence  being  that  their  beet 
on  Old  Christmas  Eve.  In  1 
East  generally,  the  Old  Style  i 


DE8IDWIUS, 

Rotterdam,  Oct.  28th,  1467. 
a  physician  named  Gerard, 
between  which  and  Desiderios 
does  not  at  first  sight  appear  tc 
the  son  dropped  in  early  lid 
remarks  on  this  : — "  In  his  yo 
name  of  Erasmus,  having  befo 
of  Gerard,  which  in  the  Gei 
means  'amiable.'  Following 
learned  men  of  those  times,  ' 
give  their  names  a  Latin  or 
called  himself  Desiderius,  whic 
Erasmus,  which  in  Greek,  ha 
nification  as  Gerard."  A  nol 
Holland  that  Erasmus  was  ret 
child,  though,  on  the  other  1 
that  his  father,  on  discoverin 
marks  of  talent,  resolved  to  gi 
education  in  his  power.  Both 
may  be  true.  The  wretched 
of  school  learning  then  in  fa 
bably  against  the  genius  of  a 
boy,  ana  when  he  was  afterwai 
years  of  age,  to  school  at  D 
time  one  of  the  best  in  the  1 
classical  literature,  he  gaine 
that  one  of  the  masters  prophe 
"  he  would  one  day  prove  the  e 
of  all  Germany."  While  at 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  fatk 
the  latter  died  of  the  plague  at 
on  a  visit  to  her  son,  and  her  1 
long  survive  her.  The  plagw 
from  school  when  he  was  I 
upon  which  his  guardians,  w 
treated  him  very  badly,  resol' 
get  what  little  fortune  he  hat 
hands,  to  force  him  to  entc 
Accordingly  he  passed  several 
from  one  convent  to  another, 
while,  to  hate  much  that 
system,  and  gaining  that  intt 
of  the  corruption  of  the  Q 
afterwards  showed  in  the  bo 
on  the  subject.     He  waa  a] 
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e  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  to 
in  the  University  of  Paris. 
)ils  were  some  English  noble- 
rly  William  Blount,  Lord 
hose  invitation  he  tirst  visited 
ore  going  to  Paris  he  was 
by  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht.  He 

when  he  came  to  England, 
e  the  acquaintance  of  those 
m  his  name  is  always  asso- 
olet,  afterwards  Dean  of  St. 
omas  More.  With  their  aid 
ful  in  introducing  at  Oxford 
novelty,  the  study  of  Greek, 
this  language  had  been  utterly 
many  people  were  alarmed, 
might  tend  to  shake  the  faith 
ien  at  the  university.  About 
tlished  hid  Adage*,  and  several 

Latin.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  son  of  one  of  the  royal 
with  him  visited  Italy.  His 
led  him  to  Rome,  and  the  lead- 
lat  city  vied  with  each  other  in 
is  to  one  so  distinguished  for 
his  exertions  as  a  restorer  of 
he  accession  of  Henry  VIII., 
i  him  to  return  to  England  to 
age  of  the  young  king,  to  whom 

well  known.  He  willingly 
g  Colet  on  his  arrival  that 
country  which  had  furnished 
ny  learned  and  generous  bene- 

the  single  city  of  London." 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  while 
q  wonderful  rapidity  an  attack 
I  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  he 
list  of  Folly,  a  composition 
m  him  the  hatred  of  the 
In  1512,  Dr.  Fisher,  Bishop 
appointed  him  to  the  Lady 
ssorship  of  Divinity  at  Cam- 
ras  still  Greek  professor  at 
ctor  of  Aldington,  in  Kent, 
was  busy  with  the  preparation 
w  Testament,  and  when  it  was 
ed  to  take  it  to  Basel  for  pub- 
e  leaving  England  he  visited 
1  afterwards  wrote  a  pamphlet 
the  lavishness  with  which  the 
oaa  a  Becket  was  decorated, 
lar  work,  the  Colloquies,  was 
against  monks,  pilgrimages, 
saints.  He  and  Colet,  each  in 
y,  were  trying  to  restore  the 
its  simplicity,  and  were  thus 
iation  of  the  great  Reforma- 
»n  soon  after.  It  has  been 
mce  to  his  part  in  this  great 
ismus  laid  the  egg  and  Luther 
3e  left  England  in  1514,  and 

his  great  work  appeared  at 
>reek  Testament  ever  printed, 
tnied  by  a  Latin  translation, 
stations  reflecting  on  the 
his  time.    Although  greatly 


opposed  to  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
corruption  which  existed  in  the  Romish 
Church,  he  never  really  joined  the  Reforma- 
tion, for  he  had  no  grand  enthusiasm  as 
Luther  had.  Consequently  he  cut  himself 
adrift  from  the  Reformers  by  degrees.  In  a 
letter  to  Leo  in  1520  he  disclaimed  fellowship 
with  Luther,  and  in  1524  he  wrote  against 
him,  and  Luther  sorrowfully  declared  that  he 
was  no  better  than  a  sceptic  and  Epicurean. 
One  of  his  publications  was  dedicated  to  Pope 
Adrian  VI.,  and  Paul  III.  is  said  to  have 
designed  for  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  him  quiet.  But  his 
arduous  study  and  roaming  life  had  under- 
mined his  constitution,  and  he  declined  the 
honour.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  pub- 
lished his  editions  of  the  Fathers.  He  died  at 
Basel  in  1536,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral. 


I.— The  followers  of  the  opinions 
of  Thomas  Erastus,  a  celebrated  physician 
and  theologian.  He  was  born  at  Baden  Dour- 
lach,  in  Switzerland,  in  1524;  died  1583.  His 
family  name  was  Lieber,  or  Beloved,  which 
he  Latinised  into  Erastus.  He  studied  at 
Basel,  then  went  to  Italy,  and  took  his  M.D. 
at  Bologna ;  he  became  physician  and  coun- 
cillor to  the  Elector  Palatine,  Frederic  III., 
who  made  him  Professor  of  Physic  in  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  He  wrote  some 
celebrated  medical  works,  but  his  fame  as  an 
author  rests  chieiiy  on  his  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversies. In  his  book  de  Caend  Domini  he 
upheld  the  figurative  meaning  of  the  words 
"  This  is  My  Body,"  etc.,  and  defended  it  at 
the  conference  of  Maulbronn  [1664]  against 
Dr.  Johann  Marbach,  a  Lutheran  minister  of 
Strasburg.  His  chief  work,  however,  was 
his  Explieatio  Qtuutioni*  Gravissimm  de  Excom- 
municationc,  written  in  the  form  of  Theses 
directed  against  Caspar  Olevianus,  the  head 
of  a  strong  Calvinist  party,  who  wanted  to 
confer  on  ecclesiastical  tribunals  the  power  of 
excommunicating  and  punishing  heretics. 
Erastus  denied  the  power  of  any  but  civil 
magistrates  to  indict  these  penalties.  Bcza 
wrote  a  treatise  in  opposition  to  Erastufc, 
which  was  considered  as  conclusive  by  his 
party.  Church  discipline  was  established, 
and  Erastus  was  its  first  victim,  being  ex- 
communicated on  a  charge  of  Unitarianisn). 
Many  eminent  men  have  held  the  same  views 
of  Church  Government ;  among  them,  Cranmer, 
Solden,  Lightfoot,  Hobbes,  etc.  The  term 
Erastian  has  long  been  a  favourite  term  of  re- 
proach in  Scotland,  and  Erastianistn  is  now 
held  to  mean  the  doctrine  of  State  supremacy 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  or  denying  the  power 
of  the  Church  to  alter  any  of  her  own  laws 
without  the  consent  of  the  State. 

Erastus's  work  on  Ecclesiastical  Excom- 
munication was  not  published  till  six  years 
after  his  death.  It  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish in  1669,  and  again  in  1845  by  Dr.  Robert 
Lee,  of  Edinburgh. 
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Erkenwald,  St.,  is  allowed  by  all  to  be 
the  son  of  a  king  of  the  East  Angles,  but  it 
is  not  certain  whether  Offa  or  Annas  was  his 
father.  His  early  history  is  obscure ;  he 
is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Stallington  in 
Lindsey,  and  his  early  education  was  com- 
mitted to  Mellitus,  who  was  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don from  604  to  619.  After  leaving  him,  he  led 
a  holy  and  retired  life  at  home.  His  sister 
was  »t.  Ethelburga,  who,  following  his  ex- 
ample, devoted  herself  to  the  service  of  God. 
Erkenwald  was  above  fifty  years  old  when  he 
built,  in  conjunction  with  Frithewald,  a 
monastery  at  Chertsoy,  and  retired  thither 
with  a  number  of  monks.  The  foundation  of 
this  house  is  said  to  be  about  666,  in  the 
reign  of  Egbert,  and  threo  years  later,  he 
built  a  convent  for  his  sister  at  Barking  in 
Essex.  On  the  death  of  Wina,  Bishop  of 
London,  Erkenwald  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him,  and  he  was  consecrated  by  Theodore, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  675,  undor 
whose  guidance  he  did  very  much  for  his 
diocese.  The  history  of  this  period  is  so  ob- 
scure, that  very  little  detail  is  left  of  his  life, 
but  the  great  honour  and  reverence  shown  to 
his  memory  prove  that  he  was  no  ordinary 
benefactor  to  his  city.  The  Venerable  Bede 
tolls  us  in  general  terms  that  he  lived  a  holy 
and  laborious  life,  and  that  many  miracles 
were  done  in  favour  of  such  as  honoured  his 
memory ;  it  is  said  that  the  sick  were  cured 
by  being  placed  in  the  carriage  he  used  in  his 
illness.  Tho  exact  year  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  but  it  seems  clear  that  he  was  alivo 
in  692  from  a  charta  of  King  Ina  dated  in  that 
year,  in  which  that  prince  says  he  had  advised 
with  Erkenwald,  ono  of  his  bishops,  about 
making  such  laws  as  were  conducive  to  the 
peace  of  his  kingdom  and  the  salvation  of  his 
own  soul.  He  died  at  Barking,  and  thero 
was  a  quarrel  between  that  monastery  and 
the  one  at  Chertsey  as  to  which  should  have 
the  honour  of  receiving  his  remains  ;  but  he 
was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 
In  1148  his  relics  were  removed  to  a  new 
shrine,  at  which  offerings  were  made  and 
miracles  recorded  till  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Until  that  time  the  Church  kept 
two  days  in  his  honour,  April  30th,  as  the 
probable  day  of  his  death,  and  Nov.  14th,  the 
day  of  his  translation. 


I,  Erbnezer,  an  eminent  Scottish 
divine,  was  born  at  Dryburgh,  June  22nd, 
1680.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Henry  Erskine, 
formerly  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the 
north  of  England,  had  been  expelled  in  1662, 
and  had  retired  to  Dryburgh,  where  he  had 
suffered  much  religious  persecution.  After 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  he  became  minister 
of  Chirnside,  and  here  Ebenezer  was  educated 
until  he  was  fourteen,  when  he  entered  tho 
University  of  Edinburgh,  taking  his  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1697.  In  1702  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  at  Kirkcaldy,  and  in  the  following 


year  was  ordained  minister 
For  some  time  his  nervousnaa 
was  a  serious  drawback  to  his  ^ 
about  two  years  this  wore  off, i 
the  most  eloquent  and  nn 
preacher  in  the  neighbourhood 
only  his  own  parishioners,  but 
rounding  parishes,  came  in  a 
him.  We  are  told  that  at  Comi 
people  travelled  sixty  miles 
Portmoak  services,  and  at  oi 
were  2,067  communicants.  In 
became  concerned  in  the  con! 
arose  with  regard  to  a  book 
broad  views  by  Edward  Fish 
Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,  tl 
admirers  of  which  were  know; 
Men."  The  book  was  condf 
General  Assembly  as  conta 
tural  doctrines,  whereupon  Er 
a  representation  on  the  subje 
signed  by  twelve  ministers,  an 
doctrines  were  defended, 
brethren  received  <a  rebuke  fro 
Assembly,  and  the  matter  w 
drop,  but  immediately  afterw 
controversy  arose,  respecting 

?arishioners  to  choose  their  < 
n  1731,  after  long  discussioi 
Assembly  decided  that  when  tl 
vacant  parishes  devolved  upoi 
one  or  more  of  their  numbei 
with  the  heritors  and  elders  si 
of  their  minister.  The  decisio 
dissatisfaction,  and  in  1732  a  ] 
dress,  signed  by  forty-two  i 
presented,  but  was  not  allowe 
Erskine  was  one  of  the  petit 
anger  against  the  Assembly,  ! 
somewhat  violent  sermon  agaii 
the  following  Sunday.  This  * 
by  another  sermon,  some  montl 
the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirti 
some  abusive  reference  to  the  r 
Assembly  who  had  passed  tl 
Synod  held  a  Council  on  the  • 
demn  the  expressions  which  fc 
but  could  not  induce  Erskine  to 
formal  rebuke  was  administf 
effect  of  which  was  that  he  I 
against  the  Act  of  Assembly,  \ 
this  by  three  friends.  The  !i 
moned  to  appear  before  the  An 
fused  to  obey,  and  on  being  ■ 
their  ministerial  functions,  1 
notice  of  the  sentence.  Tfc 
declared  to  be  no  longer  no* 
Church,  but  Erskine  announo* 
of  still  holding  office,  and  € 
communion  with  other  memll 
Covenanted  Church  of  Scotlani 
celebrated  Secession,  the  data 
November,  1742.  Immediafc 
the  four  friends  met  near  Kin 
themselves  into  the 
Erskine  being  made  first 
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ml  Assembly,  with  a  view  to  healing  the 
at,  empowered  the  Synod  to  restore  the 
tiers  to  their  functions,  but  Erskine  de- 
ll to  make  any  concessions,  and  as  the 
■ionista  continued  to  attack  the  Estab- 
i  Church  by  every  means  in  their  power, 

were  finally  deposed  from  their  office. 

circumstance  roused  the  sympathy  of 
people,  and  by  1742  the  Secessionists 
so  increased  in  number,  that  they  had 
ity  ministers  in  the  Associate  Presbytery. 
their  violence  was  something  marvellous. 

r>  Whiteiield  was  at  this  time  in  the 
of  his  fame.  The  Secessionists  desired 
to  visit  Scotland,  and  to  become  asso- 
d  with  their  movement.  When  he 
ntd  in  Scotland  he  preached  his  first 
ion  in  a  Secessionist  pulpit.  A  few  days 
•  he  was  called  on  to  give  his  pledge  that 
wild  preach  in  no  other  class  of  pulpit. 
by  r "  said  he.  "  Because  we  are  the  Lord's 
la,"  was  the  answer.  He  replied  that  he 
Dot  regard  questions  of  Church  govern- 
t  as  of  primary  importance,  and  would 
ca  the  Gospel  wherever  he  was  allowed. 
tnpon  they  passed  a  resolution  that  they 
Id  have  no  more  to  do  with  nor  listen  to 
again;  and  they  published  the  most 
as  pamphlets  against  him,  calling  him 
fasting  curse,"  "a  child  of  the  devil, 
Bg  with  the  most  wicked  and  scandalous 
"  and  other  names  too  shameful  even 
In  a  very  short  time  this  spirit  of 
>  turned  in  upon  itself ;  dissensions  sprang 
■tong  them,  and  their  quarrels  grew  so 
I  that,  in  1750,  some  of  them  attacked 
•pinions  of  Erskine  and  some  of  his 
T,  and  the  matter  was  brought  before 
Associate  Synod,  who  pronounced  a 
bob  of  excommunication  on  Erskine. 
■now.]  It  was  a  great  grief  to  him,  and 
fallowed  shortly  after  by  the  death  of  his 
and  brother.  His  health  gave  way 
r  the  repeated  sorrows,  and  he  died  at 
lag,  June  2nd,  1754,  in  his  seventy-fourth 
His  brother,  Ralph  Erskine  [<*.  1752], 
famed  him  in  the  secession,  was  a  popular 
*er,  and  author  of  Gospel  Sonnets,  and 
other  religious  works. 


>,  Thomas,  of  Linlathen,  a  lay- 
who  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  on 
leottish  Church,  and  on  English-spoken 
Bgr  generally,  was  born  in  1788,  the  son 
avid  Erskine,  Writer  to  the  Signet  in 
iNrfrh,  and  was  a  descendant  of  the  Earl 
tr,  the  Regent  in  the  days  of  James  VI. 
as  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Durham, 
tedied  for  the  Bar.  During  that  time 
ta  the  intimate  friend  of  Cockburn, 
and  Jeffrey.  In  1816  his  elder  brother 
nd  left  him  a  family  estate,  whereupon 
ired  from  the  Bar  and  gave  himself  to 
mdy  of  those  great  questions  which 
to  man's  highest  welfare.  His  essays 
etry   beautifully  written,  and   full    of 


spiritual  insight,  but  they  gave  great  offence 
to  the  popular  prejudices  of  his  day,  and  on 
account  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  them,  he 
was  expelled  from  the  Scottish  Kirk.  He  be- 
longed in  the  main  to  the  same  school  of  theo- 
logy as  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  caring  little 
for  historical  criticism  or  the  external  evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  attaching  deep  importance 
to  spiritual  intuition.  The  Incarnation  of 
Christ,  he  said,,  was  the  manifestation  to  man 
of  an  eternal  sonship  in  the  Divine  nature, 
and  without  that  sonship,  earthly  relation- 
ships would  lose  their  sanction.  His  princi|*tl 
works  are  : — Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence 
for  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Religion  [1820], 
an  Essay  on  Faith  [1822],  The  Unconditional 
Freeness  of  the  Gospel  1.1828],  The  Brazen 
Serpent  [1831],  and  The  Doctrine  of  Election 
[1837],  etc.  He  did  not  write  any  books 
during  the  last  thirty-three  yeara  of  his  life, 
but  enjoyed 'a  close  and  affectionate  corre- 
spondence with  Maurice,  Stanley,  Carlyle, 
Bishop  Ewing,  etc.  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  1870.  His  letters,  edited  by  Hanna,  with 
reminiscences  by  Dean  Stanley,  have  been 
published  in  2  vols. 

Eschatoloffy. — The  study  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Future  State.  The  opinions 
which  have  been  held  in  the  Christian  Church 
may  be  classified  thus: — There  are  some  who 
hold  that  the  state  of  the  soul  is  irrevocably 
fixed  at  death.  This  may  be  said  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  the  avowed  doctrine  of  most  of  the 
Protestant  bodies,  though  there  are,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  many  shades  of  opinion 
on  a  question  so  confessedly  mysterious. 
[Conditional  Immortality,  Destruction  ism.] 
The  Church  of  Rome  holds  that  there  are 
three  states — Heaven,  Hell,  and  Purgatory  ; 
that  the  latter  state  is  that  into  which  those 
who  have  died  in  faith  pass,  before  reaching 
the  blessedness  of  heaven.  [Purgatory.] 
There  have  been,  again,  others,  from  the 
beginning  of  Christianity,  who  have  held  that 
there  is  universal  hope,  and  that  even  the 
wickod  may  be  converted  in  the  unseen  world, 
and  so  be  saved.  [Universalis  ]  As  re- 
gards children,  idiots,  and  the  ignorant,  it 
will  only  be  in  accordance  with  our  intuitive 
convictions,  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture, 
and  with  the  analogy  of  God's  moral  go- 
vernment in  this  life,  to  believe  that  the 
change  at  death  admits  of  discipline,  change, 
and  purification,  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  tidings  of  reconciliation.  In  Bai clay's 
Apology,  the  Quaker,  expressing  his  belief  in 
the  Atonement,  also  holds  a  state  of  grace 
for  everv  man  who  does  not  resist  it.  The 
Church  of  England,  in  1662,  when  the  Prayer 
Book  was  last  revised,  made  a  bold  advance. 
Then,  for  the  first  timo,  appeared  the  rubric 
that  baptised  children,  dying  before  they 
commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved. 
Jeremy  Taylor  went  much  further  when  he 
taunted  the  Church  of  Borne  with  teaching 
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that  unbaptised  children  should  not  see  the 
face  of  God.  The  Church  of  England,  he 
says,  "  teaches  no  such  fierce  and  uncharitable 
doctrine.'*  Milton,  Isaac  Barrow,  and  Bishop 
Ken  are  on  the  same  side.  In  Ken's  Vinton 
of  Hades,  he  sees  "  infants  numberless "  in 
the  "  region  of  the  happy  dead,"  not  because 
they  have  been  baptised,  but  as  being  "  pure 
from  wilful  sin,"  and  *  *  numerous  souls  "  of 
Gentiles,  "trophies  of  universal  grace,  who 
ne'er  beheld  the  evangelic  light.'1  [Eternal 
Punishment.] 

Espousal.     [Marriage.] 

Essays  and  Reviews.—  The  title  of  a 
book  published  in  1860,  which  created  an 
immense  excitement  at  the  time,  but  is  now 
almost  forgotten.  It  consisted  of  seven 
articles,  the  authors  of  which,  as  the  preface 
stated,  "  wrote  in  entire  independence  of  each 
other,  and  without  concert  or  comparison." 
The  fact  was  that  the  publisher,  the  late  J. 
W.  Parker,  had  been  in  the  habit,  year  by 
year,  of  publishing  "Oxford"  and  "Cam- 
bridge "  essays.  They  had  that  year  fallen 
through,  and  he  applied  to  seven  writers  of 
his  own  thought  to  supply  him  with  material 
for  a  substitute  volume.  This  material  was 
as  follows  : — The  Education  of  the  World,  by 
Frederick  Temple,  D.D.,  head-master  of  Rug- 
by ;  Burnett's  Biblical  Researches,  by  Rowland 
Williams,  D.D.;  On  the  Study  of  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  by  Baden-Powell ;  The  National 
Church,  by  H.  B.  Wilson  ;  On  the  Mosaic  Cos- 
mogony, by  C.  W.  Goodwin ;  Tendencies  of 
Religious  Thought  in  England  [1688-1750],  by 
Mark  Pattison ;  On  the  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, by  B.  Jowett.  Two  of  these  writers — 
the  second  and  last — were  already  known  as 
writers  of  what  was  called  the  "Advanced 
Broad  School,"  and  Borne  alarm  was  expressed 
at  the  very  outset  by  the  religious  world;  an 
alarm  which  was  considerably  increased  by 
a  review  which  appeared  in  the  Guardian  by 
a  well-known  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  lie  began  by  drawing  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  two  of  the  essays  and 
the  other  five.  "  The  first  essay  contains 
little  or  nothing  which  need  give  pain  or 
occasion  surprise.  .  .  Mr.  Pattison' s  essay 
.  .  .  is  almost  entirely  of  an  historical 
character."  And  he  spoke  of  its  **  solid  and 
durable  truth."  The  rest  were  severely 
handled.  Probably  little  more  would  have 
Imhjii  thought  of  the  book,  but,  unfortunately, 
two  other  notices  came  out  which  changed  the 
situation.  The  West  minster  Review  taunted  the 
writers  with  holding  ultra- Rationalistic  views 
and  yet  remaining  in  the  Church;  and  the 
Quarterly,  by  the  forcible  but  rash  pen  of  Dr. 
Wilberf  orce,  took  the  same  line  from  an  oppo- 
site standpoint.  Then  the  storm  began.  The 
newspapers  were  crowded  with  letters  of  dis- 
may ;  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  con- 
demned the  book  as  heretical;  and  half  the 
clergy  of  England,  not  one  in  twenty  of  whom 


had  probably  read  the  book,  tigi 
against  it  on  the  ground  of  extra 
been,  not  too  fairly,  detached  fr 
text.  Two  volumes  were  puhlisl 
one  edited  by  Bishop  Wilberfoi 
E.  and  R.t  a  feeble  work ;  the  c 
Faith,  a  collection  of  essays,  ft 
very  able.  Two  of  the  essayists  w< 
— Dr.  Williams  by  his  bishop  I 
Salisbury),  and  Mr.  Wilson  I 
clergyman.  Out  of  the  many  < 
two  were  held  by  the  Dean  of 
Lushington,  to  be  proved — name 
of  Eternal  Punishment,  and  oft] 
of  Scripture.  Against  this  cond 
Essayists  appealed  to  the  Privy 
the  judgment  against  them  wai 
the  first  point  on  the  ground  t 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  th 
express  "  the  larger  hope  "  for  i 
on  the  second,  that  the  Church  h 
the  nature  of  Inspiration.  Some 
made  against  this  judgment,  bi 
ment  soon  subsided,  especially 
was  allowed  to  go  out  of  print. 

Essenes. — An  ancient  Jewi 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  who  lived  a 
and,  probably  for  that  reason,  f 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  I 
associated  with  the  world,  carrie 
occupations,  and  were  in  some  c 
and  the  Contemplative,  who  avoid* 
devoted  themselves  to  studying ' 
the  soul,  on  account  of  which  thf 
times  called  "Therapeut».,?  Boll 
an  ascetic  life,  and  were  remax 
purity  of  their  conduct.  They  1 
is  the  director  of  the  events 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  tl 
future  happiness  or  sorrow. 

Establishment.— A  term 
scribe  any  Church  regarded  as  f 
the  State.  That  religion  and  Um 
be  officially  connected,  seems  to 
almost  universal  idea  of  antiq 
cases  too  numerous  to  mention 
great  occasions  acted  as  the 
Later  on,  the  priesthood  beota 
from  the  sovereignty  ;  but  on  I 
appears  to  have  been  still  tht 
the  time  of  the  establishment  < 
Theocracy,  and  thus  Jeroboam  1 
sacrifices  at  the  inauguration  of ! 
and  idolatrous  worship  in  Betht 
Theocracy,  however,  the  priest 
given  to  Moses,  who  repreasi 
civil  government  and  Jehovah 
it,  but  to  Aaron  and  his  line* 
days  of  Christianity  the  wons. 
was  largely  kept  up  by  the  8M 
by  private  offerings  from  the 
Rome  was,  however,  liberal 
matters,  and  Christianity  was  a 
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by  the  Empire  as  a  religio 
i  not  licensed  by  authority. 
!  the  Romans  to  "  license  " 
h  they  found  prevailing  in 
ich  they  conquered,  and  to 
3ver  it.  Thus,  though  they 
to  interfere  with  the  cere- 
of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
noe  deposed  the  High  Priest 
le  Jews  to  choose  another. 

being  the  religion  of  any 

ot  recognised,  and  by  some 

of  the  emperors  was  perse- 

ind  of  its  illegality.    When 

Great  became  emperor,  he 

a  Christian,  and  made  the 
le  had  adopted  the  State 
nd  endowed  churches,  and 
ving  free  permission  to  all 
queath  their  fortunes  to  the 
as  assigned  in  each  city  a 
e  of  corn  for  the  sustenance 
i  the  poor  [Gibbon,  c.  xx.]. 
nwards  Christianity  became 
prised  by  every  State  which 
•uins  of  the  ancient  Empire, 
new  kingdoms  which  were 
le  dominions  of  Charles  the 

the  Papal  power  thus  made 
more  or  less  subject  to  the 
y  more  or  less,  because  the 
il  dominion  which  were  put 
Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent 
fully  admitted,  and  conflicts 
letiastical  and  civil  powers 
[Concordat.1  In  England 
nission  of  John,  and  the 
e  later  on,  show  the  extent  of 
Roman  Church  over  the  State, 
le  power  it  possessed ;  while, 
and,  the  legislation  of  the 
8  against  Papal  and  clerical 
ere  a  marked  protest  on  be- 
lational  independence  and  of 
icy.  [See  Green's  History  of 
?,  vol.  i.,  pp.  331-2.]    At  the 

Roman  authority  was  re- 
,  and  the  king  was  declared 
itters,  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
rch  of.]  But  the  identity 
f  England  before  and  after 
ed  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
iie  question ;  the  clergy  or- 

older  form  of  government 
leir  benefices ;  the  endow- 
ual  churches  remained  as 
bishops  received  their  orders 
tad  been  ordained  under  the 
Parker.]  It  would  there- 
>  say  that  the  establishment 
Df  England  dates  from  the 
VIII.,  unless  the  words  be 
ted  sense  that  the  State  was 

be  supreme  in  its  affairs, 
ly  it  was  the  Church  which 


claimed  to  be  supreme.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land claims  to  be  the  same  Church  that  has 
been  established  in  this  country  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  all  her  members  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve in  "  the  holy  Catholic  Church,"  or,  as  it 
is  expressed  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  "  one  Catho- 
lic and  Apostolic  Church."  In  a  manifesto 
put  forth  in  March,  1851,  by  the  two  arch- 
bishops and  twenty  bishops  of  England,  "  the 
undoubted  identity  of  the  Church  before  and 
after  the  Reformation  "  is  declared,  and  again 
mention  is  made  of  "  one  uniform  ritual "  de- 
creed, but  "  without  in  any  degree  severing  her 
connection  with  the  ancient  Catholic  Church." 
The  defenders  of  the  Church  thus  assert 
that  at  the  Reformation  she  asserted  her 
independence  of  Rome,  rejected  Roman  inno- 
vations and  errors,  and  returned  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  pattern  of  the  primitive  Church ; 
"the  face  has  been  washed,  but  the  features 
are  the  same  "  [Sir  R.  Phillimore]. 

The  Revolution  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
for  the  time  being  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
the  establishment  of  Independency  in  its  place. 
The  restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  followed 
by  that  of  Episcopacy.  But  in  Scotland, 
Presbyterian  ism  was  established  as  the  na- 
tional religion  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.  [Scotland, 
Church  of.]  In  1801,  on  the  Union  of  the 
English  and  Irish  Legislatures,  the  Episcopal 
Church  became  the  established  religion  of 
Ireland,  and  the  two  State  Churches  were 
united  under  the  title  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  But  as  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  were  Roman  Catholic, 
a  feeling  of  hostility  grew  steadily,  in  com- 
pany with  disaffection  arising  from  other 
causes,  and  in  1869  the  Irish  Church  was 
disestablished  [Ireland,  Church  of],  and 
there  is  in  that  country  no  religion  in  union 
with  the  State. 

The  arguments  respecting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  religion  turn  upon  two  main 
questions :  the  one  is  of  principle,  the  other 
of  expediency.  Its  defenders  hold  that  the 
State  is  bound  to  maintain  a  definite  religious 
system,  which,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Dr. 
Chalmers,  "  shall  make  Christianity  so  bear 
upon  a  population  as  that  it  shall  reach  every 
door,  and  be  brought  into  contact  with  all  the 
families."  And  the  same  writer  goes  on  to 
maintain  that  as  a  matter  of  expediency  the 
only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  by  a 
recognised  organisation.  The  opponents  of 
this  view  hold  that  there  is  political  and  social 
injustice  involved  in  giving  exclusive  privi- 
leges to  one  denomination  over  another.  In 
the  controversies  which  surround  this  ques- 
tion, three  lines  of  thought  are  to  be  dis- 
cerned. There  are,  first,  those  who  would 
keep  the  status  quo  in  the  belief  that  the 
present  system,  with  the  needful  reforms 
which  are  from  time  to  time  called  for,  is  the 
best  that  can  be  devised  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of    the    mass    of    the  population. 
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There  are,  secondly,  those  at  the  opposite 
pole,  who  would  disestablish  the  Church,  and 
some  of  whom  would  secularise  its  revenues, 
though  the  majority  of  religious  Noncon- 
formists profess  a  desire  to  leave  it  in  possession 
of  all  that  has  resulted  from  private  endow- 
ments  since  some  fixed  date,  to  be  chosen  on 
the  supposition  that  after  it  a  discriminating 
intention  to  endow  the  Church  as  then  known, 
and  distinct  from  other  religious  bodies,  may 
be  inferred.  And  there  is  a  third  party, 
which,  whilst  it  would  keep  the  Establish- 
ment and  its  revenues  as  a  State  religion, 
would  so  widen  its  basis  and  remove  the 
distinctive  formularies,  that  it  should  in- 
clude those  Christian  bodies  who  are  now 
outside  it.  But  probably  this  method  would 
settle  nothing.  The  first-named  class  object 
to  such  a  scheme  on  the  ground  that  the 
position  of  the  Church  is  that  of  a  religious 
teacher,  and  that  the  body  proposed  to  be 
substituted  would  be  without  any  definite 
religious  teaching  at  all ;  while  the  second 
maintain  that  a  grievance  would  still  remain 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  would  object  to  the 
Liturgy  and  ceremonial  still  left,  as  not  re- 
presenting the  religious  sentiments  of  some 
portions,  at  any  rate,  of  the  community. 

With  respect  to  the  advantages  to  a  Church 
itself  of  establishment,  opinions  differ  widely. 
There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  Church 
loses  her  liberty  through  her  union  with  the 
State,  and  would  be  stronger  if  freed  from 
State  control.  In  answer  to  that  the 
defenders  of  the  Establishment  maintain 
that  by  24  Henry  VIII.,  c.  12,  the  Crown  is 
supreme  over  all  manner  of  persons  in  the 
realm,  both  of  the  spiritualty  and  temporalty, 
and  in  all  causes  spiritual  or  temporal,  and 
that  therefore  State  control  is  unavoidable, 
and  that  not  only  the  Establishment,  but  all 
religious  bodies  in  the  kingdom,  are  subject 
to  it.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  kingdom  that  religious  bodies  be 
subject  to  the  Crown,  for  the  tendencies  and 
doctrines  of  religious  bodies  may  possibly  be 
prejudicial  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people.  Again,  Article  37  of  the  Church  of 
England  defines  this  State  control  to  be 
••  that  only  prerogative  which  we  see  to  have 
been  given  always  to  all  godly  princes  in 
Holy  Scripture  by  God  Himself."  It  is, 
however,  true  that  the  State  control  over 
established  Churches  does  extend  further 
in  practice  than  is  felt  by  unestablished 
bodies.  Against  this,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
be  set  the  practical  dependence  of  an  un- 
established ministry  upon  the  goodwill  of  the 
congregations,  which  is  well  known  to  have 
often  caused  lamentable  results.  The  truth 
appears  to  be  that,  as  regards  mere  advantage 
to  a  religious  body,  there  is  something  in 
each  system.  Neither  can  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment be  drawn  from  experience.  Amongst 
nearly  all  the  Continental  nations  estab- 
lishment is  the  rule;  the  Lutheran  Church 


in  one  of  its  forms  being  adopted  in 
by  the  more  northerly  free  races, ; 
Roman  Catholic  by  the  southern,  Rv 
hexing  to  the  Eastern  communion, 
cases  the  control  of  the  State  is  cons 
greater  than  in  England,  except  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  relations 
the  State  and  which,  where  establia 
usually  defined  by  a  formal  ini 
called  a  Concordat  [q.v.l.  In  the 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
Establishment,  though  it  is  remarfa 
the  Puritans  of  New  England  mad 
the  most  definite  attempts  on  recor 
to  establish  a  Church,  at  least  to  n 
State  itself  synonymous  with  the 
and  to  govern  the  whole  communi 
"  godly  "  principles.  In  most,  if  no 
free  British  Colonies  there  is  also  no  £ 
ment.  These  facts  prove,  at  least, 
tablishment  is  no  necessary  part 
Church  system,  and  that  whenever  so 
between  a  Church  and  the  State  is  d 
any  really  spiritual  mission  and  autl 
the  Church  cannot  be  altered  thereb; 
only  such  countenance,  or  favour,  <n 
ment,  as  is  bestowed  by  man,  that  i 
take  away. 

A  good  statement  in  favour  of  B 
ment  is  published  by  the  Society  for  1 
motion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  forai 
entitled  The  Case  for  Establishment  8t 
the  Rev.  T.  Moore.  For  the  other  si 
volume  published  by  Messrs.  Longmt 
/  would  Disestablish,  a  collection  of 
[Endowments.] 

Estate. — A  word  used  occasional!; 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  a  sss 
almost  obsolete,  e.g.  in  the  second  Go! 
Good  Friday  we  offer  prayer  for  "si 
of  men  "  in  the  Church,  hereby  ack* 
ing  an  equality  in  all  the  memben 
Church,  irrespective  of  their  temporal  l 
In  the  Office  for  the  Visitation  of  the! 
sick  person  is  required  to  examine  him 
his  estate  both  toward  God  and  man, 
spiritual  condition ;  and  a  deacon  at  I 
nation  is  charged  "  to  search  for  II 
poor,  and  impotent  people  of  the  pi 
intimate  their  eslaUs>  names,  and  plait 
they  dwell  unto  the  curate,  that  by  Ml 
tation  they  may  be  relieved  with  thfll 
the  parishioners.*'  Here  the  word  wot 
to  apply  to  their  temporal  condition  al 

Eternal  Punishment.  —  Tfcfl 

word  aidnios,  from  aidn,  "  age,"  is  tl 
in  our  Bibles  sometimes  "  eternal,**  M 
"  everlasting/ *  By  the  majority  of  V 
people  these  two  words  were  until  1st 
to  mean  the  same  thing,  and  "4 
would  have  been  received  as  a  perfsst 
lent.  But  a  fuller  examination  of  1 
will  show  that  this  does  not  of  j 
follow.  Between  "eternal**  and  M4 
lies  this  broad  distinction,  that  the  •) 
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)  a  region  which  is  out  of  time 
,  while  ••  endless  "  lies  within  condi- 
le.  When  we  speak  of  God  as  eternal 
iscious  that  we  are  accepting  a  truth 
can  indeed  believe,  though  it  is  ab- 
ut of  our  comprehension.  Now 
the  word  aionio*  may  mean  as  re- 
hire state,  it  is  certainly  used  with 
meaning  as  regards  visible  things, 
rhich  the  end  doe<*  not  appear."  It 
ies  used  for  the  beginning  of  the 
aetimes  for  the  end  of  it.  [See 
Greek  Concordance,  s.v.  aidn.~\     And 

there  have  been  always  some 
b  who  have  maintained  that,  seeing 
word  is  used  with  a  limit  in  re- 
visible  things,  the  possibility  of 
ings  unseen  cannot  logically  be  de- 
t  texts  which  have  been  adduced,  on 
le  by  those  who  hold  that  eternal 
less,  and  on  the  other  by  those  who 

the  poet  calls  the  larger  hope  [see 
i.  24;  Mark  ix.  41-48;  1  Cor.  xv. 
i.  ii.  4,  iv.  10],  might  convince  us 
is  an  absence  of  systematic  teach- 
ipture.  Isolated  texts  can  be  cited 
riew,  and  it  will  probably  be  felt  by 

study  the  Scripture  most  closely 
fit  express  the  sense  of  it  when  we 
te  intended  impression  of  the  whole 
is  subject  seems  to  be  one  of  solemn. 
h  more  or  less  of  uncertainty. 
»ular  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  to 
'  traced  to  mediaeval  theories  and 
lich  have  come  to  be  accepted  as 

doctrine,  but  which  were  in  fact 
m  it.  Much  of  the  language  of  the 
writers  was  derived  from  heathen 
notably  the  terrible  pictures  in 
nferno.  Still,  such  language  un- 
represented more  or  less  a  popular 
1  the  extent  to  which  it  passed 
?nt  theology  is  shown  not  only 
es  of  many  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
tat  of  Calvinist  theologians,  our 
ollok,  and  others.  It  cannot  be 
.  that  such  representations  were 
a  time  when  there  was  an  almost 
>usness  to  human  suffering,  and 
ture  was  actually  inflicted  to  an 
t  now  almost  defies  belief.  They 
leas  of  '*  Divine  justice "  drawn 
rbitrary  and  cruel  doings  of  human, 
its,  and  transferred  to  the  Eternal ; 
belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God 

while  obscured.    It  was  probably 

reaction  from    this   which   gave 

e  doctrine  of  purgatory,  as  actually 

the  lurid  light  shed   upon   the 

the  fierceness  of  a  dark  age.  In 
it  day  it  is  notable  that,  on  the 
site  sides,  language  is  used  which 
.  marked  contrast  to  that  which 
revailed.  In  all  ages  of  Christianity 
e  been  some  theologians,  such  as 
.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  St.  Chry- 


sostom  (in  some  of  his  writings),  who  havo 
expressed  what  Tennyson  calls  "the  larger 
hope,"  whilst  they  also  felt  that  on  such  a 
subject  it  does  not  become  man  to  dogmatise 
rashly.  But  besides  these,  there  are  others 
who,  maintaining  that  the  Scriptural  lan- 
guage precludes  belief  in  universal  salvation, 
yet  modify,  if  they  do  not  reject,  the  doctrine 
of  endless  pain.  Recent  treatises  have  dis- 
played a  larger  approximation  than  hereto- 
fore, even  between  universalists  and  those 
who  accept  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment. 
Most  Christian  universalists  admit,  that  while 
punishment  may  be  received  as  deserved 
chastisement,  and  lead  to  repentance  and 
salvation,  this  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of 
it,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  may  harden 
men  into  the  resistance  of  a  rebellious  slave. 
Recognising  this,  the  terrible  evil  of  sin,  and 
the  too  evident  fact  that  there  appear  around 
us,  even  now,  examples  of  apparent  personal 
antagonism  to  good  and  to  God,  they  will 
admit  that  there  must  be  for  such  an  appalling 
loss  both  in  blessedness  and  spiritual  growth, 
which,  relatively  to  others,  may  never  be 
recovered,  and  in  that  sense  may  be  termed 
eternal,  even  in  the  event  of  final  salvation. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  who  feel  bound  to 
believe  'in  punishment  as  endless,  find  it 
rather  in  moral  than  in  physical  suffering; 
in  the  awakened  consciousness  of  what  he  has 
become,  and  that  he  is  what  he  has  made 
himself,  on  the  part  of  the  sinner.  Some  such 
have  further  avowed  hope,  if  not  belief,  that 
even  then,  humble  acceptance  of  due  desert 
may  make  vast  difference  in  result,  and  that 
God  may  make  even  of  such  whatever  they 
are  yet  capable  of.  The  mutual  approach  of 
such  views  is  evident,  and  it  may  be  that  in  it 
rests  the  real  truth.  At  least  the  idea  of  a.  per- 
manent lots  (and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  word 
"  damnation  "  means  literally  '*  loss  ")  arising 
from  present  ill-conduct,  is  an  idea  which  we 
can  all  recognise  as  probable.  "I  have 
given,"  says  Cardinal  Newman,  "a  full  in- 
ward assent  and  belief  to  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment,  as  delivered  by  our  Lord 
Himself,  in  as  true  a  sense  as  I  hold  that  of 
eternal  happiness;  though  I  have  tried  in 
various  ways  to  make  that  truth  less  terrible 
to  the  reason  "  {Apologia,  p.  62]. 

In  1853  this  question  came  prominently 
forward  in  the  English  religious  world,  in 
consequence  of  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Maurice 
from  his  professorship  at  King's  College, 
London,  on  the  alleged  ground  that,  in  his 
recently  published  Theological  Etsays,  he  had 
denied  the  eternity  of  punishment.  He  de- 
fended himself  by  disclaiming  the  charge  of 
Universalism,  and  contending  that  "  endless  " 
is  not  a  correct  translation  of  aiOniot,  and 
that  he  entirely  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the 
creeds,  while  he  felt  "  that  *  God  is  love '  is 
the  deepest  of  all  theological  truths.'* 
[Mauricb.]  Much  information  concerning 
the  present  state  of  the  controversy  on  this 
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question  will  be  gained  from  the  following 
works : — Eternal  Hope \  by  Archdeacon  Farrar; 
What  is  of  Faith  concerning  Everlasting  Punish- 
ment  ?  by  Dr.  Puscy ;  What  is  the  Truth  con- 
cerning Everlasting  Punishment  ?  by  F.  N. 
Oxenham;  The  Spirits  in  Prison,  by  Dean 
Plumptre. 

Ethelard.  14th  Archbishop  ov  Can- 
terbury, lived  in  the  eighth  century.  He  was 
brought  up  as  a  monk,  and  had  the  govern- 
ment of  an  abbey,  and  was  promoted  to  the  See 
of  Canterbury  about  791.  He  found  the  church 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Kentish  nobles,  he  was  obliged, 
in  796,  to  leave  this  post,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Kenulf, 
King  of  Mercia.  Alcuin  seems  to  have  written 
him  many  letters  of  advice,  and  to  have  urged 
Offa  to  reinstate  the  Archbishop;  but  Offa 
died  shortly  afterwards,  and  for  the  next 
three  years  Canterbury  was  chiefly  ruled  by 
an  apostate  cleric  named  Edbert.  Offa  had, 
in  opposition  to  Archbishop  Lambert,  removed 
the  Archi  episcopal  See  to  Lichfield,  and  pro- 
cured  a  confirmation  of  this  translation  from 
Pope  Adrian;  and,  in  801,  Kenulf  writes  to 
Leo  III.  and  requests  his  Holiness  to  gratify 
the  general  desire  of  the  English  nation  so  far 
us  to  revoke  the  act  of  his  predecessor,  and 
restore  the  archbishopric  to  its  proper  place. 
Ethelard  went  to  Rome  with  this  request,  and 
his  mission  proved  successful.  On  his  return 
home  ho  called  a  Council  at  Clovesho,  not  far 
from  Rochester,  and  on  Oct.  12th,  803,  very 
sovero  canons  were  passed  against  those  who 
should  attempt  to  remove  the  Metropolitical 
See  from  Canterbury.  This  synod  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  number  of  bishops,  abbots, 
and  clergy,  a  list  of  whom  is  given  by  Sir 
Henry  Spelmnn  from  the  Records  of  Canter- 
bury.    Ethelard  died  in  805. 

Ethelbert,  St. — Ethelbert  came  to  the 
crown  of  Kent  about  560;  he  married 
Bertha,  a  Christian,  and  daughter  of  Charibert, 
King  of  France,  on  condition  that  she  should 
be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  Bishop  Luidard, 
who  came  over  with  her.  But  this  alliance 
did  not  procure  the  conversion  either  of  the 
king  or  nis  subjects;  that  was  reserved  for 
St.  Augustine.  Ethelbert  had  granted  to 
Bertha  for  her  worship  the  little  church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Canterbury,  which  had  formerly 
been  used  for  British  Christian  services. 
Augustine  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and 
from  thence  sent  to  Ethelbert,  who  kept  court 
at  Canterbury,  to  tell  him  that  he  was  come 
to  put  him  in  the  way  of  securing  a  more 
valuable  and  glorious  kingdom  after  death, 
than  that  he  now  enjoyed.  The  king,  with 
his  natural  humanity,  gave  the  missionaries 
leave  to  stay  where  they  were,  until  he  had 
considered  their  proposal,  and  in  the  mean- 
while he  ordered  that  they  should  be  supplied 


with  all  necessaries.     Some  days  site: 
to  them  and  declared  his  willingnea 
what  they  had  to  offer ;  but,  full  of 
tion,  he  would  not  meet  them  in  any 
but  only  in  the  open  air,  where  he 
himself  secure  from  any  magical  at) 
his  person  or  senses.     When  he  had 
to  their  discourse  with  attention  for  m 
he  expressed  himself  civilly,  but  in  i 
that  seemed  to  give  them  but  aland 
of    gaining  him  to  the    Christian 
"These,"  said  Ethelbert,  "are  inc 
words  and  most  agreeable  promises, 
are  new,  distant,  and  uncertain ;  an 
fore,  not  sufficient  to  prevail  with  me 
don  the  religion  of  my  ancestors.    1 
journey  hither  has  been  long  and 
difficulties,  and  undertaken  to  aarv< 
communicating  to  us  what  you  be! 
most  valuable,  and  take  for  truth.    1 
therefore,  be  so  far  from  treating  yo* 
you  shall  be  kindly  received  in  oar  dc 
allowed  to  settle  mere,  provided  wit! 
necessary,  and  have  free  liberty  torn 
conquests  you  can  in  favour  of  your  r 
He  performed  his  promise  by  xnt 
them  into  Canterbury,  the  capital  of  ] 
dom,  then  called  Dorobemia,  and  h 
worshipped  at  the  old  church  of  St 
At  length  Ethelbert  was  converted, 
baptised  on  Whit  Sunday,  June  2nd,  I 
old  Saxon  temple  was  made  over  to  A 
for  a  regular  place  of  Christian  won 
dedicated  to  St.  Fancras ;  both  this 
Martin's  were  outside  the   city  ws 
Augustine  was  consecrated  as  the  fir 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Ethelber 
mined  to  give  him  a  dwelling-place  I 
within  the  city ;  so  he  retired  himsel 
old  Roman  fortress  of  Reculver  ai 
Augustine  his  own  wooden  palace  in 
bury.     Of  this  gift  Dean  Stanley  w 
"  This  grant  of  house  and  land  to  Ai 
was  a  step  of  immense  importance,  1 
in  English  but  European  history,  bt 
was  the  first  instance  in  England,  m 
of  the  countries  occupied  by  the  bi 
tribes,  of  an  endowment  by  the  State, 
Martin's  and  St.  Pancras'  witnessed  I 
beginning  of  English  Christianity,  so 
bury  Cathedral  is  the  earliest  xnaam 
an  English    Church  Establishment- 
English  constitution  of  the  union  of 
and  State."    St.  Gregory  was  extreM 
to  hear  such  favourable  accounts  of  \ 
gross  of  Christianity  in  England,  audi 
Ethelbert  in  601,  exhorting  him  to  1 
ance,  and  holding  up  Constantino  m 
to  him  as  an  example  to  infl»m«  | 
Thus  encouraged,  he  gave  the  mW 
every  assistance  in  his  power,  buflfc  I 
in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  which  tij 
cated  to  the  Saviour,  and    cetiblifj 
Metropolitan     See     there.       Thosd 
cathedral  has  been  several  timet  if 
still  keeps  the  name  of  Christ  Choi 
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It  a  church  and  monastery  without 
>  of  the  city,  and  dedicated  it  to  St. 
id  St.  Paul,  and  endowed  it  very 
after  his  death  it  was  known  as  the 
)f  St.  Augustine.  St.  Andrew's 
it  Rochester  was  also  built  and  en- 
f  Ethelbert,  and  by  his  direction  St. 
le  built  a  church  at  Ely ;  this  was 
y  the  barbarity  of  Penda,  King  of  the 
i.  Ethelbert' s  zeal  was  not  confined 
nits  of  his  own  dominions;  he  pro- 
e  conversion  of  Sebert,  King  of.  the 
ions,  by  sending  Mellitus  to  preach 
and  his  subjects,  and  founded  the 
)f  St.  Paul,  at  London,  which  that 
aade  his  cathedral.  Ethelbert  died 
h,  616. 

lbnrffa,  St.,  was  the  sister  of  St. 
id,  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
'  of  a  King  of  the  East  Angles  (prob- 
a).  Erkenwald  built  for  her,  about 
*  669,  a  monastery  at  Barking,  in 
'here  he  placed  her  at  the  head  of 
>us  community  of  her  own  sex. 
so  unusual  to  have  monasteries  for 
n  England  at  that  time,  that  those 
led  to  spend  their  lives  as  nuns  were 
r '  sent  over  to  France,  and  either 
eir  days  there,  or  returned  to  their 
atry  full  of  experience  in  monastic 
?,  and  brought  up  others  in  the  same 
ildelitha,  who  was  sent  for  to  assist 
elburga,  was  probably  one  of  this 
and  they  together  established  such 
d  discipline  that  the  monastery  of 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
nd  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
10  was  contemporary  with  this  saint, 
'  miracles  said  to  be  performed  by  St. 
ga.  The  date  of  her  death  is  un- 
she  is  commemorated  on  Oct.  11th. 

ldreda,  St.,  Queen  and  Abbess,  was 
rhter  of  Anna,  King  of  the  East 
From  a  child  she  wished  to  lead  a 
al  life,  but,  greatly  to  her  distress, 
ats  married  her,  in  652,  to  Tondbert, 
f  Girwich,  in  East  Anglia;  he,  re- 
her  wishes,  allowed  their  marriage 
srely  nominal  Tondbert  died  soon 
d  Etheldreda  was  then  married  to 
King  of  Northumbria,  in  660,  he 
ig  to  her  resolution  of  perpetual 
;  but  after  a  time  he  repented  of  his 
and  at  last  he  begged  Wilfrid,  Arch- 
York,  to  use  his  influence  to  change 
si's  determination.  In  this  Wilfrid 
succeed;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  he 
tdvised  her  to  adhere  to  her  resolu- 
an  v  rate,  through  his  means  a  divorce 
ied  out,  twelve  years  after  their 
.  though  much  against  Egfrid's 
Etheldreda  retired  to  the  monastery 
gham,  where  she  received  the  veil  at 
is  of  St.  Wilfrid.  She  had  an 
Ely,  left  to  her  by  her  first  husband, 


and  here,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age, 
she  built  a  double  monastery,  but  the  nuns 
were  the  more  numerous.  She  became  the 
first  abbess  of  her  house,  and  maintained  in  it 
a  very  strict  discipline.  After  six  years  she 
died  of  the  plague,  June  23rd,  679.  She  made 
it  her  dying  request  that  she  should  be  buried 
with  the  other  sisters,  without  any  mark  of 
distinction,  and  this  wish  was  carried  out  by 
her  priest,  Huna,  and  she  was  buried  in  a 
wooden  coffin.  In  695,  Sexburga,  her  sister, 
who  had  succeeded  her  as  abbess,  ordered  her 
relics  to  be  taken  up ;  this  was  done,  and 
they  wese  enclosed  in  a  stone  monument  till 
1106,  when  Robert  of  Ely  had  them  removed 
with  great  solemnity  into  the  cathedral  church 
of  Ely.  In  1235,  Bishop  North  wold  caused  a 
new  shrine  to  be  made  for  the  saint;  this 
perished  at  the  Reformation. 

Ethelwald,  St.,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  ordained  priest  in  the  reign  of  Athel- 
stan,  by  Alphege,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
lived  with  him  for  six  years ;  he  then  went  to 
Glastonbury,  and  received  the  monastic  habit 
at  the  hands  of  St.  Dunstan.  In  954  he  be- 
came Abbot  of  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  and  in 
963  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dunstan,  and  Oswald,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  set  about  reforming  the  manners 
of  the  clergy.  He  ejected  some  of  the  secular 
clergy  of  his  cathedral  who  were  leading 
dissolute  lives,  and  filled  their  places  with 
monks  from  Abingdon.  He  is  said  to  have 
repaired  or  rebuilt  many  churches  in  his 
diocese,  and  to  have  founded  monasteries  in 
several  parts  of  England,  and  having  obtained 
a  grant  of  such  religious  houses  as  had  been 
plundered  or  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  rebuilt 
and  endowed  several  of  them,  particularly  that 
of  Ely,  where  Queen  Etheldreda  was  buried. 
Ethelwald  died  Aug.  1st,  984. 

Ethelwulf. — A  Saxon  king,  who  granted 
a  tithe  of  his  lands  to  the  Church.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation  from  the  original 
charter: — "I,  Ethelwulf,  by  the  grace  of 
God  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  at  the  holy 
solemnity  of  Easter,  for  the  health  of  my 
soul  and  the  prosperity  of  my  kingdom,  and 
the  people  committed  by  God  Almighty  to 
my  charge,  have,  with  the  advice  of  the 
bishops,  earls,  and  all  the  persons  of  condi- 
tion in  my  dominions,  fixed  upon  the  prudent 
and  serviceable  resolution  of  granting  the 
tenth  part  of  the  lands  throughout  our  whole 
kingdom  to  the  holy  churches  and  ministers 
of  religion,  our  subjects  officiating  and 
settled  in  them,  to  be  perpetually  enjoyed  by 
them  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  free  tenui  e 
and  estate :  it  being  likewise  our  will  and 
pleasure,  that  this  unalterable  and  indefeas- 
ible grant  shall  for  ever  remain  discharged 
from  all  service  due  to  the  Crown,  and  all 
other  incumbrances  incident  to  lay  fees. 
Which  grant  has  been  made  by  us  in  honour 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed  Virgin, 
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and  all  saints,  and  out  of  regard  to  the 
Paschal  solemnity,  and  that  God  Almighty 
might  vouchsafe  His  blessing  upon  us  and 
our  posterity.  This  charter  is  engrossed  and 
signed  in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  dcccliy.  Dated  at 
Easter,  at  our  palace  called  Wiltun.  Now, 
whoever  shall  be  disposed  to  make  an  aug- 
mentation to  our  grant,  may  God  Almighty 
reward  him  in  the  increase  of  his  posterity. 
But  if  any  person  shall  presume  to  alienate 
the  donation,  or  make  it  suffer  in  any  kind, 
let  him  give  an  account  of  it  before  the 
tribunal  of  Christ,  unless  he  repents  of  his 
injustice  and  makes  timely  restitution." 
The  charter  may  be  seen  in  the  Latin 
original.  It  being  so  famous  a  record  for 
settling  the  tithos  in  England,  some  people, 
anxious  to  find  arguments  to  weaken  its 
authority,  endeavour  to  limit  it  in  the 
extent,  and  object  that  Ethelwulf  was  only 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  as  appears  by  his 
style,  Rex  Occident  a  Hum  Saxonum,  and  not 
monarch  of  England.  This  law,  therefore, 
they  argue,  could  not  oblige  any  further  than 
Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  Dorset- 
shire, Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Berkshire, 
these  counties  comprehending  the  whole  of 
the  West  Saxon  dominions.  To  this  it  is 
replied,  that  he  is  styled  King  of  the  West 
Saxons  by  way  of  eminence,  not  exclusively, 
being  most  fond  of  that  title  upon  the  score 
of  its  being  his  father  Egbert's  hereditary 
kingdom  before  he  became  monarch  of  all 
England.  It  is  true  there  were  two  other 
petty  subordinate  kings  at  the  council  where 
this  charter  was  signed — viz.  Burhred  King 
of  Mercia,  and  Edmund  King  of  the  East 
Angles,  which  two  princes,  according  to 
Ingulphus,  consented  to  the  acts  of  the 
synod.  It  is  further  objected  that  the  King 
granted  only  the  tithes  of  his  crown  lands, 
not  in  Dominio,  but  in  Dominico  suo — not  in 
all  his  dominions,  but  only  in  his  demesne*. 
To  this  it  is  answered  that  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  to  summon  so  solemn  an 
assembly  of  the  principal  clergy  and  laity 
for  the  passing  away  of  a  private  bounty ; 
besides,  it  appears  by  other  authors — amongst 
them  Henry  of  Huntingdon — that  the  grant 
reached  to  the  whole  kingdom  in  general. 

Eton  Collage  was  founded  Oct.  11th, 
1440,  by  Henry  VI.,  on  the  model  of  Wyke- 
ham's  foundation  of  Winchester.  It  was 
intended  that  pupils  from  Eton  should  pro- 
ceed to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  as  the 
Winchester  boys  were  passed  on  to  New 
College,  Oxford.  It  had  originally  endow- 
ments for  a  provost,  ten  "  sad  "  priests,  four  lay 
clerks,  six  choristers,  twenty-five  poor  gram- 
mar scholars,  and  twenty-five  poor  men,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  pray  for  the  King.  Great 
changes  were  introduced  in  1872  by  the  Public 
Schools  Parliamentary  Commission.  Attached 
to  the  foundation  are  several  scholarships  at  | 


King' 8  College,  Cambridge ;  two  i 
at  Morton  College,  Oxford,  and 
livings. 

Eucharist. — One  of  the  nan 
the  Holy  Communion,  being  deriv 
Pauline  word  eucharislia,  "  thai 
[1  Cor.  xiv.  16;  2  Cor.  iv.  16, 
Eph.  v.  4 ;  Phil.  iv.  6 ;  CoL  ii. 
Thess.  iii.  9 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  iv. 
some  of  these  passages,  it  has  b< 
certain  divines  {e.g.  Bishop  Word 
Hook,  etc.)  that  there  is  special 
the  Holy  Communion,  but  this  n 
mitted  to  be  a  question  of  opinio) 
reason  of  the  application  of  it  t< 
nient  is  clear.  It  is  taken  from  tl 
of  the  institution  as  given  by  St. 
19J,  and  St.  Paul  [1  Cor.  xi.].  C 
said  to  have  given  thanks  [Gr.  em 
and  there  is  no  question  that  frc 
beginning  Christians  have  regard 
Wee  as  the  highest  act  of  Christu 
and  therefore  of  thanksgiving.  ] 
fore,  emphatically  "the  Euchi 
Christian  writers  from  the  first  ag 
Clement,  Origen,  etc.)  have  used  t 
this  sense,  and  it  was  Latinised  li 
brew  •'  Amen  "  as  soon  as  the  Chu 
Latin-speaking  lands.  The  first  I 
Tertullian,  uses  it.  The  controv< 
have  arisen  concerning  the  Holj 
are  manifold.  That  which  specia 
itself  with  the  name  Eucharist  is  1 
whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Bo 
explicit  in  answer,  for  it  calls  thii 
"the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass."  Tb 
England  calls  it  "  this  our  sacrifit 
and  thanksgiving."  But  such  del 
short  of  the  Roman  doctrine,  as  ' 
by  the  Roman  definition  of  sac 
oblation  of  a  sensible  thing  ma 
through  a  lawful  minister  by  a  ret 
the  thing  offered,  to  testify  Got 
authority  over  us,  and  our  entire 
on  Him."  Thus  theologians  ho 
thing  offered  must  be  visible,  beoai 
pertains  to  external  worship,  that 
offered  to  God  alone,  because  He 
Lord  of  life  and  death,  and  tha 
must  take  place  in  the  thing  oi 
must  convey  it  directly  to  God 
and  that  it  must  be  a  substitution 
of  the  victim  for  the  life  of  thai 
behalf  it  is  offered.  It  is  clear  thai 
of  England,  by  rejecting  the  i 
Transubstantiation,  does  not  accq 
of  the  sacrifice.  But  a  doctrine  of 
sacrifice  is  admitted  by  some  of  I 
writers  of  the  Anglican  communi 
Mede,  Archbishop  Bramhaii,  Jen 
Bishop  Bull,  John  Wesley,  and  I 
haps  we  may  venture  to  quote  fra 
of  Dr.  Hook  the  doctrine  which 
first  named  would  accept  as  expfi 


'  The  chief  reference  to  the  sacrifice 
mi  belongs,  according-  to  the  right 

to  the  sacramental  wit  of  the 
L  The  mcriflce  of  the  Crone  is  ex- 
id  represented  before  God  and  men, 
d  symbols  of  the  bread  and  wine : 
road  and  wine  being  duly  consecrated, 
o  the  worthy  communicants,  to  all 
nd  purposes,  virtually  and  interpre- 
he  Body  and  Blood  of  that  precious 

God.  who  was  once,  and  once  for 
A  npon  the  Cross  ;  and  by  partaking 
we  become  partaken  of  the  atoning 
The  grand  Sacrifice,  once  offered, 
led  and  communicated  to  individual 

in  the  Eucharist,  by  and  through 
crated  symbols,  but  it  is  not  repeated. 
lb  Eucharist  is  regarded  as  a  feast 
>t  great  sacrifice  "  [  The  Eueharitt  a 
a  Sermon  preached  in  1846].  Some 
irmisla  have  avowed  a  belief  not  very 
art  of  the  above,  except  as  regards 
ied  efficacy  or  necessity  of  "  conse- 
™  and  very  recently  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
a  Congregational  manual,  expressed 

to  an  element  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
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from  others  in  that 


itei,  or  "  Praying  People."-  So 
im  their  regarding  prayer  as  the  ono 

their  salvation.     Neander  says  that 

their  origin  in  Syrian  Monachism. 
propagated  itself  from  the  second  half 
orth  century  down  to  the  sixth,  and 
liter  -  effects  even  to  later  times. 
were    called    sometimes     after    the 

those  who  at  different  times  were 
dere — Lampetiana,  Adelphians,  Eu- 
,  and  Marcianists ;  *  sometimes  after 
eculiarities  supposed  to  be  observed 
— Euchites,    Mussalians    (from    the 

on  account  of  their  theory  about 

inward  prayer;  also  Choreutes 
-ir  mystic  dances;  Enthusiasts,  on 
of  the  pretended  communications 
ley  received  from  tho  Holy  Spirit, 
■carded  all  manual  labour  as  being 
bancs  to  their  state  of  inward 
and  were  the  Jinl  meitdicant  friar*. 
ndamenlal  principle  was  that  every 
ngs  into  the  world  an  evil  spirit, 
ibom    he    lives,  and    that,   though 

might  clip  away  the  earlier  sins, 
yet  remained,  and  that  the  new  sins 
■ould     constantly    germinate    could 

overcome  by  true  inward  prayer, 
nked  on  themselves  as  exalted  far 
?er  Christians,  because  they  believed 
es  to  be  recipients  of  special  spiritual 
on,  and  they  therefore  thought  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church  a  matter  of 
ioe   for   them  ;   yet  they   joined    in 

KuitIhh,  in  eichuiKer  under  the  Em- 
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the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. in  order 
that  they  might  be  considered  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  They  considered  fire 
as  the  creative  principle  of  the  universe- 
It  was  difficult  to  get  any  clue  to  their  doc- 
trines, as  they  thought  it  right  to  conceal 
from  ordinary  men,  yet  enslaved  by  sin, 
the  higher  truths,  until  their  senses  were 
spiritualised  to  receive  them.  Flavian,  Bishop 
of  Antiocb  [about  381],  managed  to  enter  into 
a  conference  with  Adclphius,  their  superior, 
pretending  to  agree  with  him,  and  thus  enticed 
him  to  a  confession,  which  he  made  use  of 
against  Adelphius  and  his  whole  sect.  The  first 

Sublic  action  taken  against  them  was  at  the 
ynod  of  Sida,  in  Pomphylia,  in  383.  They 
were  many  times  condemned  in  various 
dioceses ;  one  important  condemnation  waa 
issued  at  Constantinople  in  427,  which  was  con- 
firmed at  the  Council  of  Ephesos,  in  431,  A 
book  called  Aic/ticon,  by  one  of  their  body,  was 
produced  at  this  council  and  condemned;  it 
was  almost  their  only  literary  production. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  Greek 
Church,  there  was  a  numerous  sect  under 
the  name  of  Euchites,  or  Enthusiasts,  who 
believed  in  one  perfect  original  Being,  from 
whom  they  derived  two  sons,  the  good  and 
evil  principle,  the  relation  between  whom 
seems  to  have  constituted,  according  as  it 
inclined  one  way  or  the  other,  to  an  absolute, 
or  to  a  relative  dualism — a  main  difference, 
and,  indeed,  the  ground  of  two  several 
parties  in  this  sect.  To  this  same  distinc- 
tion may  bo  referred  the  main  difference 
between  the  Bogomiles  and  the  CHtharians 
[Novatians],  of  whom  the  Euchites  may  be 
called  the  precursors. 

Encholoffion- — The  chief  book  of  the 
liturgy  of  the  Eastern  Church.  In  its 
simplest  form  it  contains  only  the  liturgies 
of  Chrysostom  and  Basil,  and  the  so-called 
liturgy  of  Gregory  the  Great.  Jt  generally 
includes  also  offices  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  and  other  forms  of  prayer. 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  Euchologion  w»s 

been  compiled  before  that  date,  but  this  is 

EttdoxUUlS. — Heretics  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, so  called  from  their  founder,  Eudoxius, 
Bishop  of  Germania,  in  Syria,  who  beenmo 
Bishop  of  Antioch  in  357,  andfour  years  later 
of  Constantinople.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Afitius  and  Eunomius,  and  held  their  views  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  tho  Father,  and 
alsodenied  the  Trinity.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  mischievous  of  the  Arians,  and  his  doc- 
trines were  condemned  by  the  Councils  of 
Seleucia  [369]  and  Lampsacus  [365].  He  was 
banished  for  a  short  time  by  Constantino,  but 
held  tho  See  of  Constantinople  until  his  death 
in  370. 
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Churches  concerning  Monothelitism.  Pope 
Martin  I.  had  been  deposed  in  653  because 
he  had  denounced  the  Emperor  Constans' 
declaration  called  "  The  Typo/'  and  had  also 
excommunicated  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Eu genius  was,  in  654,  chosen  in  his  place,  but 
was  not  lawfully  Pope  till  Martin's  death  in 
the  next  year.  The  messengers  who  were 
sent  to  Constantinople  to  announce  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Emperor,  returned  to  Rome  with 
a  rather  unorthodox  confession  of  faith, 
acknowledging  one  will  in  Christ  and  also 
two.  Eugenius  was  rather  disposed  to  sign 
it,  but  the  clergy  and  people  would  not  allow 
it.  Another  evidence  of  his  want  of  zeal  is, 
that  he  neglected  Martin  during  his  last 
years,  leaving  him  almost  to  starve.  Euge- 
nius was  said  to  be  very  good  to  the  poor,  and 
it  is  probably  this  that  has  gained  for  him  the 
name  of  saint.  He  died  in  657,  and  is  com- 
memorated on  June  2nd. 

ZSunoniians. — An  Arian  sect  of  the 
fourth  century,  who  took  their  name  from 
Eunomius.  He  was  born  at  Dacora,  in  Cap- 
padocia,  and  came  to  Alexandria  in  356, 
where  he  became  the  pupil  and  secretary  of 
Aetius,  from  whom  he  imbibed  his  extreme 
Arian  views.  He  accompanied  Aetius  to  the 
Arian  Council  at  Antioch,  in  358,  and  was 
there  ordained  deacon  by  Eudoxius,  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  through  whose 
influence  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Cyzicus,  in 
360,  but  in  the  same  year  was  deposed  and 
banished  in  consequence  of  his  Arian  views.  He 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Anomceans,  who 
were  henceforth  called  Eunomians.  He  died 
about  394.  His  doctrine  concerning  Christ 
was  that  He  was  a  created  Being,  of  a  nature 
unlike  that  of  God,  and  that  the  Son  of  God 
did  not  substantially  unite  Himself  to  the 
human  nature,  but  onlv  bv  virtue  of  His 
operations.  The  Holy  Spirit,  he  said,  was 
the  first  among  the  created  natures,  formed 
according  to  the  command  of  the  Father,  by 
the  agency  of  the  Son ;  which  Spirit,  as  being 
the  first  after  the  Son.  has  received,  indeed, 
the  power  to  sanctify  and  to  teach,  but  wants 
the  divine  and  creative  power.  Eunomius 
was  the  first  who  discontinued  baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  substituting  words 
which  made  it  a  baptism  in  the  Name  of  the 
Creator  and  into  the  death  of  Christ.  He  had 
a  great  literary  reputation  ;  he  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Romans,  forty  epistles,  an 
Apology  for  his  doctrines,  and  an  Exposition  of 
Faith.     The  Latter  work  alone  is  extant. 

Enphemia,  St.,  Virgin  and  Martyr  of 
Chalcedon,  in  he  fourth  century.  She  suf- 
fered in  the  persecution  by  Galorius  [307].  A 
church  was  built  over  her  tomb,  in  which  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  was  held  in  461,  and 
the  success  of  that  assembly  was  largely  at- 
tributed by  the  Fathers  to  her  prayers.  Her 
relics  were  removed  in  the  seventh  century  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  in  Constantinople, 


and  four  churches  were  built  in  that  city  to  her 
memory.  Constantino  Copronymua  threw  her 
relics  into  the  sea,  but  it  is  said  that  they  wen 
rescued  and  deposited  in  a  small  island,  whence 
Constantino  and  Irene  had  them  removed  to 
Constantinople  in  796.  She  was  regarded  M 
the  patroness  of  Chalcedon. 

EusabiilS,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Pa- 
lestine, and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  age,  was  born  in  Palestine  about  jlh. 
260,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Galenas, 
and  during  the  bishopric  of  Dionysias, 
Having  been  ordained  presbyter  byAgapiss, 
Bishop  of  Caesarea,  Eueebius  net  up  a  school 
in  that  town ;  he  also  assisted  his  friend  Psav 
philus  in  the  copying  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
the  works  of  Origen.  In  309,  the  last  perse- 
cution of  Diocletian  broke  out,  and  Ensebint 
suffered  the  sorrow  of  seeing  many  of- hi 
friends  and  of  his  flock  destroyed  by  it, 
notably  the  "holy  and  blessed  Pamphuu," 
as  Eusebius  calls  him,  who  suffered  martff* 
dom  after  two  years'  imprisonment.  Probably 
Eusebius  shared  the  imprisonment  with  hut 
for  they  were  engaged  together  in  a  defend 
of  Origen,  which  must  have  necessitated  con- 
stant intercourse,  and  it  would  be  diffias 
otherwise  to  explain  his  escape  from  martyr* 
dom.  In  313,  peace  was  restored,  and  soon 
after  Eusebius  was  appointed  to  the  bishoprie 
of  Caesarea.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Alio 
controversy  his  sympathies  were  on  the  side 
of  Arius,  thinking,  with  some  other  bishops  of 
Palestine,  that  he  was  persecuted  too  harshly 
by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  Eue- 
bius  wrote  to  Alexander  in  favour  of  Anal, 
and  not  having  interest  enough  to  procure  nil 
being  restored,  allowed  him  and  his  partisan! 
the  privilege  of  meeting  in  their  churches,  01 
the  condition  that  they  submitted  to  tk 
jurisdiction  of  their  bishop,  and  made  hunts) 
application  to  be  restored  to  his  commnnkn. 
When  the  Council  of  Nicasa  assembled,  in  3% 
Eusebius  took  a  leading  part  in  it,  probably 
for  the  reason  that  he  stood  high  in  the  faToaf 
of  the  Emj>eror  Constantino.  After  mac* 
discussion  he  agreed  with  the  rest  in  coiidenB- 
ing  the  Arian  heresy,  and  subscribed  to  ffti 
doctrines  of  the  Nicene  Cieed,  though  ob- 
jecting at  first  to  the  words  "  of  the  aaai 
Biibstancc,"  to  which  he  afterwards  cea- 
sented  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  as* 
because  the  words  had  formerly  bees  ■ 
use  in  his  own  Church  of  Caesarea.  On*  - 
work  in  which  the  Council  was  engaged  w* 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute  concerning  ta# 
time  of  keeping  Easter,  and  it  has  been  at* 
serted  that  the  cycle  of  nineteen  yean,  or 
Golden  Numlwr,  was  determined'  at  this 
time,  and  that  Eusebius,  being  the  no* 
learned  member,  was  entrusted  with  tiw 
arrangement ;  but  in  the  documents  contain- 
ing accounts  of  the  proceedings,  there  ia  M 
mention  of  the  method  of  calculating  Easter, 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Council  only 
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the  old  Metonic  cycle  which  had 
ed  for  this  purpose  by  Anatolius, 
a,  about  a.d.  284.  Eusebius  was 
the  Council  of  Antioch,  in  330,  when 
,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  against  whom 
tad  brought  charges  of  Sabellianism, 
xl,  and  the  See  offered  to  Eusebius. 
lioes  of  the  people  were  too  strong 
m  to  admit  of  his  accepting  the 
attended  the  Councils  of  Ca^sarea 
which  were  held  to  examine  the 
tf  St.  Athanasius ;  but  the  proceed - 
stopped  by  the  flight  of  the  accused 
itinople  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor, 
nl  therefore  gave  sentence  of  con- 
against  St.  Athanasius.  Immedi- 
rwards  the  Emperor  Constantino 
amnions  to  the  bishops  to  appear  at 
,  on  the  occasion  of  the  thirtieth 
y  of  his  accession,  when  the  dedi- 
to  take  place  of  a  basilica  built 
of  Calvary.  A  synod  was  held  for 
e  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
ie  various  disputants,  which  had 
desired  by  the  Emperor  and  by 
The  event  is  marked  by  the  re- 
of  Arias  to  communion.  Eusebius 
*  same  time,  selected  to  justify  the 
js  against  St.  Athanasius  to  the 
and  he  made  a  panegyrical  oration 
e  to  the  occasion,  which  was  after- 
>ended  to  his  Life  of  Constantino. 
tot  only  survived  this  festival  by 
ve  months.  He  died  in  337,  and  it 
L  that  Eusebius  died  two  years 
is  certain  he  was  not  living  in  341, 
id  Aracius  in  possession  of  the 
n  that  year.  Eusebius  was  a  volu- 
riter;  he  is  known  chiefly  by  his 
and  Ecclesiastical  History,  both  of 
«ar  to  have  been  published  in  325. 
her  historical  works  he  wrote  a 
mphilus  and  the  Life  of  Constantino 
rote  innumerable  Letters,  Defences, 
pes,  and  various  doctrinal  works. 

ins,  Bishop  of  Samosata,  makes 
■able  figure  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
>roved  one  of  the  greatest  supports 
odox  faith  against  the  Arians.  He 
ive  of  Samosata,  in  Syria,  on  the 
he  Euphrates,  of  which  city  he  was 
lop  in  the  reign  of  Constantius. 
s  heard  of  him  till  Meletius  was 
the  See  of  Antioch,  in  361.  Con- 
tsembled  a  council  at  Antioch  with 
?  condemning  the  terms  Consubstan- 
'iferent  in  substance,  and  thus  to 
imo  medium  between  the  Catholics 
ire  Arians.  The  bishops  who  met 
•asion,  among  whom  was  Eusebius, 
that  the  Church  of  Antioch  might 
i  with  a  bishop,  for  Eustathius  had 
id  by  the  Arian  party,  and  Eudoxius, 
r  had  chosen  in  his  room,  had  been 
to  Constantinople.    Meletius    was 


elected  by  both  Catholics  and  heretics,  and 
the  writing  which  contained  the  free  act  of 
both  sides  for  his  election,  and  was  subscribed 
by  all  the  bishops,  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
Eusebius.  The  first  discourse  the  new  bishop 
made  sufficed  to  show  the  Arians  that  they 
were  mistaken  in  their  man,  and  when  he  had 
only  been  in  possession  of  the  See  for  a  month, 
they  prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to  banish  him, 
and!,  further,  to  demand  from  Eusebius  the 
writing  which  confirmed  Meletius's  election. 
This  he  firmly  refused  to  give  up  without  the 
express  consent  of  all  concerned  in  it,  and  on 
the  Emperor  threatening,  if  he  refused,  to  cut 
off  his  right  hand,  he  calmly  extended  both 
his  hands,  and  declared  he  would  lose  them 
)>oth  rather  than  part  with  so  flagrant  a  proof 
of  Arian  injustice.  Thenceforth  the  Arians 
looked  on  him  as  a  dangerous  enemy.  On 
the  accession  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  the  exiled 
bishops,  both  Catholic  and  heretic,  were  rein- 
stated in  their  Sees,  and  in  363  his  successor 
Jovian  restored  peace  to  the  Church,  and  gave 
Meletius  the  liberty  of  convening  a  council  at 
Antioch,  at  which  Eusebius  and  twenty-five 
other  bishops  all  declared  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  as  established  by  the  Council  of 
Nice. 

In  370  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Csesarea  in 
Cappadocia  was  vacant,  and  Eusebius,  being 
urged  thereto  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  went 
thither,  and  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  election  of  St.  Basil,  who  became  one  of 
his  most  ardent  friends.  It  is  said  that  for  a 
time  he  travelled  disguised  as  a  soldier,  in 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  in  order  to 
fortify  the  orthodox  Churches,  and  to  ordain 
presbyters  and  deacons  wherever  they  were 
wanting.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  was  the 
Eusebius  who  presided  at  the  Council  of 
Gangra  [372  or  373],  which  condemned  the 
heresy  of  Eustathius  [q.v.],  but  it  is  not 
absolutely  certain.  From  a  letter  of  St.  Basil, 
in  373,  we  learn  that  Eusebius  had  successfully 
interfered  to  secure  the  election  of  an  orthodox 
bishop  at  Tarsus,  and,  indeed,  he  worked  so 
untiringly  against  the  Arians  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceal  the  hand  which  every  day 
gave  some  stroke  to  their  party,  and  tank  their 
interest  wherever  it  was  employed ;  and  at 
length  they  prevailed  with  Valens,  who  was 
devoted  to  their  sect,  and  who  had  hitherto 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  left  him  un- 
molested during  his  bitter  persecutions  of  the 
orthodox,  to  order  his  banishment  into 
Thrace.  Eusebius  was  at  Samosata  when  the 
messenger  came,  late  in  the  evening;  he 
begged  him  to  conceal  his  business,  for,  know- 
ing the  affection  of  his  people,  he  said,  "  If  it 
takes  air,  the  people  will  fall  on  you,  throw 
you  into  the  river,  and  then  I  shall  be  charged 
with  your  death."  He  then  went  calmly 
through  his  usual  devotions,  and  late  at  night 
he  left  his  house  on  foot,  attended  only  by 
ono  trusty  servant,  who  carried  after  him  a 
pillow  and  a  book.  With  this  slight  provision 
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he  took  a  boat  to  Zeugma,  about  seventy  miles 
down  the  river.  This  event  is  generally  fixed 
at  373.  At  break  of  day  the  whole  town  was 
in  an  uproar,  and  many  of  his  friends  followed 
him  to  Zeugma,  urging  his  return,  but  he 
refused,  urging  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  for 
submitting  to  the  powers  in  being.  They 
then  besought  him  to  let  them  supply  him 
with  money  and  comforts  for  his  journey,  but 
he  would  only  accept  a  trifling  sum,  and 
having  prayed  with  his  flock,  and  exhorted 
them  to  uphold  tho  apostolical  doctrine,  he 
pursued  his  journey  into  Thrace.  Both  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzcn  and  St.  Basil  wrote  to 
him,  commending  his  courage  and  constancy. 
His  flock  left  his  successor,  Eunomius,  a  man 
of  gentlo  temper,  in  complote  isolation,  and  ho 
retired,  and  in  his  place  Lucius  was  appointed, 
a  rough  and  oppressive  man.  In  378  Valens 
died,  and  his  successor,  Gratian,  permitted 
Eusebius  to  return.  Thus  restored  to  his  post, 
ho  began  to  consider  tho  distressed  condition 
of  the  Churches  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria, 
which  were  deprived  of  their  pastors.  His- 
torians tell  us  (though  it  would  bo  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  See)  that  he  consecrated 
bishops  for  Berea,  Hierapolis,  Cyrus,  and  other 
Sees.  He  was  about  to  ordain  Maris  at  Dolica, 
a  small  town  in  Syria,  when  an  Arian  woman 
throw  a  tile  from  the  top  of  her  houso,  which 
broke  his  head,  and  he  died  in  a  few  days. 
Anxious  to  imitate  his  Divine  Master,  he  mado 
his  attendants  promise  that  the  woman  should 
not  be  prosecuted.  He  is  venerated  as  a 
martyr  in  the  Latin  Church  on  June  21st, 
and  in  the  Eastern  Church  on  June  22nd,  but 
both  agree  that  he  died  in  380. 

Eustathians. — A  sect  resembling  the 
Euchites.  They  took  their  name  from  Eu- 
stathius,  a  monk  living  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, who,  under  pretence  of  a  more  perfect 
way  of  living,  introduced  several  erroneous 
opinions  and  practices  contrary  to  the  usages 
of  the  Church.  He  was  formerly  Bishop  of 
Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  and  was  deposed  by  the 
Council  of  Gangra,  the  date  of  which  is  un- 
certain. Tho  bishops  who  met  there,  in  their 
synodical  epistle  charge  him  and  his  partisans 
with  these  errors : — [1]  With  condemning  mar- 
riage and  parting  women  from  their  husbands. 
[2]  With  quitting  the  public  congregations 
and  setting  up  private  meetings.  [3]  With 
encouraging  servants  to  leave  their  masters, 
and  children  their  pirents,  nnder  a  pretence 
of  living  in  a  more  self-denying  way.  [4] 
With  allowing  women  to  wear  men's  clothes. 
[6]  With  rejecting  the  fasts  appointed  by  the 
Church,  and  practising  other  days  of  abstin- 
ence according  to  their  own  fancy,  not 
excepting  Sunday.  [6]  With  forbidding  to 
oat  flesh  at  any  time.  [7]  With  rejecting  the 
ministrations  of  married  priests.  [8]  With 
paying  no  regard  to  consecrated  places  and 
the  tombs  of  martyrs.  [9]  With  maintaining 
that  nobody  could  be  saved  without  parting 


with  all  his  estate.  These  doctrines  timd 
condemned  in  twenty  canons  inserted  in  to 
Codo  of  CanoQS  of  the  Universal  Church. 

EustatMns,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  «* 
born  at  Side,  in  Pamphylia,  in  the  fantk 
century.  He  was  translated  against  hii  will 
from  Berea  to  Antioch  on  the  death  of  Ffcfe 
gonus  [3231  Two  yean  later  he  sauted  it 
the  General  Council  of  Nice,  where  he  made 
a  considerable  figure,  and  opened  the  traoi 
with  a  speech  to  the  Emperor  Conftantnu. 
His  zeal  against  the  Arians  caused  them,  it 
330,  to  calumniate  him,  and  they  charged  him 
with  Sabellianism  and  immorality.  Then, 
false  charges  gaining  credit,  he  was  unctDoav 
cally  deposed,  notwithstanding  the  oppoatiot 
of  several  bishops  ;  but  the  people  of  Antiod 
mutinied  to  keep  him  with  them.  The  £w* 
bians  applied  to  the  Emperor,  and  charged 
Eustathius  with  maltreating  the  Emperort 
mother  and  being  the  cause  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. Constautine,  believing  this  inform* 
tion,  banished  Eustathius  to  Trajanopolia,  it 
Thrace,  where  he  diod  about  337.  Accordnf 
to  St.  Jerome,  this  bishop  was  the  first  wbe 
wrote  against  Arianism.  He  was  the  anther 
of  many  tracts  and  homilies,  and  of  a  treatiti 
against  Origen.  The  last  is  the  only  work  d 
his  extant. 

Euthymius,  St.,  the  Archimandrite, ml 
born  at  Alelitene,  in  Armenia,  in  377.  Be 
was  at  an  early  age  placed  under  the  caretf 
Otreius,  bishop  of  his  native  town,  and  m 
his  ordination  as  presbyter  he  had  charge  d 
all  the  monasteries  in  the  neighbourhood. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  went  to  Jen-, 
salem  to  visit  the  holy  places,  and  settled  fcr 
the  next  five  years  in  a  community  of  roods 
at  Pharan,  about  six  miles  from  Jenualea 
Here  ho  formed  a  great  friendship  with  t 
hermit  named  Theoctistus,  and  after  a  ton 
they  determined  to  live  apart  from  the  woiM 
in  a  cave  in  the  wilderness.    This  thev  after- 

• 

wards  turned  into  a  church,  and  built  a  i 
tery  close  bv.     A  storv  is  told  of  a  woodeAl 
cure  effected  by  the  prayers  of  Euthymiwel., 
Tcrebon,  the  son  of  Aspebetus,  prince  of  Alj 
Saracens.     In  consequence  of  this  the 
party  became  Christians.     He  was  visited  »f  | 
Peter,  Bishop  of  tho  Saracens,  on  his  war  to; 
tho  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431.     Euthyn 
was  very  zealous  in  his  defence  of  the  ortk»»| 
dox  faith  against  the  Nestorians  and  Eety- j 
chians.  and  is  said  to  have  been  inaUimusfliN 
in  persuading  the  Empress  Eudoxia  to  re- 
nounce Eutychianism.     He  died  in  473,  ati 
received  saintly  honours  in  the  East,  wfekh 
were  also  recognised  in  the  Roman  Calendar. 

Eutropins. — A  reader  in  the  Church 
Constantinople    in  St.    Chiysostom's  f~ 
After    the   banishment  of   this  Father 
cathedral  was    set  on    fire,   and 
was  tortured  to  mako  him  confess  that 
Chrysostom's  clergy  were  concerned  in  tail 


but  he  resolutely  declared  thu 
sod  died  under  tortures  of  the  meet 
barbarity. 

Itin-nn — -The  follower*  of  Euty  ches, 
1  Presbyter  of  Constantinople  in  the 
ury.  The  first  notice  we  have  of 
nt  he  left  his  cloister  to  raise  his 
inxt  Nestorius  at  the  Council  of 
□  431.  He  fell  into  a  fresh  heresy 
xmceming  the  nature  of  Christ, 
Dg  that  one  nature  only  existed  in 
imely,  that  of  the  Incarnate  Word, 
ed  liia  argument  so  far  as  to  an- 
he  humanity  of  Christ.  Domnus, 
arch  of  Antioch,  is  said  to  have 
lutyches  before  the  Emperor  Theo- 
of  reviving  the  Apollinarian  heresy. 
,  notice  was  taien  of  it  till,  in  MB, 
lyuod  of  Constantinople,  he  was 
i  Flavian,  Patriarch  of  that  city,  by 
lusctiius  of  Dorylaium,  in  Phrygia 
At  first  he  haughtily  refused  to 
hen  summoned  before  the  Synod ; 
the  third  summons,  and  just  as  the 
-ere  about  to  proceed  with  him  ao- 
o  ecclesiastical  law,  aa  one  who,  by 


d  confessed  that  )i 


•  presented  himself ;  not  alone,  how- 
,  accompanied  by  a  large  train  of 
jlditrs,  and  notables  of  State,  who 
t  part  with  him  till  the  Synod  gave 
mise  that  be  should  be  permitted  to 
i  safety  to  his  cloister.  Neander 
p.  207)  thus  speaks  of  his  trial: — 
es  proteased  to  be  unwilling  to  hold 
except  what  he  found  expressly 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  rever- 
ie said,  the  sayings  of  the  older 
eachers  :  tut  they  could  net  pmua,  in 
Ac  authority  of"  nOe  of  faith;  fir  they 
'ret  from  error,  and  they  lomttinui  con. 
out  another.*  To  all  questions  pro- 
him  concerning  Christ,  lie  had  always 
e  same  reply :  '  I  confess  him  to  be 
the-  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ;  His 
do  not  allow  mvself  to  comprehend.' 
in  being  pressed,  he  declared  that  he 
3d  suppose  there  were  two  natures 
ip  Incarnation,  but  that  after  it  he 
ofess  but  one  nature.  By  this,  be- 
qnestion,  Eutyches  intended  to  say, 
(hich  was  meant  by  the  adherents  of 
jndrian  system  of  doctrine,  that  two 
honld  be  distinguished  in  conception; 
tctual  manifestation  only  the  one 
f  the  Logos  become  flesh  must  be 


efirt  l»Tin#  his  cloister.  The  original 
of  hi>  declaration,  in  words,  cannot.  It  !• 
ndKlj  ■scertained.  Eutrchee  sad  his 
Hfted  that  bis  wordi  had  not  been  failh- 
rtwi ;  aad  the  dapntiH  theuiwi™  did 
t  tbrv  might  bars  taken   some  f  ' 


recognised.  But,  by  his  rude  form  of  ex- 
pression, he  furnished  occasion,  it  must  be 
jcknowlodged,  for  many  suspicions  of  heresy, 
to  those  who  fastened  only  on  the  letter  of 
Ihe  expression,  as  though  he  believed  in  a 
pre-existence  of  Christ's  humanity,  and  ths 
like.  Furthermore,  Eutyches  was  wont  to 
;all  the  body  of  Christ  the  body  of  God  ;  and 
though  he  did  not  deny  that  Christ  possessed 
i  human  body,  yet  it  seemed  to  him  derogatory 
to  its  dignity,  as  the  body  of  God,  to  call  it 
the  same  in  essence  with  other  human  bodies. 
A  certain  mistaken  and  undefined  feeling  of 
reverence  kept  him  from  this.  True,  he 
would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  expressing 
himself  precisely  as  the  Synod  required  that  he 
should,  although  he  had  never  hitherto  ex- 
pressed himself  thus  ;  but  yethewoulduotcon- 
sent  to  condemn  the  opposite  form  of  expres- 
sion, which  in  truth  appeared  to  him  the  better 
One.  Since,  then,  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  recognise  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
nor  to  join  in  the  formula  of  condemnation, 
the  Svnod  gave  sentence  against  him  that  ha 
shoulu  be  divested  of  all  his  spiritual  titles, 
and  excommunicated  from  the  Church." 
Eutyches,  with  the  aid  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  Dioscurus,  and  Chrysaphiua,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  men  of  the  court, 
applied  to  the  Emperor  for  a  new  trial.  He 
declared  that  the  prooeedings  against  him 
illegal,  that  his  sentence  of  condemna- 


and  that  many  t 
made.  The  Emperor  ordered  a  revision  of  the 
earlier  prooeedings,  but  Flavian  would  not  be 
influenced  in  bis  judicial  actions  by  fear  of 
the  Imperial  power,  and  the  revision  only 
resulted  in  a  confirmation  of  the  sentence. 
Eutyches  had  said  at  the  Synod  of  Constanti- 
nople that  he  would  consent  to  profess  his 
belief  in  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  if  the 
Bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Home  would  also 
approve  of  it.  He  well  knew  the  feeling  of 
Dioscurus,  and  he  trusted  to  be  upheld  by 
Leo  the  Great,  from  the  manner  in  whieh  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  monkish  party  in  the  contest  with  Nes- 
torius. What  he  aimed  at  was  an  appeal  to  a 
General  Council,  to  bo  attended  by  both  tho 
other  Patriarchs.  Flavian  was  desirous  of 
preventing  such  a  meeting,  as  he  said  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  sufficiently 
decided  against  Eutyches.  Leo  also  thought 
the  council  inadvisable,  and  proposed  to  be 
arbiter  between  the  other  parties;  but  the 
Emperor  had  already  summoned  the  new 
council.  It  opened  at  Ephesus,  449 ;  Dios- 
curus was  named  by  the  Emperor  president  of 
tho  council,  and  tho  judges  of  Eutyches— 
Flavian  and  Eusebius,  for  example — were  to 
attend  the  Council,  not  as  j  udges,  not  even  as 
voters,  but  to  learn  the  decision  of  the  council. 
Of  course,  Eutyches  was  reinstated,  but  the 
unorthodox  proceedings  of  this  council  have 
caused  it  to  be  justly  branded  in  Church 
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history  with  the  name  of  the  Robber  Synod. 
[Ephe8U8,  Robber  Council  of.] 

The  sudden  death  of  Theodosius  II.,  in  450, 
changed  the  state  of  affairs;  Marcian,  who 
succeeded  him,  was  orthodox.  He  convened  a 
General  Council  to  meet  at  Nice,  in  451;  630 
bishops  had  already  assembled  there,  but  some 
fanatical  ecclesiastics,  monks  and  laymen, 
probably  belonging  to  the  party  of  Dioscurus, 
created  such  a  disturbance  there  that  it  was 
transferred  to  Chalcedon,  where  it  was  decided 
to  draw  up  a  profession  of  faith  on  the  dis- 
puted question.  Neander  describes  this  council 
at  length,  and  after  speaking  of  the  various 
controversies  between  the  different  branches 
of  the  Church  says  [vol.  iv.,  p.  228] :— «« The 
commissioners  declared,  though  doubtless  after 
many  other  things  had  transpired  which 
have  not  been  reported  to  us,  '  Dioscurus  had 
avowed  it  as  his  doctrine  that  Christ  consists  of 
two  natures,  but  could  not  allow  that  two 
natures  subsisted  in  Christ.  Leo  teaches  that 
two  natures  are  united  without  confusion, 
without  change,  and  without  separation,  in 
one  and  the  same  Christ.  With  which  of 
those  two  do  you  agree  ? '  The  bishops — who 
could  hardly  all  of  them  have  been  the  same 
as  had  opposed  every  change  in  the  ancient 
creed — now  exclaimed,  *  We  all  have  the  same 
faith  with  Leo ;  whoever  contradicts  this  faith 
isaEutychian.'  Upon  this  the  commissioners 
suggested,  that  nothing  more  was  needed  than 
to  receive  into  the  creed  that  article  from  the 
letter  of  Leo.  After  this  proposal  had  been 
generally  received,  they  held  with  the  select 
committee  a  secret  meeting,  in  which  the  new 
symbol  of  faith  was  drawn  up  accordingly. 
In  this  it  was  defined  that  tho  one  Christ, 
Son,  Lord,  Only-begotten,  should  bo  recog- 
nised in  two  natures,  so  that  all  confusion, 
change,  and  division  of  the  natures  is  ex- 
cluded. No  one  should  be  allowed  to  profess 
any  other  creed  than  this,  to  teach  or  to 
think  otherwise." 

Eutyches,  who  had  already  been  banished 
by  the  Emperor,  was  condemned,  and  Dios- 
curus shared  the  same  fate.  Of  the  last  days 
of  Eutyches  nothing  is  known.  Eutychianism 
was  afterwards  merged  in  Monophysitism. 
[Monophysites.] 

Eutychius,  St.,  was  born  in  Phrygia, 
about  512.  His  father,  Alexander,  was  an 
officer  in  the  guards  under  Justin  I.,  a  great 
favourite  with  that  Emperor,  and  his  successor, 
Justinian,  and  served  under  the  celebrated 
Bel i  sari  us.  The  education  of  Eutychius  was 
confided  to  his  maternal  grandfather,  Hesy- 
chius,  a  man  of  remarkable  sanctity  as — some 
say,  treasurer  of  the  Church  of  Augustopolis, 
and,  according  to  others,  a  bishop.  He  after- 
wards pursued  his  studies  at  Constantinople, 
and  formed  a  design  of  becoming  a  monk,  but 
was  diverted  from  it  by  the  Bishop  of  Amasea, 
Metropolitan  of  Pontus,  who  designed  him  to 
fill  a  vacant  See  in  that  province.   With  this 


view  he  received  the  tonsure,  andC 
of  thirty  was  ordained  priest  Butd 
politan  changed  his  mind,  ano»« 
another  to  the  bishopric,  so  Eu^» 
free  to  carry  out  his  original  w— -■ 
entered  the  monastery  at  AmasesB 
lived  for  ten  years  in  retirement, 
the  Emperor  Justinian  had  ciilleg— 
Council  to  meet  at  Constantino^! 
Three  Chapters,  i.e.  three  docum.«i 
by  three  different  authors,  whicA 
pected  to  contain  or  favour  the  erron 
tonus.  The  Bishop  of  Amasea  betsj 
Eutychius  to  represent  him  at  tbd 
Mennas,  then  Patriarch  of  Conston 
received  him  at  his  own  house,  ind  a 
have  predicted  to  his  clergy  that  "thi 
would  be  Lis  successor."  This  pro* 
Mennas  died  on  Aug.  25th,  552,  tni 
chius  was  proposed  by  the  Emperor 
patriarchate.  The  council  was  opened 
553,  and  Eutychius  presided  at  it,  \ 
Vigilius,  although  then  at  Const* 
did  not  think  fit  to  appear  at  the  sync 
Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antic 
there  with  one  hundred  and  for 
prelates  of  their  jurisdictions.  S 
opposed  the  errors  in  question,  am 
set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
The  Three  Chapters  were  condemned, 
years  later,  on  his  refusing  to  f 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  Body  of  CI 
incorruptible,  he  was  deposed  by 
Justinian,  who  had  him  arrested  by  1 
soldiers  while  celebrating  the  Holy 
nion.  They  seized  him  and  took  him  I 
monastery,  called  Choracudis,  and  th 
ing  day  removed  him  to  that  of  t 
near  Chalcedon.  He  was  then  trii 
assembly  of  bishops,  and  many  ridica 
trifling  charges  were  brought  forwav 
tence  was  pronounced  against  him,  a 
banished  to  one  of  the  islands  in  the  F 
and  then  removed  to  the  monasteryof 
Here  he  remained  for  twelve  yean, 
stathiua,  a  priest  of  Constantinople, ' 
with  him  in  his  exile,  and  wrote 
records  several  miracles  said  to  hi 
wrought  by  him.  On  the  death 
Scholasticus,  who  had  been  made  Vd 
his  room,  the  people  demanded  of  Ji 
who  had  succeeded  Justinian,  thai  I 
should  be  reinstated  in  his  dignity, 
recalled,  and  received  with  acckfl 
Constantinople,  Oct.  3rd,  577.  Hed 
fell  into  what  was  deemed  heresy  41 
the  Resurrection.  He  affirmed  that! 
of  men  at  the  general  Resurrectioa 
"  subtil  and  fine  as  air,  and  consesji 
palpable. "  8t.  Gregory  ar* ued  tht  f 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  opinion  being  held  errai 
Patriarch  submitted  to  have  his  it 
the  subject  burnt.  Shortly  after  tM 
on  Low  Sunday,  April  5th,  582,  in  I 
ticth  year  of  his  age. 
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rnamed  Scholasticub. — An 
rian.  He  was  born  in  536, 
kale-Syria.  He  began  his 
early  age,  and  became  an 
tar  at  Antioch.  He  gained 
egory,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
lim  to  Constantinople,  and 
defended  him  against  false 
rius  Constantinus  made  him 
turicius  Tiberius  appointed 
e  Rolls.  But  he  is  to  be 
2red  for  his  Ecclesiastical 
six  books,  giving  an  account 
een  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
r  594.  It  was  intended  as  a 
the  histories  of  Eusebius, 
,  and  Theodore!  It  is  an 
e  work  in  relation  to  the 
tychian  heresies,  and  gives 
of  the  Councils  of  Ephesus 
Elis  writing  is,  however,  in 
lpted  with  fabulous  narra- 
over-credulity  of  monkish 
jet  date  of  his  death  is  un- 


. — In  the  history  of 
i gland,"  the  party  so  called 
\o  the  influence  of  Whitfield 
zeal  of  those  great  preachers 
i,  while  it  excited  opposition 
the  clergy,  communicated 
le  most  eminent  of  the  rest, 
ing  themselves  Methodists, 
the  principles  of  that  Beet, 

of  its  spirit.  They  joined 
b  old-fashioned  Low  Church- 
»n  and  Burnet  school,  and 
mflict  with  the  Orthodox 
presented  by  such  men  as 
y,  gradually  gained  so  high 
ie  Church  that  they  may  be 
i  predominating  position  for 
»  four  divines  who  stood  in 
ie  Evangelical  ranks  at  the 
ere  John  Newton,  Thomas 
er,  and  Henry  Venn ;  whose 
s  are  forcibly  stated  by  Sir 
js  : — "  Newton  held  himself 
elebrated  by  others,  as  the 
:>le-  of  the  regenerating  effi- 
riples  of  his  school;  Scott 
r  of  Holy  Scripture,  Milner 
d  historian,  Venn  their 
r  of  the  whole  Christian 
ie  respects  these  men  closely 
ther.  A  certain  sturdiness 
i  independence  of  mind 
i  all.  They  all  possessed 
r,  and  inartificial  style  in 
pours  out  the  mature  results 
meditations.  Each  of  them 
-able  extent,  self-educated, 
made  good  any  position  in 
'  them  was  accustomed  to 

a  post  in  advance,  or  basis 


for  further  conquests  of  the  same  kind."  An 
account  of  each  will  be  found  under  his  name. 
We  pass  on  to  consider  the  disciples  of  these 
men,  the  carriers-on  of  their  principles  into 
the  next  generation.  With  the  name  of 
Newton  will  always  be  associated  that  of  the 
poet  Cowper,  who,  as  the  principal  religious 
poet  of  his  day,  had  a  vast  influence  in  shaping 
its  religious  sentiment,  as  Keble  afterwards 
had  when  the  High  Church  movement  came. 
Richard  Cecil,  "  the  one  clerical  genius  of  his 
party,"  as  Bishop  Wilberforce  called  .him, 
was  appointed  to  his  living  in  London  the 
year  after  Newton  became  rector  of  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth  [1780].  If  the  latter  spoke 
correctly,  Cecil  made  the  third  Evangelical 
clergyman  in  London,  for  Newton  declared 
on  his  appointment  that  himself  and  Romaine 
were  the  only  two.  But  prominent  among 
the  second  generation  of  the  Evangelical 
fathers  was  a  layman,  "  a  man  who,  by  paths 
till  then  untrodden,  reached  a  social  and 
political  eminence  never  before  attained  by 
any  man  unaided  by  place,  by  party,  or  by  the 
sword."  Such  is  Sir  James  Stephen's  eulogy 
upon  William  Wilberforce.  [Wilberforce.] 
Born  within  a  month  of  him,  and  surviving 
him  for  three  years,  Charles  Simeon  was  the 
chief  representative  of  the  party  at  the  moment 
when  it  had  risen  to  its  highest  point  of  in- 
fluence.  Among  their  most  prominent  fol- 
lowers we  may  name  Henry  Martyn  (one  of 
the  most  heroic  names  which  adorn  the  annals 
of  the  English  Church),  Josiah  Pratt,  Charles 
Bradley,  Henry  Melvill,  and  Archbishop 
Sumner. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  Church  was  divided  into  two  great  parties, 
the  old  High  Church,  or  Orthodox,  and  the 
Evangelical.  The  former  were  the  moro 
numerous,  no  doubt,  but  they  were  lifeless, 
conforming  very  carefully  to  the  directions 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  resting 
their  action,  not  upon  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  Church,  but  upon  the  fact  that  it  was 
"  by  law  established."  They  disliked  the 
Evangelicals  because  they  were  following  new 
practices,  using  extempore  prayers  and  preach- 
ing extempore  sermons.  Had  the  Church 
found  no  better  defenders  of  her  historic  posi- 
tion than  these,  she  might  have  sunk  into  the 
poorest  Erastianism;  for  the  Evangelical  party 
did  not  possess  either  the  historical  learning 
or  the  historical  enthusiasm  needed  to  pre- 
serve it.  At  this  critical  period,  however,  two 
new  influences  arose,  which  profoundly  modi- 
fied the  position  of  both.  The  one  was  a 
new  band  of  independent  thinkers,  of  which 
we  cannot  say  that  they  owed  their  origin  to 
any  one  leader.  The  greatest  of  them  was 
Coleridge,  but  we  have  to  place  among  them 
Whately,  who  was  certainly  no  disciple  of  his. 
[Whately  ;  Broad  Church.]  These  writers 
were  endeavouring  to  find  room  in  the  Church 
system  for  German  divinity,  «nd  for  the 
disciples    of    natural    science,    which    had 
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suddenly  taken  a  grout  stride  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  The  other  influence  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  and  the  most  powerful  of  all, 
was  that  represented  by  the  Tract*  for  tin 
Tima,  begun  in  1B33.  Towards  the  Tract 
movement,  before  loog,  the  Evangelical  party 
placed  itself  in  uncompromising  antagonism, 
and  many  years  passed  before  the  Tractarians 
gained  tho  ascendency.  Popular  opinion  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Evangelicals,  until  it  be- 
came evident  that  they  had  no  answer  to  give 
to  the  great  problems  which  scientific  dis- 
covery and  historical  criticism  brought  to  the 
front,  and  which  clamoured  for  a  solution. 
""  ould  only  bring  pioty  of  life 
Their  divinity  had  sunk  : 
and  unfruitful  Calvinism,  and  was  ready  to 
die.  The  Tract  writers  pleaded  antiquity  and 
history,  and  claimed  unity  with  the  great  past 
from  the  beginning.  The  literature  of  the 
Other  side  was  experimental,  which  in  colder 
minds  became  Rationalism. 

But  though  the  Evangelical  party,  as  a 
party,  has  almost  ceased  to  be,  that  which  was 

Cd  and  noble  within  it  baa  probably  never 
n  more  effective  and  powerful  than  now. 
The  need  of  personal  piety,  the  personal  re- 
sponsibility of  each  soul  to  God,  the  necessity 
of  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  man, 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  sanctify;  all  those 
truths  were  brought  to  the  front  by  the  Evan- 
gelical clergy  at  a  time  when  dry  morality 
and  mere  expediency  were  the  staple  of  pul- 
pit teaching.  Among  those  who  so  touch 
now,  are  men  who  also  hold  the  need  of  the 
visible  Church,  of  tho  Sacraments,  of  the  or- 
dained ministry  ;  and  who  do  not  disdain  the 
use  of  external  symbols  as  suggestive  of 
spiritual  truths. 

Taking  a  broader  view  of  these  questions, 
as  presented  hitherto  in  the  history  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Evangelicanism  was  the  embodiment  of  a  pole 
in  religious  thought  and  feeling  which  has 
been  represented  in  all  communions,  tho 
history  of  Nonconformity  presenting  in  dif- 
ferent manner  the  same  differences.  So  also 
in  the  Human  Church,  tho  Jansenists  of 
France  are  examples  of  Evangelical  thought 
and  feeling  evon  under  its  severe  limits; 
and  in  our  own  day,  amongst  English  Non- 
conformists, Mr.  Spurgeon  is  as  widely  apart 
from  the  late  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  as  Bishop 
Kyle  of  Liverpool  from  the  late  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice.  Evangelicanism  is  essentially  tho 
theology  of  the  inner  life  of  the  individual 
soul.  As  such  it  must  cvsr  have  a  permanent 
place  in  all  true  religion;  and  whenever  unduly 
ignored,  or  even  thrust  into  the  background, 
it  may  be  expected,  by  the  great  law  of  reaction, 
sooner  or  later  to  reassert  itself,  perhaps  at 
first  in  more  or  less  extreme  and  narrow  forms, 
aa  it  ifl  in  the  tendency  of  all  systems  based 
upon  individual  experience  to  do. 

ZSv&ngelijrt- — One  appointed  to  preach 


the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  early  Bi 
were  so  called  because  they  told  ii 
the  history  of  our  Lord's  life  and  d 
from  their  time  all  others  who  stud 
writings,  and  made  it  their  business 
their  doctrines  to  others,  have  rea 

E  vaugeliatariiini.— A  book  o 

the  portions  of  the  Gospels  appoints 

Church  to  be  read  in  the  Conunnnioi 

Eva,  or  Even. — The  evening 

before  certain  holy  days  of  the  Chi 

former  times  religious  services  wen 
these  evenings.     "  These  vigils,  or  w 


special  service   for  an  i 


pointed  a 
Easter  Evi 

"  The  Table  of  Vigils  is,  of  com- 
mined  generally  by  the  Table  of  Fa 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  no  fast  was  ki 
two  great  festal  seasons  from  Christo 
Purification,  and  from  Easter  to  Whi 
Hence,  in  the  one  season,  there  art 
to  St.  Stephen,  St.  John,  and  IonoOB 
tho  Circumcision,  Epiphany,  and  Ct 
of  St.  Paul;  in  the  latter  to  St.  1 
Philip  and  St.  James,  and  St.  Barns) 
feast  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
momorating  the  bliss  of  heaven,  has 
The  omission  of  the  vigil  of  St  Lnfa 
probably  accidental,  in  consequent. 
occurrence,  on  the  day  preceding, 
wull-known  feast  of  St.  Etheldredt* 
Barry,  Teacher"  t  Prayer  Book]. 

Evening  Communion.— Tat 

of  administering  the  Commuiiioa 
evening  hss  always  been  more  or  Urn 
amongst  Nonconformist  bodies,  many 
observe  the  Lord's  Supper  inthemot 
evening  alternately.  A  similar  praj 
begun  about  fifty  years  ago  in  the  C 
England.  The  intention  was  putt 
press  sympathy  with  other  bodiss 
to  give  servants  and  mothers  of 
an  opportunity  which,  it  was  aDaf 
could  not  else  obtain.  The  pm 
been  strenuously  opposed  by  tl 
Church  party,  on  the  ground  that  I 
tnuy  to  the  wholo  custom  and  spW 
Catholic  Church.  And  as  to  Hi 
reason  above  quoted,  it  is  answana) 
such  a  necessity  should  exist  in  OM 
alone,  is  inexplicable.  Our  Oi 
neighbours,  whether  Catholic  or  B 
find  no  demand  for  such  a  defsa 
mitnion,  though  they  are  much  » 
enforcing  a  universal  reception.  ''. 
land,  not  only  do  the  ProsbyterBl 
possible  to  give  up  a  while  Sunday ! 
m union,  but  the  Thursday  ami 
previous  for  preparation,  and  tha 
after  for  thanksgiving."     it  is  furtli 
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a  habit  encourages  the  proneness, 

0  great,  to  desecrate  the  beginning 
rd's  Day,  and  that  devotion  would 
sd  if  the  earlier  portion  of  it  were 
the  holiest  purpose,  whereas  now 
lunger  of  weariness,  of  perturbed 
d  distraction  of  mind.  The  late 
iTilberforce  spoke  strongly  against 
ration,  and  Archbishop  Tait  also 
3d  of  it,  and  the  practice  is  less  fre- 
he  Anglican  Church  than  it  was  a 
ago. 

lOTLg.  —  The  same  as  Evening 
rhich  is  appointed  to  be   sung  or 

1  refers  more  especially  to  the 
id  Canticles  which  are  sung.  It  is 
us  with  Vespers.  The  term  Even- 
in  in  the  Prayer  Book  in  the 
Proper  Lessons  and  Proper  Psalms. 

;reans. — The  practice  of  decorating 
hee  and  houses  with  evergreens  at 
may  be  traced  back  to  ancient 
is  a  custom  expressive  of  the  glory 
lph  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God, 
b  everlasting  freshness  and  verdure 
hurch  triumphant.  Isaiah  lx.  13 
m  to  sanction  the  use :  "  The  glory 
>n  shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir- 
pine-tree,  and  the  box  together,  to 
the  place  of  My  sanctuary,  and  I 
3  the  place  of  my  feet  glorious." 
the  old  Christmas  carols  allude  to 
holly  and  bay  at  this  season. 

aces    of  Religion.— The  old 

f  Christian  apologists  put  miracles 
reground,  and  looked  upon  internal 
is  auxiliary  only.  The  more  modern 
dies  chiefly  on  the  character  of 
ty  itself,  and  the  unique  excellence 
,  while  miracles  are  regarded  as 
es  rather  than  as  component  parts 
:ion.  Both  sorts  of  proof,  however, 
.  support  one  another,  and  each  adds 
other  wants.  Our  Lord's  expos  tu  la  - 
if  men  would  not  believe  His  words, 
its  they  should  believe  Him  for  His 
*,  is  an  appeal  for  evidence  both  to 
nes  He  taught,  and  to  the  miracles 
nned.  In  addition,  it  may  be  ob- 
at  miracles  were  the  credentials  of 
e,  and  that  the  Apostolic  teaching 
led  on  facts,  on  miraculous  facts, 
•re  constantly  attested,  as  the  basis 
•ctrine  delivered.  All  that  can  be 
ever,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  to 
y  cursory  glance  at  the  two  methods 
or  sorts  of  evidence — the  external 
iternal,  as  they  have  been  called, 
il  evidence  is  what  the  first  converts 
efly  rely  upon,  for  while  paganism 
dually  by  tradition,  Christianity 
it  once  with  authority ;  and  while 
s  believed  their  miracles  because  of 
d.  Christians  received  their  creed 
the  miracles.     Hence  it  seems  that 


the  external  evidence  afforded  by  miracles 
had  preponderating  weight  with  the  earliest 
followers  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Briefly,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  the  old 
pagans  exhibited  credulity ;  the  first  Chris- 
tians, faith.  Faith  requires  evidence ;  credu- 
lity dispenses  with  evidence.  Faith  often 
goes  against  natural  inclination ;  credulity 
generally  falls  in  with  existing  prepossessions. 
For  instance,  tho  Ephesian  worshippers  of 
Diana  were  credulous,  when,  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  they  accepted  as  genuine  "  the  image 
that  fell  down  from  Jupiter ; "  but  a  direct 
appeal  was  made  to  faith  grounded  on  the 
evidence  of  miracles  when  our  Lord  said, 
"  The  works  that  I  do  in  My  Father's  name, 
they  bear  witness  of  Me." 

The  real  question  seems  to  be,  not  whether 
miracles  are  incapable  of  proof  because  they 
are  contrary  to  experience — for  the  experience 
of  the  race,  as  a  whole,  may  be  quite  oppo- 
site to  the  experience  of  certain  individuals 
that  compose  it — but  as  to  the  capacity  and 
honesty  of  the  witnesses  who  have  borne  their 
testimony  to  the  miracles  in  question.  On 
this  latter  point  Palcy,  in  his  well-known 
work,  has  enlarged  with  emphasis  and  clear- 
ness, and  has  made  out  the  case  he  undertook. 
But  besides  the  honesty  and  capacity  of  the 
first  witnesses  of  the  miracles,  the  character 
and  attendant  circumstances  of  the  miracles 
can  be  cited  in  proof  of  their  reality,  and,  in 
consequence,  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  they 
advocated.  Now,  these  miracles  were  wrought 
in  public,  and  in  the  presence  of  enemies ; 
their  actual  occurrence  was  not  denied  at  the 
time,  but  was  attributed  to  the  exercise  of 
magic  or  the  influence  of  demons,  which  was 
a  charge  that  in  its  very  nature  proved  their 
veritable  performance.  The  unique  character, 
also,  of  the  miracles  has  to  be  taken  into 
account.  They  were  not  tentative  ;  no 
failures  are  recorded ;  they  appealed  directly 
to  the  senses,  and  left  no  room  for  doubt ; 
their  object,  too,  was  always  moral  or  benefi- 
cent ;  the  means,  too,  employed  in  each  case, 
if  unusual  in  their  selection,  were  instan- 
taneous in  their  operation,  and  the  results 
have  been  lasting.  In  this  respect  ancient 
miracles  occupy  quite  another  position  from 
modern  miracles,  which  begin  and  end  in 
themselves;  which  teach  us  nothing,  which 
effect  nothing,  and  pass  away  like  smoke 
along  with  the  aimless  curiosity  they  satisfy. 

If  it  be  asked,  on  the  other  hand,  why, 
since  our  Lord's  miracles  were  of  such  a 
character,  the  Jews,  who  witnessed  them,  did 
not  at  once  acknowledge  Him,  two  reasons 
may  be  given — first,  our  lord's  mean  ap- 
pearance and  unambitious  programme  dis- 
appointed their  carnal  expectations ;  and, 
next,  the  evidence  they  had  was  in  some 
respects  inferior  to  the  evidence  wo  possess, 
who  have  seen  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
in  the  wide  establishment  of  Christianity. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  saw  some  very 
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remarkable  details  of  ancient  prophecy  ful- 
filled in  Christ's  own  Person ;  but,  as  it  has 
been  said  already,  their  eyes  were  blinded  by 
their  prejudices. 

To  suppose  that  Christianity,  being  such  as 
it  is — overturning  as  it  did  the  national 
hopes  of  the  Jews,  running  counter  as  it 
does  to  the  natural  inclinptions  of  mankind — 
could  have  been  propagated  without  miracles, 
by  mere  peasants,  like  its  Founder  and  first 
preachers,  is  much  more  difficult  of  belief 
than  to  suppose  that  Christ  employed  miracles 
in  proof  of  His  divine  claims,  ana  gave  speci- 
mens in  His  own  Person  of  the  superhuman 
power  He  possessed.  Of  the  two  difficulties, 
it  is  most  philosophical  to  prefer  the  least. 

A  word  may  be  introduced  here  on  the 
Lord's  Resurrection,  a  fact  unique  in  itself,  in- 
asmuch as  He  alone  rose  from  the  grave,  to  die 
no  more  ;  and  also  a  fundamental  fact,  as  the 
historical  basis  on  which  the  Apostles  relied, 
and  Christianity  itself  rested.  The  evidence, 
therefore,  that  proves  the  reality  of  the  fact, 
proves  also  the  truth  of  the  religion  it  supports. 

Now,  the  unanimous  testimony  borne  by 
the  Apostles  to  the  Resurrection  of  their 
Lord  was  either  an  imposture  or  a  delusion. 
If  it  was  an  imposture,  they  knowingly  pro- 
pagated a  falsehood,  to  their  own  hurt,  and 
without  any  adequate  motive.  Again,  had 
they  hidden  the  Lord's  body,  the  task  would 
have  been  perilous,  and  discovery  ruinous. 
Moreover,  had  the  whole  story  been  a  fiction, 
how  could  it  have  caused  such  a  sudden  and 
complete  revolution,  as  it  did,  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  those  who  were  consciously 
guilty  of  the  deception  practised  ?  The  change 
from  despair  to  joy,  from  timidity  to  boldness, 
is  easily  and  naturally  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  of  Christ's  Resurrection  and  their 
own  persuasion  of  the  fact,  but  is  altogether 
unlikely,  had  they  started  on  a  career  of  hypo- 
crisy with  a  gigantic  lie  upon  their  lips. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Apostles'  belief  in 
their  Lord's  Resurrection  was  a  delusion,  how 
was  it  that  the  risen  Saviour  showed  Himself 
to  those  especially  who  were  most  familiar 
with  His  Person,  and  therefore  the  best 
judges  of  His  identity  ?  How  was  it,  again, 
that  He  was  visible  at  various  places  and 
times,  and  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons  ? 
A  few  might  be  deceived,  but  not  the  many. 
How  came  it  about  also  that  after  His  visible 
Ascension  all  such  appearances  of  His  Person 
ceased  on  earth  altogether,  which  was  but 
natural,  if  His  previous  Resurrection  had  been 
a  reality  ?  So  far,  again,  from  the  disciples 
being  easily  credulous,  it  is  expressly  recorded 
that  they  considered  the  first  news  of  the 
Resurrection  of  their  Lord  as  idle  tales — a 
piece  of  behaviour  that  gives  to  their  after 
testimony  all  the  greater  weight. 

As  for  what  is  called  "  the  vision  theory,1* 
by  which  mental  impressions  were  receivod 
for  actual  occurrences,  it  would  make  the 
Lord  a  deceiver,  and  His  followers  foolish,  a 


supposition  altogether  out  of  harm 
what  is  known  elsewhere  both  of  H 
ter  and  their  conduct. 

Our  Lord's  Resurrection,  there! 
neither  an  imposture  nor  a  delusi 
fact;  a  fact  unique  in  itself,  potent 
fluences,  a  visible  proof  of  the  tra 
Divine  claims,  and  a  grand  moving 
which,  from  that  time  to  the  present 
Christian  religion  is  the  world-wide 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  cone 
the  old  method  of  resting  on  the 
evidence  afforded  by  miracles  to  til 
Christianity,  as  a  main  support,  to 
with  the  claims  to  belief  put  fort 
Lord  and  His  Apostles,  and  with  the 
and  circumstances  of  the  miracles  tl 

When  what  are  called  the  into 
dences  are  examined,  only  a  bird'i 
can  be  taken  of  them  hero.  One  th 
ever,  may  be  stated  at  starting :  T 
human  mind  cannot  decide  what  oug 
from  God,  or  not,  it  may  inquir* 
the  Christian  religion  in  itself  is  hi 
would  expect  God  to  give,  or  man  1 
For  instance,  it  may  ask  such  qv 
these :  Was  the  religion  of  Christ  I 
Jew  would  have  invented  for  his 
poses,  when  it  contradicted  the  natk 
altogether,  and  supplanted  the  Moi 
and  law  by  another  system  and  < 
galled  the  national  pride  to  the  qmi 
our  Lord,  again,  been  a  mere  impoi 
ing  out  inducements  to  gather 
round  him,  would  He  have  so  plan 
that  the  result  of  adhesion  to  His  cat 
not  be  success  and  worldly  prospe 
on  the  contrary,  persecution,  riai 
death  ?  Where,  too,  on  the  sn 
sition,  would  He  discover  that  uniqat 
extending  to  the  motives  as  well  si 
duct,  which  shone  in  His  own  exu 
was  re-echoed  in  the  teaching  of  His 
Why,  too,  if  He  was  an  impostor 
He  tell  a  lie  to  inculcate  truth  of  th 
and  highest  kind  P 

Besides  these  questions  and  their  i 
answers,  the  stvle  of  the  New  1 
especially  of  the  Four  Gospels,  is  a  pi 
fact  that  demands  explanation.  ] 
it  about  that  four  men,  some  of 
learned  men,  should  have  been  foil 
and  the  same  country,  and  that  coaM 
tine,  which  was  not  conspicuous  for] 
culture ;  and  not  only  so,  but  shoos! 
found  at  ono  and  the  same  period  in  I 
history,  writing  on  the  same  subjfl 
of  one  extraordinary  man;  and  yet! 
so  in  such  an  artless  manner,  so 
ostentation,  so  realistic  in  its  1 
graphic  touches,  as  to  produce  aa  sj 
equalled  amongst  men?  All  this* 
gether,  looks  as  if  the  coincidence  S 
was  not  the  unaided  work  of  chsjsj 
effect  of  Divine  superintendence  of 
Should  it  be  objected,  however,  that 


i 

i 
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Testament  is  still  an  open  question, 
le  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
ospels  may  be  disputed,  it  is  suffi- 
nesent  purposes  to  reply  that  there 
t  evidence  that  these  bookB  were 
red  by  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
dng  come  down  from  the  times  of 
s. 

the  case  of  the  Jews  be  altogether 
t  notice  in  speaking  of  the  proofs 
stian  religion.  Their  rejection  of 
their  rejection  by  Christ ;  the  fall 
ty  and  the  destruction  of  their 
its  worship,  especially  the  cessation 
i  to  this  day ;  their  consequent  dis- 
id  preservation  in  dispersion;  all 
beyond  human  foresight,  yet  were 
>retold,  and  have  also  visibly  come 
d  they  form  together  a  living  and 
of  of  the  truth  of  that  Revelation 
«d  their  occurrence. 
38  an  objection  is  advanced  on  the 
e  slow  progress  Christianity  has 
h  slowness  only  shows  the  great- 
obstacles  in  human  nature  to  be 
and  therefore  indirectly  proves 
igion  was  not  invented  by  man. 
the  relationship  between  modern 
1  Revelation  has  been  a  prolific 
>jection.  But  their  provinces  are 
inct.  The  aim  of  Revelation  is 
religious,  and  when  it  speaks  of 
Language  is  popular,  not  scientific, 
the  last,  is  to  u  multiply  essen- 
actice  which  Baxter  says  is  "  the 
le  Church."  The  true  question 
,  not  whether  Science  and  Scrip- 
hopeless  contradiction,  but  rather 
what  Scripture  really  means,  and 
5c  truly  knows.  The  "  Reign  of 
tot  destroyed  one  essential  doctrine 
tian  faith. 

XNL. — The  theory  called  by  this 
it  which  professes  to  indicate  the 
'hich  the  universe  and  its  inhabit- 
•rrived  at  their  present  condition. 
/  Evolution.  We  know  as  a  matter 
every  living  being  comes  from  a 
matter  in  which  no  trace  of  the 
is  discernible.  This  particle  of 
nown  to  biologists  as  the  germ. 
is  developed  according  to  certain 
until  it  assumes  the  completed 
tharacter.  This  is  the  evolution 
dwil.  The  observations  brought 
tadents  of  nature  upon  evolution, 
»  for  new  discoveries  afforded  by 
ope,  and  other  helps  formerly 
ed  to  a  further  generalisation, 
;  "  all  kinds  of  animals  may  have 
listence  by  the  growth  and  modi- 
primordial  germs."  One  of  the 
to  formulate  this  theory  was 
*ho  laid  it  down  that  tho 
i verse  is  a  mechanism,   and   as 


such  explicable  on  physical  principles.     But 
this  was  more  of  a  guess  than  the  result 
of  inductive  reasoning;    the  arguments  on 
which  the  theory  rests  have  been  stated  by 
subsequent  writers,  who  have  demonstrated 
the  gradations  of  structure  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  highly  organised  creatures,  pre- 
senting close  analogies  among  groups,  some 
of  the  most  widely   different  habits.     The 
organs  which  are  found  complete  in  one  class 
are  found  to  exist  in  others,  but  in  the  moat 
rudimentary   and  apparently   useless  condi- 
tion, and  seem  to  have  been  developed  by  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  creature. 
The  theory  of  development  through  the  con- 
tinuous action  of  natural  causes  was  applied 
to  the  Solar  System  and  the  earth  by  Kant 
and  Laplace,  then  to  the  crust  of  the  earth 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell.     The  wonderful  geo- 
logical   discoveries  of  later    times   brought 
forth  into  light  the  evidence  that  existing 
plants  and  animals  are  formed  with  differences 
upon  the  model  of  extinct  kinds,  and  lead  to 
the  probability  that   the    later    have    been 
developed  from  the  extinct,    and  hence  the 
further  probability  that  the  extinct  races  of 
animals  have  been  evolved  from  a  yet  earlier 
group  of  ancestors,  simpler  as  they  recede  into 
the  past.      So  far  the  case  was  stated  by 
Lamarck,  by  Goethe,  by  Erasmus  Darwin,  by 
St.  Hilaire— the  doctrine  of  descent,  but  not 
the    process    by  which    the    changes    were 
wrought.    Facts  were  brought  forward,  and 
marshalled  with  skill  and  convincing  power, 
but  the  causes  were  still  in  great  measure 
hidden.     The  theory  of  Law  was  set  forth  and 
elaborated  with  wonderful  skill  and  patience  by 
Charles  Darwin,  who  died  in  1882  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three.     In  his  Origin  of  Species,  pub- 
lished in  1859,  we  have  a  Theory  of  Evolution, 
which  professes  to  account  for  the  facts  which 
previous  scientists  had  adduced.    He  observed 
how  breeders  produced  new  forms  of  pigeons, 
cattle,  vegetables,  most  widely  different  from 
the  original  form ;  that  they  do  so  by  making 
use  of  the  natural  occurrence  of  variations,  and 
of  the  horeditary  transmission  of  variations. 
A  pigeon  breeder  wants  to  intensify  some 
particular  characteristic  of  a  bird :  he  selects 
those  birds  which  have  this  characteristic  in  a 
slight  degree,  and  allows  only  these  selected 
specimens  to  breed,  and  in  the  course  of  long 
time,  by  watchfulness  and  patience,  he  pro- 
duces the  greatest  possible  variation  from  the 
original  parent    germ.      The    horticulturist 
does  the  same  with  flowers.     This  being  so, 
the  quostion  arises,  is  there  any  agency  in 
Nature  which  thus  takes  the  place  of  the 
breeder,    and    persistently    selects    favoured 
varieties  for  breeding  whilst  destroying  the 
others  ?     His  answer  to   this  question  was, 
There  is  such  an  agency,  and  it  is  the  struggle 
for  existence,  or  competition  for  food  and  for 
place.      If    all    elephants    that    were    born 
survived,  a  single  pair  in   750  years  would 
have  19,000,000  of  progeny  living.      If  an 
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annual  plant  produced  two  seeds  a  year, 
and  these  all  survived  to  reproduce,  in 
twenty  years  that  single  plant  would  have  a 
progeny  of  a  million.  Hence  the  conclusion 
that  as  all  which  are  born  do  not  survive, 
only  the  varieties  best  suited  do  so,  and 
the  rest  perish.  This  Spencer  called  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  and  the  theory  is  known 
as  "  The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection."  Of 
course  such  a  growth  and  development  re- 
quired vast  ages  to  complete  itself.  But  the 
slow  process  thus  indicated  had  been  already 
shown  to  be  also  needful  to  explain  geological 
facts. 

A  vast  number  of  questions  gathered  round 
this  theory,  and  many  difficulties,  some  of 
which  Mr.  Darwin  himself  lived  to  solve, 
some  of  which  still  remain  for  his  followers  to 
attempt.  Thus,  the  strange  shapes  and  colours 
of  flowers,  and  the  formation  of  honey  by 
plants,  were  shown  by  him  to  be  the  result  of 
insect  fertilisation ;  the  shape  of  the  pitcher 
plants,  of  the  carnivorous  habit  of  the  plants ; 
the  rudimentary  and  apparently  useless 
organs  of  some  plants  and  animals,  he  ex- 
plained to  be  the  survival  of  structures 
inherited  from  ancestors  to  whom  they  were 
useful,  though  now,  through  want  of  being 
needed,  they  have  dwindled  away.  It  followed 
as  a  consequence  that  living  plants  and 
animals  have  reached  their  present  position  on 
the  earth's  surface  by  natural  means  of  trans- 
port— flying,  walking,  swimming.  They  were 
not  specially  created  each  for  their  several  ele- 
ments ;  natural  causes  brought  the  Polar  bear 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  tapir  to  Brazil. 

As  regards  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  the 
theory  thus  briefly  sketched,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  tested  it  agrees  with  facts,  and  probably 
this  is  all  that  can  be  said  with  absolute  con- 
fidence. The  writer  of  these  lines  asked  a  very 
eminent  geologist,  uIs  Evolution  absolutely 
proved  P  "  The  reply  was,  "  That  would  be 
going  too  far ;  but  we  may  say  that  it  is 
extremely  probable.  And  I  do  not  think  we 
have  got  at  the  whole  truth  yet.  There  are 
probably  other  agencies  to  be  discovered,  and 
other  facts  yet  to  come  out,  of  which  as  yet 
we  know  nothing."  Mr.  Darwin's  first  work 
rested  the  whole  process  upon  Natural  Selec- 
tion ;  but  he  himself,  in  his  later  writings, 
acknowledged  that  this  factor  was  insufficient 
to  account  for  many  of  the  known  phenomena, 
and  that  the  prominence  he  had  given  to  it 
was  '*  probably  the  greatest  oversight "  to  be 
detected  in  his  works.  Ho  latterly  largely 
supplemented  this  factor  by  that  of  Sexual 
Selection,  or  the  preference  by  either  sex  of 
a  certain  type  in  the  other ;  and  it  is  probable 
this  has  largely  acted.  Professor  J.  D.  Dana 
attributes  much  to  "  Cephalizution,"  or  the 
growth  of  brain-power  and  co-ordination  of 
structure  therewith;  and  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart, 
with  most  othtT  naturalists,  believes  that  we 
have  vet  to  learn  much  of  t  lie  laws  which  reallv 

_  •  * 

nave  operated.     Both  this  eminent  naturalist, 


Professor  Asa  Gray  (the  first  hot 
America),  Professor  J.  D.  Dana  (one  oi 
amongst  geologists),  and  many  oth 
that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  tl 
tion  of  a  co-ordinating  Intelligence, 
development  along  what  Grav  term 
ficial  lines."  At  times  Mr.  f)arwu] 
seems  to  have  been  impressed  by  t 
ability  of  this,  whilst  at  others  he  < 
different  views. 

It  is  obvious  at  the  outset  that 
in  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is  nc 
in  conflict  with  the  first  article 
Christian  creed,  that  ''God  the 
Almighty  is  the  Maker  of  heaven  am 
Christian  men,  holding  thiB  as  a  < 
which  nothing  can  shake,  are  not  in 
with  any  theory  as  to  the  method  v 
Creator  pursued.  This  is  obvious ;  1 
further  be  shown  how  the  then 
harmonises  with  the  Christian  belie 
unity  of  God,  and  of  His  purpose  I 
(See  the  Charges  of  the  Bishops  of 
and  Carlisle  bearing  on  this  subji 
may  further  be  said,  and  has  been  i 
the  narrative  in  Genesis  is  on  its  ver 
narrative  of  Evolution,  since  it  pre 
account  of  the  world  and  its  inhabits! 
formed,  not  only  by  continuous  ffe 
by  orderly  and  progressive  stages.  ' 
been  seen  and  admitted  by  such  i 
theologist  as  Haeckel;  while,  on  £ 
hand,  the  90th  Psalm,  ascribed  for  < 
to  "  Moses,  the  man  of  God,''  evident 
butes  to  these  stages  vast  periods  < 
At  most,  the  Creation  narrative  is  o 
cerned  with  the  broad  order  of  9 
narrated ;  and  concerning  this  point, 
or  not  it  be  insisted  upon,  it  is  not 
that  Professor  J.  D.  Dana,  who  since  t 
of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  stands  in  the  ft 
rank  of  geological  authorities,  hsj 
nothing  as  yet  to  shake  his  acceptanc 
most  profound  "  agreement "  in  all  i 
matters  between  Genesis  and  the  if 
the  strata.  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  < 
explain  the  beginning  of  things,  : 
existence  of  any  powers  of  modifien 
their  growth  when  once  started  < 
course.  As  to  the  whence,  and  • 
final  Object  and  A\m%  science  has  of 
tell.  The  beginning  and  the  esi 
— mystery. 

But  what  shall  we  say  concerning! 
of  Man  ?  The  theory  of  Evolution  f 
account  for  the  origin  of  man  as  a  M 
development  from  the  most  compkftl 
ape.  "  There  is  a  greater  difference 
the  lowest  form  of  monkey  and  a  gel 
there  is  between  a  gorilla  and  the  km 
of  savage  man,"  says  a  prominent  id 
Mr.  Darwin.  That  this  part  of  ft 
came  into  conflict  with  the  received  01 
of  religious  persons  cannot  be  qsj 
And  concerning  this  portion  of  ttel 
we  must  speak  with  peculiar  cautifl 
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does  not  speak  with  certainty, 
which  many  biologists  hold  to 
or  line  is  drawn  between  the 

beast  and  man ;  that  there  is 
it  in  man,  to  which  there  is 
►ondent  in  any  other  creature, 
rho  shares  with  Mr.  Darwin 
iscovering  the  law  of  Natural 
res  that  the  body  of  man  was 
Linary  natural  laws,  but  that 
ture  was  imparted  by  a  special 
1  this  view  is  adopted  in  the 
evout  a  Catholic   as  Mr.  St. 

as  well  as  by  Professor  Dana, 
sn  pointed  out  that  the  words 
ch,  rightly  or  wrongly,  have 
mply  direct  Divine  action  are 
n's  spiritual  nature,  the  lower 
ed  concerning  his  body  {e.g., 
tan  in  His  own  image ;  "  "  the 
nsd  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
has  been  yet  further  pointed 
i  all  the  occasions  for  which 
is  employed,  or  other  phrases 
it  of  God  moved  "),  implying 
ect  Divine  action,  are  col- 
nined,  such  phrases  are  found 

to  [1]  the  origin  of  matter; 
A  motion,  or  energy ;  [3]  the 
and  [4]  the  origin  of  the  soul 
e  are  precisely  the  four  points 
at  present  confesses  inability 

The  coincidence  is  strangely 
le  it  seems  to  leave  all  other 
larrative,  if  required,  for  the 
condary  methods,  which  in  not 
leed,  the  phraseology  ("let  the 
th  ")  seems  to  imply.  Without, 
g  stress  on  these  points,  and 
slves  to  a  more  general  view, 
-ords  of  Bishop  Temple  furnish 
iwer  to  any  who  would  attack 
cnesis  on  the  ground  that  its 
n  conflict  with  modern  science, 
g  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 

purpose,  and  adducing  from 

the    probabilities    that    the 

I  to  use  symbols  in  speaking 
goes  on  thus  concerning  the 

in :  —  "  When  the  writer  of 
from  creation  in  general  to 
lar,  it  is  still  clear  that  he  has 
tell  those  to  whom  he  was 
it  processes  man  was  formed, 
these  processes  lasted.  This 
rom  his  purpose  as  it  would 

II  what  every  physiologist  now 
processes    by    which    every 

i  is  developed  from  a  small 
ithing  and  living  infant.  He 
1  he  could  not  but  take  men — 
,  with  their  sinful  nature,  with 
1  spiritual  capacity,  with  their 
,  with  their  relations  of  family, 
h  the  essential  supremacy  of 
eatures,  the  subordination  in 


position  but  equality  in  nature  of  woman  to 
man,  the  original  declension  of  man's  will 
from  the  Divine  path,  the  dim  and  distant  but 
sure  hope  of  man's  restoration.  These  are 
not  and  cannot  be  lessonB  of  science.  They 
are  worked  out  into  the  allegory  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  but  in  this  allegory  there  is  nothing 
whatever  which  crosses  the  path  of  science, 
nor  is  it  for  reasons  of  science  that  so  many 
groat  Christian  thinkers  from  the  earliest  age 
of  the  Church  downwards  have  pronounced  it 
an  allegory.  The  spiritual  truth  contained  in 
it  is  certainly  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  told ; 
and  evolution,  such  as  science  has  rendered 
probable,  had  done  its  work  in  forming  man 
such  as  he  is  before  the  narrative  begins. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  man's  nature  as 
described  in  the  Bible,  to  believe  that  his 
formation  was  effected  by  any  process  of 
evolution,  still  more  by  any  such  process  of 
evolution  as  would  represent  him  to  have 
been  an  animal  before  he  became  a  man. 
But  in  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  science  does  not  yet  assert,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  ever  will  assert, 
that  man  became  a  fully  developed  animal 
with  the  brute  instincts  and  inclinations, 
appetites  and  passions,  fully  formed  in 
animals,  suoh  as  we  see  other  animals  now, 
before  he  passed  on  into  a  man,  such  as  man 
is  now.  His  body  may  have  been  developed 
according  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  yet 
along  a  parallel  but  independent  line  of  its 
own;  but  at  any  rate  it  branched  off  from 
other  animals  at  a  very  early  point  in  the 
descent  of  animal  life.  And  further,  as 
science  cannot  yet  assert  that  life  was  not  in- 
troduced into  the  world  when  made  habitable 
by  a  direct  creative  act,  so,  too,  science  can- 
not yet  assert,  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  will 
never  assert,  that  the  higher  and  added  life, 
the  spiritual  faculty  which  is  man's  character- 
istic prerogative,  was  not  given  to  man  by  a 
direct  creative  act  as  soon  as  the  body  which 
was  to  be  the  seat  and  the  instrument  of  that 
spiritual  faculty  had  been  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  receive  it.  That  the  body  should 
have  been  first  prepared,  and  that  when  it  was 
prepared  the  soul  should  either  have  been 
then  given  or  then  first  made  to  live  in  the 
image  of  God — this  is  a  supposition  which  is 
inconsistent  neither  with  what  the  Bible  tells 
nor  with  what  science  has  up  to  this  time 
proved"  [Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  184-6]. 

2.  Mental  and  Religious  Involution.  The 
theory  of  physical  life  which  we  have  been 
considering  has  been  applied  by  analogy  to  the 
growth  both  of  mental  and  religiouB  phe- 
nomena. Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes,  in  hiB  Mental 
Evolution  in  Animals,  gathers  together  a  great 
number  of  facts  by  way  of  finding  a  physical 
basis  of  mind,  and  traces  mental  growth  from 
consciousness,  through  the  gradations  of  sen- 
sation, pleasure  and  pain,  memory,  association 
of  ideas,  perception,  imagination,  lower  and 
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higher  instinct,  to  reason.  But  he  expressly 
leaves  the  question  alone  "  whether  there  is 
any  distinction  in  kind  between  the  whole 
mental  organisation  of  an  animal  and  the 
whole  mental  organisation  of  a  man." 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
Institutions,  applies  the  evolution  theory  to 
religion,  accounting  for  all  religious  belief 
as  generated  in  men  by  evolution  from  early 
feelings  of  superstitious  awe,  leading  in  the 
first  place  to  fetish  worship.  Professor  Max 
M tiller  has  shown,  however,  that  if  there  be 
anything  demonstrable  in  the  history  of 
religion,  it  appears  to  be  that  fetishism  is  a 
later  and  degraded  phase  of  religious  history 
wherever  it  can  be  traced.  Professor  Huxley 
[in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  March  and  April, 
1886]  takes  a  view  similar  to  Mr.  Spencer's  of 
the  "  Evolution  of  Theology,"  urging  that  in 
the  days  of  Samuel  (as  he  dates  those  days)  the 
religious  views  of  the  Jews  were  the  same  as 
held  at  the  same  time  in  other  countries.  This 
can,  however,  only  be  maintained  by  making 
vast  assumptions,  by  simply  ignoring  the  moral 
tone  and  character  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
narrative,  and  by  fastening  attention  upon  a 
few  isolated  fragments.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  Revelation  was  itself  progressive,  and 
adapted  to  the  then  age  of  the  world,  no 
intelligent  Christian  doubts;  and  this  is 
indeed  stated  in  Scripture,  and  implied  in  the 
very  advent  of  Christ  at,  and  not  until,  the 
"  fulness  of  time."  As  has  been  truly  said, 
the  Bible  is  very  largely  the  "  history  of  a 
Revelation,"  and  while  this  may  possibly 
have  been  given  and  continued  in  conformity 
with  some  general  law,  for  all  we  can  tell,  the 
fact  has  to  be  accounted  for  that  the  teaching 
of  this  particular  line  of  Revelation  alone 
(supposing  there  to  have  been  others)  has 
always  been  in  marked  advance  of  contem- 
porary human  thought  as  interpreted  by 
history. 

The  same  system  has  been  applied  to  morals, 
and  it  has  been  widely  taught  that  marriage, 
for  instance,  slowly  emerged  from  mere  pro- 
miscuous intercourse,  followed  next  by  poly- 
andry, and  only  finally  by  polygamy  and 
true  unions.  It  seems  overlooked  that  such  a 
history  implies  a  moral  "Fall"  far  beyond 
any  recorded  in  Genesis,  since  many  even  of 
the  lower  animals,  as  well  as  the  anthropoid 
apes,  have  risen  far  above  the  degradation 
here  implied,  which  rests  for  proof  solely  upon 
the  doubtful  meaning  of  certain  ancient 
customs  and  terms. 

Ewaldf  Georo  Heinrich  August  von 
[b.  1803,  d.  18751.  He  was  born  at  Gottin- 
gen,  the  son  of  a  linen- weaver ;  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  entered  the  University  of  his 
native  place,  where  Eichhorn  was  then 
teaching.  In  1823  he  became  a  teacher  in 
the  Wolfenbiittel  Gymnasium,  and  in  1827 
was  made  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Got- 
tingen,  and  in   1835  Professor  of  Oriental 


languages.  On  Dec.  12th,  1837,  h 
missed  from  his  post  on  accoa 
having  signed,  with  six  of  his  < 
a  protest  against  the  abolition  of 
tional  law  and  liberty  in  Hanovt 
new  Sovereign,  Ernest  Augustus, 
visited  England,  and  was  called  i 
be  Theological  Professor  at  Tiibin 
he  remained  for  ten  years,  duri 
time  he  had  many  quarrels  with  his  < 
and  in  1848  he  returned  to  Gotting 
he  remained  till  1866,  when  his  sf 
tical  feelings,  and  his  refusal  to  tak 
of  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Pnui 
him  once  more  to  lose  his  post 
most  indefatigable  lecturer  and  ant 
only  did  he  lecture  at  Tubingen  ai 
gen,  on  Jewish  and  Arabic  litan 
also  Persian,  Syriac,  Coptic,  and 
His  authorship  commenced  as  earl] 
when  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  com] 
Genesis.  Among  his  most  import 
are  a  Critical  Grammar  of  Hebrew,  I 
the  Canticles,  a  Commentary  on  the  A 
Poetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament , 
of  the  Old  Testament.  His  most  i 
work  was  published  between  1843 
in  7  vols.,  History  of  the  People 
until  the  Time  of  Christ,  Antiqvit 
People  of  Israel,  History  of  Christ 
Time,  and  History  of  the  ApostoUe 
also  published  many  volumes  oi 
criticism.  It  is  difficult  to  say  wh 
theologians  he  belongs  to,  as  he  a 
precated  being  classed  with  any.  B 
ever,  specially  distinguished  for  hi 
the  concrete  forms  of  Divine  troth 
sition  to  the  abstraction  of  over-q 
minds. 

Swing,  Alexander,  Bishop  < 
and  a  divine  of  considerable  inflnei 
century,  was  born  on  March  25tk 
Aberdeen,  where  his  father  prad 
lawyer.  Both  parents  died  sooa 
birth,  and  he  was  brought  up  by 
who  had  him  educated  at  Aberde* 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  mss 
and  then  went  abroad  for  the  ■ 
health,  which  was  never  strong,! 
prevented  his  taking  orders  tul  \ 
was  his  strong  repulsion  to  Galnri 
led  him  to  the  Episcopal  Church  \ 
ence  to  the  Presbyterian.  The  i 
Election,  which  he  called  the  "  Oatri 
trine  of  favouritism,"  was  so  *J 
him,  that  he  was  never  weary  ef 
the  phrase  from  the  Church  of  BsJ 
chism,  "Christ  has  redeemed  art 
mankind."  He  first  ministered  sf 
copal  Church  in  Forres,  and  flM 
elected  to  the  Bishopric 
was  a  very  tall,  thin  man, 
striking  face,  wonderfully  bri 
manner,  in  the  early  part  of  lustf 
with  long  black  locks,  which  aft  4 
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ry  white;  and  the  black  skull- 
en  they  were  covered  gave  him 
e  that  of  the  divines  of  Baxter's 
id  the  keenest  sense  of  humour, 
derful  in  his  manner  of  telling 
;  and,  as  is  not  uncommon  with 
gifts,  had  a  keen  and  most  sensi- 
ity,  and  was  a  constant  student  of 
Ion,  and  Madame  Guyon,  with  all 
had  the  closest  sympathy.  To 
lust  be  added  an  excellent  ma- 
ud considerable  artistic  and 
sr.  His  theological  position  will 
iderstood  when  we  say  that 
&  disciple  of  Macleod  Campbell, 
Erskine  of  Linlathen,  who,  not 
1  the  usual  Scottish  conception 
Ae  Sovereign  of  the  universe, 
conception,  begotten  at  a  period 
ad  confusion,  when  those  who 
Scottish  polity  clung  most  of  all 
f  a  Supreme  Governor,  required 
anented,  if  not  superseded,  by 
in  as  the  Father  of  mankind. 
was  this  doctrine  which  Ewing 

business  to  preach  in  hiB  new 
was  a  difficult  task  that  he  had 
to  take  charge  of  a  wide  area  in- 
ly by  Presbyterians ;  there  were, 
air  number  of  Episcopalians  in 
1  north  of  Argyllshire,  and  in 
tricta  about  Glencoe.  To  these 
himself  with   untiring    energy, 

ill-health  obliged  him  to  travel 
Europe,  an  event  of  frequent  oc- 
X  such  times  he  devoted  himself 
eological  pamphlets,  and  to  cor- 

with  many  eminent  men  at 
abroad.  The  late  Archbishop 
.  Maurice  were  among  his  most 
nds ;  and  the  present  writer  has 
m  at  the  Archbishop's,  who  had 
ion  for  him,  and  delighted  in  his 
Among  his  most  characteristic 
forks  must  be  reckoned  the  Pre- 
fers, a  collection  of  essays  which 
d  of  which  he  wrote  several.  A 
m  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  known 
e  case,  and  which  in  its  day  pro- 
excitement,  resulted  in  an  ecclesi- 
it  which  Bishop  Ewing  presided  ; 
his  opinion  was  entirely  against 
view  of  Mr.  Cheyne,  he  declined 
sentence-  against  him,  believing 
•aid  be  only  a  form  of  religious 

In  the  controversy  which  arose 
ation  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews, 
reated  chiefly  of  inspiration  and 
lment,  Ewing  took  a  conspicuous 
§o  doing  gave  offence  to  many  of 
(hops,  as  he  did  also  by  express- 
ion that  the  Athanasian  Creed 
>Uierible  to  the  great  majority  of 
itions  as  are  "the  special  legal 
n  a  title-deed,  or  the  terms  in  a 


physician's  prescription,"  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  ''consigned  to  the  charter  chest  as 
an  old  and  curious  heirloom."  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  some  of  his  brethren 
partially  ostracised  him,  so  that  he  eagerly 
sought  opportunities  of  friendly  relations 
with  the  Presbyterians.  There  is  a  glowing 
account  of  him,  his  catholicity  of  spirit,  and 
earnestness  of  piety,  in  Dean  Stanley's  Lec- 
tures on  the  Church  of  Scotland.  His  life,  for 
the  reasons  we  have  given,  was,  though  a 
happy,  yet  a  lonely  one.  He  was  often  seen  in 
his  private  chapel,  buried  in  silent  thought 
and  prayer.  One  of  his  last  addresses  to  his 
synod  was  described  by  a  hearer  as  "a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness."  His  life  had 
many  personal  sorrows,  but  he  did  not  lose 
his  cheerfulness,  not  even  when  bowed  down 
with  bodily  pain.  He  frequently  expressed 
the  hope  that  his  name  might  not  be  for- 
gotten in  Argyllshire,  a  touching  sign  of  the 
love  which  he  felt  for  his  scattered  flock. 
He  died  in  1873,  surviving  his  friend 
Erskine  by  three  years,  and  Macleod  Gamp- 
bell  but  one.  An  admirable  biography  has 
been  written  of  him  by  his  friend  Dr.  Ross. 

Ex  cathedr&.— Lat.  Ex,  "from";  Gr. 
Kathedra,  "a  chair."  A  phrase  used  in  speaking 
of  authoritative  decisions  on  matters  of  faith, 
or  other  matters,  given  by  prelates  in  their 
official  capacity.  The  Pope  is  held  to  be  in- 
fallible when  he  gives  his  opinion  "  ex  cathe- 
dra "  concerning  any  doctrine  to  be  believed 
by  the  whole  Church  of  Rome. 

Excommunication  was  in  use  among 
the  heathens  and  Jews,  as  well  as  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  excommunicated  were  forbidden  to  be 
present  at  the  sacrifices,  and  consigned  to  evil 
spirits  with  imprecations.  But  this  was  re- 
garded as  so  terrible  that  it  was  seldom  pro- 
nounced. CsBsar  tells  us  that  this  was  the 
severest  punishment  among  the  Gauls. 
Speaking  of  the  authority  of  the  Druids,  he 
acquaints  us,  "That  when  anyone  refuses 
to  stand  to  their  award,  they  bar  him  the 
privilege  of  being  present  at  their  religious 
ceremonies.  Those  who  are  thus  thunder- 
struck are  looked  on  as  wicked  and  scandal- 
ous wretches;  everybody  shuns  their  com- 
pany. If  they  have  any  occasion  to  commence 
a  suit,  they  are  not  allowed  the  benefit  of  a 
court  of  justice.  They  are  never  admitted 
to  posts  of  profit  or  honour ;  and  all  this  in- 
famy and  disregard  continues  for  life,  and 
passes  on  their  memory."  When  the  excom- 
municated person  repented,  and  desired  for- 
giveness of  the  gods,  he  applied  to  the  priests 
to  be  restored,  and  then,  one  of  that  order 
having  first  examined  the  case  and  found  the 
delinquent  sincere,  restored  him  to  his  former 
condition  of  privilege.  And  when  the  excom- 
municated person  happened  to  die  unrestored, 
the  priests  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  Dii  Mouse, 
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praying  them  not  to  use  his  soul  roughly 
when  he  came  amongst  them. 

In  the  Jewish  Church  excommunication  was 
threefold  in  character : — [1]  The  casting-out 
of  the  synagogue  for  thirty  days;  [2]  the  4<  de- 
li very  to  Satan  " — a  severer  sentence  than  the 
former,  being  pronounced  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  congregation,  and  the  minatory  sen- 
tences of  the  Law  read ;  [3]  the  Maranatha 
(i.«.  "the  Lord  will  come"),  in  which  the 
person  excommunicated  was  threatened  with 
the  Divine  vengeance.  The  Samaritans  wero 
thus  excommunicated.  Traces  of  these  forms 
may  be  seen  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment [1  Cor.  v.  5 ;  1  Tim.  i.  20  ;  1  Cor.  xvi. 
22],  and  those  passages  will  guide  us  in  under- 
standing the  purpose  of  the  Church  in  exer- 
cising this  solemn  function.  It  was  partly 
remedial,  that  the  souls  of  the  offenders 
"might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord" 
[Church  of  England  Commination  Service] ; 
partly  for  the  warning  of  other  offenders.  In 
some  cases  those  who  were  "  put  to  open  pen- 
ance" were  excluded  from  Communion  for  a 
time  ;  in  the  case  of  apostates  and  impenitent 
sinners  they  were  cut  off  from  the  Church 
altogether. 

Canonists  make  two  sorts  of  excommunica- 
tion, the  greater  and  the  letter.  The  greater 
excludes  altogether  from  communion,  dis- 
qualifies clergy  from  administering  or  receiv- 
ing the  sacraments,  or  performing  any  ecclesi- 
astical functions  whatever.  The  lesser  de- 
prives of  receiving  the  Communion,  but  not 
from  attending  worship.  Besides  excom- 
munication, the  canonists  mention  two  other 
kinds  of  censure,  Suspension  and  the  Interdict. 
Suspension  bars  an  ecclesiastical  person  from 
the  exercise  of  his  office,  and  sometimes  from 
the  profit  of  his  benefice ;  and  that  either  for 
a  set  term  or  indefinitely.  An  Interdict  is  a 
censure  which  prohibits  a  Church  the  use  of 
the  sacraments,  divine  service,  and  Christian 
burial.  Lastly,  the  canonists  make  several 
sorts  of  immoralities  or  impediments,  which 
either  disable  persons  from  receiving  holy 
orders,  or  oxercising  them  when  they  have 
them. 

The  warrantable  grounds  for  excommuni- 
cation may  be  ranged  under  three  heads — 
Heterodoxy,  Immorality,  and  Disobedience; 
and  according  to  the  maxims  and  practice  of 
the  ancient  Church,  prelates  should  be  very 
cautious  and  backward  in  launching  their 
excommunications,  and  not  do  it  without  ne- 
cessity and  regret.  In  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church  the  spiritual  sword  was  never  drawn 
but  upon  spiritual  occasions.  But  later  Coun- 
cils have  excommunicated  those  who  seize  on 
the  estates  of  the  Church;  and  afterwards 
this  censure  has  been  discharged  to  force 
people  to  a  discovery  of  their  knowledge  of 
private  injuries.  This,  called  a  monitory,  was 
frequently  practised  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  main  effect  of  ex- 
communication was  to  exclude  offenders  from 


Christian  society,  to  deprive  them* 
fits  of  divine  services  and  the  sacn 
all  other  privileges  of  Church  c 
An  excommunicated  person  is  loo) 
no  better  than  a  pagan,  or  publi 
Scripture  speaks ;  but  then  this  a 
not  make  a  man  incur  any  civi] 
Whatever  belongs  to  him  as  a  mai 
a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  king,  by 
nature,  of  nations,  or  the  Constitc 
country ;  whatever  belongs  to  hii 
score  of  any  capacity  or  quaiific 
reference  to  these  things,  remains 
However,  the  Apostles  exhorted  th 
break  off  correspondence  with  pen 
municated,  to  avoid  their  company 
"  receive  them  into  their  houses,  n 
God  speed  "  [2  John  10].  But  < 
peters  interpreted  the  prohibition 
ing  only  beyond  necessary  dutia 
ding  familiarity  but  not  charity, 
use  a  verse  of  the  canonists), 

"  0»,  orare,  vale,  Communio,  memo, 

i.e.  it  forbade  conversation,  prt^ 
tion,  eating,  but  it  allowed 

"  Utile,  lex,  humile,  res  ignorata,  m 

intercourse  between  husband  and  n 
and  children,  masters  and  servants 
The  power  by  which  popes  have 
to  deprive  kings  by  virtue  of  an  e 
cation  was  unknown  in  early  tinw 
first  claimed  with  disastrous  const 
Gregory  VII.  It  came  to  pass  i 
time  that  a  man  dying  excommi 
refused  burial  in  a  consecrated  plac 
of  the  clergy  prayed  for  his  souL 
the  case  that  men  have  been  exoos 
after  their  deaths.  This  was  doxu 
their  names  from  the  list  of  thosi 
commemorated  at  the  Eucharist. 

ExedrsB. — The  general  nam 
buildings  as  were  distinct  from  the 
of  the  churches,  and  yet  within 
of  the  Church  taken  in  its  largest  si 
EusebiuB,  speaking  of  the  church  < 
of  Tyre,  sayB,  "  When  the  curioo 
finished  his  famous  structure  with 
set  himself  about  the  exedr*,  orbsi 
joined  one  to  another  by  the  • 
church."  Also  he  speaks  of  tisl 
junction  with  cm,  rooms  for  m 
"  he  provided  spacious  exedneanA. 
side,  united  and  attached  to  the  I 
and  communicating  with  the  effltl 
middle  of  the  temple."  Among 
the  chief  was  the  baptistery,  4 
baptism.  Also  the  two  vestries,  I 
as  we  should  call  them,  still  I 
Oriental  churches;  vis.,  theDiswsJ 
in  the  sacred  utensils,  etc.,  wsn 
the  Pro  thesis,  where  the  side-tell 
which  the  elements  before 
placed  [Jebb]. 


rtion. —  A  privilege  granted  to 
bee  or  monasteries,  whereby  they 
jiq  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop* 
lioceses  they  are  situated.  While 
'  frees  person*  from  the  operation 
D  law,  exemption  frees  them  from 
ity  of  certain  persons.  Religious 
s  exempt  from  the  rule  of  the  bishop 
amble  to  the  Pope  alone. 

T. — f  ntil  the  year  J03  thesouthern 
jland  from  Kent  to  the  borders  of 
ras  under  the  Bishops  of  Weasel, 
year  it  was  divided  into  two.  and 
the  western  half  waa  fixed  at  Sher- 
ro  hundred  years  Inter  it  wasneces- 
(  to  the  large  increase  of  converts, 
irthor  subdivisions,  and  Cornwall 
shirt-  became  two  separate  dioceses. 
Cornwall  was  first  fixed  at  Bodmin, 
:  St.  Germans  :  the  See  of  Devon. 
xed  at  Crcditon,  Aidulf  being  its 
p.  There  were  nine  bishops  of 
nd  Leofric,  the  last  of  them,  moved 
Exeter,  and  the  See  of  St.  Germans 
to  it  by  order  of  Edward  the  Con- 

bimself  was  present  at  the  cere- 
utallation  in  1050,  at  tit.  Peter's 
irch,  which  had  been  chosen  for 
nil.  The  Sees  of  Cornwall  and 
remained  united  until  1877,  when 
"ruro  was  founded. 
rch  of  St.  Peter  was  founded  in 
le  Benedictine  monks ;  but  the 
lad  suffered  much  from  the  Danes 
i  and  eleventh  centuries.     Leofric 

have  been  a  gri^t  benefactor 
edral,  but  of  this  Saxon  church, 
ipii-d  part  of  the  site  of  the 
liedn.l,  no  vestige  remains.  The 
'  of  the  Chnrch  of  Exeter  assigns 
Wavelwast,  a  nephew  of  the  Con- 
o  became  bishop  in  HOT,  the 
(.building  the  cathedral.  Of  that 
e  have  remaining  the  north  and 

i,  forming  the   transepts  of  th< 


I  )  Exo 

was  commenced  under  the  care  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  The  income  of  the  See  is  £4,200. 
The  cathedral  chapter  consists  of  the  dean, 
four  canons  residentiary,  three  archdeacons, 
twenty-four  prebendaries,   and   four   priest- 

List  or  tbs  Bishofs  or  Cbbditob. 
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Bo  bert  Chichester  1138 


Peter  Qnivil 
Walter  SUpletc 


Edmund  Stefford 
John  Cattenck 


uaBradbridseiari 
isBabington    1»S 


Juiwph  H 
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AnHmy  Sparrow  . 


Btephsn  Weiton  .  17H 

Nicholas  Clonuett  1742 

G*oik«  Lsvington  17i7 

Frederick  Keppel  1702 


Oeorse  Pelaam  .  1607 
William  Care/  .  1820 
Cbriiloo  her  Bethell  1830 
Henry  PhlllpotU .  1831 
FrodtTick  TtDjpls    1870 


vnd    : 


the 


St.  Andrew  and  St.  Ji 

th-isiet    door    leading     into    the 

Wavelwast  laid  the  foundation  in 

t  was  not  completed  till  1206,  in 

mcy    of    Marshall.       Six    bishops 

is  cathedral,  and  during  the  siege 

y  King  Stephen,  in  1136,  it  was 

red. 

iruere  built  the  chapter-house  in 

ith  century.      To  him  are  atlri. 

unique  mitrrera,  probably  tho 
he  kingdom.  Bishop  Peter  Qui. 
began  the  transformation  of  the 
hedral  to  the  Decorated  style,  and 
hed  in  the   last  year  of  Bishop 

(1369;.  leaving  it,  except  in  a 
ails,  much  as  it  stands  at  present, 
a  nave  was  fitted  for  public 
1  in  1870  a  complete  restoration 


Exhortation. — An  address  made  to 


vice,  but  the  one  which  begins  Homing  and 
Evening  Pra3-er,  "  Dearly  beloved  brethren, 
the  Scripture  moveth  us  in  sundry  places,"  is 
by  way  of  pre-eminenco  called  Tht  Exhorta- 
tion. It  grasps  the  whole  idea  of  worship — 
flj)  thanksgiving  and  praise,  [2]  hearing  God's 
\Vord,  [3]  prayer  as  preparatory  to  the  Con- 
fession of  sin  and  the  Absolution.  Other  ex- 
hortations occur  in  most  of  the  principal 
services  of  the  Church. 

Ex  opera  operate.    [Opus  Ofeuatdi.] 

Exorcists. — The  second  in  rank  of  the 
lesser  Orders  of  the  Church,  whose  business  it 
was  to  exorcise  or  cast  out  the  evil  spirits 
from  persons  possessed,  i.e.  demoniacs.  In  the 
Apostolic  age  the  power  of  exorcising  whs  a 
miraculous  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to 
many  Christians  ;  but  for  the  first  three  cen- 
turies the  bishops  and  presbyters  were  the  usual 
exorcists.  When  this  miraculous  gift  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Church,  then  the  special  office 
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of  exorcists  was  instituted.  The  Greek  Church 
does  not  reckon  them  as  an  ecclesiastical  Order 
at  all.  In  the  Latin  Church  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  Canons  of  Antioch  [341]  as  one  of  the 
lesser  Orders ;  they  stand  next  to  the  acoluthi, 
or  servers:  the  ceremonies  of  their  ordination 
are  insertod  in  the  ancient  rituals.  They 
received  a  book  of  exorcisms  from  the  bishop, 
who  pronounced  these  words: — "Take  this 
book  and  get  it  by  heart,  and  have  authority 
to  lay  hands  upon  catechumens  and  baptised 
persons  possessed."  This  form  was  concluded 
with  a  particular  benediction  upon  the  exor- 
cist. The  Jews  had  their  exorcists  (many 
of  them  impostors),  as  we  may  learn  from 
the  Gospels,  from  the  Acts,  and  Josephus. 
Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho, 
charges  the  Jews  with  superstitious  practices 
in  their  'exorcisms,  and  that  they  made  use 
of  perfumes  and  ligatures  like  the  heathen. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  exorcising  was 
practised  among  the  heathen ;  and  Lucian 
bears  witness  that  such  was  the  case.  In  one 
sense  every  man  is  his  own  exorcist,  in  that, 
by  his  prayers,  he  may  resist  and  drive  away 
evil  spirits. 

Expectation  Week. — The  week  before 
Whitsuntide,  so  called  in  memory  of  the 
Apostles'  waiting  for  the  promised  Comforter 
after  the  Lord's  Ascension.  The  Sunday  be- 
tween the  two  events  has  been  strikingly 
called  "  the  Sunday  without  Christ"  (W.  Page 
Roberts).  The  Church  services  for  this  week 
are  specially  solemn  in  tone,  as  seeming  to  ring 
out  the  Church's. Expectation  for  the  perfect 
comfort  which  is  still  to  come.  The  Collect 
prays  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  comfort 
us  who  are  orphaned  (this  is  the  real  force  of 
the  original  word  in  John  xiv.  18,  translated 
"  comfortless  "),  the  Epistle  is  taken  from  St. 
Peter,  "  the  Apostle  of  Hope,"  as  Archbishop 
Trench  happily  designates  him,  and  speaks  of 
the  end  of  all  things  at  hand,  as  it  practically 
is  to  each  one  of  us,  and  exhorts  to  sobriety, 
devotion,  charity,  practical  usefulness.  The 
Gospel  is  part  of  our  Lord's  parting  address 
to  His  disciples,  an  exhortation  to  the  Church 
to  patient  waiting. 

Expiation.    [Work  of  Christ.] 

Extreme  Unction.— The  ceremony  of 
anointing  the  sick  with  oil,  practised  by  the 
Romish  Church.  Of  Extreme  Unction,  the 
Romish  Council  of  Trent  asserts,  "  The  holy 
unction  of  the  sick  was  instituted  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  truly  and  properly  a 
sacrament  of  the  New  Testament,  as  is  im- 
plied indeed  in  St.  Mark;  but  commended 
and  declared  to  the  faithful  by  James  the 
Apostle  and  brother  of  the  Lord  (James  v. 
14,  15).  '  Is  any  sick  among  you  P  Let  him 
call  for  the  elders  of  the  Church,  and  let  them 
pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  prayer  of  faith 


shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord 
him  up,  and  if  he  have  committed 
shall  be  forgiven  him.'  From  w] 
as  the  Church  hath  learned  fro 
tradition  handed  down,  she  teaches 
form,  proper  minister,  and  effect  of 
some  sacrament;  for  the  Church 
stood  that  the  matter  is  oil  hies 
bishop,  for  unction  most  aptly  re| 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  wherewi 
of  the  sick  man  is  invisibly  anoi 
that  the  form  consists  in  these  n 
this  anointing,  etc' "  Four  canons  « 
by  the  Council  on  this  subject : — 

"  1.  If  any  shall  say  that  Extra 
is  not  truly  or  properly  a  88X7810611 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  decL 
blessed  Apostle  James,  but  only 
ceived  from  the  Fathers,  or  a  hui 
tion ;  let  him  be  accursed. 

"  2.  If  any  shall  say  that  the  hi 
ing  of  the  sick  does  not  confer 
remit  sins,  nor  relieve  the  sick,  bat 
ceased,  as  if  it  were  formerly  onlj 
of  healing ;  let  him  be  accursed. 

"  3.  If  any  shall  say  that  th 
usage  of  Extreme  Unction,  which 
Roman  Church  observes,  is  contr 
sentence  of  the  blessed  Apostle  J 
therofore  should  be  changed,  an 
despised  by  Christians  without  si 
be  accursed. 

"4.  If  any  shall  say  that  the 
of  the  Church,  whom  St.  Jaa 
to  be  called  for  the  anointing  of  ti 
not  priests  ordained  by  the  bishop*, 
in  age  in  any  community ;  and  tht 
the  priest  is  not  the  only  prop! 
of  extreme  unction ;  let  him  be  aoo 

Oil  was  an  ordinary  means  of  heal 
the  Jews,  but  there  is  no  proof  n 
that  the  custom  of  anointing  was  i 
be  continued  in  the  Church.  Thi 
of  Extreme  Unction  as  now  practi 
Roman  Church  dates  back  only  to 
the  twelfth  century.  They  no  ka 
the  sick  person  with  a  view  to  1 
body,  but  this  sacrament,  as  they1 
only  administered  to  those  apfl 
extremis,  as  the  last  of  all  rang 
Unction  is  performed  on  the  five! 
form  of  words  at  each  unction  ill 
holy  unction,  and  by  His  most  tati 
may  the  Lord  forgive  thee  wtol 
thou  hast  committed  by  eight"  ■ 
by  hearing,  etc.  Extreme  unctkft 
administered  after  the  Viaticum. 
Article  of  the  Anglican  Church  di 
tism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  to  bed 
sacraments  ordained  by  Christ,  aaA 
ating  the  five  other  sacraments  \ 
Church  of  Rome,  amongst  thai 
Uncticn,  says  they  "  are  not  to! 
for  sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  bfj 
have  grown  partly  of  the  correj 
of  the  Apostles/' 
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F&edehick  William,  D.D.  [4. 
63].  a  distinguished  divine  and 
jguenot  family,  educated  in  the 
England,  of  which  bis  father  was 

I*oined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
e  waa  a  graduate  of  Balliol  Col-  i 
1,  where  he  was  a  friend  of  the  J 
ihop  Tait  and  F.  Oakeley,  became  | 
niveraity,  and  was  ordained.  Like  , 
isiaatic  spirits  of  the  Oxford  of 
I  fell  under  the  influence  of  J.  H. 
lough  he  had  left  Oxford  during 
lent  of  the  Tract,  far  the  Time,. 
became  rector  of  Elton,  in  Hunt- 
,  and  during  that  time  wrote  a 
ful  poem  in  blank  verse,  entitled 
(,  describing  the  movement  of  a 
t  towards  the  light,  and  evidently 
o  describe  his  own  movement 
e  rest  of  the  infallible  Church, 
cat  works  published  at  that  time 
>  Styrisn  Laki  and  The  Cheneell 
',  and  he  also  wrote  Sights  and 
■  Foreign  Chmchet,  the  outcome 
V  travel  on  the  Continent  with  a 
er  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 

while  to  Italy,  and  returning  to 
mnded  a  religions  society  at  Bir- 

In  1849  he  became  the  bead  of 
ton  Oratory,  and  there  remained 
h.  Some  of  his  hymns  have  gone 
rt  rank,  and  are  known  all  over 
a,  Sic  cet  Sarioir,  blai  us  ere  we  go  ; 

0  Paraditc,  etc.  His  prose  works 
ill  not  live,  but  the  hymns  we 
that  he  had  true  poetic  instinct 

Qbohox  Stanley,  D.D.,  uncle  of 
ing  [1773-1854],  a  distinguished 
lie  Evangelical  school,  author  of 
>*  [Bampton   Lectures  for  1801) ; 

of  Romanian  ;  Sacred  Calendar  ef 
tc.     He  was  a  prebendary  of  Kalis- 

.,  Bishop  of  Rome,  succeeded 
i  the  year  236,  and  was  martyred 
[ii,  Jan.  20th, 250.  There  is  a  legend 
the  brethren  were  assembled  to 
Pope,  a  dove  settled  on  the  bead  of 
io  was  a  layman  just  come  to 
thus  he  waa  elected.  Very  little 
him.  but  he  is  said  to  have  caused 
of  Pritianua,  the  predecessor  of 
rho  had  been  martyred  Lb  Sardinia, 
got  to  Rome,  and  buried  in  the 


■cretals  are  attributed  to  him. 


of  the  diocese,  by  which  the  Ordinary 
gives  his  sanction  for  various  purposes. 
In  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  structure  or  ornaments  of  a 
parish  church,  the  law  requires  that  a  faculty 
he  obtained  before  such  alteration  is  taken 
in  hand.  The  procedure  is  as  follows  :— 
the  rector  and  churchwardens  of  the  pariah 
petition  the  court  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  to  issue  a  faculty,  they  presenting  at 
the  same  time  plans  of  the  intended  altera- 
tions. A  copy  of  this  petition  must  be  affixed 
to  the  church  doors  to  give  due  notice  to  all 
concerned  of  the  intended  alterations.  Any 
parishioner  may  appear  before  the  court  to 
oppose  the  issue  of  a  faculty.  The  chancellor, 
having  heard  the    case  and  examined   the 

Slans  submitted,  gives  his  decision.  Appeal 
es  from  this  court  to  the  Court  of  Arches, 
and  thence  to  the  Privy  Council.  But  it  was 
laid  down,  in  the  case  of  Woolcombe  v. 
Ouldridge,  that  the  superior  court  is  very 
reluctant  to  interfere  with  the  inferior  court 
in  the  matter  of  faculties;  however,  in  the 
case  of  thu  church  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  in  the 
city  of  London,  Lord  Penzance,  on  appeal, 
revoked  the  faculty  granted  to  the  rector  and 
churchwardens  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  for  reseating  their  pariah  church.  In 
one  case  the  court  ordered  a  confirmatory 
faculty  to  be  issued,  sanctioning  the  altera- 
tions that  had  been  illegally  carried  out,  the 
archdeacon  having  first  notified  to  the  court 
his  approval  of  the  said  alterations.  In  the 
case  of  an  ornament  having  been  introduced 
without  a  faculty,  such  ornament  cannot  be 
legally  removed  without  a  faculty.  A  clerk 
in  holy  orders  may  be  proceeded  against 
criminally  for  making  alterations  without  a 
!  faculty,  but,  as  Sir  R.  Phillimore  says,  "such 
a  course  is  inexpedient."  Faculties  are  not 
granted  unless  there  is  ample  security  that  the 
necsssary  funds  will  be  forthcoming.  Faculties 
are  also  issued  to  allow  the  churchwardens  to 
sell  church  fumituro  and  utensils  when  no 
longer  necessary,  as,  for  example,  when  they 
have  been  replaced  by  new  articles.  A  faculty 
may  also  be  issued  for  admitting  a  person  into 
the  diaconate  before  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
In  this  case  the  faculty,  as  it  seems,  must  be 
issued  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
fPhillimore]  ;  but  in  no  case  is  a  faculty  issued 
for  admittance  to  the  priesthood  before  the 
legal  age  of  twenty.four.  Faculties  have 
been  also  issued  for  appropriating  pews  and 
seats  to  certain  individuals,  but  these  are  very 
sparingly  issued,  and  only  in  very  excep- 
tional cases.  A  faculty  once  granted  ia  irre- 
vocable, unless  it  can  bo  proved  that  it  was 
obtained  by  "surprise  and  undue  connivance." 
Faculties  are  required  also  for  building  vaults, 
erecting  monuments,  for  removal  of  bodies,  and 
for  altering  churchyards,  or  building  thereon 
vestries  or  schools.  The  stamp  duty  on  a 
faculty  is  ten  shillings,  and  the  necessary  fees 
ble  into  court  amount  to  five  guineas. 


Fagiui,  Paul,  an  eminent  Protestant 
minuter  and  Hebrew  scholar,  was  burn  at 
Rhoinzabern  in  1504.  He  studied  at  Heidel- 
berg and  Btrssburg,  in  the  latter  town  under 
Elias  Levita.  In  1537  he  was  appointed  head 
of  a  school  at  Isny,  where  he  remained  six 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  returned 
to  Strasburg  aa  Hebrew  professor  and 
preacher.  But  when  the  Iutbrih  [q.v.] 
was  introduced  into  Strasburg,  Fagiua,  at  the 
invitation  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  came  to 
England,  and  became  Professor  of  Hebrew 
at   Cambridge,  where   he   died   in  the   same 

Sar  [1649],  During  the  reign  of  Queen 
ary  his  body  huh  dug  up  and  burnt.  He 
translated  a  great  many  Latin  works  into 
Hebrew,  as  ThitbiUt  Elia,  Tobiat  Jitbraiaa, 
Gcntintite  tapienlivm  Ilibritoj-um,  Atmvtationa 
in  Targum,  and  Iiagoae  in  linguam  Htbroicum. 

Fairbairti,  Patrick  [1805-74],  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the 
Free  Church  Theological  College  at  Glasgow, 
lie  was  the  author  of  several  theological 
works,  of  which  the  principal  are  .—The  Typo- 
logy of  Scripture  [2  vols.,  1847],  Ewkiel  and 
Am  Prophtcitt,  The  Failoral  Epittla,  and  a 
Treatiie  an  Pattoral  Theology,  published  post- 
humously, with  a  biographical  preface. 

Faith.— This  word  is  used  in  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  several  different  senses,  springing  out 
of  its  primary  signification  of  "trust."  It  some- 
times denotes  merely  the  assent  of  the  intellect 
to  the  credibility  of  this  or  that  assertion,  as  in 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  where  faith  without 
works  is  regarded  ae  equivalent  to  the  un- 
productive assent  of  the  understanding  to  a 
truth  sot  before  it.  It  is  also  used  of  simple 
trust  and  confidence  in  a  person,  as,  e.g.,  with 
regard  to  the  Apostles'  fears  of  shipwreck 
[Matt.  viii.  26],  "Why  are  ye  fearful,  oh 
ye  of  little  faith?"  and  in  the  case  of  St. 
Peter  walking  on  the  water  [xiv.  31],  "  Oh 
thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou 
doubt  f  "  The  same  Greek  word  is  used  in 
Acts  xvii.  31  of  the  iwurancc  given  by  one 
person  to  another  :  "  Whereof  He  hath  given 
assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  He  hath 
raised  Him  from  the  dead."  Akin  to  this  is 
its  usage  for  "good  faith,"  "faithfulness,'' 
as  in  the  enumeration  of  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,  judgment,  mercv,  and  faith, 
Matt,  xxiii.  23;  and  Gal.  v.  22,  where  faith, 
in  the  list  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  seems  to 
mean  "  trustworthiness,"  though  possibly  it 
may  rather  signify  "  trustfulness,"  "  willing- 
ness to  trust  others."  [See  also  Rom.  iii.  3  ; 
Tit.  ii.  10.] 

But  its  most  frequent  use  is  to  express  the 
exercise  of  that  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which 
it  embraces  the  promises  of  God  and  the 
revelation  of  His  will,  and  that  especially 
with  regard  to  the  Person,  Bufferings,  and 
mediatorial  work  ol  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  in  this  sense  of  the  word  that  the  acts  of 


the  worthies  of  old  time  are  ■ 
to  have  been  wrought  by  faith 
believing  that  what  God  had 
He  was  able  to  perform.  Of  a 
was  the  faith  of  those  whe 
blessings  of  healing,  whether 
or  for  others,  from  our  Lord  an 


Matt.  ix.  28,  29:  "Jesus  aai 
Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to  d 
said  unto  Him,  Yea,  Lord. 
He  their  eyes,  saying,  AcCO 
faith  be  it  unto  you ; "  and  th 
on  the  part  of  the  father  of  th 
[Mark  ix.  22,  23],  "If  Thou 
thing,  have  compassion  on  ni 
Jesus  said  unto  him,  If  ihou 
all  things  are  possible  to  him  tl 
and  compare  the  limitation  w 
upon  His  own  power  :  "  He  oo 
mighty  wurk,  save  that  He  1 
upon  a  few  sick  folk  and  heal 
He  marvelled  because  of  t 
[Mark  vi.  5,  6  ;  see  Matt.  xiii. 
But  the  highest  object  o 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  . 
mediation ;  and  its  highest 
being  "  the  hand  by  which  * 
to  take  the  blessings  God's 
in  the  death  and  risen  life 
Saviour.  "  Justifying  faith 
termed,  is  no  mere  assent  to  th 
of  the  Crucifixion,  not  even 
apprehension  that  Christ's  de 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice 
the  whole  world  ;  it  has  to  do 
and  the  affections,  as  well  aa  i 
standing :  "  with  the  heart 
unto  righteousness"  [Rom. 

productive  of  results  [.Tamos  ii 
its  fruits  are — works  of  love  [i 
wisdom  [2  Tim.  iii.  16]  ;  TJ 
world  (1  John  v.  4].  It  it  tl 
"  By  grace  are  ye  saved  thro 
that  not  of  yourselves — it 
God"  [Eph.  ii.  8].  It  is  U 
cause  off 


the  reception  of  Jura 
mi  uur  part ;  it  opens  the 
flcation  [Acts  ixvi.  18]—" 
receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  i 
among  them  which  are  sam 
that  is  in  Me ; "  it  leads  to  tl 
Christ:— "that  Christ  may 
hearts  by  faith  "  [Eph.  iii.  17] 
There  remains  for  notice  on 
the  word :  when,  generally  ■ 
prefixed,  it  signifies  the  bod 
most  surely  believed  among 
equivalent  to  the  Christian 
St.  Jude  [v.  3]  exhorts  th 
contend  earnestly  for  the  fait 
to  the  saints ;  St.  Paul  pn 
which  once  he  destroyed  fl 
warns  Timothy  that  in  the  I 
shall  depart  from  the  faith,  ai 


Pai 


(42S) 


*al 


ruing  the  faith  they  have  made 

jQl  Tim.  i.  19 ;  iv.  1]  ;  he  addresses 

ia  own  son  after  the  common  faith 

In  Gal.  iii.  23  either  the  word 

Hied  in  two  different  significations, 
-le  ought  to  be  prefixed  to  the  word 
stance.  In  Gal.  vi.  10  Christians  are 
b  servants  of  the  faith;  and  there 

other  instances.  In  Eph.  iv.  5  it 
ihout  the  article:  "One  Lord,  one 

baptism." 

fol  Men. — This  title  is  given  in  the 
h  Article  of  the  Church  of  England 
member  of  the  Church.  It  was  the 
i  expression  in  early  times  for  all 
been  baptised,  and  signified  that  just 
ireh  is  called  *'  holy,"  as  signifying 
is  God's  intention  with  regard  to 
faithfulness  required  of  each  mem- 
a  proper  and  consistent  character, 
tpression  soon  became  restricted  to 
wed  persons  who  were  in  full  com- 
i  distinguished  from  Catechumens 
exts,  and  it  was  generally  applied 
y  only.     The  "  faithful "  only  were 

0  the  Holy  Communion,  and  to  join 
d's  Prayer,  as  well  as  to  hear  dis- 

the  profounder  doctrines  of  the 
here  the  catechumens  only  heard 
plain  morals  and  daily  duty.  The 
expressions,  "perfect"  and  "en- 
'  in  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  and  Heb.  vi.  4, 
ve  the  same  meaning. 

healing. — The  name  given  to  a 
movement  of  recent  origin.  It 
ive  arisen  in  the  Swiss  village  of 
rf,  where  Dorothea  Trudel,  a 
artificial  flowers,  between  the  years 
i  said  to  have  effected  wonderful 
he  power  of  prayer,  resting  her 
t.  James  v.  14.  A  similar  move- 
ig  up  almost  simultaneously  in  the 
Motlingen,  in  the  Black   Forest, 

1  Pastor  Blumhardt,  an  able  mis- 
ter. Certain  cases  had  sprung  up 
hbourhood,  not  unlike  demoniacal 

His  prayers  over  them,  he  tells 
lswered  by  cures,  and  he  goes  on 
erything  concerning  illnesses  in  my 
in  to  be  changed.  Seldom  did  a 
in  appear  in  it.  The  people  would 
y.  The  general  state  of  health 
ter."  Blumhardt  died  in  1880,  aged 
e  ;  Dorothea  Trudel  died  of  typhus 
e  age  of  forty-eight.  Both  of  them 
shed  houses  in  which  their  practice 
lued.  Sweden  and  America  have 
nursing  homes  of  this  movement, 
spread  from  the  latter  into  England, 
centres  in  London,  Brighton,  Liver- 
elsewhere,  which  are  called  Beth- 
iouses  of  security ").  The  head 
presided  over  by  an  American 
tamed  Board  man.  Meetings  are 
.m.  every  Wednesday,  open  to  any 
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one.  Some  of  the  literature  connected  with 
this  movement  is  very  objectionable,  some 
merely  foolish.  None  of  it,  however,  is  very 
remarkable.  There  have  been  already  signs  of 
disagreement  among  the  devotees,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  cure,  whether  miraculous  or  not ; 
as  to  the  mean*,  whether  oil  should  be  used : 
and  as  to  the  name,  whether  it  should  be 
called  faith-healing  or  Divine  healing.  The 
best  accounts  of  the  movement  are  published 
by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Scott. 

Faith,  St.,  Virgin  and  Martyr  (Oct. 
6th),  suffered  under  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion. Although  nothing  more  is  known  of 
her,  yet,  most  likely  on  account  of  her  signi- 
ficant name,  many  churches  in  England  have 
been  dedicated  to  her.  She  is  commonlv 
represented  in  art  with  sword  and  gridiron,  or 
resting  on  an  iron  bed,  with  a  bundle  of  rods 
in  her  hand. 


\. — A  sect  of  Dervishes  or  wander- 
ing Mahometans,  who  live  on  alms.  When 
they  enter  a  town  they  each  blow  a  hunting- 
horn,  and  then  some  go  and  beg  for  the  rest, 
distribute  what  they  receive  equally  among 
the  whole  company,  and  if  anything  remains, 
give  it  to'  the  poor,  leaving  nothing  for  the 
next  day.  Some  maintain  that  they  are  privi- 
leged to  commit  acts  which  would  be  con- 
sidered wicked  in  other  people,  and  therefore 
pive  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  impurities. 
They  have  chiefs,  who  give  audience  to  the 
people,  while  their  disciples  recite  their  virtues 
and  favours  from  God.  Sometimes  one  chief 
has  as  many  as  two  hundred  disciples,  and 
they  have  a  standard,  and  lances  and  other 
weapons.  There  is  a  third  kind,  the  children 
of  poor  people,  who  retire  into  mosques  to 
study  the  law  in  order  to  become  Moulas,  or 
doctors.  There  are  also  Penitent  Fakirs,  who 
always  maintain  a  certain  position,  sometimes 
during  their  whole  lives,  as  holding  their 
hands  across  over  their  heads,  or  turning 
them  behind  them.  They  have  other  Fakirs 
to  serve  them  with  necessaries.  There  are 
said  to  be  about  two  million  Fakirs  in  India. 
The  term  is,  however,  often  employed  there 
to  describe  a  religious  mendicant  of  any  faith. 

Faldstool. — This  word  comes  from  the 
German  falzen,  "to  fold";  and  atuhl,  "a 
chair " ;  and  designates  a  portable  folding 
chair,  like  our  camp-stools.  Formerly  a  bishop 
used  sometimes  to  take  such  a  chair  with  him, 
or  one  used  to  be  placed  for  him  in  the  choir 
when  he  went  to  officiate  in  any  church  not 
his  own  cathedral.  The  name  is  now  com- 
monly, though  incorrectly,  applied  to  the 
14  Litany  stool." 

Falk  Laws,  The. — So  called  after  the 
Prussian  Minister,  Falk,  who,  in  1872,  re- 
ceived the  supervision  of  ecclesiastical  and 
educational  affairs.  After  the  promulgation 
of  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  by  Pius  IX. 
in  1870,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  began  to 
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extend  its  interference  over  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  In 
Germany  the  matter  took  something  of  the 
form  of  the  struggle  between  William  Rufus 
and  the  Pope  concerning  Anselm — Had  the 
Pope  or  the  King  the  power  to  appoint  and 
set  down  the  bishops  P  In  the  case  of 
Germany,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  de- 
prived a  number  of  clergy  and  teachers  of 
their  offices,  whereupon  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  counteract  this,  passed  in 
May,  1873,  a  law  for  the  inspection  of 
schools,  by  which  all  schools  in  Prussia, 
Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  were 
placed  under  the  direct  superintendence  of 
the  State  magistrates.  In  July  of  the  same 
year  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Germany, 
the  Government  considering  that  the  setting 
up  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  was  due  in 
a  great  measure  to  their  influence.  In  order 
to  establish  a  definite  division  between  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  the  so-called 
"Laws  of  the  Church"  were  passed,  whose 
chief  aim  was  to  curtail  the  powers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  imposition  of  penances,  etc.,  and  to 
provide  for  their  training  and  education, 
which  up  to  this  time  had  been  carried  on  by 
the  Jesuitical  schools.  By  the  same  laws  a 
royal  court  of  justice  was  formed  for  the 
management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  abolition  of 
the  convents,  to  be  carried  out  if  necessary. 
At  the  same  time  the  Protestant  Church 
received  a  firmer  organisation,  and  the  laity 
were  given  a  stronger  voice  in  Church 
government.  A  proclamation  issued  in  Sep- 
tember, 1873,  announced  that  a  system  of 
synods,  parochial  and  provincial,  was  in  the 
course  of  formation,  which  would  include 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  representa- 
tives, all  of  which  would  be  subject  to  the 
High  Clerical  Council,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Kultur-Minister,  Falk.  The  whole 
question  caused  great  excitement  and  bitter- 
ness in  Germany.  In  the  course  of  the  quarrel 
— the  Kulturkampf,  as  it  is  generally  called — 
the  Pope  appointed  Ledochowski  to  the  See  of 
Posen.  Prussia  did  not  approve,  and  abso- 
lutely ref usod  to  allow  him  to  take  possession, 
Bismarck  exclaiming,  "  Wir  wollen  nicht  naeh 
Canossagehen"  ("WewillnotgotoCanossa"), 
referring  to  the  struggle  between  Henry  IV. 
and  Gregory  VII.,  and  the  humiliation  imposed 
on  the  former.  Ledochowski  was  for  many 
years  without  employment,  until  the  Pope 
made  him  a  cardinal  and  gave  him  a  post  in 
the  Vatican.  The  German  Chancellor  cer- 
tainly never  anticipated  so  stubborn  a  resist- 
ance as  he  found,  and  on  the  death  of  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  in  1878,  a  hope  of  reconciliation  ap- 
peared. Bismarck  took  the  opportunity  of 
saying  publicly  that  the  new  Pope,  Leo  XIII., 
was  "  a  wise,  moderate,  and  pacific  gentle- 
man," that  he  was  "  not  a  Guelph,  nor  a  Pole, 
nor  a  Liberalist,  nor  had  anything  to  do  with 


Social  Democrats."  Negot 
have  slowly  continued,  A 
having  arisen  in  1885  bet* 
Spain  relative  to  the  Can 
marck  arranged  that  the  '. 
vited  to  arbitrate  between 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  * 
much  remark  in  the  Ger 
when  on  this  occasion  the  1 
to  the  foreign  ambaasada 
members  of  the  Church,  Le 
invited.  At  length,  in  At. 
pute  was  ended  by  a  compn 
the  German  State  victori 
the  Roman  Church  in  subf 
battle  had  come  to  rest  larg 
of  the  Anzeujepjlicht,  i.e.  th 
cation  which  the  State  dei 
bishop  of  the  transference 
to  a  new  duty.  This  is  yi( 
whilst  the  objects  intende 
doned.  In  education  the 
conceded  by  Bismarck,  and 
kernel  of  the  "  May  Lai 
There  is  one  other  law  whi 
to  Falk,  and  which  has  b 
much  evil  to  the  Church — i 
declared  the  civil  contract 
necessary  to  make  marriage 
dren  can  be   baptised   ex 

Sarents  were  married  by  i 
one,  especially  in  the  largi 

Fall  of  Man.    [Orig 

False  Apostles.— S 

such  in  2  Cor.  xi.  13 :  appai 
had  seen,  or  pretended  to  h 
and  made  their  claim  to  tx 
ground.  These  were  the  J\ 
also  alludes  to  those  who  1 
the  world  and  carried  wit 
Gospel.  In  his  case  thi 
Gnostics,  forming  sects  whe 
in  one  form  or  another  res] 
nation.  These  must  be  the 
he  elsewhere  calls  Antichru 
distinction  between  "  Fall 
"False  Christs."  The  lat 
Christian  Church,  the  forn 
tised  even ;  the  one  oppot 
other  schismatical  mem  ben 

False  Christs.— The 

distinctive  characteristic  i 
both  as  an  historical  fact  i 
doctrine,  was  (as  it  ever  wi 
tion  of  God.  There  was  n 
of  at  all  an  analogous  kii 
some  resemblances  to  it 
heathen  mythology,  it  maj 
whether  the  resemblance  < 
the  heathen  mind,  it  is  at 
men  having  a  natural  hi 
stood  to  them  in  the  rek 
Jews  believed  further  in 
and  acts,  as  He  had  mad 
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ithen  added  to  their  natural 
rseded  it  by)  a  system  of 
vhich  the  One  God  was 
ay  imitations  set  up  in  His 
ty,  on  the  other  hand,  went 
Id  declaring  that  there  lived 

Who  had  lived  upon  earth 
ears,  seen  by  a  few — but  a 

world's  inhabitants;  that 
1  Himself  ;  that  all  religion 
s  to  converge  towards  His 
'one  wilfully  rejecting  the 
k!  was  rejecting  the  only 
only  system,  which  could 
,  and  make  him  acceptable 
m  hope  for  the  future  that 
•rave.  Thus  the  claim  was 
.  Christ,  sprung  from  an 
an  obscure  nation,  living  an 
ving  the  death  of  a  criminal, 
1  as  the  personal  centre  of 
hole  world ;  and  this  claim 
in  such  a  comprehensive 
alification  whatever  of  the 
possible.  The  first  attack 
inst  the  bare  facts  on  which 
leory  was  grounded.  The 
it  Christ  was  a  mere  man, 

as  ordinary  men  die,  and 
since  happened  to  show  that 
l  an  ordinary  man.  Hence 
sent  forth  into  the  world  as 
fundamental  facts  of  Chris- 
'  to  the  fact  that  Christ's 
rreetion  from  the  dead  on 
?r  His  Crucifixion,  and  His 
',  into  heaven,  proved  Him 
«n,  but  God ;  and,  as  it  was 
;  that  the  facts  could  not  be 

attempt  to  disprove  them 
en  up. 

ppcar  to  have  sprung  up 
lie  Person  on  whose  account 
iversal  faith  and  universal 
e,  according  to  our  Lord's 
hut  men  would  arise  saying, 
i  that  "false  Christs  "  would 

the  disciples  of  the  true. 
s  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts ; 
las  and  Judas  (who  claimed 
•n  of  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's 
lew,  Gamaliel  [Acts  v.  36] ; 
Jew  for  whom  St.  Paul  was 
bv  the  Koman  governor  of 
salom  [Acts  xxi.  38].  The 
wl  a  largo  multitude  out  of 
the  year  55,  and  is  said  to 
)  work  some  of  those  false 
lers"  which  the  Lord  had 
false  Christs "  should  have 

promised  his  followers  that 
with  him  to  the  Mount  of 
d  see  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 

command ;  but  Felix  led 
m,  put  him  to  flight,  and 
;e  number  of  his  associates. 


"  And  he,"  says  Josephus,  "  was  only  one  of 
many  like  him,  who  arose  about  that  time  to 
mislead  the  people." 

Among  such  false  claimants  to  a  Divine 
mission  were  also  Simon  Magus,  Menander, 
and  Dositheus,  of  whom  the  first  seems  to  be 
the  type,  as  he  was  also  the  first  in  order  of 
time.  He  was  born  a  Samaritan,  as  were  the 
other  two,  but  educated  in  Egypt,  pro- 
bably at  Alexandria,  where  he  became  imbued 
with  the  subtle  metaphysics  of  Oriental 
philosophy.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  the 
•'  great  power  of  God,"  not  denying  alto- 
gether the  Divine  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
but  claiming  a  still  nearer  place  to  the  God- 
head. Tradition  declares  that  he  was  able 
to  work  miracles,  and  his  name  of  "the 
Magian "  probably  indicates  as  much.  Of 
his  conflict  with  St.  Peter  at  Samaria  an 
account  is  given  in  Acts  viii.  8 — 24 ;  and 
an  account  is  given  by  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians of  a  still  later  encounter  at  Rome.  B y 
these  it  is  said  that  Simon  had  carried  his 
imitation  of  Christ  so  far  that,  at  last,  he 
promised  his  disciples  he  would  ascend  to 
heaven  in  their  sight  from  the  Capitol,  and 
fixed  a  day  for  the  miracle.  St.  Peter  prayed 
to  God  that  he  would  defeat  the  super- 
natural devices  of  Satan,  and  after  Simon 
had  risen  a  short  distance  from  the  earth,  he 
fell  down  and  was  killed.  Of  Menander  little 
is  recorded,  but  it  is  distinctly  said  of 
Dositheus  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah, 
and  that  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews 
endeavouring  to  apprehend  him  in  conse- 
quence, he  fled  to  a  cave,  and  there  miserably 
perished.  Claiming  a  Divine  origin,  and 
Divine  authority,  and  supporting  his  claim  by 
the  exercise  of  preternatural  power,  Simon 
Magus  was  the  type  of  those  "  false  Christs  " 
who  tried  to  suppress  the  religion  of  the  true 
one,  standing  in  some  similar  relation  to  Christ 
as  that  which  was  held  towards  Moses  by  tho 
Egyptian  magicians.     [Simonians.] 


[Inquisition.] 


Familists  or  "Family  of  Love."— A  sect 
which  arose  in  the  Netherlands  in  tho  middle 
of  tho  sixteenth  century.  It  was  founded  by 
an  Anabaptist,  named  Henry  Nicholas,  a  native 
of  Amsterdam,  who  had  become  implicated  in 
the  insurrections,  and  fled  to  Einden  in  1533. 
From  thence  he  came  to  England  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  in  1555  he  started, 
this  sect.  Their  tenets  were  that  there  is  no 
truo  knowledge  of  Christ  except  in  their  com- 
munity, and  that  as  Moses  is  the  prophet  of 
hope,  and  Christ  the  prophet  of  faith,  so 
is  Henry  Nicholas  the  prophet  of  love.  They 
were  extreme  Antinomians,  and  immorality 
was  very  common  among  them.  This  sect  is 
often  confused  with  that  of  David  Joris 
[Jori8,  David],  who  was  a  Dutch  Anabaptist, 
with  whom  Nicholas  was  intimate.  The  sect 
was  at  first  popular  in  England,  but  they 


loon  began  to  be  considered  dangerous,  both 
to  civil  order  and  to  morality  and  religion,  so 
in  lutiO  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  an  investi- 
gation into  the  matter,  which  resulted  in  the 
proclamation  issued  "against  the  nectaries  of 
the  Family  of  Love."  Severe  measures  were 
■loo  taken  against  them  under  Jaines  I.,  and 
the  sect  disappeared. 

Fanaticism,  Fanatics  [Lat.  /™™, 

"temple"].— A  fanatiL- was  originally  one  who 
■pent  his  time  in  assisting  in  the  services  of 
the  temples,  so  as  to  cut  himself  off  from  all 
worldly  employments.  The  name  is  now 
applied  to  one  whoso  zeal  in  religious  matters 
is  allowed  to  outrun  his  judgment,  and  who 
works  himself  into  a  statu  of  excitement  whieh 
he  believes  ■"  " 
fanaticism  is 
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diviners  of  oracles  were  known  as  fanatics. 

Farel,  Gi  ilhume,  burn  in  14SM  at  Gap, 
in  Daupbiuy.  He  studied  in  Paris,  and 
became  professor  in  the  college  of  Cardinal  le 
Moine.  In  1521  he  was  invited  to  Meaux  by 
the  Bishop  Briconnet,  but  was  expelled  theme 
with  other  Reformers  two  years  later,  and 
went  to  .Basel,  where  he  wua  welcomed  by 
CEcolampadius.  Hero  a  similar  fate  awaited 
bill],  probably  brought  about  by  Erasmus, 
and  he  went  to  Strasbourg,  an!  afterwards 
to  Swit:serland.  At  Zurich  lie  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Zwingli,  and  travelled  in 
various  parts,  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  which  he  established  at  Cruder* 
in  1532.  Calvin  settled  Ihoro  three  years 
later,  and  both  wore  expelled  in  153S.  Farel 
preached  subsequently  at  Neufchatel,  Mots, 
and  Uorze,  in  wlmh  latter  place  he  and  his 
followers  were  attacked  in  1543  by  the  troops 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Farel  fled  in 
disguise  to  Mduipclgurdt,  whore  ho  carried 
on  his  labours,  lie  also  preached  the  Re- 
formed doctrines  at  his  native  town,  Gap. 
He  died  at  NeulYluHel,  Sept.  Uth,  1565.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  theological  works. 

Pawner,   Hum  [*.  17H,  d.  1787].— A 

learned  Dissenting  minister,  for  forty  years 
at  Walthamstow,  und  in  the  latter  p:irt  of 
his  life  a  lecturer  in  the  City  of  London. 
His  writings  display  great  originality  of 
thought,  as  well  aa  learning.  The  principal 
are  three  treatises  on  [I]  U«r  Loed'i  Tempt*. 
lion,  in  whi.'h  he  contends  that  that  event  was 
internal  and  subjective;  [2]  on  tin?  !fr*  Testa- 
mmt  Demoniac,  holding  that  these  were 
persons  afflicted  with  mental  und  physical 
diseases;  [3]  Oh  Mtrnelr,.  contending"  that 
they  are  absolute  arguments  of  a  Divine  in- 
terposition. 

Faraoviana. The  followers  of  Stanis- 
laus Farnovius  or  Farnowski  [died  1615],  a 
Pole,  who  separated  from  the  Lutherans  in 
consequence  of  his  Arinn  opinions,  though 
ha   declared    that   Jesus   ought  to  be  wor- 


shipped. His  followers,  however,  i 
more  and  more  rationalistic,  and  finally  i 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.    [Socmiucs.] 

Farrar,  BoBsaT,  Bishop  of  St  I 
one  of  the  Protestant  martyrs,  was  burs 
ably  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  reign  of  Hear 
Hs  received  the  tirat  part  of  his  educa) 
Cambridge,  but  removed  to  Oxford,  u 
made  a  canon  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
was  then  in  high  repute,  because  Erssov 
studied  there ;  Farrar  took  hi*  degrees 
in  1526  and  1533.     In  1536  be  accom; 
Bishop  Barlow,  who  was  sent  by  Henry 
as  Ambassador  to  Scotland.     He  was 
wards  chosen  prior  of  the  monastery 
Oswald's,  in  i  orkshire,  which  he  surra 
to  the  commissioners  at  the  time  of  its 
lulion  in   1540,  and  had  a  pension  % 
him  of  £100  per  annum,  which  he  re 
on  his  promotion  to  the  Sob  of  St  I 
He  was  one  of  the  first  persona  in  tat 
vanity  of  Oxford  to  embrace  Protests. 
this     was    mainly     through     the    in 
of   the  Bev.   Thomas    Garret,  of  Al- 
lows, Honey  Lane,  London,  who.  bei 
active  promoter  of  the  doctrine  of  tha 
and  the  Reformation,  was  afterwards 
at  Smithfield,  in  1641.    Dr.  Farrar 
one  of  Cranmer'a  chaplains,  and  lollop 
example  in  marrying ;  this  was  allege 
crime  against  him  by  hie  enemies  in 
time,     lie  was  esteemed  one  of  the  mn 
preachers  of  his  day,  and  in  April,  Its 
appointed   one    of   a  body  of  visit* 
preachers   sent  throughout  the  king1 
royal  authority  for  the  better  reform' 
religion.     He  was  made  Chaplain  to  f 
tec  tor,   the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
appointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  St 
ho  was  consecrated  Sept.  9th,  1548,  by' 
assisted  by  Ridley,  Bishop  of  Rock 
Hulbeach,   Bishop  of   Lincoln,  in  t 
bishop's  chapel  at  Churtsey.     Hi 
first  bishop  consecrated  on  the  nai 
tion  of  the  Sovereign.     Troubles  a' 
on  the  very  entrance  of  his  bishopri 
Young,  the  precentor,  and  Rowlsi 
one  of  the  canons,  bad  been  apt* 
missioners  during  the  vacancy  of 
thoy  had  taken  advantage  of  th 
to  strip  the  cathedral  of  its  pis,' 
inenla,  and  to  appropriate  to  thai 
use  the  money  gained  by  the 
they  had  also  put  the  episcopal 
grunt*  without  the  King's  ai 
bishop  hearing  of  this,  issued  ' 
to  his  chancellor,  for  visiting  f 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  diocese: 
drew    up  the    commission    ii 
which  did  not  sufficiently  a 
King's   supremacy,  and    thj 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  t 
duct  was  to  be  the  subject 
only  to  disobey  the  commits 
the  Bishop  of  criminally  do 
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minority  in  opposition  to  the 
consequence  of  these  proceedings, 
first  obliged  to  go  to  London 
accusations,  which  consisted 
*  charges,  most  of  them  ex- 
lous  as  well  as  malicious;  then 
othe  assizes  at  Caermarthen,  and 
fcken  back  to  London  and  im- 
the  Tower.  His  imprisonment 
in  from  paying  his  dues  to  the 
could  not  receive  his  revenues, 
afterwards  laid  to  his  charge  as 
ime.  Owing  to  the  fall  of  his 
>uke  of  Somerset,  he  was  kept  in 
he  death  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
jame  to  the  throne  charges  were 
nst  him  very  different  from  those 
a  had  previously  been  confined, 
rear  1554  he  appears  to  have  been 
te  Tower  or  the  King's  Bench, 
with  many  who  were  imprisoned 
98  were  making  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
oable  the  Papists  to  put  to  death 
rould  not  submit  to  the  Roman 
i  Jan.  28th,  1555,  Cardinal  Pole, 
negate,  granted  a  commission  to 
ishop  of  Winchester  and  Lord 
nod  other  bishops,  to  sit  upon 
according  to  the  laws  revived 
ics,  all  such  ministers  and  others 
>rison  for  heresy.  On  the  30th 
ir  appeared  before  them,  together 
,  Bradford,  and  Saunders.  On 
>  was  again  called  before  tho 
■a,  but  refusing  to  retract  his 
was  in  the  course  of  ten  days 

0  his  own  diocese  in  Wales  to 
1.    On? Feb.  20th  he  was  brought 

1  organ,  his  successor  as  Bishop 
ds,  in  custody  of  the  sheriff, 
d  him  over  to  the  officers  of 
tical    power.      On  March   4  th, 

again  before  Dr.   Morgan,  he 

copy  of  the  articles  exhibited 
instead  of  which  he  was  required 
o  the  following  tenets  of  Home : 
rriage  in  a  priest  is  unlawful ; 
Sieved  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
3]  that  the  Mass  is  a  propitiatory 
be  living  and  the  dead ;  [4]  that 
cils,  lawfully  assembled,  never 
»rr ;  [6]  that  hope  and  charity, 
aith,  are  necessary  to  justifica- 

that  all  men  are  bound  to  abide 
•ns  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  To 
the  Bishop  refused  to  subscribe, 
ext  appearance  he  delivered  a 
*ation  of  his  own  sentiments  on 
s,  similar  to  that  which,  with 
others,  he  had  signed  on  May 
preceding  year.  On  Wednes- 
13th,  he  appeared  again,  and 
ed  whether  he  would  renounce 

appealed  from  Dr.  Morgan,  as 
>nt  judge,  to  Cardinal  Pole, 
ged  at  this,  proceeded  to  pro- 


nounce the  definite  sentence  against  him,  as 
a  heretic  excommunicated,  to  be  degraded 
from  the  priesthood,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  power  to  be  put  to  death  by  burning 
in  the  fire.  On  Saturday,  May  80th,  1566, 
the  sentence  was  put  in  execution  in  the 
market-place  of  Caermarthen,  the  Bishop  sus- 
taining the  torments  of  the  fire  with  wonder- 
ful constancy  and  patience. 


>. — The  term  used  for  the  vernacu- 
lar amplification  read  between  the  verses  of 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  which  were  read  in 
Latin,  and  then  each  verse  was  paraphrased 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned. 

Fast. — Strictly  speaking,  this  signifies 
total  abstinence  from  food  and  drink  for  any 
given  period ;  but  the  word  is  commonly  used 
to  signify  abstinence  from  particular  kinds 
of  food,  particularly  flesh  meat,  and  some- 
times it  expresses  abstinence  from  certain 
pleasures  not  unlawful  —  in  a  word,  self- 
restraint. 

Fasting  was  practised  by  the  heathens  of 
old,  and  also  by  the  Jews.    The  latter,  in- 
deed, had  only  one  fast  in  the  year  prescribed 
by  the  Law  [See  Lev.  xvi.  29-34J,  but  there 
are  many  voluntary  fastings  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  sacred  history.     In  the  days  of 
our  Lord  there  was  much  fasting.     There  is 
no  record  of  His  having  commanded  it,  but 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  He  assumes 
the  practice,  and  we  know  that  the  Apostles 
used  it   [Acts  xiii.  2-3;   xiv.  23;   xxvii.  9; 
2   Cor.  vi.   5;  xi.  27].     But  the  absence  of 
express  Scriptural  commands  on  the  subject 
has  ruled  Anglican  practice  so  far  as  this, 
that  the  Church  of  England  has  not    laid 
down  set  rules  such  as  are  laid  down  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     Consequently, 
while  the  English   Prayer  Book  notes  ex- 
pressly what  are  "  days  of  fasting  or  abstin- 
ence,'   there  are  no  directions  at  all  what 
food  may  or  may  not  be  eaten,  but  the  matter  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  individual  consciences. 
[See  the  Homily  on  Fasting."]    In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  eating  of  flesh  on  fish  days  {i.e.  Wed- 
nesdays, Fridays,  and  Saturdays)  was  forbidden 
by  statute.     It  is  very  common  in  old  parish 
registers  to  find  an  entry  that  "A.  B.  re- 
ceived a  licence  to  eat  flesh  in  Lent."     The 
contention  that  fasting  is  advantageous  in 
respect  to  bodily  health  is  probably  to  a  great 
extent  true  in  particular  circumstances.    How 
far  it  is  also  advantageous  as  an  aid  to  devo- 
tional feeling  is  a  question  which  is  much 
discussed  by  Protestant  theologians.     While 
many  contend  that  it  is  a  great  help  to  self- 
discipline,    others    maintain    that     habit umI 
temperance    is     far    more    beneficial;     that 
mortification  beyond  this  has  a  tendency  to 
disturb   the  healthy  relation  between  body 
and  mind,  and   to  excite  the  imagination. 
But  the  setting  aside  of  seasons  like  Lent  for 
self-examination  and  special  prayer  has  the 
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sanction  of  past  ages,  and  the  example  of  some 
of  the  holiest  of  men.  That  such  an  oh* 
servance  of  seasons  has  been  common  among 
members  of  the  Church  needs  no  proof,  and 
there  have  been  also  Nonconformist  writers — 
like  Doddridge,  for  example — who  have  borne 
testimony  to  its  usefulness.  The  following 
vigorous  protest  against  the  too  frequent 
neglect  of  fasts  is  from  a  well-known  mem- 
ber of  what  is  known  as  the  "  High  Church  " 
school  in  the  Anglican  Church : — 

"  The  Church  of  England  has  appointed  two- 
sevenths  of  the  year  as  days  of  Fasting  or 
Abstinence,  but  their  widespread  neglect  is  a 
reminder  of  Prince  Bismarck's  saying,  'Bri- 
tannia metal  is  to  say  one  thing  and  do  an- 
other.* The  Ember  Days  are  well-nigh  for- 
gotten. The  close  connection  pointed  out  by 
our  Lord  between  prayer  and  fasting,  if  evil 
spirits  are  to  be  cast  out,  was  forgotten  when 
the  Day  of  Intercession  for  missions  to  the 
heathen,  originally  appointed  in  1872  on  an 
Ember  Day,  was  moved  to  the  Feast  of  St. 
Andrew  in  the  following  year,  though  by  the 
recent  change  to  St.  Andrew's  Eve  we  have 
been,  though  too  apologetically,  reminded  of 
that  connection.  Many  individual  efforts 
have  indeed  been  made  during  the  past  fifty 
years  to  remind  Church  people  of  the  duty  of 
fasting.  Archbishop  Longley  once  refused 
an  invitation  to  dine  at  Court  on  a  Friday. 
Bishop  Hamilton  religiously  observed  the 
Ember  Days.  The  present  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London  have  more 
than  once  pleaded  for  the  observance  of  the 
Ember  Seasons,  pointing  out  their  suitable- 
ness for  intercession  for  the  home  and  foreign 
missionary  work  of  the  Church.  The  late 
Archdeacon  Freeman,  as  examining  chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  used  to  urge  upon 
candidates  for  ordination  the  practice  of  re- 
fusing all  invitations  on  Fridays,  saving  how 
he  and  his  family  had  done  this  for  years, 
and  had  found  the  benefit  of  having  one  quiet 
week-day  for  religious  uses.  But  these  wit- 
nesses have  been  too  few.  There  are  fewer 
clerical  dinner  parties  on  Friday  than  there 
were;  but  many  clorgymen  who  call  them- 
selves High  Churchmen  have  no  scruple  in 
going  to  tennis  parties,  or  bails,  or  giving 
school-treats  on  that  dav.  One  of  the  chief 
contributions  of  Dr.  Pusey  to  the  Tracts 
for  the  Timet  were  his  tracts  on  Fasting 
Nob.  18  and  66.  In  the  second  of  these  he 
points  out  that  retirement  from  social  enjoy- 
ment is  a  part  of  fasting,  and  that  fasting  is 
a  most  important  part  of  spiritual  discipline. 
As  to  vigils,  fasts,  and  days  of  abstinence, 
hi 8  judgment  is,  that  the  English  Church 
does  not  mark  any  difference  between  them ; 
and  he  counsels  generally  such  an  amount  of 
self-denial  in  all  matters  as  each  individual 
can  bear,  avoiding  ostentation  and  censorious- 
ness,  though  not  being  ashamed  to  confess  by 
his  act 8  his  obedience  to  the  Church.  During 
these  thirty  years  High  Churchman  ship  has 


become  in  a  measure  popular;  bni 
the  same  spirit  of  discipline,  of  hum 
thoughtful  resolution,  that  there  wsi 
forty  years  ago  P  There  have  been  - 
of  extravagance,  and  we  have  learnt- 
ful  caution,  that  while  fasting  is  infc 
subdue  our  passions,  it  is  not  intend* 
pair  our  strength  of  body  or  mind 
must  be  a  real  self-denial  if  we  would 
to  the  Church  and  to  Christ,  Who  ha 
almsgiving,  prayer,  and  fasting  tog 
part  of  the  righteousness  which  He 
His  disciples.  The  clergy  are  h 
teach  the  laity  to  fast  by  their  » 
Meditation  is  doubly  useful  in  these 
activity  and  excitement.  And  the  od 
of  fasting  days  cannot  but  increase  tk 
tunities  for  reading,  which  is  so  neoe 
the  clergy,  that  their  teaching  may 
pointed,  and  definite.  Lastly,  the  ok 
of  Friday  would  teach  the  people 
spirit  of  the  observance  of  Sunday 
cannot  be  more  happily  described  ti 
phrase  used  in  a  public  notice  in  th 
Milan,  where  on  St.  John  Baptist  Df 
being  a  Sunday,  the  custom  of  clo 
shops  on  every  Sunday  was  by  comn 
sent  begun  *  for  the  festal  repose  of  tl 
Day.' " 

Parting  Communion  is  compc 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  an  • 
section  of  the  Church  of  England  alio 
that  "  if  antiquity  is  unanimous  in  u 
it  is  the  necessity  of  receiving  this  8st 
fasting."  The  following  quotations  a 
a  tract  issued  by  the  English  Church  Ui 
44  In  the  third  century,  certain  per* 
were  afraid  lest  the  smell  of  wine 
morning  should  betray  them  to  be  Chi 
adopted  water  instead,  and  thought  t 
up  for  this  compromise  by  a  second  < 
tion  in  the  evening  with  a  mixed  o 
justified  themselves  by  reasoning  tl 
Lord  offered  the  mixed  cup,  not  in  thf 
ing,  but  after  supper.  St.  Cyprian,  h 
utterly  repudiated  the  idea  that  otn 
time  of  Institution  was  any  precedent. ' 
he  said,  *  must  needs  offer  at  the  eva 
the  day,  that  the  very  hour  of  the  i 
might  indicate  the  setting  and  evenia 
world.  .  .  .  But  tee  celebrate  the  Mm 
of  the  Lord  in  the  morning.'  This  41 
between  the  original  Institution  of  • 
and  the  practice  of  His  followers  k 
where  acknowledged.  St.  Gregory  Hi 
says,  4  He  delivered  the  Paschal  Mj 
His  disciples  in  a  guest-chamber  ai 
supper,  ufe  in  temples  and  before  sm§ 
Augustine  (ad  Januar)  :  « It  is  as  cii 
that  when  the  Apostles  first  regal 
Lord's  Body  and  Blood  they  did  a* 
fasting.  Ought  it.  then,  to  be  a  ■ 
reproach  to  the  Catholic  Church  X 
Sacrament  is  always  received  fastiaf 
from  that  timet  it  seemed  good  to  1 


the  honour  of  bo  great  a 
rd'e  Body  and  Blood  should 
i'a  mouth  before  other  food  : 
his  custom  is  kept  through- 
nd  though  the  Lord  gave  it 
he  brethren  ought  not  to 
tve    that    Sacrament    after 

nor  mix  it  up  with  their 
I  whom  St.  Paul  reproves 

our  Saviour,  in  order  mora 
tnmend  the  depth  of  that 
ib  He  was  going  away  from 
is  Passion,  to  hi  it  in  their 

as  His  last  act.  And  He 
s  to  the  future  order  of  its 
■  that  He  might  reserve  it 
.0  settle,  by  whose  inatru- 

to  govern  the  Church.  For 
at  it  should  be  always  re- 
r  food,  no  one,  I  believe, 
d  that  custom.'  St.  Chry- 
),  in  his  fervid  way,  gives 
e  in  which  he  lived  on  this 
accused  of  giving  the 
as  who  were  not  fasting — 
any  such  thing,'   aaj-a  he, 

blotted  out  of  the  roll  of 
scribed  in  the  book  of  the 
nee,  lo  !  if  I  have  done  any 
also  will  cast  me  out  of  His 
though  St.  Chrysostom  in- 
«  still  pressed  nn  this  point 
te  appeal  to  our  Lord's  first 
ence  of  himself,  yet  it  is 
ilion  to  his  general  rule, 
i  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  'it 
e  that  the  Church  took  up 
therefore  those  who  came- 
te  it  shall  bear  their  own 
pat  reproved  by  St.  Paul'* 


such   c 


r  the 


"  Themh  canon  of  the 
ge,  397,  forbids  unfasting 
on  Maundy  Thursday  and 
issea  for  deceased  relations, 
rsday  exception  was  with- 
l  canon  of  the  Council  in 

ia  only  right  to  quote  the 

i!ii:iv<!  Anglican  utterance 
kn-bbishop  Benson,  in  his 
885],  writes  as  follows:— 
u  pt  revcrunce  into  auper- 
naiatonce  on  Fasting  Corn- 
it  is  a  natural  and  pure 
levotion  for  those  capable 
inhering  that  it  is  a  means 

if  it  npipils  temper,  health, 
k  spoiling  religion.  It  was 
it  old  Kvangelical  school, 
if  <ilil  WiLOHed  piety  long 
:i  a  burden,  but  as  a  com- 
,nd  at  nasonablo  hours,  a 


ig  delicate  persous  of  the 


Eucharist  for  long  periods.  I  see  it  dividing 
the  clergy,  and  making  some  unwilling  to 
attend,  and  some  unable  to  receive,  at  the 
only  eucharietic  gatherings  possible  for  their 
brotherly  intercourse.  I  See  some  clergy 
falling  into  idle  habits,  and  waiting  the 
morning  hours  of  Sunday,  in  order  to  be 
able  '  to  take  a  latu  celebration,'  as  it  is  said. 
And  if  these  sights  startle  us  with  at  least 
apparent  reminders  of  certain  Divine  re. 
monstrances,  the  awe  of  them  deepens  at  we 
connect  them  with  contemporary  phenomena. 
"  If  materialism  in  various  shapes  outside 
the  Church  alarms  many  as  a  tendency  of  the 
age,  we  have  read  and  noticed  but  little  if 
we  do  not,  with  the  earliest  Fathers,  perceive, 
and  with  the  latest  observers  verify,  the  fact 
that  within  the  Church  there  is  sure  to  be 
Borne  corresponding  and  correlative  tendency. 
And  so  it  proves.  There  is  a  materialistic 
tone  and  temper  about  certain  denunciations 
and  directions  which  are  published  among  us. 
Materialists  might  point  to  them  (if  they 
thought  it  worth  their  while)  to  show  that 
the  identification  of  spirit  with  matter  is  not 
so  novel  a  doctrine.  If  Christian  priests  even 
remotely  assist  that  issue  (and  this  assistance 
docs  not  appear  to  be  so  very  remote),  one  of 
the  Church's  redemptions  will  he  marred 
unawares  from  within.  But  do  not  let  me 
be  misunderstood.  True  reverence  and  true 
solf-discipline  will  not  cease  to  long  for  and 
to  use  every  hint  by  which  we  can  help  them 
to  get  further  from  self  and  nearer  to  God. 
Fasting  Comm unions  would  not  cease,  though 
the  utmost  contrary  to  materialism  were 
biught.  The  sick  would  not  go  without  their 
Communions  if  the  use  of  the  Church  of 
England  be  humbly  followed.  And  that  use: 
it  must  be  remembered,  has  probably  never 
negatived     anv    apoatolic    or    sub  -  apostolic 

Fatalism. — The  doctrine  of  irresistible 
iKvrhiii'y,  not  as  the  result  of  the  inevitable 
laws  of  the  Creator,  such  aa  Hobbea  contended 
for,  as  does  the  modern  atheist,  but  as  the  re- 
sult of  His  arbitrary  power.  It  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  the  extreme  or  logical 
form  of  Calvinism,  which  triumphantly  quotes 
the  text  about  the  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
pit!<T,  and  bids  men  not  cavil  at  the  irresist- 
ible will  of  the  Supreme.  But  it  reaches  its 
completeness  in  the  calm  aubmissivuneas  to 
fate  which  marks  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Mahometans.     [Election  ;  Fuee  Will.] 

FathOM.— This  name  of  Father  is  given 
to  those  early  Christian  bishops  whose 
writings  have  been  handed  down  through  all 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  are  still  quoted. 
Their  worth  lies  in  the  insight  they  give  us 
into  tho  laws  and  uses  of  the  Church  in  the 
early  agea,  imdin  the  statements  of  their  ideas 
on  Till  points  of  Christian  doctrine. 

T«ast.     [Holy  Days.] 
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_  of  the  Jews  were  more  than 
ordinary  preparations  of  meats  and  drinks, 
for  the  entertainment  and  good-fellowship 
of  friends  and  acquaintance.  The  extra- 
ordinary and  more  liberal  kind  of  enter- 
tainment, by  way  of  feasting,  was  called 
"  Mishteh,"  from  their  free  drinking  at  such 
times.  And  there  was  also  a  kind  of  feasting 
in  which  they  mado  merry  together,  eating 
the  remainder  of  their  sacrifices.  In  these 
greater  feasts  there  were  ceremonies  prepara- 
tory, which  were  chiefly  "  Salutation,"  either 
by  words,  as,  "  The  Lord  bless  you,"  or  "  Peace 
be  upon  thee,*'  or  by  asking  each  other  of 
their  welfnre ;  or  else  by  gestures,  as  pro- 
strating the  whole  body  ;  but  most  commonly 
by  an  ordinary  kiss.  The  second  preparatory 
ceremony  was  washing  the  feet,  which  was 
the  office  of  the  meanest  servants  in  the 
family.  The  third  ceremony  was  pouring  of 
oil  upon  the  head,  and  thus  Christ  reproves 
the  Pharisee  that  invited  Him,  for  not  anoint- 
ing His  head.  After  the  performance  of  these 
ceremonies,  the  master  of  the  house,  sitting 
down  with  the  rest  of  his  guests,  took  a  cup 
of  wine  in  his  hand,  and  thus  began  his 
thanksgiving,  which  we  call  grace  before 
meat :  "  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
which  createdst  the  fruit  of  the  vine."  After 
this  blessing  of  the  cup,  the  master  of  the 
house  took  the  bread,  which  he  lightly  cut, 
but  not  quite  through,  in  order  that  he  might 
break  it  more  easily,  and  holding  it  in  both 
his  hands,  he  blessed  it  with  these  words: 
"Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  the 
King  of  the  world,  which  bringeth  forth 
bread  out  of  the  earth."  Which  done,  the 
master  broke  tho  bread,  and  distributed  it  to 
every  one  that  sat  at  the  tablo,  and  then  they 
began  to  partake  of  the  dishes  that  were  pro- 
vided. At  the  end  of  the  feast  the  master  of 
the  house,  or  somebody  for  him,  gave  thanks 
again,  after  this  manner  :  '*  Let  us  bless  Him 
who  has  fed  us  of  His  own,  and  by  Whom  we 
live ; "  and  then  all  the  guests  answered, 
"  Blessed  be  He  of  whose  meat  we  have  eaten, 
and  of  whose  goodness  we  live."  Which  done, 
he  that  began  proceeded  with  a  "  Blessed  be 
He,  and  blessed  be  His  name :  "  [1]  For  their 
present  food ;  [2]  for  their  deliverance  out  of 
servitude:  [3]  for  the  covenant  of  circum- 
cision ;  [4]  ior  the  Law  given  by  Moses.  Con- 
cluding with  a  prayer  that  God  would  have 
mercy  [1]  on  His  people  of  Israel ;  [2]  on  His 
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on  Sion,  the  taber- 
On  the  kingdom  of 


own  city,  Jerusalem ;  [3 
nacle  of  His  glory  ;  '4^ 
the  house  of  David,  His  anointed ;  [5]  that 
He  would  send  the  prophet  Elias ;  and  lastly, 
that  He  would  make  them  worthy  of  the 
days  of  Elias,  and  of  the  life  of  the  "world  to 
come.  Which  done,  a  grace-cup  went  round 
the  table,  blessed  after  the  same  manner  as  at 
the  beginning.  Besides  the  daily  sacrifices, 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  a  perpetual  weekly 
feast,  and  observed  with  as  much  strictness 
and  religion  as  any  other  festival.    The  first 


day  of  ever>*  month  (which 
the  Jews),  was  also  a  holv  di 
44  New  Moon."  Thev  had  i 
festivals,  which  were  celebv 
As  for  their  posture  at  tab! 
that  it  was  the  same  as  with  t 
is  to  say,  lying  or  leaning  up 
a  round  taofo  as  described  b) 
he  says,  "Thou  satest  upo 
with  a  table  prepared  befoi 
custom  of  pulling  off  their  i 
antiquity  of  the  same  custom 

Feasts  of  Charity,  o 

held  at  fixed  times  in  the  € 
Christian  Church,  when  CI 
gether  for  a  common  meaL 
bably  held  on  the  first  day 
were  provided  by  the  richer 
Church.     The  food  consist* 
wine,  meat,  milk,  and  fruit,  t 
ing  to  the  means  of  the  gt 
and  women  attended  the  fei 
sat  at  different  tables,  and 
the  meal  a  special  loaf  and 
and  passed  round  in  coiuim 
Lord  s  death.      The  meal  ' 
prayers,   exhortations,  and 
Scripture,  and  afterwards  by 
holy  kiss.     At  first  these  fe 
blies  of  rich  and  poor  alike, 
social  distinctions  began  to 
selves,  thoy  became  either 
wealthy,  or  distributions  of  : 
among  the  poor.     Another  a 
their  falling  into  disuse  wai 
began  to  build  or  set  apart  pi 
and  would  not  use  them  as  i 
whereas  hitherto  the}-  had  um 
for  dwelling-place   and  cht 
were  made  later  to  revive  the 
and  St.  Augustine  speaks  of  1 
frequenting  the  agapse ;  but 
no  lasting  effect,  and  for  a  lot 
trace  of  the  feasts  was  in  th« 
tivals  of  churches,  at  which  t 
tinned  to  be  held  as  late  as  th 

Featly,  Daxiel,  D.D 
rector  first  of  Lambeth,  the* 
was  a  member  of  the  AssemU 
1643,  and  was  the  last  episooj 
remained  in  it.  He  wrote 
dipt,  or  the  Anabaptists  duckt 
head  and  ears  at  a  disputati* 
[2]  Myntica  Claris,  a  set  of  l 
texts ;  [3]  a  book  on  PrivaU 

Fees. — Ecclesiastical  feel 
into  two  main  divisions  : — [1 
to  the  clergy  ;  [2]  those  pay 
officials.  [1]  Of  fees  payab 
what  are  called  "  surplice  fees 
part ;  they  are  fees  paid  to  ti 
performing  certain  offices  o 
individuals;  in  their  origin 
quite  voluntary,  but  long  I 
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nade  them  obligatory.  In 
)f  Archbishop  Langton  it  is 
firmly  enjoin  that  no  sacra - 
h  shall  be  denied  to  anyone 
of  any  sum  of  money,  nor 
be  hindered  therefor ;  be- 
hath  been  accustomed  to  be 
is  devotion  of  the  faithful, 
•e  be  done  thereupon  to  the 
)rdinary  of  the  place  after- 
t  is  a  similar  law  as  to  burial, 
that  no  fee  can  be  lawfully 
t  Baptism,  nor  for  the  regis- 
:  36  Vict.,  c.  36,  an  Act 
ishop  of  Winchester  to  set 
>n  the  subject]. 
ge  depend  upon  special  cus- 
,  and  the  obligation  to  pay 
reed  by  6  &  7  Will.  IV., 
also  gives  power  to  the 
«e,  when  marriages  are  per- 
d  chapels  or  churches,  to 
e  whole  of  such  fees  to  the 
t  of  such  chapel,  with  the 
cutnbent  and  clerk  of  the 
y  3  and  4  Vict.,  c  60,  the 
d  incumbent  and  clerk  weio 
y.  By  the  Act  of  Will.  IV., 
ig  in  the  registers  "  over  a 
ng  one  year,  is  the  sum  of 
sixpence  additional  for 
vear,  and  the  sum  of  two 
ence  for  every  single  eer- 

ing  of  Women. — The  rubric 
n  who  comoth  to  give  her 
accustomed  offerings."  In 
r.  Scott,  in  the  year  1728, 
cognised  as  established,  but 
)t  recoverable  at  law. 
depend  upon  the  particular 
of  each  parish.  In  cases 
ariLs  have  been  closed,  and 
hed,  the  cemetery  company 
w  [10  &  11  Vict.,  c  65, 
jrtain  sum  prescribed  in  the 
cnt  and  clerk  of  the  parish 
y  is  brought  for  burial  in 
rt  of  the  cemetery.  In  the 
y  provided  by  a  borough, 
borough  have  power  to  fix 
)  the  approval  of  the  bishop 

the  vestries  have  had  to 
fees  on  the  burials  of  non- 
•der  to  preserve  the  parish 
ie  use  of  the  parishioners. 
,  c.  134,  the  power  of  fixing 
*s  was  vested  in  the  Ec- 
issioners,  with  tho  consent 

the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
re   often,   in    olden    times, 

head  of  altarage,  because 
tho  priest  by  reason  of  the 
r**)"  [Phillimore].  They 
jventions.     The  incumbent 


of  a  parish  is  also  entitled  to  fees  for  the 
erection  of  monuments  and  gravestones,  in 
church  or  churchyard,  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  vaults  for  burial. 

[2]  Fees  payable  to  the  diocesan  officials. 
By  Constitution  of  Archbishop  Stratford,  the 
fee  for  Ordination  was  not  to  exceed  sixpence  ; 
and  by  canon  35  of  the  year  1603,  the  fee  is 
not  to  exceed  ten  shillings ;  but  for  the  letters 
testimonial  of  ordination  under  the  bishop's 
seal,  extra  fees  are  payable,  on  the  ground 
that  these  are  no  part  of  ordination,  but  are 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  clorgy.  The 
fees  payable  by  the  clergy  at  ordination  and 
on  other  occasions,  to  the  officials  of  the 
diocese,  were  fixed  by  an  Order  in  Council  of 
March  J9th,  1869.  According  to  this  order, 
clergy  pay  £2  7s.  at  ordination. 

Fees  on  Institution  are  fixed  by  an  Order  in 
Council  of  July  24th,  1857,  under  Act  1  &  2 
Vict.,  c.  106,  at  £7  13s.  6d.,  and  for  Induction 
£1  8s.  [For  other  fees  payable,  see  First- 
fruits  and  Tenths.]  For  licence  to  a  per- 
petual curacy,  the  fee  is  £4  9s.  Fee  for 
licence  to  a  curacy  is  13s.,  in  addition  to 
stamp  duty.  For  licence  of  non-residence 
18s.,  plus  stamp  duty.  Under  the  order  of 
March  19th,  1869,  the  following  fees  were 
fixed : — For  resignation  of  a  benefice,  £1  Is., 
paid  to  the  bishop's  secretary ;  for  visitations 
of  bishops  and  archdeacons,,  18s. ;  for  conse- 
cration of  church  and  churchyard,.  12  guineas ; 
for  burial  ground  alone,  10  guineas. 

The  fees  payable  by  the  clergy  at  institu- 
tion are  recoverable  by  monition  and  seques- 
tration. The  most  important  Acts  dealing 
with  Fees  are  1  &  2  Vict.,  c.  106,  &  30 
&  31  Vict,  c.  135. 

FelicissimiiB.  —  [1]  A  schismatical 
deacon  of  the  Church  of  Carthage,  in  the  third 
century.  He  was  appointed  by  No  vat  us  with- 
out St.  Cyprian's  consent,  and  opposed  himself 
to  the  episcopal  system  of  government,  which 
St.  Cyprian  upheld  During  the  Decian  perse- 
cution, and  the  absence  of  St.  Cyprian, 
Felicissimus,  and  five  other  priests  like-minded 
with  himself,  joined  with  the  persecutors  of 
the  Christians.  He  persuaded  the  presbyters 
to  readmit  the  lapsi  to  Communion  before 
they  had  gone  through  the  usual  course  of 
penance ;  and  this  being  forbidden  by  the 
prelate  on  his  return,  Felicissimus  and  his 
party  assembled  and  formally  excommunicated 
nim  and  all  others  who  did  not  adhere  to 
their  views,  and  chose  Fortunatus  as  their 
bishop  [Easter,  251].  Felicissimus  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  support  of  Cornelius, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  but  failed;  the  Novatian 
controversy  having  just  broken  out  between 
Home  and  Carthage,  making  Cornelius  and 
St.  Cyprian  natural  allies. 

[2]  A  confessor  at  Carthage,  imprisoned 
with  Kogatianus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Decian  persecution.  It  was  to  these  two 
confessors  that  St.  Cyprian  wrote,  exhorting 
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them  to  take  care  of  his  flock  in  his  absence, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Bishops  Caldonius 
and  Herculanu8,  and  whom  he  commissioned 
to  excommunicato'ihe  schismatic  Felicissimus. 
Their  festival  stands  in  the  Roman  martyr- 
ology  on  Oct.  26th. 

Felicitas,  St.,  was  a  Roman  lady  of 
high  rank,  who  had  been  left  a  widow  with 
seven  sons.  Her  influence  in  Rome  was  so 
great  that  the  heathen  priests  petitioned  the 
Emperor  that  she  might  be  imprisoned. 
Authorities  do  not  agree  as  to  under  which 
emperor  she  was  persecuted,  some  saying 
Antoninus  Pius,  ana  some  Marcus  Aurelius. 
The  Governor  of  Rome,  Publius,  thought  he 
would  be  able  to  persuade  her  to  recant  by 
working  upon  her  feelings  as  a  mother ;  but 
she  refused  even  to  beg  for  her  children's 
lives,  still  less  for  her  own.  The  governor 
then  caused  her  and  her  sons  to  appear  before 
him  publicly,  and  when  she  still  persisted  in 
her  refusal  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  ordered 
her  to  be  struck  on  tho  face.  He  then  turned 
to  the  boys,  and  asked  each  separately  to  re- 
nounce  his  faith  and  so  escape  martyrdom, 
but  they  one  and  all  remained  steadfast. 
They  were  sent  to  prison,  waiting  the  Em- 
peror's orders.  He  decreed  that  they  should 
be  treated  as  rebels  and  enemies  of  religion, 
and  be  executed  by  different  methods.  The 
eldest,  Januarius,  was  beaten  with  whips 
loaded  with  lead;  Felix  and  Philip  were 
killed  with  clubs  ;  Silanus  was  thrown  head- 
long from  a  high  place ;  and  the  three 
youngest — Alexander,  Vitalis,  and  Martial — 
were  beheaded.  Felicitas  was  kept  in  prison, 
enduring  great  hardships,  and  at  length  she 
too  was  beheaded. 


Liz  I.,  Pope  and  martyr,  was  a  Roman 
by  birth.  He  succeeded  Dionysius,  in  269. 
His  first  act  was  to  depose  Paul  of  Samosata 
[Samokata,  Paul  of],  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who 
had  founded  a  heresj'  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Sabellians,  and  to  set  up  Domnus  in  his 
place.  At  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  written 
a  letter  to  Maximus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
stating  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. He  was  murdered  in  274,  in  the  Aure- 
lian  persecution,  after  having  himself,  as  it  is 
said,  buried  342  martyrs. 

Felix  II. — When  Liberius,  in  355,  was 
banished  on  his  refusal  to  sign  the  condemna- 
tion of  Athanasius,  the  Arian  party  made 
Felix  Pope.  A  petition  was  soon  brought 
forward  for  the  recall  of  Liberius,  and  the 
Emperor  Constantius  proposed  that  the  two 
should  hold  the  See  jointly.  But  the  Romans 
refused  to  allow  this,  so  Felix  was  compelled 
to  retire.  His  fate  is  unknown.  Some  hold 
that  his  adversaries  killed  him,  others  that  he 
rebelled,  and  others  that  he  died  in  seclusion 
at  Porto. 

Felix  III.  succeeded  Simplicity  I.  in 
483.     He  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  assisting  in 


the  first  rupture  between  the  East 
Western  churches.  Acacias,  the  I 
Constantinople,  being  a  favourer 
Monophysites  ("q.v.],  persuaded  the 
Zeno  to  issue  the  Hknoticon  [q.v.] 
posed  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  a 
Peter  Mongus,  one  of  the  sect,  in  1 
The  deposed  bishop  appealed  to  Room 
sent  two  bishops,  Meseinus  and  A 
order  his  restoration.  The  legates 
rupted  by  bribes,  and  did  not  fulfil  tit 
whereupon  Felix  called  a  council  of 
seven  bishops  at  Rome,  and  excomi 
Acacius,  Peter  Mongus,  and  the 
This  caused  a  schism,  which  was  n 
till  819.     Felix  died  in  492. 

Felix,  St.,  Bishop  of  Nantes  in 
century,  was  descended  from  an  am 
noble  family.  He  was  born  at  Bourgi 
was  ordained  priest  in  540,  and  w. 
Bishop  of  Nantes  after  the 
Eumiless,  in  550.  He  assisted  at 
Council  of  Paris  in  557,  and  on  h 
home  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  • 
that  was  decreed  by  the  Council.  W] 
Clothaire  took  Nantes  in  560,  he  x 
Bishop  governor  of  the  town,  which 
held  until  the  King's  death,  and  then 
in  order  to  be  able  to  give  himself  i 
proper  work.  He  was  present  at  the 
of  Tours  [566],  and  the  fourth  Council 
[573].  At  the  latter  Council  he  had  I 
with  Archbishop  Gregory  of  Touit,  \ 
scribes  him  as  careless  and  boastful,  tJ 
that  if  Felix  had  been  Bishop  of  Ml 
the  Egyptian  ships,  instead  of  hringinf 
spices,  would  have  only  transported 
paper  on  which  the  Bishop  could  writ! 
the  good  men  of  his  tima  Fortunate!, 
of  Poitiers,  describes  in  one  of  nil 
Felix's  great  success  in  converting  thf 
round  him.  Becoming  dangerously 
nominated  his  nephew  Burgundiin* 
successor.  But  Gregory  declared  thai 
tion  to  be  irregular,  and  refused  to  eo 
him.    Felix  died  in  584.   His  day  ia  I 

Felix,  St.,  of  Nola,  in  Of 
lived  in  the  third  century.  Havfl 
brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith,  at 
dained  reader,  exorcist,  and  lastly  p 
Maximus,  Bishop  of  Nola.  During  f 
secutions  of  Decius  and  Valerian,  1 
was  forced  to  retire  into  the  denaft 
Felix,  who  had  stayed  behind,  fM 
carried  before  the  magistrate,  and; 
loaded  with  chains,  into  prison.  Hi 
night  it  is  said  that  an  angel  set  hull 
sent  him  to  Maximus,  who  wasdyingl 
full  of  thorns.  Felix  found  some  gnfjj 
the  thorns,  which  he  pressed  and  fjm 
Bishop,  who  revived.  Felix  them  1 
on  his  shoulders,  and  carried  him  tal 
where  he  remained  concealed  in  hit.) 
Decius's  death,  in  251.  When  h*a4 
the  heathens  were  greatly  incenifi 
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hid  himself  for  six  months, 
tuj  over.      After  Maximus's 

to  elect  Felix  bishop,  but  he 
otion,  and  persuaded  them  to 
while  he  spent  the  remainder 
>tude.  The  date  of  his  death 
ly  known,  some  placing  it 
>  ten  years  later.  He  was 
at  charity,  often  exchanging 
>at  for  beggars*  rags  in  the 
,  many  miracles  wore  said  to 
it  his  tomb.  His  festival  is 
1. 

p  of  Treves,  lived  at  the  end 
tury.  He  was  consecrated  in 
of  Ithacian  bishops,  or  fol- 
ius,  who  had  made  himself 
rsecuting  the  Priscillianists. 
Catholic  bishops  refused  to 
s  properly  consecrated,  as  the 
en  performed  by  schismatics, 
rwards,  when  Ithacius  had 
•  a  Council  convened  by  St. 
in,  they  refused  to  receive 
ommunion.  This  took  place 
398,  and  he  accordingly  re- 
pric,  and  retired  to  a  monas- 
l  himself  founded  near  Treves, 
3d  two  or  three  years  later, 
his  belonging  to  a  party 
principal  Catholic  bishops 
lunicate,  his  name  is  entered 
calendar  for  March  26th. 

p  of  Urgel,  in  Catalonia,  with 
of  Elipandus,  Archbishop  of 
originator  of  the  theory  of 
Is  the  end  of  the  eighth  ccn- 
ned  that  Christ  as  to  His  Di- 
the  Son  of  God,  but  that,  as 
Son  of  God  in  name  and  by 
sect  grew  very  quickly,  and 
rbonne  and  a  Synod  [792]  at 
ailed  to  confute  it.  Charle* 
it  at  Ratisbon,  and  called  upon 
his  error,  which  at  last  ho 
»  do.  They  did  not  trust  him, 
as  sent  to  Rome,  where  ho 
-iation  of  his  opinions  on  St. 
d  was  allowed  to  return  to 
he  had  been  there  long,  he 
lto  heresy,  and  Charlemagne 
ruin  to  formally  refute  .the 
loptionists,  so  a  Council  was 
fort,  at  which  Felix  and  his 
lemned.  The  condemnation 
Friuli  in  79G,  at  Home  and 
e  in  799.  At  the  latter  Council 
Alcuin,  was  convinced,  and 
ox  confession.  He  was  not 
i  to  Urgel,  but  went  to  Lyons, 
818. 

on  of  T>r.  Samuel  Fell,  Dean 

,  was  born  at  Sunningwell, 

in     Berkshire.       He     was 

istchurcb,  where  ho  took  the 


degree  of  Master  in  1643,  about  which  time 
he  carried  arms  for  Charles  I.  at  Oxford,  and 
was  afterwards  made  an  ensign.  He  became 
a  clergyman,  and  was  deprived  of  his  prefer- 
ment by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1648.  He 
continued  at  Oxford  during  the  Common- 
wealth, and  had  a  private  congregation  of 
Royalists,  to  whom  he  ministered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  now  forbidden  Liturgy. 
At  the  Restoration  he  became  Canon,  and 
afterwards  Dean  of  Christchurch,  besides 
being  one  of  Charles  Il.'s  chaplains  in 
ordinary.  In  1675  he  became  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  died  in  1686.  He  was  very 
charitable,  and  a  munificent  patron  of 
learning,  and  greatly  promoted  the  buildings 
and  privileges  of  the  University.  He  was  a 
good  classical  scholar  and  philologist.  His 
chief  works  were: — The  Life  of  Dr.  Hunt' 
motid ;  Sermons ;  Responsio  ad  Epistolam 
Thonuc  Hobbesi,  Malmesburiensis,  etc. 


>. — A  foundation  in  a  college, 
awarded  by  examination.  The  Fellow  is  en- 
titled  to  a  share  of  the  revenues  and  a  voice 
in  the  government  of  his  college,  and,  if  he  be 
in  holy  orders,  to  presentation  to  one  of  the 
livings  attached  thereto.  Formerly  all  fel- 
lowships ceased  on  marriage ;  but  of  late  this 
rule  has  been  much  relaxed,  and  now  nearly 
all  colleges  have  special  rules  of  their  own 
regarding  them. 

Feltham,  Owen  [*.  1610,  d.  1678].— The 
author  of  Resolves,  Divine,  Moral,  Political ;  a 
work  which  has  gone  through  many  editions. 
Little  is  known  of  his  lifo. 

Flnflon,  Francois  de  Salionac  db  la 
Mothk,  was  born  in  Perigord,  1661,  died  1716. 
He  was  early  destined  for  the  ministry,  and 
made  such  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  that 
before  he  was  eighteen  he  was  called  on  by 
his  uncle,  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  to  preach 
before  a  learned  assembly  in  Paris ;  but 
fearing  lest  the  praises  bestowed  on  him 
should  cause  vanity,  he  was  sent  for 
several  years  to  the  seminary  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  devo- 
tional exercises,  and  at  length  took  orders  in 
1675.  In  1688  he  was  made  director  of  an 
institution  in  Paris  for  female  converts  to  the 
Roman  faith,  and  while  here  he  published  his 
first  work,  De  V Education  desFillesy  a  very  well- 
known  book  in  this  country.  He  formed  a 
friendship  with  Bossuet,  who  brought  him 
under  the  notice  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  at 
that  time  trying  to  unite  the  Churches  of 
France ;  by  him  Fenelon  was  sent  to  Poitou, 
in  1685,  to  convert  the  Protestants.  He 
refused  a  military  escort,  preferring  to  use 
only  the  arms  of  the  Bible.  In  1689,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  King  tutor  to  his  heir- 
apparent,  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a 
task  which  he  discharged  most  faithfully, 
striving  to  prepare  the  mind  of  his  pupil  for 
the  real  business  of  life,  and  impressing  on 
him   the  futility  of   all   earthly   glory  and 


power  wjiich  was  not  founded  on  tho  great 
principles  of  justice  and  truth.  In  169*,  the 
King  presented  him  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Valery.  which  ho  renounced  tha  following 
year  on  licing  muilu  Archbishop  of  Cambray. 
J  tut  at  this  time  began  the  controversy  about 
Ul-IBTMX  |i).v.),  which  afterwards  brought 
about  hie  disgrace.  In  16S7  he  formed  tho 
acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  Mudamo 
(Juyon,  whoso  piety  aud  exemplary  life 
seemed  to  have  blinded  Fenelon  to  the  prac- 
tical consequences  of  her  doctrines.  At  first 
Madiimo  de  Maintonon  held  her  iu  favour, 
but  she  was  persecuted  by  Boasuet,  and  at 
length  the  protection  afforded  her  by  tho 
former  was  withdrawn.  Bmtauet  required 
Ken61on  to  condemn  her  doctrines,  but  instead 
of  this  he  published  u  book  called  Xmximn  dtt 
■Sainli  mr  la  Vir.  Inliriture,  which  was  a 
licfence  of  some,  at  least,  amongst  Hie  doc- 
trines of  Mudame  Guyon.  Bossuet  answered 
thil  by  publishing  a  rival  treatise,  Eiplieatioii 


da   Xmr, 


rived 


nivental  approval,  while  bis  opponent'' 
work  was  loudly  condemned.  The  King, 
already  irritated  by  what  ho  thought  were 
censures  on  himself  in  some  of  Fonclon's 
works  of  fiction,  ordered  that  bis  book  should 
bo  submitted  to  tho  tribunal  of  a  body  of 
ecclesiastics,  of  whom  Bossuet  was  one. 
Fenelon  refused  to  accept  him  iih  judge,  and 
till!  work  was  then  sent  to  Tope  Innocent 
VIII.,  who  delayed  his  reply  for  a  k.mi*  time, 


and  at  last,   ii 


i   decis 


demning  it.      Fenelon  at  once  submitted,  ami 

blow  to  him.  Bossuet  was  touched  by  his 
meekness,  and  would  have  sought  a  recon- 
ciliation, but  Louis  XIV.  was  just  then 
npwisJly  irritated  against  him  on  account  of 
tho  publication  of  Tetrmaque.  This  had 
originally  been  written  for  his  pupil,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Fenelon  had  iriven  it 
to  an  amanuensis  to  make  n  fair  copy  of  it 
for  the  prince,  but  he  treacherously  made  a 
duplicate  copy,  which  he  published  without 
the  consent  of  the  author.  Tho  King, 
suspecting  thut  some  pnssages  in  it  were  a 
satire  on  his  court,  was  furious,  and  tho  book 
was  suppressed  in  France,  and  Fenelon  was 
forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  his 
late  pupil.  He  retired  lo  bis  own  dioreao, 
and  there  ted  a  quiet  lifo  till  his  death  in 
l"lo.  Fenelon  was  a  voluminous  writer. 
Besides  tho  works  already  mentioned,  ho 
wrote  :—ltiittagur*  itrt  Mortt,  DialiH/net  mr 
l'Elvi/"tn,r,  Mrtrtioii*  pour  la  <h»«ci<wp  iF im 
ICr,i,  DfiituimlmtioH  de  VExMenef  dr  I/if,  etc. 
Slany  of  his  works  were  written  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  pupil,  whom  ho  hoped  to  see 
irm-eni  with  liberal  views,  but  who  died  two 
years  bufore  his  tutor. 

Ferial  Days.— Pays  which  are  neilher 
foativnls  nor  fusts— ordinary  week  -  days. 
The   name  has  a  curious   history.      i'rrim. 


amongst  the  Romans,  were  holy -days  [iursi, 
"holy;"  and  kima-ai,  "  days"],  esjjediUf 
marked  by  the  cessation  from  all  work.  &at 
were  private,  observed  by  particular  ismiba, 
tho  others  public  in  honour  of  the  gods,  lis 
the  l.uptrcaha  in  honour  of  1'an  were  kna 
So  wore  the  AtindiMC  (so  called  because  ton 
were  kept    every  ninth  day),  on  •hid   ' 
country   people  mot  to  buy  and  selL    Hi 
the  derivation  of  our  word  "fair."    la 
Pope  Silvester,  because  he  would  not  call 
days   of   the    week   as   the    Jews  did— I 
batum,  Prima  Sabbuti,  Secunda  Ssbbsti, 
nor  by  the  names  of  the  planets  or  Ad*  | 
as    the    pagans    did,   called   Sunday,  ] 
Domini;    Monday,    Feria   Prima;    f  nanny, 
Foria     Secunda,    etc.,    and    Saturday,  Oil 
Sabbati ;  and  said  he  called  ihum  fait,  aa 
quod  a  nteeuariit  optTibut,  ted   qmed 
Chrutiamfrr.artntur. 

Ferrer,  Nicholas  [A.  1592,  d.  1(137}. -a 
clergyman  of  the   Established  tJhurvh,  ~* 
friond  of  George  Herbert.    He  was  oni 
deacon  by  Land,  while  Bishop  of  St.  Densi, 
in  1626,  but  never  proceeded  to  priest's  oris* 
Ills  lifo  was  ono  oi  devout  asceticism,  and  at 
devoted   his  means,   which 
pious  uses.     His  house  was  like  a  mormttrj; 
in  which  be  scrupulously  observed  the  ham, 
sleeping  on  the  Door,  and  rising  at  one  in  f*~ 
morning.     Ho  provided  a  free  school  in 
neighbourhood,  and  regularly  taught  is  I 
[Ltfi  by  Jebb  and  Mayor,  1B66.] 
Ferrar,  Robbht.     [FaiuiiB.] 
Ferrara,   Cor: 
rope  Eugenius  IV.  in  1138,  in  oppoatka 
the  Council  of  Basle,  and  with  a  nrri 
restoring  union  between  the  Latin  and  (Jest 
Churches.  The  four  questions  proposed  »■•■ 
I.  The  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  what) 
from  the  Fathor  alone,  or  likewise  frost  1 
Son.     II.  The  use  of  leavened  or  nnlansj 
bread    in    the    Eucharist. 
IV.  The  Supecmacy  of  tho  Pope.  On; 
of  the  plague  the  Council  was  tiansfsnei' 


[Fk 


i.  Cots. 


Ferry  Law.— The  law  passed  in  PI 

|  under  the  guidance  of  Jules  Ferry,  is  I 
I  after  a  very  bitter  contest,  which  prol 
I  the  members  of  any  not  recognised  it 
.    association    to  be    the    teachers  of  s  . 

school.     It  was  aimed  at  the  Jesuits,  SMk 
I   tho  effect  of   closing  twenty-seven  of  ml 

rollegea,  and  stopping  850  teachers.  [Owl* 

Festivals.— Tho  origin  of  then  it  it 
ancient,  as  well  among  the  pagans  u  im 
the  Jews  and  Christiana.  The  obawee 
may  be  said  to  come  naturally,  as  dosii 
external  worship.  The  simple  fact  thai  i 
are  visible  and  material  creatures  iaisft 
visible  worship,  and  the  same  object  whsal 
sought  by  it,  namely,  to  manifest  and  be 
inward  devotion,   is  that  whioh  is  in 


wrranoe  of  festivals.  Some  of  those 
unity  were  probably  instituted  in 
it  nets,  others  were  afterward  b  added 
it  times.  The  first  day  of  the  week, 
ly  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection,  was 
r  ever  since  the  Apostles'  times. 
■  day,  as  Justin  Martyr  observes, 
rians  used  to  meet  for  public  prayer 
aceivingthe  Eucharist.  Of  the  chief 
if  the  Church  account  will  be  found 
■ir  respective  headings.  They  are, 
I,  those  connected  with  the  principal 
the  Saviour  s  life  Some  are  »  im- 
feasta,"  as  Chhistmas  Day,  which 
lis  on  Dec.  25th;  others  are  movable, 
i,  and  Whitsuntide.,  which  depends 
r.  They  are  fully  given  at  the 
•  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
ie  festivals  of  Apostles  and  Evangel- 
of  Christ's  forerunner,  John  the 


Then.' 


Aim-els,  Sept.  29tb,  and  one  dedi- 
IU  tiaints,  Nov.  1st.  Those  festivula 
LTe  a  special  Collect,  etc.,  for  the 
on,  are  Rxu-Lbttkh.  Days  (q.v.),  the 
.acx-Lcttrr  Days. 
iristian  festivals  are  chiefly  designed 
e  Worship,  and  since  business  and 
e  hindrances  to  this  purpose,  these 
nl  to    be  forborne  upon  the  great 


Constantino  the  Great,  which  regula- 
etinhruied  by    succeeding    princes. 

working  is  not  forbidden  upon 
snd  here  the  practice  is  not  the  same 
ices.  Among  many  Nonconforming 
ativals  are  little  oliserved  except  as 

The  festivals  in  the  Roman  rubrics 
Ituisheel  into  annual  festivals,  solemn 
jlcmn  minors,  doubles,  semi-doubles, 

fahometan  festivals  are  fewer  in 
nan  either  those  of  the  Jewe  or 
i.    Friday  is  the  Mahometan's  day 

.  being  the  day  upon  which  Mahomet 
fm  this  day  they  meet  for  public 
id  ki-ep  it  with  the  same  solemnity 
bjistians  do  Sunday,  and  the  Jews 
praying  six  times,  whereas  upon 
i  thev  are  not  obliged  to  say  above 
rs.  "ttesidea  Friday,  they  have  their 
■  Buiram,  and  two  other  solemn 
the  first,  called  the  Festival  of 
is  kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  but 
the  year ;  the  second  comes  up  at 
'.  the  fast  of  the  month  Ramadhan, 
Is  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
10  sacrifices  are  offered  during  this 
:  being  only  distinguished  by  some 
prayers  'aid  in  the  mosques.  They 
some  festivals  upon  particular  occa- 
irayers  for  the  prospering  of  their 
rain,  or  fair  weather,  for  discharging 
i,  and  in  memory  of  some  of  their 


Fetichiim  or  F  srtdadt-worsjhip.— The 

vordfetii/t  comes  from  the  Portuguese  fttiuo, 
ftilit&o,  " magic,"  " charm," or  "oracle;"  and 
it  is  the  term  the  negroes  of  Western  Africa, 
where  the  Portuguese  were  the  first  European 
traders,  applied  to  their  religion.  The  word 
was  brought  into  use  in  Europe  by  De  Brosse, 
in  his  work  Du  Culli  dtt  Dieux  Filicha,  pub- 
lished in  1760.  The  term  fttithim  may  be 
explained  as  worship  rendered  to  objects  of 

or  their  qualities — in  fact,  anything  to  which 
a  magical  power  is  ascribed.  '1  hue  superstition 
might  cause  a  piece  of  wood,  a  horn  of  a  goat, 
a  certain  plant,  etc.,  to  become  a  fetish  in  the 
eyes  of  a  savage  who  thinks  that  it  exercises 
any  influence  upon  hiin,  and  then  this  fetish 
becomes  his  idoL  Fetishism  is  identical  with 
a  belief  in  charms,  and  the  poor  savage  will 
not  unfrcquently  destroy  his  fetish  if  it  does 

FeuarbskchtLi.<DwioA.[«.  1804,  «f.  1872]. 
—A   Rationalist   teacher  of  Germany.    He 

was  a  disciple  of  Hegel,  but  forsook  him,  and 
started  for  himself  as  a  Materialist,  holding 
that  God  is  a  creation  of  the  human  intellect, 
which  forms  an  ideal  of  its  own.  His  principal 
work  was  translated  by  Miss  Evans  ("  George 
Eliot "),  under  the  title  of  Eutnet  of  CArit- 

tUmUy, 

FeniUans. — A  monastery  near  Toulouse, 
founded  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Jean  do  la  Barriere  [*.  1544,  d. 
1600].  He  was  a  Cisterciun,  and  his  new 
sect  was  only  a  reformation  of  the  Older. 
llarriere  became  Abbot  of  Feuillans  in  1574. 
There  was  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Cistercians,  but  in  1586  Pope  Sixtua  V.  con- 
firmed their  reforms  and  forlside  all  inter- 
ference with  them,  and  in  1696  they  were 
formed  into  a  separate  congregation.  Kun- 
n cries,  on  the  same  principle,  were  also 
formed,  tho  nuns  being  called  tho  Fcuillunt- 

Fiacre),  Br.,  son  of  Eugenius  IV.,  King  of 
the  Scots,  was  probably  bom  about  606.  He 
was  educated  by  Conanus,  Bishop  of  Man, 
who  inspired  him  with  the  desire  of  a  secluded 
life.  He  went  with  his  sister  to  France,  and 
was  received  with  great  kindness  by  the 
Bishop  of  Means,  who  entrusted  him  with 
the  erection  of  an  oratory  near  tho  forest  of 
Fordille.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Marv,  and  became  a  favourite  resort  of  pil- 
grims.    Upon  his  father's   death   a   message 

but  he  refused  to  give  up  his  life  of  solitude, 
and  lived  at  Meaux  till  his  death  in  670.  He 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  anil  his  name  is 
associated  with  many  miraclen  supposed  to 
have  been  wrought  by  him  both  before  and 
after  hie  death. 


Kf  (« 

Leasing,  whose  first  theories  involved  the 
principle  that  by  "  God  "  is  meant  the  Moral 
Government  of  the  World — that  in  this  sense, 
and  in  this  only,  tho  belief  in  God  is  true  and 
needful.  Later  in  life  he  approached  Christian 
views.  His  Diitinatien  of  Man,  Way  toaardt 
the  Hiatal  Life,  etc ,  were  attempts  to  formu- 
late views  and  convictions  for  himself  con- 
cerning Christianity,  and  he  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  realise  that  it  is  something  more  than  a 
code  of  morals.  How  far  it  was  a  symbolic 
presentment  or  historic  fact  he  never  seems 
entirely  to  have  settled.  He  had  been  an  en. 
•husiaatic  admirer  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  this  lay  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the 
movement  of  his  mind.  He  was  continually 
at  work  upon  the  inquiry — what  was 
needed  to  make  him  free,  to  enable  him  to 
fulfil  his  destiny  P  And  this  inquiry  led  to 
a  conviction  that  he  needed  a  true  God,  one 
who  was  not  evolved  from  his  own  mind, 
bnt  who  was  above  him.  His  contemporaries 
charged  him  with  inconsistency.  He  could 
only  answer  that  ho  must  have  what  he  re- 
quired, and  could  not  do  without  a  personal 
Lord.  And  the  purity  and  nobleness  of  his 
life  was  the  best  attestation  of  his  earnestness, 
and  of  the  path  by  which  he  was  being  more 
and  more  guided  towards  the  eternal  Truth. 
He  died  in  a  career  of  brave  self-devotion,  of 
pestilence  caught  in  ministering  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  on  the  battle-field.  His  son, 
Immanuel  Hermann  Fichte  [d.  1879),  was  an 
influential  Christian  teacher. 

Fiold,  Richard,  noted  for  his  book  on 
the  Church,  was  born  at  Hempstead,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, in  1581.  He  became  a  student  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1677,  from 
whence,  after  taking  his  B.A.  degree,  he 
moved  to  Magdalen  Hall,  where  he  became 
M.A.,  and  afterwards  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  While  at  the  University  ho 
spent  much  time  in  controversy  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome.  In  159B  he 
was  mado  rector  of  Burghclere  and  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  Elizabeth.  James  I.  made  him  a 
prebendary  of  Windsor,  and  in  1610  Dean  of 
Gloucester.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Hooker, 
and  was  noted  for  his  good  preaching,  his 
learning,  and  his  powers  of  controversial  argu- 
ment. The  first  four  books  o(  his  great  work 
Of  the  Ch  tirth  were  printed  in  1 606,  and  four 
years  after  a  fifth  appeared,  with  an  appen- 
dix, containing  "  A  Defence  of  passages  of 
such  of  tho  former  books  that  have  boon  ex- 
cepted against  or  wrested  to  the  maintenance 
of  Romish  errors."  He  also  published  a  ser- 
mon preached  before  the  King  at  Whitehall, 
1604.  He  died  November,  1616,  and  was  buried 
in  the  outer  chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor. 

Fifth-Monarchy    Man.— A    set    of 

enthusiasts  in  Cromwell's  time,  who  said  that 
Christ  would  come  personally  to  rei(rn  on  earth 
and  establish  a  "  Fifth  Universal  Monarchy," 
and  that,   until  that  time.  His  saints  would 


provisionally  administer  the  dvi! 
and  that  no  single  person  shoal 

to  rule  any  kingdom. 

is  Con 

ceedeth  from  the  Father  and  th 
appear  in  the  Niceno  Creed  I 
in  the  Western  Church,  ore  tn 
to  the  Council  of  Bracara  in  i 
to  that  held  at  Toledo  in  689. 
Church  has  always  refused  to  i 
and  though  they  were  graduall; 
the  Churches  of  the  West,  yet  I 
resolutely  declined  to  approve  i 
tiou,  and  ordered  a  copy  of  the  i 
the  interpolated  words  to  be 
silver  plates  and  set  up  in  St  Fl 
quest  Popes,  however,  insisted 
tion  yf  the  phrase,  and  denumdi 
to  their  mandates,  provoked  the 
between  the  Churches  of  the  1 
West,  a.d.  1011.  For  the  Oreo 
sorting  with  truth  that  the  creec 
without  these  words,  had  rocrii 
tion  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
[a.d.  131],  and  Chalcedon  [a.d. 
as  that  of  Constantinople,  deel 
elusion  that  the  insertion  was  I 
oftl 
dox 

Firman,  an  Irishman  by 
Culdee  monk  [Bishop  of  I Jndiii 
661],  had  great  success  aa  a  nun 
the  heathen  English,  and  was  ' 
mising  opponent  of  the  Roma! 
Augustine,  and  his  companions 
of  enforcing  throughout  Britain 

Fire-worship.     [Parsed 

Firmili&n  was  Bishop  oi 
Cappadocia,  in  the  third  rente 
ciple  of  Origen.  He  took  a  pro 
the  Council  of  Iconium  in  256, 
other  Eastern  bishops  met  again 
iatft,  and  decreed  the  necessity  « 
of  converted  heretics,  as  their  ft 
being  performed  by  a  heretic, 
Pope  Stephen  I.  not  approving 
deprived  the  bishops  that  run 
Sees.  Firmilian  wrote  a  letfc 
with  whom  he  was  intimate, 
speaks  very  severely  of  the  1 
Church  historians  have  vainly  i 
suppress  this  letter,  or  have 
forgery.    Firmilian  died  at  Tsa 

First  -  fruits—  It  becu 
early  in  the  Christian  Churl 
the  first-fruits  to  God.  It  wai 
voluntary,  but  when  the  idea 
lished  that  the  clergy  were  ent 
rights  of  the  Levites,  the  givis 
began  to  be  considered  obhf 
the  Council  of  Friuli  [791]  Md 
quoted  as  a  proof  of  this.  TA 
corn  and  wine  were  the  chief, 


Fb 


K  «tc,  were  also  nude,  to  be  dis- 
Uie  poor.  The  amount  given 
'«en  one-aii t ie th  and  one-fortieth. 
"RUsh  Church  before  the  Reforma- 
'|w  u*d  to  give  English  benefices 
'**>  on  condition  that  he  ahuuld 
*  first  year's  produce.  He  also 
patrons  force  their  clergy  to  pay 
rhen  King  Henry  VIII.  declared 
•dof  the  English  Church,  he  took 
Inula  for  himself.      They  < 


J  the  r 


i  Arm 


i  them  to  adding  to  the  small  li< 
his  formed  what  is  now  known  us 

This  was  a  very  common  symbol 
ristian  art.  It  infrequently  found 
un  Catacombs,    which    probably 

oldest  Christian  monuments  in 
[Tie  explanation  of  the  fish  is  that 
me,  ICHTHUS,  forms  an  acrostic, 
ers  being  the  initials  of  the  words 
tot  Thevu  f/iw  lister,  i.e.  "Jesus 
k>n  of  God,  the  Saviour." 
John,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was 
srley,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1459.  He 
Michael  House  (now  Queen's) 
mbridge,  of  which  he  became 
195.  He  was  afterwards  con- 
:haplain  to  Margaret,  Countess 
1,  Henry  VII. 's  mother,  whom 
3  have  persuaded  to  found  St. 
Christ's  Colleges,  at  Cambridge, 
inity  professorships  at  both  Uni- 
i  himself  waslhe  first  Professor  of 
Cambridge,  In  1504  he  became 
lochestor.  When  Henry  VIII, 
:   throne,  Fisher  was    in    great 

1527,  when  the  King  applied  to 
for  help  in  his  divorce.  All  of 
linfavourcxcept  Fisher.  Again  in 
e  stood  out  against  Henry  in  the 
5  King's  supremacy.  Sometimes 
dm  into  mistakes,  as  in  the  cause 
>I  Kent,  whom  he  knew  to  bo  an 
d  yet  did  not  expose.  He  was 
'  of  treason,  but  the  King  did 

against  him   until  he  and  Sir 

e  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
nd  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
it.  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity, 
ardinal's  hat,  which  so  incensed 
t  Fisher  was  beheaded  on  Tower 

22nd,  1535. 

is  Act,  The,  passed  in  1 665,  was 
it  Acts  known  as  the  "  Clarendon 
h  were  framed  to  deprive  the 
y  of  a  means  of  earning  their 
r  preaching  or  teaching.  It 
tit  who  taught  should  take  the 
esistance,  and  swear  not  to  try 

alterations  in  Church  or  State, 
Nonconforming  minister  should 
five  miles  of  any  town  where  he 
mister,  except  when  travelling. 


Five)  Point*!.     [Hoar,  Smra  of.] 
I      Five  Fropositioiu.    [J  assents™.] 
FlabeUnm     Muacatoritun. — A   fan 

used  in  olden  times  by  the  deacons  to  prevent 
gnats  or  flies  falling  into  tho  chalice  during 
the  celebration  of  the  mass.  It  was  usually 
made  of  peacocks'  feathers,  and  sometimes  of 
I  fine  cloth. 

Flagellant*.  The  name  given  in  the 
thirteenth  century  to  a  sect  of  fanatics  started 
in  Perugia  in  1260  by  a  hermit,  and  which 
at  onco  sprang  up  all  over  Italy.  The  people 
marched  through  the  streets  two  abreast,  with 
a  cross  and  banner  before ,  with  their  faces  hid- 
I  den,  and  bare  to  the  waist,  and  singing  psalms, 
I  while  they  scourged  themselves  with  knotted 
|  cordsstuck  with  points  and  pins.  They  did  this 
i  twice  in  the  day  and  once  in  the  night,  and 
I  the  penance  lasted  thirty-three  days  and  a  half, 
in  memory  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life.  The 
priests  were  at  first  favourable,  bat  afterwards 
I  preached  against  them,  and  they  soon  dis- 
appeared. Between  the  yean)  1347  and  1349 
the  drcadfnl  Black  Death  visited  Europe,  carry- 
ing off  millions  of  people,  and  the  sect  again 
arose,  appearing  first  in  Magdeburg  in  the 
spring  of  1349.  They  soon  spread  all  over  Ger. 
many,  and  then  went  further,  into  Denmark 
and  England.  They  arranged  themselves  into 
a  regular  body,  and  marched  on  from  town  to 
town,  staying  only  one  day  in  each.  They 
wore  at  first  very  popular,  but  the  people  soon 
got  tired  of  them,  and  their  unpopularity  was 
hastened  by  a  Bull  issued  by  Pope  Clement 
VI.  They  had  degenerated  into  heretics, 
affirming  that  their  blood  united  in  Such  a 
manner  with  Christ's,  that  it  bad  the  same 
virtue,  and  that  after  thirty-throe  days 
whipping  they  were  absolved  from  all  guilt 
and  punishment  of  sin.     In  1398  a  band  ap- 

Crcd  at  Genoa,  stating  that  Christ  and  the 
gin  Mary  had  appeared  to  them,  revealing 
that  in  order  to  save  the  world  there  must 
bo  a  Flagellant  pilgrimage,  but  these  were 
stopped  by  Boniface  IX.  They  were  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1414, 
and  John  Gerson  wrote  a  tract  against  them 
entitled.  Contra  Stetum  Flaftllanlium. 

Flagon. —  The  vessel  in  which  the  winn 
for  the  Holy  Communion  is  contained 
previous  to   being  poured  into   the  chalice 

Final,  John  [A.  1627,  A  1091].— ANon- 
eonformist  minister.  He  was  born  in  Worces. 
tcrshire,  educated  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  ordained  at  Salisbury,  and  appointed, 
in  tho  diiys  of  tho  Parliament,  first  incumbent 
of  Deptford,  then  of  Dartmouth.  In  1662  he 
was  deprived,  and  retired  to  Devonshire. 
Under  James  II.'s  declaration  of  the  dis- 
pensing power,  he  returned  to  Dartmouth,  and 
refused  to  quit  his  charge  there  for  a  richer 
post  in  London.  Ho  was  through  life  a  great 
student,  and  wrote  several  works,  of  which 
Husbandry  Spiritualised  is  still  read. 
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Flavian,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  was 
noted  for  his  great  piety.  He  was  a  priest 
and  treasurer  of  the  great  church,  when  he 
was  chosen  successor  to  Proclus  in  447.  He 
refused  to  make  the  customary  present  to 
Chrysaphius,  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Thoo- 
dosius,  after  his  election,  who  in  revenge 
endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  his  See.  In 
Flavian's  time  the  Eutychian  heresy  sprang 
up,  which  he  condemned  in  a  synod  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  for  which  he  was  deposed  in  449 
in  another  pseudo-synod,  held  at  Ephesus  by 
Dioscorus  of  Alexandria,  and  he  died  on  his 
way  into  exile  at  Epipa,  in  Lydia.  After- 
wards, when  the  heresy  was  suppressed,  his 
remains  were  brought  to  Constantinople  and 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles.    [Eu- 

TYCHIANS.] 


ier,  Esprit,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  was 
born  in  1632  at  Femes,  in  Venaissin,  near 
Avignon.  His  uncle,  Father  Hercules  Daudi- 
fret,  was  general  of  the  congregation  of  the 
"Fathers  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  so  Esprit 
was  educated  here,  and  when  he  left  he  be- 
came famous  for  his  panegyrics  on  the  saints, 
and  for  his  funeral  orations,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  rival,  or  even  to  excel,  Bossuet.  He 
was  ordained,  and  became  a  tutor,  and  in 
1673  was  chosen  one  of  the  Forty  of  the 
French  Academy  in  place  of  Godeau,  Bishop 
of  Vance.  In  1685  he  went  to  convert  the 
Protestants  in  Poitou  and  Brittany,  and  on 
his  return  became  Bishop  of  Lavaur,  where 
he  only  remained  two  years,  being  translated 
to  the  See  of  Nismes,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death  in  1710.  During  his  episcopate  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  and  this  was 
followed  by  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. F16chier  was  very  mild  and  tolerant, 
and  carried  out  his  orders  with  as  much  tem- 
perance as  possible,  so  that  he  was  beloved 
both  bv  Catholics  and  Protestants.  He  was 
very  charitable,  and  at  his  death  left  over 
twenty  thousand  crowns  to  the  poor.  His 
works  were  collected  and  published  in  1782. 
The  chief  were  the  Lives  of  Cardinals  Xitnenes 
and  Commendon,  and  of  Theodosius  the 
Great.  Of  his  funeral  orations  the  most  famed 
are  those  on  Madame  D'Aiguillon  and  Marshal 
Turenne. 

Fleetwood,  John. — The  author  of  a  Life 
of  Christ,  which  was  very  popular  in  the  last 
century,  but  worthless  as  a  critical  work, 
being  a  mere  compilation  and  paraphrase  of 
the  Gospels.  Nothing  is  known  of  him,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  name  was  assumed. 

Fleetwood,  William  [A.  1650,  d.  1723]. 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  [1706]  and  of  Ely  [1714], 
a  very  learned  '  prelate,  and  famous  as  a 
preacher.  His  soimons  were  reprinted  in 
1854. 

Fletcher,  Giles.  A  religious  poet,  son  of 
Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  itnd  nephew  to  Richard 
Fletcher,  Bishop  of  London.     He  was  born 


at  Cranbrook.  in  Kent,  about  1584. 
educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
College,  Cambridge.     He  remained 
bridge,  where  he  became  a  noted  prea 
1617,  and  then  was  presented  to  the 
Alderton,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  died 
He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  poem, 
Victorie%  which  he  published  in  16K 
certainly  a  very  remarkable  work; 
shows   that  he  was    greatly  influei 
Spenser. 

Fletcher,  John  William,  the  cot 

of  John  Wesley,  was  a  Swiss  by  hi 
education.  His  real  name  was  Jean  Gi 
de  la  Flechere.  He  received  his  earl 
tion  in  his  native  place,  Nvon,  and  til 
for  seven  years  to  the  Academy  of 
From  childhood  he  had  a  tender  oo 
and  devout  spirit,  and  desired  to  b 
Christian  minister ;  but  when  he  waj 
his  views  considerably  changed,  and  h 
a  military  career  instead.  Against  th 
of  his  parents,  he  went  to  Lisbon  audi 
receiving  a  captain's  commission  in  th 
guese  service.  He  was  just  about  tc 
Brazil  when  an  accident — the  upset 
some  boiling  water  over  his  legs — pi 
him.  On  his  recovery  he  returned  to  1 
land,  but  shortly  after  set  out  for  F 
where  his  uncle  had  procured  a  cob 
for  him ;  but  again  his  plans  were  fr 
by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  tera 
the  war,  and  by  the  death  of  hit 
Fletcher  now  determined  to  go  to  B 
and  after  eighteen  months  spent  in  1 
the  language  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Bur 
Hatfield,  he  became  tutor  in  the  nu 
Mr.  Hill,  of  Tern  Hall,  in  Shropshire 
post  he  held  for  seven  years.  It  vm 
living  in  Mr.  HilTs  family  that  Field* 
under  the  influences  which  detennn 
whole  future  course.  He  was  led  bri 
conversation  to  go  and  hear  the  Mfltf 
and  soon  joined  himself  to  them.  Um 
date  of  his  joining  is  not  certain,  'but  i 
he  was  a  member  of  one  of  their  cluN 
was  urged  by  some  of  his  friends  to  « 
ministry,  but  having  doubts  as  to  his  • 
nes9  he  asked  the  advice  of  John  Wedl 
strongly  recommended  Fletcher's  bt 
dained.  Accordingly,  on  Sunday,  Mja 
he  received  deacon's  orders  from  tht 
of  Hereford,  and  the  following  Sun! 
ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Baa| 
licensed  as  curate  to  the  parish  of  ■ 
in  Shropshire;  this  appointment  vtl 
ever,  merely  nominal,  Fletcher  still  M 
his  tutorship  in  Mr.  Hill's  family.  B 
ever,  often  read  prayers  and  preachii 
Methodist  chapels  of  London,  and  lad 
acquaintance  of  Charles  Wesley  ul 
field,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  ui 
Mr.  Hill  offered  his  tutor  the  livingi 
ham,  in  Cheshire,  but  Fletcher  refaM 
the  ground  that  there  was  "  too  mud 
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ittle  labour ; "  Mr.  Chambre,  of 
ras  then  appointed  to  Dunham,  and 
ecame  the  incumbent  of  Madeley. 
in  1760,  and  here  he  laboured  till 
in  1785.  The  inhabitants  of  his 
•e  a  very  rough  class,  and  little  or 
id  been  done  to  raise  and  improve 
etcher  worked  hard  amongst  them, 
hed  in  a  fearless  manner,  often 
to  his  life  from  some  of  the  most 
his  flock.  In  1768  he  undertook  the 
nt  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  College 
a,  but  he  did  not  give  up  his  own 
I  he  resigned  his  presidency  in  1771 
it  of  the  Calvinist  controversy, 
as  an  Amiinian  and  Whitfield  a 

and  naturally  they  could  not 
t  in  harmony.    Fletcher  was  an 

and  most  of  his  writings  are 
lvinism  and  in  defence  of  Wesley. 
ways  grudged  Fletcher  to  his  ob- 
»h  of  Madeley,  and  wanted  him  to 
inerant  preaching,  and  in  1773  he 
hat  Fletcher  should  succeed  him  in 
on  of  the  Methodist  preachers  and 
but  he  did  not  feel  equal  to 
his  health  was  failing  him,  and  for 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  work, 
abroad  for  three  and  a  half  years. 
;  married,  and  returned  to  Madeley. 
oools  were  just  being  formed  in  the 
Fletcher  at  once  organised  one  for 

His  labours  in  his  parish  were 
wed.  Wesley  says  that  if  he  had 
cal  strength,  he  would  have  been 
loquent  preacher  in  England ;  his 
laracter  and  earnestness  of  devotion 
ions  in  themselves.  His  principal 
ve  Checks  to  Antinomianism. 

Y,  Claude  [b.  1640,  d.  1723],  Abbe  of 
writer  of  many  works,  of  which  his 
«/  History ',in  20  vols.,  is  the  greatest, 
was  translated  by  Dr.  J.  H.  New- 
842.  Fleury's  work  extended  to 
was  continued  by  Fabre  to  1584. 


.«*.  Theodob,  D.D. — The  reviverof 
of  Deaconesses  in  rrotestant  Com- 
\.  near  Wiesbaden,  1800;  d.  1864]. 
mple-hearted,  pious  man,  with  great 

work,  and  skill  in  organisation. 
ire  was  at  Kaiserswcrth.  His  flock 
small  one,  the  bulk  of  the  population 
an  Catholic,  and  as  his  people  wero 
•ved,  owing  to  depression  of  trade, 
ok  in  1822  to  go  about  begging  for 
rt-sult  of  which  was  that  he  gained 
> w ledge  of  Christian  organisations, 
lmshouses,  and  the  like,  and  of  the 
A  to  keep  them  alive.  This  know- 
it  to  use  on  his  return,  and  while 
permanent  arrangements  for  the 
lis  flock  at  Kaiserswerth,  he  pro- 
rrange  wider  means  of  good.  He 
i   America  and  the   Holy  Land, 

Anglican  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  in 


founding  a  house  of  deaconesses  at  Jerusalem, 
and,  by  the  help  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Prussia,  founded  a  Christian  hospital  with 
deaconesses  at  Berlin.  Daughters  of  the 
mother  institution  at  Kaiserswerth  sprang 
up  on  all  sides,  and  now  the  institution  is 
established  on  a  successful  basis  nearly  all 
over  Europe.    [Deaconesses.] 

Florence,  Council  of.  —This  Council  was 
removed  from  Ferrara,  on  account  of  an  out- 
break of  the  plague ;  it  had  been  summoned 
by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Basle,  as  he  could  not  agree  with  the  Fathers 
there  assembled.  The  Emperor  of  the  East, 
John  VI.,  Pabeologus,  and  the  Patriarch,  and 
the  most  noted  persons  of  the  Greek  Church, 
attended  the  Council,  at  which  also  the  Pope 
and  his  cardinals  were  present.  Champions 
were  chosen  on  each  side  :  on  the  Latin,  Car- 
dinal Julian  Csesarini,  and  John,  the  Provin- 
cial General  of  the  Dominican  Order  in  Lom- 
bard v  ;  on  the  Greek,  Isidore  of  Russia  and 
Cardinal  Bessarion.  After  two  fine  harangues 
made  by  this  last,  on  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  all  the  Greeks  subscribed  to  the 
belief  of  the  Western  Church,  except  Mark, 
Bishop  of  Ephesus.  Afterwards  some  other 
matters  relating  to  Purgatory  were  deter- 
mined, and  a  union  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Church  concluded ;  but  the  conduct  of 
the  Eastern  bishops  not  being  approved  by 
their  party  when  they  returned  home,  pre- 
vented the  agreement  from  taking  any  effect. 
The  Abyssinian  Church  and  tho  Jacobites  de- 
sired to  be  comprehended  in  this  union ;  this 
was  in  1439.  The  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Florence  were  signed  on  the  part  of  the  Latins 
by  the  Pope,  eight  cardinals,  two  Patriarchs, 
two  bishops,  ambassadors  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, eight  archbishops,  forty-seven  bishops,, 
four  heads  of  orders,  forty-one  abbots,  and 
the  Archdeacon  of  Troyes ;  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks,  by  the  Emperor,  three  Patriarchs, 
nineteen  archbishops  and  bishops,  the  dignit- 
aries of  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  the 
head  of  the  Imperial  monastery,  and  four 
abbots.    [Papal  Schism.] 

Florence  of  Worcester.— A  chronicler 

who  lived  in  the  twolfth  century.  His  work, 
Chronicon  Chronicorum>  beginning  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  reached  to  his  own  time  (i.e. 
1118).  Another  monk  of  the  same  monastery 
carried  it  on  to  1163.  Florence  also  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  royal  family  of  England. 

Florinus. — A  Roman  priest  of  the  second 
century,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Polycarp, 
but  who  joined  Blastus  in  publishing  a  book 
containing  heretical  doctrines.  He  declared 
that  God  was  the  author  of  evil.  Pope  Victor 
excommunicated  Florinus  and  Blastus,  who 
nevertheless  contrived  to  gain  many  followers 
of  their  heresy.  Irenaeus  wrote  to  him,  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  his  arguments,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Borne  on  purpose  to  hold  a 
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conference  with  him ;  in  the  course  of  this  he 
reminded  him  that  Polycarp,  who  had  taught 
them  both,  had  held  no  such  heretical 
opinions.  Florinus  afterwards  joined  the 
sect  of  the  Valentinians. 

Floras,  surnamed  Magistbk,  or  Diacokus, 
lived  at  Lyons  during  the  ninth  century,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  theological  controversy. 
He  opposed  vehemently  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation  as  set  forth  by  Paschasius  Rad- 
bertus.  Most  of  his  writings  were  on  the 
subject  of  Predestination,  which  he  declared 
to  bo  twofold — one  of  the  Elect  to  everlasting 
life,  and  another  of  sinners  to  everlasting 
death.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Church  of 
Lyons  to  write  against  Scotus  Erigena  on 
this  subject,  and  accordingly  wrote  in  852 
his  Liber  adver$m  Joh.  Scoti  erroneas  defini- 
tionct.  Floras  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Chiersy  in  849,  when  Predestination  was  the 
subject  discussed.  He  wrote  many  letters 
with  reference  to  the  contest  between  Ago- 
bard  and  Ainalarius,  and  other  theological 
works. 

Fo-ism. — China  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
oldest  institutions  known  in  history.  It  was 
an  ancient  nation  before  Athenian  influence 
or  Roman  conquest  began.  The  religion  of 
this  wonderful  people  has  taken  a  threefold 
form : — 1.  The  State  religion,  Confucianism 
[Confucius]  ;  2.  Tao  -  ism  [q.v.] ;  and  3. 
Fo-ism,  or  Chinese  Buddhism.  The  name  Fo 
is  the  first  syllable  of  Foc-t'a  =  Buddha.  It 
is  of  later  date  than  either  of  the  others,  and, 
in  fact,  owes  its  origin  to  their  failure.  Ono 
of  them  had  succeeded  in  imparting  form  to 
,  Chinese  society,  but  it  was  altogether  secular- 
ist, and  tended  continually  to  ignore  every- 
thing invisible.  The  other  was  mystic  and 
wild  in  its  imaginations,  becoming  more  and 
more  a  system  of  demonology.  It  was  whilo 
brooding  sadly  over  the  deficiencies  of  these 
religious  systems  that  the  Emperor  Ming-te, 
about  a.d.  60,  is  said  to  have  seen  a  vision 
of  a  gigantic  and  glorious  figure.  Con- 
sulting his  Ministers  of  State  upon  it,  they 
bade  him  seek  over  the  wostern  mountains 
for  the  interpretation.  A  deputation  was 
accordingly  sent,  which  returned  accom- 
panied by  a  Hindu  teacher,  who  brought 
with  him  a  collection  of  sacred  books  and  a 
portrait  of  Sakya-Mouni.  [Buddhism.]  And 
thus  Buddhism  gained  a  footing  in  China, 
though  it  has  never  displaced  the  old  religion. 
Some  monarchs  patronised,  others  persecuted 
it  as  a  foreign  religion.  But  the  growing 
intercourse  with  India  was  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  Buddhism,  which  culminated  with 
the  fall  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  13G8.  But 
the  transcendentalism  which  characterises  the 
Buddhism  of  India  forms  no  part  of  the  Fo- 
ism  of  the  Chinese.  There  was  probably  no 
room  for  it  in  the  matter-of-fact  worldly 
sharpness  of  the  Chinese  character.   The  only 


genuine  devotees  are  the  monk 
dicants.    The  rest  of  the  profea 
pected  to  confide  in  some  partial 
to  reverence  the  books,  to  abstaii 
vice,  to  support  the  monks.    The 
Fo  recognise  the  excellence  of  th 
morality,  but  hold  Fo  superior  t 
as  being  an  object  of  worship.    ' 
tions  between  Fo-ism  and  the  ] 
Thibet  will  be  considered  under  Lai 
Unlike  other  forms  of  Buddhii 
has  no   regular,   graduated   hia 
though,  as  we  have  said,  a  won! 
recognised,  it  is   of    a  shadow] 
almost  impalpable.    Ethical  writ 
void  of    reference  to  his  person 
there  are  no  precepts  on  duties  o 
When  the   Buddhist  monk  is  o 
devotions  by  the  sound  of  the  wo< 
utters  the  aspiration  that  "  all  livi 
may  become  enlightened ; "  there  i 
to  the  Supreme,  no  sympathy  ere 
in  the   struggle  against   evil, 
is  studded  with  Fo-ist  temples,  ii 
colossal  form  of  Buddha  and  twe 
are  almost  always  seen ;  many  of 
ever,  are  in  ruins,  and   the  oi 
most   meagre.      Flowers  and  p 
offered  to  him.      But,  general]; 
it  is  not  the  Buddha  of  India,  Ss 
He  is  superseded  by  Amitabha, 
(i.e.  "  Infinite  Light  '*),  who  is  h 
more    perfect    Buddha  than  St) 
who  is  thought  to  have  retired  v 
straction.    To  Amitabha,  enthro 
on  a  lotus,  the  Fo-ist  looks  foi 
from  evil,  and  hopes  to  enter  intc 
The  history  of  this  change  of 
scure,    but  there    seems    stror 
believe  that  the   Christian  w 
seventh  and  following  centurw 
do  with  it.     Fo-ism  is  a  fie? 
when  Christian  preachers — La 
and  others — dared  to  plant  t 
Peking,  the  speculation  whid 
the  Chinese  mind  seems  to  I 
sidcrable  adoption  of  Chrii 
and  some  mingling  with  t 
The  same  thing  showed  its* 
in  the  case  of  the  Taeping 
of  the  descriptions  of  Amit 
apparently  borrowed  from 
lation  [see  Christ  and  otke 
wick,    vol.    ii.,    p.     1021 
thought  of  the    New   T 
altogether — namely,  the 
holiness  of  heart  and  lifr 
blessedness.      Thus,  wr 
tabha  is  declared  to  be 
to  him  who  will  be  de 
the  phraseology  seems  * 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  the 
resulting  in  repentan 
monks  of  Fo-ism  are 
their  pupils  in  the  pu 
tions  and  the  immoii 
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Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
of  London,  lived  in  the  twelfth 
d  was  concerned  in  the  contro- 
ien  Archbishop  Becket  and  King 
tiding  with  the  latter.  We  first 
ot  as  opposing  Becket's  election  to 
j.  Some  accused  him  of  wanting 
hopric  himself,  or  the  removal  of 
x>Htan  See  from  Canterbury  to 
He  was  a  pious,  austere  man, 
it  learning.  In  1164  Foliot  went 
dor  to  Borne  (while  Becket  was 
France),  to  defend  the  King's 
to  accuse  the  Archbishop  of  re- 
linst  him,  and  on  his  return  to 
>  sequestered  the  archbishopric  of 
In  1169,  when  Becket  was  re- 
)t  was  excommunicated,  and  had 
ne  to  have  the  sentence  removed. 
King  did  penance  in  1174  for 
irder,  Foliot  preached  the  sermon, 
said  the  King  was  guiltless,  but 
•ds  had  been  misinterpreted.     He 

• 

one  Ritual  Case.— This  was 

e  tried  under  the  Public  Worship 
Let,  and  being  regarded  by  both  sides 
e,  was  elaborately  argued  first  be- 
Ige,  Lord  Penzance,  and  then  (his 
ing  appealed  against)  before  the 
lncil.  The  "three  aggrieved 
i"  made  their  representation  on 
1875,  the  case  was  heard  on  Jan. 
h  following,  and  judgment  was 
>rd  Penzance  on  Feb.  3rd.  The 
plained  of  were  the  following : — 

of  lighted  candles  when  not  required 

uposes  of  light. 

inng  of  alb  and  chasuble. 

dug  of  water  with  the  Sacramental 

of  wafer  bread, 
nding  eastward  during  the  consecration 

ring  the  Apn/ua  Dei  after  it. 

)icating  wtth  one  person  only. 

*ion  between  Matins  and  the  Com- 

onSenrioe. 

won  round  the  church    at  evening 

». 

icing  of  a  crucifix  (with  candles)  on 

x>d  screen. 

ag  op  of  pictures,  known  as  Stations  of 

roas. 

izance  condemned  each  of  these 
he  incumbent  (Rev.  C.  J.  Ridsdale) 
ed  upon  the  four  marked  thus.* 

these  four  was  argued  in  Jan.  and 
tnd  on  May  12th  the  judgment  was 
It  is  a  most  elaborate  and  care- 
1  document,  expressed  with  great 
and  gentleness.  It  forbade  the 
Vestments  [q.v.],  considered 
read  not  proven  against  the  in- 
owed  the  Eastward  Position,  and 
the  crucifix  unlawful,  as  having 

without  a  faculty,  but  guarded 
nt  by  stating  that  the  Ordinary 
ion  in  the  matter,  resting  on  his 


judgment  whether  such  an  ornament  would 
be  likely  to  be  turned  to  superstitious  uses. 
A  correspondence  between  the  Archbishop  and 
Mr.  Ridsdale  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  latter  declared  that  though  he  could  not 
conscientiously  admit  the  authority  of  the 
court,  yet  he  should  feel  bound  to  obey  the 
admonition  of  the  Archbishop,  if  he  would 
give  him  written  authority  to  discontinue  the 
practices  in  dispute.  The  authority  was  given, 
and  peace  was  at  once  restored. 

Followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus.— 

The  name  of  a  congregation  so  returned  in 
the  Registrar-General's  Report. 

Font. — The  vessel  which  contains  the  water 
for  the  administration  of  Holy  Baptism.  As 
that  sacrament  is  the  admission  into  the  spiri- 
tual temple,  the  Church  of  Christ,  so  it  is 
natural  that  the  instrument  and  symbol  of  bap- 
tism should  be  placed  near  the  chief  entrance 
or  extreme  west  of  the  material  temple.  Great 
varieties  of  form  and  arrangement  are  found 
in  ancient  fonts,  many  of  them  being  exquisite 
both  in  design  and  execution,  showing  that 
the  greatest  care  and  art  had  been  lavished  on 
them;  and  these  have  often  been  preserved 
through  the  successive  changes  which  have 
come  on  the  surrounding  buildings.  Thus  it 
happens  that  we  have  many  more  Norman 
fonts  than  Norman  churches.  The  first  well- 
defined  shape  which  the  font  assumes  is  that 
of  a  circular  tub-shaped  vessel,  with    little 

Ce  of  form.    Some  of  these  may  be  Saxon. 
y   are    certainly   Norman.      [Baptism; 
Baptistery.] 

Fontevraud,   Order    of A  religious 

Order  of  both  men  and  women,  founded  by 
Robert  of  Arbresle  in  1093,  under  the  title  of 
Pauperes  Chriati.  The  rulos  were  very  severe, 
involving  total  abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine. 
At  one  time  there  were  a  great  number  of 
devotees  of  this  Order,  and  in  fact  it  lasted  until 
the  great  Revolution,  when  it  was  abolished. 

Foot-pace. — The  name  given  to  the  broad 
step  immediately  round  the  Lord's  Table. 

Forbes,  Alexander  Penrose,  D.C.L. 
[b.  1817,  d.  1875],  Bishop  of  Brechin,  one  of 
the  most  able  and  learned  theologians  of  his 
day,  was  the  son  of  the  eminent  judge,  Lord 
Medwyn.  He  went  out  to  India,  but  his  health 
becoming  impaired,  returned  to  England  and 
became  a  student  at  Brasenose  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  took  his  degree  in  1844,  and  was 
ordained  in  Scotland,  but  soon  after  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  curacy  of  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds. 
After  two  years  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Bre- 
chin, which  post  he  held  for  almost  thirty  years. 
Bishop  Forbes  was  an  able  and  active  writer, 
and  an  acute  controversialist,  his  chief  works 
being  commentaries  on  the  Canticles,  the  Peni- 
tential Psalms,  the  Te  Deum,  and  the  Writings 
of  the  Fathers.  He  also  wrote  explanations  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
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lie  was  the  principal  leader  of  what  was 
called  the  "  Catholic  School "  in.  Scotland, 
and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  old  Scottish  Com- 
munion office,  for  which  he  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  some  of  his  countrymen.  But  even 
greater  than  his  literary  ability  was  his  deep 
spirituality  of  character,  wliich  gave  extra- 
ordinary power  to  his  preaching,  and  it  was 
remarkable  that  his  Presbyterian  neighbours 
were  all  proud  of  him,  and  testified  their  re- 
spect by  crowding  to  his  funeral.  "  He  was  a 
man,'*  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  of  devoted  life 
and  labour,  of  wide  learning,  of  balanced 
mind,  uniting  with%  strong  grasp  of  Catholic 
principles  the  spirit  of  a  true  historic  student, 
and  a  genuine  zeal  for  literary  culture." 

Forbes,  John,  a  Scotch  Episcopalian 
writer,  was  the  son  of  Patrick  Forbes,  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  lie  was  born  in  1593,  studied 
at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1619  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Divinity  to  Aberdeen  University, 
a  professorship  founded  by  his  father.  During 
the  struggle  between  the  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  he  showed  great  toleration,  but 
as  one  of  the  "  Aberdeen  Doctors"  carried  on 
a  dispute  with  the  Covenanters.  In  1640  ho 
was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  went  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  remuined  till  1646.  While 
here  he  carried  on  a  debate  with  Vossius,  the 
celebrated  Dutch  scholar  [Vossius,  Gerard], 
whether  St.  Augustine's  opinion  concerning 
Grace  was  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages.  Forbes  died  in  1648,  two 
years  after  his  return  to  Aberdeen.  His  chief 
works  are  in  favour  of  toleration,  as  Irenicum 
Amatoribus  Veritatis  et  Pacis  in  Ecclcsia 
Scot  tana  [1629]  and  A  Peaceable  Warning  to 
the  Subject*  in  Scot  land [1638].  He  also  wrote 
Imtruct'wnts  Kistorico- Theoloyicce. 

Formosus,  Bishop  of  Porto,  in  Etruria,  in 
the  ninth  century,  succeeded  Stephen  V.  as 
Pope.  In  878  ho  had  been  excommunicated, 
with  many  others,  by  Pope  John  VIII.,  for 
having  contested  with  the  Pope  the  election  of 
a  new  emperor,  but  Martin  II.  removed  the 
sentence,  and  reinstated  him  in  his  See  in 
882.  In  February,  891,  Formosus  crowned 
Stephen  V.  as  Pojk),  and  when  the  latter  died, 
later  in  the  vear,  Formosus  was  elected  as  his 
successor.  The  election  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition at  Rome,  for  in  the  first  place  it  was 
contrary  to  the  canonical  law  that  bishops 
should  be  translated  from  one  See  to  another, 
and  the  iact  that  Formosus  had  previously 
been  degraded  and  excommunicated  was  an 
additional  reason  against  his  claim.  Besides 
this,  a  contrary  faction  had  fixed  upon  Ser- 
gino  as  the  new  Pope,  and  were  about  to 
crown  him  when  the  partisans  of  Formosus 
interposed  and  persisted  in  inaugurating  him. 
In  892  Formosus  crowned  Lambert,  son  of 
King  Guido  of  Italy,  as  his  father's  colleague, 
but  soon  afterwards  invited  Arnulf,  King  of 
Germany,  to  tako  the  crown,  and  actually 


crowned  him  at  Rome  in  895.  *  FormoatutfNi 
in  896,  and  his  body  was  treated  with  graft 
indignity  by  Stephen  VI.,  who  had  log 
wished  to  occupy  the  Papal  See. 

Formulary. — A  compilation  of  prtym 
or  articles  of  belief.  The  Prayer  Book  may 
be  called  a.  formulary,  as  it  contains  the  rila, 
ceremonies,  and  prescribed  forms  of  tfci 
Church. 

Fossarii,  or  Fossores  ["DiggoT^- 

Men  appointed  by  the  early  Church  to  way 
the  dead.  This  duty  was  at  first  perforaM 
voluntarily  by  the  Christian  brethren,  oat  at 
Christianity  spread  it  was  found  necessary  tl 
appoint  men  for  the  purpose,  and  this  *■ 
done  by  the  presbyters  of  the  tituli  of  Boat 
at  the  people's  expense. 

Foster,  John  \b.  1768,<f.  1843].— ABapttt 
minister,  best  known  for  his  excellent  Eumju 
These  were  published  in  1805,  and  compile:— 

1.  On  a  Man's  writing  Memoirs  of  Eummf; 

2.  On  Decision  of  Character;  3.  On  the  Jp 
plication  of  the  Epithet  Romantic ;  4.  (kssmt 
of  the  Causes  by  which  Evangelical  Hiliemhm 
been  rendered  less  acceptable  to  Persons  tfQstm 
rated  Taste.  These  have  passed  through  maw/ 
editions,  and  are  still  considered  moddi  «! 
clearness  and  purity  in  English  style. 

Fox,  George,  the  founder  of  the  8ock(f 
of  Friends  [q.v.],  was  born  at  Drayton,  *~ 
Leicestershire,  in  1624.    He  began  by* 
sheep,  and  then  was  apprenticed  to  a 
maker  in  Nottingham,  till  he  was  nio 
when  his    religious  impressions   became 
strong    that    he    gave    up    his    work, 
wandered  through  the  country.    His 
persuaded  him  to  return  home,  where  he 
for  a  short  time,  but  again  in  1646  he 
them.  He  discontinued  his  attendance  at 
worship,  saying  that  it  had  been 
him  that  it  was  not  education,  but  the . 
of  God  in  the  heart,  that  qualified  for ' 
ministry.     He  first  began  teaching  hi* 
trine  at  Manchester  in  1648,  and  at  the 
time  started  the  customs  peculiar  to  h» 
lowers,  e.g.  the  adoption  of  the  tenni  "tfc 
and  "  thou,"  the  refusal  to  take  any  oath 
the  discontinuance  of  all  tokens  of 
as  taking   off   the  hat,  and  using  the 
44  sir."     These  customs,  quite  as  much* 
religious  opinions  in  themselves,  wen 
of  his  persecution.    After  preaching  at 
Chester,  he  travelled  through  the 
counties,   exhorting  the  people  to 
all  forms  of  vice   and  adopt  the 
graces.    His  followers  were  first  known  ty 
name  of  u  Quakers  "  at  Derby,  in  16& 
rest  of  his  life  was  taken  up  by  teaching 
imprisonment.  In  1655  he  was  brought; 
Cromwell,  who  dismissed  him,  pronoaoa>C 
character  and  doctrine  to  be  blameJ**. 
1671  he  went  to  America,  where  he 
two  years.    On  his  return  to  England,  he 
imprisoned  at  Worcester,  and  then  ▼** 
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tot  an  educated  man,  nor  a  clever 
ordinary  sense,  and  is  held  up  to 
lie  by  Macaulay,  who  was,  how- 
the  last  to  appreciate  enthusiasm 
rifice  like  Lis.  There  is,  indeed, 
I  to  think  that  at  times  he  was, 
[y  disordered  in  mind,  on  the  verge 
But  with  all  it*  verbiage,  and 
heer  nonsense,  his  Journal  is  at 
a  noble  book,  abounding  in  pus- 
most  genuine  piety  ;  and  his  chief 
it  doctrine,  of  the  indwelling  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  and 
f  every  man,  was  one  peculiarly 
le  enforced  in  the  time*  in  which 

chikd  |S.  1466,  d.  1528],  Biahop 
of  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells, 
d  Winchester,  founder  of  Corpus 
■go,  Oxford,  and  the  patron  of  Car- 
;y,  whom  he  made  hia  chaplain, 
i  said  to  have  ungratefully  done 
ipplant  his  benefactor  in  the  royal 
.e  beautiful  chantry  of  Pox  is  one 
interesting  objects  in  Winchester 

>hs,  the  martyrologist,  was  born 
i  Lincolnshire,  in  1517.  He  became 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  in  1533, 
r  wards  elected  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
e  early  showed  an  inclination  for 

?,  and  was  well  versed  in  the 
Church  history.  In  1545  he 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  and 
I  from  his  college  in  consequence, 
tutor  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  family, 
Earl  of  Surrey's  children,  but  on 
in  of  Queen  Mary  he  fled  the 
went  to  Basle.  He  returned  to 
1559,  where  he  received  a  pre- 
at  Salisbury,  the  living  of  Cripple- 
stall  at  Durham.  The  probable 
not  receiving  more  preferment,  ia 
a  rigid  Calvinist,  and  refused  to 
e  Canons  of  the  Church.  Ho  died 
i  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
pplegate.  The  work  for  which 
s  famed  ia  his  Hittury  of  the  Acta 
MieflAc  Church,  commonly  known 
ok  of  Martyr:  He  received  the 
amer  and  others,  and  took  eleven 
iplete  it.  The  first  English  edition 
1563.  It  was  ordered  to  bo  put 
of  every  high  dignitary  of  the 
in  all  colleges,  etc.,  and  ithaa  gone 
ny  editions.  Foxe  ia  the  author 
tor  treatises,  both  in  Latin  and 
"here  is  a  Latin  play  of  his  extant, 
•hruto  Triumphant/. 
i,  St.,  the  founder  of  the  Order  of 
icans  [q-vj,  was  bom  at  Assisi, 
in  1183.     He  was  first  christened 
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John,  but  when  his  father,  Peter  Bernardjni, 
who  had  been  trading  in  France,  returned, 
he  changed  the  name  to  Francesco.  In  his 
youth  he  was  gay  and  fond  of  pleasure,  bat 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  generous  to 
the  poor.  He  fought  in  one  of  the  wars  that 
were  perpetually  breaking  out  between  Assist 
and  Perugia,  and  being  captured  remained 
in  prison  a  year.  When  he  was  twenty-five 
he  fell  sick,  and  on  bis  recovery  had  lost 
all  delight  in  his  former  pleasures.  He 
felt  he  had  something  better  in  him,  arid 
while  he  was  pausing  to  decide  he  heard  that 
Walter  of  Brienne  waa  about  to  set  out  against 
the  Germans,  so  Francis  joined.  When  he 
had  marched  as  far  as  Spoleto  he  was  taken 
ill  again,  and  saw  a  vision  telling  him  to  re- 
turn nome,  which  he  did.  He  now  utterly 
changed  his  manner  of  life.  Calling  poverty 
"  his  bride,"  he  resolved  never  to  refuse  alms 
to  any  poor  person,  travelled  to  Rome,  where 
be  threw  down  all  the  gold  he  had  on  the 
altar  at  St.  Peter's,  exchanged  clothes  with  the 
beggars  outside,  and  begun  to  beg  with  them. 
Hia  father  not  understanding  him,  shut  him  up 
for  some  time,  and  brought  him  before  the 
Bishop,  in  whose  presence  St.  Francis  declared 
"Peter  Bornardini  was  my  father;  I  have 
now  but  One  Father.Hethatisinheaven."  He 
spent  some  time  tending  the  lepers  in  the 
hospital  at  Gubbio,  and  on  his  return  to  Assiai, 
began  to  build  up  the  ruined  church  of  St. 
Damian,  begging  the  materials,  and  working 
with  his  own  hands.  In  time  his  townsmen 
saw  his  earnestness,  ceased  to  despise  him,  and 
eventually  many  joined  in  his  work.  He  after- 
wards assisted  in  the  restoration  of  the 
churches  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Maria  dcgli  An- 
geli  or  the  Portiuncula.  One  day,  according  to 
tradition,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Barnabas,  1208,  he 
heard  the  text,  "  Provide  neither  gold  nor 
silver  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for 
your  journey,  neither  two  coats,  neither  shoes, 
nor  yet  staves.  And  as  ye  go,  preach,  saying, 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  This  he 
looked  upon  as  a  direct  message  to  him,  so  he 
began  preaching.  He  soon  gained  followers, 
the  first  two  being  Bernard  di  Quintavelle  and 
Piotro  do  Catania^  both  fellow- townsmen.  He 
chose  a  rule  for  thorn,  by  opening  the  Gospels 
three  times,  and  taking  the  texts  thus  found. 
Ho  weut  to  Rome,  and  gained  the  approval  of 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  though  at  first  only  by 
word  of  mouth.  They  then  settled  at  the 
Portiuncula,  going  continually  on  missionary 
journeys.  In  1219  St.  Francis  went  to  preach 
to  the  Mohammedans,  with  some  of  the 
brethren,  where  he  was  taken  before  the 
Sultan,  and  offored  to  enter  a  fire  with  the 
priests  of  Islam,  to  show  the  truth  of  his  words. 
It  is  said  that  on  his  return  to  Assisi  he  saw  a 
virion  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  ever  afterwards 
bore  marks  of  nails  on  his  hands  and  feet,  and 
a  wound  in  his  side.  He  died  two  years  later, 
Oct.  4th,  1226.     He  was  the  author  of  many 
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Francis  of  Paula,  founder  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  of  the  Minims,  was  born  at 
Paula,  in  Calabria,  in  1416.  He  entered  the 
monastery  of  San  Marco  on  his  return  from 
pilgrimage  with  his  parents  to  his  patron 
saint,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  but  soon  after- 
wards withdrew  to  a  cave  near  Reggio 
and  became  a  hermit.  His  fame  soon  spread, 
and  ho  was  joined  by  many,  so  that  by  1436 
he  founded  an  Order.  They  followed  the 
Franciscans,  to  whose  three  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  they  added  a  fourth  of 
perpetual  fasting,  and  kept  Lent  the  whole  year. 
Francis  gave  them  the  motto  of  "  Charity." 
Sixtus  IV.  confirmed  the  Order  in  1476,  and 
Alexander  VI.  gave  them  the  title  of  Minims, 
because  they  called  themselves  the  least  of  all 
in  the  Church  of  God.  Francis  grew  famed 
as  a  miracle-worker,  and  Louis  XL,  who  was 
dying  at  Plessis-le-Tours,  sent  for  him  and 
implored  him  to  prolong  his  life,  which  the 
Saint  declared  his  inability  to  do.  Louis's 
successors,  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XIL,  kept 
Francis  in  France,  where  he  founded  many 
monasteries,  and  died  in  1 507.  He  was  canon- 
ised by  Leo  X.  in  1519,  and  Charles  VIII. 
founded  and  endowed  the  church  of  Trinita 
de  Monti  at  Borne  in  his  honour. 

Francis  of  St.  Domingo.— A  Portu- 
guese Dominican,  whose  pious  zeal  led  him 
and  several  of  his  brother-monks  to  undertake 
missionary  work  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
They  laboured  with  much  success  here.  He 
then  went  on  to  Formosa,  and  converted 
many  pagans  to  Christianity.  At  length, 
in  his  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  people  and 
the  governing  body,  who  were  engaged  in  a 
cruel  civil  war,  he  lost  his  life,  being  shot  to 
death  with  arrows,  a.d.  1633. 

Francis  of  Sales,  St.,  Bishop  and 
"Prince  of  Geneva,  and  founder  of  the  Order 
of  the  Visitation,  waB  born  in  the  castle  of 
Sales,  near  Annecy,  in  Savoy,  on  Aug.  21st, 
1567.  He  studied  in  the  college  of  An- 
necy, and,  finding  himself  inclined  to  the 
profession  of  an  ecclesiastic,  took  the  clerical 
tonsure  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  afterwards 
travelled  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  under 
the  care  of  the  Jesuits.  He  studied  under 
Gencbrard  and  Maldonatus  till  1584,  when  he 
went  to  Padua,  to  study  civil  law  under 
Panciroli.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Jesuit  Antonio  Possevino.  Francis  gained 
a  great  reputation  for  his  learning  and  piety, 
and  commenced  Doctor  in  Laws.  He  then 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  returning  by  Loreto 
and  Venice  to  Savoy.  He  found  that  his 
father  had  obtained  for  him  the  appointment 
of  counsellor  to  the  senate  of  Chambery,  but 
St.  Francis  had  become  possessed  by  a  great 
desire  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  Church. 
Being  the  eldest  son,  he  was  very  unwilling 
to  inform  his  father,  so  in  his  perplexity 
consulted  his  cousin,  Louis  of  Sales,  Canon 


of  Geneva,  through    whose   medi 

Count  of  Sales  was  reluctantly  i 

surrender  his  son.    Thus,  in  159 

was  ordained.     He  at  once  began 

and  attracted  all  who  heard  him  by 

ful  and  pleasant  voice    and  aniu 

earnest  manner.    He  was  made  F 

the  Collegiate  Church  at    Annec 

1594  was  sent  as  one  of  the  mise 

the  valleys  of  Savoy.    The  city< 

which  was    an    independent   ren 

gained  possession  of  the  territory 

Terni,  and  Gaillard,  all  peopled  ' 

liana  and  Calvinists.      Claude  d\ 

Bishop  of  Geneva,  wishing  to  recoi 

to  their  former  faith,  sent  out  sen 

clergy,  among  them  Francis  and 

Louis.    It  is  said  that  when  they 

Tonon,  the  capital  of  Chablais,  itconl 

seven    Roman  Catholics,  but  on 

Eve,  1597,  eight  hundred  person! 

mitted  to  the  Holy  Communion. 

made    an    attempt    to    convert 

Bbza  [q.v.].     On  his  return  to  J 

1599    he   was   appointed  coadjufe 

Bishop  of  Geneva  under  the  title 

of  Nicopolis.     At  first  he  refused 

but  consented  at  the  request  of  Poj 

VIII.    He  was  obliged  to  defer  hit 

tion,  being  seized  with  an  illness  wb 

proved  fatal ;  but  he  recovered,  si 

France  to  resume    his   missionar 

Cardinal  Perron  used  to  say  that  I 

could  confute  any  heretic,  but  their 

and  persuasion  could  not  be  effect 

the  assistance  of  the  coadjutor  o 

Father    Berulle,  afterwards   Card 

suited  him  as  to  the  rule  for  tl 

gation  of  the  Oratory.    Henry  IV 

with  his  preaching,  offered  him  2C 

pension  and  the  first  vacant  bishof 

refused  and  returned  to  Savoy.    0 

he  heard  that  Granier  was  dead,  a 

now  sole  bishop.  He  retired  for  tira 

prepare  himself  for  his  consecrat 

took  place  on  Dec.  8th,  1602.    Hi 

was  to  reform  his  diocese  and  1 

all  the  religious  houses,  after  wi 

turned  to  his  work  of  preaching  to 

ists,  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have 

72,000.    In  1610  he  began  the  0) 

Visitation,  with  the  help  of  the  ' 

Chantal.    In   1618,   finding  thai 

was  failing,  he  appointed  his  bf 

Francis  of  Sales,  his  coadjutor,  wifl 

Bishop  of  Chalcedon.      Francis 

paralytic  stroke  at  Lyons,  Dec 

He  was  buried  at  Lyons,  but  1 

were  transferred  to  Annecy  on  Ji 

which  day  his  festival  is  held  by 

Church.     St.  Francis  wrote  vm 

discourses,  of  which  the  chief  it] 

tion  to  a  Devout  Life. 

Francis  Zavier.    [Xayisi 
Franciscans.  —  One  of  fl 
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mdicaHtf  Grey,  or  Preaching  Friart 

Friars],  who  took  their  name 
founder,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
e  society  of  Fraterculi  ("  Little 
by  which  name  Francis  ordained 
tples  should  be  called,  was  patron- 
8  Innocent  III.,  and  afterwards 
r  Honorius  III.  in  1223 ;  for  the 
it  that  it  might  in  some  degree 
orrupt  state  of  the  Church.  The 
irst  came  to  England  in  the  reign 
.,  and  set  up  an  establishment  at 
1 1224,  and,  like  the  Dominicans, 
nuch  of  the  wealth  and  influence 
>rmerly  belonged  to  the  regular 

As  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
accomplished  this  purpose  and 
r  way,  the  following  bold 
is  recorded.  Some  of  their 
i  on  the  way  to  Oxford  when 
trertaken  by  a  storm,  and  com- 
t  shelter  in  a  Benedictine  abbey, 
abbot  believed  that  they  were 

anticipating  sport,  gave  orders 
lould  be  admitted,  but  finding 
state  of  the  case,  he  refused  to 
he  shelter  that  they  asked,  and 

out  of  doors.  A  young  monk 
them,  gave  them  some  food,  and 
i  hay-loft  for  the  night.  After- 
nt  to  bed  himself,  and  dreamt 
diet  appeared,  and  charged  tho 
aving  neglected  to  carry  out  the 
he  had  appointed,  upon  which 
nmanded  that  the  abbot  should 
Then  St.  Francis  came  and 
b  own  the  young  monk  who  had 
le  Franciscans ;  upon  which  he 
rent  to  tell  the  abbot,  but  found 

rest  of  the  monks  strangled  in 
rhe  report  of  this  tragedy  circu- 
tout  England,  and  thenceforward 
in  friars  met  with  a  better  recep- 
lieir  power  was  increased  they  he- 
ed for  their  theology,  which  was 
I  that  of  the  time,  though  they 

much  subtilty  and  ingenuity  in 
■nts;  and  they  did  not  confine 
>  the  instruction  of  members  of 
iety,  but  travelled  about  through 

preaching  for  the  benefit  of  all 
listen.  About  this  time  colleges 
Btituted  at  the  universities,  and 
iree  centuries  the  most  learned 
>nged  to  this  Order.  In  course 
oore  ancient  Orders  were  roused 
p  to  rival  the  Franciscans  in 
I  colleges  were  endowed  at  Ox- 
nbridge  for  the  accommodation 
from  the  different  monasteries, 
rdution  of  the  monasteries,  the 
lad  fifty-five  houses  in  England. 

Sebastian  [b.  at  Donauworth, 
,sle,  1542].— He  at  first  held  a  post 
d  as  Evangelical  preacher,  but 


resigned  it  in  1528  in  order  to  join  the  Ana- 
baptists. Not  being  satisfied  with  their 
creed,  he  determined  to  be  independent  of  any 
particular  sect,  and  to  follow  the  line  of  an 
eclectic.  He  believed  all  sin  to  be  of  equal 
magnitude,  and  maintained  that  men  ought  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without 
attending  much  to  the  letter.  With  the  in- 
tention of  spreading  his  opinions,  he  set  up  a 
printing  press  as  his  means  of  livelihood,  and 
published  many  theological  works,  some  of 
them  opposing  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  some  those  of  the  Protestant. 
He  contrived  by  this  means  to  draw  upon 
himself  the  indignation  of  both  parties ;  and 
the  divines  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  who 
met  at  Smalcald  in  1 540,  entrusted  Melancthon 
with  the  task  of  confuting  Franck's  fanaticism. 
The  latter  suffered  much  persecution,  and  was 
driven  from  place  to  place.  Luther  occasion- 
ally took  part  in  the  storm  raised  against  him. 

Francke,  August  Hermann  [b.  1663, 
d.  1727],  a  native  of  Lubeck,  was  an  eminent 
religious  teacher  of  his  day,  but  more  famous 
for  his  practical  philanthropy.  In  1698,  having 
for  the  previous  three  years  gathered  into  his 
house  a  large  number  of  poor  orphans,  he 
founded  for  them  at  Halle  the  first  Orphan 
Home,  the  model  of  many  which  have  been 
founded  since.  It  grew  mightily — so  much  so 
that  he  had  2,000  orphans  under  his  care  when 
he  died.  He  had  never  appealed  to  Govern- 
ment for  help  in  this  good  work :  his  benevo- 
lence and  wisdom  were  so  widely  known,  that 
voluntary  contributions  flowed  in  unasked. 
He  had  set  them  to  work  as  printers,  and  now 
the  establishment  is  one  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lishing houses  in  Germany. 

Franconia,  House  of. — This  family 
was  the  second  great  line,  after  the  Karlings, 
which  ruled  over  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire." 
The  Franconian  period  followed  the  Saxon 
[Saxony,  House  op],  and  comprised  the  reigns 
of  four  Emperors — viz.  Conrad  II.  [1024-39], 
Henry  III.  [1039-561,  Henry  IV.  [1056- 
1106],  Henry  V.  [1106-25].  During  this 
period  the  Pope  shook  off  the  Imperial  yoke, 
and  began  the  fight  for  supremacy,  which 
lasted  almost  three  hundred  years.  The 
clergy  and  secular  princes  united  against  the 
Emperors,  and  took  advantage  of  the  Papal 
efforts  to  secure  their  own  independence. 
Henry  III.  made  two  expeditions  to  Rome, 
and  called  a  synod  to  depose  three  rival  Popes 
— Sylvester  III.,  Benedict  IV.,  and  Gregory 
VI.,  appointing  in  their  place  a  German, 
under  the  name  of  Clement  II.  The  great 
struggle  of  Henry  IV.  against  Hildebrand  is 
told  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VI.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  the  investiture  question 
was  settled  by  the  Concordat  of  Worms. 
[Concordat.] 

Frankalmoign.— Thetenureof  property 
by  religious  persons  or  communities  in  liberam, 
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eU&mosynam,  "  in  free  alms.*'  Such  tenants 
were  bound  to  offer  prayers,  masses,  or  other 
Divine  Services  for  the  souls  of  the  grantors 
and  their  heirs,  and  therefore  were  quit  of 
temporal  duty  or  service  for  such  possessions. 
It  was  by  this  tenure  that  almost  all  ancient 
monasteries  held  their  possessions,  and  many 
of  the  parochial  clergy.  At  the  Reformation 
the  tenure  of  frankalmoigns  was  continued, 
though  the  nature  of  the  services  was  "al- 
tered, and  made  conformable  to  the  purer  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England  "  [Blackstone]. 


I. — The  name  of  a  powerful  Teu- 
tonic tribe,  who  exercised  the  greatest  in- 
fluence upon  the  history  of  modern  Europe. 
They  established  themselves  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century,  pushing  the  Goths 
into  the  south-west  part  of  France,  and 
establishing  a  kingdom,  which  they  strength- 
ened by  entering  into  close  alliance  with  the 
orthodox  clergy,  the  Goths  having  alienated 
them  by  holding  Arian  doctrines.  Two  great 
dynasties  succeeded  each  other  in  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  The  first  was 
the  Merovingian,  the  first  monarch  of  which 
was  Clovis  [q.v.],  the  second  the  Carlovingian, 
named  after  Charles  Martel.  In  the  latest 
historical  form  of  nomenclature,  these  two 
lines  are  known  as  the  Moerwings  and  the 
Karlings.  The  greatest  member  of  the  latter 
race  was  Charles  the  Great,  commonly  known 
as  Charlemagne,  the  grandson  of  Charles 
Martel.  [Charles.]  His  coronation  as  Em* 
peror  of  the  West,  in  800,  was  the  restoration 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  which,  in  fact,  had  never 
ceased  in  theory  to  exist.  Henceforward  it 
was  known  as  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire,'' 
and  it  continued,  though  with  many  changes, 
until  the  year  1806,  when  Napoleon  put  an 
end  to  it.     [Roman  Empire.] 

Fraternity. — A  term  applied  to  some 
religious  societies  formed  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, or  chiefly  to  insure  a  regular  attendance 
on  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  or  the  per* 
formance  of  certain  devotional  practices. 

Fraticelli. — A  name  given  to  a  body  of 
Franciscan  friars,  who  formed  themselves  into 
an  independent  community  under  two  Minor- 
ite monks,  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Celes- 
tino  V.,  who  established  them  by  a  Bull  in 
1294.  They  made  a  vow  of  poverty,  and 
lived  on  the  charity  of  the  populace.  The 
Fraticelli  were  much  hated  by  the  other  Fran- 
ciscans, and  in  1302  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  dis- 
solved the  Bull,  upon  which  the  brethren  fled 
into  Sicily,  and  united  themselves  with  the 
sect  of  the  Beghards,  to  whom  they  declared 
that  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
no  longer  needed  the  sacraments,  being  free 
from  sin.  Clement  V.  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate them,  without  success,  in  1312  ;  and, 
as  their  fanaticism  continued  to  spread,  John 
XXII.  had  recourse  to  the  Inquisition,  which 


he  entrusted  with  the  task  of  stan 
the  heresy..  From  this  time  the 
gradually  disappeared,  or  became  n 
other  sects  of  heretics.  They  bs 
doctrine  chiefly  upon  a  commentary 
Revelation,  by  Peter  John  Oliva,  a  fr 
monastery  of  Beners. 

Free    and   Open  Church 

ment.    [Societies.] 

Free  Christians  [10] ;  Feb 
Gospel  Christians  [1];  Free  Gospi 
tian8  [7] :  Free  Gospellebs  {%' 
Christian  Church  [2].  The  name! 
tain  religious  bodies  as  given  intfe 
trar-GeneraPs  Report.  The  numb 
each  are  those  of  places  of  worst 
registered  in  the  name  of  each,  in 
and  Wales. 

Free  Church  of  England.- 

taken  by  a  few  congregations,  who  1 
pressed  themselves  dissatisfied  with 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
The  Registrar-General's  return  give 
throe  places  of  worship  registered  in 
title.     [Dissenters  ] 

Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

LAND.] 

Free    Congregations.    [Fez 

Light.] 

Free-Spirit  Brethren.    [Bi 

of  the  Free  Spirit.] 

Freethinkers.    [Rationalist^ 

Free-will. — The  Necessarian  or 
view  of  actions  and  events  can  neve 
conciled  with  the  felt  freedom  of  the 
will.  As  long  as  self-consciousness  m 
determination  co -exist  in  every  mans 
everj-  man  will/**/  himself  a  free  sod  I 
ible  agent,  be  the  arguments  on  to 
side  what  they  may.  As  regardi  ■ 
sciousness,  the  very  power  to  think  i 
the  separate  existence  of  the  thinker;! 
faculty  of  perception,  whether  the  objl 
ceived  be  material  or  mental,  shows  tat 
of  the  inner  self  that  perceives.  W 
spect  to  self-determination,  exercise  of 
implied  in  the  term.  If  the  mind  weft; 
under  impressions  from  without,  to* 
be  no  self  -consciousness,  and  if  thoaj 
desires  from  within  could  not  be  I 
there  could  be  no  praise  nor  blaiosj 
there  could  be  no  merit  nor  demsl 
Necessarian  view  then,  which  thss  i 
away  the  instinctive  feelings  of  honsS 
can  never  be  practically  accepted  byf 
sense  of  mankind  at  large.  Sodflty 
become  impossible  under  such  ctj 
and,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  fij 
have  no  more  reason  to  resent  the  VI 
stab  of  an  assassin  than  the  randoml 
horse. 

Looked    at    theologically,    the 
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*s  will  is  free  or  not  depends  very 
extent  of  the  mischief  introduced 
all,  whether  the  depravation  of 

in  consequence  was  total  or  only 
Me  who  take  the  first  view  would 
ill  volition  in  a  good  direction,  and 
him  a  mere  machine  for  irresist- 
►  use,  or  not  to  use,  as  it  likes ; 
•Id  the  second  view,  though  they 
i*a  corruption  through  the  Fall  to 
us,  yet  look  on  it  as  partial  only. 
ihat  man  is  still  in  God's  image, 

created,  though  it  is  much  ob- 
n.  ix.  6;  James  iii.  9],  and  hence 
at  though  man  needs  the  help  of 
l  co-operate  with  it,  and  must  do 

reap  the  benefit.  According  to 
ture  and  grace  supplement  each 
rhile  nature  cries  out  for  grace, 
the  cravings  of  nature, 
opinion  has  upon  the  whole  most 
taelf  to  modern  theology.  It  is 
Id  that  in  the  Fall  man  did  not 
re  freedom  of  will,  but  that,  al- 
will  became  fatally  and  strongly 
lly  biassed  in  a  wrong  direction, 
lain  some  instinctive  leanings  to- 
rht  once  natural  to  it.  This  being 
ng  grace  is  all  that  is  necessary  at 
rhen  old  inclinations  to  evil,  and 
aldom  of  bad  habits,  have  to  be 
\s  for  the  testimony  of  Scripture 

if  it  says  that  "  the  Lord  opened 
t  to  attend  unto  the  things  that 
; "  if  it  declares  that  it  is  "  God 
i  us  to  will  and  to  do ; "  if  believers 
His  workmanship,  created  unto 
"—on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to 
e  are  to  "ask,  seek,  and  knock," 
rk  out  our  own  salvation  with 
enabling."  In  such  a  scheme 
x>- operating  grace  and  man's  co- 
ll have  each  their  place  and  part 
h«m. 

less  to  enter,  in  addition,  on  the 
»ect  of  the  question ;  how,  among 
•n,  Thomas  Aquinas  took  one  side, 
cotus  the  other ;  how,  again,  at 
>f  Trent,  the  Franciscans  main- 
ie  view,  and  the  Dominicans  the 
a  host  of  other  names  that  might 
I.  The  present  state  of  the  con- 
y  be  well  summed  up  in  the 
Is  of  the  Tenth  Article  of  the 
agland,  as  follows :  there  is  "  the 
I  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we 
good  will ;  and  working  with  us 
.hen  we  have  that  good  will." 

Reformed  Church.    [Hu- 

— A  painting  on  damp,  freshly 
vith  water-colours  which  are  cap- 
ing  injury  by  the  lime.  Fresco 
much  used  for  wall  decorations 
ealthy  Komans,  while  distemper 


was  employed  as  a  substitute  by  thoso  less 
able  to  afford  it.  This  style  of  painting  was 
adopted  later  by  Christians,  and  in  mural 
decorations  they  even  copied  the  designs  of 
heathen  painters,  taking  care  to  exclude  any- 
thing idolatrous,  and  to  introduce,  devices 
symbolic  of  their  own  faith.  For  a  long  time 
they  refrained  from  illustrating  scenes  from 
Christ's  life,  in  their  horror  of  anything  con- 
nected with  idolatry,  and  contented  themselves 
with  conventional  designs  or  arabesques. 
The  earliest  fresco  paintings  of  Christian  art 
are  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  (end  of  four- 
teenth century),  in  the  Church  of  Assisi,  in 
the  Cathedrals  of  Orvieto  and  Siena,  and  in 
the  San  Spirito  at  Florence.  The  art  reached 
its  zenith  in  the  hands  of  Baffaello  and 
Michel  Angelo,  and  after  their  time  gradually 
declined.  It  was  again  revived  in  the  present 
century  by  the  skill  of  the  German  painters 
Cornelius,  Overbeck,  Kaulbach,  and  others. 
One  of  the  principal  patrons  of  the  restored 
art  was  Ludwig  II.,  King  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
Ludwigs-Kircho  and  other  public  buildings 
of  Munich  are  resplendent  with  modern 
frescoes.  There  is  a  very  fine  one  at  All 
Saints*  Church,  Margaret  Street,  London,  by 
Mr.  Dyce. 


L,  Accepted,  eldest  son  of  John 
Frewen,  rector  of  Northiam,  in  Sussex,  was 
born  in  1588.  Ho  was  educated  in  the  Free 
School  at  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  demy, 
Fellow,  and  divinity-reader.  He  then  went  as 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol  to  Germany 
and  Spain.  While  he  was  in  the  latter  place 
Charles  I.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  heard  him 
preach,  and  the  sermon  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  him,  so  that  when  he  became  king 
Frewen  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains.  He 
afterwards  becamo  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  where  he  continued  about  eighteen 
years,  and  was  four  times  Vice-Chancellor,  as 
well  as  Dean  of  Gloucester  and  prebendary  of 
Canterbury.  In  1C44  he  became  Bishop  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  where  he  stayed  till 
1660,  when  he  became  Archbishop  of  York. 
He  died  in  1664,  and  is  buried  under  the  cast 
window  of  York  Cathedral.  He  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Hampton  Court  Confer- 
ence. 

Freylinghausen,  Johann  Anastasius 

[b.  16  <0,  d.  1739].—  A  German  theological 
writer  of  the  Pietist  school,  and  a  writer  of 
some  very  beautiful  hymns,  several  of  which 
have  been  translated  in  Miss  WinkworthTs 
Lyra  Germanica,  and  thence  have  found  their 
way  into  most  of  our  popular  hymn-books. 


[Lat.  f rater,  Fr.  frere].  —  This 
name  is  applied  now  to  all  Orders  of  monks, 
but  it  was  formerly  the  distinguishing  title 
of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  of  which  the  four 
principal  ones  were  the  Franciscans,  or  Grey 
Friars,  founded  1210;    the   Dominicans,  or 
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Black  Prim  [12161;  the  Carmelites,  or  White 
Friars  [1245]  ;   and  the  Augustinea  [1256]. 

Friar  ■  j  Obseb  v  amt,  or  Obaemr.  tines . 

—A  branch  of  the  Franciscans,  who  in  the 
thirteenth  century  separated  themselves  from 
their  brethren,  on  account  of  the  relaxation 
in  discipline  permitted  by  their  minister- 
gencral,  Eliasof  Cortona.  The  O  beer  van  tines 
desired  to  keep  up  the  original  strictness  of 
their  rule,  and  lived  apart  in  places  of  their 
own  choosing,  after  the  manner  of  hermits, 
while  their  brethren  remained  in  tho  convents, 
living  under  the  relaxed  rule,  and  were  called 
Conventuals. 
Friday.    [Win.] 

Fridolin,  St.— A  native  of  Ireland,  who 
followed  tho  example  of  Colurubanus  by  going 
missionary  journeys  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, lie  is  memorable  for  the  monastery  he 
founded  on  the  bunks  of  tho  Kbinc,  near 
Seckingen. 

Fridstole,  or  Frith-stool.— Literally, 
"  the  stool  of  peace."  Formerly  there  were 
in  certain  churches,  of  which  Hexham  and 
Beverley  are  examples,  stone  seats  placed  near 
the  altar  for  those  who  claimed  tho  privilege 
of  sanctuary.  Any  criminal  escaping  to  One 
of  these  might  enjoy  his  life  and  liberty. 

Friends,  Thb  Soctbit  of.— A  religious 

body,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Quakers,"  founded  in  16*6  by  Ueorgo  Fox, 
the  son  of  a  Leicestershire  weaver,  whose 
tenets  stand  in  the  strongest  antagonism  to 
what  we  may  call  external  worship,  and  who, 
it  has  been  well  said,  offer  the  remarkable  spec- 
tacle of  a  Christian  body  "  without  a  creed, 
a  liturgy,  a  priesthood,  or  a  sacrament."  The 
name  Qnakcrt  was  given  to  the  Friends  by 
Gervaso  Bennett,  a  magistrate,  on  Fox  exhort- 
ing him  to  trimbh  at  the  Word  of  God.  Fox 
was  only  twenty-two  when  he  commenced  to 
preach  his  doctrines.  Amongst  these  he  taught 
that  preaching,  to  be  effectual,  must  coma 
from  tho  direct  operation  of  tho  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  soul,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not 
neoosHflrv  to  have  a  separate  order  of  men 
educated  for  the  ministry,  but  that  the 
humhlest  person,  whether  malo  or  female, 
who  had  an  inward  call  from  the  Spirit  of 
God,  was  qualified  for  the  office  of  a  Christ  inn 
preacher.  Ho  abandoned  all  tho  ceremonies 
which  the  Reformation  had  allowed  to  survive, 
even  tho  rites  of  baptism  and  tho  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  holding  them  as  Out- 
ward signs  which  had  in  them  the  danger 
of  gradually  coming  to  bo  regarded  as 
possessing  in  themselves  the  saving  power 
which  they  were  meant  only  to  represent. 
He  allowed  no  prescribed  form  of  devotion, 
saying  that  the  silent  converse  of  the  soul 
is  afc  acceptable  a  worship  to  God  as  the 
utterance  of  prayer  and  praise.  Ho  opposed 
all  adornment  of  places  of  worship,  tho  use 


of  music  in  the  praise  of  God, 
observance  of  fasts,  whether  hi 
private.  Aa  regards  other  matter) 
ample  evidence  that  Fox  and  his 
leagues  as  a  body  held  firmly  what 
monly  understood  as  the  fundamen 
of  the  Gospel,  which  ore  set  forth  i 
clearness  in  a  letter  on  Christian  da 
dressed  to  the  Governor  of  Barbados 
At  a  somewhat  later  period  the 
of  Penn  and  Barclay  gave  a  more 
form  to  the  principles  of  the  Society. 
Tho  Friends  profess  to  endeavour 
out  the  admonitions  of  the  New  To* 
a  literal  and  practical  sense,  and  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  in  si  I 
tions  of  life.  Thus,  in  obedience 
injunction  no!  to  wear,  they  tdm 
an  oath  in  a  court  of  justice;  to 
eatmia  they  consider  involves  a  dm 
of  all  war,  and  consequently  refm 
military  service ;  not  ta  nttitr  knur 
other  was  carried  out  by  ignoring  II 
complimentary  salutations  and  booora 
and  by  addressing  every  inditidml 
Christian  name,  and  the  singirter  ] 
"thee"  and  "thou."  Theyol»>; 
groat   simplicity  of   dress  and  nun 

dancing,  et  . 
music  ana  art.  These  points  wen  I 
general,  and  even  carried  to  gnats) 
but  of  late  years  considerable  rhings  1 
observable  in  the  practice  of  th>  Si 
these  respects,  especially  among*  ths  ] 
members.  The  greater  portion  d  li 
speak  and  dress  plainly  and  unobtruii 
otherwise  liko  other  people;  md  <f 
ecntly  the  Yearly  Meeting  antbon 
withdrew  the  customary  insistent 
"  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour,  and  a| 
leading  such  matters  to  the  consriean 
dividual  members,  whilst  art  and  I 
are  no  longer  frowned  upon. 

Whilst  professing  to  bring  el  | 
to  the  test  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Iks 
authority  of  which  is  fully  ecksei 
Friends  believe  that  the  help  of  tj 
(Spirit  who  inspired  them  is  neodfoll 
right  understanding,  and  that,  mart* 
light  of  the  Spirit  truly  shines  in  tat  I 
nun,  and  if  heeded,  and  its  teaduaf! 
obeyed,  is  a  present  guide  and  da 
him.  This  doctrine  of  the  "  Inearfi 
which  thev  believe  is  given  to  all  mea-l 
as  well  as  Christian— in  sufficient  ■*» 
their  central,  cardinal,  and  priaej 
trine.  In  their  public  worship,  toe™ 
wait  in  silence  for  the  immediate  k 
of  the  Spirit  on  tho  heart,  allowinfl 
engage  in  preaching  or  prayer— eel 
and  women— who  really  belters  H 
called  of  God  to  do  so,  and  giv" 
acceptable  to  their  brethren,  of  ti 
gifts,  as  well  as  of  nincerity  it 
consistency.    They   allow  at  a 
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d  give  el 
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ing,  even  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
5  were  never  read  at  all  in  their 
p;  bat  of  late,  in  many  meet- 
ace  of  publicly  reading  a  portion 
at  the  commencement  of  the 
opted.  They  do  not,  however, 
selves  to  be  dependent  upon  any 
stry  whatever,  regarding  the 
►  of  the  assembled  members,  if  so 
iiite  normal  state  of  things,  as 
table  to  God,  and  equally  benefi- 
vho  can  engage  in  it.  They  at- 
ar  sanctity  to  one  day  more  than 
rding  the  Sabbath  as  a  Jewish 
>ne  away  with  by  Christianity, 
alike  as  claimed  by  the  Son  of 
y  consider  it  in  accordance  with 
ir ill  to  give  up  one  day  out  of 
lie  worship*  and  to  the  good  of 

1  as  to  rest  and  meditation. 

ine  of  the  community  of  Friends 
tune  as  the  Presbyterian.  They 
nidations  of  meetings  :  Monthly 
posed  of  the  congregations  from 
:uit,  who  choose  Elder*  to  watch 
oistry,  and  Overeeere  to  attend 
ition  of    the  children   of    such 

are  in  humble  circumstances, 
'ision  for  the  poor,  and  to 
r  duties.  At  these  meetings 
e  sanctioned  previous  to  their 
a  public  worship;  the  Friends 
iage  to  be  "  not  a  mere  civil  com- 
>ivine  ordinance,  and  that  it  is 
ve  of  God  alone  to  join  persons 
n  covenant,  and  the  interference 
i  an  assumption  altogether  un- 

Holy  Scripture,  or  the  example 
ve  Church. ' '     Quarterly  Meeting* 

receive    general    reports  from 

meetings,  and  to  hear  appeals 
lecisions;  and  the  Yearly  Meet- 
general  superintendence  of  the 

2  whole  of  a  particular  country, 
xmdon  comprehending  the  whole 
tain.  Formal  discipline  or  or- 
is at  its  inception  considered  in- 
th  their  own  principal  tenet  by 

earlier  Friends,  and  much  re- 
ry  and  others, 
r  rise  till   the  Revolution,  the 

much  persecuted,  except  during 
d  of  Charles  II.'s  reign,  when 
I  some  indulgence  for  his  fol- 
se  early  persecutions  were  largely 
th  their  refusal  to  swear,  and  to 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  by  tho 
tithes  and  church-rates;  but  no' 
considerably  increased  by  the 
inner  in  which  some  of  them 
against  "  man-ministry  **  and 
nan  authorities.  There  can  be 
lhat  some  of  the  excesses  of  the 
era — as  Nayler  and  others — were 
)  disorder  of  mind,  caused  by 
ii   an  age  peculiarly  given  to 


religious  fanaticism.*  Since  168S  the  Friends 
have  benefited  by  tho  Toleration  Act.  In 
1833  the  British  Legislature  recognised  the 
objection  of  Friends  to  taking  oaths,  and  the 
simple  affirmation  of  a  Friend  has  since  that 
time  been  accepted  in  place  of  it.  This, 
the  legal  recognition  of  their  marriages,  and 
other  privileges,  have  been  won  solely  by  the 
power  of  passive  resistance,  and  are  a  singular 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  it. 

By  the  year  1652  the  Society  of  Friends 
had  spread  through  all  the  northern  counties, 
and  bv  the  time  of  the  Restoration  there 
were  meetings  not  only  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  in  the  West  Indies 
and  British  America.  Thev  are  more  numerous 
now  in  America  than  in  England.  The  found- 
ing of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  by  William 
Perm  induced  many  of  the  British  Friends  to 
emigrate  thither,  and  the  free  institutions  of 
the  New  World  favoured  the  increase  of  tho 
Quaker  communities  in  other  States  also. 
Like  other  bodies,  they  have  been  somewhat 
weakened  by  division  or  secession:  indeed, 
their  leading  tenet  was  peculiarly  likely  to 
lead  to  great  differences  of  view,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  earlier 
and  stricter  Friends  placed  the  inward  teach- 
ing of  the  Spirit  in  reality  above  that  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  This  doctrine  of  the 
'*  Inward  Light "  was  pushed  to  excess  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  century  by  Elias 
Hicks,  a  very  popular  minister  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  man  of  remarkable  powers.  He 
ultimately  embraced — if  he  had  not  held  them 
all  along — Unitarian  views,  which  were  widely 
spread  amongst  other  American  Friends  ;  and 
the  result  of  the  controversy  which  could  not 
but  arise  upon  such  a  vital  point,  was  a  great 
schism,  about  one -half  of  the  body  in 
America  seceding,  and  being  known  as  Hicks- 
ite  Friends,  holding  Arian  views,  and  the 
remainder  being  known  as  Orthodox  Friends. 
The  reaction  against  the  Hicksites  was  carried 
too  far  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  stricter 
of  the  Orthodox  Friends,  and  the  result  was 
a  second  small  secession,  who  followed  John 
Wilbur,  and  who  adhere  more  closely  than 
the  main  body  to  the  peculiarities  and  original 

*  James  Nayler  had  formerly  been  an  officer  in 
Cromwell'*  army,  a  fact  which  increased  the  fury  of 
his  Puritan  persecutors.  At  an  early  stage  of  his 
disorder  he  was  remonntrated  with,  and  finally  dis- 
owned by  Friends  for  his  excesses,  and  was  punished 
in  the  most  barbarous  and  torturing  manner,  to 
which  death  would  have  been  preferable,  both  at 
London  and  Bristol,  bearing  his  sufferings  with  un- 
exampled fortitude.  For  a  full  account  of  them 
see  Sewell's  History  of  FrUnd$,  and  also  Shyer's  Hti- 
toru  of  BrUUil.  At  a  later  period,  when  Nayler  re- 
turned to  his  right  miud,  he  him«elf  recanted  his 
errors,  expressed  deep  repentance  for  his  excesses, 
was  received  again  by  his  friends  into  full  commu- 
nion, and  died  in  perfect  peace.  Nothing  can  be 
more  distressing  than  to  read  how  men  who  chiefly 
iieeded  the  kind  care  of  a  judicious  physician  were 
tortured  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Inquisition; 
while  in  New  England,  not  only  mole  but  female 
Friends  were  actually  hung  by  the  Puritans  for 
returning  after  banishment. 
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tenets  of  tho  founders  of  tho  Society.  In 
England  Friends  wero  almost  unanimously 
orthodox,  and  the  Hicksite  controversy  ex- 
cited great  alarm.  Isaac  Ocwdson,  an  ac- 
knowledged minister  of  Manchester,  published 
a  small  book  called  The  Beacon,  containing 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  older  Friends, 
of  which  many  could  be  cited,  placing  the 
"  Inward  Light!"  apparently  above  the  author- 
ity of  Scripture,  and  pointing  out  their 
dangerous  tendency.  Such  a  course  pro- 
voked retorts,  in  which  many  joinod  who 
wero  as  orthodox  as  Crewdson  and  his 
party,  but  who  resented  the  implied  cen- 
sure brought  upon  their  predecessors.  This 
controversy — known  amongst  Friends  as  The 
Beacon  controversy,  from  the  title  of  Crewd- 
son's  publication — also  grew  in  shaipness,  and 
the  result  was  that  all  ovor  the  United  King- 
dom a  considerable  number  of  Friends  left  tho 
Society.  This  secession,  however  (about 
1836),  was  merely  of  individuals,  who  mostly 
joined  other  Christian  bodies,  and  never  be- 
came a  separate  communion.  The  body  in 
England,  so  far  as  known,  is  now  not  only 
uniformly  orthodox,  but  in  practice,  as 
pointed  out  above,  has  approximated  per- 
ceptibly in  many  points  to  that  of  other 
Christians,  especially  in  regard  to  greater  re- 
cognition of  the  desirability  of  audible  minis- 
try, and  the  partial  use  of  the  Scriptures  in 
public  worship.  In  at  least  one  largo  mission 
conducted  by  Friends  (at  Bristol)  even  hymns 
are  employed,  as  at  ordinary  mission-halls ; 
and  although  the  Friends  would  not  consider 
such  a  meeting  as  ono  of  their  own,  still  such 
practice  marks  a  change,  which  in  the  early 
j>art  of  tho  present  century  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  foresee.  This  change  is 
distinctly  traceable  to  the  controversy  hero 
briefly  described,  and  gives  it  considerable 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 

The  number  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  at  the  end  of  1884  was  about 
18.000,  to  which  should  bo  addod  about  5,000 
regular  attendants  of  their  worship,  though 
not  formally  in  membership,  which  is  guarded 
somewhat  strictly.  Thero  are  small  commu- 
nities in  tho  South  of  France,  Germany, 
Norway,  etc.  They  are  most  numerous  in 
America,  where  they  are  believed  to  number 
from  50,000  to  60,000,  and  the  total  number 
in  tho  whole  world  is  probably  from  90,000 
to  1 10,000.  They  have  at  no  time  exceeded 
200,000  in  total  -numbers,  and  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  extraordinary 
influence  in  religious,  social,  and  even  poli- 
tical life  exercised  by  so  small  a  body.  Owing 
to  their  rejection  of  any  paid  ministry,  they 
are  not  able  to  "  organise  "  foreign  missions 
on  any  large  scale,  but  of  late  years  an  asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  by  some  members, 
which  supports  missions  in  Madagascar, 
worked  in  harmony  with  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society :  ono  in  Palestino  conducted 
by  Theophilus  Waldemeir,  ono  of  tho  captives 


rescued  by  our  country  from  King 
Abyssinia ;  and  in  India.  They  I 
some  mission  work  in  Japan,  ind 
Constantinople.  What  they  do 
thoroughly  done.  Their  principle  ii 
should  be  done  for  love,  and  nothing 
ment ;  and  ministers  who  are  led  toi 
any  service  from  home,  axe  enteitia 
by  othor  Friends,  or  have  their  wanti 
Their  homo  mission  work,  bowers 
large,  and  very  practical  in  chartcfe 
ally  as  regards  their  Sabbath-sob 
Great  Britain  the  number  of  schok 
36,000,  or  fully  double  the  number  *f 
total  membership,  which  is  I  n 
paralleled.  Not  being  fettered  by 
ideas  about  Sabbath-keeping,  they 
a  long  period  taught  writing,  a 
useful  knowledge,  in  their  Sural 
and  the  result  in  attracting,  and  J 
and  improving  their  scholars  u 
poorest  classes,  is  eloquent  testima 
freedom  of  operation.  In  Sheffiel 
stance,  some  2,000  scholars  are  u 
care  in  "  First-day  Schools,"  of  w 
500  attend  regularly  their  wonbi 
as  it  is  of  any  outward  attraction,  i 
in  after-life  join  the  Society.  1 
amongst  the  originators  of,  and 
support,  the  Bible  Society ;  and  th 
as  a  body  in  the  relief  of  'distress  (I 
support  of  their  own  poor,  which 
taken  by  them),  the  suppression  e 
prison  reform  and  mission-work  [Fi 
beth],  and  other  philanthropic  el 
need  reference 

Friends  were  undoubtedly  much 
in  England  by  the  events  mentioi 
and  for  many  years  were  flUti 
slightly  declining  in  numbers, 
gandist  zeal  appears,  indeed,  to  hati 
with  the  cessation  of  persecutka 
and  the  difference  between  the  ena 
sionary  spirit  of  Fox  and  his  aaso 
the  quietism  of  their  descendant 
marked.  Recently,  however,  thai 
appear  to  be  again  slightly  inati 
chiefly  amongst  the  working  dm 
further  and  authoritative  stateman 
doctrine  and  discipline,  see  Tk 
Christian  Diniplin*  of  the  JleKfk 
of  Friends,  published  by  the  Yei^ 
and  tho  Yearly  Meeting's  aw* 
The  book  cited  and  the  annual  J 
tho  only  official  exponents  of  II 
being  the  work  of  special  committal 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  form! 
'  by  that  body. 

Friends  of  Light.— A  sect* 
Rationalists,  originating  in  Prusatf 
1841.  They  applied  the  principl 
Platonism  to  the  Lutheran  dodn 
ing  and  interpreting  it  by  the  I 
nineteenth  century,  in  the  spirit, 
necessity  in  the  letter,  and  aaserttflfl 
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?  freedom  of  the  intellect, 
il  in  1845  forbade  them  to 
•s,  but  they  still  exist. 

[*.  1503,  d.  1533],  bom  at 
ed  at  Smithfield.  He  was 
vho  had  been  brought  from 
lsey  to  be  a  student  of  his 
hrist  Church,  Oxford,  but 
itheran  opinions,  and,  more- 
an  intimate  friendship  with 
he  entered  into  a  sharp  con- 
Thomas  More,  denying  the 
ory  and  the  efficacy  of  papal 
y  was  committed  to  the 
ly  would  have  escaped  death 
?onfinemcnt  written  against 
l.  He  was  the  first  English 
^rotostant  doctrine  of  the 
'oxfs  Martyrs,  ed.  Stoughton, 

nastie  gown  of  coarse  cloth, 
sleeves,  and  fastened  round 
■at  her  girdle  or  rope.  Some- 
ms  part  of  the  frock,  but  it 
om  it. 

XTEFEXDIUM.] 

iari»  Hurrell  [b.  1803,  d. 
le  Fellows  of  Oriel  College, 
ne  of  the  beginning  of  the 
lent ;  an  enthusiastic  friend 
>r.  Newman.     The  latter  has 

in  his  Apologia  to  his  por- 
[e  '*  hated  the  Reformation," 
advocate  of  the  celibacy  of 
:>f  devotion  to  the  Blessed 

friends  travelled  together  in 
and  Froudc's  influence  upon 
as  very  great.  Failure  of 
forced  him  to  quit  Oxford, 

West  Indies,  only  returning 
i  and  Keble  published  his 
ing  journals,  letters,  and 
irs  after  his  death;  and  his 
i.  Fronde,  the  historian,  has 
•sting  notices  of  him  in  his 
le  Traetarian  movement. 

I,  the  AjKxstle  of  Ethiopia, 
ian  ministry  in  330,  during 
.tantine  the  Great.     Accord- 

Meropius.  a  merchant,  was 
lore  of  Ethiopia,  on  his  way 

there,  leaving  two  children, 
Mesius.    These  were  brought 

was  pleased  with  their  in- 
ade  them  part  of  his  house- 
them  on  his  death  with  the 
on.  Frumentius  afterwards 
ria.  and  after  working  for 
uissionary,  was  consecrated 
»ia  by  St.  Athanasius,  under 
Sahhna,  or  "  father  of  peace." 

establishing  Christianity  in 
n tiring  energy  and  zeal  for 


the  cause.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  native  language  is  sometimes  as- 
cribed to  Frumentius,  though  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  this  was  not  done  till  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century. 


\  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Gurney,  born  near  Norwich  in  1780— an  emi- 
nent philanthropist,  who  is  sometimes  called 
"the  female  Howard."  She  was  a  Quaker, 
but  not  brought  up  in  their  strictest  notions, 
and  in  her  early  girlhood  was  somewhat  scep- 
tical ;  but  the  preaching  of  William  Savery, 
an  American  Quaker,  was  the  means  of  settling 
her  doubts,  and  she  became  a  "  plain  Friend." 
In  1800  she  married  Joseph  Fry,  who  had  a 
large  business  in  London.  Early  in  1813  the 
utterly  miserable  state  of  the  female  prisoners 
in  Newgate  attracted  her  attention,  and  she  at 
once  set  about  trying  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, going  amongst  them,  preaching  and 
ministering  also  to  their  bodily  comfort.  In 
1817  she  formed  a  ladies1  committee  for  the 
reformation  of  the  female  prisoners,  and  estab- 
lished a  school  and  manufactory  within  the 
prison.  The  following  year  she  turned  her  at- 
tention to  benefiting  the  female  convicts  under 
sentence  of  transportation.  The  improve- 
ment* made  through  her  intervention  at  New- 
gate were  carried  into  other  prisons.  She 
visited  also  the  prisons  in  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  and  Holland,  striving  to  get  amend- 
ments in  prison  discipline.  She  took  a  vast 
interest  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  endea- 
voured to  improve  the  British  seamen  by  insti- 
tuting libraries  in  the  coastguard  and  Royal 
Navy  ships,  stored  with  religious  and  educa- 
tional books.  She  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
5>reacher  amongst  her  own  sect.  She  died  at 
Itamsgatc  in  1845,  and  was  buried  at  Barking, 
in  Essex. 

Fulda,  Monastery  op. — One  of  the  most 
famous  monasteries  of  Germany,  founded, 
under  Benedictine  rules,  by  St.  Boniface,  the 
Apostle  of  Germany,  in  744.  Its  first  abbot 
was  St.  Sturm  [q.vj,  and  under  him  and  some 
of  his  successors  it  so  flourished  that  it  became 
the  very  centre  of  German  learning  and  pro- 
gress. The  Emperor  Otto  I.  gave  its  abbot 
the  title  of  Archchancellor  of  the  Realm.  It 
was  not  destroyed  at  the  Reformation,  but  its 
importance  and  influence  dwindled  from  that 
period. 

FuIgentiliS,  Bishop  of  Ruspe,  in  Africa, 
born  at  Telepte,  in  North  Africa,  in  468; 
died  at  Ruspe,  533.  Though  of  noble  birth, 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  seclusion  and 
asceticism,  and  lived  for  a  short  time  in  a  mon- 
astery. Driven  thence  by  the  persecutions  of 
Kin£  Thrasimund,  who  was  an  Arum,  and  a 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Christians,  Fulgentius  tra- 
velled for  a  time  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
Europe.  On  his  return  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Ruspe  in  508,  but  was  not  long  allowed  to 
remain  in  charge  of  his  diocese.     He  was 


banish™!  with  many  other  bishops,  and  sunt 
into  exile  in  Sardinia,  whero  ho  lived  till  the 
death  of  Thrasimund  in  523,  spending  most  of 
his  time  in  theological  writing.  Mis  chief 
works  were  treatises  against  the  Arums,  and 
ho  wrote  also  de  Incainatione,  Piedettiiiatione, 
el  Oralis.  In  1532  he  retired  to  a  monastery, 
and  remained  there  till  his  death. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  the  Church  historian, 
wu*  boin  ill  1608.  at  Aldwineklo,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, of  which  plate  his  father  was  tin' 
clergyman.  He  went  in  1U20  to  Queen's  Col- 
lege, (  Ltnibridgc,  and  became  M.A.  in  1628. 
He  was  ordained,  and  in  1638  became  pre- 
bendary of  Salisbury.  Here  he  wrote  his  first 
literary  work,  a  poem  which  is  now  forgotten. 
from  Salisbury  he  went  to  Dorset,  becoming 
rector  of  Broad  Windsor.  While  hero  ho 
married,  but  his  wifo  soon  died.  In  1640  he 
wrote  his  first  prose  work,  The  Holy  War, 
a  Hiitory  of  the  Criuadei,  and  in  the  same 
year  became  member  of  the  Convocation  at 
Westminster.  Two  years  after  appeared 
his  lloly  and  F.ofane  Slate.  He  had  given 
great  offence  to  the  Puritans  by  a  sermon 
which  he  had  preached  at  the  Abbey  ;  now 
refusing  to  tako  an  oath  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, except  on  certain  reservations,  he  joined 
the  King's  party  at  Oxford,  where  he  managed 
in  tho  pulpit  to  disgust  the  Royalists  as  much 
as  ho  hud  the  Roundheads.  However,  ho 
obtained  a  chaplaincy  in  the  royal  army, 
and  employed  his  leisure  time  while  tra- 
velling through  the  country  in  collecting  ma- 
teiials  for  his  future  work,  The  Worthiet  of 
England.  In  1648  tho  Earl  of  Carlisle  pre- 
sented him  to  the  rectory  of  Walthain.  Hero 
ho  immediately  set  about  the  quaintest  of  all 
his  writings,  I'aleetinc.  He  managed  to  pass 
the  "  Triers,"  and  continued  his  ministerial 
functionsduringthe  Common  wealth,  hi  1656 
ho  wroto  his  Vhureh  History  of  Britain,  lo 
which  was  appended  the  H iilory  of  Cambridge 
and  of  Haltham  .Ibbey.  In  1658  he  was  pre- 
sented to  tho  living  of  Cranford,  in  Middle- 
sex, and  was  within  sipht  of  a  bishopric  at 
tho  Restoration,  when  ho  died  in  1661.  He 
was  buried  at  Cranford. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  Fuller's  writings 
are  their  quaintness  and  humour,  whieh  show 
themselves  in  every  page— indeed,  in  almost 
every  line.  His  works  are  very  volumiDOua, 
but  never  grow  tedious.  Wherever  the  reader 
opens  one  there  is  always  something  to  in- 
struct and  amuse.  He  is  rarely  satim  fll,  ami 
tho  little  satire  lie  shows  is  never  bitter,  but 
always  good-natured.  Ho  hns  been  compared 
lo  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Edmund  Burke,  but  in 
some  points  is  very  unlike  lioth.  See  a  very 
brilliant  essay  upon  his  life  and  works  by  Mr. 
Henry  Kogeis. 

Fullo,  Peteh,  n  follower  of  tho  Eutvehian 
heresy  in  the  fifth  century.  He  had  'boon  a 
monk,  but  was  expelled  from  his  monastery 
on  account  of  his  errors,  and  for  some  time 


lived  a  licentious  life  at  CuaiUouM 
the  interest  of  some  friends  he  wu  b 
into  tho  family  of  Zeno,  son-in-law  ti 
peror  Leo,  and  by  a  show  of  piety  n 
his  favour.  Zeno,  being  made  Coins 
came  to  An  tioch,  the  capital  of  hii  gr 
bringing  Fullo  with  him.  There  i 
followers  of  Apollinariua  in  the  dlj, 

£ ined  with  them  in  charging  1 
ishop  of  Antioch,  with  km 
Through  his  agency  Martyrius  n 
Constantinople,  and  Fullo  usurps 
Popa  Simphcius  deposed  him,  sod 
interest  with  Zeno  to  get  him  <xc 
before  this  could  be  effected  FoB 
party  assassinated  Bishop  Step!* 
altar.  Zeno  restored  his  favouri 
bishopric  in  432.  During  his  epuoo 
published  a  new  heresy,  adding  t 
tagion  the  words  *'  Who  was  crudft 
and  so  declaring  that  the  three  Per 
Trinity  had  suffered.  He  refund 
when  admonished  by  the  Other  hui 
Church  to  do  so. 

Funeral  BittM.     [Benin  S 
Futon  State.    [Ebciutou> 


Gabriel  Sionita,  a  leamsd 
was  bom  at  Edden,  a  village  < 
Lebanon,  in  1577.  He  studied  attl 
College  in  Borne,  where  he  becsn 
of  the  Syi-iac  and  Arabic  langm, 
was  sent  for  to  Paris,  where  he  b 
feasor  in  1614.  He  brought  with 
and  Arabic  Biblos  which  he  had  I 
the  manuscripts  in  Rome,'  and  i 
first  printed  in  M.  lo  Jay's  Bibli 
also  the  author  of  an  Arabic  gian 
geography  entitled  Geegraphim  St 
of  boctrina  Chrittiana  ad  ua  it  j 
tali.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1648. 

Gaianitas. — A  sect  of  the  Hi 
which  arose  in  the  sixth  century. 
name  from  its  loader,  Uuianus,  wht 
deacon  of  Alexandria,  and  on  It 
Timothoiis  III.  was  chosen  huh 
monks  and  people,  in  opposition  to! 
the  Emperor's  nominee.  After  tt 
Giiiunus  was  deposed,  and  fled,  I 
thagc,  and  then  to  Sardinia.  It 
held  the  same  opinions  as  Jolil 
caniaasus,  viz.  that  after  tho  uniM 
natures  in  Christ,  His  Body  was  m 
sud  that  He  suffered  neither  hung) 
nor  any  other  infirmity  to  which* 
by  the  laws  of  natural  necessity, 
also  called  JuiianiMa  and  Apktt 

[  ApHTH  ABTO II  Of  RT  .¥..  ] 

GaiitIM,  a   Goth  by  birth,  i 

tioned  as  being  ono  of  the  com 


f,  in  hia  campaign  against 
.  In  thenextyear  he  caused 
my  of  Stilieho.  to  be  put  to 
lg  to  seize  the  Empire.  Upon 
favouring  Eu  tropins,  Gainaa 
nt  that  he  plotted  his  down- 
nntryman  Tribigild  at  Thya- 
od  to  Chalcedon.  Arcadiug 
iter  up  his  favourite  into  the 
d  farther  constrained  to  give 
at  Aurelian,  Saturnine,  and 
ira.  Being  an  Arian,  Gainns 
rch  for  the  Ariuns  at  Con- 
this  was  refused  by  Chrysoe- 

as  for  a  time  made  between 
itnas,  and  the  latter  became 
jf  the  armies,  but  the  in- 
frightened  at  the  immense 
is  who  filled  the  streets  at 
»  Gainas  was  proclaimed  an 
iblic  weal,  and  his  followers 
He  endeavoured  to  cross  the 
ailed.  He  then  took  refuge 
re  his  passage  was  barred 
if  the  Huns.  In  endeavour- 
ay  through  he  waa  killed,  and 
jught  to  Constantinople  Jan. 

1 1  [vs.  a  Nonconformist  writer, 
onshire  in  1628.  He  studied 
lege,  Oxford,  where  ho  took 
e  adopted  Presbyterian  views, 
ure  at  Winchester,  which  he 
llowship,  at  the  Restoration, 
llingtutor  to  the  son  of  Lord 
subsequently  was  assistant 
pel  in  Holborn,  London.  He 
in  in  1678.  Gale  waa  a  good 
rticularlv  eminent  in  philo- 
T  works  are  I— Tit  Court  of  the 
ment  that  the  great  heathen 
Plato,  etc.,  were  corruption.! 
relations  of  Divine  truth  to 
e  ;  The  Trot  Idea  nf  Jwen- 
«y  of  luJMilu,  and  Fhih- 
ete. 

-His  full 


,  Galerii 


is  llaximia- 
n  Dacia,  on  tho  Danube, 
;hcr  had  fled  from  the  Irilie 
Ho  joined  the  army,  and 
urelian  and  Probus,  gained 
-as  at  last  made  joint  Empi.T'jr 
n  292.  He  divorced  his  first 
led  Valeria,  the  Emperor's 
rius  had  a  great  hatred  for 
hich  wag  stimulated  by  his 
.s  a  votaress  of  the  Phrygian 
he  being  in  Nicomedia,  pcr- 
n  to  break  the  forty  years' 
.urch,  and  to  write  un  edict 
liana.  In  304  ho  returned  to 
r,  and  a  great  persecution  at 
oyeursaiterwards  Diocletian 


-  English 


abdicated,  and  Galerius  became  sole  ruler. 
He  changed  the  order  of  death  to  the  Chris- 
tians to  that  of  mutilation,  but  in  308  the 
persecutions  became  worse  than  ever,  and  it 
is  said  that  from  then  till  310  more  blood  waa 
shed  than  in  any  other  two  years  in  Roman 
history.  In  the  latter  year  the  Emperor  being 
seized  by  an  incurable  disease  waa  frightened, 
and  at  once  made  an  edict  of  toleration.  Ho 
died  May,  311. 

Galilee.- -A  porch  or  chapel  at  the  entrance 
of  a  church ;  a  term  also  sometimes  applied  to 
the  western  portion  of  the  nave.  It  was 
considered  scarcely  as  sacred  as  the  rest  of  the 
church,  and  in  it  it  waa  customary  to  place 
dead  bodies  awaiting  their  burial,  and  also 
women  might  here  meet  and  converse  with  the 
monks  who  were  their  near  relations.  The 
"Galilee"  answers  to  the  narthex  of  the 
ancient  church,  a  sort  of  court  of  the  externa. 
There  are  several  examples  in  < 
cathedrals ;  at  Durham  it  is  s 
chapel,  built  for  the  use  of  the  women,  who, 
according  to  tho  strict  rule  of  St.  Cuthbert'a 
Abbey,  were  not  allowed  to  come  farther  into 
the  church  than  the  second  pillar  of  the  nave. 
At  Lincoln  it  is  a  porch  on  the  west  of  tho 
great  transept.  At  Ely  it  is  oither  a  porch  or 
chapel  at  the  west  of  the  nave.  In  former 
times  there  was  a  Galilee  to  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

Galileo  [15G4-1 842].— This  famous  man 
was  tho  son  of  Vincenzo  Galilei,  of  Pisa,  and 
was  christened  by  the  name  by  which  he  is  now 
universally  known,  his  full  name  being,  as 
will  thus  be  seen,  Galileo  Galilei.  The  his- 
tory of  his  remarkable  experiments  and  dis- 
coveries, deeply  interesting  as  they  are,  have 
no  place  here,  our  business  being  his  position 
in  the  religious  history  of  his  times.  In  1609 
he  constructed  his  famous  telescope,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  brilliant  series  of 
discoveries  in  the  solar  system.  He  examined 
in  turn,  long  and  patiently,  the  moon  and  the 
planets,  and  thereby  set  aside  opinions  of  the 
schoolmen,  which  had  in  his  time  been  taken 
for  granted  as  fixed  truths.  This  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  Jesuits,  who  cordially  hated  him 
for  belonging  to  the  party  which  expelled 
them  from  Padua,  to  denounce  him  to  the 
Inquisition  as  a  heretic,  and  he  was  openly 
denounced  by  Caccini,  a  friar,  in  the  pulpit. 
Galileo  defended  himself  with  spirit.  He 
never  drottint,  he  said,  of  attacking  religion. 
The  Scriptures  were  written  to  teach  men  the 
way  of  salvation,  not  astronomy.  But  the 
Inquisition  persisted,  and  he  waa  summoned 
to  Rome.  Pope  Paul  V.,  in  1616,  gave  him 
an  audience,  promised  him  porsonal  safety, 
but  commanded  him  not  to  teach  tho  Coporni- 
can  system  of  tho  motion  of  the  earth,  and 
Galileo  left  Rome  in  disgust.  Tho  appearance 
of  some  comets  led  him  again  to  prosecute  hia 
I  astronomical  discoveries,  but  he  kept  clear  of 
,  prejudice,  and   was  afterwards  received  by 


Gal 
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Popo  Urban  VIII.  with  great  favour.  But 
in  1632  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  Ptole- 
maic and  Copernican  system,  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  conversation  between  three  fictitious 
persons,  in  which  the  Ptolemdist  gets  alto- 
gether the  worst  of  it.  And  unfortunately 
tor  tho  writer,  the  Pope  recognised  in  the 
beaten  controversialist  some  likeness  to  him- 
self, for  he  had  used  some  of  tho  arguments 
which  Galileo  pulled  to  pieces,  not  without 
much  ridicule.  Again  he  was  summoned 
before  the  Holy  Office,  and  it  is  supposed, 
though  hardly  proved,  that  he  was  put  to  the 
torture,  and  a  long  sentence  was  passed  upon 
him,  of  which  we  transcribe  only  a  small 
portion : — "  The  proposition  that  the  sun  is 
the  centre  of  the  world,  and  immovable  from 
its  place,  is  absurd,  philosophically  false,  and 
formally  heretical,  because  it  is  expressly 
contrary  to  Holy  Scripture.  The  proposition 
that  the  earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  world, 
nor  immovable,  but  that  it  moves,  and  also 
with  a  diurnal  motion,  is  absurd,  philosophic- 
ally false,  and  theologically  considered,  at 
least  erroneous  in  faith."  Consequently  the 
sentence  goes  on  to  prohibit  his  book,  to  con- 
fine him  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition 
during  pleasure,  and  to  command  him  to  say 
the  Penitential  Psalms  once  a  week,  etc.,  etc. 
In  order  to  obtain  so  mild  a  sentence  he  had 
to  abjure  his  "errors,"  which  he  did.  On 
rising  from  his  knees  after  doing  so,  he  whis- 
pered to  a  friend,  "  E  pur  se  muove "  ("  It 
moves  all  the  same  " ) .  From  that  time  ho  was 
kept  in  strict  confinement,  sometimes  treated 
even  rigorously  when  words  of  his  were  sup- 
posed to  indicate  unorthodox}*.  Ho  continued 
his  studies,  and  wrote  Dialogues  on  Motion, 
but  the  terror  of  the  Holy  Office  was  so  great 
that  he  could  find  no  publisher  in  Italy.  A 
few  years  later  the  book  was  published  in 
Amsterdam.    He  became  blind  in  1636. 

Tho  caso  of  Galileo  has  been  evidently 
felt  to  be  an  awkward  ono  for  the  Roman 
Church.  The  late  Dr.  W.  G.  Ward  faced  it 
with  much  courage  in  two  articles  of  the 
Dublin  Review  in  1871.  He  rests  his  defence 
on  the  ground  that  the  sentence  was  not  pro- 
nounced by  the  Popo  ex  cathedra*,  and  there- 
fore was  not  infallible.  It  was  natural  and 
inevitable,  he  says,  that  they  should  regard 
his  opinion  about  tho  earth's  motion  as  false 
and  contrary  to  Scripture,  seeing  that  the 
obvious  sense  of  Scripture  is  unquestionably 
opposed  to  the  Copernican  theory,  and  only 
some  overwhelming  scientific  probability  could 
render  it  legitimate  to  override  the  obvious 
in  favour  of  an  unobvious  sense.  Later 
researches  havo  supplied  this  overwhelming 
probability,  and  consequently  all  Catholics 
now  admit  that  the  Holy  Ghost  for  wise  pur- 
poses permitted  the  sacred  writers  to  express 
themselves  in  language  which  was  literally 
true  as  understood  by  them,  but  was  figur- 
ative in  the  highest  degree  as  understood  by 
Mi  m. 


Gall,  St.,  or  Gallus,  the  apo* 
zerland,  was  one  of  the  most  di 
scholars  whom  fct.  Columbanus  hi 
him  from  Ireland  to  France.  H 
cended  from  a  good  Irish  family,  an 
to  Columbanus  to  be  educated  for 
of  God.  When  Columbanus  and 
ciates  took  up  their  residence  in  tl 
the  castle  of  Bregenz,  they  four 
chapel  which  they  determined  to 
for  Christian  worship,  but  in  it  i 
gilded  images,  which  the  pagans  i 
as  their  tutelary  divinities.  Gill 
well  acquainted  with  the  German  to 
chosen  to  preach  before  a  multitodi 
assembled  to  witness  the  consecn 
made  a  great  impression  on  them, 
strengthened  by  breaking  in  pit 
images,  and  thus  proving  to  them  tin 
ness  of  their  false  gods.  Here  t 
remained  some  time,  but  when  at  k 
were  expelled,  Columbanus  and  1 
went  to  Italy,  but  ill-health  prevail 
from  going  with  them ;  he  betook 
the  protection  of  an  old  priest  named 
who  took  care  of  him  till  he  wasstioi 
to  seek  another  sphere  of  duty, 
says  that  he  and  a  deacon  named 
wandered  together  through  the  fora 
were  shown  by  Divine  guidance 
spot  where  they  should  fix  their  abi 
being  pointed  out  to  them,  the  mo 
St.  Gall,  named  after  Gallus,  wn| 
built  thereon.  Here  he  laboured  i 
cation  of  youth,  in  the  training  of  • 
and  monks,  by  whom  the  seedi  * 
anity  were  sown  far  and  wide.  1 
bishopric  of  Costnitz  was  offered 
but  he  preferred  discharging  the  q 
of  his  convent,  and  declined  the  o 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  The 
he  founded  became  one  of  the 
brated  Benedictine  establishments, 
wore  among  the  best  friends  and 
of  ancient  literature.  It  was  for 
subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance 
weie  often  great  disputes  betwea 
tho  monks  as  to  the  right  of  * 
abbot.  It  was  secularised  in  17 
time  of  the  French  K evolution. 


Church.— The  cu 

of  the  foundation  of  the  Gallican 
unknown,  and  it  is  doubtful  win 
of  Greek  or  Asiatic  origin.  A  li 
by  Eusebius,  written  in  the  seeoj 
is  the  first  reliable  account  of  Ck 
Gaul,  and  tells  of  the  persecution! 
Christians  suffered  under  Marcos 
Lyons,  the  chief  missionary  city 
vince,  and  the  See  of  the  bisM 
this  persecution  Pothinus,  Bishej 
suffered  martyrdom  when  ninety  J 
and  the  names  of  manv  others  ■ 
Among  the  survivors  was  Irensn 
presbyter  in  Lyons,  and  who  « 
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ibove-named  letter.  During 
te  was  indefatigable  in  his 
his  brethren,  and  was  com- 
ae who  were  in  prison  to 
m  them  to  the  Bishop  of 
ned  a  protest  against  the 
re  creeping  into  the  Church, 
ked  I  re  rue  us  that,  on  return- 
>  Lyons,  he  devoted  himself 

0  contenting  the  false  doc- 
appointed  Bishop  of  Lyons 
othinus,  and  was  therefore 
n  for  carrying  out  the  task 

1  Many  of  his  works  have 
>se  which  are  still  extant 
i  the  greatest  theologian  of 
i.  The  persecution  served 
Dte  the  cause  of  the  Church, 
s  remained  a  minority  until 
stan tine,  when  Christianity 
iblished  religion.  It  was 
>ers  who  had  hitherto  been 

new  converts  brought  it 
Tee  towards  their  own  level, 
•f  the  life  and  energy  which 
.ring  the  persecution.  As  a 
state  of  things,  some  of  the 
yhrirtians,  foremost  among 
•tin,  introduced  monasticism 
i  deadly  danger  threatened 
i  lay  on  the  borders  of  the 
ad  received  the  faith  from 
es,  and  therefore  rejected 
erfect  Divinity  of  our  Lord. 
>re,  a  gulf  between  them  and 
stians,  and  this  proved  dis- 
l  the  Gothic  States,  and,  as 
n,  went  far  to  prepare  the 
netan  invasion  of  Spain.  It 
it  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by 

Clovis,  heathen  though  he 
i  invitation  of  the  Catholic 
ieved  that  there  was  less 
prehended  for  the  Church 
om  heretical  patrons.  That 
>eginning  of  the  kingdom  of 

was  speedily  followed  by 
:  Kin*  Clovis,  at  the  close 
ury,  through  the  influence 
tilda,  herself  a  Christian, 
seal  for  the  cause  of  the 
ed  the  Arians  in  battle  at 
lot  only  gave  lands  for  the 
hurches,  but  invited  foreign 
jach  to  the  people.  Towards 
y nasty  the  Moslem  invasion 

threatened  to  overwhelm 
;  was   beaten   back   by  the 

Martel,  at  Tours,  in  732. 
don  took  place  from  that 
:  accession  of  Charlemagne 
e  Church  was  greatly  in- 
ised  the  fact  that  the  State 
hened  and   civilised  by  an 

Church,  and  he  organised 

system  so   carefully   that 


after  his  death  the  Church's  influence  con* 
tinued  to  extend  itself  on  all  sides,  though  his 
enormous  empire  fell  to  pieces.  All  through 
the  changes  which  took  place,  Church  govern- 
ment remained  the  same ;  the  country  was 
divided  into  120  bishoprics,  which  were  con- 
tained in  eighteen  provinces,  each  of  these 
being  under  the  rule  of  an  archbishop. 
The  Pope  became  possessed  of  almost  un- 
limited power  through  the  general  con- 
fusion in  the  State,  and  the  clergy  as  a 
whole  realised  that  by  maintaining  a  union 
with  him  they  would  best  advance  the  cause 
of  the  Church.  After  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne succeeded  a  period  of  inactivity,  in 
which  the  religious  zeal  which  had  charac- 
terised its  predecessor  seemed  to  be  dying  out, 
and  this  lasted  till  the  eleventh  century. 
Towards  the  close  of  that  century,  the  suf- 
ferings undergone  by  pilgrims  in  the  East 
originated  the  first  Crusade  [Crusades],  the 
cause  of  which  induced  men  who  had  hitherto 
been  only  fighting  one  against  the  other  to 
take  up  arms  against  a  common  enemy.  The 
Crusades,  which  lasted  at  intervals  until  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  gave  a  large 
accession  of  power  to  the  popes  and  to  the 
Church,  while  the  power  of  the  nobles  was 
declining  through  the  amount  which  they 
expended  on  war.  With  the  end  of  the  Holy 
Wars  the  Papal  power  began  to  decline,  owing 
partly  to  the  increase  of  power  of  the  French 
Government,  the  advanced  civilisation  of  the 
laity,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy ;  and 
the  conduct  of  Philip  the  Fair,  who  took 
advantage  of  his  own  influence  to  bring  con- 
tempt on,  and  finally  to  cause  the  death  of, 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.  The  successors  of  Boniface,  who  had 
now  taken  up  their  residence  at  Avignon,  were 
remarkable  for  the  voluptuousness  of  their 
lives,  and  the  Church's  influence  grew  weaker 
year  by  year,  especially  after  their  return  to 
Rome,  when  the  French  clergy  appointed  a 
Pope  of  their  own  to  romain  at  Avignon,  and 
the  schism  thus  occasioned  lasted  from  1378 
to  1417,  and  was  terminated  by  a  council  held 
at  Constance,  which  deposed  both  Popes,  and 
appointed  Martin  V.  over  the  whole  Church. 
The  power  of  the  Papacy  continued  to  decline, 
and  the  right  of  nominating  bishops,  besides 
other  privileges,  was  transferred  to  the  French 
Crown.  Among  the  earnest-minded  clergy 
the  need  for  reformation  was  strongly  felt, 
and  the  first  attempt  to  effect  it  was  made  by 
a  few  men  in  the  south  of  France,  under  Peter 
Waldo.  The  persecutions  which  they  suffered 
compelled  them  to  escape  to  Piedmont,  where 
they  were  little  able  to  influence  the  religion 
of  their  country,  and  their  opinions  were 
accordingly  disregarded  as  harmless  to  anyone 
but  themselves.  Only  when  the  Reformed 
doctrines  which  originated  in  Germany  began 
to  spread  was  there  any  considerable  move- 
ment in  Franco  in  the  same  direction,  when 
the  Huguenots  first  began  to  excite  alarm  in 
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the  Church.  [Huguknots.]  Under  Henry  II. 
the  Protestant  doctrines  were  allowed  to  spread, 
but  after  his  death  the  contest  between  the 
Houses  of  Guise  and  Bourbon,  which  was  as 
much  political  as  religious,  changed  the  whole 
nature  of  the  struggle.  On  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  Reformed  Religion  took  little  hold, 
and  the  atrocious  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
in  1572  was  a  deadly  blow  to  the  Huguenots; 
but  the  turning  point  of  the  contest  was  the 
decision  of  Henry  of  Navarre  to  become  a 
Roman  Catholic,  an  act  which  destroyed  the 
Protestant  hope  of  ascendancy.  A  small  pro- 
portion of  the  population  still  remained  Pro- 
testant, and  Henry  protected  them  by  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  securing  toleration  for  them. 
But  in  an  evil  hour  for  France  this  Edict  was 
revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685.  Mean- 
while the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  under  Ignatius 
Loyola  [q.v.]  had  arisen,  pledged  to  obey 
implicitly  the  will  of  the  Pope.  The  Jesuits 
were  looked  upon  with  anger  and  suspicion  by 
men  of  all  religions.  Not  only  Protestants, 
but  Catholics  were  arrayed  against  them :  for 
their  unqualified  submission  to  the  Vatican 
implied  enmity  to  the  ancient  liberties  of  the 
Church  and  the  nation.  They  were  in  con- 
stant conflict  with  the  divines  of  the  Sorbonne, 
who  accused  them  of  treason  towards  the 
State ;  and  on  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  by 
the  monk  Clement,  such  a  storm  of  popular 
fury  was  raised  against  the  Order  that  they 
were  banished  from  France.  Henry  IV., 
however,  who  at  heart  was  a  sceptic  ("  Paris  is 
well  worth  a  mass,"  was  the  phrase  which 
truly  summed  up  his  motives),  favoured  the 
Jesuits  from  motives  of  policy,  and  selected 
one  for  his  confessor,  and,  the  practice  being 
kept  up  during  the  reigns  of  his  successors, 
the  influence  of  the  Order  was  greatly  in- 
creased. Eventually  such  influence  resulted 
in  much  evil  to  the  Church  and  nation ; 
for  the  high  aims  which  had  characterised 
the  founders  of  the  movement  gave  way 
in  their  successors  to  the  desire  to  increase 
their  own  power,  and  even  the  Popes,  whom 
they  professed  to  obey,  had  to  give  way  to 
them  and  conciliate  them.  Their  controversy 
with  the  Jansenists  [q.v.]  lasted  till  far  into  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  resulted  in  the  Pope's 
censure  of  the  Jansenist  doctrines,  though 
these  were  nevertheless  far  from  being  exter- 
minated. The  Jansenists  had  effected  a  re- 
formation in  the  convents  and  other  religious 
houses  throughout  France,  and  the  Jesuits 
found  a  means  of  showing  their  animosity  by 
persecuting  the  sisterhoods,  and  destroying 
their  houses.  In  return  an  adherent  of 
the  Jansenists  published  anonymously  the 
Provincial  Letters,  which  became  exceed- 
ingly popular,  and  dealt  a  severe  blow  to 
the  Jesuits.  [Pascal.]  Besides  the  Jesuits, 
there  were  others  whose  zeal  was  as  great 
as  theirs,  but  far  higher  in  motive,  and 
who  endured  all  kinds  of  hardships  in  the 
endeavour  to  stir  up  a  revival  of  religious 


feeling  in  France.     Francis  de  i 

one  of  these,  and  was  said  to  have 

seventy  thousand  Calvinists  to  tb 

of  Rome,  besides  having  carried  < 

formation  of  the  religious  Orders, 

less  famous  than  he  was  St.  Vincent 

the  founder  of  so  many  religious  is 

in  France.     [Vincent.]    The  reign 

XIV.  saw  the  power  of  the  Gallic*] 

increase,  and  in  proportion  the  P 

thority  was  diminished.    The  Kini 

the  right  of  appointing  to  vacant  1 

this  being  refused  he  caused  a  series  ( 

to  be  drawn  up  limiting  the  Papal 

France,  and  declaring  that  it  shook 

trolled  by  the  Church's  ordinanoa 

canons  and  local  customs.    Here  we 

origin  of  what  is  known  as  "  Gallican 

tendency  towards  Nationalism,  as  o 

Papal  centralisation;  the  same  tende&f 

as  was  shown  by  men  like  Gardiner  in 

who,  while  holding  Romish  doctrin- 

were  also  zealous  for  national  indej 

The  opposite  tendency  is  known* 

montanism  [q.v.].     We  have  note 

article  on   Bossuet  how  that  gretl 

while  earnest  on  behalf  of  a  Chi 

united  under  Rome,  yet  was  jealoa 

unity  should  be  corrupted  into  tynu 

declared  that  the  Pope  had  no  depoa 

over  monarchs,  and,  indeed,  no  008 

temporal  affairs ;  that  the  author! 

Pope  is  not  above  that  of  general  oon 

that  his  decisions  require  oonnroil 

the  Church.    This  last  proposition  i 

be  reckoned  heresy  after  the  Vatica 

of  1870.     Louis  XIV.  was  fortun* 

clergy,  two  of  whom  [Bossurr  and  1 

stand  in  the  first  place  among  ft 

clesiastics.  The  doctrine  of  "  Quutisi 

was  put  forward  by  Fenelon  in  fli 

books,  and  in  which  he  had  nos* 

lowers,  was  condemned  as  unsound  i 

by    a    Papal    brief,    which    wis, 

only  issued  ■  in  accordance  with  tn 

of  the  King.   As  Calvinism  and  Jam 

been  repressed,  so  now  was  Qui  mil 

King  Louis,  who  cared  little  for  t) 

discussions,  but  was  entirely  und* 

trol  of  his  Jesuit  Ministers,  andwsfl 

influenced  by  Madame  de  MaiDtettM 

their  rule  the  religion  of  the  CooH 

certain  extent  of  the  people,  becaal 

formal,  wanting  in  fervour,  thoogl 

vices  were  conducted  with  elabosi 

Thus  it  became  hollow  and  unmetd 

is  no  wonder  that  after  the  Kinrt 

people  freed  themselves  from  tat 

and  cast  off  even  the  outward  show! 

But  that  which  did  most  to  bring 

downfall  of  the  Church  was  ths 

the  different  schools  of  philosophy! 

Rousseau,  D'Alembert,  and  othert,! 

held  Christianity  in  contempt,  4 

used  different  methods  of  expfSJ 

hatred.      Through  all  classes  of  I 
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id  a  grunt  number  of  the 
were  sceptics,  though  they 
ch  against  the  progress  of 
:  hypocrisy  which  brought 
•r  contempt.     At  the  do* 


>'  tho  d 


.nfall  a 


uppressed  by  a  Papal  Bull 
compulsion  of  Louie  XV. 
idoua  revolution  of  1789 
sre  compelled  to  form  part 
isembly,  where,  being  out- 

troyed  the  little  power  that 
.em  ;  tithes  were  abolished, 
Mated,  the  monasteries  dis- 
ergy  required  to  take  an 
tie  Constitution,  which  now 
ibution  of  dioceses  to  co- 
parlnicuta.  The  confusion 
i  plunged  by  the  Reign  of 
to  all  such  plans.     When 

hia  by  seeking  a  reconcilia- 
[t  waa  a  difficult  matter  to 

of  the  clergy  were  strongly 
online,  while  the  army  were 
he  rlerpy  should  have  no 
A  Concordat  was  never- 
ind  aignod,  and  in  accord- 
litiona  public  worship  waa 
nurch  re-established.  The 
iourlions  gave  hopes  to  the 
^ru-Fapalists ;  and  Lamen- 
>at,  published  an  essay  On 
ce,  denouncing  all  compro- 
niimi "  as  a  apnrioua  form  of 
■aim.]  It  had  the  effect  of 
L'ltra  montane  spirit  among 
se)y,  and  Pope  Leo  XII. 
ew  St.  Bernard  or  Dominie. 
ion  of  1830  came,  Lamen- 
like  opinions  [LACowtAiHe, 
rew  themselves  into  it,  with 
ining  Pupal  authority  with 
is.  But  they  found  little 
iews  developed,  and  ever 
haa  remained  in  oppo- 
lism,  with  apparently  little 

'   J        The   present 


Kijuin,  bens.  Toulouse,  Tours,  and  seventy- 
two  bishoprics.  The  parochial  clergy,  about 
42,000  in  number,  comprise  curit  ttatUmma 
(the  ministers  of  the  chief  places  in  each 
canton),*  and  deutrwmU,  who  serve  the  other 
churches  in  the  canton.  They  are,  however, 
substantially  the  same  as  the  cures,  and 
each  in  his  own  locality  is  called  "  M.  leCure;'' 
only  the  cure  proper  has  to  be  appointed  hy 
the  bishop,  with  the  approval  of  tie  Govern- 
ment; the  desservant  is  the  nominee  of  the 
bishop  alone.  The  stipend  of  a  cure,  which  is 
paid  by  the  State,  is  from  1, '200  to  1,500  francs 
a  ye&r.and  the  commune  provides  him  ahouse 
rent-free.  The  churches  are  under  a  mwtt 
de  fabrique. 

Gang-week.— One  of  the  names  given  to 
Rogation  Week,  because  of  the  processions 
round  the  boundaries  of  parishes  which  take 

Chuigrft,  Council  or,  was  held  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  exact  date  is  very 
doubtful.  Some  place  it  between  the  councils 
of  Nicata  [325]  and  Antioch  [341],  and  others 
later  than  the  Constantinopolitan  synod  ol 
360.  The  object  of  the  Council  was  to  con- 
firm tho  decrees  that  had  been  passed  at  Neo- 


and  c 


i  uppiirently  as  far  as  they 

cm   as' instructors  of   the 

■lief  have  more  than  once 
nistem  of  Publio  Worship, 
trgy  were  probably  never 
u  personal  life,  and  there 
n  the  midst  of  all  the 
one  after  a  better  state  of 

(isllicnn  Church  and  her 
art  now  eighteen  arch- 
.in.  Alii,  Algiers,  Auch, 
.  Bordeaux,  Bourges,  Cam- 
ons,  Paris,  Rheinut,  Rennea, 


Twenty    canons    wore    : 

an  epilogue  drawn  up  by  the  bishops  pre- 
sent, who  numbered  about  sixteen,  condemn- 
ing those  who,  under  pretence  of  the  exer- 
cise of  works  of  seventy  and  mortification, 
"  do  insult  those  who  live  in  a  more  plain  and 
simple  manner,  and  would  bring  in  innova- 
tions contrary  to  the  Scriptures  and  the 
canons  of  the  Church."  They  admire  vir- 
ginity, but  at  the  same  time  "  honour  honest 
niarriKge.''  This  Council  has  always  been  a 
great  difficulty  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  advocating  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

Gardiner,  Stkphen  [i.  1483,  d.  156ft], 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  was  born  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  natural  son  of  Richard 
WoodviUe,  the  brother  of  Edward  IV.'a  queen. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  was 
well  versed  in  canon  and  civil  law,  and  a 
good  scholar  in  both  Latin  and  Greek.  He 
became  secretary  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and 
waa  sent  to  Rome  in  1527,  to  negotiate  the 
divorce  lietween  Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine 
oF  Aragon.  On  his  return  he  was  made  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  in  1631  Archdeacon  of 
Leicester,  and  at  the  close  of  the  same  year 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  He  complied  with 
the  Court  in  renouncing  the  Pope's  authority, 
and  wrote  a  book,  dt  Vera  Obtditntia,  in  sup- 
port  uf  the  King's  aupremacy,  hut  he  never 
aliandoned  in  any  degree  the  doctrines  of  the 
Itoman  Calhnlic  Church  with  respect  to  the 
Sacrament.     For  this  reason  he  opposed  all 
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further  reformation,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  I 
the  King  from  listening  to  the  proposals  of  . 
(Jranmer,  and  waa  the  head  of  the  reactionary 
purt  y  in  the  latter  days  of  King  Henry.  He 
was  instrumental  in  the  downfall  and  execu-  | 
tion  of  Thomas  Cromwell  in  1540.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  Gardiner  fell  out  of  favour 
with  Henry,  and  endeavoured  to  ingratiate 
himself  by  impeaching  his  Queen,  Catherine 
l'arr,  of  heretical  tendencies ;  but  in  a  personal 
interview  she  managed  to  eonvinoe  the  King 
of  the  falseness  of  the  accusation,  and  Gar- 
diner fell  into  yet  deeper  disgrace.  The  King 
had  named  him  executor  of  his  will,  but  re- 
voked this.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  from  Jan., 
1517.  until  the  following  December,  and  this 
certainly  without  any  justification.  He  was 
then  allowed  to  retire  to  his  episcopal  palace 
in  Bouthwark ;  and  though  his  sentiments 
continued  the  same,  his  outward  compliance 
left  no  room,  for  a  time,  to  find  occasion  against 
him;  however,on  account  of  a  sermon  preached 
on  St.  Peter's  Day,  1518,  he  was  arrested  and 
committed  to  tho  Tower.  On  his  refusal  to 
subscribe  to  certain  articles  which  had  been 
drawn  up,  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric. 
Queen  Mary  released  him  on  her  accession  in 
1553,  and  he  became  her  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  was  restored  to  his  bishopric.  He  had  a 
great  share  in  the  articles  of  marriage  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  Philip  of  Spain,  and 
officiated  at  the  ceremony.  In  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  Protestants,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  much  of  the  severity  was 
owing  to  him  ;  and  when  Cardinal  Pole  urged 
that  the  people  were  to  be  recovered  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  by  moderation  and  gentle- 
ness. Gardiner  declared  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws  against  the  Lollards,  insisting  that  terror 
was  a  more  effectual  expedient  than  bare  per- 
suasion. It  is  remarkable  that,  fierce  as  he 
was  against  the  Protestants,  there  was  always 
in  him  a  strong  sympathy  with  some  of  their 
doctrines  :  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  strong 
Sacramentalist,  but  he  was  also  earnest  in  his 
holding  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith,  and  expressed  these 
death-bed. 


Oornst,  Hirer,  Superior  of  the  Jesuits 
in  England,  was  born  at  Nottingham  in  1554. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  and 
had  intended  to  study  at  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, hut  gave  up  the  idea.  Having  turned 
Koman  Catholic,  ho  went  to  Rome,  and  joined 
the-  society  of  the  Jesuits  in  1575.  He  studied 
at  the  Jesuits'  College,  where  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  Teacher  of  Mathematics, 
He  became  so  famed  that,  in  1588,  he  returned 
to  England  as  head  of  the  Jesuits  there.  He 
followed  various  employments  in  order  to  hide 
his  real  calling,  which  he  carried  on  with 
great  zeal,  and  ho  is  suspected  of. having 
joined  in  treasonable  plots  with  the  King 
of  Spain  against  Qu         *"'    '    " 


of  James  I.  he  rjumhsw 

pardon,  bat  was  still  inspected  m  « 
of  his  acquaintance  with  vsrans 
Catholics.  At  last  came  the  Gimp)" 
and  Garnet  was  among  those  susped 
waa  known  to  have  been  in  coram 
with  Catesby,  Gerard,  and  Gresn 
others  of  the  conspirators.  A  Bill  of  i 
against  these  four  and  several  Ml 
passed.  Host  escaped,  but  Garnet  si 
Oldcorn,  alias  Hall,  his  confessor,  wi 
and  sent  to  the  Tower,  1606.  Hi 
terrogated  by  the  Earl  of  Ssliia 
Overal,  etc.  He  was  not  tortured,  bi 
secrets  were  discovered  by  spies  *k 
to  the  conversation  between  the 
demned  priests ;  they  were  tried  st ' 
found  guilty  of  treason,  and  eiecui 
Paul's  Churchyard. 

Oupariu,  AbgEnok  [S.  IB  10,  i 
A  distinguished  Protestant  nob 
France,  who  wrote  several  works  i 
finitenesa  of  religious  opinion  as  a 
against  Rationalism  and  Romanism. 
Madame  Gasparin,  is  known  to  mai 
readers  by  her  small  volume,  lit 
Heavenly  Hanizont. 


bridge;  became  Preacher  of  Linen 

1601,  and  rector  of  Rutherhithe, 
1643  he  was  called  to  be  a  men 
Westminster  Assembly.  He  was 
writer,  author  of  a  catechism,  I 
Transubstantiation,  sermons  and  i 
on  Isaiah  and  Jaromiah. 

Gatien,  St.,  1st  Bishop  of  1 
at  the  end  of  the  third  century 
buried  in  the  chair  of  the  Cathedn 
which  has  been  called  by  his  nan 
fourteenth  century,  but  his  relics  * 
by  the  Huguenots  in  1562.  His 
observed  in  the  Romish  Church  on 

Gauden,  John,  waa  born  at) 
Essex,  in  1605,  his  father  being 
He  was  educated  at  Bury  St.  Edi 
thence  went  to  St.  John's  College,  ■ 
He  moved  to  Oxford  in  1630,  an 
tutor  in  Wadham  College,  and  after 
lain  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who : 
rector  in  Berkshire,  and  vicar  of 
Cambridgeshire.  At  this  time  bs 
the  Parliamentarians,  who  appoim 
the  living  of  Bocking,  in  TnwiT 
went  on  he  sided  more  and  mm 
Royalists,  became  chaplain  to  (3 
the  Restoration,  and  successively 
Exeter  and  of  Worcester,  whore  hw 

Dr.  Gauden  is  asserted  to  have  i 
remarkable  work  Eiion  Batilikt ;  t 
traitun  of  Ait  Sacred  Majntit  in  J 
and  Sufferings"  which  appeared  I 
is  written  in  the  first  person,  an 
count  of  Charles  I.'o  life  from  ISM 
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e  King  himself  wrote  it,  and 
about  it  is  not  yet  settled, 
is  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
en;  while  Mr.  Gardiner  says 
question,  and  that  if  it  was  a 
ainly  is  a  correct  account  of 
and  character. 

Archbishop  of  Cologne,  was 
xrg  in  1547,  and  became  arch- 
He  fell  in  love  with  Agnes  of 
h  may  have  caused  him  to  pro- 
freedom  and  to  turn  Lutheran 
g  of  1583.  as  he  was  thereby 
y  her.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
;es  which  had  embraced  Luther- 
i  confirmed  in  their  religious 
to  prevent  the  progress  of  the 
harles  V.  brought  forward  the 
servation,  that  any  ecclesiastic 
Romanism  should  forfeit  his 
enefice.  Thus  Gebhard  was 
*j  declared  vacant,  and  Duko 
xia  was  appointed.  Gebhard 
e  of  Bonn ;  but  the  Protestants 
oleration,  and  suspected  him  of 
would  not  come  to  his  help, 
kmn,  and  retired  to  Strasburg, 
n  1601. 

— Tho  Greek  New  Testament 
>lace  of  the  wicked,  or  of  final 
comes  from  the  word  Gehinnomy 
r  of  Hinnom,  by  Jerusalem, 
ltroduced  the  worship  of  the 
iolatrous  Jews  used  to  sacri- 
•en  to  Moloch  in  this  vallev. 

• 

?ae  idolatries,  God  threatened 
special  manifestations  of  His 
hat  it  should  no  more  be  called 

Eiinnom,  or  of  Tophet,  but  the 

lghter   [Jer.  vii.   31,   32;    xix. 

i  defiled  by  Josiah  [2  Kings 

I  thenceforward    became   the 

II  sorts  of  putrefying  matter, 
er  ages  came  to  be  the  image 

I.f  Pope,  succeeded  Felix  III. 
His  pontificate  was  mostly 
i  correspondence  between  him 
rn  Church  under  Euphemius, 
mstantinople.  concerning  Aca- 
Felix     had     excommunicated. 

4%.  His  writings,  several  of 
»t,  express  views  very  difficult 
ith  those  of  his  successors, 
res  the  Manichteans  for  com- 
kind,  and  speaks  of  the  bread 

remaining  after  consecration. 

Lat.  (hrifft.,  i.  235.]  One  of 
Irs  attributed   to  him    is    his 

[q.v.]. 

if  Cyxicus,  son  of  a  priest  of 
red  during  the  second  half  of 
ry.  He  found  an  old  ptirch- 
lad  belonged  to  Dalmatius, 
cus,  containing  an  account  of 


the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and,  filling  up  the  gaps 
from  Eusebius  Cseeariensis  and  Rufinus,  he 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Council.  This  history, 
either  from  the  inaccuracy  of  his  material,  or 
from  the  prolixity  of  his  imagination,  is  very 
untrustworthy.  The  disputes  are  mostly  his 
own  composition,  and  the  conferences  from 
the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  twenty-fourth,  in 
the  second  book,  are  believed  to  be  mere  fic- 
tion. His  book  is  faulty  in  other  ways,  as 
there  is  neither  method  in  his  narration,  judg- 
ment in  the  choice  of  his  matter,  nor  beauty 
in  his  diction.  This  history  was  published 
at  Paris,  by  Robert  Balfour,  in  1599,  and 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  Councils. 

Generation,  Eternal. — This  phrase  is 
used  to  denote  the  Catholic  faith  as  to  the 
Sonship  of  the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity. 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  in  which 
no  other  being  is.  He  Himself  claimed 
to  be  so,  speaking  of  "  My  Father "  as 
distinct  from  "your  Father."  And  again, 
"  I  and  My  Father  are  One."  His  Apostles 
teach  this  also,  especially  St.  John,  who  speaks 
of  Him  as  4'  the  only  begotten  Son."  And 
so  the  creeds  have  formulated  the  Scripture 
teaching  into  an  article  of  the  faith — e.g. 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  "  His  only  Son,  our 
Lord;"  the  Nicene  Creed,  "The  only-be- 
gotten Son  of  God,  Begotten  of  his  Father 
before  all  worlds,  God  of  God,  Light  of 
Light,  Very  God  of  very  God,  Begotten, 
not  made,  Being  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,  By  whom  all  things  were  made  ; " 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  "God,  of  the  Substance 
of  the  Father,  Begotten  before  the  worlds.  .  . 
Perfect  God,  and  perfect  Man.  .  .  Equal  to 
the  Father,  as  touching  his  Godhead."  The 
Second  Article  in  the  Anglican  Church  de- 
fines the  same  truth  as  follows : — "  The  Son, 
which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten 
from  everlasting  of  the  Father,  the  very 
and  eternal  God,  and  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance." 
If  this  were  not  so,  then  Christ's  claims 
and  words,  as  repeatedly  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  would  be  nothing  less  than 
blasphemous,  and  were  in  fact  so  deemed 
by  the  Jews  who  denied  then.  The  above  de- 
finitions serve  to  show  clearly  in  what  respects 
Christ's  Sonship  diffors  from  all  other  son- 
ships  : — First,  He  was  begotten  from  all 
eternity ;  there  never  was  a  time  when  He 
was  not.  For  although  we  use  the  words 
"Sonship"  and  "generation"  in  reference 
to  the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  yet  we 
do  not  understand  thereby  a  passing  from 
non  -  existence  to  existence,  as  in  physical 
generation ;  but  we  must  understand  the 
terms  in  consistency  with  the  essential  at- 
tributes of  God,  of  which  eternal  existence 
iy  one  [cf.  John  i.].  Secondly,  in  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son,  the  whole  and  not  a 
part  only,  of  the  Divine  Essence  of  the  Father 
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was  communicated  to  the  Son.  "  In  Him 
dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily." 
There  could  be  no  division  of  the  Divine 
nature,  so  that  one  part  should  be  separated 
from  another:  and  though  the  Bon  be  a 
separate  Person  from  tho  father,  yet  the  Son 
still  remains  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in 
the  Son;  different  Persons,  but  One  God. 
The  Schoolmen  describe  this  mystery  as  gencr- 
*tio  ab  intra  [cf.  Athanasian  Creed  :  "  Neither 
confounding  the  Persons,  nor  dividing  the  sub- 
Mtunee"'}.  This  doctrine  the  Church  has 
struggled  in  all  ages  to  hold  fast,  as  necessary 
to  her  very  existence.  The  Jewish  sect  of  the 
Ebionites  were  the  first  to  deny  its  truth. 
The  Arians  followed,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  now  to  realise  the  extent  to  which 
Arianism  had  permeated  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  early  ages.  The  Church  had,  how- 
ever, faithful  and  victorious  champions  in 
Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa,  and  many  others  of  lesser  note. 
These  all  laboured  in  the  East.  The  West 
was  not  so  harassed,  but  writers  like  I  re  me  us 
and  Polycarp  did  much  to  build  up  their  people 
in  the  orthodox  faith,  and  the  doctrine  finally 
triumphed  at  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Con- 
stantinople. At  tho  Reformation  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Son  was  re- 
tained by  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  as  well  as 
by  the  Church  of  England;  and  both  Arianism 
and  Socinianism  have  ever  since  appeared 
only  as  uninfluential  heresies. 

CfoneSTQS,  St. — A  lawyer  at  Aries,  mar- 
tyred in  the  Diocletian  persecution.  When  he 
was  converted  to  the  faith  he  ardently  longed 
to  receivo  baptism ;  but  the  Bishop  deferred 
it  for  a  while,  whilst  he  comforted  his  scruples 
by  assuring  him  that  should  he  be  martyred, 
his  death  would  be  even  as  a  baptism.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  arrested ;  whereupon,  as 
his  biographer  states,  •*  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  he  leapt  into  the  Rhone,  and 
thus  tho  river  became  to  him  a  second 
Jordan/'  His  pursuers  beheaded  him  there 
and  then. 

Cfonevifeve,  St.,  the  patron  saint  of  Paris, 
was  born  at  Nanterre,  near  Paris,  in  422. 
Seven  years  after,  German  us  [q.  v.], 
Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus,  Bishop  of 
Troyes,  passed  through  Nanterre  on  their 
way  to  England  to  check  the  Pelagian  he- 
resy, and  took  great  notice  of  Genevieve,  ex- 
horting her  to  consecrate  herself  to  God,  and 
giving  her  a  medal  with  a  cross  on  it  to  re- 
mind her  of  her  promise  to  do  so.  From  this 
time  she  is  said  to  have  performed  many  mi- 
racles. Her  mother  it  is  said  was  struck  blind 
for  giving  her  a  blow,  and  only  recovered  her 
sight  about  a  month  after  on  washing  hor 
eyes  with  some  water  which  the  daughter 
had  blessed.  When  she  was  fifteen,  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  gave  her  the  veil,  and  re- 
ceived her  vows  according  to  the  usual  forms 
of  the  Church.     Her  parents*  dying,  she  went 


to  live  with  her  godmother  at  Pi 
she  fell  ill,  and  lay  for  three  days  i 
during  which,  it  is  said,  many 
things  were  revealed  to  her.  Son 
she  told  to  her  acquaintance,  and 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  visionar 
When  the  ill  feeling  against  her 
height,  Germanus  passed  through 
greatly  incensed  at  the  calumoi 
her,  and  pronounced  her  innocent 
repose  did  not  last  long.  Th< 
were  alarmed  at  a  rumour  that 
under  Attila,  were  coming.  Gene 
told  that  the  city  would  not  be 
was  accused  of  prophesying  fal 
enemies  were  about  to  throw  1m 
Seine,  when  a  messenger  came 
lnanus,  who  was  in  Italy,  and  sen 
again  to  his  reverence  for  her. 
died  soon  after,  and  Genevieve  ' 
tector;  but  she  never  needed  on 
the  people  had  become  convinced  c 
cence  and  sanctity,  and  left  her 
She  practised  great  austerities 
eating  only  on  Sundays  and  Thn 
her  food  consisting  solely  of  barlej 
beans.  This  course  she  contini 
was  fifty,  and  then,  at  the  persusj 
bishops,  consented  to  take  milk 
Genevieve  is  said  to  have  greatly 
the  conversion  of  Clovis,  first  K 
Franks.  She  certainly  had  a  grot 
over  him  afterwards,  and  it  was  ; 
suasion  that  he  began  to  build  the 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  nan* 
was  afterwards  changed  to  St.  Da 
for  whom  Genevieve  had  a  great ' 
It  is  impossible  to  give  a  connected 
Genevieve,  as  the  accounts  we  h 
give  little  else  but  a  string  of  mil* 
have  been  wrought  by  her,  not  oa 
but  in  various  parts  of  France.  St 
died  on  Jan.  3rd,  512,  and  was  into 
new  Church  of  the  Apostles,  in  F 
present  shrine  was  made  in  1242. 

Gennfleetentes  or  8u 

["Kneelers,"  or  "Prostraters"].- 
given  in  the  ancientChurch  tothetai 
catechumens  and  penitents.  They 
called  to  distinguish  them  from  tot 
or  "  hearers  "  only,  for  they  wert  i 
remain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  • 
attend  some  particular  prayers  I 
specially  offered  up  for  them,  e 
were  kneeling  upon  their  knees,  • 
for  imposition  of  hands  and  thi 
benediction. 

Genuflection  [Lai.  gmuruk 

JUctOy  "to  bend"].— -The  act  of  ■ 
knee  in  prayer,  as  a  sign  of  d 
reverence. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  « 

ap  Arthur,  the  noted  chronidl 
at  Monmouth  at  the  beginning  of 
century,    educated    at    a     moan 
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hdeacon  of  Monmouth,  and  in 
•  of  St.  Asaph,  which  he  only 
jars,  dying  in  1154.  Geoffrey 
r  his  great  work,  the  Chronicon 
Br  it  on  am,  which  was  completed 
The  work  is  said  by  somo  to  be 
jm  Jirut  of  Brenhined,  a  history 
\  of  Britain  written  by  Tyssilio, 
Asaph,  while  others  affirm  that  the 
y  is  of  later  date,  and  was  taken 
>y's.  The  Chronicles  are  a  mass 
is,  with  a  few  historical  traditions 
It  was  first  printed  at  Paris  in 
i  these  chronicles  come  Shake- 
7  Lear%  much  of  Drayton's  Poly- 
part  of  Milton's  Com  us. 

—There  are  a  great  number  of 
is  name  who  figure  in  the  history 
ch.      Dr.    Smith's  Dictionary  of 

Biography  enumerates  seventy - 
-me  have  thought  that  the  name 
popular  from  the  use  of  the  word 

tilled  field"),  as  applied  to  be- 
Cor.  iii.  9.    We  need  only  men- 

EOROB     THE     MARTYR. — Though 

rn  of  him,  his  day  is  a  marked 
ii  ecclesiology,  for  he  is  regarded 
i  saint  of  England,  and  figures  in 
ling  the  dragon  on  some  English 
vas  a  centurion  in  the  army  of 
tnd  is  said  by  some  writers  to 
tie  man  who  indignantly  pulled 
nperor's  decree  ordering  the  per- 
ich  was  affixed  to  the  wall  of  his 
this  it  is  said  he  was  roasted 
a  slow  fire.  Other  historians, 
lare  that  the  doer  of  this  daring 
icd  John.  One  thing  we  may 
•tain— namely,  that  St.  George 
een  a  man  of  marked  nobleness 
rom  the  honour  that  was  paid  to 
early  days.  Churches  existed 
name  of  "  the  great  martyr,  St. 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
are  said  to  rest  in  a  church  at 
existing,  built  over  them  by  the 
tinian.  The  legend  of  his  slay- 
ron  belongs  to  mediaeval  times, 
refers  to  his  having  vanquished 
'  martyrdom.  Originally  it  ap- 
?e  been  Constantino  who  was  so 
the  Georgian  Church  trans- 
;heir  namesake.  St.  George  was 
our  in  England  from  the  be- 
it  Christianity,  but  his  elevation 
ity  of  the  English  patron  saint, 
iward  the  Confessor,  dates  from 
9.  When  the  Christians  were 
by  the  Saracens  at  the  battle  of 
e  28th,  1089,  the  vision  suddenly 
i  are  told,  "  of  St.  George  and 
Etstening  from  the  mountains  and 
t«  against  the  enemy.'*  The 
>k  heart  at  this,  pushed  forward, 


and  won  the  victory.  Again,  he  appeared  to 
Richard  I.,  and  Edward  III.  gave  utteranco 
to  the  national  voice  by  dedicating  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  to  him  in  1348, 
and  making  him  patron  of  the  now  Order  of 
the  Garter.  In  the  first  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.,  St.  George's  Day  was  a  red- 
letter  day,  and  in  many  parts  of  Christendom 
it  is  still  a  high  day.  We  may  mention  that 
St.  George's  Day,  April  23rd,  was  the  birth- 
day and  death-day  of  Shakespeare.  Cervantes 
died  on  the  same  day  and  the  same  year  as 
Shakespeare  [1616].  The  poet  Wordsworth 
also  died  on  St.  George's  Day,  1850. 

[2]  George  of  Cappadocia. — Gibbon,  appar- 
ently from  his  well-known  bias,  has  identified 
this  man  with  the  above-named.  "  The  in- 
famous George  of  Cappadocia  has  been  trans- 
formed into  the  renowned  St.  George  of 
England,  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry,  and 
of  the  Garter."  This  slander,  as  Dean  Mil- 
man  quietly  remarks,  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact, 
demonstrated  clearly  by  Dr.  Milner,  that  St. 
George  was  honoured  in  the  Church  before 
George  of  Cappadocia  could  possibly  have 
been  transformed  into  a  martyr. 

He  was  born  at  Epiphania,  in  Cilicia,  and 
began  his  career  as  a  pork-contractor  to  tho 
army,  but  had  to  fly  the  country  on  account 
of  his  dishonesty.  He  afterwards  became  a 
zealous  convert  to  Arianism,  and  was  sent  by 
Constantius  to  supersede  Athanasius  in  the 
bishopric  of  Alexandria.  He  arrived  there 
during  Lent,  356.  He  forbade  the  adherents 
of  Athanasius  the  exercise  of  their  worship, 
and  imprisoned  them ;  he  enriched  himself 
by  many  acts  of  oppression  on  the  Christians, 
and  with  an  armed  force  he  entered  the  pagan 
temples  and  plundered  them.  In  358  tho 
people  rose  against  him  and  drove  him  away, 
but  he  was  quickly  reinstated  by  Constantius. 
In  361  the  news  reached  Alexandria  of  the 
accession  of  Julian,  and  this  was  the  signal 
of  another  rising  against  George.  He  and  two 
of  his  chief  adherents,  Diodorus  and  Dra- 
contius,  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison 
by  the  pagans,  whom  they  had  greatly  exas- 
perated ;  here  they  were  kept  some  days,  till 
tho  populace,  unable  to  restrain  their  impa- 
tience, burst  open  the  prison  and  literally  tore 
their  victims  to  pieces.  This  violent  death 
was  sufficient,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arians, 
to  entitle  their  champion  to  canonisation. 

Cforhardt,  Paul,  the  greatest  of  German 
hymn- writers,  was  born  at  Grafenhainchen, 
in  Saxony,  in  1607.  He  studied  at  the 
Wittenberg  University,  and  became  preacher 
in  Berlin  in  1657 ;  but  after  nine  years  was 
dismissed  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  edicts 
which  he  thought  would  tend  to  unite  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches.  In  1667 
he  became  Archdeacon  of  Liibben,  where  he 
died  in  1676. 

Gerhardt  is  said  to  have  written  123  hymns, 
which  are  noted  for  their  sweetness  and  easy 


rhythm.     Hie   best   known    in    England    ia 
U    tarred    Head,    once    wounded,    which    was 
translated  by  J.  W.  Alexander  in  1849. 
German  Catholics.    [Rosoe.] 
German     He  formed    Church. 
[Lotto.;  Zwiitauua] 

German n»,  St.,  one.  of  the  greatest  of 
tho  French  bishops,  was  born  at  Auierre 
about  the  year  380.  lie  was  the  son  of  Rus- 
ticuB  or  Germanilla,  of  high  descent.  He  was 
sent  to  be  educated  at  Lyons,  and  thence 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  law  with  such 
success  that  he  gained  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  greatest  orators  and  advocates.  On 
his  return  to  Gaul,  he  became  one  of  the 
six  "Dukes"  of  Gaul,  his  duchy  includ- 
ing Auierre.  He  fulfilled  all  his  duties 
thoroughly,  but  was  too  fond  of  pleasure,  to 
which  he  gave  himself  up  without  restraint. 
This  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  bishop, 
Amstor,  who  rebuked  Germanus,  which  so 
angered  the  Duke  that  he  plotted  his  murder. 
Anutor  heard  of  the  design,  and  fled  to 
Antun.  It  is  said  that  he  whs  here  warned 
in  a  dream  that  Germanus  would  succeed  him 
in  the  bishopric.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not, 
he  seized  bis  enemy,  cut  his  hair,  and  made 
him  a  deacon.  Germanus's  heart  was  touched, 
and  he  was  preparing  to  fulfil  his  functions 
when  Amator  died,  appointing  Germanus  his 
successor.  Our  saint  demurred  for  some  time, 
but  was  unanimously  elected,  and  consecrated 
July  7th,  418.  He  immediately  changed  his 
mode  of  life,  practising  the  greatest  auster- 
ities. He  founded  a  monastery  nearAuxcrre, 
where  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time. 
Upon  the  promotion  of  Celeatine  to  the  Papal 
chair,  in  422,  the  Pelagians,  who  had  been 
condemned,  attempted  again  to  spread  their 
errors,  but  were  repulsed,  so  crossed  to  Britain. 
Here  they  had  more  success,  till  at  last  the 
Church  there  appealed  to  Gaul  for  help.  A 
rouncil  was  hi-ld  at  Aries,  in  429,  aod  Ger- 
manus was  sent,  with  Lupus  of  Troyes,  to  the 
island.  They  at  once  began  to  preach,  and 
so  many  Hocked  to  them,  attracted  by  their 
eloquence,  that  they  at  Inat  had  to  hold  their 
services  in  the  streets.  The  Pelagian  leaders, 
having  lost  nearly  all  their  followers,  agreed 
to  confer  with  the  bishops,  bo  they  met  near 
St.  Albans.  Crowds  came  to  look  on.  The 
heretics  made  a  long  discourse,  which  was 
more  wordy  than  forcible ;  and  when  the 
bishops  spoke  afterwards  the  victory  was 
undoubted,  and  the  Pelagians  were  forced  to 
escape  from  the  fury  of  the  crowd.  At  that 
time  the  Piets  and  Scots  were  in  Britain,  and 
Germanus  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
British  army,  which  was  compleiely  vic- 
torious. Germanus  then  returned  to  Auxerre, 
whore  he  remained  till  44  7,  when  he  again 

against  the  Pelagians.  As  soon  as  he  had 
returned  to  Auxerrc  the  second  time,  a  de- 
putation   came    from    the   Armoricane,    who 


inhabited  what  is  now  called  Brittas 
had  rebelled  against  the  Emperor  Vi 
111.,  upon  which  Aetiua,  the  cams 
Gaul,  sent  the  Alani  into  their 
Germanus  went  to  Eochar,  the  Ki 
Alani,  who,  after  many  solicitations, 
to  give  up  the  enterprise  if  the  Em 
satisfied.  Germanus  went  to  Ravi 
gained  Volenti  man's  consent;  but  1 
rieani  again  rebelled,  and  all  his  I 
useless.  Germanus  fell  ill  at  R» 
died  there  July  31st,  448.     He  was 

Oe 

great, 
fifteenth  c 
the  diocese  of  Kheima,  in  1363,  hii 
being  merely  Jean  Charlier.  He  I 
Paris  under  Peter  d'Ailly.  He  she 
talent,  rose  to  honour,  and  became  1 
of  the  University,  with  the  title  a 
Chriatianisaimus,"  or  "  The  moat 
Doctor,"  and  Canon  of  Notre  D 
was  obliged  to  lie  concealed  for  ■ 
having  infuriated  the  Duke  of  Burj 
his  party  by  his  attacks  On  the  ai 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  on  J 
who  defended  them.  Geraon  was 
supporter  of  the  proposal  to  put  an 
schism  between  the  Popes  by  the  r 
of  both  Gregory  and  Benedict.  1 
leading  part  in  the  Councils  of  I 
and  Constance  [1414],  as  arnba 
Charles  VI.,  and  representative  oft 
of  France  and  of  the  University  of ! 
was  through  his  influence  that  the  t 
the  Supremacy  of  the  Church  over 
in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline  i 
liahed.  He  was  in  some  ways  fai 
the  times,  and  was  very  averse  to  fl> 
lasts  [q.v.].  He  was  forced  to 
exile  in  consequence  of  the  Dulo 
gundy.  He  went  to  Bavaria,  wU 
mained  for  some  years  as  an  author, 
went  to  a  convent  of  the  Celestial 
Lyons,  where  he  died  in  142». 

Jit  Uhitale  JSee/eiue  is  a  treatise  c 
the  schism  between  the  Popes.  He 
against  Papal  Infallibility.  His  «t 
are  Contra  Seetam  Ftageliatornm,  aV. 
Spirit  uum,     and    tie     Catualattont 

on  of  Cfirirt  lias  been  i 

Gerson,  because  some  I 
me  of  John  Gorson  at  ft 
while  others  believe  that  it  was  Ik 
John  Gerson,  Abbot  of  Varolii  ra 
t cento,  century.     [Kbvfib,  Thomas 

Gwrranmi  and  Prottudoa, 

Two  martyrs  whose  bodies  were  fool 
while  St.  Ambrose  was  bishop.  Th 
them  is  to  be  found  in  the  writh 
Ambrose  and  in  letters  sent  by  84.. 
to  his  sister  Marcellina.  The  ( 
Milan  was  suffering  much  under  th 


The  I* 
ascribed 
bear  the 


-ofessed  Ai  ian,  the  mother  of  the 
eror  Valentine.  In  386  St.  Am- 
■epanng  to  consecrate  the  church 
jeftra  his  name,  when  he  dreamed 
iea  of  these  saints  were  lodged  in 
of  St.  Felix  and  St.  Nabor.  He 
ed  this  revelation  to  the  clergy  of 
lade  some  objections  to  his  search- 
in;  but  he  was  not  discouraged 
lg  the  ground,  and  found  the  bones 
j  martyrs,  with  their  names  cut 
coffins,  for  he  does  not  say  that 
*  were  re  voa  led  to  him  la  his 
i  said  that  after  opening  the  grave, 
;les  were  wrought.  Therelicawere 
d  to  St.  Faustus's  Church,  and 
he  Arobrosian,  and  whilst  they 
removed,  one  Severua,  on  touch- 
i  mediately  received  his  sight,  and 
ler  miracles  are  said  to  have  been 
hat  the  Ariana  accused  Ambrose 
people  to  act  their  parts.  St. 
arried  the  keeping  of  this  festival 

where  it  was  kept,  as  well  as  at 
une   19th.     In  the  Greek  Church 

Oct.  14th, 
U,   Friedhich   IIiinsick   WlL- 

of  the  most  distinguished  of 
iental  scholars,  was  born  at 
,   in   Prussian   Saxony,  in  1785. 

at    Helmstadt   and     Gottingen. 

became  Repctitor  at  Giittingen, 
9  Professor  of  Ancient  Liters, 
e  Gymnasium  of  Hoiligenstadt 
ommendation  of  Johannes  von 
fter  remaining  there  a  year  he 
feasor  of  Theology  at  Halle,  which 
ined  till  his  death  in  1812,  with  a 
Eil  during  the  War  of  the  Libera- 
:he  College  was  closed.      He  paid 

0  Puns  and  England  [1820  and 
tin  materials  for  his  lexicons  of 
languages.  The  Hebrew  Lexicon 
rat  in  1810-12,  and  was  followed 
nmar  [1813].  Rittoryofthe  Hebrew 
*d   Writing   [1815],  and  Thorough 

1  Criticism  'if  Iht  Formation  of  Ihi 
ftMft  [1817].  Ilia  Thaauru,  was 
ed  till   after  his  death.     He  also 

Roman  Oram.— A  collection  of 
stni.Tiilly  with  a  moral  attached, 
m  into  parables.  The  title  is  from 
it  the  greater  part  of  the  stories 

the  words,  "  There  was  an  Em- 
ome,"  etc.  These  were  used  by 
vul  preachers  in  their  sermons, 
tes  are  all  fictitious.  We  are  told 
ras  an  Emperor  of  Rome  "  named 
1  many  of  these  emperors  (lid  im- 
inga.  Some  of  the  stories  are 
nd  even  repulsive,  but  some  arc 
id  are  the  germs  of  classical  pieces 

literature,   t.g.  the  story  of  the 


uuketa,  which  Shakespeare  has  wrought  into 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.  They  probably  date 
from  the  thirteenth  century.  They  are  re- 
printed by  the  Early  English  Text  Society ; 
an  easily  accessible  edition  is  to  be  found  in 
Bohn't  Antiquarian  Horary,  but  nearly  the 
whole  of  what  is  good  in  the  collection  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Morley'a  shilling  library. 
Qhibellines.     [Guelphs  akt>  Ghibxl- 

OibatOll,  Edmund  [i.  1 869,  if.  1748],  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  and  of  London  [1723],  is  the  author 
of  the  well-known  book  on  Church  law  entitled 
The  StatHtee,  Constitution,  Canon,  Rubric,  and 
Article,  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  is  also 
the  compiler  of  a  work  against  Popery  con- 
tributed by  different  writers. 

Qiffard,  William,  Bishop  of  Win- 
cheater  and  Lord  Chancellor,  was  probably  a 
Frenchman.  On  the  accession  of  Henry 
I.,  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  watchful  for  the 
interests  of  bin  Church,  set  up  a  claim 
in  opposition  to  the  King  for  the  right 
of  appointing  to  vacant  Sees  by  capitular 
election,  which  Henry  vigorously  resisted. 
Accordingly,  when  the  King  appointed  Giffard 
to  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  Anselm.  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  refused  to  consecrate 
him,  whereupon  Henry  applied  to  Guard, 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  consented ;  but  such 
was  Giffard's  awe  of  the  authority  of  Anselm 
and  the  Papal  See,  that  he  refused  the 
proffered  consecration.  This  deforence  to 
the  Archbishop  so  much  incensed  the  King 
that  he  banished  Giffard  in  1 102.  The  matter, 
however,  was  at  last  arranged,  the  Pope  con- 
senting that  Anselm  should  consecrate  the 
bishops  who  had  already  been  nominated, 
tho  King  agreeing  not  to  interfere  in  the 
future  with  canonical  elections,  and  to  waive 
all  claims  to  the  privilege  of  investiture. 
The  King  was  to  possess  the  right  of  recom- 
monding  the  future  bishops  ;  the  Church,  that 
of  investing  them  with  the  spiritual  insignia, 
but  the  bishop-elect  was  to  do  homage  to  the 
.  King  for  his  temporalities  and  barony.  Gif- 
I  fard,  with  several  others,  was  consecrated 
I  in  1107.  He  was  Bishop  of  Winchester 
for  twenty-one  years.  He  has  loft  several 
monuments  of  his  liberality  and  piety.  He 
founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Marv  Ovvry 
[i.e.  "  St.  Mary  Over  the  Water  "],  at  South- 
ward now'  called  St.  Saviour's.  In  1148 
be  established  an  abbey  of  Cistercian  monks 
at  Waverley,  near  Farnham,  the  first  house 
which  that  Order  possessed  in  England;  and 
he  also  founded  a  priory  of  Black  Canons  at 
I  Taunton.  But  the  most  important  work  of  a 
religious  character  that  Oiffard  executed  was 
tho  removal  of  St.  Grimhald's  Abbey,  founded 
by  Alfred,  from  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral 
to  Hyde  Meadow  in  1 1 10,  where,  through  his 
influence  with  Henry,  he  procured  the  founda- 
tion of  a  stately  abbey.  He  also  built  the 
palace  at  Southwark  called  Winchester  House, 
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as  a  town  residence  for  the  prelates  of  his  See. 
He  died  in  1128. 

Gifts  [Gt-  charismata']. — The  New  Testa- 
ment uses  this  term  to  express  powers  and 
graces  bestowed  on  Christians  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  These  gifts  are  described  as  of  two 
kinds — ordinary  and  extraordinary.  The 
ordinary  are  those  shared  by  all  Christians : 
wisdom,  understanding,  counsel,  spiritual 
strength,  knowledge,  true  godliness,  holy 
fear ;  they  are  given  abundantly  or  sparingly 
according  to  the  faith  of  the  recipient.  With 
these  may  be  classed  the  "fruits  of  the 
Spirit"  enumerated  in  Gal.  v.  22,  23,  viz. 
"  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance."  To 
these  have  been  added  by  theologians  three 
others,  viz.  patience,  modesty,  chastity.  The 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  wore,  for  the 
most  part,  confined  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
common  thing  in  the  Apostles*  time  for 
newly  baptised  converts  to  receive  with  the 
laying  on  of  the  Apostles'  hands  the  power 
to  speak  in  other  tongues  or  to  interpret 
them,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  healing,  and 
of  the  discerning  of  spirits.  The  Scripture 
teaching  on  these  miraculous  gifts  will  be 
found  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xii. 
14.  He  declares  that  all  gifts  come  from 
the  Spirit;  that  they  are  "given  to  every 
man  to  profit  withal"  and  that  the  Spirit 
divideth  '*  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will." 
Hence  there  is  no  ground  for  vanity  or  boast- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  recipients.  Moreover, 
ho  declares  in  1  Corinthians  xiii.  that  these 
miraculous  gifts,  although  excellent  in  them- 
selves, yet,  without  the  gift  of  love,  are  of  no  ac- 
count whatever.  Love  is  the  first  and  chief  of 
the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  is  greater 
than  all  the  extraordinary  gifts.  Of  these 
latter  St.  Paul  shows  that  prophesying  is  the 
greatest : — •'  Desire  spiritual  gifts,  but  rather 
that  ye  may  prophesy;"  declaring  at  the 
same  time  how  it  is  greater  than  the  gift  of 
"  speaking  with  tongues."  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  gift  of  tongues  is  "  a  sign  not  to 
them  that  believe,  but  to  them  that  believe 
not; "  while  "prophesying  servethnot  for  them 
that  believe  not,  but  for  them  which  believe : " 
or,  in  other  words,  prophesying  is  for  the 
"  edification,  exhortation,  and  comfort "  of 
the  Church.  The  notion  that  the  gift  of 
tongues  was  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
foreign  nations  is  now  held  by  few  expositors. 
Rather  we  may  suppose  it  was  an  overpower- 
ing influence  of  spiritual  zeal  intelligible  to 
those  who  were  filled  with  Divine  love,  and 
to  them  only.  [See  Farrar's  St.  Paul,  chapter 
v.]  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  decide 
when  the  extraordinary  gifts  ceased  to  be 
bestowed  on  Christians.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  they  soon  ceased  to  be  bestowed  on 
f 'hristians  as  a  rule :  they  gradually  seemed 
to  become  more  and  more  rare,     ln»tunces 


are  mentioned  in  Eusebius.  v„  7,  i 
quotes  Irenseus  to.  prove  that  mi 
gifts,  including  even  raising  fromt 
existed  in  his- day  Ta.d.  161-180.].  i 
Eusebius  vi.  9  the  historian  reoo 
many  miracles  were  performed  by  H 
a.d.  211-217.  But  the  mention  of 
individual  seems  to  show  that  the  mi 
Christians  did  not  then  possess  this  p 
all  ages  people  have  laid  claim  to  a  p 
of  miraculous  power,  but  in  such  inst 
evidence  has  not  been  sufficient  to  ] 
matter  beyond  doubt.  In  other  ca 
deception  has  been  practised.  One 
which  to  try  such  claims  to  miracul 
is  mentioned  by  Irenaeus  in  tl 
passage,  and  by  Apollonius,  a  wi 
lived  a  few  years  later,  viz. — Is  gain 
such  manifestations  of  miraculous 
Apollonius,  in  Eusebius  v.  18,  ace 
Phrygian  heretics  of  receiving  pn 
such  occasions,  and  thereby  convict 
imposture,  while  Irenaeus  attests  the 
ness  of  the  miraculous  powers  exe 
the  faithful  from  the  fact  that  do 
profit  was  made :  "  As  they  had  recer 
from  Christ,  so,"  says  he,  "  ought  tai 
freely."  In  conclusion,  it  may  be 
bered  that  it  has  only  been  in  great 
the  history  of  God's  people  that  m 
gifts  have  been  bestowed  in  any  at 
e.g.  in  the  deliverance  from  Egyp 
troublous  times  of  Elijah  and  Eliat 
the  rise  of  Christ's  Kingdom  upon  i 
and  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  ii 
sage  above  cited  they  are  distinct] 
beneath  gifts  and  graces  which  yet 
manently  remain.  For  the  alleged  re 
of  the  Gift  of  Tongues  in  modern  1 
Ikvingi&m* 

Gilbert.  ST.»of  Sempringham,  4 
the  Order  of  Gilbertines  in  England 
son  of  Jocelin,  a  native  of  Normal 
was  born  at  Lincoln  in  1084.  Be 
the  first  destined  for  the  Church,  ha 
to  France  for  his  education,  and  on  i 
to  England  was  placed  in  the  Biahoi 
coin's  seminary,  and  then  kept  a  pub 
for  children  of  both  sexes.  His  fefl 
good  estate  in  Lincolnshire,  to  which 
the  right  of  presentation  to  the  I 
Sempringham  and Tirrington,  and,!) 
vidod  with  this  title,  Gilbert  war 
priest  in  1123  by  Alexander,  Biahoi 
coin.  He  then  founded  an  Order  m 
whom  he  built  a  monastery  adjd 
Andrew's  Church  at  Sempringham. 
persons  followed  his  example,  and 
monasteries  of  this  Order  in  other 
Finding  his  charge  thus  incretM 
journeyed  to  France  to  consult  8t 
on  the  matter,  and  by  his  adviot  I 
Pope  Engenius  III.,  begging  thai 
might  be  put  under  the  direction  fl 
tertians ;  but  they  declined  the  taaj 
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with  the  care  of  his  growing 
trned  to  England,  and  laboured 
ess,  that  he  had  the  satisfaction 

convents  of  the  Order  under 
,  viz.  four  of  regular  canons, 
ins,  in  which  at  his  death  he  is 
ft  22,000  souls.  The  nuns  were 
;.  Benedict's  rule,  and  the  canons 
.  Augustine.  St.  Gilbert  also 
il  hospitals  for  the  reception  of 
sick,  widows,  and  orphans. 
Jed  by  him  for  the  govern- 
monasteries  was  deemed  too 
ae  of  his  lay  brothers  mutinied 
jid  carried  their  complaints  to 
er  III.,  who  at  first  believed 
sentations;  but  the  bishops  of 
Ling  Henry  II.  undeceived  him, 
is  confirmed  in  the  care  of  his 
eral  privileges  and  immunities 
;o  it.     He,  however,  afterwards 

the  disgrace  which  fell  upon 
le  little  time  before  he  died 
e  government  of  his  Order,  and 
ection  of  one  Roger  in  his  room, 
-ed  him  as  his  superior.  St. 
eb.  4th,  1189,  being  106  years 
xling  to  the  manuscript  brought 
William  Dugdale,  he  was  canon- 
Innocent  III.  in  1202,  and  the 
h  was  named  as  his  festival. 

f  Noffent  [f>.  1053,  d.  1124], 

the  a  obey  of  St.  Mary  of  No- 
l  ho  was  abbot.  He  was  the 
work  on  the  Incarnation,  ad- 
s ;  of  a  treatise  de  Sermone,  and 
Relics,  in  which  he  satirised  the 
But  his  greatest  work  was  his 
Francos,  a  very  valuable  history 
usadc. 

68. — Followers  of  the  Order  of 
L-v.]. 

irnamed  "  Sapiens,"  or  "  The 
to  have  been  born  in  Wales 
xth  century.  He  was  a  monk, 
lis  education  is  uncertain.  Ho 
ars  in  France,  and  then  went  to 
he  did  much  for  the  Church ; 
ted  to  England,  and  became  an 
er  of  the  Gospel.  The  monks 
nastery  of  St.  Gildas  de  Ruys, 
ay  that  he  spent  his  last  days 
flish  writers  aver  that  he  died 
uy  in  570.  So  much  difference 
sts  about  his  history  that  one 
nothing  with  certainty  about 
•ks.  He  wrote  a  history,  de  Ca- 
\o,  et  Conquest**  Britannia!,  which 
being  the  only  information  we 
times.  It  is  divided  into  two 
one  extending  from  the  first 
on  to  the  close  of  the  fourth 
olt  of  Maximus,  the  other  from 
bis  own  days. 


OilftB,  St.,  abbot,  was  born  in  Athens  in 
640,  and  camo  to  Gaul,  thinking  he  could  serve 
God  more  easily  in  retirement  in  a  strange 
country.  The  reputation  of  Caesarius,  Bishop 
of  Aries,  drew  him  to  that  town,  where  bis 
morit  was  acknowledged,  and  he  became  head 
of  a  monastery  in  Languedoc.  But  his  love  of 
retirement  returned,  and  he  withdrew  to  a 
small,  solitary  place.  Thence  he  removed  to- 
wards the  sea,  and,  finding  in  the  diocese  of 
Ni8mes  a  cave  overgrown  with  woods,  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  there  in  prayer  and 
mortification.  There  is  a  legend  that  he  was 
fed  every  day  by  a  hind  which  had  fled  to 
him  when  pursued  by  the  King  of  France, 
or,  according  to  others,  by  Wamba,  King  of 
the  Goths.  This  hind  is  often  represented  in 
pictures  of  St.  Giles.  Tho  King,  hearing  much 
of  the  hermit's  sanctity,  invited  him  to  Court; 
but  he  refused,  and  died  and  was  buried 
in  his  cell.  It  is  said  that  many  miracles 
were  worked  there,  and  the  spot  became  so 
revered  that  a  monastery  was  built,  which 
was  named  after  him.  The  monastery  was 
long  in  the  hands  of  the  Benedictines,  and  at 
last  given  up  to  the  secular  clergy.  St.  Giles 
is  commemorated  on  Sept.  1st.  He  is  reckoned 
as  the  patron  saint  of  Edinburgh,  where  the 
cathedral  is  named  after  him. 


John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Baptist 
minister,  was  born  at  Kettering,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, in  1697.  He  attended  a  grammar- 
school  in  his  native  town  till  he  was  forced 
to  leave  on  account  of  a  rule  excluding  all  Dis- 
senters. Then  he  carried  on  his  studies  alone, 
and  made  great  progress,  especially  in  classics. 
In  1717  he  began  preaching  at  High  am 
Ferrers,  and  three  years  afterwards  went  up 
to  London.  He  preached  for  some  time  at 
the  Horselydown  Baptist  Chapel  in  South- 
wark,  and  in  1757  removed  to  Carter  Lane, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1771. 
Dr.  Gill  was  a  strong  Calvinist,  inclining  to 
Supralapsarianism,  as  his  work,  The  Cause  of 
God  and  Truth,  shows.  This  work  was  an 
answer  to  Whitby*s  Fire  Points.  His  chief 
work  was  the  exposition  of  the  New  and  Old 
Testaments  [1746-8,  and  1763-76],  a  book  of 
great  value.  He  also  wrote  A  Treatise  on  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  A  Body  of  Doctrinal 
Divinity,  A  Body  of  Practical  Divinity,  and 
A  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Language. 

OUpin,  Bernard,  a  learned  Englishman, 
was  born  at  Kentmire,  in  Westmoreland,  in 
1517.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  where  ho  became  a  Fellow,  and 
was  chosen  by  King  Henry  VIII.  as  one  of 
the  first  masters  of  Christ  Church  College.  In 
his  youth  he  was  a  great  adherent  of  the 
Papacy,  and  was  singled  out  to  dispute  with 
the  Reformers,  and  it  is  said  that  Peter 
Martyr  was  more  afraid  of  him  than  of  any 
other  of  his  adversaries ;  but  at  last,  by  con- 
tinual study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  early 
Fathers,  he  became  convinced  of  the  truth 
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of  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism.  He  was 
ordained,  and  in  1552  became  vicar  of  Norton. 
When  Queen  Mary  ascended  the  throne 
he  went  abroad  for  three  years,  and  on 
his  return  became  Archdeacon  of  Durham 
and  vicar  of  Houghton.  Queen  Elizabeth 
offered  him  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  but  he 
refused  it,  saying  that  he  had  many  friends 
in  that  diocese  to  whom  he  could  not  grant 
what  they  should  desire  of  him  without 
injuring  his  conscience,  nor  refuse  without 
disgusting  them.  He  died  at  Houghton  in 
1 583.  He  was  noted  for  his  extreme  liberality 
to  the  poor,  and  his  eloquent  preaching.  He 
was  much  interested  in  education,  and  is  said 
to  have  always  had  twenty-four  scholars  in 
his  house,  whom  he  entirely  provided  for, 
and  six  of  whom  he  sent  to  the  universities. 
He  was  known  by  the  names  of  "  Father  of 
the  Poor  "  and  "  Apostle  of  the  North." 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  (Gerald  db 
Barri)  [b.  circa  1146,  d.  circa  1220],  was  the 
son  of  Giraldus  of  Windsor,  a  Norman  noble 
who  settled  in  Pembrokeshire  and  married 
Nesta,  the  sister  of  Griffith  ap  Rhys  ap 
Theodore,  Prince  of  South  Wales.  He  began 
his  education  under  his  uncle  David,  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  and  then  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity at  Paris.  He  took  Holy  Orders  in  1172, 
and  was  appointed  soon  after  to  the  Arch- 
deaconries of  Brecknock  and  St.  David's.  Ho 
spent  ten  years  in  the  Court  of  Henry  II.,  who 
had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  and  employed  him 
in  several  embassies.  He  was  afterwards 
preceptor  to  the  King's  son  John,  whom  he 
attended  into  Ireland.  He  wrote  a  description 
of  that  country  as  well  as  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  See  of  St.  David's  was  offered  to 
him  three  times ;  in  the  first  place  he  gave  it 
up  because  his  election  had  not  the  royal 
sanction  ;  in  the  second,  because  he  could  not 
get  his  nomination  confirmed  at  Rome,  and 
the  third  time  he  declined  it.  He  spent  his 
last  years  in  study  and  retirement,  and  died 
at  St.  David's  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

Girdle. — In  the  Romish  Church,  a  cinc- 
ture to  keep  the  alb  in  its  place.  Formerly  it 
was  a  narrow  band  of  silk  of  all  colours,  now  a 
plain  white  cord.  Choristers  generally  use  red 
girdles.     The  Pope  wears  a  sash  in  addition. 


l,  Joseph,  an  eminent  preacher 
and  writer,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  in  1636. 
In  1652  he  was  admitted  to  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  from  whence,  after  four  years,  he 
removed  to  Lincoln  College,  in  which  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  It  is  said  that  he  then 
became  chaplain  to  Rouse,  the  Cromwellian 
Provost  of  Eton,  without  being  ordained. 
Soon  after  the  Restoration  he  received  Holy 
Orders,  and  obtained  the  rectory  of  Wimbush, 
in  Essex,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1 662  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Frome  Selwood,  and  four  years 
after  to  that  of  the  Abbey  Church,  Bath  ;  he 
was  afterwards  made  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 


King  Charles  II.,  and  Prebendir 
cester.  He  died  at  Bath  on  Nov! 
He  was  a  writer  of  more  thai 
genius,  and  a  great  master  of 
was  the  author  of  several  worl 
Orientalis,  a  treatise  on  the  pre-< 
souls,  published  in  1662 ;  Scepsis  8 
Confessed  lgnoranc4  the  Way  to  St 
siderations  touching  the  Being  of  \ 
Witchcraft;  Sadducismus  Triumpl 
at  modern  Sadduceeism ;  Plus  I 
Progress  and  Advancement  of  Km 
the  Bays  of  Aristotle  ;  and  several 

Glassites.    [Samdbmanians/ 

Glastonbury.— A  small  tow 
set,  famous  for  the  great  abbey  whi 
flourished  there.  Dr.  E.  A.  Ft 
pointed  out  [English  Towns  an 
p.  77]  that  this  abbey  has  an  in 
tiyely  unique.  After  speaking  of 
Tintern,  of  Westminster  and  Can 
goes  on : — "  We  know  their  begi 
know  their  founders;  their  bit 
very  legends,  do  not  dare  to  tn 
foundations  beyond  the  time  o 
coming  into  this  island.  .  .  At  ( 
alone,  among  the  great  churches 
we  feel  instinctively  that  on  thi 
name  of  England  is  out  of  plao 
with  easy  steps  from  the  realm  of , 
the  realm  of  Ine."  Here,  on  1 
Avalon,  as  it  was  called,  Joseph  of 
was  said  to  have  preached  and  < 
famous  Glastonbury  Thorn,  whic 
stroyed  during  the  Civil  Wars,  wsi 
the  staff  brought  by  Joseph  of  . 
from  Palestine,  and  was  popularly 
blossom  on  Christmas  Day.  Gra 
flourish  in  the  neighbouring  garde 
was  the  shelter-place  of  the  Britia 
when  they  were  persecuted  and  c 
by  the  pagan  English.  Here, 
Arthur,  their  champion,  is  said  to 
buried,  and  for  ages  his  tomb  was  i 
was  held  in  high  honour  all  th 
troubled  days  of  the  "  mRlring  of 
and  its  history  is  glorified  by  its 
with  the  great  Dunstan.  The  si 
ruin  at  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII 
the  most  shameful  passages  in  that 
nals.  Its  last  abbot,  Whiting,  a  m 
life,  was  hanged  on  the  top  of  G 
Tor.    [See  Froude,  hi.  247.] 

Glebe  [Lat.  gleba,  "turf,  soil, or 
— The  land  possessed  as  part  of  thi: 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice.  Accordn 
Phillimore,  **  every  church  of  coma 
entitled  to  house  and  glebe."  Us 
of  these  was  of  such  absolute  new 
without  them  no  church  could  hf 
consecrated.  The  house  and  glssf 
comprehended  under  the  word  "I 
which  the  rule  of  the  common  lavfl 
est  ut  unicuigue  ecclesiet  unus  mm 
absque   ullo   servitio  tribuatur"    1 
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as,  when  the  income  is  more  than 
the  incumbent,  the  whole  or  part 
tnds  may  be  excepted  out  of  the 
id  to  augment  any  poor  adjoining 
»  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  parson 
le  to  the  vicar,  although  endowed 
iefe  in  the  parish,  nor  vice  versd, 
im  of  the  canon  law  "  that  the 
not  pay  tithes  to  the  Church ; 
used  out,  it  shall  pay  tithes  as 
When  land  is  needed  for  the 
louse  for  the  incumbent,  glebe 
a  purchase  this  land ;  and  it  is 
at  glebe  lands  may  be  exchanged 
i,  either  in  or  out  of  the  parish, 
of  any  incumbency  does  not 
itute  acres,  the  incumbent  may 
not  exceeding  twenty  acres, 
rom  that  time  belong  to  the 
freehold.  When  the  land-tax 
)f  any  living  belonging  to  col- 
redeemed,  it  may  be  provided 
9  of  any  lands  belonging  to  it, 
rent-charge,  but  such  colleges 
ed  to  a  rent-charge  out  of  the 


j. — The  hymn  at  the 
mm  union  Service,  Glory  be  to 
This  is  a  hymn  of  unques- 
rigin— one,  therefore,  which  we 
item  Church.  It  is  still  there, 
the  fourth  century,  the  usual 
a.  The  oldest  copy  which  is 
st  is  appended  to  the  famous 
S.,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
S.  of  the  hymn  read  thus : — 

od  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace, 
owards  men. 

Ihee,  we  bleu  Thee,  we  worship 
traise  Thee,  we  give  thanks  to  Thee 
eat  glory. 

,  heavenly  King,  Father  Almighty, 
e  only-begotten  Son,  Jesu  Christ, 
Shost. 

,  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  Son  of  the 
it  takes!  away  the  sin  of  the  world, 
y  npon  us,  Thou  that  takest  away 
the  world. 

supplication,  Thou  that  sittest  at 
«na  of  the  Father,  and  have  mercy 

>nly  art  holy,  Thou  only  art  the 
s  Christ,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 

i  between  this  and  the  form 
ire  owing  to  the  Latin  trans- 
be  seen  that  he  has  transferred 
i  "  Holy  Ghost" from  the  third 
9t,  which  is  not  without  some 
•hsrures  the  fact  that  the  last 
>tation  from  Phil.  ii.  11.  It  is 
ist,  that  the  hymn  may  belong 
tury. 

as  adopted  by  the  Western 
,  as  in  the  East,  at  first  used 
>rning  hymn :  ad  matut.  Omni 
a  direction  at  the  beginning  of 
;ury.    Another,    a    few  years 


later,  orders  it  to  be  sung  every  day  during 
the  Easter  season,  every  Sunday,  and  on  the 
greater  festivals.  So  in  the  Mozarabic  and  in 
the  ancient  Irish  Churches. 

We  cannot  tell  for  certain  when  it  be- 
came a  eucharifltic  hymn  in  the  West,  but 
probably,  as  far  as  regards  the  liturgy  of 
Rome,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century ;  in  the  Gallicanand  Spanish  Churches 
probably  in  the  eighth  century. 

There  are  several  variations  of  the  hymn 
found  in  the  different  Churches  of  the  West. 
The  following  is  from  the  ancient  Irish 
Church : — 

1.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and   in   earth 

peace  to  men  of  good-wilL 

2.  We  praise  Thee,  we  bless  Thee,  we  adore  Thee, 

we  glorify  Thee,  we  magnify  Thee. 

3.  We  give  thanks  to  Thee  because  of  Thy  great 

mercy,  O  Lord,  Heavenly  King,  God  the 
Father  Almighty. 

4.  O  Lord,  the  only-begotten  Son,  Jeau  Christ ; 

O  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  we  all  say  Amen. 
b.  O  Lord,  the  Son  of  God  the  Father,  O  Lamb 
of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sin  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  npon  us. 

6.  Receive  our  prayer,  Thou  that  sittest  at  the 

right  hand  of  God  the  Father  j  have  mercy 
upon  us. 

7.  For  Thou  only  art  holy,  Thou  only  art  the 

Lord,  Thou  only  art  glorious,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 
Amen. 


Another  form  has  this    addition 
middle : — 


in    the 


"Thou  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  have  mercy  upon  us,  have  meroy  upon  us, 
help  us ;  guide  us,  preserve  us ;  cleanse  us,  give  us 

Seace  ;  deliver  us  from  our  enemies,  from  tempta- 
ons,  from  heretics,  from  Arians,  from  schismatics, 
from  barbarians." 

[See  a  very  full  and  exhaustive  history  of 
this  hymn  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review, 
to  which  the  writer  of  this  article  is  in- 
debted.] 


i  ["  Glory  be  to  the  Father  "]. 
— The  Latin  title  of  one  of  the  primitive  dox- 
ologies  of  the  Church,  sometimes  called  the 
lesser  doxology,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
"  Gloria  in  excelsis."  Glorifying  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  together  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
was,  in  St.  Basil's  judgment,  practised  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  Apostles  themselves.  He  believes 
this  was  one  of  the  "  ordinances  "  or  "  tradi- 
tions "  for  which  St.  Paul  praised  the  Cor- 
inthians— as  they  had  been  delivered  to  them 
by  him.  The  earliest  mention  that  we  meet 
with  of  this  hymn  is  found  in  the  circular 
epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  concerning 
the  martyrdom  of  their  bishop,  Polycarp, 
from  whence  we  learn  that  he  uttered  a  dox- 
ology nearly  resembling  Gloria  Patri.  Poly- 
carp was  conversant  with  the  Apostles,  and 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Smyrna  by  St. 
John  the  Evangelist.  The  most  ancient 
form  of  this  doxology  was  only  a  single 
sentence  without  a  response — "Glory  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end.      Amen." 
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Part  of  the  latter  clause,  "  A*  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,"  was 
inserted  some  time  after  the  first  composition. 
The  doxologies  then  in  use  were  various  in 
form,  and  the  Arians  took  advantage  of  this 
diversity  and  wrested  some  of  them  so  as  to 
appear  to  favour  their  own  views.  They 
principally  used  one  which  ran  in  these  words : 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  by  the  Son,  in  the 
Holy  Ghost."  In  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Toledo  [a.i>.  633]  the  words  "  As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,"  etc.,  are  omitted,  but  the  word 
41  honour  "  is  added  to  "  glory."  The  West- 
ern Church  repeated  it  at  the  end  of  each 
psalm,  and  the  Eastern  Church  at  the  end  of 
the  last  psalm,  the  whole  commonly  running 
thus:  "To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, be 
all  glory,  worship,  thanksgiving,  honour,  and 
adoration,  now  and  for  ever,  throughout  all 
ages,  world  without  end.     Amen." 

Gloucester,  Bishopric  of. — The  distinc- 
tion of  Gloucester  as  a  cathedral  city  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  cathedral 
is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity,  but  for  many  centuries  preceding  the 
Reformation  there  had  existed  the  great 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Peter.  Tradition 
speaks  of  a  bishop  and  Christian  king  at 
Gloucester  in  the  second  century,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  Christianity  had  any  recog- 
nised hold  in  Britain  till  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  battle  of  Deorham  in 
577  swept  away  Christianity  from  the  Severn 
valley,  and  for  many  years  the  Romano- 
British  town  of  Cuer  Gleow,  or  Glou-ceaster, 
lay  waste.  Fifty  years  later,  the  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Worcester  fell  under  the  sway 
of  the  Mercian  King  Pcnda,  and  his  grand- 
son and  successor  Ethelred,  who  was  a 
Christian,  made  a  large  grant  of  land  to  the 
under-king  Osric  in  681,  on  condition  that  he 
should  build  a  nunnery  at  Gloucester  and 
make  his  sister  Kyneburg  the  first  abbess. 
In  767  the  nuns  were  driven  from  their  abbey, 
and  for  fifty  years  St.  Peter's  lay  in  ruins. 
Beornulph,  who  was  slain  in  825,  is  said  to 
have  rebuilt  the  abbey,  but,  instead  of  nuns, 
he  filled  it  with  secular  canons  or  preachers. 
Canute  is  said  to  have  driven  out  these 
secular  canons  and  to  have  substituted  for 
them  the  Benedictine  Order  of  monks  in  1021. 
The  first  abbot  was  Edric,  one  of  the  secular 
canons,  who  became  a  monk  in  order  that  he 
might  have  this  post.  This  abbey  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Ilanes.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Aldred,  Bishop  of  the 
Hwiecas,  commenced  a  new  abbev  in  the 
Norman  stylo.  About  1067  Gloucester  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Norman  invaders,  and 
the  abbey  was  seriously  injured  by  fire.  In 
1072  William's  chaplain,  Serlo,  was  installed 
as  abbot,  and  found  the  monastery  very  defi- 
cient in  funds;  but  the  Norman  kniafhts  who 
had  seized  the  neighbouring  Welsh  terri- 
tories quieted  their  consciences  by  donations 


of  land  to  Serlo  and  his  successor*,    tab 
then  commenced  the  work  of  restoration,  ui 
in  1100  the  church  and  monastery  were  » 
dedicated;  two    years    later   it   wu  agn 
damaged  by  fire."  In  1134  Robert,  Dobs? 
Normandy,  was  buried  here.     In  1216  Hisr 
III.  was  crowned  at  Gloucester,  and  in  Iw 
the  great  central  tower  was  commenced ;  it  m 
completed  in  1239,  and  once  more  the  its*  j 
church  was  dedicated  by  Walter  deCaatfapt  i 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  "  Very  little  w«k  4  j 
this  period  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  csftfri 
draL      The  burial  of  the  murdered  Kaf  j 
Edward  II.  did  more  than  anything  elei  w] 
the  welfare  of  the  monastery.    Thoaeiadirf] 
pilgrims  laden  with  offerings  came  to  ski 
shrine,  and  between  1329  and  1337  watts*] 
the  south  aisle,  the  earliest  specimen  of  All 
work  which  renders  the  choir  and  cloisUnVi 
unique  with  their  roofing  of  fan  trwojt. 
The  choir  was  built  between  1351  and  14ft] 
The  chronicles  of  St.  Peter's  terminate  wtt 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  from  that  tins*  J 
the  Reformation  we  are  dependent  on  Ldal! 
for  any  account  of  the  additions  and 
tions  in  its  structure.    Between  1421  and  10 1 
Abbot  Morwent  rebuilt  the  western  pot;' 
in  1460  the  great  eastern  tower  wu  ~ 
and  finished  in  1482,  and  in  the  latter  P>itrf] 
the  fifteenth  century  the  present  LadrCfcjsi 
was  built.    On  Jan.  4th,  1540,  the  mooMiayJ 
was  called  upon  to  surrender  to  the  spnkB) I 
with  Thomas  Cromwell  at  their  hesd;fllj 
next  year  the  abbey  church  was 
into  a  cathedral,  and  John  Wakeman,thela1| 
abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  became  Bishop  of  f 
new  See.    In  1836  the  Sees  of  Glouoesteradj 
Bristol  were    united  under  Bishop 
The  cathedral  has  been  restored  of  late 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 

List  or  Bishops  or  Glovcssto. 


John  Wakeman   .  1541 

John  Hooper       .  1551 

James  Brookes    .  1554 

Richard  Cheyney.  1562 

John  Bullingham.  1581 
Godfrey  Golds- 

borough  .  1596 

Thomas  Ravis      .  1605 

Henry  Parry        .  1607 

Giles  Thompson  .  1611 

Miles  Smith.        .  1612 

GodfreyGoodm&n  1625 

William  Ni  col  sou  1661 

John  Pritchett    .  1672 

Robert  Frampton  1681 

Edward  Fowler  .  1691 

Bichard  Willis    .  1715 

Joseph  Wilcockes  1721 

EliasSydall.       .  1731 

Martin  Benson    .  1785 

James  Johnson    .  1752 

Gnofidmaolii  [Gr.  gn6*u,  "  knowledge;' 
and  maehoi,  ** fighters"]. — A  sect 
knowledge,  that  is  to  the  science  of  01 
ity,  pronouncing  good  works  all  that  w*iii 
cossary.  They  were  formed  from  a 
against  the  Gnostic,  Antiochian,  and 
drian  schools  of  theologians.  Another 
for  them  is  the  Rhetorians,  so  called  frost 


William  Warto 
ton  • 

James  Tories 

Samuel  BaUtfu . 

Bichard  Besdos . 

Geo.  Isaac  Hart- 
iogford 

Henry  Byder     . 

Christopher  Beta- 
ell     .      -     • 

James  Hear; 
Monk 

InlSSSnebeonel 
of  the  united  «•< 
Glovcistib 

Bm  BTOL. 

Charles  Barisf  • 

William     Tb*» 

son    .      •      * 

Charles  J.  Bbeott 
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ter,  Rhetorius  of  Alexandria,  whom  St. 
anasius  speaks  of  as  holding  the  opinion 
;  doctrines  are  of  no  consequence,  and  that 
wretics  are  light  in  their  own  way. 

laostics  derived  their  name  from  the 
^ordinary  religious  knowledge  {gnfaie) 
eh  they  claimed  to  possess.  The  term  is 
Hie  name  of  any  one  particular  sect,  but 
er  of  a  number  of  sects  who  all  accepted 
tin  main  principles,  but  differed  from  one 
her  on  particular  points,  each  sect  follow- 
its  own  founder.  Said  to  have  been  origin- 
propagated  by  Simon  Magus,  Gnosti- 
i  spread  through  the  greater  part  of 
stendom,  rising  to  its  greatest  height 
tt  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and 
ng  almost  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
It  was  more  a  distinct  religious 
9m  than  a  heresy,  but  its  acceptance  of 
»of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
ifcr  made  it  a  source  of  great  trouble  to 
Cluuch.  It  had  some  good  effects,  how- 
,  in  causing  the  Faith  to  be  more  carefully 
lined  and  more  clearly  defined, 
i.  Paul  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Gnosticism 
a  he  speaks,  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  of 
9  opposition  of  science  {gnosis)  falsely  so- 
ld* [1  Tim.  vi.  20],  and  of  "fables  and 
en  genealogies "  [1  Tim.  i.  4];  and 
n,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  of 
ikwophy  and  vain  deceit"  [Col.  ii.  8J. 
or  knowledge  of  the  system  is  derived 
i  the  works  of  its  opponents,  as  no  Gnostic 
rags  have  come  down  to  us.  It  may  be 
ribed  as  a  combination  of  the  notions  of 
ent  philosophy,  Magian  theories,  Judaism, 
Christianity.  In  it  the  Oriental  hypo- 
ea  concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the 
nlations  of  Plato  and  of  Philo  of  Alex- 
ria,  were  blended  with  the  Christian  doc- 
e  of  Redemption,  and  the  resulting  systems 
une  very  popular  with  those  who  had 
ime  weary  of  philosophy,  but  who  yet 
Id  not  bring  themselves  to  receive  the 
istian  faith. 

lie  great  home  of  Gnosticism  was  Egypt, 
tkmlarly  Alexandria.  The  founders  of  its 
serous  sects  were  almost  all  either  Africans 
Asiatics.    The  most  renowned  were  : — 

Asiatics  :— 

1.  Satvminus,  who  flourished  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century. 

2.  BardfMine*,  under  Marcus  Aurelius. 

3.  Marcio*,  under  Antoninus  Pius. 

4.  latum  (founder   of  the  Encratites),  in 
the  mi  idle  of  the  second  century. 

5.  Ortnf  fciu,  at  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. 

Atkicass  :— 

1.  BasiluJUt,  under  Hadrian  and  Antoninus 

Pius. 
X,  Carjutcraim,  under  Hadrian. 
3.   VaXeniinu*,  under  Antoninus  Pius. 

Ebionites,  a  Judaising  sect,  are  also 
Hy  included  amongst  the  Gnostics. 
9iriTS8.]  The  main  points  of  the  Gnostic 
m  were  substantially  aa  follows : — 


1.  Affecting  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity — 
That  there  was  one  Eternal  and  Supreme 

Deity,  from  whom  emanated  a  graduated 
series  of  existences  called  iEons ;  which 
iEons  were  to  be  regarded  as  manifestations 
of  particular  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and 
together  constituted  the  Pleroma,  or  Fulness 
of  the  Godhead.  Their  number  was  variously 
given,  Valentinus  fixing  it  at  thirty,  Basil- 
ldes  at  365. 

2.  Affecting  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion— 

That  matter  was  essentially  evil,  the  world 
and  all  material  things  having  been  created 
by  a  fallen  iEon  (or,  according  to  some,  by 
an  evil  power  who  had  existed  from  all 
eternity).  As  a  deduction  from  this,  they 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  con- 
sidering the  body  as  a  prison  formed  by  the 
Demiurge,  or  fallen  creator,  for  the  confine- 
ment of  the  soul. 

3.  Affecting  the  Doctrine  of  the  Incarna- 
tion— 

The  above  also  led  to  erroneous  views  con- 
cerning our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  could 
not  believe  that  a  divine  nature  could  unite 
with  a  material  (and  therefore  evil)  body. 
Accordingly  two  solutions  of  the  difficulty 
were  proposed : — 

a.  That  Christ  was  human,  but  not  divine, 
that  He  was  merely  a  man,  on  whom  the 
divinity  descended  at  His  baptism  in  the  form 
of  a  dove,  leaving  Him  before  the  Crucifixion. 
This  view  was  held  by  the  Ebionites,  Basili- 
dians,  Carpocratians,  and  Cerinthians. 

b.  That  Christ  was  divine,  but  not  human  ; 
that  His  Body  was  not  material,  but — 

[1J  An  unsubstantial  hantom,  which  only 
seemed  to  be  human. 

This  was  the  view  of  Saturninus,  the  En- 
cratites, and  Marcionites,  and  they  were  hence 
called  Docetce,  from  a  Greek  word  meaning 
"  to  soem." 

[2]  Formed  of  heavenly  elements,  like 
those  of  the  angels  who  appeared  to  men. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Bardesanes  and 
Valentinus. 

4.  Affecting   the  Doctrine  of  the  Redemp- 
tion— 

That  Christ's  mission  was  not  to  die  for  sin, 
but  to  impart  to  man  a  knowledge  of  His  hea- 
venly origin,  and  to  instruct  him  how  to 
regain  his  lost  condition.  Those  who  attained 
this  knowledge  were  saved.  Salvation  was 
the  result,  not  of  a  sacrifice,  but  of  gudsis. 

The  rules  of  life  deduced  from  the 
foregoing  principles  were  of  two  opposite 
kinds: — 

a.  The  followers  of  Bardesanes  and  Satur- 
ninus, and  tho  Ebionites,  Encratites,  and 
Marcionites  considered  it  their  duty  to  resist 
the  influence  of  the  Demiurge  by  mortifying 
the  body.  They  condemned  marriage,  and 
practised  the  greatest  austerities. 

b.  The  Basilidians,  Valentinians,  Carpocra- 
tians, and  Corinthians,  on  the  other  hand, 
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regarding  themselves  as  possessing  saving 
"gnosis,"  held  that  all  actions  were  indif- 
ferent. They  therefore  indulged  in  all 
kinds  of  vicious  practices  and  disgusting 
immoralities,  which  were  doubtless  the  cause 
of  many  of  the  charges  brought  against  the 
early  Christians. 

The  Corinthians  also  taught  the  doctrine  of  a 
millennium  to  be  passed  in  sensual  pleasures. 

The  Gnostics,  as  a  rule,  rejected  the  Old 
Testament,  as  given  under  the  influence  of 
the  Demiurge.  They  usually  accepted  the 
Now  Testament,  excepting,  in  some  cases,  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  They  all  made  use  of 
apocryphal  books  and  spurious  gospels  which 
supported  their  views. 

Qt>d. — It  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Superior  Being 
or  Beings  must  be  the  basis  of  all  religion, 
properly  so  called.  Any  movement  of  the 
soul  after  improvement,  after  that  which 
satisfies  its  longings,  must  have  its  basis 
in  such  a  belief  in  some  form.  The  two 
great  principles  of  religious  belief  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  world  are  Polytheism 
and  Monotheism — i.e.  the  belief  in  "gods 
many  and  lords  many,"  which  characterised 
heathenism ;  and  that  in  One  Supreme  Self- 
existent  Being,  which  is  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  every  form  of  Christianity.  Outside 
these  we  have  the  negation  which,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  has,  and  always  has  had,  its  pro- 
fessors, which  declares  "  There  is  no  God,"  or 
else  which  says,  "  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
such  a  one."    [Agnostic] 

When  we  come  to  examine  into  the  grounds 
of  belief  in  Deity,  we  first  of  all  have  a  right 
to  say  that  this  belief  is  in  possession  of  the 
field.  However  we  account  for  it,  it  is  un- 
questionably the  fact  that  all  over  the  world, 
as  far  as  history  takes  us  back,  mankind  have 
always  believed  in  God,  and  have  entered  into 
speculations  to  know  more  of  Him.  Hindoos, 
and  Chinese  philosophers,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Latins,  gave  themselves  with  eagerness  to  the 
inquiry.  Tho  epoch  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
found  one  people — the  Jews— strenuously  as- 
serting that  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that 
worship  of  other  gods  is  a  hateful  supersti- 
tion. The  religion  which  Christ  preached 
affirmed  this  doctrine,  and  the  civilised  world 
has  accepted  it ;  and  thus,  as  we  have  said, 
tho  belief  in  God  is  in  possession.  Man  is 
naturally  a  religious  being — a  God-worship- 
per— however  ho  camo  to  bo  so  ;  and  the  feet 
is  of  tremendous  significance,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  God  should  thus  belong,  as  it  were,  to 
the  consciousness  of  humanity  at  large. 

Christianity,  however,  came  into  direct 
conflict  with  many  of  the  popular  religious 
beliefs  current  at  its  birth,  and  thus  when  its 
doctrine  of  one  God  was  called  in  question,  it 
became  necessary  to  offer  reasons  for  such 
belief.  In  this  controversy  the  strongest 
point    was,   there  can  be   little  doubt,   the 


Christian  doctrine  of  sin  and  of  Ck 
tude  in  regard  to  it.  It  seems  so  a 
us  now  to  believe  that,  if  there  be  a 
must  be  a  just  and  moral  Being,  tb 
in  danger  of  forgetting  that  this  Of 
is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  confined  tc 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  revelation, 
ancient  heathen  the  matter  by  n 
appeared  in  this  light:  his  gods, 
sented  to  him,  were  swayed  far 
vindictive,  selfish,  and  other  persona] 
than  by  moral  motives.  No  man 
certain  that  he  was  not  innocently 
some  deity,  even  in  striving  to  ] 
some  other,  and  thereby  entailing  m 
misfortune  on  himself  for  the  rest  o 
and  the  awful  problem  which  for  a  1 
Job  powerless  in  its  grasp,  of  recon 
justice  of  God  with  the  misfortunes  o 
eous  man,  could  never  have  com 
pagan  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason 
necessity  that  his  deities  should  act  rij 
would  not  have  entered  his  coi 
Only  a  few  of  the  rarest  spirits  of 
had  made  any  approach  to  idea 
taught  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  But 
truth  was  once  clearly  stated,  as  it  v 
early  Christians,  it  appealed  at  on 
conscience  of  men.  The  Christians  g 
arguments  against  the  old  gods ;  he 
strove,  under  the  form  of  Nbo-Plai 
reconstruct  a  new  basis  on  whfci 
itself,  but  it  failed,  and  gave  place 
scepticism.  Thenceforth  the  wa 
Christianity  was  not  with  Polythi 
with  Negation  and  Unbelief. 

The  earliest  argument  adduced  by  I 
apologists  was  that  of  the  cottsciena- 
in  God  is  an  opinion  implanted  in  ti 
of  men."  Cardinal  Newman  says 
belief  in  God  presents  more  intellect 
culties  than  any  other  belief,  and  j 
certain  to  him  as  the  certainty  of 
existence.  This  is,  in  fact,  making 
in  God  a  part  of  the  moral  conea 
and  probably  this  may  be  regart 
view  accepted  by  the  general  void 
kind.  The  conviction  is  in  man. 
sciousness  of  himself  involves  the  o 
ness  of  a  power  which  is  not  himm 
has  an  objective  existence.  The  1 
sciousness  of  imperfection  involve!  ■ 
perfection  which  must  exist,  above  a 
all  things.  We  can  conceive  the  «i 
a  perfect  Being;  and  such  concept 
not  be  if  there  were  no  ground  far 
is  known  as  the  Ontologiazl  argoB 
cognisance  of  an  existence  outsidi 
selves.  The  arguments  of  the  great  I 
come  to  the  same  thing  :  "  My  its 
beginning,  therefore  it  must  he* 
external  Author " ;  "  I  feel  myeel 
accountable  being,  therefore  then 
One  superior  to  me  who  can  M 
punish,  otherwise  my  existence  w 
contradiction." 
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to  this  is  the  Cotmological  argument — 
;  which  starts  from  the  sequences  and 
fits  in  the  universe.  Whatever  it  must 
ar  have  a  cause  or  be  self -existent.  The 
Id  is  every  hour  showing  signs  that  it  is 
•elf-existent ;  change  follows  change,  pro- 
log fresh  phenomena.  This  argument  has 
i  lately  much  strengthened  by  the  modern 
imery  of  what  is  called  the  "  dissipation 
mergy,"'  which  involves  as  a  necessary 
eqnenoe  the  fact  that  the  present  constitu- 

of  things  cannot  have  lasted  from 
atty,  but  must  have  had  a  beginning 
ime.  Otherwise  "the  great  clock  must 
l  run  down"  an  eternity  ago.  Hcnco 
■re  led  back  step  by  step  to  an  ulti- 
a  cause  of  all  things,  whose  self-exist- 
i  is   thus  demonstrated.      Paley  carried 

principle  another  stop.  The  order,  ho 
tended,  and  arrangement  of  the  universe, 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  all  prove 
t  a  wise  and  benevolent  Intelligence 
(fead  the  world.  This  is  the  substance  of 
JMmrui  Theology — the  teleologies!  "ar- 
from  design."  Of  late,  however,  with 
knowledge  and  greater  development 
sensibility,  this  has  been  objected 
the  ground  of  the  multiplicity  of 
which  mar  the  happiness  of 
creation.  Not  only  earthquakes,  famines, 
fcflencea,  recur  again  and  again,  but 
prey  on  and  torture  each  other, 
the  watch  argument  unanswerable/* 
L  a  late  celebrated  divine,  alluding  to  the 
■nog  passage  in  Paley,  where  ho  supposes 
■an  teeing  a  watch  for  the  first  time  and 
■ng  out  the  design  of  the  maker.  "  But 
watch  keeps  bad  time,"  was  the  retort  of 
apil  of  the  speaker.  "  Wouldn't  it  be  easy 
prove  that  the  devil  made  the  world  on 
•y^s  lines  ?  "  The  retort  is  not  a  sound 
t  and  yet  there  is  a  measure  of  truth 
%.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  sterner 
L  apparently  cruel  facta  of  Nature  do 
ta  with  awful  force  upon  many  minds, 
ich  are  thereby  deterred  from  believing 
a  benevolent  Creator:  and  even  Mr. 
J,  who  held  that  thero  were  many  ap- 
art   tokens    of    design,    adaptation,   and 

benevolence,  was  himself  brought  to  the 
ion  that  the  power  of  a  Being  who  had 
such  proofs  of  goodwill,  must  be 
Hed  by  conditions  over  which  ho  had  in- 
Irient  control,  to  account  for  the  phono- 
M.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  PalevV 
w  of  Nature  was  a  very  imperfect  and 
tial  one ;  and  the  difficulty  is  not  removed 
modern  ideas  respecting  tho  work  of 
neml  laws/'  as  is  sometimes  maintained. 
rould  rather  appear  that,  as  regards  the 
ati&n  Revelation  and  its  view  of  these 
Jems,    the   difficulty  has  mainly  arisen 

an   altogether    partial    and   imperfect 

of  its  field  and  its  scope,  which  has  been 

mch,  in  popular  teaching,  confined  to  man 

££-      Jt  is  said  that  the  contradictions 


and  difficulties  of  which  we  have  spoken  find 
their  explanation  in  this  Revelation,  which 
declares  that  through  certain  causes  man- 
kind has  become  alienated  from  its  Creator, 
and  thereby  has  become  subject  to  sorrow 
and  pain.  [Sin.  ]  But  the  Christian  believes 
that  God  has  restored  mankind  to  a  knowledge 
of  Himself  through  Christ,  who  came  into 
the  world  for  the  very  purpose  of  revealing 
the  nature  and  character  of  God.  He 
revealed  God  as  tho  Father,  which  involves 
the  great  truth  of  the  theologian—**  God  is 
Love."  This  is  true.  But  it  is  too  commonly 
taught  as  if  man  alone  required  such  a  remedial 
and  elevating  agency  :  it  has  been  proclaimed 
in  thousands  of  pulpits  that  "man  alone  is 
out  of  joint"  with  the  purposes  of  Creation, 
and  that  all  other  creatures  "  fulfil  the  end  of 
their  being."  If  this  were  so,  there  would  be 
no  reply  to  the  argument  of  Mill  and  others ; 
for  the  moral  difficulty  arises  precisely  from 
our  being  unable  to  see  any  moral  cause  for, 
or  end  in,  so  much  physical  suffering  as  pre- 
vails in  the  animal  world  around  us.  But 
such  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  Revelation 
itself.  This  tells  us  plainly  that  tho  whole 
Creation  also  does  groan  and  travail  in  pain 
together — the  fact  is  not  blinked  ;  and  that  it 
also  waits  for  the  adoption  and  redemption — 
the  promise  to  it  also  is  not  withheld.  How- 
ever such  words  are  understood,  their  weight 
is  obvious ;  and  in  a  far  .wider  and  fuller 
recognition  of  them  than  has  been  usual  must 
be  found  the  Christian  answer  to  such  diffi- 
culties as  these. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that,  as  the  ages 
rolled  on,  it  became  a  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  must  still  remain  so,  for  current  concep- 
tions of  God  to  be  modified  and  perfected  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  time.  The  fulness  of 
perfection  cannot  l>e  seen  by  any  finite  being ; 
each  one  will  see  that  which  presents  itself  to 
his  eye.  Imperfect  conceptions  are  not  im- 
perfect because  they  are  partial,  but  because 
they  itrnore  or  deny  the  perfect.  Agnosticism 
and  Manichieism  were  distortions  of  Christian 
truths.  The  half-awakened  mind  of  medieval- 
ism, peopling  the  unknown  world  with  im- 
aginary dangers,  multiplied  mediator*  and 
intercession,  until  God  seemed  too  far  re- 
moved to  be  within  the  hearing  of  His 
creatures.  The  .Reformation  was  in  very 
truth  a  restoration  of  the  one  God  to  His 
place  as  tho  centre  of  all  true  theology.  But 
the  popular  views  of  earthly  government  then 
in  vogue  showed  themselves  in  a  notion  of 
(k)d,  which,  in  declaring  His  Sovereignty, 
ignored  His  Fatherhood  and  compassion. 
This  was  the  basis  of  Calvinism.  In  revolt 
from  it  came  the  Socinian  theory  that  our 
knowledge  of  God  is  imperfect,  but  sufficient 
for  practical  purposes,  and  that  morality  is 
tho  way  of  salvation.  The  inquiries  and 
speculations  set  on  foot  by  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury revolt  against  traditional  opinion  will 
probably  last  until  the  end  of  time.     [Dkism  ; 
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Pantheism.]  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
tho  crude  language  of  many  theological 
authorities,  of  more  than  one  school,  seemed 
to  present  God  as  if  separate  and  apart  from 
His  own  creation ;  as  if,  having  once  made  it 
and  "  ordained  "  laws  for  it,  it  might  nonce- 
forth  go  on  in  a  fashion  without  Him,  really 
Divine  power  and  authority  being  only  hence- 
forth to  bo  seen  in  miracle  or  other  special 
intervention.  This  subtle  practical  atheism 
was  entirely  foreign  to  the  Hebrew,  to  whose 
mind  God  spoke  in  the  thunder  and  whispered 
in  the  wind ;  but  how  far  it  had  permeated 
much  of  very  "  orthodox  "  theology  it  would 
be  easy  to  show.  The  reaction  to  the  Pan- 
theistic view,  that  God  and  the  Universe  were 
one  and  the  same — God  the  All,  of  which 
every  man  or  thing  was  but  a  part — was 
natural.  But,  on  the  whole,  Christian  theo- 
logy has  probably  gained  from  it,  in  learning 
to  see  everywhere  and  in  everything  the  mani- 
festation of  Divine  energy,  acting  in  the 
present,  and  bringing  the  Infinite  presence 
homo  to  the  very  next  neighbourhood  of  men 
— as  close  to  their  actual  bodies,  as  tho  Divine 
and  Holy  Spirit  could  draw  nigh  to  their 
inmost  souls. 

It  should  further  be  pointed  out  that  even 
the  Agnosticism  of  modern  days  has  also 
helped  to  correct  current  conceptions  of  God, 
and  to  give  to  them  in  some  respects  more 
worthy  forms.  As  an  argument  against  any 
real  knowledge  of  God,  the  Agnostic  argu- 
ment is  very  simply  answered.  The  groat 
leader  of  this  school  (Mr.  Spencer)  has  himself 
shown,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  physicists 
again  and  again,  that  the  Unknowable  con- 
fronts us  finally,  at  every  point  of  investiga- 
tion, in  the  physical  world  itself.  The 
Energy  that  surrounds  us,  the  simplest  piece 
of  Matter  we  take  in  our  hands,  alike  absolutely 
baffle  our  comprehension  at  the  last ;  wo  not 
only  cannot  know  what  they  really  are,  but 
cannot  even  grasp  any  conception  of  their 
ultimate  reality.  Mr.  Spencer  himself  [Firtt 
Principles]  very  fairly  demonstrates  this, 
and  the  demonstration  can  bo  carried  much 
farther.  But  we  nevertheless  can  know  and 
do  know  very  much  about  the  physical 
universe,  and  this  knowledgo  is  real  and  true 
knowledge  so  far  as  it  goes.  We  know  very 
much,  and  may  learn  yet  much  more,  of  the 
modes  and  manifestations  and  finite  relations 
of  tho  Unknowable,  in  their  various  forms. 
Precisely  in  the  same  way,  thereforo,  an 
Agnostic  is  bound  in  consistency  to  admit, 
that  though  in  essence  or  ultimate  Reality  we 
cannot  find  Him  out,  yet  we  may  know  much 
about  the  Infinite  God,  provided  only  there 
be  such  an  one  to  know,  as  Mr.  Spencer 
practically  admits,  and  that  He  chooses  to  be 
known  of  us.  Yet  there  is  much  in  tho 
Agnostic  argument  that  is  of  service,  and  is 
indeed  little  more  than  grave  and  just  rebuke 
to  a  coarse  familiarity  of  detail  and  precinior. 
of  statement  which  a  truer  reverence  for  God 


could  never  have  tolerated.  Diri 
written  pages  about  what  God  "c 
"could  not'*  or  "must"  do,  and 
"  must  be,"  as  freely  as  if  the  Diri 
were  altogether  such  an  one  ai  < 
Some  protest  against  this  was  neec 
even  in  less  gross  matters  than 
may  be  hoped  that  Agnostic  criti 
already  produced  a  tone  of  more 
caution  and  humility.  To  take  bo 
stance :  Mr.  Spencer  himself  has  pr 
strong  terms  against  certain  amrmtt 
respecting  the  "  personality  "  of  Gc 
trine  essential  to  the  very  heart  of  a< 
or  to  the  Christian  life.  But  in 
article  he  has  explained  this  protest  i 
what  unexpected  way ;  stating  thai 
he  had  been  understood  to  mean 
Inscrutable  Power  (the  term  which  1 
to  use)  was  a  Being  in  some  sense 
Personality,  his  moaning  rather  ' 
what  attributes  such  a  Being  posse 
be  infinitely  "above'*  all  that  w» 
such,  as  much  so  as  the  Infinite  is  i 
Finite  in  all  other  things.  In  such, 
there  is  something  to  learn  from, 
the  end  may  bring  real  gains  to 
theology. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  in 
those  means  by  which  God  may  b 
that  those  who  most  profoundly  *ta 
comparative  manner  the  progressive 
of  the  idea  of  God  in  history,  wili 
most  profoundly  struck  with  the  ft 
distinct  and  advanced  standpoint,  sti 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  revelati 
at  a  time  when  the  other  deities  reoq 
the  world  were  themselves  conceit 
sunk  in  sensuality  and  selfishness,  Um 
was  taught  of  one  God,  who  loved  r 
ncs8  ana  hated  iniquity,  and  who  wm 
the  deeds  of  sinful  men;  he  wis 
penetrated  with  that  idea,  that  the  mi 
of  good  men,  instead  of  being  to  him 
be  borne  in  sullenness  or  stoicism, 
heathen,  were  an  awful  moral  prohl 
faced  somehow,  and  wrestled  out  in  si 
spirit  as  a  fundamental  one.  It  it  M 
trace  the  same  amazing  superiority  fa 
detail ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that,  I 
Scriptures  have  been  collectively  in  f 
of  the  Church,  they  have  ever  stoodi 
such  historical  advances  as  havebs 
briefly  reviewed.  They  have  nam 
the  irreverently  familiar  declaration 
theologians  concerning  the  Divine 61 
attributes;  they  have  borne  contain 
mony  against  the  banishment  of  I 
His  own  "  common  "  world,  which  i 
ever  full  of  His  holy  presence;  f 
witnessed  for  ages  of  His  long  sulfa 
and  all  that  is  true  in  Agnosticism 
4 'written"  in  them  for  centuries; 
taught  to  man  the  limitations  to  1 
ledge  imposed  upon  him  by  the  CM 
his  own  intellect.    It  con  hardly  ■ 


ren  will  know  even  more  of  God 
tad  will  form  vet  more  worthy 
[  Him,  and  will  find  mors  in  the 
emsclves  than  we  are  able  to 
him  it  is  so,  they  will,  like  our- 
at  it  m  all  in  these  Scriptures, 
■q  for  tbeoi ;  aa  we  in  our  time 
iccording  to  the  capacity  given 
litica  like  those  are  absolutely 
tbey  are  simple  and  everyday 
ring  tho  Christian  Scriptures. 
rill  bo  weighty  to  every  really 
nd   impartial  man,  and  will  dis- 

id  respect,  on  its  own  merits, 
Scriptures  affirm  concerning 
be    known "    of   Him,   whom 

slew  clearly  allege  will  ever  be 
out.     [See,   further,   Trinity ; 

j  Cm«W] 

rod. — This  and  the  expressions 
t  is  followed  in  the  Niceno 
eaigned  to  assort  in  the  most 
i  the  essential  Divinity  of  tho 
n  of  the  Trinity.  Being  the  Son 
uly-begottcn  of  tho  Father,  tho 
Divine  nature,  He  is  therefore 
I,  "as  one  man  is  the  son  of 
ugh  after  a  spiritual  manner, 
ropapatcd  as  one  light  is  gener- 
ler,  without  diminution  of  sub- 
ated  from  the  Eternal  Essence, 
9  as  creatures  are  ;  being  of  one 
the  Eternal  Father,"  and  there- 
od  of  very  God/' 
■cely  necessary  to  remind  the 
he  above  expression  is  not  to  be 


of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,"  yet 
1  faith  recognises  no  God  but 
verv  design  of  this  portion  of  the 

set' forth  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
partaker    in    the    one    "Divine 

St..  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  was 
ncy,  a  village  in  Picardy,  in  the 
;r.  A  belief  prevailed  in  the 
that  he  and  St.  Medard  were 
s,  were  ordained  on  the  sumo 
I  on  the  same  clay  ;  but  no  men- 
ri  occurs  in  the  earliest  Lives  of 

and  Godard  attended  the  first 
rleans  in  511,  while  St.  Medard 
■crated  till  530.    Godard  waa  or- 

by  the  Bishop  of  Vormand,  and 
ftw,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth 
fleeted  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  Ho 

heathen  in  his  diocese,  but  by 

converted  most  of  them.  There 
ons  in  his  life  which  have  prin- 
ibuted  to  make  him  famous  in 

history.  First,  his  share  with 
,  St.  Vaast,  and  St.  Medarrl  in 
n  of  Clovis.     Secondly,  his  assist- 


ing, in  511,  at  the  first  Council  of  UrleHns, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  synods  ever  held 
in  France.      Thirdly,  his  consecrating  St.  LO, 

Jve  ~ 

th. 

Godard  died  in  630,  and  waa  buried  in  a 
chspcl  of  St.  Mary,  in  later  times  called  after 
him.  He  was  commemorated  at  Rouen 
with  his  reputed  brother,  June  3th. 

G  odea  a,  Anthony,  Bishop  of  Grasse 
and  of  Vunce,  was  born  at  Dreux  in  1605. 
He  entered  the  Church,  and  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, attracted  by  hie  preaching,  recommended 
bim  to  the  French  lung  for  the  bishopric  of 
Grasse,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  at  the 
end  of  1638.  The  towns  of  Grasse  and  Vence 
being  only  three  leagues  distant  from  each 
other,  and  the  bishopric's  worth  only  10,000 
francs  a  year,  Godeau  procured  a  Bull  from 
Innocent  X.  for  uniting  them  ;  but  the  clergy 
and  laity  appealed  against  the  union,  so  he 
contented  himself  with  the  See  of  Vence.  He 
died  of  apoplexy,  at  Vence,  in  1672.  Godeau 
wrote  a  great  many  poems  on  religious  sub- 
jects, beginning  with  The  Hymn  ef  the  Three 
Children  ,-  but  his  principal  work  IS  his  Ertlt- 
linttical  Hittort),  containing  a  history  of  tho 
first  eight  centuries.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and 
on  the  lives  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  etc. 

Godfathers      and       Oodrn  others. 


,  '  Prince  of  Lorraine  ;  the  oxa 
date  of  hia  birth  is  uncertain,  but  his  parents 
were  married  in  1US9.  Ho  gave  such  proofs 
of  an  invincible  courage  under  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.,  whom  he  served  with  great  suc- 
cess in  Germany  and  Italy,  that  he  was 
chosen  general  of  tho  expedition  which  the 
Clirietinns  undertook  for  tho  recover)-  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  BO, TO  foot  and  10,000  horse- 
men were  placed  under  his  command.  He 
sold  his  hereditary  dukedom  of  Liege  to 
Otbcrt,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  laid  out  tho 
money  in  preparations  for  tho  war.  He 
assembled  his  forces  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mi  unc  and  tho  Moselle,  and  thence  marched 
through  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary. 
The  Greeks  opposed  his  inarch,  but  he  at 
length  constrained  the  Emperor  Alexius  Com- 
nenus  to  allow  him  a  free  passage.  In  1007 
he  vanquished  Solymau,  Sultan  of  tho  Turks, 
and  took  Nicjea  after  a  mouth's  siege,  then 
Antioch  and  Edessa,  but  not  till  after  much 
delay  and  frightful  losses ;  in  four  years' 
time  he  had  subdued  Lycaonia,  Cilicis,  Syria, 
and  Mesopotamia,  which  struck  such  terror 
into  the  Saracens  that  tho  Caliph  of  Egypt 
sued  for  peace  by  his  ambassadors.  In  May, 
11)90,  Godfrey  reached  Jerusalem,  having 
then  onlv  40,000  men,  and  many  of  thoso 
unfit  to  fight,  and  after  a  struggle  of  five  week*' 


duration,  ho  took  the  city  by  storm.  By 
general  consent  of  the  chieftains  of  hid  army, 
he  was  chosen  King  of  Jerusalem,  but  he  re- 
fused either  to  bear  that  title  Or  be  crowned  I 
with  a  diadem  of  gold  in  the  place  whore  hie 
Saviour  had  been  treated  with  ignominy  and 
frowned  with  thorns.  In  August  of  the  same  , 
year,  the  Sultan,  seeing  how  Godfrey's  army 
was  weakened,  Bout  against  him  100,000  horse 
and  a  proportionate  number  of  infantry  ;  but 
they  wero  defeated  with  terrible  slaughter  at 
the  battle  of  Ascalun,  and  that  victory  guiocd 
Godfrey  the  nuiet  possession  of  the  lloly 
Land.  Ho  enjoyed  his  conquests  but  a  very 
short  time,  for  he  died  in  1100.  His  exploit* 
and  virtues  have  been  immortalised  by  'lasso 
in  his  OtruaalriiiHii  Libtrata. 

Godwin,  Fh.incib,  son  of  Thomas  God- 
win, Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  born  at 
Havington,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1561. 
He  was  admitted  student  of  Christ  Church  in 
1578,  and  after  taking  his  degrees,  was  or- 
dained priest,  und  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Sainford  Orcuia,  in  Somersetshire.  He  then 
bcuuiiu  sueeossively  vicar  of  Weston-  in- Zoy- 
lund,  sub-dean  of  Exeter,  rector  of  Bishop's 
Lidiard  in  1601,  and  Bishop  of  Llundatf. 
King  Juines,  in  1617,  translated  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford,  where  he  died  in  1633. 
His  chief  work  was  A  Catalogue  of  Me 
Jiinhp/14  of  England,  which  was  published  in 
1601,  and  dedicated  to  Lord  Biu-khurst,  who 
was  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  favour,  and  who 
caused  him  to  be  preferred  to  Llandaff.  Ho 
also  wrote  Xuneiiu  Inanimatiu,  or  the  Myi- 
trriout  Mrwiigtr,  Rnd  The  Man  in  thi  Moon, 
from  which  work  11  i shop  Wil kins  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  somu  hints  for  his  Ditcoccry  of 
a  yew  World  in  tht  Moon. 

Golden  Fleece.     [Military  Orders.] 
Golden  Logon  d.    [Lboekiw.] 
Golden  Number.    [Efact.] 
Oo  mar  la  til  or  Anti-Remonstranta. 

—The  opponent.-!  of  th.-  AnimiiiLiis.  They  take 
their  name  from  their  leader,  Francis  Gomar, 
who  was  bom  at  Bruges  in  1363.  Ho  com- 
menced his  studies  at  "Wtrasbiirg  and  Heidel- 
berg, and  in  1582  uainu  bi  England,  and  went 
first  to  Oxford  mid  then  to  Crim bridge,  where  ho 
took  his  H.l).  in  Lia  1.  In  l.MM  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Leyden,  and  he  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  violent  opposition  to 
the  uVtrincs  of  his  colleusiui'  Anniniiis.  Ho 
wa»  pr.-Bint  at  the  Synod  of  Hurt,  in  1618, 
and  was  tliu  main  instrument  in  getting  the 
Arminians  expelled  from  tho  Reformed 
Church.  He  Out.  lxunic  I'rufensor  of  Hebrew 
und  Divinity  at  Groningen,  und  died  there  in 
1611.  He  was  a  roan  of  great  learning,  und 
very  bigoted  in  his  views.  His  works  were 
published  in  Amsterdam  in  164ii. 


which  our  Saviour  gained  for  ni 
Bufferings  and  death.  Among  the  8 
was  called  Long  Friday — probably  on 
of  the  long  fasts  and  office*  used  on  tl 
The  commemoration  of  Christ's  s 
has  been  kept  from  the  very  fits! 
Christianity  as  a  day  of  the  stricte 
and  humiliation.  At  the  Fourth  Ct 
Toledo,  in  633,  all  those  who  only  fas 
3  p.m.  were  severely  censured,  and  * 
hidden  to  partake  of  the  Paschal  E 
Special  thanksgivings  for  the  Atones 
intercessions  for  all  men,  were  mad 
day;  and  later,  the  ainging  of  the  fit 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross  were 
The  three  collects  for  Good  Fri 
taken  from  the  Sarum  Use  from  the  ■ 
tary  of  Gelasius.  The  first  is  for  tit 
as  "  the  family  of  God  :  "  the  as 
"  all  estates  of  men  in  God's  holy  C 
and  the  third  for  all  "  Jcwa,  Turks, 
and  heretics,"  following  Christ's  en 
praying  for  His  enemies.  The  Epis 
xi.]  brings  forward  the  ancient  suiil 
type  of  Christ's  death,  and  show. 
through  His  intercession  there  is  a  * 
living  way  to  the  Father."  The  Gcs 
John's  account  of  the  Exjuninatks 
Pilate  and  of  the  Crucifixion  [Jul 
The  Proper  Lessons  are  [Gen.  xxii.  1 
history  of  tho  typical  sacrifice  of  la 
[Isaiah  lii.  13,  liii.  li]  the  prophet 
I  sufferings  of  Christ.  The  Second 
are  [John  xviii.,  which,  formerly, 
with  John  its.,  formed  the  Ga 
|  John's  account  of  the  Betrayal,  the  I 
tion  before  Annas,  and  the  Denis 
'  Peter ;  and  [1  Peter  ii.]  St  Peter's 
tion  to  all  good  works  on  the  faun 
Christ,  and  to  the  hearing  of  sufferii 
bore  them. 

In  the  Roman  Church  the  offictatij 
appear  in  black  garments,  the  altar  is 
tho  candles  are  not  lighted.  Afta 
pause  the  allar  is  covered  with  whi 
ami  passages  from  the  Old  and  Kr 
ments  are  rend.  Eighteen  nraver 
cited,  on  which  our  tbres  collects  a 
Those  for  the  Jews  are  forbidden  t 
kneeling.  Then  follows  "  the  Adorat 
Crops,"  which  is  now  divested  oft 
with  which  it  had  been  covered,  sal 
by  the  clergy  and  people  while  fce 
arc  sung.  Then  comes  the  Com 
the  Presanctified.  It  is  forbiddea  ' 
crate  the  Mass  on  this  day,  bat  ■ 
receive  a  Host  previously  eonseeni 
cording  to  a  Koman  Ordo  about  ike 
the  ceremony  ended  with  the  riles* 
niun  of  tho"  faithful ;  but  at  prrti 
forbidden,  except  in  the  case  of  sick 

Good  Works.— The  Twelfth . 

the  Church  of  England  expresses  tl 
which  the  Church  a'-ceptpd  from  I, 
which    uiny    be   token    as    an  at] 


theology  on  this  Buhji'tt.  Thefe-l- 
aaition  of  this  doctrine  is  taken  from 
irlley,  Margaret  Professor  of  Di- 
rford  : — "  Such  works  are  insepar- 
our  union  with  Christ,  but  then  as 
tat  union,  not  aa  causes  or  instru- 
r'o  art  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
i.*  '  Uo  that  ahideth  in  me,  and  I 
■.  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit ; 
t  me — separate  from  mo  — yo  can  do 
While,  however,  ws  regard  good 
lects  of  our  union  with  Christ,  we 
itnber  that  they  are  an  end  also, 
id  for  which  wo  have  been  united 
id,  if  so,  a  condition  uf  the  cou- 
'  our  union.  '  The  branch  cannot,' 
bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide 
<;'  but  yet  iu  fruitfulness  is  the 
le  cure  and  pains  which  the  vine- 
tews  upon  it,  and  therefore  a  con- 
(hieh  it  is  Mifforod  to  remain.  And 
isas  in  good  works  is  a  condition  on 
jo  suffered  to  continue  in  Christ, 
e  according 


of   r 


hHe  ft 
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t  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it,  that 
ing  forth  more  fruit.'  And  yet 
lien  indeed  follows  upon  the  fore- 
works  are  the  rule  by  which  God 
us  at  the  last  day.  The™  will  de- 
id  all  controversy  how  far  we  have 
the  end  of  our  now  creation  ;  bow 
e  improved  the  talents  entrusted  to 
ir  we  are  qualified  and  prepared  for 
om  into  which  '  Ihero  shall  in  no- 
anything  that  dofileth,'  where  '  the 
.1  be  all  righteous,'  where  the  mer- 
1  receive  mercy,'  where  '  the  pure 
ball  see  God,'  where  the  servant 
< '  improved  tho  pound  entrusted  to 
hate  gained  live  pounds,  ahull  bo 
io  reign  over  five  cities,  and  he  who 
I  ten  pounds  shall  have  authority 

ction  from  this,  the  Roman  Church, 
nuni-il   of  Trent,   declares    that    a 

already  justified  through  such 
a  as  he  docs  by  the  grace  of  God 

of  Christ,  whose  living  mem  her 
y  merits  increase  of  grace,  eternal 
tho  actual  attainment  of  eternal 
lies  in  grace."  Man  being  a  free 
BSiblo  agent  |say  tho  commentators 
lis  good  works  are  worthy  of  ta- 
rt the  rewards  promised  by  God 
of  all  proportion  to  the  work  of  tho 
>llows  that  thoy  are  of  His  free 
dues*,  not  of  His  justice.  Wo  can  - 
God  by  our  good  works,  thcroforo 
o  claim  upon  Him  [Luke  xvii.  7]. 
s  own  free  will  Ho  has  promised 

we  have  no  right  to  ask  [Luke  xii. 
v,  to  reward  good  works  with  life 
'lira.  iv.  S ;  Bom.  ii.  6 ;  Hen.  vi, 
auch  good  works  can  only  be  done 
ce  of  God.     God  moves  man,  not 


him.  but 
because  of  His  own  free  love.  But  having 
received  that  love,  and  thus  passed  from  death 
to  life,  tho  works  of  the  Christian  man,  bring 
the  fruit  of  Christ's  Passion,  each  and  all 
merit  God's  reward.  Ho  "walks  worthily 
with  all  pleasing." 

Goodwin,  Charles  W  [4,  1817,  d.  1878]. 
— A  learned  layman,  author  of  some  brilliant 
essays  on  philological  and  Eastern  antiquar- 
ian (especially  Egyptian)  subjects,  but  better 
known  generally  to  the  world  as  the  writer  of 
the  essay  on  The  Mosaic  Cosmogmyin  the  Etxuj* 
and  Ktrieirt.  In  that  essay  he  advanced  little 
or  nothing  that  would  he  questioned  by 
Biblical  students  of  the  present  day. 

Goodwin,  John  [4.  1593,  d.  1665].— A 
learned  controversialist  on  the  Arminian  side. 
He  gaiued  much  favour  with  Cromwell  for 
writing;  two  pamphlets  in  defence  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  in  tho  condemnation  ol 
Charles  I.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  living,  which  was  in  London, 
and  his  writings  were  publicly  burned.  Wes- 
ley held  his  theological  opinions  in  such 
respect  that  ho  has  been  called  the  "  Wiclif 
of  Methodism."  His  works  are  on  tho  subject 
of  Justification,  in  which  he  combated  the 
doctrine  of  Final  Perseverance. 

Goodwin,  Thomas  [b.  1600,  rf.  1 679].- A 
learned  divine  among  the  Independents,  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  a  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  but  disagreeing  with  laud's  views  he 
went  to  Holland  and  became  pastor  of  a 
Puritan  congregation  there.  On  the  breaking 
out  uf  the  Rebellion  he  came  to  England,  and 
was  made  president  of  Magdalen  Collr-ge, 
Oxford,  ana  was  one  of  the  Westminster 
divines.  Ho  is  said  to  be  the  Puritan  pre- 
sident depicted  by  Addison  in  the  Spectator, 
His  works  were  reprinted  among 

Puritan  Divinci  in  12  vols,  in  1861. 

learned  and  pious,  but  diffuse,  and 
probably  but  little  read. 

Gorham  Cue.-In  1817  tho  Rev.  G. 
C.  Gorham  was  presented  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  the  living  of  Brampford  Spcke,  in 
Devon ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Dr.  l'hil- 
IKitts.  then  almost  the  only  decided  High 
Churchman  on  tho  bench,  refused  to  institute 
him.  on  the  ground  that  ho  was  unsound  in 
doctrine  in  denying  that  regeneration  is  in  all 
cases  wrought  oy  baptism.     Mr.  Gorham  ap- 

Knled  to  the  law,  and  in  1849  Sir  Herbert  J. 
1st,  Dean  of  tho  Court  of  Arches,  decided 
■gainst  him,  on  the  ground  that  Baptismal 
Regeneration  is  undoubtedly  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Gorham  then 
appealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  tbo  case- 
having  been  again  argued,  judgment  was 
given  on  March  8th,  1850,  reversingthe  decision 
of  the  court  below,  on  the  ground  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  had  existed  among  the 
Reformers,   and  ever    since   among   English 
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Churchmun.  This  judgment  (which  gave  rise 
to  much  subsequent  controversy),  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  court  had  no  juris- 
diction or  authority  to  settle  matters  of 
faith,  or  to  determine  what  ought  in  any 
particular  to  bo  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  "  the  duty  extends  only  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  which  is  by  law  established 
to  bo  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
upon  the  true  and  legal  construction  of  her 
Articles  and  formularies."  The  two  Arch- 
bishops acquiesced  in  this  judgment;  the 
Bishop  of  London  did  not.  Mr.  Uorhnm  was 
in  consequence  admitted  to  the  vicarage. 
The  excitement  led  to  the  secession  of  a  few 
eminent  men  from  the  Church,  among  them 
two  of  the  Wilberforccs  and  Archdeacon 
Manning.  The  general  result  of  the  contro- 
versy, however,  was  a  pretty  general  agreement 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Dean  of  Arches 
correctly  embodied  the*  doctrine  of  the  Anglican 
Church  concerning  the  sacrament  of  Baptism. 

GMp6L— This  is  the  Anglo-Saion  literal 
translation  of  the  word  rvangtlimn,  which 
again  is  only  a  Latinised  form  of  the  Greek 
tiiayyiXiay,  and  signifies  "  good  tidings." 
[1]  In  its  widest  sense  it  signifies  the  revelation 
of  the  mercy  of  God  to  sinful  man  through  a 
Media,  tor.  [a]  It  was  also  applied  from  (ho 
beginning  of  Christian  literature  to  the  his- 
tories of  the  life,  actions,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, and  ascension  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
When  delivered  orally  by  the  first  preachers 
it  was  called  the  Gnpel  tf  Hit  Grace,  because 
it  flows  from  His  freo  love  [Acts  XX.  2*1 :  the 
Ooipfi  of  the  Kingdom,  as  it  treats  of  the 
kingdoms  of  grace  and  glory ;  the  Geipcl  of 
Vhritt,  because  Ho  is  the  author  and  subject 
of  it  [Rom.  i.  18]  ;  the  Gotpel  of  peace  rnut 
lalnnlioM,  as  it  promotes  our  present  comfort, 
■nd  leads  to  eternal  glory  [Eph.  i.  13  ;  vi.  16]  ; 
the  gloriom  Gotpel,  as  in  it  the  glorious  per- 
fections' of  Jehovah  are  displayed  [2  Cor.  iv.4]; 
the  ererlailiiiff  Getptl,  as  it  was  designed 
from  eternity,  is  permanent  in  time,  and  the 
effects  of  it  are  eternal  [Her.  liv.  61. 

In  the  ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church  the  term 
Gospel  is  also  used  for  the  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Evangel- 
ists, which  is  reud  after  the  Epistle  in  the  Antc- 
Uummunion  Service.  Formerly  candles  were 
used  during  the  rending  of  the  Gospels,  termed 
"  Gospel  -lights."  The  custom  of  singing 
"  Glorv  bo  to  Thee,  (J  Lord,"  before,  and 
"Thanks  be  to  Tlieo,  0  Lord,"  after  the 
Gospel,  is  purely  traditional.  The  first  men- 
tion of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Edward  VI.*s  first 


Gospel  Side.— That  side  of  the  altar  at 
which  the  Gospel  is  rend,  vis.  the  north 
side,  it.  being  understood  that  the  chancel  is 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church. 


some  cathedrals  a  olergymai 
always  to  perform  this  duty, 
customary  for  only  t 


Srincipal  reading  the  UospeL  Uk» 
eacons  when  ordained  are  autho 
"  read  the  Gospel  in  the  Church  of  C 

Gospeller  a.-  [1]  A  term  of 
applied  to  the  Reformers,  because  lb 
that  their  mission  was  to  preach  and  t] 
Gospel.  [2]  The  name  was  asaumec 
early  Puritans,  as  "Evangelicals''  w 
wards  by  a  party  in  the  Church,  it| 
that  they  represented  better  thi 
brethren  the  life  and  truth  of  tl 
Testament.  Bishop  Latimer  in  ooi 
sermons  speaks  sneeringly  of  th« 
Gospeller,  one  of  the  new  brethict 
than  a  rank  Papist."  Archbishop  I 
also  describes  them  as  "the  eaost 
obedience,  sedition,  and  carnal  liberal 

Goaadp  [A.-B.  (?«*-««  or  "GodVl 
One  who  stands  sponsor  at  baptism, 
lationship  between  a  person  and  bit 
was  called  goaipndt.  Formerly  msn 
forbidden  between  those  who  stood 
relationship,  but  the  law  is  now  abut 

Gothic  Architecture.  —  Th 
was   given  in  contempt  to  the  styl 

signaled  by  partisans  of  the  Classical 
architecture,  who  meant  it  to  aigoil 
barous,"  but  it  has  been  universally 
to  express  the  whole  range  of  medinr 
lecture.  There  was  an  attempt  mai 
rid  of  the  implied  alar  by  using  t 
"Pointed"  instead,  hut  this  never 
ground,  and  is  repudiated  by  the  best 
ties.  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  in  fa..*,  decs 
misnomer,  inasmuch  as  he  include! 
headed  arches.  He  gives  the  folk 
convenient  epochs  of    the  suceesnrl 

EarljNornuui  1010-1080 j  Decorated  ..  '■ 
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i  read  the  Gospel  for  the  day.     In 


It  will  he  soon  in  the  above  that  io  ■ 
the  stylos  are  made  to  overlap,  s» 
Transition  period  continues  in  M 
while  the  succeeding  style  haaslread; 
Mr.  Parker's  volume,  The  A  B  C  I 
Architecture,  give*  very  full  in! 
respecting  the  changes,  one  of  its 
merits  being  that  it  teaches  th 
how  to  discern  styles  for  himself 
only  real  way,"  he  says,  "of  th 
understanding  architectural  history 
about  and  see  the  buildings  themseh 

Go  tts  chalk.—  A  German  meat 
ninth  century,  much  esteemed  for M 
and  the  penetration  of  hia  genius, 
wards  accused  of  heresy  for  test 
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redesti  nation.  He  was  an  ardent 
Augustine  and    his    pupil  Ful- 

he  taught— [1]  That  God  pre- 
»ple  to  damnation;   [2]  that  it 

Saviour's  intention  to  save  all 
At  He  did  not  die  for  all,  hut  only 
;;  [3]   he  denied  the  liberty  of 

The  divines  of  that  time  were 
le  question,  some  (amongst  them 
Bishop  of  Troyes,  and  Ratram- 

of  Corbi)  maintaining  that  his 
well  understood,  were  the  same 
ogustine's  on  those  heads;  but 
■chbishop  of  Mayence,  believing 
f  heresy,  sent  him  to  his  Metro- 
icinar,  Archbishop  of  Rhcims, 
ned  a  council  at  Quiersy,  by 
doctrines  were  condemned,  and 
was  deprived  of  his  priesthood, 
jn,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where 
t,  persisting  to  the  last  in  his 
e  was  refused  the  last  sacraments 
ch  and  denied  Christian  burial, 
i  for  an  ally  in  this  persecution 
Duns  Scotua. 

el,  Claude,  one  of  the  best  mu- 
e  sixteenth  century,  was  born  in 
nte  in  1510,  went  to  Italy  as  a 
er  in  1540,  returned  to  Paris  in 
1562  joined  the  Reformed  Church, 
j  was  massacred  at  Lyons  in  1572. 
d  as  the  composer  of  tunes  to 
darot's  translations  of  the  hymns. 

John  B.  [b.  1817,  d.  1886],  an 
total  abstinence,  of  great  power  of 
i  a  native  of  Sandgate,  Kent,  but 
rica.  He  emigrated  to  the  United 
le  age  of  twelve,  and  became  a 
at  New  York.  Here  he  became 
in  his  habits,  but  having,  in  1842, 
pe ranee  lecture,  he  was  so  moved 
e  threw  himself  eagerly  into  the 
le  a  lecturer,  and  speedily  gained 
tation  as  an  orator.  In  1853  he 
1  to  England  by  the  National 
i  League,  and  stayed  two  years, 
b  Exeter  Hall  and  elsewhere  to 
audiences.  Returning  to  Amorica 
red  reputation,  he  travelled  on  his 
ough  the  States,  and  twice  more 
ngland.  Many  of  his  lectures 
ublished,  and  other  works  on  the 
crt,  and  he  has  also  written  an 
hy  [1842]. 
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i  derived  from  the  Celtic  fftrn,  ••  a 
and  in  old  English  was  applied 
ary  dress  of  both  men  and  women. 
>enth  century  it  became  the  dis- 
ss of  women,  but  was  retained  by 
pre  scholars  and  ecclesiastics.  It 
ticular  habit  of  the  Benedictines, 
assed  to  our  universities.  It  was 
oat,  reaching  a  little  below  the 
sleeves,  but  without  gatherings  on 
;rs.     When  degrees  came  to  be 


conferred,  changes  were  made  in  the  gown 
for  distinction's  sake,  colours  and  facings  were 
introduced,  and  hoods  (originally  that  part  of 
the  gown  which  was  drawn  over  the  head  out 
of  doors)  were  also  made  distinctive.  [Hoods.] 
Some  persons  again  contended  that  inasmuch 
as  the  sermon  was  part  cf  the  Communion 
Service,  the  preacher  should  then  wear  his 
surplice,  but  at  afternoon  and  evening  service, 
where  there  is  no  mention  of  the  sermon,  the 
gown  should  be  worn.  This  was  a  custom 
which  prevailed  in  "High  Church"  services 
a  few  years  ago.  Formerly  it  was  used  in 
church  as  the  preaching  dress,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  surplice  for  it  was  a  subject  of 
controversy,  which  has  now  almost  died  out. 
The  signal  for  this  controversy  was  given 
by  Bishop  Blomfield's  Charge  in  1842, 
when  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
surplice  was  the  proper  preaching  dress. 
The  discussion  turns  upon  the  question 
whether  the  sermon  is  a  part  of  Divine 
worship;  if  it  be,  the  surplice  is  clearly 
the  proper  dress.  But  many  contended  that 
it  was  not  so;  that  the  preacher,  who  once  was 
frequently  an  itinerant  monk,  was  not  an 
officiant  in  Divine  worship.  And  to  this  it 
was  replied  again,  that  this  was  only  because 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy ;  that  when,  by 
reason  of  better  education,  they  wore  able  to 
preach  themselves,  the  sermon  took  its 
rightful  place  as  part  of  their  ministration. 
The  question  has  never  been  authoritatively 
settled,  but  of  late  years  the  surplice  has 
become  the  usual  garment  at  all  services. 

Grabe,  John  Ernest,  D.D.,  was  born  at 
Konigsbcrg  in  1666.  His  father  being  Pro- 
feasor  of  Divinity  and  History  at  the  univer- 
sity in  this  town,  John  received  his  education 
there.  He  diligently  studied  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  and  was  led  to  doubt  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  ordination  of  Lutheran  ministers, 
so  he  resolved  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic, 
but  on  making  his  doubts  known  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  sent  three  Lutherans  to 
dispel  them.  These,  failing  to  convince  him, 
advised  him  to  go  to  England,  and  he  arrived 
here  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 
He  studied  at  Oxford,  was  ordained,  and  was 
made  a  D.D.  in  1706.  Five  years  after  he 
died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Though  Grabe  joined  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  still  inclined  towards  some  of  the 
Romish  practices,  as  prayers  for  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  anointing  with  oil,  confession  and 
sacerdotal  absolution,  etc.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  the  chief  of  which  was  an 
edition  of  the  Septuagint,  which  he  copied  from 
the  Alexandrian  manuscript.  He  also  edited 
Irenes,  parts  of  Origeny  Spicilegium  of  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  and  heretics  of  the 
first  three  centuries,  and  other  works. 

Grace  [the  English  equivalent  of  the 
Greek  word  charts], — There  are  various  senses 
in  which  this  word  is  used  in  Scripture,  but 
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the  general  idea  of  it,  as  it  relates  to  God,  is 
His  free  favour  and  love.  As  it  respects  men, 
it  implies  the  huppy  state  of  reconciliation 
and  favour  with  God  wherein  they  stand,  and 
the  holy  endowments,  qualities,  or  habits  of 
faith,  hope,  love,  etc.,  which  they  possess. 
Divines  have  distinguished  grace  into  common 
or  general,  special  or  particular.  Common 
grace,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  what  all  men 
have,  as  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  con- 
victions of  conscience,  etc.  [Rom*,  ii.  4,  1  Tim. 
iv.  18].  Special  grace  is  that  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  Christians.  They  are  by  God's  favour 
chosen  out  of  the  world,  redeemed,  pardoned, 
justified  [Kom.  viii.  28-30].  This  grace  so 
bestowed  becomes  the  principle  of  life,  and 
brings  forth  good  works  in  those  to  whom  it 
is  given.  Consequently  the  Apostle  exhorts 
to  "growth  in  grace  *' — that  is,  to  progress  in 
the  Divine  life.  Such  growth  discovers  itself 
by  an  increase  of  spiritual  light  and  know- 
ledge ;  b)T  tho  renunciation  of  self,  and  de- 
pondenco  on  Christ;  by  growing  moro  spiritual 
in  duties;  by  being  more  humble,  submis- 
sive, and  thankful ;  by  rising  superior  to  the 
corruptions  of  our  nature,  and  finding  the 
power  of  sin  more  weakened  in  us ;  by  being 
less  attached  to  the  world,  and  possessing 
more  of  a  heavenly  disposition. 

Grace  at  Meals  [l^t.  gratias,"  thanks "]. 
— From  the  earliest  times  Christians  have 
followed  the  example  of  Christ,  who  blessed  the 
food  before  partaking,  and  they  offer  a  short 
prayer  before  and  after  meals,  praising  and 
thanking  God  for  His  goodness  in  supplying 
their  wants. 

Grace,  Pilgrimage  of,  was  the  name 
given  to  an  insurrection  in  1536,  on  account  of 
its  religious  character.  A  dangerous  feeling 
caused  bv  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation 
into  England,  which  was  looked  on  as  heresy 
in  the  north,  had  long  been  growing  up  in 
Yorkshire,  and  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1536, 
two  commissioners,  Lcgh  and  Lay  ton,  were  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  tho  Act  of  Suppression  in 
Yorkshire,  while  others  were  appointed  in 
Lincolnshire  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire,  the 
excitement  rose  to  a  head.  The  rebellion 
began  in  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  spread  all 
over  the  north.  The  insurgents  drew  up  six 
petitions  to  tho  Crown : — That  the  religious 
houses  should  be  restored,  the  subsidy  re- 
mitted, the  clergy  should  pay  no  more  tithes 
or  first-fruits  to  the  Crown,  tho  Statute  of 
Uses  should  be  repealed,  the  villoin  blood 
should  be  removed  from  the  Privy  Council, 
and  that  several  of  the  bishops  who  were 
heretics,  should  be  deprived.  The  King  re- 
fused to  grant  them,  and  the  Lincolnshire 
rebels  subsided.  But  those  in  Yorkshire  in- 
creased daily.  They  were  headed  by  a  bar- 
rister, Robert  Aske,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
good  leader,  as  well  as  a  kind  and  benevolent 
man.  Lord  Darcy,  much  trusted  by  tho  King, 
and  other  nobles  joined  the  insurgents,  who 


marched  against  and  took  Hull  ant 
Henry  began  to  see  the  danger,  andi 
was  sent  to  the  north.  The  rebels  mir 
Doncaster,  but  when  there  found  Kotfc 
the  troops  ready  to  oppose  them.  Th 
disinclined  to  fight,  so  a  council  mi 
the  bridge  leading  into  the  town, 
rebels  dictated  their  terms.  These  v 
ried  up  to  London,  and  the  King  sent 
answer  of  general  pardon,  and  the  m 
a  parliament  to  be  held  at  York.  T 
persed,  but  again  rose,  and,  when  ti 
quelled,  Henry,  saying  they  had 
their  treaty,  executed  Aske,  Lord  Di 
several  monks  and  abbots.  When  1 
missioners  visited  the  abbeys  in  the  i 
year,  the  insurrection  became  an  « 
great  cruelty. 

Gradual. — An  antiphon  or  sent* 
in  the  Communion  Office  after  the  Epk 
deacon  ascends  the  steps  of  the  alts 
the  Gospel.  It  comes  from  the  Lati 
"a  step."  But  the  term  in  a  wider  at 
plied  to  other  parts  of  the  Eucharisti 
such  as  the  Introit,  Creed,  Glerit 
celsis,  Agnus  Dei,  etc.,  because  tl 
chanted  from  the  steps  of  the  c 
ambo.    It  is  also  called  G had ale  « 

Grail,  or  Graal,  The  Holy.— 
many  explanations  of  the  word,  sod 
it  from  the  old  French  gretl;  \ 
grayal;  Latin,  gradalU,  a  kind  of  < 
others  affirm  it  to  be  a  corniptk 
guis  regal  is,  "  royal  blood,"  which 
corrupted  into  satigreal.  The  8 
given  to  the  chalice,  said  to  have  bea 
from  heaven  by  angels,  which  Chri 
the  Last  Supper.  During  the  Mil 
many  legends,  probably  originated  1 
Map  in  the  twelfth  century,  were 
all  over  Europe.  It  was  said  thai 
Arimathsea  took  it  out  of  the  upper: 
used  it  to  catch  the  blood  as  it  flo 
Christ's  body  when  it  was  taken  d 
the  cross.  He  brought  it  with 
England,  where  it  gained  miraculous 
King  Arthur's  knights  endeavoured 
but  none  were  successful  except  Si 
who  was  the  only  truly  pure  seeker 
the  subject  of  one  of  Tennyson's  idyl 
hold  it  to  be  a  parable  of  the  Euchsi 
f  ying  that  the  bread  and  wine  at  thai 
have  been  changed  into  the  trss 
blood  of  Christ,  and  the  search  aftat 
Grail  is  explained  as  an  attempt  toi 
in  the  sacrament;  but  there  SM 
foundation  for  this  conceit. 

Gratian,  born  at  Chiusi,  is 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  * 
dictine  monk  in  tho  monastery  o| 
at  Bononia.  There  he  wrote  hia  h 
the  Decretum,  or  Concordia  JM 
Canonum,  wherein  he  endeavours  fc 
the  seeming  contradiction  of  the  sj 
to  this  purpose  he  makes  use  oJ 
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authority  of  the  Fathers,  de- 
ls, epistles  of  popes,  and  the 
>rs  and  princes.  Gratian  in 
unges  the  canons  more  with 
(semblance  of  the  matter  than 
e.  He  divides  his  work  into 
le  first  contains  one  hundred 
ions,  wherein  he  treats  of  ec- 

second  takes  in  thirty-six 
>th  the  case  and  the  method  of 
giving  judgment  are  treated; 
s  sacred  matters,  consisting  of 
,  which  he  calls  de  Cotwecra- 

was  engaged  on  this  work 
ire,  and  published  it  in  1151. 
tilt  the  originals  of  the  author- 
use  of,  and  consequently  mis- 
cil  and  one  Father  for  another ; 

cites  the  popes*  epistles  of  the 
ries  as  genuine,  which  are  now 
urious,  and  forged  by  Isidore 
?ral  authors  have  endeavoured 
•  mistakes,  particularly  Anto- 
i  in  his  book,  de  Emendatume 

:habd,  D.D.  [b.  1763,  d.  1829], 
h,  and  Regius  Professor  of 
inity  College,  Dublin,  author 
ogical  books,  of  which  that  on 
s  still  regarded  as  a  valuable 

168.      [TlTHBS.] 

rch. — A  branch  of  the  East- 
.v.].  Its  separation  from  the 
took  place  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
g  struggle,  since  known  as  the 
ioversy  [q.v.].  To  the  article 
1  of  Constantinople,  which 
he  Holy  Ghost  "  proceedeth 
*,"  the  Western  Church  added 
"  and  the  words  gradually 
ed  in  service.  In  the  ninth 
Leo  III.  was  appealed  to, 
1  the  disuse  of  the  words, 
>uncil  of  Constantinople  con- 
e  ;  and  the  matter  would  have 
rest,  but  for  the  jealousy  which 

Home  and  Constantinople,  on 
rh  the  former  revived  the  use 

The  Greek  Church  resisted, 
3pe  Leo  IX.  excommunicated 

Constantinople  and  all  others 
>  accept  the  Roman  doctrine. 
Michael  Cerularius,  hoping  to 
ence,  invited  legates  from  the 
o  Constantinople  to  negotiate 
*y  came  accordingly,  but,  en- 
ch  of  St.  Sophia,  they  repeated 
:nce  of  excommunication,  laid 
a  the  altar,  and  returned  to 
•ok  place  on  June  16th,  1054, 
me  the  final  separation  of 
;  may  be  said  to  date.  The 
loned  a  Council,  and  in  his 


turn  pronounced  excommunication  against 
the  Pope,  with  the  support  of  about  a  thous- 
and bishops  and  other  clergy.  Attempts 
were  several  times  made  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation, but  without  success.  The  Greek 
Church  of  the  present  day  remains  in  doc- 
trine and  ceremonial  almost  entirely  as 
it  was  at  the  time  of  its  separation.  The 
chief  points  of  difference  from  the  Roman 
Church  are  the  omission  of  the  "  Filioque " 
from  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  denial  of 
the  Papal  supremacy.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  and  of  the  Incarnation  and 
life  of  Christ  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Western  Church,  and  the  Greeks  follow 
the  Romans  with  regard  to  the  belief  in  Purga- 
tory and  in  the  Seven  Sacraments.  They  hold 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints  in  great 
reverence,  and  great  importance  is  attached  to 
the  sacred  pictures,  or  icons,  which  abound  in 
their  churches,  houses,  and  streets.  Beyond 
the  Nicene  Creed  there  are  no  doctrinal  tests. 
The  ceremonial  of  the  Greek  Church  is  more 
elaborate  than  that  of  any  other,  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  services  is  remarkable ;  sermons  are 
almost  unknown.  Threefold  immersion  is 
practised  in  Baptism,  the  Communion  is  ad- 
ministered to  infants,  and  in  both  kinds,  and 
prayer  is  made  standing.  In  other  points 
there  is  little  difference  from  the  ritual  of  the 
Roman  Church.  The  secular  priests  are  obliged 
to  marry  once,  but  not  more  than  once.  Monas- 
teries and  convents  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  monks  are  under  severe  discipline.  Many 
Christians  spend  their  lives  in  wandering 
from  one  monastery  to  another  in  their  pil- 
grimage, and  are  always  hospitably  received. 
The  largest  and  most  famous  of  these  buildings 
is  Troitsa,  which  has  numbers  of  churches 
and  a  university  within  its  walls. 

Gregory  I.,  Pops,  called  "  the  Great," 
born  about  550,  the  son  of  a  Roman  senator. 
He  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  logic  and 
rhetoric,  and  in  573  was  made  Prefect  of 
Rome,  and  in  581  Governor  of  that  city.  His 
ascetic  turn  of  mind  led  him,  however,  to 
embrace  the  monastic  life,  and  he  retired  into 
the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  which  he  had 
founded,  of  which  he  became  abbot,  and  made 
his  monastery  very  famous  by  the  austerities 
which  he  practised.  It  was  while  he  was  still 
a  monk  that  the  incident  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
slaves  in  the  market-place  of  Rome  occurred; 
and  Gregory  had  obtained  permission  from 
the  Pope  to  become  a  missionary  to  our 
island,  and  had  actually  started,  when  the 
people  of  Rome  insisted  that  he  should  be 
recalled.  All  his  patrimony  he  spent  in 
founding  monasteries.  In  582  Pope  Pelagius 
II.  dragged  him  from  his  retirement,  or- 
dained him  deacon,  and  sent  him  to  Con- 
stantinople as  Nuncio  to  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  He  acquitted  himself  well  in  this 
employment,  and  while  there  disputed  with 
j  the  Patriarch  Eutychius  concerning  the  nature 
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of  glorified  bodies,  Gregory  maintaining  that 
they  were  not  aerial  vehicles,  but  palpable  and 
solid,  though  supernaturally  spiritualised  and 
refined.  While  there  he  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  his  Magna  Moralia,  or  exposition  of 
the  Book  of  Job.  On  his  return  to  Borne,  he 
became  secretary  to  Pope  Pelagius,  and  upon 
the  death  of  this  Pope  was  unanimously 
chosen  as  his  successor,  Sept.  4th,  590.  He 
wished  to  decline  the  honour,  but  was 
forced  to  accept  it,  but  he  retained  his 
love  of  monasticism  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
During  his  popedom  he  convened  many 
synods,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  and  was  very  zealous  in 
checking  the  progress  of  heresy  and  delusion. 
John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  having 
taken  on  himself  the  title  of  (Ecumenical  or 
Universal,  Bishop,  Gregory  remonstrated  with 
him  on  his  presumption.  For  his  own  title  he 
took  that  which  has  since  been  retained  by 
the  popes,  Servus  Servorum  Domini,  i.e.  Ser- 
vant of  the  servants  of  the  Lord.  He  was 
very  energetic  in  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  596,  in  pursuance  of  his 
former  desire,  he  sent  Augustine,  Mellitus, 
and  a  band  of  monks,  to  England  to  convert 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  reclaimed  the  Spanish 
Church  from  Arianism  to  orthodoxy,  which 
was  proclaimed  at  the  Council  of  Toledo  in 
589.  In  Africa  he  opposed  the  Donatists. 
He  was  humane  to  the  heathen  and  the  Jews, 
and  laboured,  though  not  very  successfully, 
to  check  the  European  slave-trade.  He  was 
the  first  Pope  to  assume  temporal  power,  his 
title  to  which  was  gained  by  his  beneficent 
government.  He  found  Rome  in  a  hopeless 
state  of  continual  warfare,  and  he  procured 
peace  for  her.  By  his  influonce  with  Theodo- 
linda,  Queen  of  Lombardy,  he  effected  the 
conversion  of  that  country.  One  blot  upon 
the  fair  fame  of  Gregory  is  that  in  603,  on  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Maurice,  he  sent  con- 
gratulatory letters  to  his  murderer,  the  tyrant 
Phocas.  His  able  administration  and  care  of 
his  flock  at  Rome  deservedly  earned  him  the 
title  of  "  Great."  He  lived  in  a  very  frugal 
manner,  and  gave  the  revenues  of  his  See  to 
the  poor.  His  skill  in  music  led  him  to  re- 
model the  whole  system  of  sacred  music,  and 
that  which  he  adopted  was  named  after  him, 
"  Gregorian."  He  died  in  604.  There  are 
several  editions  of  his  works :  he  wrote 
many  homilies:  those  on  Ezekiel  and  the 
Gospels  are  extant.  His  Dialogues  were 
written  during  his  retirement.  His  twelve 
books  of  Epistles,  written  during  the  time 
when  he  was  pope,  furnish  rules  and  prudent 
decisions  on  many  points  of  discipline.  His 
accounts  of  miracles  show  too  much  credulity 
on  that  point. 

Crreffory  VII.,  or  Hildebrand,  was  born 
about  1020,  at  Saona,  in  Tuscany,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  of  low  origin.  He  spent  the  first 
part  of  his  life  in  Rome,  and  then  became  a 


monk  in  the  abbey  of  Crany.  On  s 
to  Rome,  Gregory  VI.  made  him  hi 
but  on  the  Pope's  death  he  once  mot 
to  Cluny,  and  there  remained  ooti 
Bishop  of  Tool,  who  was  nominated 
Henry  III.,  passing  through  Fran*, 
back  to  Rome,  imagining  that  lie  m 
a  serviceable  interest  for  him  in  I 
Under  this  pope  (Leo  EL)  Hildebrand 
great  influence,  and  also  doling  1 
pontificates  of  his  successors,  Yi 
Stephen  IX.,  Benedict  X.,  and  Ala 
In  a  word,  he  supported  the  popes' 
and  having  taken  upon  himself  tot 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Holy  8ee,  ■ 
absolute  administration  of  all  aft 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  as  well  as  I 
disposal  of  the  revenues  of  the  ( 
Rome.  Immediately  on  the  i 
Alexander  II.,  Hildebrand  was  m 
chosen  Pope,  without  waiting  the 
sanction.  Hildebrand  pretended  tl 
been  elected  against  his  will,  sad 
sengers  to  the  Emperor  Henry  I) 
whether  the  election  had  hu  apfn 
German  bishops  endeavoured  tfl 
Henry  from  giving  his  consent,  h« 
peror  perceiving  that  his  refusal  wo 
nothing,  Hildebrand  having  a  at 
terest  in  Rome  than  himself,  ji 
point,  and  he  was  crowned  July ! 
under  the  title  of  Gregory  VIL 

No  sooner  had  he  become  Fopti 
about  effecting  a  total  reform  of  £ 
which,  indeed,  was  greatly  needed, 
were  indeed  the  dark  ages,  and  1 
had  been  for  some  years  a  synoa 
that  was  corrupt.  Gregory  strofi 
a  strict  discipline  and  residence  of 
and  to  repress  simony  and  pin 
determined  to  remove  these  latti 
depriving  the  secular  princes  of 
which  they  assumed  of  dispoav 
bishoprics  in  their  dominions.  1 
summoned  a  council  at  Rome,  and 
pain  of  excommunication,  that 
princes  should  give  the  investitnn 
abbeys  by  conferring  the  ring  I 
and  thus  began  the  long  quarrel  1 
Popedom  and  European  princes 
right  of  investiture.  [Invbstrtji 
IV.  disregarded  these  threats,  a* 
to  appoint  as  before  to  bishoprii 
Gregory  summoned  him  to  Real 
for  this  conduct,  and  for  charj 
against  him  by  some  of  his  disafb 
in  Saxony  and  other  countries, 
dignant  at  this  assumption  of  tea 
as  spiritual  power,  sent  the  Pop 
defiance,  and  called  together  a 
Empire  at  Worms,  in  1076,  wl 
tended  by  many  bishops  and 
declared  Gregory  to  be  deposed* 
once  summoned  a  council  at  tht) 
solemnly  excommunicated  Hemt] 
of  the  Empire,  this  ■^tfncfr  m 
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months,  involved  the  forfeiture 

and  of  all  civil  righto.    His 

i  were  only  too  ready  to  avail 

the  Papal  sanction,  and  pro- 

a  new  emperor.   Henry,  there- 

rield,  and  started  off  in  mid- 

)astle  of  Canossa,  in  Lombardy, 

16  Pope's  pardon.  Here  Gregory 

ing  for  three  days  in  the  court- 

)w  before  he  would  £ive  him  an 

then  he  absolved  him  and  sent 

[enry's  submission  did  not  last 

it  and  defeated  Rudolf  of  Saabia, 

elected  Emperor  in  his  room  ; 

>mmenced  hostilities  with  the 

Led  together  another  Diet,  who 

Hildebrand,  and  chose  in  his 

i-pope   Guibert,  Archbishop  of 

>  took    on    him  the  name  of 
Hildebrand  had  a  supporter  in 

ird,  the  Norman  conqueror  of 
>uld  not,  indeed,  prevent  Henry 
with  his  army  to  the  walls  of 
o  successfully  defended  the  city 
After  a  three  years'  siege,  how- 
ot  possession  of  Rome  in  1084, 
ook  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
2rt  delivered  him  from  thence, 
withdrew  to  Salerno,  where  he 
)llowing  year,  1085.  His  last 
I  have  loved  justice  and  hated 
fore  I  die  an  exile." 
ter  of  Gregory  VII.  has  been 
y  judged  by  different  religious 
all  agree  that  his  reforms 
r  for  the  Church.  The  princes 
tops  of  his  time  naturally  looked 
iangerous  enemy ;  but  his  own 
t  him  as  a  very  religious  and 
nblamable  in  his  life  and  con- 
learned  canonist,  and  a  good 
i  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church, 
cnpline,  and  an  enemy  to  vice, 
writes  of  him: — "It  must  be 
e  Pope  had  a  great  genius  and 
he  was  constant  and  undaunted 
>n  of  his  designs,  well  skilled  in 
ns  of  his  predecessors,  zealous 
t  of  the  Holy  See,  an  enemy  to 
libertinism,  full  of  Christian 
seal  for  the  reformation  of  the 
e  clergy,  and  there  is  not  the 

>  think  that  he  was  tainted  in 
s ;  but  it  must  likewise  be  con- 
was  promoted  to  the  chair  a 

ly,  that  his  zeal  to  advance  the 
ie  Holy  See  made  him  overstrain 
,  and  undertake  indefensible 
he  was  the  cause  of  great  dis- 
til in  the  Church  and  Empire, 
ned  to  himself  a  power  over 
ites  which  he  had  no  right  to, 
?  ecclesiastical  authority  beyond 
."  Dean  Mil  man,  in  his  Latin 
•ol.  iii.,  speaks  very  highly  of 
md  aims. 
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Gregory,  St.,  surnamed  Thaumatukgus 
%.e.  "  Wonder-worker  "],  was  born  at  Neo- 
aesarea  about  210.  He  studied  under 
Origen  for  five  years,  learning  logic,  physics, 
mathematics,  ethics,  etc.,  and  he  also  attended 
the  Alexandrian  schools  for  three  years.  He 
gained  great  fame  for  his  rhetorical  powers. 
On  leaving  Origen  he  pronounced  a  *'  Pane- 
gyric" on  him  which  gives  a  very  good 
account  of  the  way  in  which  studies  were 
carried  on  then.  Gregory  returned  to  Neo- 
Caasarea  in  238.  Origen  wrote  to  him 
exhorting  him  to  employ  all  his  talents 
for  the  service  of  God,  and  to  study 
the  Scriptures;  so  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
solitary  place  in  the  country.  He  heard  that 
he  was  being  sought  for  to  receive  consecra- 
tion as  Bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea,  so  fled  from 
one  place  to  another,  but  at  last  yielded 
on  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  some 
time  to  prepare  himself.  C&sarea  was  a 
very  wealthy,  populous  town,  but  full  of 
idolatry  and  vice ;  and,  according  to  account, 
it  only  contained  seventeen  Christians.  It  is 
from  his  supposed  miracles  after  his  consecra- 
tion that  Gregory  gained  the  name  of  Thau- 
maturgus.  According  to  St.  Basil,  he  turned 
the  course  of  rivers  by  giving  them  orders  in 
the  name  of  Christ ;  he  dried  up  a  lake  which 
was  the  cause  of  strife  to  two  brothers ; 
and  his  predictions  of  the  future  made  him 
equal  to  the  Bible  prophets.  There  are 
innumerable  stories  of  the  miracles  worked 
by  him.  When  the  Decian  persecution  broke 
out,  it  is  gravely  related  that  he  and  his 
deacon  were  pursued,  but  that  his  enemies 
found  only  two  trees  in  their  place.  Gregory 
returned  to  Neo-CsBsarea  on  the  death  of 
Deems,  and  again  busied  himself  with  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen.  A  great  many  were 
converted  by  a  plague,  which,  it  is  said,  was 
stopped,  and  as  some  say  also  brought  about, 
by  Gregory  as  a  means  of  bringing  them  to 
renounce  their  idols.  Gregory  died  probably 
al>out  270,  leaving,  according  to  tradition,  only 
seventeen  infidels  in  Caesarea,  where  he  had 
found  only  seventeen  Christians.  He  is  com- 
memorated Nov.  17th. 

Gregory  is  the  author  of  some  "  canons  " 
directed  against  the  impiety  and  disloyalty  of 
those  whom  he  had  converted.  These  and 
his  Panegyric  on  Origen  are  his  only  works, 
though  others  have  been  attributed  to  him. 

Gregory  of  Betica,  St.,   Bishop  of 

Eliberi,  Elvira,  or  Granada,  in  Spain,  lived  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  he  became  bishop 
about  357.  There  are  three  writers  who  give 
very  different  accounts  of  Gregory.  One  is 
Eusebius  of  VercellaB,  who  praises  him  for 
the  way  in  which  he  fulfils  his  duties,  and 
specially  commends  his  zeal  against  all  sects, 
shown  at  the  Council  of  Arimioum,  and  against 
Hosius,  who  was  inclined  to  Arianism.  An- 
other is  Gams,  the  German  writer,  who  states 
that  he  fell  into  heresy  at  Ariminum,  and  with 
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Kestitutus  of  Carthage  and  others  signed  an 
Arian  formula  of  belief  in  359,  while  we  also 
hear  that  he  was  one  of  the  followers  of 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
Luciferian  treatise,  de  Trinitate,  which  is 
now  found  to  have  been  written  by  Faustinus. 
Gregory  died  probably  about  384,  and  is  com- 
memorated on  April  24th. 

Gregory  Naxianzen,  St.,  was  born  in  a 
little  town  of  Nazianzus,  in  Cappadocia,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  His  father, 
also  named  Gregory,  originally  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  the  Hypsistarii,  but  was  converted 
by  his  wife  Nonna.  He  became  Bishop  of 
bazianzua  in  329,  and  died  in  374. .  Gregory, 
the  son,  was  from  childhood  impressed  oy  a 
desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  Church.  He 
studied  with  his  brother  Csesarius,  first  at 
CsBsanea,  in  Cappadocia,  under  Carterius, 
where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  St.  Basil 
[q.v.],  and  then  in  Palestine.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  some  time,  and  then  removed  to 
AlexD^dria.  In  344  he  set  out  for  Athens.  On 
the  .  j  the  ship  was  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm,  which  was  the  cause  of  great  terror  to 
our  saint,  as  he  had  not  been  baptised,  and  he 
vowed  that  if  he  reached  land  he  would  again 
dedicate  himself  to  God.  He  studied  oratory 
and  rhetoric  there  for  ten  years.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  was  joined  by  Basil,  and  the  friends 
studied  together.  Basil  left  in  355,  and  in 
the  following  year  Gregory  returned  home. 
It  is  stated  by  some  that  it  was  at  this  time 
that  the  saint  received  his  baptism,  while 
others  place  it  at  his  arrival  in  Athens.  He 
for  some  time  resisted  his  wish  to  join  Basil's 
hermit  life,  feeling  that  his  duty  was  to  re- 
main with  his  father  and  mother;  but  at 
length  he  broke  with  the  world,  and  went  to 
his  friend  at  Pontus.  Here  he  remained  for 
some  time,  until  in  362  he  was  forced  to  be 
ordained  priest,  and  assist  his  father,  then 
over  eighty,  in  the  government  of  his  church. 
On  Easter  Day  of  the  next  year  he  preached 
his  first  sermon.  There  were  very  few  present, 
the  reason  being  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  disapproved  of  his  unwillingness  to  re- 
ceive Holy  Orders.  He  wrote  a  long  apology 
for  himself,  in  which  he  gave  four  reasons 
for  his  reluctance  : — [1]  Because  he  was  un- 
prepared ;  [2]  because  he  was  attracted  by  the 
monastic  life ;  [3]  because  he  was  ashamed  of 
some  of  the  clergy ;  and  [4]  he  knew  himself 
to  be  unfit  to  teach  others.  He  then  con- 
sidered the  duties  of  a  priest,  and  concluded 
with  the  reasons  for  his  compliance  with  his 
father's  will : — [1]  He  longed  for  the  people, 
and  knew  they  wished  for  him  ;  [2]  his  parents 
were  growing  old  ;  and  [3]  because  of  the  ex- 
ample of  the  prophet  Jonah.  In  370  the  Em- 
peror Valens  divided  Cappadocia  into  two  pro- 
vinces. Basil  was  now  Bishop  of  Caesarea, 
which  till  that  time  had  l>een  the  only  metro- 
polis in  all  Cappadocia  ;  but  upon  the  division, 
Tyana  was  made  the  capital  of  what  was  called 


the  second  Cappadocia.  Anthimu 
that  city,  called  himself  the  seo 
politan,  and  claimed  equal  rights  wi 
The  latter  took  this  opportunity 
new  Sees,  among  them  a  small  t 
Sasima,  on  the  boundary  between  1 
vinces,  of  which  Gregory  was  c 
bishop.  He  for  some  time  refused 
and  when  he  was  at  last  persuaded 
reluctant  to  visit  his  bishopric 
tempting  to  take  possession ,  Anthii 
him,  and  refused  to  allow  him  to  ] 
episcopal  functions  unless  he  acknoi 
as  his  Metropolitan.  This  Gregor 
do,  and  returned  to  Narianxut, 
became  coadjutor  bishop.  Earl) 
father  died,  and  he  waited  on 
bishop  should  be  confirmed.  A 
nearly  two  years,  he,  fearing  he 
elected,  fled  to  Seleucia,  in  Isauri 
spent  three  years  in  solitude.  Wh 
was  here,  St.  Basil  died. 

And  now  came  a  great  change 
The  city  of  Constantinople  had 
years  been  entirely  given  up  to 
but  at  the  accession  of  Theodorioi 
the  hopes  of  the  orthodox  rose, 
looked  for  some  pastor  who  c 
and  help  them.  Their  eyes  fell  o 
whose  virtue,  sound  doctrine,  an 
eloquence  had  already  made  h 
and  they  invited  him  to  be  tb 
He  withheld  for  some  time,  b 
length  prevailed  upon,  and  arrivi 
stantinople  early  in  379.  He 
session  of  the  church  of  Anastaai 
only  one  saved  from  the  Arians, 
his  preaching.  He  had  many  di 
cope  with,  as  the  heretics  joined 
denounce  him,  and  sometimes  a 
enter  the  church  where  he  wai 
service.  One  of  the  great  abases  1 
Constantinople  was  the  disputes  ti 
between  different  sects,  and  he 
discourses,  the  first  on  this  subje 
other  four  on  the  Being  and  a 
God  and  the  doctrine  of  the  H< 
It  is  from  these  that  he  is  suppoi 
gained  the  surname  of  the  Diva 
Gregory  had  done  so  good  a  wori 
disciples,  among  whom  was  i 
flocked  to  him.  The  name  of  on 
mus,  an  Alexandrian,  in  whom  < 
wisely  placed  great  trust,  as  this 
to  supplant  his  master  and  gain  I 
himself.  To  effect  this  he  win 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  bringing  i 
against  Gregory.  Peter  had  tin 
written  to  our  saint  in  warm  ten 
but  now  he  believed  the  caluna 
Gregory,  and  sent  seven  bishops* 
Maximus.  The  clergy  rose  up  in  I 
favour,  and  exposed  Maximus' s  n 
Soon  after,  Theodosius  cirae  to 
ople,  expelled  the  Arians,  and  ■ 
bishop  of  the  chief  church.     Ht> 


i    to  g 
tad.',  1 

lie  then  returned  to  Narianius,  and 
389  or  390.  Ue  is  commemorated  in 
oak  Church  on  Jan.  25th,  and  in  the 
I  on  Stay  9th. 

works  chiefly  consist  of  sermons  or  dU- 
s,  funeral  orations,  letters,  and  poems. 

■gory,  St.,  Bishop  of  Nyssa,  was  the 
rr  of  Basil  the  Great.  He  was  bom  in 
»,  probably  about  336,  as  he  is  known 
n  been  several  years  younger  than  his 
or.  whose  birth  took  place  in  329  or  330. 
*?  received  very  little  education,  and 
1  nwrciy  to  hare  attended  the  schools  in 
■fiveplioe.  He  was  made  a  reader  in  the 
™,  out  soon  quitted  that  office  and  became 
^<*  of  rhetoric.  This  step  was  greatly 
JpOTpd  of  by  his  friends,  and  especially 
"■  sattr  Hacrina,  a  recluse,  and  by  bis 

■  friend  Gregory  Narianien,  who  wrote  n 
!  Ijtlsr  on  the  subject,  which  was  prob- 
[tte  chub  of  our  bishop's  return  to  the 
^nfiheChurch.  He  retired  to  a  monas- 
."•  Pontus,  where  he  passed  several  years. 
*•  llere  he  tried  to  mediate  between  Basil 
■ia  uncle  Gregory,  a  bishop  in  G'appa- 
J>  who  had  become  estranged.  Finding 
*«r  plans  of  any  avail,  be  attempted  to 
Wa  object  by  forging  letters  from  Bishop 
fry,  desiring  reconciliation,  but  they 
•erred  to  make  the  breach  wider.  Basil 
B*de  Bishop  of  Ctesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
Kon  after,  in  372,  he  raised  his  brother  to 
**  of  Nvssa,  a  small  town  near.  A  friend 
"strafed  that  so  great  a  man  should  be 
I  in  so  small  a  place,  but  Basil  answered 

■  did  not  wish  that  bis  brother  should  be 
famous  from  his  bishopric,  but  the 
from  its  bishop.  Gregory  was  very 
ling  to  accept  the  office,  but  was  com- 
-     His  trouble*  soon  began.    The  Em- 

Valens  was  an  Arian,  and  was  disposed 
like  Gregory.  Demosthenes,  the  chief  of 
STetics,  bad  once  been  checked  by  Basil, 
id  to  revenge  himself  on  Gregory.  In 
council  was  called  at  Ancyra  to  examine 
■Ome  charges  of  embezzlement  brought 
•t  the  bishop.  Though  he  knew  him- 
Qmocent,  he  thought  it  imprudent  to 
I  against  an  heretical  council,  so  did  not 
•>■  Valens  banished  him,  and  another 
y  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place.  In  378 
*a  succeeded  Valens,  and  all  the  deposed 
spa,  Gregory  among  them,  were  recalled 
sir  Sees,  and  Gregory  was  received  with 
(rejoicings;  but  his  happiness  did  not 
ong.  A  series  of  troubles  fell  upon  him, 
bat  being  the  death  of  Basil  in  37°. 
my  had  always  looked  on  hie  brother 
>  director  and  support,  so  the  loss  was 
.  At  the  end  of  three  years  his  sister 
u  [qv,]  died.    In  380  he  was  appointed 


Palestine,  which  had  become  very  bud,  and 
it  is  said  that  at  Jerusalem  it  was  quite 
scandalous.  In  381  Gregory  was  present 
at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  and  he 
made  funeral  orations  on  Meletiua,  Bishop 
of  Antioch,  and  on  Pulcberia  and  Flaccilla, 
wife  and  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Tlieo- 
dosius.  He  was  again  at  Constantinople 
in  39*,  to  decide  between  the  claims  of  Baga- 
dius  and  Agapius  to  the  See  of  Bostra.  He 
died  probably  about  the  end  of  396. 

Gregory  was  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  Creation,  some  treatises  against  current 
heresies,  Commentaries,  lives  of  the  Sainte, 
tracts,  sermons,  etc.  A  great  many  of  his 
letters  are  still  extant,  aa  well  as  some  of  his 
funeral  orations. 

Gregory,  St.,  Bishop  of  I-angrcs,  was 
born  in  the  fifth  century,  probably  in  448. 
He  was  the  ion  of  one  of  the  principal  senators 
of  Autun,  and  was  when  young  preferred  to 
the  dignity  of  Count  or  Governor  of  the 
town.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  Armcntaria 
he  gave  up  this  employment,  retired  from  the 
world,  and  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Langrea 
[606].  He  was  noted  for  his  abstinence  and 
devotion.  He  attended  the  Councils  of 
Epson  [6071  and  Clermont  [536].  At  the 
beginning  of  539  he  caught  a  fever  and  died, 
and  was  buried  in  a  church  at  Dijon,  in  which 
town  he  had  lived. 

Gregory,  Bishop  of  Tours,  was  born  of 
noble  parents  at  Auvergne.  Nothing  certain 
is  known  of  hie  life  before  ho  became 
bishop,  which  event  took  place  in  S73.  At 
this  time  a  civil  war  was  raging  between 
Sigebert  and  Chilperic,  sons  of  Clothaire 
I.,  and  it  was  owing  partly  to  the  former, 
partly  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  all  the 
people  of  Tours,  that  Gregory  gained  his 
bishopric,  as  he  was  on  Sigebort's  side.  In 
575  Chilperic  assassinated  his  brother  and 
obtained  Tours,  which  he  kept  till  his  death. 
Ho  behaved  with  great  cruelty,  plundering 
the  country  and  destroying  the  churches. 
Gregory  had  an  enemy,  Leudaetes,  who,  on 
failing  to  bring  any  charge  against  him, 
leagued  himself  with  Riculfus,  a  declared 
enemy  to  Gregory.  They  charged  him  with 
spreading  false  reports  against  Queen  Frede- 
gund.  Ho  indignantly  denied  this,  and  his 
i  accuser  was  condemned  to  death.  Leudastes 
fled,  but  was  afterwards  again  taken  and 
killed.     Gregory  died  in  591. 

His  first  work  was  Mirachi  of  the  Sainli,  in 
I  which  he  relates  many  fabulous  stories.  His 
I  Hittery  was  written  soon  after.  The  first 
division,  containing  Books  1-4  and  half  of 
6,  was  written  about  577  :  the  second  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighth,  in  684  rind  585,  and  the 
remainder  in  691.  It  is  a  history  from  the 
Creation  down  to  his  own  time.  It  has  often 
been  criticised  on  the  ground  of  partiality, 
but  has  always  been  greatly  used  as  a  text- 
book for  the  events  of  the  aixth  century. 


Gregory  of  Utrecht.— When  going 
on  his  missionary  journeys,  Boniface,  the 
Apostle  of  Germany,  was  always  looking  out 
for  men  whom  ha  thought  would  prove  useful 
to  him  in  his  work.  In  the  year  719  he 
happened  to  visit  a  nunnery  in  Thuringia, 
and  during  the  meal  a  young  boy,  nephew  of 
the  abbess,  read  aloud  to  them.  Boniface 
was  M  struck  by  the  earnestness  of  his  man- 
ner, that  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  apeak  to 
him.  The  result  was  that  Gregory,  fired  by 
the  tales  of  adventure,  and  also  by  the  desire 
of  being  a  disciple  of  such  a  man,  determined 
to  accompany  him.  He  waa  moat  faithful  to 
hin  master,  and  wont  with  him  on  all  hia  ex- 
peditions. It  waa  hia  work  to  instruct  the 
young  people  who  were  desirous  of  being 
baptised,  and  at  last  he  was  made  abbot  of  a 
monastery  in  Utrecht,  which  soon  became 
famous  under  his  rule  as  a  missionary  college. 
Hia  patience  and  zeal  in  training  those  under 
him  was  wonderful,  and  several  of  his  pupils 
did  good  work  afterwards  in  the  missionary 
field.  He  laboured  on  diligently,  till  in  his 
seventieth  year  he  waa  seized  by  paralysis. 
He  lived  for  three  years  more,  and  although 
unable  tocarry  on  his  active  work,  his  patient 
good  life  taught  his  disciples  many  a  silent 
lesson.     He  diedat  Utrecht  in  781. 

Gregorian  Tonea.— Ancient  melodies 
which  derive  their  name  from  Gregory  the 
Great,  Bishop  of  Borne  in  the  seventh 
century,  who  reformed  Church  music  so 
thoroughly  that  ■  almost  all  the  ancient 
music  has  been  called  by  his  name. 

St  Ambrose  [384]  introduced  into  his 
church  at  Milan  four  modes  from  Antioch, 
derived,  as  it  was  believed,  from  Ignatius. 
This  tradition  is  very  probable,  as  the  modes 
have  a  strong  resemblance  to  what  remains  of 
the  great  melodies.  The  name  given  by  St. 
Ambrose  was  Authentic,  and  they  are  severally 
called  Doric,  Phrygian,  Lydian  and  Mixo- 
Lydian.  They  consisted  merely  of  diatonic 
intervals,  and  were  formed  by  taking  d  b  r  a, 
in  the  common  scale  of  c  major,  with  the  seven 
diatonic  intervals  above  each  respectively. 
Thus  the  Doric  scale  or  mode  would  consist 
ofDBFOABCo;  the  Phrygian  of  e  r 
o  A  a  o  D  I,  and  so  on,  without  sharps  or 
flats.  The  peculiarity  to  modern  ears  is  that 
the  place  of  the  semitones  varies  in  each. 

St.  Gregory  enlarged  the  system  by  adding 
four  other  tones,  called  plagali,  and  severally 
hypo-Doric,  hypo- Phrygian,  hypo-Lydian, 
.iiid  hypo- Mixo- Lydian.  These  were  formed 
by  taking  the  lowest  five  notes  of  each  of  the 
four  original  scales,  and  adding  three  other 
notes  below.  Thus  the  hypo-Doric  would 
beASCDBFQA.  Still  later,  two  more 
Authentic  tones  and  their  corresponding 
plagals  were  added,  making  twelve  in  all. 

The  term  dominant  had  not  the  same  mean- 
ing in  the  ancient  scales  that  it  has  now.  It 
meant  the  note  which  was  most  frequently 


nsod,  and  which  was  taken  as  tin 
note  in  the  psalms  and  canticles.  1 
had  also  tjhtat  note,  on  which  the 
written  in  that  tone  ought  to  termini 

On  these  tones  all  Church  music  ol 
Western,  and  probably  also  of  tha 
Churches,  is  founded,  and  in  torn 
churches  Gregoriana  are  used  M  pa 
medisaval  revival 

Orosley,  William,  one  of  Uwi 
the  Tractarian  party  who  emits 
influence  by  the  use  of  fiction  u 
of  teaching  hia  views.  He  was  ton 
at  Kenilworth,  and  went  at  an  earl. 
Westminster  School,  whence  he  « 
to  a  studentship  at  Christ  Church, 
In  1822  he  took  a  second  class  in  Li 
and  was  ordained  in  1825  by  tha  1 
Oxford.  His  first  curacy  ™ 
Bassett,  near  Tamwortb,  but  he  an 


at  St.  Mary's,  Lichfield,  and  Pish 
the  Cathedral.  He  afterward 
Brighton  for  hia  health's  sake,  and  i 
cepted  the  incumbency  of  All  Saint 
Hill,  where  he  remained  till  hii  dsd 

A  biography  of  him  in  the 
by  a  personal  friend  staled:—") 
churchman  to  the  backbone  in  all 
ings,  as  well  as  in  theology.  He  b 
his  opinions  in  the  school  of 
and  Bull,  and  remained  to  tha  list 
ent  Anglican,  firmly  opposed  to 
seemed  to  him  to  hare  a  tendency  I 
as  distinguished  from  Catholk,  I 
wus  one  of  the  original  members  oft 
Church  Union,  and  for  many  yean 
dent,  but  not  feeling  satisfied  with  ti 
were  taking,  withdrew  from  tb 
though  still  allowing  his  name  to 
the  list  of  members. 

The  first  work  which  brought  1 
the  world  waa  the  Portrait  if  i 
L'AureAuu>n,publishedinlS38.  Ha 
— The  Siege  of  Lichfield,  Eednittm. 
The  DutiuofaChrietian,  CAtrla  Lm 
Arden  Clement  Walton,  BtmorilM 
Clavering,  and  the  Ordinance  of  Cm\ 

Grewwell,  Edwakd  [4.  17M, 

born  at  Denton,  near  Mancheatt 
Oxford.  A  very  learned  writeronC 
and  on  Gospel  Harmony.  Ha 
Principal  ol  Corpus  Christi  Colls, 
Ho  wrote  several  disputations  on  th 
and  Arrangement  of  the  Haiti 
Gospels,  an  exposition  of  the  Pass 
reply  to  Bishop  Colenso,  The  Tan 
and  the  Threefold  Law.  Dean  I 
nounced  this  the  best  of  all  Lbs  n 
Colenso's  book  called  forth. 

Qretier,  James,  a  Jesuit,  bat 
dorf,  twenty-fire  years  profesazsj 
stndt,  an  eminent  controversialist 
of  antiquity.  He  died  at  Tngirl% 
aged  sixty-three.     He  waa  *  vat] 


On 


Gri 


ny  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  I 
Mining  did  not  make  him  a 
ic,  and  tie  mistook  many 
'  genuine,  ilis  moat  valu- 
ilio  volume,  dt  Sanaa  Cruet, 
But  hia  chief  fame  in  his 
i  uncompromising  hostility 


,  [Franciscans.] 
'ohakn  Jaiob  [b.  at  Darm- 
t  Jena,  1812]. — A  learned 
ie  New  Testament.  He  may 
critical  editor  of  the  New 
nany,  the  impulse,  as  Canon 
proceeding  originally  from 
-Fell,  Walton,  and  Mill 
iple,  though  sound  in  hia 
its  on  existing  documents, 
want  of  evidence  which  he 
h  succeeding  investigations 
tie  took  the  text  of  Erasmus, 
■uly    from 


v  all  e 


pts 


e  of  ages, 
t  of  grouping  kindred  docu- 
ng  the  nature  of  the  varia- 
m.  Hence  Canon  Westcott, 
that  his  text  of  the  New 
nferior  worth,  declares  that 
>e  "  venerated  above  that  of 
d  critic  of  the  New  Testa- 
,  p.  1S5],  and  that  if 
i  obtain  a  secure  historical 
ie  text  had  been  faithfully 
I  spirit,  most  of  the  difficnl- 
»  time  have  been  removed. 
is  investigationa  afresh,  we 
und  a  way  not  only  to  make 

in  onr  immediate  predecee- 
trengthen  the  critical  bases 
iwn  texts  are  for  the  moat 
it  will 


old  c. 


e  exemplar  of  all  who 

William— This  devoted  and 
inister  was  born  on  Sept. 
rindle,  near  Preston,   being 

schools  of  Blackburn  and 
shire.  When  eighteen  years 
me  a  member  of  Christ's 
dge,  where  ail  the  serious 
sligion  ha  had  had  in  his 
re  dispelled  by  the  evil  in- 
;ty  of  those  with  whom  he 
his  ordination,  some  revival 
irher  aspirations  took  place, 
:ly  a  passing  emotion,  and 
he  mingled  with  all  those 
)  were  known  as  worldly 
men,  even  when  he  was 
odmorden,    in     Lancashire. 

of  twenty-six  a  wonderful 
its   in  his  heart,   and  from 


that  time  he  laboured  incessantly  among  bis 
people  to  draw  their  hearts  upwards.  He 
frequently  preached  thirty  times  in  a  week, 
walking  many  miles  from  village  to  village, 
so  that  all  might  hear  the  sound  of  the  Gospel. 
He  had  been  greatly  influenced  by  Dr.  Owen's 
book  on  Jutlificalim,  about  1742,  and  although 
be  never  had  the  advantage  of  the  friendship 
of  any  of  the  earnest  men  associated  with 
the  revival  of  religion,  yet  his  own  preaching 
about  this  time  became  more  and  more  effect- 
ive, influencing  all  who  beard  him.  When  he 
was  at  Haworth,  near  Bradford,  his  earnest 
efforts  there  seemed  marvellously  successful 
in  awakening  the  rough  and  ignorant  people 
amongst  whom  he  then  laboured.  His  lively, 
powerful  way  of  impressing  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  was  so  talked  about,  that  for  nearly 
twenty  years  people  Booked  to  Haworth 
from  long  distances,  just  to  hoar  Mr.  Grirn- 
shaw.  He  instituted  evening  lectures  on 
Sunday,  although  preaching  morning  and 
afternoon.  For  sixteen  years,  although  en- 
during an  immense  amount  of  fatigue  con- 
stantly, ho  enjoyed  splendid  health,  only 
having  one  illness  in  that  time.  He  was 
truly  beloved  by  his  people  and  family,  and 
when  he  died,  April  Tth,  1763,  from  a  fever 
caught  in  visiting  assiduously  the  poor  who 
were  ill  with  it,  there  was  a  universal  mourn- 
ing. Hia  daily  habit  was  to  rise  at  five,  and  on 
awaking  ha  always  said  the  doxology.  An- 
other custom  he  had  was  to  address  his  family 
and  servants  after  morning  and  evening 
prayer  as  if  they  might  never  meet  again, 
commending  them  all  most  earnestly  into 
God's  care  and  keeping.  He  died  at  the 
early  age  of  fifty-five,  rejoicing  that  he  had 
no  wealth  to  leave  behind  him,  having  re- 
fused all  worldly  advancement,  and  making 
a  point  of  giving  away  in  his  lifetime  every- 
thing that  he  could  possibly  do  without.  His 
eligious  biographies  were  deservedly  popular. 

Grinds!,  Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  bom  at  St.  Bees  in  1619.  He 
studied  at  Oxford  under  Bishop  Ridley,  to 
whom  he  became  chaplain  in  155'/.  The  reign 
of  Queen  Mary  he  spent  in  exile  at  Stras- 
biirg  and  Frankfort.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  became  Master  of  Pembroke  College, 
and  soon  after  Bishop  of  London.  He  showed 
himself  a  warm  partisan  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  was  anxious  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Church.  Nicholas  On,  Ik  is,  a  French 
writer,  in  a  letter  to  Grindal,  speaks  of  him 
as  working  against  the  Anabaptists,  and 
states  that  he  kept  the  rash  and  innovating 
within  bounds,  repressed  the  insolent  and  re- 
fractory, humbled  the  proud,  protected  the 
innocent,  appeased  quarrels  and  disputes,  and 
made  himself  a  veritable  Ireaasus  and  peace- 
maker.' '  Orindal  was  preferred  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  and  in  1575  succeeded 
Parker  at  Canterbury.  He  found  the  diocese 
in  a    very    unsatisfactory    state.      A    good 
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account  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  notes  of  a 
visitation  held  a  year  and  a  half  before  Grin- 
dal'8  translation  to  the  primacy.  Parker  says 
that  about  sixty  parishes  had  little  or  no 
religious  teaching.  Grindal  accordingly  ex- 
erted himself  to  encourage  the  revival  of 
preaching,  and  to  restore  to  the  Church  a 
learned  and  faithful  ministry.  Queen 
Elizabeth  ordered  him  to  stop  the  meet- 
ings for  "  prophesyings."  He  refused,  and 
was  suspended.  She  oven  contemplated  his 
deposition.  He  died  in  1583.  His  writings, 
which  are  unimportant,  are  published  by  the 
Parker  Society. 

Chr0SS6t£t6,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
was  born  at  Stradbroke,  in  Suffolk,  in  1176, 
and  educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris.  He  sur- 
passed all  his  contemporaries  as  a  scholar. 
From  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric 
of  Lincoln  in  1235,  he  set  himself  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  the  Church,  and  in  this  work 
displayed  a  fearless  love  of  justice  without 
respect  of  persons.  He  began  by  visiting  the 
religious  houses,  and  insisting  that  they 
should  provide  fit  clergy  to  labour  in  the 
parishes  whence  they  drew  their  tithes.  He 
had,  at  one  time,  been  a  loyal  supporter  of 
Papal  authority  against  the  King,  and  several 
times  prevented  Henry  III.  from  giving 
bishoprics  to  unfit  persons ;  but  at  last  the 
conduct  of  Innocent  IV.,  in  filling  the  best 
benefices  in  England  with  Italians  who  did 
not  even  come  into  the  country,  but  contented 
themselves  with  drawing  the  revenues,  opened 
his  eyes  as  to  the  unworthy  yoke  to  which  he 
had  hitherto  submitted.  He  had  gone  to 
Home  to  try  to  get  a  greater  control  exercised 
over  the  monasteries,  which  were  exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  bishops,  and 
while  there  saw  how  the  worldliness  of  the 
Papal  See  hindered  the  Church  reform  for 
which  he  was  labouring,  and  in  1250,  at  a 
Council  held  at  Lyons,  he  caused  a  sermon 
to  be  read  before  the  Pope  and  Cardinals, 
charging  them  as  the  authors  of  the  abuses  of 
the  Church.  In  1253  Innocent  commanded 
Grosseteto  to  appoint  his  nephew,  Frederick 
de  Lavagna,  to  the  first  canonry  that  should 
be  vacant  at  Lincoln ;  this  tho  Bishop  refused 
to  do,  and  the  Pope,  in  a  fury,  threatened 
him  with  excommunication.  Some  say  that 
this  threat  was  carried  out,  but  that  Grossetete 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  it,  and  quietly 
continued  his  episcopal  functions ;  others  aver 
that  his  having  died  under  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication rests  on  very  doubtful  au- 
thority. He  died  in  1253,  aged  seventy-eight, 
and  was  venerated  by  the  nation  as  a  saint. 
Pilgrimages  were  made  to  his  tomb  in  Lin- 
coln Cathedral,  but  he  was  never  canonised, 
though  Edward  I.  requested  that  he  might 
be. 

GrotT08,  Hugo,  commonly  called  Be 
Groote,  was  a  native  of  Delft,  in  Holland  [b. 
1583,  d.   1645].    He  came  of  a  good  family, 


and  from  his  earliest  youth  diipky 
markable  capacity  for  learning ;  it 
of  eleven  he  entered  the  University  of 
and  took  his  degree  while  only  in  his 
year.  In  1 598  he  accompanied  the  o 
Remonstrant  Barneveldt  on  an  en 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  wil 
favour  by  Henry  IV.  He  began 
this  early  age  to  publish  somevaloal 
He  remained  in  France  one  year,  ai 
return  to  Holland  was  called  to  the 
1607  he  was  made  Advocate-On* 
Treasury  of  Holland,  and  in  1613 
Pensionary  of  Rotterdam.  In  161 
sent  to  England  to  negotiate  about 
fisheries  of  Greenland,  from  which 
lish  wanted  to  exclude  the  Date 
James  received  him  very  well.  8 
this  he  became  very  intimate  w 
Barneveldt,  whom  he  supported  bot 
writings  and  his  favour;  the  (ht 
tween  the  Remonstrants  and  Goma 
at  their  height  in  Holland,  and  Q 
came  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of 
In  1619  he  was  doomed  to  perpefc 
sonment  in  the  castle  of  Loevertein 
Mary  Reggersburg,  shared  his  cap* 
by  a  stratagem  she  contrived  his  a 
persuaded  her  husband  to  get  into  a  1 
which  was  used  for  the  conveyance 
and  linen  for  his  use  in  the  castle,* 
passed  the  guards,  and  made  his  wa 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  into  Franc* 
was  kindly  received  by  Louis  XII! 
Frederic  of  Orange  invited  him  to 
Holland  in  1631,  but  he  had  been  tl 
little  while  before  his  enemies  coot 
he  should  be  banished.  In  1632  h 
Hamburg,  where  he  remained  till 
then  was  appointed  by  the  Chance 
sticrn,  Councillor  to  Queen  Ch 
Sweden,  and  her  Ambassador  to  Fra 
post  ho  held  till  1645,  in  spite  of  I 
culties  with  Richelieu  and  Mazarin 
went  to  Stockholm,  but  the  clims) 
agree  with  him,  and  he  tendered  hi 
tion  of  office  to  the  Queen.  On  hi 
wards  Lubeck,  he  was  seized  with  £ 
died  at  Rostock,  Aug.  28th,  1646 
was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  gn 
of  his  time.  His  works  are  very 
treating  of  divinity,  jurisprudent 
literature,  and  poetry.  Amongst  tl 
Veritate  Religion*  Christian* :  deS 
Chritti,  written  to  prove  that  tib 
Btrants  were  not  Socinians;  Annalm 
de  Rebu*  Belgieit ;  many  poems 
Latin,  and  Greek.  His  most 
work,  however,  is  de  J  me  BeM 
which  has  been  translated  into  all 
pean  languages,  and  may  be  coft 
basis  of  international  law. 

Cfadule,  St.,  daughter  of  Th* 
of  Lorraine,  died  712.  Her  life  i 
ascetic,  and  she  was  canonised 


]  miracles  wrought  at    her  tomb, 
irded  u  the  patron  saint  of  BruB- 
tha   beautiful  cathedral    there    ia 
•  far. 
ia  and  GhibelliseB.  -The  names 

great  parties  in  the  famous  rac- 
1  distracted  the  "  Holy  Roman 
a  the  Middle  Ages.  There  was  a 
nflic t  going  on  from  the  eleventh  to 
ith  centuries  between  the  Emperors 
T  and  the  Popes.  To  the  Roman 
ii«  ia  the  struggle  of  the  Church 
I  World,  whilst  to  the   opposite 

the  struggle  of  liberty  against 
ranny.  The  Ghibellines  were  the 
if  the  Imperial  authority  in  Italy, 
I  the  adherents  of  the  Papal  power, 
lines  represented  the  great  house  of 
en,  and  their  name  is  supposed  to 
ian  corruption  of  Weiblingtrt,  so 
.  their  castle  of  Weibling  on  the 

Onelphs  derived  their  name  from 
illy,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Theas- 
:  these  party  names  ia  said  to  have 
e  great  battle  of  Weinsberg,   in 

e"  t  in  1140,  when  the  battle-cry 
was  "  Hier  Guelfe,"  and  "Hier 
"  [Holt  Rohan  Ekpiu.] 
f  Armso. — A  Benedictine  monk, 
Tor  the  improved  methods  which 
ad  of  teaching  church  music.  He 
joks  on  this  subject  about  the  year 
i  said  to  have  named  the  six  notes 
t  from  the  hymn — 

UT  ij.ioni  lozu, 
~RE-*r*aTV  fbri$, 
HI-™  ,u»n.», 
YA-muli  (uctwii, 
SOL-H  potliUi, 
LA-Minttam. 

[JL-&  /Mm,  "to  pay"]  were 
ssociations  in  towns  intended  to 
>  common  weal,  and  resembling 
'riendly  Societies."  They  were 
■rant    of    municipal   corporations. 

religious  guilds,  of  which  there 
.  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  per. 

works  of   mercy,  and  carrying 

seized  by  Henry  VIII.  at  the 
!  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
of  religious  guilds  in  our  own  time 
he  results  of  the  High  Church 
The  first  was  established  in  1861, 
St.  Alhan  of  Birmingham,  which 
itirely  of  communicants  of  the 
jigland,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
inch  institutions.  The  official 
>f  it:  — 

'.  of  tht  Guild  or«— [1]  To  assist 
i  maintaining  the  Catholic  faith, 
■ead  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
the  Church,  especially  those 
race  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  In- 
id  Atonement  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
he  graces  conferred  in  and  by  the 


9')  «*i 

Sacraments.  [2]  To  oppose  latitudinariaoism, 
rationalism,  and  infidelity,  [3]  To  support  the 
independence  in  spiritual  matters  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  all  Churches  in 
communion  with  her.  [4]  To  revive  and 
maintain  a  religious  observance  of  all  the 
Offices  of  the  Church,  by  promoting  the  pub- 
lic administration  of  Holy  Baptism,  Confir- 
mation, frequent  Communion,  regular  attend- 
ance at  daily  prayer,  and  a  proper  observance 
of  fasts,  festivals,  and  commemorations.  [5] 
To  assist  the  clergy  in  parochial  and  mission 
work  without  encroaching  upon  their  special 
duties,  and  to  uphold  their  proper  spiritual 
authority.  [6]  To  support  the  clergy  in  the 
promotion  of  decency,  order,  and  reverence 
in  public  worship.  [7]  To  aid  inthe  building, 
endowment,  and  decoration  of  churches,  the 
foundation  and  maintenance  of  religious 
schools,  and  in  other  beneficent  designs.  [8] 
To  encourage  the  practice  of  piety,  virtue, 
and  charity  ;  to  teach  the  ignorant,  assist  the 
weak,  succour  the  distressed,  console  the 
afflicted,  relieve  the  poor,  visit  the  sick,  and 
help  to  bury  the  dead.  [9]  To  promote  unity 
in  the  Church. 

The  honorary  works  carried  on  by  the 
different  branches  and  members  are  chiefly 
the  following:  — A  home  tor  destitute  or 
Orphan  boys ;  schools  of  various  kinds,  es- 
pecially  night  and  Sunday  classes;   dabs; 


guil. 


the  sick  o 

ing,  and  the  formation  of  church-music 
societies;  special  services  in  churches;  lay 
missions ;  the  Christian  burial  of  the  dead, 
burial  societies,  etc. ;  the  development  of  the 
guild  life. 

The  Kalendar  of  the  English  Church  Union 
has  a  list  of  many  of  these  guilds,  e.g.  "  St 
Alphege,"  for  supplying  church  furniture  and 
vestments  to  poor  churches :  "  St.  Matthew," 
1  to  remove  the  existing  prejudices  of  Secular- 
ists; "St.  Luke,"  to  promote  the  Catholic 
Faith  among  the  medical  profession;  the 
"  Confraternity  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity," 
for  mutual  encouragement  in  theological 
study ;  "  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment," to  bear  witness  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence,  etc.,  etc  There  is  a  "  Rail- 
way Guild,"  a  "Church  and  Stage  Guild," 
an  "  Army  Guild,"  etc.,  etc.  Many  belong  to 
special  districts.  There  are  fifty-six  enu- 
merated in  the  Kalendar.  In  1873  was 
founded  the  Church  Guilds  Union,  by  which 
all  may  gather  together  in  an  annual  meeting. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  nearly  all  these  are 
lay  societies. 

Guizot,  Francois  Pierre  GtriLLsUktx,  a 
French  stateemiui  and  Protestant,  was  born 
at  Mismes,  in  1787.  His  father  was  guillot- 
ined in  1794,  and  the  widow  went  to  Geneva  . 
with  her  children.  Francois  went  to  Paris  in 
1805  to  study.  In  1812  he  assisted  M.  de 
Montanes,   Professor  of   History,  and,    soon 
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after  himself  became  Professor  of  Modern 
History,  which  post  he  filled  with  great  dis- 
tinction. Upon  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII.  his  political  career  began,  and  he 
became  Councillor  of  State;  but  on  the  return 
of  Napoleon  resumed  his  professorship.  In 
1820,  after  the  assassination  of  the  Due  de 
Berri,  he  and  the  other  Royalists  were  ex- 
pelled. His  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  were 
crowded,  but  he  was  forced  to  discontinue 
them,  his  outspoken  opinions  giving  offence. 
They  were  renewed  in  1828.  In  1830  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  he  did  a  great  deal  towards  the  Revolu- 
tion of  that  year,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  became  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848  Guizot  made  his  escape,  but  was 
allowed  to  return  to  France  in  the  next  year, 
and  devoted  himself  to  theological  and  his- 
torical studies.  He  died  at  Val  Richer  in 
1874.  Guizot's  early  works  are  all  political, 
but  later  on  he  wrote  some  religious  books,  all 
tinged  with  Calvinism,  as  The  Church  and 
Christian  Society,  Meditations  on  the  Essence  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  He  was  the  founder  of 
three  societies — the  Biblical,  Primary  Pro- 
testant Instruction,  and  Protestant  History 
Societies. 

Gundulph,  one  of  the  chief  earlier  Eng- 
lish architects,  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee.  When 
Lanfranc  was  made  by  William  the  Conqueror 
first  Abbot  of  Caen,  and  then  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Gundulph  accompanied  him  to 
both  places.  In  1077,  through  his  patron's  in- 
fluence, he  was  made  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  shortly  afterwards  rebuilt  his  cathedral. 
[Rochester.]  He  also  built  an  episcopal 
residence  at  Mailing,  near  Maidstone.  This 
residence  still  exists,  and  is  pronounced  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  to  be  the  oldest 
Norman  keep  in  the  world.  [When  Mr. 
Parker  expressed  this  opinion,  the  present 
writer  pointed  out  to  him  that  in  the  keep  at 
Falaise  is  shown  the  room  in  which  the  Con- 
queror was  born.  He  replied  with  proofs 
that  that  keep  could  not  have  been  built 
until  after  the  Conqueror's  death.]  Other 
churches  in  Rent  have  remains  of  his  work 
in  them,  but  the  most  famous  is  the 
White  Tower,  or  keep  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
Gundulph  held  the  post  of  Father  Confessor 
to  the  Queen,  and  died  in  1107. 

Gunning,  Peter  [b.  1613,  d.  1684], 
Bishop,  first  of  Chichester  [1669],  then  of  Ely 
[1674],  was  the  son  of  Peter  Gunning,  minis- 
ter of  How,  in  Kent.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  soon  won  a  name  for  industry 
and  learning.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out 
against  King  Charles,  he  proposed  with  great 
vehemence  that  the  University  should  pub- 
lish a  protestation  against  the  Solemn  League, 
which  was  afterwards  done.  Not  long  alter, 
upon  his  refusal  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  he 


was  turned  oat  of  his  Fellowship,  u 
University  fell  under  the  power  of 
ment  forces,  he  removed  to  Oxfn 
fall  of  the  King,  Gunning  settled 
and  had  a  constant  congregation  in 
at  Exeter  House,  in  the  Strand,  In 
times  conferences  with  Roman  Catli 
byterians,  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  Im 
etc,  in  defence  of  the  Church  of 
Upon  the  Restoration  he  wis  mad 
ary  of  Canterbury,  and  Master  of 
College,  Cambridge.  He  was  first 
Professor,  and  soon  after  Begins  I 
Divinity,  and  upon  tho  death 
King  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  i 
and  from  thence  translated  to  the  1 
Ely,  where  he  died  in  1684.  Hep 
almost  universal  knowledge,  win 
divine,  and  had  a  wonderfully 
memory ;  he  was  very  charitable  t 
and  by  his  last  will  left  the  remai 
estate  for  the  Augmentation  of  pott 
His  works  are : — A  Contention  for  i 
defence  of  Infant  Baptism ;  Schism 
or  a  late  conference  between  Mr. ! 
ning  ana*  Mr.  John  Pearson  on  th 
and  two  disputants  of  the  Roman 
on  the  other  (this  book  was  first 
Paris,  in  1658,  by  the  Roman  Ca 
afterwards  twice  by  the  memfc 
Church  of  England);  The  Paid 
Fast  Apostolical  and  Perpetual,  etc. 

Crnrnall,  William  [3.  1616, 
was  Rector  of  Lavenham,  Suffolk, 
author  of  The  Christian  in  Compi 
or  a  Treatise  on  the  Saints*  War  aril 
which  was  first  published  in  1655. 

Gurney,  Joseph  John,  s  pi 
Quaker,  was  born  at  Karlham 
Norwich,  in  1788.  He  studied  ] 
Oxford,  and  in  1818  became  a  mil 
Society  of  Friends,  in  which  hi 
became  very  famous.  In  the  as 
accompanied  his  sister,  Mrs.  Fry  (] 
bbth],  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  t 
prisons  there.  From  1837  to  1ft 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
return  to  Europe  went  to  Hollas* 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Gen 
object  was  to  improve  prison  da 
to  endeavour  to  induce  Louis  ] 
abolish  the  slave  trade  in  the  Fres 
He  was  also  prominent  as  a  to*i 
He  died  in  1847. 

Gnrney  took  a  prominent  part  i 
and  organising  several  societies, 
author  of  several  works,  as  3/aa 
Discipline  ;  Observations  on  the  Mi 
liarities  of  the  Society  of  Friends; 
the  West  Indies;  Essays  on  U 
Doctrines,  and  Practical  Operalm 
tianity  ;  Puseyism  traced  to  its  Mm 
Water  is  Best,  is  well  known  amafl 
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Presbyter  and  hermit  of 
a  in  674.  His  father,  Pen- 
Mi  from  the  Iclings,  a  race 
longed  to  the  tribe  of  the 

whom  the  son  was  called. 
in  infancy.  He  was  very 
Britons,  and  fought  against 
of  a  band  of  men.  After 
nrfare  he  determined  to 
life,  and  to  retire  from  the 
the  monastery  of  Repton. 
otmts  of  the  early  hermits, 
follow  their  example.  He 
I  a  fitting  place,  and  found  a 
;ed  island,  named  Crowland, 
by  devils,  which  lay  to  the 
ire.  Here  he  lived  for  some 
nd  many  stories  are  told  of 
lemons.  He  is  represented  in 
e  form  of  a  monk  wielding 
IragOD,  or  evil  spirit,  at  his 
on  spread,  and  many  people 
Gradually  the  swamp  he- 
ld drained  by  Quthlac,  and 
issa,  his  successor  Becccl, 
lief  friend.  Guthlac  was 
Hedda,  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
sek's  illness,  on  April  11th, 
Ibald  erected  a  monastery 
cell  and  oratory,  and  dedi- 
tholomew,  Guthlac's  patron 


tb  Marie  Bouvikr  db  la 
n  April,  1648,  at  Montar^is, 
urents  were  well-to-do,  and 
ey  both  had  been  married 
id  a  family ;  and  one  of  her 
in  the  Ursuline  convent  at 
$  cause  of  her  being  placed 
-e.  She  early  formed  the 
herself  to  God,  and  refused 
f -honour  to  the  widowed 
lenrictta  Maria.  In  1663 
i  with  his  family  to  Paris, 
year  she  was  married  to  a 
the  court,  M.  Guyon.  Her 
l  cold  and  harsh  with  her, 

and  more  towards  religion, 
nsel  from  a  Franciscan  who 
,rs  in  solitude,  who  said  to 
ourself  to  seek  God  in  your 
ill  not  fail  to  find  Him." 
ais  speech,  July  22nd,  1668, 
:t  conversion.  Her  increased 
little  favour  from  her  hus- 

worldly  joy   was  in  her 

0  sons  and  a  daughter,  but 
died  of  small-pox.  About 
e  became  acquainted  with 
ibe,  an  eloquent  Barnabite 

inspired  with  her  views, 
the  foremost   preacher   of 

1  as  it  was  called  in  France, 
he  was  sei/.ed  by  a  lettre- 

lo  the  Bastille  for  heresy. 


He  was  afterwards  placed  in  another  prison, 
and  a  prisoner  he  remained  until  his  death, 
twenty-two  years  after  his  first  arrest. 
In  1672  another  heavy  blow  fell  upon  her: 
her  father  and  little  daughter  died  nearly 
together.  Convinced  that  it  was  God's  will 
to  perfect  her  by  afflictions,  she  marked  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  her  conversion  by 
drawing  up  what  she  called  a  "  marriage 
covenant  with  the  Saviour."  Soon  after  came 
on  what  she  calls  a  "  state  of  deprivation," 
i.e.  a  deprivation  of  the  consolation  of  religion, 
which  lasted  six  years.  Her  husband  died  in 
1676,  and  she  devoted  herself  to  works  of 
love  and  charity  in  different  parts  of  France 
and  Italy,  being  forced  to  move  constantly,  in 
consequence  of  the  persecution  of  the  Bishop 
of  Geneva,  whose  request  that  she  would  go 
into  a  convent  was  refused.  In  1686  she 
returned  to  Paris,  and  soon  after  she  was 
seized,  and  confined  for  eight  months,  when 
she  regained  her  liberty  through  an  applica- 
tion to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  She  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  Abbe  Fbnelon 
[q.v.],  which  led  Bossuet  to  suspect  her, 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine 
her  writings.  After  the  trial  she  spent  a 
short  time  in  a  convent  at  Meaux.  On  her 
return  to  Paris  she  was  imprisoned  at  Vin- 
cennes.  She  was  removed  to  the  Bastille  in 
1698,  and  remained  there  till  1702,  when  she 
was  released,  but  banished  to  Blois,  where 
she  died  in  1717. 

The  poems  of  Madame  Guyon  are  well 
known  to  English  readers  through  the 
charming  translation  of  Cowper.  See  a 
full  account  of  them  in  the  notes  to  the  Globe 
Edition* 

Gymnosopliists  [Gr.  gymmt,  "naked ; " 
and  sophofi,  "  wise  "]. — Hermit  philosophers 
who  lived  in  lonely  places,  all  but  naked. 
They  were  originally  a  Hindoo  sect,  and  are 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  found  imitators 
among  Christians  when  monasticism  rose. 
There  were  many  on  the  Upper  Nile,  who 
were  much  resorted  to  by  persons  wanting 
counsel. 

Gyro-vagi,  or  "  circuit-wanderers,"  was 
the  name  given  to  certain  monks  in  the 
early  Christian  Church,  who  were  without 
piety,  and  who  led  a  wandering,  unprofitable 
life.  St.  Benedict  mentioned  them  when 
drawing  up  his  rule,  and  descril>es  them  as 
being  worse  than  the  Sakabait<b  [q.v.]. 
Augustine  and  Cassianus  wrote  against  them, 
and  several  synods  of  Gaul  condemned  them, 
also  the  synod  of  Trullo  (691),  which  tried 
to  suppress  them  by  ordering  that  every  monk 
should  spend  three  years  in  the  same  mona- 
stery, and  that  the  vagabonds  calling  them- 
selves hermits — evidently  the  Gyro- vagi — 
should  be  driven  into  the  desert.  They  seem 
to  have  disappeared  when  the  Benedictine 
rule  was  generally  adopted. 


Hacket,  John,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1592.  Hb  was  educated  ai 
'Westminster,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
1  bridge.  He  was  ordained  in  1  til S,  and 
became  chaplain  to  James  I.,  and  incumbent 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  where  he  was 
famed  for  his  preaching.  In  1631  he  was 
made  Archdeacon  of  Bedford.  At  the  pro- 
posal, during  the  Civil  War,  to  disestablish 
the  bishops,  Hacket  was  chosen  to  speak  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the 
bishops.  He  gained  his  point,  but  shortly 
after  the  question  was  raised  again  and 
carried.    Hacket  whs  imprisoned  for  a  short 


desecrated  and  pillaged  the  cathedral,  but 
Hacket,  during  the  eight  years  of  his  episco- 
pacy, had  it  re-built,  spending  twenty 
thousand  pounds  on  it,  mostly  at  his  own 
expense.  He  was  very  generous,  and  among 
his  public  donations  he  left  twelve  hundred 
pounds  to  Trinity  College,  and  his  books,  worth 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  to  the  library,  lie 
whs  a  great  philologcr  and  divine,  and 
possessed  a  wonderful  memory.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  Lift  of  Archbithop  Williaau,  and 
of  several  sermons.  He  died  in  1670,  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year. 

TTnldftn,  Ahthuk  West,  B.D.  [*.  1816,  if. 
1873],  a  learned  and  industrious  writer  of  the 
Church  of  England.  After  a  distinguished 
career  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Oxford  movement,  being  an 
intimate  friend  of  Isaac  Williams.  In  the 
Convocation  House  he  was  a  keen  and  inde- 
fatigable worker,  and  preceded  Canon  Liddun 
as  Bampton  Lecturer.  His  chief  work  was 
wrought  in  connection  with  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  Dr.  Stubbs,  via.  CouneiU  and  Ecelt- 
lioilieai  Document!  rilating  to  Gnat  Britain 
and  Inland.  He  edited  the  works  of  Arch- 
bishop Bramhall,  and  of  Thorndike,  for  the 
Angk-Cttthetit  Library,  and  wrote,  in  the 
Sepliei  U>  Eitayt  and  Jtmctci,  on  the  reli- 
gious aspect  of  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century— perhaps  the  only  article  in  the 
volume  of  permanent  value.  He  also  wrote 
several  articles  in  Smith's  religious  dic- 
tionaries. The  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  as  rector  of  Barton -on-the- 
Hoath,  in  Warwickshire,  where  ho  died. 

Hades.    [Hbll.] 

Hadrian,  Persecution  or. — The  Em- 
peror Hadrian  reigned  from  *.r>.  117-138.  He 
seems  to  have  had  no  special  feeling  against 
the  Christians,  considering  Jews,  Samaritans, 
and  Christiana  alike  as  mountebanks  and  im- 
postors, only  worthy  of  contempt.  But  his 
great  attachment  to  pafran  superstitions  in- 
directly encouraged  the  popular  hatred,  and 
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persecution  was  rife  in  his  reign 
ings  of  the  Christians  stirred 
make  some  representations  to 
and  during  a  visit  to  Athens  in 
of  his  reign  he  was  present, 
apologies,  one  written  by  Quad 
of  Athens,  and  the  other  by  i 
before  his  conversion,  had  been 
philosopher.  The  apologies 
fiuenced  Hadrian's  reply  to  a  1 
proconsul  of  Asia,  Serenius  Gn 
drew  hit  attention  to  the  unrea 
putting  Christians  to  death  for 
unconnected  with  any  crime, 
satisfy  the  prejudice  of  the 
Emperor  sddressed  a  rescript  to 
of  Uranianus,  Minucius  Fundan 
him  [1]  that  Christians  were  ti 
fair  and  open  trial,  in  whiol 
answer  their  accusers  ;  [2]  that 
be  punished  only  for  actual  1 
laws;  [3]  that  the  authors  ■ 
charges  agsinst  them  were  the 
punished  as  they  deserved. 

It  has  been  said  that  Hadriai 
npon  Christianity  so  favourable 
tended  to  have  enrolled  Chris 
gods,  and  to  this  end  ordered  te 
images  to  be  built  in  all  cities, 
however,  were  probably  intenut 
ship  of  himself,  and  the  othe 
story  hits  no  foundation  in  fad 
of  its  currency  shows  that  Hi* 
regarded  as  an  active  persecute 

Hnreiimacbas  [Gr.  A«™ 
and  maehomai,  "I  fight"].. 
wrote  controversial  works  tg 
Of  the  earliest  of  these  writin 
Christians,  directed  chiefly  agi 
Basilides,  and  the  Montanista, 
The  first  complete  treatise  wi 
Unostica,  written  hy  Irenssus. 

Hsaretioo  Combnrtmdo. 

pjissed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I 
Lollards,  by  which  bishops  w« 
arrest  and  imprison  all  preach* 
owners  of  heretical  books  ;  and) 
jure,  or  a  relapse  after  abjni 
them  to  hand  over  the  heretic 
power,  to  be  committed  to  the 
waiting  for  the  consent  of  the 
first  victim  was  a  Lollard  a 
Suwtre,  a  Norfolk  clergyman; 
named  Badbie,  also  suffered  for 
aubstuntiation.  In  Queen  El 
two  Anabaptists,  and  in  Jamas 
Arums,  suffered  under  this  ■ 
repealed  in  the  time  of  Charles 
Hagenbach,  Karl  Rob 

theologian,  was  born  at  Bad) 
studied  at  the  universities  of  B 
where  he  became  acquainted 
macher,  whose  theological  opis 
On  his  return  to  Basle  in  It 
Wette,  who  also  influenced  hi 
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professorship  there,  which  he  held 
■e  years.  In  later  life  he  gradually 
rom  Schleiermachcr'a  views.  He 
i  ■  school  in  theology  occupying  ho 
te  line  between  supernaturalists  and 
i-  He  gained  a  wide  influence  aa  a 
He  wrote  many  historical  works, 
■n  Histories  of  the  Reformation,  of 
nt  Church,  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
e  reconstructed  into  a  History  of 
i  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  nine- 

Fp-apha  [From  two  Greek  words 
"  holy  "  and  "  writings  "], — It  was 
e  Jewa  for  that  division  of  the  Old 
which  contained  the  Psalms,  Pro- 
,  Errs,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth, 
gJesiastes,  the  Books  of  Chronicle 8, 
onu,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah-  These 
'ere  also  called  Kelubim, 
Hope,  —  An  oblique  opening 
made  in  the  wall  of  a  church  to 
nuns  to  see  the  altar,  who,  from 
ion  in  the  transepts  or  aisles,  could 
rise  do  so.  They  are  mostly  found 
Is  of  the  chancel  arch.  By  some 
been  supposed  to  be  made  for  the 
sacristan,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
itnetiu  bell  at  the  moment  of  the 
of  the  Host.  A  popular  name  for 
ings  is  Squint. 

aa,  JutEB  Alexander,  [A.  1761,  d. 
loted  Scotchman,  studied  at  the 
ool  and  University  of  Edinburgh, 
lder  brother  Robert.  He  entered 
but  adopting  strong  religious  views, 
to  Scotland  and  began  preaching. 
A  at  Edinburgh  for  nearly  fifty 
.  1808  he  declared  himself  to  be  a 


ne  Robiht  [».  1764,  d.  1842], 
[  the  above,  waa  also  a  deeply 
man.  Having  a  large  pro- 
devoted  it  to  philanthropic  plans  I 
hen,  to  building  a  large  chapel, 
nacle,  at  Edinburgh,  where  James 
Robert  went  to  Switzerland, 
lectured  to  the  theological  students 
,  whom,  with  the  help  of  others, 
adopt  Evangelical  views.  He  re- 
Scotland  and  died  at  Edinburgh. 
<  the  author  of  several  works  : — The 
theSomont;  Eridena  and  Author- 
ttelution  ;  The  Inipiratwn  of  Serif  - 

Si*  Matthew  [4.  160S,  d.  1676], 
if  Justice  of  England  in  the  reign 
i  II.  He  was  intended  for  the 
rad  sent  to  Oxford  as  a  commoner 
en  Hall  in  1 6 '26,  where  he  remained 
9,  laying  a  foundation  for  his  great 
nd  knowledge.  But  having  occa- 
it  London  to  see  Serjeant  Glanvil, 
ed  lawyer,  about   hut  patrimonial 


estate,  he  was  induced  by  him  to  turn  bis 
attention  to  law,  and  accordingly,  in  1629,  he 
was  admitted  a  student  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
in  course  of  time  was  called  to  the  bar. 
He  had  gained  a  considerable  reputation  by 
the  time  the  Long  Parliament  began  its 
sittings,  but  cautiously  refrained  from  attach- 
ing himself  to  either  party;  when,  however, 
the  Parliament  gained  the  day,  Hale  signed 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  sat  in 
the  Assembly  of  Divines.    In  1663  he  was 

a  writ  made  serjeant-at-law,  and  soon 
or  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
in  which  position  he  acted  with  gnat  justice 
and  integrity,  though  not  always  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Protector.  On  the  Restoration 
he  was  made  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  knighted;  and  in  1671  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  which  post  he  held 
till  his  death.  Besides  bis  knowledge  of  the 
law,  he  was  esteemed  a  great  divine  and  a 
profound  philosopher.  During  his  career  aa 
a  judge  he  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  Puritans, 
and  lived  an  austere  life.  Richard  Baxter 
and  Btillingneet  were  among  his  friends. 
John  Bunyan  waa  summoned  before  him  for 
frequenting  conventicles.  He  firmly  believed 
in  witchcraft.  His  works  are  CanUmplatumt, 
Moral  and  Divine,  and  other  religious  books. 
He  also  wrote  some  valuable  legal  books,  still 
of  great  use ;  the  MSS.  he  bequeathed  to  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  in  whose  library  they  are  still 
treasured. 

Hales,  Albxandbb.  of.     [School  Men.] 
Half-way  Co  Tenant.-  The  name  given 
,  to  a  compromise   in    the    Congregationalist 
j  body  in  America  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
after  a  controversy  on  terms  of  membership. 
1    The     early     Congregational!  sta      recognised 
1  baptism  aa  the  first  condition  only  of  mem- 
bership, and  held  that  as  each  person  came  to 
years  of  discretion,  proof  should  be  given  of 
repentance  from  sin  and  faith  in  Christ.    But 
as  membership  involved-  a  large  measure  of 
civil  rights  and  political  privileges,  there  were 
those   who  called  for  relaxation  as   to   such 

3uali fixations.  In  the  disputes  to  which  this 
emand  gave  rise  two  councils  were  held  at 
Boston.  At  the  first  the  stricter  rule  was 
agreed  upon,  but  at  the  second  it  was  relaxed 
thus  far,  that  all  baptised  persons  were  to  be 
looked  on  as  members  of  the  Church,  and 
to  be  admitted  to  all  privileges  of  membership 
except  Holy  Communion,  provided  they  were 
not  openly  of  bad  life.    This  was  the  com- 

S-omise  known  as  the  Ilatf-icay  Covenant. 
ut  there  were  those  who  regarded  this  com- 
promise as  opening  the  way  to  licence  in 
thought  and  deed,  and  Congregntioualist 
writers  attribute  to  it  largely  the  undoubted 
fact  that  many  of  the  Congregationalists  ol 
Eastern  Massachusetts  became  Unitarians. 
The  preaching  of  Whitfield  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  kindling  a  wanner  enthusiasm, 
and    in    consequence   of    it   the    Half-way 
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Covenant    was   in   coarse   of   time   tacitly 
abandoned. 

Hall,  Joseph  [b.  1574 ;  Bishop  of  Exeter 
1627,  and  of  Norwich  1640 ;  d.  1656],  was  the 
son  of  a  brave  soldier,  the  Governor  of  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch,  and  of  a  very  devout  mother — 
one  who  never  failed  to  retire  daily  to  her 
chamber  for  prayer  and  meditation,  and  whose 
good  words  and  deeds  sank  deeply  into  the  heart 
of  her  son.  Under  her  influence  he  seems  to 
have  had  an  uncommon  belief  in  God's  inter- 
ference in  the  events  of  human  life.  When 
he  was  about  fifteen  years  old  he  was  most 
anxious  to  go  to  Cambridge,  but  his  rather 
having  a  very  large  family,  could  not  see  how 
to  send  him  there,  and  he  was  just  about  to 
sign  a  bond  which  would  have  certainly 
deprived  the  youth  of  all  university  advan- 
tages, and  might  possibly  have  robbed  the 
Church  of  one  of  her  brightest  ornaments, 
when,  in  the  nick  of  time,  a  brother,  who 
had  returned  from  a  journey  by  Cambridge, 
brought  home  such  glowing  accounts  of  the 
University,  that  Mr.  Hall  yielded  to  Joseph's 
strong  desire,  and  sent  him  to  Emmanuel. 
That  college  was  strict,  well-ordered,  and 
austere,  and  there  Joseph  prospered  and 
became  a  scholar.  He  was  useful  to  his  col- 
lege and  to  the  University  in  divers  ways; 
but  all  throughout  he  sighed  for  another 
sphere — a  country  parish.  He  felt  that  pas- 
toral care  was  the  occupation  most  worthy  of 
his  powers,  and  a  call  to  it  seemed  to  come 
from  God.  The  well-endowed  Grammar 
School  at  Tiverton  needed  a  master,  and  the 
head  of  Emmanuel  urged  Hall  to  accept  the 
post.  Hall  consented  so  far  as  to  go  and  see 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  had  the  appoint- 
ment. The  Chief  Justice  had  seen  Hall  and 
had  appointed  him  to  the  school,  when,  as  he 
was  in  the  street,  someone  plucked  him  by 
the  sleeve ;  turning  round,  he  saw  a  man  with 
a  letter  in  his  hand ;  he  broke  the  seal,  and 
found  inside  the  offer  of  the  living  of  Hal- 
stead,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Hall  there- 
upon resigned  the  school  and  accepted  the 
living.  At  Halstead  he  spent  some  happy 
years.  The  old  parsonage  being  ruinous,  he 
repaired  it,  and  when  it  was  repaired  its 
"uncouth  solitariness"  seemed  unbearable. 
On  Whitsun  Monday  there  had  been  a  wedding, 
and  Hall  and  a  clerical  neighbour  were  repair- 
ing from  the  church  to  the  house  where  the 
marriage-feast  was  spread;  at  the  door  of 
that  house  stood  "a  comely,  modest  gentle- 
woman," and  Hall  asked  his  friend  who  she 
was.  "She  is  one,"  replied  he,  "whom  I 
have  bespoken  for  your  wife."  When  Hall 
wished  for  further  information,  he  was  told 
how  well  she  was  endowed  with  all  good 
qualities,  and  how  Hall's  fitness  as  a  husband 
had  been  pointed  out  to  her  parents.  The 
end  of  the  courtship  thus  strangely  begun 
was  another  wedding,  and  the  young  woman 
became,  as  he  Bays,  "  his  meet  help,  whose 


comfortable  society  he  enjoyed : 
years."  During  his  abode  at  Ha 
abroad,  where  he  carefully  < 
Roman  system  in  its  uncheckc 
He  came  home  more  than  ever 
the  Church  of  England.  He  al 
great  dangers  which  environc 
thoughtless  Englishmen  in  the 
guard  against  which  he  wrote 
VadtM?  An  important  event 
was  his  being  called  to  preach, 
ing  (though  much  against  hit 
Prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son 
The  prince  liked  Hall's  sermon 
he  wished  to  hear  him  a  secoi 
favourable  impressions  were  o 
he  made  Hall  one  of  his  chapla 
for  him  also  a  small  canonry  in 
Church  of  Wolverhampton.  T 
this,  however,  Hall  resigned  t 
one  who  took  the  spiritual  ov« 
much  neglected  place.  The  lr 
ham  being  offered  to  Hall,  hi 
cepted  it.  He  speaks  with  grei 
of  its  ample  revenues  (it  was 
with  some  other  accommodatioi 
stead  and  Waltham  he  preach© 
the  sacred  stories,  which  wei 
condensed  into  the  famous  Cm 
body  of  excellent  reflections 
incidents  narrated  in  the  Old  an* 
ments.  He  says  he  was  engi 
work  twenty  years,  and  it  reo 
during  monument  of  his  piety 
King  James  selected  him  as  one 
English  divines  to  attend  the  Sy 
[q.v.],  but,  feeling  useless,  ha 
the  assembly,  not,  however,  b 
earned  the  regard  of  the  phlegi 
men,  who  gave  him  a  handsome 
with  a  picture  of  the  Synod  u 
medal  Hall  wore  afterwards  su 
ribbon  on  his  breast.  King 
favoured  him,  had  made  him  Dei 
ter  in  1616,  two  years  before  tin 
in  1 624  offered  him  the  bishopric  • 
This  honour  a  sense  of  unworts 
him  to  decline.  Three  yean 
another  bishopric,  that  of  Exei 
dered  to  him,  and  this  time  he  j 
pressure.  Hall  seems  to  have  b 
by  Laud  and  the  High  Church 
tanism.  He  complained  of 
watchful,  cat-like  eyes  where* 
but  his  piety  and  good  sense  ; 
good  from  being  evil  spoken  o£ 
on  his  way  toiling,  rejoicing,  I 
thirteen  somewhat  stormy  i 
which  was  gradually  gather! 
mighty  tempest  of  the  Revolnti 
one  of  the  bishops  who  fram 
containing  the  famous  EtetHm 
the  sight  of  his  faithfulness  I 
so  impressed  those  who  km 
that  when  many  discontented 
petitions   to    Parliament    agi 


tight  thousand  persons  in 
0  signed  in  its  favour;  and 
oft  Exeter  (being-  translated  to 
is  tempestuous  year  of  the  Long 
he  left  behind  him  many  who 
hank  God  that  a  bishop  indeed 
■rang  them.  Being  in  London 
540],  and  doing  his  duty  as  a 

the  House  of  Lords,  he  and 
bishops  were  in  peril  of  death, 
b  surrounded  the  building,  and 
ould  murder  the  bishops.  Ball 
ren  contrived  to  save  their  lives, 
<riaoned  on  the  charge  of  high 
«r  treason  consisted  in  a  protest 
a  against  the  legality  of  mea- 
the  Houses,  as  long  as  they,  the 
)  forcibly  prevented  from  per- 

legislative  duties.     This  protest 

at  first  aa  treason,  but  after- 
nned  the  less  serious  name  of 
r.  Hall  was  detained  in  prison 
ing  of  1641,  when,  the  bishops 
ed,   he   waa  allowed  to  go    to 

take  such  scanty  oversight  of 
as  the  times  allowed.     But  the 

favour  bishops,  and  Hall  was 
suits,  violence,  and  wrong.    Ha 

by  a  mob  in  his  palace,  his 
9  alienated,  his  books  and  furni- 
I,  and  rescued  only  by  the  kind 
f  some  generous  persons.    The 
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culiar  style,  of  the  havoc  made 
ithedral  by  the  madness  of  the 
:  the  "  hard  measure  "  dealt  out 
He  waa  now  approaching  his 
ir,  and  was  thankful  to  obtain 

his  revenues,  however  moderate, 
3,  however  humble.  He  found 
fuge  at  Higham,  a  hamlet  near 

bere  be  spent  the  close  of  his 
t  idly,  but  in  piayer,  study, 
d  in  the  composition  of  those 
1  aud  devout  works,  which  re- 
nt the  afflicted.     Hie  wife,  the 
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are,  died  in  1652,  and  two  i 
to  him  to  the  grave.  At  length 
d  his  rest,  after  having  passed 
fes  such  as  few  men  are  destined 


but,  a  celebrated  English  Bapt- 
was  born  at  Amsby,  near 
1764.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
ter,  the  author  of  Zion't  Tra- 
early  showed  a  great  love  of 
tudy.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
iptiat  seminary  at  Bristol,  and 
ed  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
ame  acquainted  with  Mackin- 
iendship  was  of  great  service  to 
mined  at  Aberdeen  four  years, 
.«  became  assistant  pastor  to 
1  classical  tutor  at  " 


IB)  Hal 

After  five  years  be  bad  a  misunderstanding 
with  his  colleague  and  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  minister  for  fifteen  years.  He 
had  early  shown  himself  to  be  an  orator, 
though  he  at  first  failed  through  nervousness. 
He  was  a  fluent,  rapid,  and  impressive  speaker, 
and  was  liberal  but  not  rationalistic  in  his 
religious  views.  But  the  chief  attraction  of 
his  preaching  was  the  evident  earnestness  and 
fulness  of  thought  which  his  sermons  showed, 
and  which  made  a  great  impression  on  his 
audience.  In  1804  he  was  visited  by  an 
attack  of  insanity,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  give  up  his  post  at  Cambridge ;  but 
in  1807  he  went  to  Leicester,  where  he  re- 
mained  till  1826,  when  he  returned  to  his 
former  post  at  Bristol,  and  died  there  in 
1831. 

Hall  suffered  the  most  excruciating  phy- 
sical agony  during  the  greater  part  of  many 
years;  and  the  manner  in  which,  notwith- 
standing this,  he  performed  his  work  and  pre- 
served a  cheerful  temperament,  has  always 
been  considered  one  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  Christian  submission,  courage,  and 
fortitude.  He  published  many  of  his  sermons 
and  other  works,  as  an  Apology  for  thi  irtedom 
of  the  Prtts,  tracts  on  Term*  of  Ommtmim, 
Modern  Infidelity,  The  Euential  Difference  be- 
tween Chrittian  Baptitm  and  the  Baptim  of  St. 
John,  etc  His  sermons  contain  some  of  the 
very  finest  passages  in  English  oratory. 

Hallel  [signifying  "Praise"].—  Psalms 
sung  at  the  great  Jewish  feasts  ;  they  all  begin 
with  praise.  The  Greater  Hallel  is  Psalm 
cxixvi.,  and  the  Lesser  Hallel  the  Paalmi  con- 
secutive from  cxiii.  to  cxviii.  It  was  part 
of  this  song  of  praise  which  our  Lord  and  His 
disciples  sang  at  the  Mount  of  Olives 

HaJlalujaJl  {i-e-  "  Praise  the  Lord  "].— 
A  Hebrew  expression  frequently  used  in  the 
Psalms  and  Jewish  hymns,  from  whence  it 
came  into  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  still 
sung  at  funerals  in  the  Greek  Church,  but  the 
Western  leaves  it  out  in  the  Burial  Service, 
as  not  being  agreeable  to  so  melancholy  an 
occasion.  For  this  reason  Pope  Alexander  II. 
ordered  it  to  be  omitted  from  Soptuageaima 
to  Easter  Eve.  When  it  is  omitted  in  the 
service  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  called 
"  Hallelujah  Clausum,"  ijr.  closed;  and  where 
the  antiphon  or  responses  have  Hallelujah  at 
the  end,  "  In  asternum  "  is  pronounced  instead 
of  it.  By  a  decree  of  a  Council  of  Toledo  it 
was  cot  sung  upon  the  1st  day  of  January, 
because  then  the  Church  used  to  fast  and  read 
the  Litany,  in  contrast  to  the  heathen,  whose 
custom  it  was  to  indulge  themselves  in  luxury 
and  diversion  upon  that  day ;  and  for  this 
reason  also  it  was  not  repeated  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  Bacchanalian  Week.  The  reason  why 
all  Churches,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of 
their  language  and  offices,  have  always  re- 
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of  devotion,  every  Church  may  be  put  in  mind 
to  persist  in  an  agreement  with  the  rest  of 
Christendom,  both  in  respect  to  faith  and 
charity,  and  press  forward  to  the  Church 
Triumphant,  when  the  language  for  devotion 
will  be  the  same." 

Halley,  Robert  [1796-1876],  an  eminent 
Congregationalist  minister,  first  at  Hunting- 
don [1822],  and  afterwards  at  Manchester 
[1839],  finally  Principal  of  New  College, 
London,  and  Professor  of  Theology  [1857]. 
He  retired  from  it  in  1872.  He  was  author 
of  some  learned  Congregational  lectures,  and 
of  a  History  of  Puritanism  in  Lancashire \ 

.   Halloween. — Eve  of  All  Saints*  Day. 

Hamel,  John  Baptist  [1624-1706].— A 
distinguished  French  writer,  the  son  of  an 
advocate  of  Vire,  in  Normandy.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-nine  he  became  cure  of  Neuilly. 
His  earlier  writings  were  mathematical  trea- 
tises of  great  depth,  and  he  also  wrote  with 
great  weight  on  some  metaphysical  questions, 
and  his  books  were  much  valued  by  the  mis- 
sionaries to  China  and  Japan,  as  means  by 
which  to  enable  the  learned  heathens  of  those 
countries  to  understand  the  principles  of 
Christian  Europe.  In  1 69 1  he  printed  a  course 
of  divinity  in  7  vols.,  entitled  Theologia 
Speeulatrix  et  Practica  juxta  S.S.  Patrum 
Dogmata  Pertractata,  et  ad  Usum  Scholct  accom- 
modate. Being  desired  to  abridge  this  work, 
he  published  an  epitome  entitled  Theologia 
CUrieorum  Seminariis  accommodate  summarium. 
It  is  in  5  vols.  In  1698  he  published  a 
learned  book  on  divinity,  Institutions  Biblica, 
seu  Script  ur  a  Sacra  Prolegomena,  una  cum 
selectis  Annotationibus  in  Pentateuchum.  In 
1701  he  published  the  Psalms;  in  1703  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  with  notes;  and  in  1705  he 
published  the  whole  Bible,  with  annotations 
upon  all  the  passages  which  seemed  to 
require  them.  All  this  while  he  had  not 
forgotten  his  old  scientific  pursuits,  and  wrote 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
French  Academy,  of  which  ho  had  been  secre- 
tary. He  died  peaceably  in  1706.  Old  age 
had  compelled  him  to  resign  his  cure  at 
Neuilly,  but  he  went  every  year  to  see  his 
old  parishioners,  who  kept  the  day  of  his 
coming  as  a  festival. 

Hamilton,  James  [b.  1814,  d.  1867],  was 
an  eminent  Presbyterian  preacher  and  writer. 
He  was  born  and  educated  in  Scotland,  and 
in  1841  came  to  London  as  minister  of  the 
National  Scotch  Church,  Regent's  Square. 
His  chief  books  are : — Life  in  Earnest,  The 
Mount  of  Olives,  The  Royal  Preacher,  The 
Lamp  and  the  Lantern,  and  The  Prodigal  Son. 

Hamilton,  Patrick,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  precursors  of  the  Scottish  lie- 
formation,  was  born  in  1604,  the  son  of  Sir 
Patrick  Hamilton  and  of  Catharine  Stewart, 
daughter   of    Alexander,    Duke  of  Albany, 


second  son  of  James  II.    H 
educated,  and  in  1518   was 
Feme,  in  KoBs-shire,  in  order 
cient  means  to  gain  knowled 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  toe 
M.A.  in  1520,  and  went  on  to 
he  became  acquainted  with  i 
views  of  Erasmus.     He  remo 
1521,  and  shortly  after  retui 
1523   he  settled  at  St.   And 
with  him  his  new  notions  a 
pursued  his   theological   stu< 
gradually  to  agree  with  Lut 
Erasmus.     In  1526  some  copi 
translation   of    the    New    1 
brought  into  Scotland,  and  H 
recommended  his  scholars  to 
Beatoun,  the  Primate,  heard  o 
that   Hamilton  was    "infanu 
disputing,  holding   and  mail 
heresies  of  Martin  Luther  am 
desired  him  to  be  formally 
put  to  trial.    Hamilton,  at  U 
friends,  flod  to  Germany.    H 
to  visit  Luther  and  Melancti 
berg,  but  the  plague  was  ragi 
went  to  Marburg  University 
coursed  with  Tyndall  and  Li 
wished  him  to  remain  there ; 
and  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1527,  having  been  absent  si] 
remained  for  some  time  in  re 
family  mansion  of   Kincaul, 
gow,  where  he  openly  preach* 
but   in   January,  1528,  Beat* 
him  to  St.  Andrews  to  act 
disputed  with  Alexander  Alo 
and  with  Alexander  Campbell 
conciliatory  spirit;   but  after 
mask  was  thrown  aside,  and 
moned  before  the  Archbishop 
heresy.    The  trial  took  place 
of  February,  the  result  beinj 
condemned  for  divers  heresies 
opinions,  and  delivered  over 
power   to  be  punished.     Th 
against   him   was  that  he  ha 
man  is  not  justified  by  work 
that  it  is  not  lawful  to  worshij 
pray  to  the  saints,  and  that  it 
men  that  have  souls  to  read 
God."     He  was  burnt  in  fronl 
St.  Salvador's  College  on  the » 
Fob.  29th,  1528.  His  death  pp 
to  extend  the  Reformation  ii 
even  his  life  could  have  done. 
Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton,"  said  c 
own  retainers,  "  has  infected  a 
blow  upon." 

Hamilton,  Sir  Wiluaj 

1856],  the  most  eminent  phik 
land,  was  the  son  of  a  profsj 
versity  of  Glasgow,  and  was 
until  he  went  as  a  Snell  exhibi 
College,  Oxford.    Here  he 
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&s  which  his  friends  had  formed 
rcnt  out  in  first-class  honours  in 
year  he  became  a  member  of  the 
but  seems  to  have  had  little 
1821  he  was  appointed  to  the 
of  Modern  History  in  the  Uni- 
linburgh,  and  having  but  little 
out  of  that  post,  he  gave  himself 
his  studies  and  speculations.  It 
ever,  until  1829  that  he.  was  in- 
bliah  any  results  of  these.  On 
invitation  of  the  editor  of  the 
itvietpt  he  wrote  a  critique  on 
rs  de  Philosophic,  published  the 
r,  in  whioh  that  writer  had  de- 
theory  of  the  Infinite.  The 
Hamilton  well  known,  not  only 
but  on  the  Continent,  and  from 
became  a  regular  contributor  to 
\.  In  1836  he  found  his  right 
elected  to  the  professorship  of 
dtaphysics  in  his  university.  His 
this  chair  were  taken  down  in 
least  the  later  ones,  by  admiring 
were  published  after  his  death, 
litorship  of  Professors  Mansel 
in  4  vols.  His  reputation  was 
leight,  and  his  influence  upon 
>  at  his  feet  was  unbounded.  In 
talth  began  to  fail,  and  this 
i  in  the  work  in  which  he  was 
preparing  his  writings  for  the 
[uently  death  found  this  task  un- 
His  position  in  the  history  of  phi- 
11  a  matter  of  keen  controversy. 
i  Mansel,  one  of  his  editors,  in 
impton  Lecture*  of  1858,  brought 
rominence  Hamilton's  doctrine 
e  limitation  of  positive  thought. 
,  he  contended,  lay  between  the 
poles  of  the  infinite  and  the 
was  therefore  in  a  conditioned 
d  which  the  mind  is  not  capable 
He  repudiated  all  the  German 
;he  absolute,  treated  with  Con- 
go's doctrine  of  the  reason,  and 
Nencience  as  the  starting  point 
'.  The  philosopher  has  a  legiti- 
me said,  in  examining  what  are 
the  human  intellect,  but  the 
bits  all  further  advances.  Un- 
of  the  vast  questions  arising  out 
em  are  only  hinted  at  by  him, 
ragment  was  produced  of  the 
which  he  had  planned.  But 
lid  that  he  leaves  no  room  for 
mception  of  the  Infinite  Being. 
ce  for  whioh  Sir  William 
intended,  was  the  nescience 
.ponents  of  Socrates  contended 
iy  accused  him  of  bringing  in 
3Cause  he  said  that  there  is  a 
t  who  speaks  to  the  souls  of 
he  declared  that  if  the  gods  did 
icouraged  wrong  they  were  no 
was  contending  for  fellowship 


with  the  Absolute,  and  striving  to  get  be- 
yond the  "  Conditions  "  of  the  understanding, 
into  the  domains  of  a  Reason  which  is  higher 
than  it.  The  Aristotelians  of  the  Middle  Ages 
further  declared  that  nothing  can  be  known 
of  God  but  what  is  revealed  by  an  infallible 
authority.  Hume  and  Voltaire,  accepting 
that  doctrine,  had  rejected  the  authority ;  and 
had  logically,  therefore,  pronounced  themselves 
atheists.  And  there  are  many  who,  professing 
to  accept  Hamilton's  theory  of  the  uncondi- 
tioned, declare  that  any  knowledge  of  God  is 
hopeless,  and  on  that  ground  rest  their  doc- 
trine of  Agnosticism.  [Agnostic  ;  God.]  We 
have  here  the  greatest  question  of  our  times, 
and  the  controversy  is  even  now  being 
earnestly  pursued. 

Hammond,  Henry,  D.D.  \b.  1605,  d. 
1660],  was  born  at  Chertsey,  educated  at 
Eton,  from  whence  he  went  to  Oxford,  where 
he  became  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Canon 
of  Christ  Church,  and  Orator  of  the  uni- 
versity. His  father  was  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  physician 
to  Prince  Henry,  the  elder  son  of  James  I., 
who  showed  his  regard  to  the  father  by  be- 
coming sponsor  to  the  son  and  giving  him  his 
own  name.  On  first  going  to  Eton  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  disposition,  and  his  love  of  retire- 
ment for  prayer  and  meditation,  caused  Mr. 
Bush,  the  Provost  of  Eton,  to  augur  that  the 
boy  would  prove  stupid ;  but  his  fears  were 
unfounded,  as  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
pronounced  fit  for  the  university.  It  is  prob- 
able that  while  at  Oxford  his  friendship  with 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Sanderson  commenced. 
He  was  ordained  in  1629,  and  in  1633  was 
appointed  by  the  President  of  Magdalen,  Dr. 
Frewen  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  York),  to 
supply  his  place  as  King's  Chaplain  and 
preach  before  the  Court.  The  Earl  of  Leicester, 
who  was  one  of  his  auditors,  was  so  struck 
with  his  powers  that  he  offered  him  the 
living  of  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  which  was  then 
vacant;  here  he  became  an  active  parish 
priest,  visiting  the  poor,  and  having  a  daily 
public  worship.  He  sometimes  left  his  re- 
tirement, at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross.  He  was 
summoned  to  the  memorable  convocation 
which  met  before  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
he  was  also  nominated  by  the  Parliament  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines ;  but  his 
loyalty  and  orthodoxy  forbade  him  to  appear. 
In  1643  he  was  appointed  by  Brian,  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Chi- 
chester. But  the  rebellion  was  now  begun  in 
earnest,  and  reached  quiet  Penshurst,  driving 
away  its  rector.  He  was  on  the  way  with 
a  friend  to  take  refuge  in  Winchester  gar- 
rison, when  the  news  was  brought  him  of 
the  death  of  the  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  and  his  own  appointment  to  the  post. 
He  therefore  returned  to  Oxford.  While  here 
he  published  anonymously,  in  1644,  hie  first 
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work,    The    Practical    Catechism,    and   also 
treatises  on  Conscience,  Scandal,  Willworship, 
and  Superstition.       In  December,   1644,   he 
went  as  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
Earl  of  Southampton,  who  were  sent  by  the 
King  from  Oxford  with  a  message  of  peace 
to  the  Parliament;  but  nothing  was  done 
beyond  appointing  a  meeting  between  the 
commissioners  of  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  took  place  at  Uxbridge  in  the 
following  February,  and  where  Hammond 
took    a    leading    part    in    the    discussion. 
Meanwhile,  a  canonry  at  Christ  Church  fall- 
ing vacant,  the  King  gave  it  to  Hammond, 
and  he  was  soon  after  chosen  Public  Orator  of 
the  university.    In  1645  he  wrote  A  View  of 
the  New  Directory ;  and  a  Vindication  of  the 
Ancient   Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
[Dihectoky.]  Soon  after  he  wrote  his  Treatise 
of  the  Power  of  the  Keys,  or  of  Binding  and 
Loosing.     He  was  permitted,  with  other  chap- 
lains, to  attend  King  Charles  during  part  of 
his  imprisonment;   but  this  was  disallowed 
after  1647.      Hammond  returned  to  Oxford 
just  as  Dr.  Fell,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
had  been  imprisoned  and  deprived  for  de- 
fending the  university,  and  as  sub-dean  the 
duties  fell  on  him ;  but  he  stoutly  refused  to 
affix  to  the  doors  of  the  schools  the  order  for 
the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Fell.  News  of  this  being 
sent  to  London,  orders  for  his  own  expulsion 
from  his  canonry  and  oratorship  quickly  fol- 
lowed, and  on  March  30th,  1648,  the  Vigil  of 
Easter  Day,  an  armed  guard  marched  into 
the  hall  of  Christ  Church  and  seized  Dr. 
Hammond.    He  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  nearly 
three  months.  During  this  restraint  he  formed 
the  design  of  preparing  his  Annotations  on 
the  New  Testament.     When  he  regained  his 
liberty  he  took  up  his  abode  with  Sir  John 
Pakington  at  West  wood,  in-  Warwickshire, 
fulfilling  the  office  of  tutor  to  his  children. 
On  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  Hammond  was 
designated    to    succeed     Prideaux    in    the 
bishopric  of  Worcester,  but  he  was  seized  with 
severe  illness,  and  died  at  Westwood  soon 
after  Easter,  1660.     His  writings  are  some  of 
the  most  valuable  in  our  theology  for  their 
learning  and  their  vigour  of  thought.     One  of 
his  biographers,  in  speaking  of  the  service  he 
rendered  to  the  Church  of  England,  says :  "  He 
adhered  to  her  when  her  condition  was  most 
deplorable,  defended  her  doctrine  and  discip- 
line by  his  learned  and  judicious  pen,  and 
adorned  them  by  a  conversation  strictly  virtu- 
ous and  pious.*' 

Hampden,  Renn  Dickson,  Bishop  of 
Hereford  [A.  at  Barbadoes,  1793;  d.  in 
London,  1868]. — He  was  educated  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow ; 
he  took  Orders,  and  in  1828  became  Tutor  of 
Oriel,  and  in  1833  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall. 
In  that  year  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  began, 
and  Hampden  was  one  of  the  leaders  on  the 
other  side,  in  what  Dr.  Newman  calls  "  the 


attack    upon   the    university 

Observations  on  JUUgums  Diet 

cular  Reference  to  the  Use  ef  J 

the  University,  maititifiTiiTig  ti 

distinct  from  theological  opin 

theological  opinion  are  to  be  p 

tarian  doctrine  and  the  Unit 

the  Church  of  England  is  z 

spirit.    Dr.  Newman  tells  ui 

to  him  that  such  principles, 

tend  to  make  shipwreck  of  < 

and  that  Dr.  Hampden  had  ta 

towards  interrupting  that   p 

understanding  which  had  pi 

in  the  university.     Hampden 

regarded  by  the  rising  party 

feelings  of  aversion ;    and 

lished  his  Bampton  Lectures  tl 

The    Scholastic  Philosophy   C 

Belation  to  Christian   Theolef 

raised    against   him   of    Ari 

the  Whig    Government    in 

him   Regius  Professor  of  D 

outcry  was  made,  and  a  cent 

in  Convocation  was  procure 

jectors  could  not  overthrow  1 

and  Arnold  wrote  in  the  Ed 

powerful  article  in  his  favi 

Oxford  Malignants.     At  the  e 

John  Russell  nominated  him 

of  Hereford.  Then  the  clamo 

Thirteen  bishops,  including 

Sumner,   of  Winchester,    si| 

strance;  a  swarm  of  pamphl 

both  sides,  legal  objections 

tried  in  the  courts,  but  the  ' 

secrated  in  1848.    From  that 

was  heard  of  him,  but  the  gt 

that  Hampden,  though  his  st 

and  awkward,  was  not  open 

heresy. 

Hampton    Court   Cc 

meeting  held  early  in  the  reij 
this  palace  "  for  the  determine 
to  be  amiss  in  the  Church." 
the  14th,  16th,  and  18th  of  Ja 
was  presided  over  by  the 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  eight  I 
dignitaries,  represented  the  £ 
while  the  Puritan  advocates  * 
Dr.  Sparkes,  Mr.  Knewstubbi 
and  Mr.  Patrick  Galloway. 
this  conference  was  a  requs 
the  Puritans  for  a  reformatio 
ment  of  certain  ceremonie 
called  the  MiUennary  Petitm 
signed  by  nearly  one  thoi 
With  regard  to  the  Prayer  1 
for  these  alterations : — "  '1 1 
baptism,  interrogatories  mini 
confirmation,  as  supernuoni 
away ;  baptism  not  to  In 
women,  and  so  explained 
Burplice  not  urged ;  that  en 
before  the  communion ;  thai 
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an ;  that  divers  terms  of  priests, 
on,  and  some  other  used,  with  the 
Tiage,  and  other  such  like  in  the 
oe  corrected ;  the  longsomeness  of 
idged;  church  songs  and  music 
to   better    edification;    that    the 

•  he  not  profaned;  the  rest  upon 
it  so  strictly  urged;  that  there 
iannity  of  doctrine  prescribed ;  no 
lion  to  be  any  more  taught  or  de- 
»  ministers  charged  to  teach  their 
ow  at  the  name  of  Jesus ;  that  the 
Scriptures  only   be   read  in  the 

first  day  the  Episcopalians  alone 
tted  to  the  presence  of  the  King, 
ibjects  of  the  general  absolution, 
lAtion  of  children,  and  the  private 

•  women  were  discussed.  The  two 
e  allowed,  but  it  was  determined 
a  should  only  be  administered  by 
rat  that,  if  occasion  so  required,  it 

place  in  private  houses.  Other 
hscussion  were  the  jurisdiction  of 

the  civilisation  of  Ireland, 
cond  day  the  Puritans  were  sum- 
e  royal  presence,  and  some  of  the 
is  with  them.    They  put  forward 
: — Purity  of  doctrine  ;  the  means 

it ;  the  bishops*  courts ;  and  de- 
many  ceremonies  of  the  Common 
k,  to  subscription  to  the  Articles, 
eading  of  the  Apocrypha.    It  was 

there  should  be  a  uniform  trans- 
le  Bible;  that  the  Apocrypha 
ad,  but  not  as  Scripture,  and  that 
rabtf  ul  in  the  Articles  should  be 

lird  day  both  parties  were  called 
?rtain  civilians,  and  the  royal 
Qtimated,  which  was  adverse  to 
s,  who,  however,  promised  obedi- 
hat  the  King's  mind  was  made 
em.  The  wearing  of  the  surplice 
he  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism 
1 ;  the  words,  "  remission  of  sins,*1 
3d  after  the  words  "  general  abso- 
Uterations  were  made  in  the 
te  calendar,  and  some  prayers  and 
gs  for  particular  occasions  were 
i  chief  alterations  made  were  in 
for  the  office  of  private  baptism, 
a  was  explained  as  the  laying  on 
on  children  baptised  and  able  to 
wunt  of  their  faith  according  to  the 
tllowing,  and  the  portion  of  the 
relating  to  the  Sacrament  was 
is  attributed  to  Overal,  the  Prolo- 
ivocation.     \Procter  on  the  Common 

roth.. — The  name  given  to  a  roll 
Jewish  synagogue,  consisting  of 
3m  the  Prophet*. 

g9  Thomas,  was  born  at  Becon- 
nshire,  in  1512,  and  educated  at 


Winchester,  and  New  College,  Oxford,  where  ho 
was  elected  Fellow,  and  in  1 542  chosen  Hebrew 
Professor,  through  the  influence  of  Henry 
VIII.  In  the  next  reign  he  became  a  Pro- 
testant, and  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whom 
he  instructed  in  the  Reformed  faith ;  but  on 
Mary's  accession  he  turned  Papist,  took  his 
Doctor's  degree,  and  was  made  Treasurer  of 
Salisbury.  When  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne,  Harding  stood  true  to  his  faith,  was 
deprived  of  his  office,  left  England  and 
settled  at  Louvain,  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesuits,  and  became  a  zealous  champion  of 
his  communion.  His  great  polemical  contro- 
versy was  with  Bishop  Jewel,  and  his  chief 
works  are  answers  to  the  bishop.  Harding 
died  in  1572. 

Hardouin,  John,  was  born  at  Quimper, 
in  Brittany,  in  1647.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  at  an  early  age  entered  that  Order, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philology 
and  divinity.  Hardouin  acquired  great  noto- 
riety by  maintaining  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  classical  and  early  Christian  writings  were 
forged  by  monks  in  the  thirteenth  century ; 
he  also  rejected  as  spurious  all  the  remains  of 
ancient  art ;  but  the  Society  of  Jesuits  at  last 
interfered,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retract  his 
strange  opinions.  In  spite  of  these  extrava- 
gances he  was  undoubtedly  a  great  scholar, 
and  his  works  are  very  valuable.  Among  them 
are  an  edition  of  Pliny ,  Collectio  Concifiiorum, 
De  Minimis  Herodeadum,  and  a  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament.    Hardouin  died  in  1729. 

Hardwick,  Charles  [b.  1821,  d.  1859]. 
— A  native  of  Yorkshire,  who  "  rose  from  the 
ranks,"  and  by  hard  labour  secured  himself  a 
good  education,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge 
in  1842.  He  was  ordained  as  Fellow,  and 
laboured  hard  at  theological  and  historical 
work,  was  appointed  Preacher  at  Whitehall  by 
Bishop  Blomfield  in  1851,  and  two  years  later 
Professorof  Theology  in  Birmingham,  Divinity 
Lecturer  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Christian  Advocate,  and  a  few  years  later 
Archdeacon  of  Ely.  What  promised,  however, 
to  be  a  brilliant  career  was  cut  short  suddenly 
by  a  fall  from  an  Alpine  precipice.  Among 
his  most  important  works  we  find  A  History  of 
the  Articles  of  Religion,  A  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Church,  and  Christ  and  Other  Masters. 
The  last  he  left  unfinished. 


_«*.«,  Francis,  D.D.  [d.  1740].— He  was 
born  in  London,  and  entered  at  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1688,  where  he  afterwards 
became  Tutor.  He  was  appointed  in  1708  to 
the  deanery  of  Worcester,  to  that  of  St. 
Paul's  in  1726,  whence  he  was  transferred  in 
the  following  year  to  the  bishopric  of  St. 
Asaph,  and  in  1731  to  Chichester.  He  earned 
his  chief  distinction  by  his  classical  and 
theological  criticism,  and  took  an  important 
part  in  the  controversies  of  the  day.  Hare 
published,  in  1726,  editions  of  Terence  and 
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Phadrus,  but  their  salo  was  ruined  by  the 
publication  of  the  same  works  by  Richard 
.Bentley,  the  second  of  which  appeared  just 
before  his  own,  and  has  been  described  as  the 
most  careless  work  that  Bentley  ever  pub- 
lished. Hare  expressed  his  indignation  in  his 
Epistola  Critiea.  He  was  much  interested  in 
the  Bangorian  Controversy,  in  which  he  took 
part  against  lloadly.  His  other  works  are 
Difficulties  and  Discouragements  which  attend  the 
Study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  way  of  Private 
Judgment,  and  Psalmorum  Liber  in  Versieulos 
Metrice  divisus. 


Augustus  William  [b.  1794,  d. 
at  Rome,  1834],  grandson  of  the  foregoing,  was 
chiefly  noted  for  his  Sermons  to  a  Country 
Congregation  [2  vols.],  and  for  being  joint  author 
with  his  brother  Julius  of  Guesses  at  Truth. 
He  became  a  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
in  1818,  and  in  1829  Hector  of  Alton  Barnes, 
which  living  he  held  to  the  end  of  his  life.  A 
very  interesting  account  of  the  Hares  and 
their  friends  will  be  found  in  Memorials  of  a 
Quiet  Life,  by  A.  Hare. 


I,  Julius  Charles  [ft.  1795,  d.  1855], 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  influential  divines 
of  this  century,  was  a  brother  of  the  fore- 
going. He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, taking  his  degree  in  1816,  and  be- 
coming a  Fellow  of  his  college  three  years 
later.  In  1832  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
rector  of  Hurstmonceux,  and  was  appointed 
Archdeacon  of  Lewes  by  Bishop  Otter  in 
1840,  and  nominated  one  of  her  Majesty's 
chaplains  in  1853. 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  original 
or  profound  thinker.  Even  when  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  questions  of  the 
day  he  appeared  to  regard  events  with  the 
calm  impartiality  of  an  historian  treating 
of  some  bygone  ago,  or,  rather,  of  a  philo- 
sopher considering  the  policy  of  a  foreign 
country.  In  the  Church  of  England  he 
was  regarded  by  many,  and  was  named  in 
a  celebrated  article  on  "  Church  Parties  "  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  "  Broad  Church  party."  It  was  a  title 
which  Hare  would  have  been  the  first  to 
repudiate.  It  was  always  his  wish  to  belong 
to  no  party,  but  to  join  with  all  parties  in 
the  Church  of  England  in  every  good  work. 
Amongst  his  latest  labours  was  a  hearty  co- 
operation in  promoting  the  revival  of  Con- 
vocation. In  the  Lower  House  he  was  a 
frequent  speaker,  and  he  was  indefatigable, 
so  long  as  health  allowed,  in  the  committees. 
The  tolerant  character  of  his  Biography  of 
John  Sterling  must  have  been  invaluable  in 
appeasing  that  odium  theologicum  which  many 
regard  as  inseparable  from  an  assembly  of 
the  clergy.  It  would  be  beyond  our  bounds  to 
attempt  an  estimate  of  Archdeacon  Hare's 
merits  as  a  writer,  or  an  analysis  of  his 
works ;  but  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  his 
Arc  h  id  i  aeon  a  I  Charges ,  so  lofty  in  thought  and 


eloquent  in  expression,  which,  it  bu  ha 
truly  said,  might  well  have  been  ddhaai. 
from  the  episcopal  seat.     Collected,  they  wl 
form  a  review  of  the  leading  events  of  thar 
day  with  special  reference  to  the  Chuck  «L] 
England. 

The  name  of  Julius  Charles  Hare  w : 
distinguished  in  the  literary  world  y  <mi 
the  translators,  in  conjunction  with 
Thirlwall,  of  Xiebuhr's  History  ofRmt,\ 
was  first  published  in  the  year  1828.  Hehaijj 
previously  published,  in  1827,  the  fin*    " 
of  Guesses  at  Truth,  by  Two  Brother*,  v 
of  miscellaneous  thoughts  and  reflection,  At! 
joint  production  of  himself  and  his  broth*; 
He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
and  charges,  and  in  1848  edited  the 
and  Tales  of  John  Sterling,  with  a 
his  life.    "  It  will  be  very  long  indeed,"  I 
the  Guardian  newspaper,  "  before  w 
man  of  greater  disinterestedness ;  of' 
more  genuine,  or  more  universal  charity;  i 
more  active  goodness  or  a  more  earns* * 
of  truth." 


Harmonists    or 
Hakmomy  Society.] 


Bappista.    [*■ 


Harmony  of  the  Gospeli-lk**] 

Gospels  differ  in  style,  in  order  of  arras/ 
ment,  and  in  some  degree  also  in  the  d«0 
stances    narrated.      But    there  is 
through    them  the    great   unity  of 
which  represents  the  Saviour  as  the 
loving  Guide  of  His  disciples,  syi 
with  their  sorrows    and  with  the 
of   mankind.      The    Gospels   are 
of    the  One   Person    from   different 
of  view,  but  have  so  much  in  cobudobJ 
we  recognise  the  unity.      This  ie  the 
mony  of  the  Gospels  to  which  it  if  w 
that  all  real  importance  attaches.  Bat JM 
also  natural  that  Christian  writer!  fross^ 
times  should  have  endeavoured  to  coslrsH 
life    of    Christ    in    chronological 
They  have  only  in  part  succeeded.  T*< 
of   the  four  Evangelists  give  the  hMtaTj 
our  Lord's  childhood,  and  thev  select  dilsl 
incidents  of  it.     The  one  gives  the  vw 
the  Wise  Men  and  the  flight  into  T 
other  the  announcement  to  the 
and  the  presentation  in  the  Tempi* 
closer  the  details  are  studied,  the  more  Hi 
probable  that  the  materials  needed  for  i 
lute  chronological  order  have  been] 
withheld.     But  an  approximation 
arrived  at,  and  the  course  of  the 
life  year  by  year  can  be  traced  with 
able  accuracy.    The  first  attemi 
know  of  to  construct  a  Harmony  ** 
in  the    third  century    by  Anunoofe 
divided  the  Gospel  into  sections  for  the] 
pose.    The  numbers  which  mark  the» 
monian  sections  are  found  in  the 
many  of  the  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Kev' 
ment.    In  the   next  century  Eutato* 
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n,  drew  up  his  "  Canons/'  in  which 
monian  sections  are  so  distributed  as 
r  in  a  tabular  form  what  portions  of 
ler    Evangelists    correspond    to    that 

which  stands  first  in  order  in  each 

.    [See    Bishop   Wordsworth's  Greek 

ent,  vol.  i.,  pp.  27-35.]  Among  modern 

the  best  harmonists  are  Griesbach,  De 

Rftdi^er,  Clausen,  Greswell,  Isaac 
us,  Tischendorf.  [See  Archbishop 
on's  masterly  Essay  on  The  Gospel*  in 
I  BibU  Dictionary.] 

many  Society.— The  founder  of 

mmunity  was  George  Rapp,  a  weaver 
rtemberg.  He  was  born  in  1757,  and 
age  of  twenty-five  seceded  from  the 
an  body,  on  the  ground  that  he  felt 
!  called  to  regenerate  society.  With 
a  in  view  he  gathered  a  few  followers 
ir,  who  were  to  live  together  and  have 
gs  in  common,  in  imitation  of  the  first 
ma  [cf.  Acts  iv.  34,  35],  His  action, 
r,  met  with  disfavour  in  his  own 
r;  so  he,  with  three  friends,  emigrated 
srica  in  1803.  There  they  made  a 
ent  in  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania, 
led  their  village  Harmony.  So  well 
y  prosper  that  in  two  years'  time  no 
n  125  families  are  said  to  have  cast  in 
t  with  them.  An  association,  known 
Harmony  Society,  was  then  formed 
based  on  the  principles  held  by  George 

In  1815  the  community  sold  their 
id  migrated  to  a  much  larger  estate  in 
bounty,  Indiana.  Their  stay  lasted 
o  years  in  their  new  settlement,  at  the 
vhich  time  they  sold  their  property, 
Me  a  new  home  in  Beaver  County, 
Ivania,  where  they  built  the  town  of 
y,  and  where  they  still  maintain 
ves  by  praiseworthy  industry.    They 

now  about  4,000.  In  religious 
es  and  practices  they  do  not  differ  from 
therans  from  whom  they  seceded. 
>under  and  pastor,  George  Rapp,  died 
,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jacob  Henri  cL 
vernment  of  the  society  is  vested  in  a 
nine  elders. 

met,  Samuel,  was  born  at  Colchef- 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  entered 
ke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
w  and  Master.  His  ability  attracted 
n,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  See  of 
ter,  and  from  there  to  Norwich,  and 
ras  made  Archbishop  of  York  and  a 
ouncillor  to  James  I.  He  was  a  strong 
Thurchman,  and  vigorously  attacked 
Davenant  for  preaching  upon  Predesti- 
Hanmet  died  in  1631,  and  was  buried 
well,  in  Essex,  where  he  had  built  and 
i  a  grammar  school;  his  library  he 
the  Corporation  of  Colchester  for  the 
>f  the  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood. 

rest  PeetivaL— This  is  an  in- 
.  which  has  come  into  almost  universal 


use  within  our  own  generation.  No  fixed 
day  is  arranged  for  such  a  festival  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church ;  in  the  American  Church  it  is  the 
first  Thursday  in  November.  Though  there 
is  no  special  service  in  the  Prayer  Book,  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act  enables 
the  Bishop  to  sanction  any  service  in  church 
which  consists  of  readings  from  Scripture, 
prayers  from  the  Liturgy,  and  hymns.  Ac- 
cordingly, Convocation  has  drawn  up  a  service 
which  is  now  very  generally  used.  The 
Proper  Psalms,  two  or  more  of  which  are  to 
be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister,  are : 
lxv.,  Ixxxi,  ciii.,  civ.,  cxliv.,  cxlv.,  cxlviL 
For  the  First  Lesson  one  of  the  following: 
Deut.  viii.  7;  xxvi.  1-12;  xxviii.  1-15;  xxxii. 
7-20  ;  xxxiii.  26  ;  Isaiah  xxviii.  23 ;  Hosea  ii. 
14.  For  the  Second  Lesson  either  Matt, 
xiii.  24-31;  John  iv.  31-39;  vi.  26-36;  2 
Cor.  ix.  6 ;  or  Rev.  xiv.  14-19.  When  there  is 
a  Communion  Service,  the  following  are  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel:  1  Thess.  v.  14-24; 
Matt.  xiii.  36-44 ;  or  John  vi.  5-15. 

Hatchment  or  Achievement.— The 

funeral  escutcheon,  placed  in  front  of  houses  to 
mark  the  death  of  one  of  the  inmates.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  and  is  drawn  up  with 
heraldic  precision,  so  that  those  versed  in  the 
art  of  heraldry  can  tell  the  sex,  rank,  and 
circumstances  of  the  deceased.  After  being 
outside  the  house  for  a  year  it  is  often  hung 
up  in  the  church,  the  idea  being  that  of 
acknowledgment  to  God,  with  whose  blessing 
it  had  been  borne. 

Hatfield,  Council  of. — A  Council  was 
held  at  Hatfield,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  680, 
under  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at 
which  all  the  English  bishops  were  present. 
It  is  said  that  Pope  Agatho  wished  Theodore 
to  attend  a  Council  held  at  Rome  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  but  the  Archbishop  being  un- 
willing to  go  gathered  this  Council  together. 
In  it  Monothetitism,  the  last  wave  of  Eutychi- 
ANI8M  [q.v.],  was  condemned,  and  the  five 
general  Councils,  their  canons  and  decrees, 
were  accepted. 

Hatherley,  Lord. — An  eminent  English 
layman.  William  Page  Wood,  the  son  of 
Alderman  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  was  born  in 
London,  in  1801.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester, where  he  contracted  a  lifelong  affec- 
tionate friendship  with  Walter  (afterwards 
Dean)  Hook.  He  then  went  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  took  his  degree  in  1824,  obtained 
high  honours,  and  won  a  Fellowship  at  his 
college.  He  was  educated  for  the  Bar,  entered 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  in  1827.  He 
was  first  an  equity  draughtsman,  but  after  two 
years  became  a  Q.C.,  and  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1847  entered  Parliament  for  Oxford. 
He  was  appointed  Vice-Chancellorin  1849,  and 
in  1868  one  of  the  Lords.  Justices.  The  same 
year,  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
power,  he  became  I^ord  High  Chancellor,  and 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of 
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smy  from  shamif  "  the  high/'  and 
ah  word — that  which  ifl  heaved, 
lence  the  word  came  to  mean,  not 
space  overhead,  but  the  unseen, 
rorkl  whence  the  glory  of  the 
gda,  the  glory  of  life  and  light, 
bet  calls  heaven  God's  throne, 
repeat*  the  phrase  [Matt.  v.  34]. 
•w  in  the  cloud,  and  the  pillar  of 
)  were  known  as  symbols  of  the 
and  care  of  God.  And  Christ 
ition  "  came  down  from  heaven.*' 
a  Revelation  gave  a  fuller  and 
te  idea.  Heaven  means,  in  St. 
gs,  "  where  Christ  is,"  let  that 
ere  it  may.  Even  when  His 
ealised  amongst  us,  we  are  in 
ire  its  citizens  [Phil.  iii.  20]. 
i  about  us  in  our  infancy,"  says 
irds worth's  Ode  on  Immortality], 
we  carry  about  with  us  the  hearts 
-en,  pure  and  simple  and  trust- 
n  com  passed  with  heaven.  But 
id  purity  rest  upon  the  know- 
hrist  lives  incarnate,  therefore 
ilace  no  less  than  a  state.  The 
is  the  place  where  He  is  seen  and 
its  and  angels,  where  He  is  ever 
session  [See  Eph.  i.  23 ;  Heb.  iv. 
While  St.  Paul  believed  himself 
a  citizen  of  heaven,  he  none  the 
>rward  to  that  perfect  consum- 
bliss  when  he  should  be  with 
ok  upon  Him.  Hence  we  can- 
ie  Scriptural  heaven  into  a  mere 
inder  the  name  of  "  spiritual/' 
tnreality.  Such  works  as  Be- 
e,  however  fanciful,  and  there- 
the  greatest  caution  in  reading, 
ond  the  truth  in  holding  a  close 
een  the  natural  and  spiritual 
it  eternal  and  everlasting  glory 
5nd  its  true  home  and  rest,  and 
entity,  even  when  former  things 
ay. 

idarins. — A  priest  whose  week 
date  in  the  choir,  rehearse  the 
prayers,  etc.,  in  cathedrals  and 
monasteries  the  Hebdomadarius 
If,  directed  the  cook,  etc.,  for  a 
otch  universities  the  name  was 
of  the  superior  members  whoso 
it  was  to  superintend  the  dis- 
stu  dents. 

eginald  [b.  1783,  d.  18261,  2nd 

cutta.     He  was  born  at  Malpas, 

ducated  at  Hawkhurst  Grammar 

in   London,    until   1800,   when 

irasenose   College,   Oxford ;    in 

he  gained  the  prize  for  Latin 

t    1803   wrote  his  prize  poem, 

1804  he  became  a  Fellow  of  All 

807   he  took  Orders,  and  was 

his    brother   Richard    to  the 

of  Hodnet,  where  he  thoroughly 


discharged  his  parochial  duties.  In  1812 
he  published  a  volume  of  Hymn*,  written 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  devotional 
poetry  sung  in  churches.  In  1815  he  was 
Bampton  Lecturer,  and  in  1817  a  canon  in 
St.  Asaph's  cathedral.  In  1819  he  edited  the 
works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  in  1822  was 
chosen  Preacher  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  Having 
twice  declined  the  See  of  Calcutta  on  account 
of  his  wife  and  child,  he  at  length  accepted 
it,  January,  1823.  The  See  at  that  time 
embraced  the  whole  of  India,  Ceylon,  the 
Mauritius,  and  Australasia.  Bishop  Heber 
set  to  work  to  try  and  visit  throughout  his 
enormous  diocese;  but  he  died  in  his  forty- 
third  year,  being  found  dead  in  a  cold  bath, 
which  he  had  taken  after  holding  a  confirma- 
tion at  Trichinopoly .  He  was  deeply  mourned, 
monuments  by  Chantrev  were  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Calcutta  and  Madras,  and  scholar- 
ships bearing  his  name  were  founded  in 
Bishop's  College,  Bombay.  The  journal  of 
his  visitation  tour  was  published  in  Murray's 
Home  and  Colonial  Library.  His  Life  was 
written  by  his  widow  in  1830.  Among  his 
hymns  may  bo  mentioned  those  so  well  known: 
trom  Greenland's  icy  mountains,  Jesus  shall 
reign  where'er  the  sun,  and  Hark  the  glad  sound, 
the  Saviour  comes. 

Kegel,  Gsoho  Wilhelm  Frtkdrzch  [b. 
1770,  d.  1831]. — A  famous  German  meta- 
physician. He  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  studied 
theology  at  Tubingen,  and  became  Lecturer 
on  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Jena 
in  1801.  Here  he  was  associated  with 
Schelling  as  co-editor  of  the  Critical  Journal 
of  Philosophy,  and  the  two  men  naturally 
began  to  interchange  their  philosophical  ideas. 
The  first  to  write  the  views  with  which  their 
names  are  associated  was  Schelling,  but  pro- 
bably Hegel  was  the  primary  author.  The 
philosophy  of  Hegel  is  a  deep  pantheism. 
Its  source  must  be  sought  in  tne  sadness  of 
the  discovery  that  the  theories  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation  had  broken  down.  Kant 
had  destroyed  old  opinions,  and  had  attempted 
reconstruction.  But  the  absolute  negation 
of  Fichte  seemed  to  declare  that  such  recon- 
struction was  of  no  worth,  hence  Hegel's  was  a 
fresh  departure.  He  began  with  laying  down 
the  doctrine  that  all  truth  is  dual.  Life  can 
convey  no  idea  to  us  unless  we  can  contrast  it 
with  death ;  light  is  only  appreciated  when 
we  experience  darkness;  freedom  must  be 
opposed  to  slavery  to  be  understood ;  good- 
ness is  mere  innocence  until  it  struggles  with 
evil,  then  it  becomes  a  positive  virtue.  Hence 
Truth  is  the  mediation  between  opposites. 
From  this  position  he  passed  on  to  maintain  a 
Trinity,  the  third  element  being  that  which 
unites  and  reconciles  the  two  opposites.  "  I," 
he  said,  when  realised  involves  an  existence 
which  is  not  I,  and  the  recognition  of  the  two 
elements  involves  their  union.  Therefore 
complete  man  is  in  himself  a  Trinity.    The 
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body  without  a  soul  is  a  corpse.  The  soul 
without  the  body  is  unimaginable.  The 
union  makes  the  living  man.  The  next  step 
was,  what  is  true  of  the  spirit  of  man  is 
true  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Hence  Hegel  pro- 
fessed to  evolve  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine 
Trinity.  The  following  eloquent  summary 
by  Dr.  Matheson  is  that  of  a  warm  admirer 
of  Hegel,  and  it  must  be  confessod  that  it 
may  be  called  Hegel  "evangelically  inter- 
preted." Many  Hegelians  would  repudiate  it. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  Hegel  always 
declared  himself  a  Christian,  and  to  the  end 
of  his  life  was  a  communicant  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  "  That  Divine  Spirit  which  we  call 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Ti  inity  is  in  one  sense 
the  first,  for  it  is  the  very  personality  of  God. 
A  human  spirit  or  person  is  the  union  of  a 
soul  and  a  body.  It  must  embrace  within 
itself  both  the  Father  and  the  Son — the 
Father  corresponding  to  the  universal  soul, 
the  Son  being  that  body,  or  house,  which 
constitutes  the  dwelling-place  of  that  soul. 
The  Father  could  never  at  any  time  have 
been  alone.  To  suppose  that  at  any  period 
the  Father  dwelt  alone,  would  be  to  imagine 
a  God  unconscious  of  His  own  existence, 
because,  without  an  object  of  thought,  it 
would  be  a  soul  without  a  body.  Therefore, 
from  all  eternity,  the  Infinite  Being  must 
have  possessed  a  dwelling-place,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens ; 
and  that  house  must  have  been  another  self, 
an  image  of  His  own  glory,  a  mirror  in  which 
the  Father  could  behold  Himself  reflected 
— in  a  word,  it  must  have  been  at  once 
separate  from  the  Father,  and  yet  a  part 
of  His  very  being,  just  as  the  human 
body  is  separate  from  the  soul,  and  yet 
a  part  of  its  being.  Christ  is  the  house  of 
God.  He  is  the  image  of  the  Infinite  Spirit, 
the  glass  by  which  He  sees  Himself,  the  body 
which  forms  the  outward  side  of  His  per- 
sonality. As  the  Son  was  afterwards  in- 
carnate in  the  human  soul,  so  it  may  be  said 
that  from  all  eternity  the  Father  was  in- 
carnate in  the  Son ;  for  Ho  was  the  place  of 
His  habitation,  the  home  of  His  rest,  the 
embodiment  of  His  thought,  the  realisation  of 
His  existence — in  a  word,  what  the  sacred 
writer  calls  Him,  the  brightness  of  His  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  His  person."  The 
same  able  writer  goes  on  to  give  a  clear  and 
lucid  view  of  Hegel's  theory  of  the  evolution 
of  the  Trinity  in  Time.  The  Infinite  Soul 
seeking  a  body,  manifested  itself  in  Creation. 
But  the  created  world  was  too  small  to 
express  the  mind  of  the  Infinite  Soul,  hence 
arose  trouble.  Man  longed  to  rise  to  the 
greatness  of  which  he  conceived  the  possi- 
bility ;  Christ  came  and  fulfilled  that  longing, 
and  in  His  perfect  Spirit  man  reached  His 
true  dwelling-place.  And,  again,  in  the 
Church  comes  a  fresh  evolution.  First  came 
the  external  organisation,  the  Judaism  of 
Christianity  extending  to  the  Reformation ; 


this  Hegel  called  the  age  of  Peter, 
was  the  age  of  reaction  against  1 
the  letter.  As  the  first  age  had  ei 
attempt  of  the  body  to  exist  withoi 
so  in  the  second  the  soul  tried  t 
pendent  of  the  body.  This  was  1 
Rationalism,  the  revolt  from  legaUt 
of  Paul.  The  age  of  John,  which  i 
cile  these,  bringing  harmony  out  • 
is  yet  to  come,  Hegel  hoped  th 
inaugurating  it.  His  followers  div 
selves  into  two  branches,  and  the  h 
him  faith  and  science  were  to  be 
melted  away.  One  of  his  follow 
Conservative  side  is  a  prominei 
of  the  bench  of  English  bishop 
Martensen  was  another  Hegefrs 
ing  the  Christian  creed  ex  anim 
terpreting  it  in  a  spirit  of  ecstatic 
But  there  was  also  a  developnu 
direction  of  blank  materialism, 
prominent  representative  of  this  I 
Strauss. 

Hegesipiras,  commonly  < 
"  Father  of  Church  History,"  was 
in  the  second  century.  Having  be* 
vert  to  Christianity,  he  travelled  to  1 
pontificate  of  Anicetus,  and  stay* 
that  of  Eleutherus — i.e.  from  165 
thereabouts.  He  was  the  first  i 
wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history  of 
from  our  Saviour's  Passion  till  his 
It  was  written,  St.  Jerome  says, 
unornamental  style,  because  he 
imitate  the  style  of  those  whose 
scribed.  We  have  nothing  of  '. 
remaining  but  some  fragments  pi 
EusebiuB  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Hi 
most  remarkable  of  these  fragment 
Account  of  the  Martyrdom  of  8L  . 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  Of  our  San 
tions  being  called  for  by  the  Emperor 
A  Narrative  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
ton  of  Cleophas,  Bishop  of  Jen 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Tra 
foul  Antinous  being  Beijied  by  tl 
Hadrian ;  An  Account  of  tht 
Voyage  to  Home;  of  the  Elect 
Simeon  to  James1  s  See;  and 
Thebutis,  the  first  Schismatic.  0) 
have  been  ascribed  to  him,  but 
generally  agreed  that  they  were  v 
man  of  the  same  name  who  lived 
stantine  the  Great. 


[Arab,  "flight"].— Tl 

from  which    the   Mahometans  n 
because  in    that  year  Mahomet 
Mecca  to  Medina.     [Mahomet.] 

Heidelberg  Cateohism.- 

form  of  instruction  drawn  up  i 
order  of  Frederick  III.,  Elector  € 
tine,  for  the  use  of  the  Reform* 
his  dominions.  The  authors  of  i 
par  Olivianus,  Court  Preacher  at 
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Hel 


Uranus,  Professor  of  Sys- 
igy  in  the  University.  They 
is  of  their  work  the  catechisms 
iheim,  Lasky,  and  Bullinger; 
id  before  the  Heidelberg  Con- 
mimously  accepted  and  adopted 
3  Palatinate,  though  beyond 
any  adversaries.  It  contains 
nd  is  divided  into  three  parts  : 
ch  concerns  the  misery  of  man 
sin;  the  second,  redemption 
;  the  third,  gratitude  for  that 
ie  Count  Palatine,  the  Duke  of 
nd  Baden,  severely  criticised 
?veral  refusals,  Frederick  III. 
a  theological  conference  at 
564 .  The  catechism  was  again 
i  at  Augsburg,  in  1566,  and 
n  threatened  with  deposition ; 
fen4ed  it,  and  the  matter  was 
588  it  was  also  adopted  in  the 
id  is  still  the  recognised  stand- 
th  Reformed  Church,  both  in 
Lmerica,  where  a  tercentenary 
aid  in  its    memory  in   1863. 

was  the  model  on  which  the 
Divines  framed  the  Shorter 
itechism.  It  has  been  trans- 
iost  all  European  and  some 
5es. 

. — The  first  wife  of  Constantius, 
agues  of  the  Emperor  Maxim- 
jr  of  Constantino  the  Great. 
*  is  known  for  certain  of  the 
ie.  As  she  was,  according  to 
ly  eighty  years  of  age  when 
>ilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land 
Tied  to  the  year  326),  she  must 

not  Inter  than  the  year  250  ; 
;iin  uncertain.  The  tradition 
or  the  daughter  of  a  British 
^oel  (the  supposed  original  of 
le"  of  the  nursery  ballad)  is 
j  the  desire  which  afterwards 
to  connect  her  famous  son  with 
rhere  is  a  better- founded  story 
ie  daughter  of  an  inn-keeper, 
>r  Bithynia.  In  any  case  she 
f  humble  parentage,  and  not 
•d  to  the  status  of  a  full  wife 
nd  noble  soldier  Constantius ; 
no  doubt,  from  the  fact  of  her 
orce,  when  her  husband  was 
lrple  and  married  to  Maxim- 
hter,  Theodora,  that  she  did 
me  so,  perhaps  upon  the  birth 
only  son,  the  future  emperor, 
probably  in  274,  at  Naissos,  in 
ras  about  eighteen  years  after- 

that  the  promotion  and  re- 
•nstantius,  already  alluded  to, 
elena's  divorce,  and  nothing 
n  of  her  till  hor  son's  succes- 
ic  Empire,  when  it  is  probable 
n  vested  with  all  the  dignity 


befitting  the  Emperor's  mother.  At  all 
events,  there  is  the  direct  evidence  of  coins, 
still  found,  to  support  the  statement  of  Euse- 
bius,  that  she  received  the  title  of  Augusta 
from  him,  together  with  other  honours.  The 
same  historian  speaks  of  her  as  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith  by  means  of  her  son.  In 
the  unhappy  quarrels  between  the  Emperor's 
two  families  of  children,  it  would  seem  that 
Helena  not  unnaturally  took  the  part  of 
her  elder  grandchildren  against  the  family  of 
her  old  rival,  Theodora's  half-sister,  Fausta ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  it  was  partly  at  her  in- 
stigation that  Fausta  was  put  to  death.  [Con- 
8tantine.]  If  this  is  so,  it  may  have  also 
been  partly  in  penitence  for  the  foul  deed 
that  in  extreme  old  age,  though  still  retaining 
the  vigour  of  a  young  woman,  she  made  her 
famous  visit  to  Palestine  and  Jerusalem, 
which  did  so  much  to  revive  men's  interest  in 
and  reverence  for  those  sacred  localities, 
and  their  remains  and  associations.  The 
well-known  story  of  her  discovery  of  the  true 
Cross  is  problematical,  not  having  grown  up 
into  a  circumstantial  and  detailed  statement, 
apparently,  till  seventy  years  after  her  death, 
which  probably  took  place  somewhere  on  the 
return  journey  from  her  pilgrimage.  Her 
memory  was  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  two 
cities,  HelenopoUs  and  Helenopontus,  and 
eventually,  in  1164,  she  received  the  honour  of 
canonisation  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in 
consideration  of  the  many  miracles  attributed 
to  her. 

Sail. — In  the  Greek  Testament  there  are 
two  words  rendered  by  this  English  one, 
namely  Modes  [Matt.  xi.  23,  xvi.  18 ;  Luke 
x.  15,  xvi.  23 ;  Acts  ii.  27,  31 ;  Rev.  i.  18, 
vi.  8,  xx.  13,  14],  and  Gehenna  [Matt.  v.  22, 
29,  30,  x.  28,  xviii.  9,  xxiii.  16-33;  Mark 
ix.  43,  45,  47  ;  Luke  xii.  5 ;  Jas.  iii.  6].  In 
2  Pet.  ii.  4,  a  participle  is  used  (tartardsas) 
signifying  literally  "to  cast  down  to  Tar- 
tarus," but  the  noun  itself  does  not  occur  in 
Scripture.  Hades  signifies  * '  the  lower  world," 
and  is  probably  derived  from  a,  "  not ; "  and 
idein,  "  to  see,*'  but  it  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful (Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon).  It  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Shepl,  translated  in 
the  Authorised  Version  variously  "  hell,"  "  the 
pit,"  "  the  grave,"  but  in  the  Revised  Version 
left  in  the  original  form.  The  central  thought 
of  the  word  is  not  Punishment,  though  it 
often  includes  that,  but  it  is  Death.  Gehenna, 
on  the  other  hand,  always  stands  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked,  and  Tartarus  may  be 
taken  as  an  equivalent  for  the  same  word. 
Hades,  therefore,  means  that  unknown  world 
into  which  the  dead  depart,  that  which  hides 
them  from  our  eyes,  and  leaves  us  with  the 
blank  feeling  of  sorrow.  Into  Hades  Christ 
descended  at  His  death.  No  one  may  dogma- 
tise beyond  what  is  written.  He  went  into 
the  unknown,  and  wherever  He  went  He  car- 
ried light.    Bishop  Heber  has  expressed  the 
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hope  which  the  article  of  the  Creed  is  in- 
tended to  express — 

"  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  hat  we  win  not  de- 
plore thee ; 

Though  sorrow  and  darkness  encompass  the  tomb, 

The  Saviour  has  passed  through  its  portals  before 
thee, 

And  the  lamp  of  His  love  is  thy  light  through  the 
gloom." 

For  Hades  cannot  be  other  than  gloomy  and 
dark  to  human  imagination,  and  when  Our 
Lord  tells  us  that  He  has  "  the  keys  of  death 
and  Hades  "  [Rev.  i.  18],  He  implies  that  for 
those  who  believe  in  Him  its  terrors  are  gone. 
The  prison-house  is  broken  and  the  captives 
delivered.     It  is  noticeable  that  neither  of 
these  words  is  found  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
Of  the  twelve  uses  of  Oehennay  eleven  are  in 
our  Lord's  own  speeches.     The  confusion  of 
the  translators  in  rendering  both  words  by 
"  Hell"  is  probably  owing  to  the  Protestant 
rejection  01  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  with 
all  its  abuses.     In  the  first  days  of  the  Re- 
formed doctrine  a  too  rash  dogmatism  pro- 
nounced that  there  is  no  middle  state,  and  so 
Hades  was  confounded  with  Gehenna.     But 
the  words  of  the  Lord  to  the  dying  robber 
seem  to  dispose  of  this.    We  cannot  regard 
His  death  as  being  immediately  followed  by 
His  entrance  into  Heaven.     Consequently  we 
are  bound  to  hold  the  belief  in  a  middle  state, 
of  hope  for  the  faithful,  and  of  fear  for  the 
wicked.     But  beyond  this  we  are  in  ignor- 
ance.   To  those  who  die  in  faith  and  trust 
there  is  the   certainty  that  their  hope  must 
be  now  fulfilled,  for  the    unknown  land  is 
brightened  by  the  presence  of  Christ. 

Hell,  Descent  into. — The  Third  Article 
of  Religion  says :  "  As  Christ  died  for  us,  and 
was  buried,  so  also  it  is  believed  that  He  went 
down  into  hell."  Also  we  have  in  the  Creed 
"  He  descended  into  hell,"  and  this  doctrine  is 
carried  out  by  several  passages  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. But  there  have  been  many  differences 
of  opinion  on  the  subject,  partly  on  account 
of  the  two  renderings  of  "  hell "  [see  above] 
and  also  because  of  the  doubtful  interpre- 
tation of  1  Peter  iii.  19.  Thus  this  Article 
has  been  interpreted  in  five  different  ways : — 
[1]  First,  that  descended  is  only  meant 
metaphorically,  implying  the  efficacy  of 
Christ's  death  as  to  the  souls  departed. 
[2]  Secondly,  that  the  descent  into  hell 
signifies  the  suffering  and  torments  of  the 
wicked,  in  the  place  of  those  who  otherwise 
must  have  endured  them.  [3]  Thirdly,  that 
hell  here  means  the  grave ;  and  the  passage 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell "  signifies 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  body  in  the  grave." 
[4]  Fourthly,  that  by  the  word  "  soul"  we  may 
understand  tho  nobler  part  distinguished  from 
the  body,  or  the  whole  person,  both  soul  and 
body,  or  the  living  soul  distinguished  from 
the  immortal  spirit.  And  that  "  hell "  signi- 
fies merely  the  condition  of  men  in  death, 
and  thus   it   is   a   mere    repetition    of  the 


preceding  clause,  that  He  died.  [$]  E 
is  generally  believed  in  the  Chnstiai 
that  the  soul  was  the  spirit  or  rations 
Christ — that  which  the  Jews  could  n 
and  hell  the  place  of  departed  spirit 
view  was  held  by  many  of  the  Fathers 
say  that  He  went  there  to  deliver 
the  suffering  souls,  and  translate  tfc 
place  of  happiness. 

Hellenists,  Thb,  included  [1]  tbo 
though  Greeks  (Hellenes),  or  foreis 
birth,  had  become  proselytes  of  tht 
religion ;  [2]  Jews,  who,  retaining  ti 
Hebrew  spirit  and  mode  of  thought,  I 
the  speech  and  all  outward  manneni 
toms  of  the  cosmopolitan  and  all-pt 
Greek  nations,  through  residence  in 
countries,  consequent  upon  the  Di 
and  other  causes.  Thus  the  b 
Hellenists  stood  as  the  connecting  1 
tween  the  exclusive  and  self-centred  1 
in  Palestine  and  the  outer  world  of 
heathendom,  and  in  so  far  were  the  i 
educating  the  former  in  higher  lite 
artistic  tastes,  in  broader  and  more  J 
sympathies,  and  generally  in  that  i 
Universal  Church  which  was  eveat 
spring  from  their  midst.  The  p 
dialect  of  the  Greek  language  in  w 
Hellenists  spoke  and  wrote  was  a 
Hellenistic  (or  common)  dialect;  as 
ing  Eastern  thought  and  express 
Western  dress,  and  in  consequence 
widespread  influence  (especially  thv 
Septuagint  and  New  Testament)  th 
had  upon  the  subsequent  history  of  ( 
dom,  the  study  of  its  literature,  its  gnu 
forms,  and  other  phenomena,  though 
very  imperfect  and  backward  state,  i 
quite  unique  interest  and  importance 

Helvetic  Confessions.—  1* 

two  of  these.  The  first  was  dzai 
Basle  by  delegates  from  Zurich,  Ben 
Schaffhausen,  and  other  Swiss  on 
1536.  It  embodied  the  general  aitid 
Reformed  faith,  and  specially  on 
charist.  It  was  in  Latin,  and  t 
afterwards  into  German.  A  more » 
work  was  drawn  up  by  Bulling* 
request  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  It  * 
in  1564,  and  was  translated  into  Get 
published  two  years  after.  ThefintO 
had  been  considered  too  short,  and  hd 
towards  Lutheranism,  but  this  one  *( 
wholly  satisfactory.  It  was  adopts! 
in  Switzerland,  but  also  in  GerflS 
land,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Franc* 
translated  into  French  by  Theodoft 

Helyidians,  Thb,  were  the  sJ 
Helvidius,  who  lived  in  Rome  is  1 
century,  and  who  denied  the  pert 
ginity  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  1 
a  book  in  support  of  his  views,  *ji 
Fathers    of    the    Church,    Torts' 


answered  by  St,  Jerome's      hi"  father 

ite  Beata  Maria  adverttu 

*hich  he  states  that  Hel- 

and  obscure.    Hia  tenets 

Milan  and  Thesaaly,  and 

tury  Hildefonsus,  Arch- 


ie again; 
re  the  Helvidian  opinion. 
i'b  book  is  extant,  except 
I  by  St.  Jerome.  The 
>y  the  name  of  Antidico- 

ifltl  [Or.  "  daily  bap- 
;bn  Jews,  so  called  from 
,  supposed  to  be  a  sign  of 
From  sin.  They  seem  to 
lie  Pharisees,  from  whom 
iisbelieving  the  licaurrec- 
icees.  We  only  know  of 
ppus  and  Justin  Martyr. 
iven  to  tho  Mendssans  or 
m.     [Mend.bans.] 


[S.  1683,  d. 
.out  learned  ecclesiastics  of 
He  was  brought  up  as 
became  a  Presbyterian, 
of  Archbishop  Laud  to 
l  in  Scotland,  was  one  of 
iponenta.  When  the  King 
j  Scotland  to  accept  the 
eside  at  the  Parliament, 
b  a  Royal  Chaplain  and 
Royal.  In  1643  he  went 
o  Westminster  Assembly, 
lost  prominent  members. 
l*i,  baffled  in  warfare 
Parliament,  resolved  to 
the  Scotch,  he  sent  for 
istlc.  The  latter  was  in 
rent,  in  hope  of  lieing  a 
arl  much  discussion,  but 
Charles  would  never  con- 
scopacy  in  England,  and 
ipidly  worse  he  returned 
10  Grey  Friars,  in  Edin- 
days  later  he  died. 
ibsehr,  D.D.  [4.  1784,  d. 
Biblical  .irholsr.thesonof 
ted  Presbyterian  Church, 
t.  Ho  bocamo,  though  an 
brilliant  linguist,  and 
ichor  through  northern 
ir  to  publish  new  versions 
uages  from  which  it  had 
up.  Many  of  his  publica- 
U  of  the  Bible  Society. 
s  of  Isaiah,  Exekiel,  Jere- 
r  Prophets,  and  his  com- 
llv  valued.  In  the  last 
■e  life  he  hold  the  theo- 
.t  Highbury  College. 
j.  Easier  Wilhelm. — A 
theologian,  was  born  in 
rg,  in  Westphalia,  where 


clergyman.  He  was  educated 
vent,  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
to  the  University  of  Bonn.  He  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  Oriental  and  philosophical 
subjocls,  studying  Aristotle  and  Freytag, 
In  his  early  yean  ha  had  adopted  rational- 
istic views,  but  on  going  to  Baale  in  1823 
he  came  under  influence  which  overcame 
this.  He  found  that  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession expressed  his  views,  and  joined  the 
Lutheran  Church.  In  the  next  year  he  went 
to  Berlin  and  became  Privat-Docent,  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  against  ration- 
alism. In  1828  he  was  made  Extraordinary, 
and  1828  Ordinary  Doctor  of  Theology,  which 
post  he  continued  to  hold  till  hia  death  in 
1869,  exerting  an  influence  over  his  pupils 
second  only  to  that  of  Tholuck.  Among  his 
writings,  that  which  had  probably  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  opinions  of  the  day  is  the 
Evangelical  Chunk  Journal,  which  had  been 
planned  by  Le  Coq,  and  which  Honpitenberg 
edited  for  forty-two  years.  Its  motto  was 
"  God'e  Word  and  the  Confession  of  the 
Church."  He  was  the  author  of  two 
treatise!  : — Concerning  the  Relation  oftht  Inner 
Word  to  the  Outer,  and  Concerning  Fieiiim, 
Myttirism,  and  Separatism.  Among  hia 
exegetical  works  are  Chriitotogy  of  the  Old 
Tcttament,  and  Cemmentariei  on  the  Psalms, 
Song  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Eiekial,  Job, 
Revelation,  and  St.  John's  Gospel,  history  of 
Balaam  and  hia  prophecies,  lectures  on  the 
Passion,  contributions  to  the  introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Books  of  Moses  and 
Egypt.  Of  all  these  latter  works  there  are 
English  translations  in  Ctark'i  Theological 
Library. 

Henoticon  ft.*.  "  bond  of  union  "].— A 
document  put  forth  in  a.d.  482  by  the 
Emperor  Zeno,  with  the  assistance  of  Acacius, 


I   Patriarch   of    Constantinople, 
meant     but     futile    attemrit 


rapprochement  between  the  rarious  parties 
and  half-heresies  that  then  divided  the 
Church.  This  it  aimed  at  doing  by  ignoring 
the  minor  difficulties  and  differences,  es- 
pecially of  the  Nestoriana,  Eutychians,  and 
Monophysites,  and  asserting  only  the  funda- 
mental and  more  comprehensive  points  of  the 
faith  on  the  lines  already  laid  down  at 
the  Nicene  and  subsequent  Councils.  It  was, 
however,  satisfactory  neither  to  the  orthodox 
and  semi  -orthodox  nor  to  the  heretics,  being 
condemned  by  Pope  Felix  II.,  and  foiling 
everywhere,  through  sheer  feebleness  and 
want  of  practicability,  leaving  as  it  did  almost 
every  point  still  open  for  disagreement. 

HenricifWS. — A  sect  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, followers  of  tie  monk  Henry  of  Cluny. 
He  preached  chiefly  against  the  corruptions  of 
tho  Romish  Church.  Lausanne  was  the  first 
scene  of  his  labours,  and  from  here  he  went 
to  France,  where  he  formed  a  band  of  men 
into  a  sort  of  apostolic  society,  who  went  about 
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before  their  master  carrying  banners  inscribed 
with  the  cross.  Ue  preached  boldly  against 
the  vices  of  the  clergy,  he  rejected,  the 
Baptism  of  Infants,  and  mocked  at  many  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  Still,  his 
preaching  was  very  earnest,  and  attracted 
many  to  him.  He  was  allowed  by  Hildebekt 
de  Layardin  [q.v.]  to  preach  at  Le  Mans 
during  Lent,  while  he  was  absent  at  Rome ; 
on  his  return  he  found  that  Henry  had  com- 
pletely alienated  the  people  from  him.  Hilde- 
bert  requested  him  to  leave  the  diocese,  which 
he  did,  and  went  next  to  Provence,  but  was 
seized  by  the  Bishop  of  Aries ;  and  the  Council 
of  Pisa,  held  in  1134  under  Innocent  II., 
declared  him  to  be  a  heretic,  and  condemned 
him  to  prison.  In  a  short  time  he  was  re- 
leased, when  he  for  some  years  laboured  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  the  progress  of  his 
sect  was  so  alarming  that  Pope  Eugene  III. 
sent  the  Abbot  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  to  preach 
against  him,  but  without  success.  Henry  was 
then  brought  before  the  Council  of  Rheims, 
in  1148,  and  was  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  life ;  he  died  very  soon  after. 

Henry  XV.,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre,  was  born  in  Pau,  in  Beam,  Dec. 
15th,  1553.  He  was  the  son  of  Antoine  de 
Bourbon  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  after  whose 
death,  in  1535,  Antoine  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Henry  was  brought  up  in  his  native 
place,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  the  French 
Court  till  156G,  when  his  mother  recalled  him 
to  Pau,  where  she  instructed  him  in  the 
Calvinistic  doctrines.  In  1569  he  joined  the 
Huguenot  party  at  La  Rochelle,  and  from 
that  time  he  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
their  ranks,  on  account  both  of  his  high  rank 
and  military  abilities.  In  1572,  his  mother 
dying  (it  is  said  of  poison),  Henry  became 
King  of  Navarre.  In  the  same  year  he  married 
Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  of  Charles  IX.  At 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  it  was  at 
first  intended  that  llenry  should  bo  one  of  the 
victims,  but  his  life  was  spared  on  condition 
that  he  professed  Catholicism.  He  remained 
a  prisoner  in  Paris  till  1576,  when  he  escaped 
to  the  Huguenots  at  Alcncon  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  tho  army,  and  gained  many 
advantages.  In  1589  he  was  reconciled  to 
Henry  III.,  who  on  his  death-bed  named  him 
his  successor.  Half  his  subjects  were  opposed 
to  him  on  account  of  his  faith,  and  the  Dukes 
of  Lorraine  and  Savoy,  and  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  all  claimed  the  throne.  Henry  gained 
advantages  at  Ivry  and  Arques,  and  at  last, 
in  1593,  it  was  settled  he  should  reign,  on 
condition  that  he  for  a  second  time  should  re- 
nounce his  faith.  This  he  did  formally  at 
St.  Denis.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1598 
that  all  Franco  submitted  to  him.  Henry 
at  once  began  to  promote  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  kingdom,  which  had 
so  long  been  disturbed  by  civil  wars.     He 


established  new  manufactures,  infe 
mulberry  trees  into  the  country,  and 
moting  the  silk  trade.  Hebeautilk 
improved  the  French  roads,  and  en 
men  of  learning.  It  is  said  that  in  ti 
of  ten  years  the  national  debt  was 
from  330  millions  to  fifty  millianic 
With  regard  to  religion,  his  codtcb 
evidently  insincere.  In  his  intern 
he  was  totally  impartial,  and  pna 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  redress  the 
that  the  Protestants  had  suffered,  f 
Edict  of.]  In  his  foreign  policy  & 
were  more  plainly  shown.  He  wu 
of  England,  supported  the  indepeaf 
Holland,  took  part  with  the 
Protestants  against  Rudolph  II.,  J 
opposed  to  Rome  and  Spain.  I 
plainly  seen  by  his  Catholic  subjects, 
was  frequently  attempted,  and  he  wi 
killed  by  a  Jesuit  named  Ravaillac 
14th,  1610.  He  was  deeply  regretted 
France.  His  brilliant  qualities,  hi 
his  humanity,  and  benevolence,  a 
much  beloved,  and  his  memory  is  sal 
in  France. 

Henry,  Matthew. — An  eminent 
formist  divine,  born  in  1662,  at  a  k 
called  Broad  Oak,  in  Flintshire,  die 
plexy  on  the  way  from  Chester  to  L 
1714.  He  was  educated  in  Lob 
began  the  study  of  the  law  at  Gi 
in  1685 ;  but,  being  desirous  of  enfe 
ministry,  was  ordained  in  1687,  in 
in  Chester  as  a  Dissenting  minister, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Hackney,  hot 
years  after.  The  work  by  which  hi 
ci  pally  known  is  his  Exposition  sf 
and  New  Testament,  which,  howem 
not  live  to  finish;  it  is  useful  rat 
devotional  than  a  critical  comment! 
homiletical  purposes  it  still  holds  it 
among  the  best.  It  has  been  modi 
praised  by  three  groat  Nonconformist  j 
Robert  Hall,  Whitfield,  and  fi 
Among  his  other  works  we  may  mei 
quirt/  into  the  Nature  of  Schism; 
Catechism ;  Communicant's  Compsm 
some  Sermons. 

Henry,  Philip  [b.  1631,  rf.  1094 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  1 
(his  father  holding  an  office  at  Of 
received  his  early  education  at  W« 
whence,  in  1648,  he  proceeded  J 
Church  Oxford.  He  was  preset* 
father  at  tct*  beheading  of  Chad! 
took  his  B.A.  in  1651,  his  MA. 
preached  his  first  sermon  the  follod 
ary,  and  in  1669  became  vicar  of ' 
bury,  in  Flintshire.  At  the  Resti 
refused  to  assent  to  the  Act  of  U 
and  in  consequence  gave  up  his  1 
after  that  lived  chiefly  at  Broad 
1669,  when  the  violent  operation  d 
Mile   Act   began  to  abate,  he  « 


J 


was  a  man  of  remarkable 
d  consistent  conduct,  of  piety 
At  Worthenbury,  where  he 
emed  by  the  neighbouring 
ained  the  epithet  of  Heovcuty 

itos. — A  branch  of  the  Gnostic 
)k  their  name  and  heterodoxy 
of  whom  Origan  gives;  a  long 
imment&ry  on  St.  John.  He 
'  Epiphoniiu)  aa  a  person  who 
■y  points  upon  the  Gnostic 
.is  was  not  done  without  re- 
fceeping  close  to  the  main 
ke  himself  the  head  of  a  sect, 
om  the  usual  exposition  of 
ripture,  and  sometimes  altered 
make  it  comply  with  his 
he  taught  that  by  the  words 
things  were  made  by  Him"  we 
rtand  the  World.  The  World, 
Son,  was  not  made,  he  says,  by 
lat  Ho  was  only  the  occasional 
ing  created  by  Demiurgus. 
lent  prophets,  he  said,  were 
.  John  the  Baptist  was  really 
directed  to  the  Messiah  or 
the  former  prophets  were 
loin  sounds  in  the  air  without 
rhese  Gnostics,  in  confidence 
fity  of  knowledge,  advanced 
»  nnder  pretence  of  explain- 
■  in  a  more  spiritual  and  nub- 

Idwabd,  Loan  Hkbrbbt  or 
ebrated  deistical  writer,  was 
aery,  in  1581.  He  was  edu- 
-™ty  College,  Oxford,  and 
1800,  merely  with  the  design 
but  joined  the  English  then 
etherlands,  and  distinguished 
iravery.  On  tne  accession  of 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath, 


iroed  to  England,  intending 
f  to  study  and  philosophical 
was  made  a  Privy  Councillor 
as  Ambassador  to  France  to 
one  with  England.  He  was 
mnt  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
Luynes,  but  on  his  death 
■e  Ambassador  at  Paris,  where 
e  time,  and  published  his  first 
't  Vtritate,  etc.,  in  1(12*.  The 
created  a  Baron  of  the  King- 
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ut break  of  the  Civil  War  he 
have  aided  with  the  Parlia- 
to  have  returned  to  hia  alle- 
s  I.  He  died  in  1648.  Two 
is  were  published  of  his,  Ex- 
imi  limit  in  Ream  Innttam, 
Reign  qf  Etmy  Fill.  He 
iography,  which  was  printed 


■J  is  speculations 
ritical ;  he  offers 
difficulties ;  he 
immediate  c 


by  Horace  Walpole  in  178*.  He  hag  left 
us  the  result  of  his  speculations  in  two 
treatises,  de  Vtritate  and  dr.  Religion/  Genii. 
Hum.  He  was  far  from  boing  a  Ktptie 
modern  sense  of  the  word. 
are  philosophical  rather  than 
solutions  rather  than  start! 
says  religion  is  founded  on  a 
scionanesa  of  God  and  of  Divine  things,  r 
on  revelation  or  historical  tradition  ;  he  makes 
his  own  religion  of  reasoning  rest  on  the 
following  grounds : — "  There  is  a  God  whom 
man  ought  to  honour  and  reverence  ;  a  life  of 
holiness  is  the  most  acceptable  worship  that 
can  be  offered  Him  ;  sinners  must  repent  thorn 
of  their  sins  and  strive  to  become  better  ;  and 
after  death  everyone  must  expect  tie  rewards 
or  penalties  befitting  the  acta  of  this  life." 
He  was  the  contemporary  of  Hobbes  of 
Malhxsbcbt  [q-v.],  to  whose  principles  he 
was  directly  opposed,  though  they  not  infre- 
quently arrived  at  the  same  results. 


characters  which  the  English  Church  has 
produced  since  the  Reformation,  was  born  at 
Montgomery,  in  1663.  On  the  side  of  his  father, 
who  died  when  he  was  four  years  old,  he  was 
connected  with  the  noble  house  of  the  Earls 
of  Pembroke,  to  which  connection  he  owed 
what  little  of  worldly  advancement  his  short 
life  enjoyed;  while  to  his  mother,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Newport,  of  High  Arch,  county 
Salop,  as  to  a  second  St.  Monica,  he  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  personal  holiness  and 
spirituality.  Hieeldeat  brother  Edward  wag  the 
above  famous  philosopher  and  historian,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury.  George,  with  two  other 
brothers,  was  educated  at  home  by  a  resident 
chaplain,  under  his  mother's  eye,  till  the  age 
of  twelve,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  school  at 
Westminster.    There  he  remained  for  three 


his  studies  with  sufficient  diligence  t 
elected  Fellow  of  that  society  in  161*,  and  five 
years  after,  when  Sir  Francis  Nathersole  was 
called  abroad  on  the  King's  business,  be  was 
appointed  Public  Orator  to  the  University — a 
post  which  he  held  for  the  next  eight  years. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have 
looked  forward  to  a  political  career  by  prefer- 
ence, and  did  in  fact  make  such  progress  in 
the  King's  favour  at  Court  as  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  sinecure  appointment  which  secured 
him  an  income  of  £120  a  year ;  but  the  death 
both  of  the  King  and  of  his  two  patrons,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton, put  an  end  to  all  auch  hopes,  and,  hia 
mother's  earnest  desires  at  length  prevailing 
with  him,  he  resolved  to  take  Holy  Orders, 
The  exact  date  of  his  ordination  as  deacon  is 
unrecorded,  but  in  1626  he  received  the  pre- 
bend of  Layton  Eeclesia,  county  Huntingdon — 
a  preferment,  however,  which  did  not  involve 
the  cure  of  souls.     Nevertheless,  he  spent  a 
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considerable  portion  of  the  prebendal  estate, 
which  lay  in  the  parish,  in  restoring  its  dila- 
pidated church.  Next  year,  to  his  inexpress- 
ible grief,  he  lost  his  mother,  after  a  period 
of  great  suffering ;  almost  immediately  upon 
which  he  resigned  his  post  at  Cambridge,  and 
in  1629,  becoming  himself  weak  in  health, 
went  for  change  of  air,  first  to  stay  with  his 
brother,  Sir  Henry,  at  Woodford,  in  Essex, 
and  then  for  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Danby,  at 
Dauntsey,  in  Wiltshire,  who  was  the  brother 
of  his  mother's  second  husband.  There, 
by  dint  of  careful  dieting  and  rest  from  study, 
he  contrived  in  great  measure  to  recruit  his 
strength.  About  this  time  he  resolved  upon 
two  important  steps,  viz.  marriage  and  taking 
priest's  Orders.  The  first  he  effected  in.  a 
way  somewhat  curious  for  its  summariness. 
A  kinsman  of  Lord  Danby's  who  lived  not  far 
away,  had  frequently  before  his  death  (which 
occurred  before  Herbert  came  to  Dauntsey), 
expressed  his  willingness  and  even  desire  that 
Mr.  George  Herbert  should  marry  one  of  the 
nine  daughters  with  whom  Heaven  had  blessed 
him  ;  "  but  rather  his  daughter  Jane  than  any 
other,  because  Jane  was  his  beloved  daughter," 
says  Walton  in  his  life.  And  Jane  it  was  to 
be  ;  for  thus  as  by  invisible  bonds  they  were 
drawn  to  one  another,  even  before  actual 
acquaintance,  and  three  days  after  their  first 
interview  ("  at  which  a  mutual  affection  en- 
tered into  both  their  hearts,  as  a  conqueror 
enters  into  a  surprised  city"),  the  lady 
"  changed  her  name  into  Herbert."  His 
second  resolution  was  not  much  longer  deferred 
for  its  fulfilment.  For  about  three  months 
after  his  marriage  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Curie 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  rendered 
vacant  the  rectory  of  Bomorton  in  Wiltshire, 
which,  though  pro  hoc  vice  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown,  was  ordinarily  under  the  patronage  of 
his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Accord- 
ingly the  Earl  asked  that  the  living  might  be 
offered  to  George  Herbert,  and  his  request 
was  granted.  Herbert  hesitated  for  a  while, 
from  his  sense  of  the  great  responsibility  in- 
curred. There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  feel- 
ing among  his  friends  that  the  life  and  duties 
of  a  country  clergyman  (then  much  degraded) 
were  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  birth.  This 
idea,  though  generally  rife  at  the  time,  was 
quite  foreign  to  Herbert's  pure  and  lofty  con- 
ception of  the  sacred  office ;  and  after  an  in- 
terview with  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
his  scruples  were  at  length  overcome,  ho 
assumed  the  distinctive  canonical  dress  then 
worn  by  the  beneficed  clergy,  was  inducted 
with  the  usual  formalities  into  his  living,  and 
at  the  next  Ember- tide  received  priest's  Orders. 
Here,  in  this  tiny  country  village,  he  spent  the 
remaining  two  years  and  a  few  months  of  his 
life.  A  full  and  exquisitely  touching  de- 
scription of  his  labours  as  a  parish  priest 
during  this  period  is  to  be  found,  and  should 
be  read  by  everyone,  in  the  pages  of  his 
biographer  and  friend,  Izaak  Walton.    At 


Bemerton  he  died  in  1632  (or  3),  ind 
under  the  altar  in  his  own  cfam 
writer  and  a  poet,  George  Herbal 
affinities  with  and  shared  the  faulti 
of  those  many  literary  men  wba 
numbered  among  his  best  friends  am 
Such  were  Dr.  Donne,  Dean  of  St 
Henry  Wotton,  Bishop  Andrewea,u 
Ferrar,  of  Little  Gidding.  Thewa 
and  fantastic  wit,  often  leading  to 
and  frigidity,  which  characteriM 
of  this  school  and  period,  are  compe 
perhaps  more  abundantly  in  Gen) 
than  in  others,  by  a  real  beauty  am 
poetic  feeling,  and  by  an  air  of  inl 
ness  and  sincerity  which  breathsi 
every  line  that  he  wrote.  Of  his  pro 
which  are  on  the  whole  less  ifc 
purer  in  style  than  his  poetry,  A 1 
Temple  is  as  exquisite  and  as  faf 
work  as  was  ever  produced,  and  I 
doubt  helped  many  a  clergyman  to 
life  more  conformably  to  the  Maatt 
His  chief  poetical  work  is  a  collectk 
suggested  by  the  Christian  sea* 
script!  ve  of  the  Christian  virtual  i 
tions,  entitled  The  Temple,  which 
throughout  with  the  choicest  genu 
and  phrase.  Besides  these,  then 
great  number  of  his  effusions  in 
Latin  verse,  English  and  Latin  1 
the  Jaeula  Prudentum,  this  latter 
of  oracular  sayings,  partly  no  don 
and  partly  drawn  from  various  sot 

Herbert.  William,  lived  in  tl 
century,  and  had  a  great  reputaoa 
ing.  He  was  born  at  Oxford,  beat 
Fecamp,  in  Normandy,  but  removed 
on  the  invitation  of  William  Raft 
court  he  lived.  He  is  said  to  haw 
the  bishopric  of  Thetf ord,  for  wbick 
act  he  was  commanded  by  Pope  ! 
by  way  of  penance,  to  build  seven 
and  monasteries.  He  translated  tl 
Thetford  to  Norwich,  and  built  tl 
there  at  his  own  cost ;  he  also  bs 
scopal  palace,  two  churches  at  Nor 
Elmham,  one  at  Lynn,  and  one  at 
He  died  1119. 

Herder,  Johanx  Gotttrixd.- 
theologian  and  metaphysician  [i 
18031.  He  was  a  friend  of  Kant, 
wards  of  Goethe,  and  first  became 
teacher  in  the  cathedral  school  of 
powerful  preacher  there.  He  mi 
appointed  Court  Preacher  at  Bit 
the  charm  of  his  writing  he  wu 
press  his  views  on  the  popular  m 
one  of  the  writers  who  estal 
principle  of  Biblical  exegesis  wfc 
become  as  a  commonplace,  thai 
not  one  dogmatical  system,  but  a 
literature  of  many  ages,  countris) 
each  portion  of  which  has  to  b 
by  the  light  of   its 
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.  He  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
the  nineteenth  century.  [Human - 
a  preface  to  his  Idea*  on  the  Philo- 
iistory  of  Mankind,  he  touchingly 
j  craving  of  an  author  for  the 
his  readers,  for  a  mutual  sense  of 
and  then  continues  as  follows : — 
try  of  mankind,  the  philosophy  of 
ry,  such  a  humanity  on  the  part 
r  is,  I  think,  an  agreeable  and 
-.  He  who  wrote  this  was  a  man, 
a  man  who  readest.  He  might 
ape  has  erred.  Thou  hast  kinds 
e  which  he  has  not,  and  might 
en,  what  thou  canst,  and  recognise 
rpose.  Instead  of  blaming  him, 
t  he  has  done,  raise  his  building 
th  feeble  hand  he  laid  some  of 
ies  of  a  building  which  it  will 
iries  to  complete;  happy  when 
are  covered  with  earth  and  are 
e  him  who  brought  them,  if  on 

some  other  ground,  that  more 
[ding  shall  be  raised. "  His  Christ- 
»  gave  the  first  impulse  to  that 
!  literature  which  has  so  wonder- 

the  nineteenth  century,  known 
us  Lives  of  Christ.  There  can 
>n  that  he  had  a  warm  affection 
ity,  though  it  may  be  matter  of 
what  is  bis  dogmatic  position, 
as  appeared  a  Pantheist,  express- 
ate  admiration  for  the  discourses 
i  the  most  perfect  utterance  of 
lat  the  world  has  seen.  This 
ever,  appears  due  to  an  undue 
Pantheistic  element  in  religion, 
nearly  certain  that  Herder  had 
i  personal  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
e  world. 

i,  Bishopric  op. — It  is  very  mi- 
nt date  this  See  was  f oundea,  but 
I  that  there  were  bishops  of  the 
i  Church  here  in  the  sixth  cen- 
bishop  Ussher  Bays  that  in  544 

See  of  Hereford.  About  676 
had  previously  been  Bishop  of 
ras  translated  to  Hereford  by 
Fheodore.  The  first  record  of  a 
*e  is  that,  about  830,  a  stone  church 
this  purpose  by  Milfrid,  ruler  of 

Anglo-Saxon  church  lasted  for 
ituries.     The  church  was  rebuilt 

Edward  the  Confessor  by  Bishop 
it  was  very  shortly  afterwards 
R  Welsh  under  Al^ar,  Earl  of 
Griffin,  Prince  of  Wales.  Then 
rraine,  or  de  Losinga,  consecrated 
Hereford  in  1079,  began  to  recon- 
,hedral.  Bishop  Raynelm  ( 1 1 07- 
d  the  work,  and  it  was  com- 
tobert  de  Betun  (1131-48).  It 
1  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Ethelbert, 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with 
or  the  choir,  an  eastern  apse,  a 


central  tower,  and  eight  bays  for  the  nave. 
Bishop  de  Vere  (1186-99)  commenced  the 
eastern  transepts.  The  Lady  Chapel  was 
built  between  1226  and  1246  ;  the  clerestory 
of  the  choir  in  1250.  The  north  transept  was 
begun  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Acquablanca,  and 
completed  by  Swinfield  about  1288,  who  also 
built  the  north  porch,  the  aisles  of  the  nave, 
the  presbytery  aisles,  and  the  north-east 
transept.  The  central  tower  was  commenced 
about  1320.  Succeeding  bishops  made  addi- 
tions, and  it  was  completed  about  1530  by 
Bishop  Booth,  who  erected  the  northern  outer 
porch.  The  building  of  the  cathedral  thus 
extended  over  440  years.  On  Easter  Monday, 
1786,  the  west  end  fell,  and  its  restoration  was 
unhappily  confided  to  Wyatt,  who  destroyed 
the  Norman  work  of  the  triforium  and  clere- 
story, and  replaced  it  with  bastard  Early 
English.  Wyatt's  work  at  Hereford  is  prob- 
ably the  ugliest  disfigurement  which  any 
English  cathedral  has  ever  undergone.  More 
alterations  were  carried  out  between  1841 
and  1852  by  Mr.  Cottingham,  but  in  1858  the 
final  work  was  happily  entrusted  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  and  completed  in  1863. 

King  Ethelbert,  who  was  murdered  by 
Offa,  is  said  to  have  been  interred  in  the  first 
Saxon  church  on  this  spot.  Hereford  cathe- 
dral contains  many  fine  monuments ;  the  chief 
is  the  shrine  of  Bishop  Cantilupe  T 1275-82], 
the  great  saint  of  Hereford,  ana  the  last 
Englishman  canonised  before  the  Reformation. 
In  the  cathedral  is  preserved  a  most  remark- 
able Map  of  the  World,  the  work  of  Richard 
de  Haldingham  and  Lafford,  in  Lincolnshire  ; 
he  was  prebendary  of  Hereford  in  1305. 

List  of  Bishops  of  Hkbsforo. 


Accession. 

Accession. 

Pntta  . 

• 

676 

Robert  Ffoiliott 

1174 

Tyrhtel 
Yorhttaere  . 

• 

688 

William  de  Vere. 

1186 

• 

710 

Giles  de  Bruce   . 

1200 

Wahlstod 

Hngh  de  Mapenore  1216 

Cuthbert     . 

i              • 

736 

Hugh  Ffoiliott   . 

1219 

Podda . 

• 

741 

Ralph  Maidstone 

1284 

Heoca  . 

i               ■ 

758 

Peter       d'Aoqua- 

Ceadda. 

k                     • 

blanca 

1240 

Aldberht     . 

• 

777 

John  Breton 

1269 

Esne           • 

• 

c785 

Thomas  Cantilupe 
Richard  Hwinfleld 

1275 

Ceolmund  . 

• 

c788 

1283 

Utel     . 

• 

<r798 

Adam  Orlton 

1317 

Wulfhard    . 

• 

800 

Thomas  Charlton 

1327 

Beonna 

• 

823 

John  Trilleck     . 

1344 

Eadulf. 

• 

c836 

Lewis  Charlton  . 

1361 

Cnthwulf    . 

• 

c838 

William  Courtenay  1370 

Mucel 

John  Gilbert 

1375 

Deorlaf 

• 

c866 

John  Trerenant . 

1389 

Cynemund . 

• 

c888 

Robert  Mascall  . 

1404 

Edgar. 

• 

c901 

Edmund  Lacy     . 

1417 

Tidhelm      . 

• 

c980 

Thomas  Pol  ton  . 

1420 

Wulfhelm  . 

• 

c939 

Thomas  Spofford 

1422 

Alfric  . 

• 

c941 

Richard        Beau- 

Athnlf. 

• 

c973 

champ      •        . 

1449 

Ethels  tan 

• 

1012 

Reginald  Boulers 

1451 

Leofgar 

ft                      • 

1056 

John  Stnnbery   . 

1453 

Walter. 

•                  a 

1061 

Thomas  Mill  mar . 

1474 

Bobert  de  Losinga 

1079 

Edmund  Audley. 

1492 

Gerard. 

1                   • 

1096 

Hadrian   de  C*e- 

Reinhelm 

• 

1107 

tello 

1502 

Geoffrey  de  Clive 

1115 

Richard  Mayew . 

1504 

Richard 

•                  • 

1121 

Charles  Booth    . 

1516 

Bobert  de  Bethune  1131 

Edward  Fox       . 

1535 

Gilbert  Ffoiliott. 

1148 

John  Skip   . 
JohnHarlej 

1539 

Robert  de  Maledon  1163 

1553 

Bobert  Psrfew,  01 

Wharton .  .  100* 
John  Scott .  ■  1350 
Herbert  We.if.Ung  158* 

Frauds  Godwin  ',  16(7 
Ao«ustliin  Lindsell  ISM 
Matthew  Wren  .  1(85 
Theopbilus  Fiold      16SS 


Herbert  Croft     . 

Gilbert  Ironside . 
Humfrey      Hum- 


Philip  Blase 
Benjamin  Hindi  j 
Henry  Egerton  . 


George    I.    Hunt- 

Inglord     .  IBIS 

Edward  Grey      .  1833 

Thornaa  Masgrave  1337 

Reon  D.  Himpden  ISM 
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Hereford,  ITaR 

Etmy   [G: 
nines    a    person 

trary  to  the  general  teaching  of  the  Church 
and  the  Hoi?  Scriptures.  It  is  universally 
agreed  that  the  fact  of  holding  an  erroneous 
opinion  does  not  make  a  man  a  heretic :  he 
may  hare  been  brought  up  in  it,  and  not  dis- 
cerned his  error,  or  may  hold  it  in  invincible 
ignorance.  That  heresies  of  u  fundamental  cha- 
racter, because  aubvenive  of  Christian  truth, 
and  therefore  necessarily  of  Christian  morale, 
have  existed  in  the  Church  from  the  begin- 
ning, we  have  Scriptural  evidence  to  show. 
In  the  days  of  the  Apostles  there  were  the 
Judaiter;  who  denied  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Gospel  ;  the  NieoUitant  [ltev.  ii.l,  Hymmteut 
and  PMUtut  [2  Tim.  ii.  IT],  Simon  Magiu, 
Cerinthut.  The  tenets  of  the  principal  here- 
siarchs  who  have  denied  tho  orthodox  faith 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  names. 
But  the  following  table  will  bo  found  useful  as 
a  general  classification  of  the  principal  points 
concerning  which  men  have  departed  from 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
L— Hsoaanisa  rai  Cbeittos,  hi>  ibi  Ohoii  or 

Tho  O noetic  sad  the  MaolcbjeaDS  denied  that  God 
was  maker  of  Heasan  and  Earth,  and  of  nil  things 
risible  end  invisible ;  sfflrminf  that  matter  is  eternal 


Creed,  ».  »-ss\| 

[si  TO*  Diefau  Vatsn. 
Arins  denied  that  Christ  wss  bsras 
Father  before  sll  Worlds ;  that  Be  is  T. 
Very  God,  of  one  sobsteoce  with  the  III 
the  Godhead  of  the  Son  end  of  the  E* 
one,  their  glory  canal,  their  maleslj  . 
with  the  Godhead,  the  Glory  sol  1H 1 
tho  Fsther ;  sad  that  tba  Son  and  Holr 
anereate,  eternal,  and  almighty.  H»i» 
Christ  waa  made  ont  of  nothiua  by  Un  1 
wss  only  the  highest  of  crested  botnH.  I 
Niosse,  lp.  SIS.] 


.    [See  Ath.  Creed, 


and  evil  in  ib 
II.-Eaoii.uisu  in  Tatar: 

v.  S-28. 

The  Montajil.ta    denied  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 

and  Divided  the  Subalanoe,  affirming  the  sr *■ 

personality  of  tbe  Son,  and  regarding  afoi 
himself  as  a  Paraclete.      They  were  chargec 
Trtihsism,  i.«.  holding  tbe  Trinity,  but  denying-  tne 
Unity, 

The  Psilsnth roii  1st  Monarch iins  (Theodotas, 
Artemon,  Paul  of  Semoeetu),  with  the  Ebionitea, 
Csrpocrates,  and  the  Arians,  denied  by  implication 
tbe  Unity  in  Trinity.  sfllnning  that  God  the 
Father  is  the  only  God  withont  the  distinction  of 
veranua ;  thus  holding  the  Unity,  but  denying  the 

The  Macedonians  excluded  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  Godhead,  aud  ao  denied  the  Trinity,  though 
they  acknowledged  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Moetuel,    with    tits  Photiniana,   sgreed '  with   the 

tionot  Persons  in  the  Godhead. '  The?  denied  that 
there  Is  One  Person  of  the  Father,  suother  of  tbe 
Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Con- 
Son,  snd  Holy  Ghost  BR  only  manifestations  of  one 


t  beyond  the  1 


The  Pi 


Canocrataa,  denied  that  C 

[b]  Tin  Ktuaaa  War- 
denied  that  Christ  i 

_ie  Virgin,  Lm.  that  Hi 

of  tbe  Virgin  Mary  and  Man  of  the  ; 

Christ  woe  Perl 

is  of  peculiar,  h 
lbody. 


5-a 


lug  that  His  body  an 


man  nature  in  Christ 
sb  soul.    As  Arins  ess 
is  of  lbs  same  nature  with  God,  Apolk 

The  Mouophysltea,  who  Bid  that  Ct 


[e]  The  V*ia%  of  Ik*  Tc*  Jfsit 
Cerinthns  and  Baailidas  denied  the 
eternal  union,  storming  that  Christ  us 
Father  dwelt  in  the  Man  Jesus  es 
Baptism  till  tbe  CrnoifliMin, 

Nestorius  (or  his  followers  In  his  ■ 
the  Unity  of  Parson  in  Christ,  sad  as 
to  be  two,  not  one  Christ.     Ho  set 
w  natures,  bat  divided  them 

A.D.  i».l 

es,  and  his  followers,  ths  I 
bites,  denied  that  Christ  sa 
e  snd  perfect  natures,  thoa| 
*  "-  —  originally  of  — 


Jutvt 

i  iV 

mittedl_.  _ 
they  differad 


vi  Creator,  Bedeeiner, 


they  differed  from  Apollinaria.  Tal 
Christ  as  oae  altogether,    by  eoaM 

stanon.  and  did  not  distinguish  tbe  natal 
of  Chaloedon,  i.d.  soLJ  NeatoRas 
Natures,  Entyohea  confounded  tnaai 
Catholic  doctrine  Is  that  we  onght  to m 


Ghost  is  Lord,  w , 

The  Macedonians  denied  the  Gel 
Holy  Ghost.  i.».  that  He  is  the  E 
Girer  of  Life ;  bat  some  of  them  ski 
Personality,  affirming  that  the  naaM 
denotes  no  more  than  an  influence  ate 
the  Father.  [Council  of  Ccraautmagl 
Hermann,   Archbishop  of  I 

1i7T    J    IKK41 4,. __; Z. 1_ 
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formation.  Recognising  the 
rlay  the  Reform  movement, 
le  teaching  of  Luther  re- 
location of  man,  he  intro- 
rmB  into  his  diocese,  whilst 
ot  to  separate  entirely  from 
E&oxne,  but  to  preserve  the 
t.  In  1 54  3  he  met  with  such 
is  chapter,  as  resulted  in  the 
larles  V.,  and  the  deposition 
.  In  1 54  3  he  invited  Melanc- 
>  draw  up  a  Scriptural  form 
>rship  for  his  subjects.  This 
he  Consultation  of  Hermann, 
»  of  Cologne,  and  contained 
public  services  and  adminis- 
aments,  with  forms  of  prayer 
also  expositions  of  several 
nd  duty.  It  was  published 
13,  in  Latin  in  1545,  and  in 
We  are  indebted  to  this 
arts  of  our  Communion  Ser- 
eral  Confession,  the  Absolu- 
ble  Words;  for  the  Reformed 
am,  which  was,  copied  from 
ely  for  the  Litany,  especially 
$ads  for  mercy  by  the  Passion 


n  early  Christian  writer,  one 
1  under  the  title  of  ' '  the 
Origen,  Eusebius,  and 


»» 


;rs. 

tim  to  be  the  same  that  St. 
he  end  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
all  him  Hermes,  which  gave 
modern  authors  to  attribute 
uiin  Hermes,  Pope  Pius  I.'s 
the  ancients  name  him  con- 
md  Jerome  observes  that  the 
ok  was  a  Grecian,  and  con- 
no  wn  to  the  Grecians  than 
vhich  could  not  be  if  Pope 
?re  author  of  it.  The  work 
h  is  found  among  the  Apo- 
s  called  by  the  general  name 
,  and  is  divided  into  three 
;,  entitled  Ecelesia,  contains 
i  the  author  saw.  In  the  first 
rs  to  him,  warns  him  against 
d  against  his  neglect  of  his 

third  he  sees  six  young  men 
,  and  the  lady  explains  that 
e  building  of  the  Church 
lie  fourth  reveals  the  trial  and 
t  is  about  to  come  upon  men. 
:  relates  twelve  Instructions 
livered  by  a  guardian  angel 
a  grave  pastor.  They  com- 
ts  as  that  we  must  believe  in 
ivoid  detraction,  lying,  dis- 
the  heart  must  be  sober  and 
iycr  must  be  continual,  un- 
;,  and  that  the  commands  of 
isible.  The  third  part  contains 
y  which  the  author  was  in- 

precepts  of  happiness    and 


Christianity.  The  Great  Tribulation,  men* 
tioned  in  his  fourth  vision,  is  by  Dr.  Ham- 
mond and  Dodwell  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  case  it 
must  have  been  written  before  the  year  70, 
in  which  that  city  was  sacked  and  demolished 
by  Titus.  Archbishop  Wake,  however,  thinks 
the  reference  is  to  the  persecution  under 
Domitian.  The  book  was  received  formerly 
in  some  churches  as  canonical,  and  Ireoseus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Tertullian, 
quote  it  as  a  book  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
but  it  was  looked  upon  by  jother  Churches 
only  as  a  useful  and  edifying  book.  The 
.  voice  of  the  Church  decided  against  its  canon - 
icity,  and  some  writers  have  treated  it  with 
unmeasured  contempt.  Wake,  as  was  his 
wont,  gives  his  judgment  dispassionately. 
He  says :  "  That  there  are  many  useful  things 
in  it,  especially  in  the  second,  and  as  I  think, 
the  best  part  of  it,  cannot  be  denied.  And  for 
the  other  two  it  must  be  considered  that  though 
such  visions  as  we  there  read  of,  being  no 
longer  continued  to  these  latter  ages,  may 
warrantably  be  despised  in  the  pretenders  of 
the  present  day,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  but  that 
at  the  time  this  book  was  written,  the  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  very 
frequent,  and  we  need  not  question  but  that 
such  revelations  too,  among  the  rest,  were 
communicated  to  holy  men  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church." 

Herxneneuto  [Gr.  "interpreters"! — 
They  were  officers  in  the  Church  who  nad 
to  render  one  language  into  another,  as  there 
was  occasion,  both  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures and  in  the  homilies  that  were  made  to 
the  people ;  this  office  would  be  chiefly  in 
Churches  where  the  people  spoke  different 
languages,  as  in  the  Churches  of  Palestine, 
where  probably  some  spoke  Syriac  and  others 
Greek,  and  in  the  African  Churches,  where 
some  spoke  Latin  and  others  Punic. 

Hermians. — An  heretical  sect,  who,  with 
the  Seleucians,  refused  the  use  of  baptism  by 
water,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  insti* 
tuted  by  Christ.  Their  authority  was  the 
words  of  St.  John,  "  I  baptise  you  with  water, 
but  He  that  cometh  after  me  shall  baptise 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire ; "  the 
very  same  text  which  is  cited  centuries  after 
in  Barclay's  Apology  for  the  rejection  of 
water  baptism  by  the  Friends.  They  thought 
that  the  souls  of  men  consisted  of  fire  and 
spirit,  and  therefore  a  baptism  of  fire  was 
more  suitable  to  their  nature,  but  what  kind 
of  baptism  that  was,  none  of  the  ancients  have 
told  us,  unless  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
tells  of  some  who,  when  they  had  baptised  men 
in  water,  made  a  mark  on  their  ears  by  fire. 


Hermits,  formerly  often  called 
mites  [Gr.  erimos,  "a  desert"]. — The  be- 
ginning of  the  solitary  or  hermit  life  in  the 
Christian  Church  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fright- 
ful condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  last 
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days.  Canstianity  had  reformed  individual 
souls,  but  the  Empire  was  as  a  dead  carcase, 
which  could  not  be  revivified,  and  must 
be  taken  away.  Men  who  discerned  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  who  expected  the 
fiery  judgment  of  God  to  fall,  fled  from  the 
world,  to  pray  and  fast  and  watch  alone. 
They  had,  indeed,  seen  Eastern  pagans,  as 
well  as  Jews,  doing  so  before  them.  Buddha 
and  his  followers  in  India,  and  the  Essenes 
among  the  Jews,  had  retired  from  the  world 
into  solitude ;  and  in  Egypt,  apparently,  first, 
Christian  men  and  women  in  the  terrible 
fourth  century  swarmed  out  into  the  desert. 
Soon  news  came  into  the  cities  of  their 
holiness,  their  labours,  and  the  wondrous 
miracles  which  they  wrought,  and  the  life 
which  they  led  came  for  a  while  to  be  the 
ideal  Christian  life,  supported,  preached,  prac- 
tised by  all  the  great  men  of  the  time — men 
like  Athanasiu8,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Jerome, 
Augustine.  Of  the  hermits  proper,  those 
whose  whole  religious  life  was  spent  in  this 
form,  and  who  are  not  otherwise  known  than 
as  hermits,  the  most  celebrated  were  St. 
Antony,  his  pupil  Hilarion,  Paul,  Arsenius, 
and  Simeon  Stylites.  The  best  account  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  Montalembert's  Monks 
of  the  West,  and  there  is  a  very  charming 
volume  of  biographies  of  the  Hermits  among 
the  works  of  Charles  Kingsley.  Short  notices 
of  the  principal  hermits  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names. 

Hermogenes. — A  noted  heretic  who 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
He  was  a  painter  by  profession,  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  born  at 
Carthage.  Being  unable  to  reconcile  the 
goodness  of  God  with  the  existence  of  evil  in 
His  creatures,  he  held  and  taught  that  matter, 
in  itself  evil,  was  eternal ;  thus  he  would  be 
styled  in  our  day  a  materialist.  His  teaching 
was  the  exact  opposite  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Gnostics  on  this  subject.  Hermogenes  held 
that  there  must  be  a  complete  correspondence 
between  the  moral  character  of  the  Creator 
and  that  of  the  creature,  and  as  this  does  not 
exist,  his  theory  of  the  eternity  of  matter 
was  put  forward  to  solve  the  difficulty,  and  to 
manifest  that  God  is  good,  in  spite  of  the  evil 
existing  in  His  world.  Tertullian  wrote  a 
treatise  against  Hermogenes.  Other  writers 
also  opposed  this  heresy,  including  Theodoret, 
Origen,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Hippoly- 
tus.  In  all  other  respects,  both  Tertullian 
and  Hippolytus  acknowledge  that  Hermogenes 
was  sound  in  faith,  acknowledging  Christ  as 
God  and  man.  The  late  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
met  the  same  moral  difficulty  in  nearly  the 
same  way. 

Hernhutter.     [Moravians.] 

Herrick,  Robert,  a  sacred  poet,  was  born 
in  London,  in  1591,  and  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  with  the  intention  of 
studying  for  the  law.     Eventually  he  decided 


upon  entering  the  Church,  and  tort 
Earl  of  Exeter  he  received  the  livinf 
Prior,  in  Devonshire,  where  dm 
poems  were  written.  In  1647  he  wi 
by  the  Parliament  from  Bean  Pria 
then  settled  at  Westminster,  to 
ported  by  the  Royalists.  He  wu 
return  to  his  living  at  the  Restonti 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Hertford,  Council  op.  —  An 
Anglo-Saxon  Council,  held  in  673, 
presidency  of  Archbishop  Thsodo 
The  following  canons  were  passed :- 

1.  That  Easter  should  be  kept  upas  1 
after  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  mooo  < 
month. 

2.  That  no  bishop  should  enexoaek  q 
ceae  of  another,  but  content  hinuetf  witt 
under  his  own  jurisdiction. 

3.  That  the  monks  should  not  uttol 
monastery  to  another,  nor  remove  withe 
of  their  abbot ;  but  pay  that  submianoi 
promised  at  the  taking  the  Order  oposl 

4.  That  no  clergyman  should  quit  m 
hia  own  bishop,  and  ramble  at  plena 
should  he  be  received  into  a  foreign  dta 
letters  of  recommendation  from  his  M 
he  happens  to  be  entertained,  and  rofee 
upon  nis  diocesan's  invitation,  then  I 
and  those  that  receive  him  shall  be  Iks 
munication. 

5.  That  bishops  and  clerks  who  are  itr 
be  contented  with  the  civilities  of  an  est 
and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  none  of  1 
cute  any  part  of  their  function  withoat 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

6.  That  it  is  convenient  a  synod  taoa 
twice  a  year;  but  because  there  are  sti 
why  this  cannot  be  effected  without  tn 
Fathers  agree  that  a  council  should  I 
every  year  at  Clofeshooh  upon  the  ift< 

7.  That  no  bishop  should  have  As 
prefer  himself  to  another,  but  that  Is 
precedency  all  the  prelates  should  be  | 
the  regards  of  time,  and  the  order  of 
cration. 

8.  It  was  proposed  that  the  mrnst 
should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  tai 
of  the  laity ;  but  upon  this  point  they 
resolution  for  the  present,  etc 

Hervey,  James,  was  horn  b 
Hardingstone,  near  Northampton 
educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxi 
he  became  acquainted  with  Weslei 
field.  He  was,  for  a  while,  curate  « 
in  Hampshire,  and  afterwards  oi 
where  the  congregation  were  so  I 
of  him  that  they  voluntarily  coDsfl 
each  year  to  raise  his  stipend  tj 
his  father's  death  he  succeeded  M 
of  Weston  Fa  veil,  where  he  dies 
in  1758,  having  devoted  his  whola 
of  benevolence.  He  belonged  to 
Calvinistic  school.  His  name  il 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
among  the  Tombs,  which  was  foil 
read,  but  is  now  almost  forgotten, 

Hesychasts  [Gr.  heeychU, m 
— A  sect  of  Greek  Quietists,  or  I 
lived  in  the  monastery  of  Mount  i 
fourteenth  century.  They  wan 
Palamites,  from   the  name  of  1 
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Archbishop  of  Thessal- 
red  that  all  perfection  lay 
and  in  the  elevation  and 
vere  the  result.  They  also 
Divine  light  hidden  in  the 
that  which  encircled  the 
t  Tabor,  and  capable  of 
id,  and,  therefore,  retiring 
ixed  their  eyes  on  their 
they  imagined,  the  light 
r  this  idea  they  were  at- 
,  a  monk  of  another  mona- 
m  a  controversy  with  Gre- 
»ur  years.  Finally,  in  1341, 
1  at  Constantinople,  which 
of  the  Hesychasts,  and 
Italy.  Underneath  the 
le  hotly  disputed  question 
tome,  which  Barlaam  was 
>king.  In  1351  the  con- 
>d  by  Acindymus,  a  monk 
who  wrote  de  Essentia  et 
ich  was  responded  to  by 
a  his  Life  of  Christ.  The 
irain  triumphant,  but  died 
he  question  of  the  "Tha- 
;ill  discussed  in  the  Greek 

A  reviser  of  the  Septua- 
Testament,  mentioned  by 
d  by  Maximin  in  the  third 

[Gr.  heteros,  "  another " 
i"]. — Opinion  contrary  to 

~% 

~*  m 

RIGEN.] 

iopric  of. — This  See  lasted 
I  forty-three  years,  in  the 
d  ninth  centuries.  It  was 
aorthern  part  of  the  great 
y  Egfrid,  King  of  North- 
bishop,  Eata,  being  con- 
lore,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
578.  The  last  bishop  of 
>.  821,  when  the  diocese  was 
of  Lindisfarne.  The  title 
i  modern  times  for  bishops 
►lie  population  of  Northum- 
)wing  are  the  names  of  the 

the  Church  of  England 
rom  Hexham.  Tho  ancient 
orm  part  of  the  diocese  of 
2,  when  it  was  revived  in 

Newcastle.     [Newcastle, 


m. 

Accession. 

37$ 

Alkmund 

* 

.    767 

581 

Tilbert    . 

• 

.    781 

Ethelbert 

, 

.    789 

587 

Heardred 

• 

.    797 

ro5 

Earrbert 

• 

.    800 

"09 

Tidferth 

• 

.    808 

rs4 

jr,  D.D.,  Church  historian, 
near  Oxford,  in  1600.     He 


studied  at  Oxford,  and  gave  lectures  on  history 
and  cosmography  in  that  University.  Through 
the  interest  of  Archbishop  Laud,  in  whose 
theory  of  Church  and  King  he  believed,  he 
was,  in  1629,  appointed  Chaplain  to  Charles  I., 
who  made  him  Prebendary  and  Sub-dean  of 
Westminster,  and  gave  him  several  livings. 
The  Long  Parliament  deprived  him  of  these 
livings,  and  also  confiscated  his  property.  At 
the  Restoration  he  again  became  Sub-dean  of 
Westminster,  and  died  in  1662.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  his  controversial 
works,  directed  chiefly  against  the  Presby- 
terians, are  very  bitter.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  Airius  Eedivivus  and  History  of  the 
Presbyterians  [from  1536  to  1647].  Among 
his  other  works  are: — Microcosm**  [1626]; 
History  of  St.  George  [1631] ;  Examen  His- 
toricum,  an  attack  on  Fuller's  Church  History ; 
Historia  Quinquarticularis,  a  defence  of  Ar- 
minianism;  EccUsia  Restaurata  ;  Ct/ prion  us 
Anglicus,  or  a  Life  of  Bishop  Laud  ;  Theologi* 
Veterum  ;  various  works  against  Calvinism,  etc. 

Hioksites. — An  American  branch  of 
Friends  or  Quakers,  who  took  their  name 
from  their  leader,  Eliaa  Hicks.  They  separ- 
ated from  the  old  body  of  Friends  in  1828, 
by  whom  they  were  accused  of  lapsing  into 
deism.  Hicks  taught  that  God  gave  to  every 
man  at  his  birth  light  and  grace  sufficient,  if 
obeyed,  to  save  him,  without  either  the  help 
of  the  Word  of  Christ,  or  Christ  Himself. 
He  denied  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
Satisfaction,  and  also  of  Original  Sin.  His 
teaching  spread  through  the  United  States, 
and  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Hicksitea  do  not  still 
form  a  majority  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
throughout  America.     [Friends.] 

Hierome.    [Jerome,  St.] 

Hieronymites.    [Jeronymites.] 

High  Church. — A  term  used  to  desig- 
natethat  party  in  the  Church  which  followed 
the  principles  of  Laud  and  Andrewea,  claim- 
ing union  with  the  ancient  Church,  and  at- 
taching essential  importance  to  the  Epis- 
copal succession.  At  the  Restoration  of  the 
Church  and  the  throne  after  the  Protectorate, 
this  party  was  in  the  ascendant  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  country.  The  folly  of 
James  II.  produced  the  Revolution,  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  Nonjuring  Schism,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  body  of  the 
clergy  were  High  Church,  while  the  bishops, 
being  appointed  by  the  Whig  Government, 
were  Low.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  the 
High  Church  party  was  again  in  the  ascend- 
ant, but  the  time  of  the  first  two  Georges  was 
entirely  Whiggish.  The  reign  of  George 
III.  saw  a  turn  of  the  tide.  In  that  reign  the 
"orthodox,"  or  High  Church  party,  was  by 
far  the  most  numerous,  but,  as  a  whole,  it  was 
a  lifeless  body ;  the  other  side  showed  great 
activity  and  zeal  in  promulgating  their  own 
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doctrines  [Evangelical  Party],  preferring 
extemporary  prayer  and  preaching,  while  the 
High  Churchmen  professed  unbounded  zeal 
for  the  Prayer  Book.  But  it  would  he  a  mis- 
take to  identify  their  views  with  those  of  the 
High  Churchmen  either  of  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne  or  of  Queen  Victoria.  Though  they  in- 
herited the  traditions  of  the  dominant  party 
of  the  reigns  of  tho  Stuarts,  they  rested  their 
claim  to  ascendancy,  not  on  the  Divine  mission 
of  the  Church,  hut  on  the  fact  that  it  was 
"  by  law  established."  They  said  nothing, 
and  cared  nothing  about  the  apostolic  succes- 
sion, which  had  been  the  cardinal  doctrine  of 
the  Nonjurors.  From  their  security  they 
were  rudely  shaken  by  William  Cobbett,  whose 
History  of  the  Reformation  was  written  with 
tho  intention  of  destroying  the  Church  of 
England.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  had 
too  good  grounds  for  casting  away  his  respect 
for  the  Church  as  it  then  was.  The  clergy, 
as  the  literature  of  the  time  displays  them, 
were  self-indulgent  and  slothful,  bishoprics 
were  conforred  on  relatives  of  Prime  Ministers, 
or  simoniacally  bought ;  the  investment  being 
a  profitable  one,  inasmuch  as  the  buyers  not 
only  enriched  themselves,  but  loaded  their 
children  with  preferment  in  a  shameless  way. 
No  wonder  that  Cobbott  succeeded  in  making 
the  Church  unpopular ;  and  there  were  many 
who  thought  that  her  days  wore  numborod. 
But  a  better  spirit  arose.  Tho  Evangelical 
party  kept  alive  the  spiritual  principle  that 
seemed  ready  to  die,  until  a  new  power  arose, 
appealing  not  to  the  emotional  and  religious 
sentiment,  but  to  the  great  historical  traditions 
of  the  past.  [Tracts  fob  the  Times.]  Under 
the  leadership  of  Newman  and  his  friends  the 
High  Church  movement  took  now  shape. 
Amongst  the  names  of  the  High  Church 
party  of  the  present  century  we  have  to  place 
not  only  the  Oxford  Tract  writers  and  their 
immediate  followors,  but  also  men  who  were 
partly  influenced  by  them,  as  well  as  some  who 
worLed  on  independent  lines.  Such  were 
Archbishop  Howley,  Bishops  Marsh,  Blom- 
field,  and  Lonsdalo,  Drs.  Mill  and  Molosworth, 
and  Hugh  James  Kose.  Notices  of  each  of  these 
divines  will  be  found  under  their  names.  The 
High  Church  party,  in  spite  of  much  dis- 
couragement, and  many  attempts  to  suppress 
it,  steadily  made  way,  until  it  became  a  very 
prominent  party  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Some  of  its  members  have  desired  to  express 
its  opinions  by  moans  of  outward  symbols,  and 
are  known  as  Ritualists.  [Ritualism.]  But 
the  old-fashioned  members  of  the  party  stand 
aloof  from  this,  and  refuse  to  be  identified 
with  anything  which  appears  to  the  world  in 
general  to  approximate  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

High  Mass.    [Mass.] 

Hilarion,  St. — A  hermit  of  the  fourth 
century,  born  near  Gaza.  St.  Jerome,  who 
wrote    his    life,    reports    him    as    working 
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miraculous  cures  by  calling  on  the  nam  d 
Jesus,  and  so  making  many  disciples. 

Hilary,  St.,  born  at  Poitiers,  wu  «a»] 
verted,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  to  Ckrisi»| 
anity.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  bkj 
native  place  about  354.  Ha  was  a  bsm 
champion  for  the  Catholic  doctrine  I 
Arians,  and  Saturninus,  the  Arian 
Aries,  procured  his  banishment  into 
In  359  he  was  called  to  the  Council  of 
where  he  bravely  upheld  his  belief,  and  hei 
pressed  for  a  public  conference  with  the  j 
in  presence  of  the  Emperor,  but  they ; 
him  to  send  their  enemy  back  to  Ga 
his  arrival  at  Poitiers,  in  360,  he 
several  Councils  for  restoring  the 
belief,  and  in  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic : 
went  to  Italy  in  364  and 
Auxentius,  Bishop  of  Milan,  as  an 
to  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  who 
a  conference  between  Hilary  and 
tius,  in  presence  of  ten  other  bishop; 
this  Auxentius,  after  much  demurring, 
obliged  to  agree,  and,  thus  pressed,  he  f 
his  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord, 
suggested  to  the  Emperor  that  his 
was  without  sincerity;  but  he, 
dispute,  would  listen  no  longer,  and 
Hilary  to  leave  Milan.  He  returned 
and  died  in  367.  His  festival  is 
Jan.  14th.  His  works  are: — Twhs 
on  the  Trinity,  begun  in  346,  and 
his  exile ;  a  Treatise  on  Sytwds,  written^ 
his  banishment  in  359;  Three 
Constant  ius  on  Arianiem ;  and  < 
St.  Matthew  and  part  of  the  Psalms;  but < 
are  mostly  copied  from  Origen  and, 
The  best  odition  of  his  works  is  that[ 
by  the  Benedictines  in  1693.  They 
him  the  authorship  of  the  Te  Deum,  aid 
Procter  [p.  222]  says  "there  seeni " 
reason  to  dispute  it." 

Hilary,  St.,  Bishop  of  Aries  [*.  4Sl»j 
449]. — The  place  of  his  birth  is  unknown, 
was  well  educated,  and  while  still  very; 
ho  followed  the  example  of  a  friend  i 
tive,  Honoratus,  and  retired  to  the 
of  Lerins.  In  426  Honoratus  was  made] 
of  Aries,  and  after  much  persuasion 
was  induced  to  accompany  him.    He 
died  in   429,  and  Hilary  was 
chosen  his  successor.     He  was  an 
and  impressive  preacher.      Hilary  vu 
volved  in  a  contest  with  Pope  Leo  L  aba 
bishop  named  Chblidonics  [q.v.l.  Hal*" 
rosontment  was  implacable,  and  he 
Hilary   of    his    rights    as   a    Met 
Hilary,   having  in   vain   tried  to  triaf ' 
Pope  to  a  friendly  temper,  spent  the  tm\ 
his  days  in  prayer  and  study.    Thom|h 
treated   Hilary  roughly  in  his 
paid  a  tribute  to  his  piety  after  his 
only  genuine  writings  of  his  extant  art 
Life  of  St.  Honoratus,  his  predecem; 
Letter  to  Eucherius,  Bishop  of  Lftm. 
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him,  but  without  proof,  and 
ippose  him  to  be  the  author  of 
Creed. 

Abbess  of  Whitby,  was  the 
reric,  nephew  of  Edwin,  King 
a.  She  was  born  in  614  at 
shire.  She  received  baptism 
•uncle  in  627.  Twenty  years 
mined  to  adopt  the  monastic 
ussing  a  year  under  the  Bene- 
ecame  the  abbess  of  a  small 
tlepooL     In  657  she  moved  to 

conference  under  King  Osurf 
ter  was  held  in  her  monastery 

was  an  enemy  to  the  increase 

and  opposed  the  tonsure  of 
celebration  of  Easter  according 
ritual;  but  the  question  was 

her,  and  she  yielded.  Under 
terv  at  Whitby  became  very 
e  oi  the  monks  became  bishops, 
ras  spread  very  wide,  and  she 
he  Mother."    She  died  Nov. 

an  illness  of  seven  years. 

de  Iiavardin  [A.  1055,  d. 

of  Le  Mans,  and  afterwards 
Tours.  He  studied  first  under 
;hen  under  St.  Hugo,  of  Cluny, 
a  monk  of  his  own  Order.  In 
led  Hoel  in  the  See  of  Le  Mans, 
m  Archdeacon  there.  He  was 
)ed  by  a  war  between  Helie, 
ans,  and  William  Ruf  us,  King 
le  Count  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Hildebert,  who  sided  with  his 
as  instrumental  in  getting  him 
He  was  also  troubled  by  the 
er,  Henry  of  Lausanne,  and 
to  beg  Pope  Paschal  II.  to  re- 
i  his  duties;  but  this  was  re- 
i  return  home  he  was  made  a 
?ent,  and  on  his  release  he  con- 
thedral  of  Le  Mans,  then  newly 
nained  there  undisturbed  till 
u  the  death  of  Guillebert,  he 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Tours. 
be  had  a  contest  with  Louis  le 
seized  his  temporalities ;  but  he 
ivour  with  that  prince,  and  all 
;  till  his  death.  This  Bishop 
era  to  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
on  subjects  of  morality,  dis- 
listory.  He  wTote  also  some 
t  lives  of  some  saints,  as  well  as 
i.  All  contemporary  writers 
nth  commendation. 

id.     [Gregory  VII.] 

ie,  St. — An  abbess  of  the 
rder  in  the  eleventh  century,  so 
r  learning  and  piety  that  she 
almost  as  an  oracle  by  the  great 
e,  particularly  by  the  Patriarch 
ind  St.  Bernard.     She  received 


visions  which  were  approved  by  Pope  Euge- 
nius  III.  She  died  in  1181  in  the  monastery 
she  had  founded  at  Rupertsberg,  being  eighty- 
two  years  of  age.  She  wrote  several  treatises 
against  the  Cathari,  a  comment  on  the  Rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  etc.  A  collection  of  her 
Letters  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1566. 

Hill,   Rowland,  born  at  Hawkstone,  in 
Shropshire,  1744 ;  died  in  London,  1833.     He 
was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  Eton,  and  in 
1764  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
While  yet  an  undergraduate  he  commenced 
expounding  the  Scriptures  and  preaching  in 
the  surrounding  villages,  which  roused  against 
him  the  wrath  of  the  college  authorities.    In 
1766  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Whitfield, 
which    strengthened    his    determination    to 
preach.    In  1769  he  took  his  B.A.,  and  looked 
forward  to  his  ordination;  but  this  was  re- 
fused him  by  no  less  than  six  bishops,  solely 
on  the  ground  of  his  '•  irregular "  proceed- 
ings at  Cambridge.     He  then  visited  London 
and  preached  in  Whitfield's  Tabernacle  in 
the  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  then  wan- 
dered about  the  country  in   great  poverty, 
preaching  in  the  open  air.     At  length,   in 
1773,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  became  curate  of 
Kingston,  in  Somersetshire;  but  as  he  con- 
tinued his  open-air  preaching,  the  Bishop  re- 
fused to  admit  him  to  priest's  Orders.     He 
became  very  prominent  by  the  frequent  ad- 
dresses he  made  to  large  crowds  of  people  in 
St.  George's  Fields  during  the  Gordon  riots 
in  June,  1780,  and  in  1782  a  meeting  of  his 
friends    and   admirers    assembled   to    found 
a  chapel  for  his  permanent  ministry.     This 
resulted    in    the    building    of    the    Surrey 
Chapel,  whore   he  preached   almost   to  the 
time  of  his  death,  going  away,  however,  all 
the    summer    on   itinerary    preaching.     In 
1771  he  had  built  a  chapel  at  Wotton-under- 
Edge,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  now  he  styled 
himself  "  Rector  of  Surrey  Chapel,  Vicar  of 
Wotton-under-Edgo,  and  Curate  of  the  fields, 
commons,     etc.,    throughout    England    and 
Wales."    The  service  in  the  Surrey  Chapel 
was  conducted  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  his  pulpit  was  open 
to    many  famous  Nonconformist  preachers. 
Rowland  Hill  was  a  very  eccentric  man,  full 
of  wit  and  droller}',  which  he  did  not  scruple 
to  introduce  into  his  preaching.     His   chief 
literary  work  was  his  Village  Dialogues  y  pub- 
lished in  1801,  a  racy  book,  which  showed 
how   closely   Mr.    Hill    observed  all   classes 
of  society.     In  1803,  on  the  passing  of  the 
Clergy  Residence  Act,  he  published  a  satirical 
pamphlet  called  Spiritual  Characteristics.     In 
1790  he  wrote  A   Warning  to  Professors,  con- 
taining Aphoristic  Observations  on  the  Nature 
and  Tendency  of  Public  Amusements.     He  took 
a  warm  interest  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  from  the  time  of  its  foundation 
in  1803. 
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Hillal. — A  famouB  Jewish  doctor,  born 
about  112  B.C.,  of  poor  parents,  and  called 
"  the  Babylonian  "  from  his  birthplace.  He 
left  Babylonia  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  came  to 
.  Palestine  to  study  the  Law ;  he  distinguished 
himself  so  greatly  that  at  the  age  of  eighty  he 
was  chosen  Patriarch  of  the  nation,  and  head 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Shaminai  and  Abtalion,  but,  differing  from 
the  former,  he  set  up  a  rival  school,  and  there 
was  so  much  opposition  between  the  disciples 
of  these  two  masters  that  blows  were  struck 
and  lives  lobt  in  their  quarrels.  The  Jews 
decided  in  favour  of  the  school  of  Hillel,  as 
he  was  able  to  quote  better  authorities  on  his 
side  than  Shammai.  lie  was  greatly  es- 
teemed as  a  teacher,  and  is  said  to  have  lived 
to  the  age  of  120. 

Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims  in  845, 
famous  for  his  learning  among  his  contem- 
poraries. He  was  born  about  806,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis,  and  be- 
came very  intimate  with  Charles  the  Bald. 
He  ruled  his  diocese  with  great  firmness,  and 
is  noted  for  vindicating  the  rights  of  the 
Gallican  Church;  in  doing  which  he  acted 
very  bitterly  against  his  nephew,  Hincmar, 
Bishop  of  Laon.  He  was  strenuous  and  firm 
in  maintaining  that  the  "  decretals  of  Isidore  " 
were  spurious,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  up- 
held the  doctrine  of  Paschasius  Radbert  on 
Transubstantiation.  He  was  also  violent 
in  the  persecution  of  Gottschalk  [q.v.].  He 
was  driven  from  Rheims  by  the  Normans 
not  long  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  Epernay  in  882.  An  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  at  Paris,  in  1645,  by  Sirmond. 
One  of  his  best  books  is  AnnaU  of  Rheims. 

Hincmar,  Bishop  of  Laon  in  the  ninth 
century.  He  took  the  Pope's  part  against 
the  Gallican  Church  and  his  King,  and  for 
this  was  deposed  at  the  Synod  of  Douzi  [871], 
presided  over  by  his  uncle,  tho  Archbishop  of 
Rheims.  He  was  sent  to  prison,  and  his  eyes 
were  put  out ;  but  Pope  John  VIII.  re-estab- 
lished him  in  the  Council  of  Troyes  in  878, 
and  gave  him  half  of  the  bishopric's  revenue. 
A  few  of  his  letters  are  extant  in  Sirmond's 
edition  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims. 

Hindooism. — The  religion  professed  by 
some  150  to  190  millions  in  India.  Its  origin 
is  lost  in  antiquity.  Its  earliest  books  are 
the  Vedas,  which  probably  are  taken  from 
still  earlier  history,  and  it  was  originally 
simplo  in  form,  but  gradually  multiplied  gods 
and  advanced  in  sacerdotalism  and  com- 
plexity of  forms.  The  philosophical  specu- 
lations of  Brahminism  were  followed  by  the 
Buddhist  reaction  against  sacerdotal  tyranny. 
[Brahminism;  Buddhism.]  The  most  pro- 
minent and  characteristic  institution  of 
Hindooism  is  caste.  The  touch,  even  the 
shadow,  of  a  low  caste  man  pollutes.  Thus 
Hindooism  separates  man  from  man.   Woman 


is  treated  tyrannically  and  unjari 
effect  upon  Hindooism  of  the  can 
Christianity  has  been  profound,  i 
impossible  to  forecast  the  result  Tb 
admire  and  acknowledge  the  beta 
faith,  whilst  they  still  hold  their  o 
Brahma-Samaj  ("  Church  of  Godw) 
tempted  reconstruction  of  Hindooism 
to  the  work  of  Rammohun  Roy,  wb 
wrote  a  book  in  praise  of  the  p 
Jesus,  while  he  denied  His  Divinity, 
in  England  in  1833,  but  the  Samij 
grossed,  and  in  1850  passed  a  resold 
ing  the  infallibility  of  the  Vedas. 
Keshub  Ch under  Sen,  full  of  ideti 
had  derived  from  the  Bible  and 
writings  of  Chalmers,  put  forth  yet 
vanced  views,  the  effect  of  which  l 
the  startling  and  unheard-of  circm 
the  marriage  of  two  Hindoos  of 
castes  in  1864.  He  has  commit 
eccentricities  since  then,  all  of  them 
an  intensely  eager  and  active  spi 
desire  to  find  a  new  standing  groan 
and  his  followers  have  lost  all  faith 
In  his  last  lecture  [Jan.,  1883]  ha 
the  amalgamation  of  Christianity 
other  religions  of  the  East,  ana 
have  not  said  my  last  word  about  Ch 
died  soon  afterwards.  He  would  so 
reached  the  level  of  Unitarianism. 
the  body  which  he  founded  will  tat 
the  future  of  Hindooism  is  still  dad 
admirable  pamphlet  on  this  subject 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,/ 
Tracts,  No.  33.] 

Hinds,  Samuel  [b.  1793,  i.  1 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  went  as  : 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  on  his  reta 
several  preferments,  most  of  them  t 
influence  of  Whately,  with  who* 
warmly  sympathised.  In  1848,  ] 
Russell  made  him  Dean  of  Ou 
Bishop  of  Norwich  in  the  folk* 
He  resigned  this  bishopric  in  1861 
the  author  of  several  works,  of 
chief  are  .—The  History  of  the  Ban 
Progress  of  Christianity,  and  An  M 
the  Proof  Nature,  and  Extent  of} 
and  into  the  Authority  of  the  Scrtjb 

Hinton,  John  Howard  [b.  17* 
was  a  famous  Baptist  preacher^ 
called  the  "  Student's  Preacher." 
among  other  works,  The  Hamenfi 
Truth  and  Human  Reason,  and  J 
Man's  Responsibility.  His  son,  Jafl 
was  a  very  remarkable  man,  tht 
Man  and  His  Dwelling-place*  Thu 
Pain,  etc.,  etc.  He  died  in  1875,1 
and  letters  were  published  three  J*J 

Hippolytns  [d.  about  aj>.  Ml 
learned  writer  of  the  Roman  di 
second  and  third  centuries.  So  in 
his  life  have    been   preserved  II 
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.  of  him,  until  comparatively 
&rew  some  light  upon  his 

speaks  of  his  works,  hut 
of  the  man  himself.  Other 
»ly  mention  him  as  a  bishop, 
t.     In  the  Eastern  Church 

Bishop  of  Rome,  hut  the 
inies  this.  In  1551  a  fine 
found  during  some  excava- 
tal  of  which  was  engraved 
ch  were  found  to  be  those  of 
here  is  no  doubt  that  the 
ie  Bishop  himself.  In  this 
iaine  of  a  work  which  had 
?garded    as    Origen's,    the 

treatise  against  heresies, 
is  consent  of  critics  in  our 
Lippolytu8.  And  it  proves 
une,  and  took  an  active  part 
he  Church  in  the  times  of 
and  Callistus.  He  seems  to 
large  against  the  latter  of 
further  to  have  denied  his 

Dr.  Dbilinger  upon  this 
>polytus  himself  claimed  it, 
jms  best  to  fit  with  all  the 
ieen  discovered,  though  the 
ay,  are  great.  Dr.  Stokes, 
xhaustive  biography  in  Dr. 
r,  thinks  it  possible  he  may 
iop  in  charge  of  the  Greek- 
ation  at  Borne,  and  have 
ith  Callistus  for  his  want  of 
or  some  reason  he  opposed 
gainst  him  is  quite  clear, 
ice  and  intemperance  which 

not  deprive  him  of  nor- 
th e  Roman  Church  is  to  be 
he  leniency  with  which  men 
one  who  has  real  claims  to 
ytus  was  a  man  of  whose 
3  Roman  Church  must  have 
is  of  undoubted  piety,  and 
he  proved  in  the  good  con- 
io  afterwards  witnessed." 
Hct.  :  Hippolytus,  p.  91.] 
identius  to  have  been  mar- 
rn  asunder  by  wild  horses, 
I,  for  there  is  no  other  record 
iment  among  the  Romans. 
is  of  Hippolytus  are  partly 
cycle  for  determining  the 
blI  full  moons,  past  and  to 
cle),  partly  against  heresies, 
erates  thirty -two.  In  1842 
VIS.  of  the  Philosophumena 
ad  yet  been  found  was  dis- 
nastery  of  Mount  Athos.  It 

1851,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
y,  in  consequence  of  its 
p  of    Rome   with    heresy. 

Bishop  Wordsworth,  and 
rote  valuable  treatises  on 
he  authorship  was  conclu- 
de rest  of  the  works  of 
t  fragments,  are  lost. 


Hoadly,  Benjamin,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, the  son  of  Samuel  Hoadly,  was  born 
at  Westerham,  in  Kent,  in  1676.  He  entered 
Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1691,  where  he 
became  tutor.  He  was  ordained,  and  in  1701 
was  appointed  lecturer  of  St.  Mildred,  in  the 
Poultry,  and  in  the  next  year  rector  of  St. 
Peter- le-Poer.  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  pre- 
sented him  to  the  living  of  Streatham.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.  he  became  Bishop 
of  Bangor.  In  .1717  he  preached  a  sermon 
from  the  text,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world/'  in  which  he  argued  that  the  best  way 
to  refute  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters 
was  to  show  that  Christ  had  not  delegated 
His  powers  to  any  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
This  sermon  led  to  the  famous  Banoorian 
Controversy  [q.v.].  Hoadly  afterwards 
became  in  succession  Bishop  of  Hereford 
[1721],  Salisbury  [1723  ,  and  Winchester 
[1734].     He  died  in  1761.' 

Hoadly  was  the  most  prominent  of  those 
clergymen,  of  whom  there  were  so  many  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  who  adopted  views 
more  or  less  inclined  to  Unitarianism  and 
Rationalism.  This  can  be  seen  by  his  works : — 
A  Plain  Account  of  the  Sacrament ;  Discourses 
on  the  Terms  of  Acceptance.  He  also  wrote  on 
the  Measure  of  Obedience  to  the  Civil  Magistrate, 
and  Reasonableness  of  Conformity  to  the  Church 
of  England. 

HobbeSp  Thomas,  the  founder  of  the 
English  Deists,  was  born  at  Malmesbury,  in 
Wiltshire,  on  April  5th,  1588.  He  studied 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  became  a  B.A. 
in  1607,  and  became  tutor  to  Lord  Cavendish, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Devonshire,  with  whom 
he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  mixed  much  in  the 
society  of  literary  men,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Bacon,  Lord  Herbert,  Ben  Jonson,  etc. 
He  delighted  much  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets  and  historians,  particularly  Thucydides, 
whose  works  he  translated  with  the  help  of 
Bacon,  to  expose  the  Athenian  democracy. 
He  went  abroad  with  Sir  Gervase  Clifton, 
but  in  1631  was  recalled  to  be  tutor  of  the 
young  Earl  of  Devon.  He  travelled  in 
France  and  Italy  with  his  pupil,  becoming 
acquainted  with  Galileo  [q.v.].  He  re- 
turned for  a  short  time  to  England  in  1637, 
but  again  left  on  seeing  that  things  were 
tending  to  a  civil  war.  He  withdrew  to  Paris, 
where  he  wrote  de  Cive  and  The  Leviathan. 
In  1647  he  became  mathematical  tutor  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II. 
This  Prince  took  a  great  delight  in  his  com- 
pany, but  on  the  publication  of  The  Leviathan, 
hearing  that  it  contained  principles  contrary 
to  religion  and  civil  government,  forbade  him 
his  presence,  but  still  continued  to  favour 
him,  and  at  the  Restoration  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion of  £100  a  year.  Hobbes's  books  were 
condemned  bv  the  Parliament  in  their  Bill 
against  atheism  and  profaneneaa  in  1666,  and 
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ho  became  notorious  all  over  England.  He 
retired  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire's  seat,  Hard- 
wick  Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  continued 
to  write  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1679,  in  his  ninety-second  year. 

Hobbes  was  the  originator  of  the  modern 
school  of  Necessitarians,  and  an  advocate  of 
Erastianism.  His  works  are  very  numerous. 
Besides  those  we  have  mentioned,  he  wrote 
Human  Nature  and  de  Corpore  Politico,  a  letter 
upon  liberty  and  necessity,  which  led  to  a  dis- 
pute with  Bishop  Bramhall ;  Decameron  Phy- 
siologicum  ;  Behemoth,  or  a  History  of  the  Civil 
Wars  from  1640  to  1660,  etc.  He  translated 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  but  the  work,  though 
popular  at  the  time,  is  never  read  now,  its 
style  being  bald  and  vulgar. 

Hody,  Humphrey,  an  eminent  divine, 
was  born  at  Oldcombe,  in  Somersetshire,  on 
Jan.  1st,  1659.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
became  M.A.  in  1682,  and  was  elected  Fellow 
of  Wadham  College  in  1684.  He  was  ap- 
pointed domestic  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
TiUotson,  which  office  he  also  held  under  his 
successor,  and  was  presented  to  a  living  in 
London,  and  appointed  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  at  Oxford  in  1698,  and  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford  in  1704.  He  died  Jan.  20th,  1706. 
Hody  is  chiefly  noted  for  his  works  against 
the  Nonjurors.  The  first  was  the  translation  of 
a  Greek  treatise,  supposed  to  have  been  by 
Nicephorus,  and  which  was  published  in  1691. 
Among  the  replies  to  this  was  A  Vindication 
of  the  Deprived  Bishops,  by  Dodwell.  Hody 
answered  his  opponents  in  the  following  year 
by  The  Case  of  Sees  Vacant  by  Vncanonical 
Deprivation,  Hody  also  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Septuagint,  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body 
Asserted,  etc. 

Hohenlohe-Waldenburg,  Alexan- 
der, Prince  op  [b.  1794,  d.  1849J. — A  priest 
of  the  Roman  Church  [1816],  of  desultory 
education  and  somewhat  eccentric  character. 
After  his  ordination  he  laboured  hard  and 
conscientiously  in  Bavaria,  and  falling  in 
with  a  peasant  who  professed  to  heal  the  sick 
by  faith  and  prayers,  the  prince-priest  also 
began  to  work  miraculous  cures.  He  made  an 
immense  sensation,  but  the  authorities  were 
incredulous,  and  the  Pope,  being  appealed  to 
by  him,  dared  not  recognise  the  miracles.  He 
retired  to  Hungary  and  was  made  bishop 
in  partibus  infidelium  in  1844,  but  was  expelled 
by  the  revolutionists  in  1848.  His  alleged 
miraculous  powers  formed  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  after  his  death. 

Hohenstaufen. — The  House  of  Swabia 
furnished  to  the  " Holy  Roman  Empire"  the 
powerful  line  of  emperors  which  succeeded  the 
House  of  Franconia  [q.v.].  It  took  its  name 
from  the  castle  of  Staufen,  in  Swabia.  On 
the  death  of  the  last  Emperor  of  the  Fran- 
conian  line,  his  son-in-law,  Frederick  of 
Staufen,  aimed    to    succeed    him,   but    was 


opposed  by  Lothar  of  Saxony,  and  tin 
being  supported  by  Henry,  Duke  of 
of  the  House  of  Guelph,  succeeded  in  i 
Under  Lothar,  German  influence  gn 
creased,  the  fierce  Wends  were  com 
Christianity,  and  Brandenburg  was  i 
the  Empire.  After  him  came  Conw 
HohenBtaufen  [1138-62],  and  the  wi 
Welfs,  or  Guolphs,  and  Ghibelliae 

[GUELPHS  AND  GHIBELLINBS.]     Aft* 

his  nephew  reigned,  Frederick  B 
[1152-90],  one  of  the  most  heroic  I 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  made  fierce  i 
Northern  Italy,  with  a  view  of  restx 
Imperial  power  there,  but  did  not 
He  was  drowned  in  Asia  Minor  on  h 
the  Third  Crusade.  Philip  of  Swift 
1208],  his  son,  was  succeeded  by  Ot 
Brunswick,  who  was  supported  as 
Hohenstaufen  by  Pope  Innocent  Hi 
rick  II.  [1212-60],  also  King  of 
Sicilies,  was  a  prince  of  great  gifts, 
sionate  and  headstrong.  Hie  wsx 
him  and  the  spiritual  powers  was  fie 
any  that  had  been  before,  and  it  eat 
ruin  of  the  House.  The  tragedy  < 
maining  mrmbers  of  the  family  is  t 
touching  chapter  of  history.  Afta 
of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen  the* 
a  while  anarchy  in  Germany.  It  i 
by  the  accession  of  the  House  of ! 
in  1273,  under  entirely  altered  o 
Italy  was  lost  to  the  Empire,  and 
man  nobles  had  made  themselves  ia 
princcB.    [Holy  Roman  Empire;  , 

Holiness.    [Sakctificatzoii.] 

Holy  Cross  Day.— A  black-! 
in  the  Calendar,  Sept.  14  th.    [Caw 

Holy  Ghost.— The  Third  Pen 
Trinity.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  declai 
Creeds  to  be  a  real  and  distinct  Pet 
Godhead ;  "  the  Lord  (i.e.  Jehovah)) 
of  life,  Who  proceedeth  from  the  I 
the  Son,  Who  with  the  Father  and  ti 
gether  is  worshipped  and  glorified,  ^ 
by  the  Prophets*  He  is  that  Spfr 
which  "  moved  upon  the  face  of  Um 

{Gen.  i.  2]  and  caused  them  to  tat 
iving  creatures.  It  is  His  office  to  I 
make  us  holy.  The  Church  Catechifl 
"sanctrfieth  me  and  all  the  elect 
God,"  and  the  second  collect  forG* 
"by  whose  Spirit  the  whole  boi; 
Church  is  governed  and  sanetijsi, 
God  created  Adam,  He  breathed 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life :  but  Adi 
and  then  it  needed  an  extraonhai 
to  carry  on  the  influence  of  the  H 
within  sinful  men.  This  meanf  i 
in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Gti 
lously  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  lw 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Spirit  of 
to  us  through  the  Son  made  fad 
sanctifying  our  sinful  flesh  bjotJ 
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sin ;  dying  in  that  flesh  for  the 
our  sin;  and  rising  again  in 
restored  and  incorruptible,  and 
to  us  the  gift  of  His  Holy  Spirit 
3-5.]  At  Christ's  baptism  the 
Lesoended  as  a  dove,  proclaiming 
"  in  whom  God  is  well  pleased." 
i  Holy  Spirit  Christ  offered  Him- 
i  sacrifice  to  God.  [Heb.  ix.  14.] 
rit  He  was  quickened  from  the 
iter  Christ's  Ascension  came  the 
.t  Pentecost,  in  life  and  power  on 
and  through  them  on  the  whole 
lurch,  to  be  a  principle  of  life 
nd  virtue  in  them  for  evermore. 

Ice.    [Inquisition.] 

Oman  Empire.  —  The  title 
>  Western  Empire  which  was 
Charlemagne  [Charlxs],  the 
e  being  given  to  differentiate 
ncient  Empire  under  the  heathen 
liis  was  formed  a  government 
i  historical  basis  in  the  memories 
and  mighty  Empire  of  the  past, 
lich  was  linked  the  expressed 
le  invisible  and  Catholic  Church, 
lasted,  though  with  strange  and 
tions,  until  it  was  overthrown  by 
1806.  We  can  but  indicate  here 
epochs.  The  mutual  relations  of 
I  the  Emperors  were  left  vague  at 
:  of  the  Empire,  and  probably,  had 
sy  been  definitely  raised  whether 
authority  lay  in  the  Crown  or 
>inion  would  at  once  have  been 
rcumstances  afterwards  brought 
to  the  front,  and  more  than  one 
struggle  resulted.  Under  the 
}f  Charles,  known  as  the  Carol- 
arlings,  the  Empire  was  divided 
rtions — the  East  or  German,  the 
rakish,  and  the  Italian.  The 
ne  permanently  separated,  and 
'  and  powerful  monarchy.  Italy 
L  and  again  separated,  and  some 
t  wars  of  the  Empire  arose  from 
its  of  the  Emperors  to  conquer 
tie  Italian  States.  During  the 
isty  in  Germany  there  was  a 
e  powers  of  great  princes,  which 
lism,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
i  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
ti  at  the  end  of  the  Karling  rule 
into  a  number  of  independent 
rought  by  succeeding  monarchs 
uity ;  but  with  Germany  it  was 
b  opposite.  The  German  Karl- 
ceeded  in  turn  by  the  Saxon,  the 
and  the  Swabian  dynasties  [see 
nd  all  the  while  the  disintegration 
»  Emperors  and  Popes  were  often 

ict.  [GuElJ*H8andGHIBKLLrNE8.] 

t  to  the  Empire,  and  when  the 
psburg  succeeded,  at  the  end  of  | 
17* 


the  thirteenth  century,  all  the  old  conditions 
were  changed.  The  Reformation  still  further 
overset  the  mediaeval  theory  of  the  Empire. 
The  dissolution  of  the  League  of  Smalkald 
seemed  to  lay  the  whole  country  prostrate 
before  Charles  V.,  but  suddenly  the  news 
came  that  North  Germany  was  in  revolt,  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  Germany  was 
divided  into  two  strong  parties  which  no 
force  could  weld  into  one,  and  that  the 
Emperor  was  no  longer  a  recognised  centre 
for  judicial  purposes.  And  thus  the  old 
Germanic  State  system  vanished  away.  The 
Emperor  sought  to  further  his  own  ends  by 
alliance  with  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Protest- 
ants retaliated  by  making  alliance  with 
France.  The  dissensions  of  Germany  cul- 
minated in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  [q.v.], 
and  the  Empire  declined  rapidly.  Large  ter- 
ritories were  lost,  some  to  France,  some 
to  Sweden,  while  Holland  and  Switzerland 
were  declared  independent.  But  within  the 
Empire  also  the  States  had  won  a  far  larger 
independence  than  they  had  ever  had.  Thus 
the  Empire  grew  to  be  as  feeble  as  had  been 
the  Byzantine  in  its  last  days,  until  at 
length  Napoleon  crumbled  it. 

Holy  Rood.— The  term  "rood"  [from  the 
Saxon  rodey  or  rotQ  anciently  signified  a  cross. 
[For  Holy  Rood  Day,  see  Cross.] 

Holy  Thursday.    [Ascension  Day.] 

Holy  Water. — The  use  of  holy  water 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  probably  takes 
its  origin  from  the  ancient  ceremonial  of 
washing  the  hands,  which  was  an  ordin- 
ance among  the  Jews,  and  also  among  the 
heathen  a  natural  symbol  of  spiritual  purifica- 
tion. The  priests  exorcise  water  and  salt 
with  the  idea  that  all  creation  has  been 
corrupted  by  the  Fall,  and  then  mix  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity.  Holy  water  is 
placed  in  vessels  near  the  doors  of  the 
churches,  that  people  may  sprinkle  themselves 
on  entering  and  retiring.  It  is  used  at  almost 
every  ordinance. 

Holy  Week,  called  also  the  "  Great 
Week/^and  the  "Indulgence  Week"  (from 
the  great  absolution  at  Easter),  is  the  last 
week  in  Lent,  in  which  the  Church  commemor- 
ates Christ's  Death  and  Burial.  Its  observance 
is  of  very  early  date,  and  is  mentioned  by 
IrenaBus  in  the  second  century.  In  the 
English  Church  special  lessons,  epistles,  and 
gospels  are  appointed  for  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  are  taken  from  the  accounts  of  our 
Lord' 8  Passion,  or  from  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  of  it.  In  the  Roman  Church  the 
matins  and  lauds  sung  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  of  Holy  Week  are  called 
Ten  e  bilk  [q^v-]»  because  of  the  extinction 
of  candles  during  the  singing  of  the  Bened ic- 
tus. The  Thursday  in  Holy  Week  is  called 
Maundy  Thursday,  a  rendering  of  the  old  name 


Diet  Mtwdati,  which  commemorated  the  "new 
commandment,"  or  mandatum  given  by  Our 
Lord  in  connection  with  the  washing  of  the 
disciples'  feet.  It  is  the  custom  in  the  Romish 
Church  for  the  Pope  to  wash  the  feet  of 
thirteen  poor  priests  on  this  day.  This  is 
accompanied  by  the  giving  of  alms,  which 
custom  is  carried  on  in  the  English  Church 
by  the  Queon's  "  Maundy  Money."  Before 
the  sixth  century  there  used  to  be  an  evening 
Communion  on  this  day  in  memory  of  the 
first  institution, 


Holshanaer,  Bartholomew  [b.  in  Ger- 
many, 1613]. — He  made  good  progress  in 
philosophy  and  divinity  at  the  University 
of  Ingolstndt.  In  1640  he  went  to  Salz- 
burg, where  he  formed  a  society  of  secular 
giests  called  after  him  Barthalomitti.  The 
lector  of  Mainz  invited  him  to  bring  his 
Order  into  his  diocese,  and  made  him  Dean  of 
Bingen,  near  Mains,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death  in  1658.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  con- 
firmed the  constitution  of  this  Order  in  1680. 
One  peculiarity  of  it  was  that  the  brethren 
never  worked  singly,  but  always  in  pairs.  They 

Sread  through  many  German  towns,  and 
*>  in  Spain  and  Poland,  but  they  did  not 
last  beyond  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
had  under  them  three  sorts  of  houses;  semin- 
aries for  the  instruction  of  young  priests; 
houses  for  beneficed  and  other  priests;  and 
houses  for  aged  people  who  were  past  work. 

HomiliM  [lit.  "  intercourse  "].— A  very 
early  name  for  the  free  and  conversational 
discourses  by  the  bishop,  or,  less  frequently,  by 
his  presbyters,  for  the  instruction,  or  ex- 
hortation, of  the  faithful.  [See  also  Sehuon.] 
From  one  cause  or  another  (e.g.  want  of  time 
for  preparation,  or  the  like)  the  practice  very 
soon  grew  up,  and  was  fully  recognised  by 


freshly  written  or  extemporary  addresses, 
especially,  it  would  seem,  in  the  Galiican 
Church.  Hence  the  term  "  homily  "  in  Eng- 
lish has  gradually  come  almost  always  to 
signify  only  such  collections  of  discourses 
set  forth  under  authority  for  the  clergy's 
use.  At  the  Reformation  such  volumes  were 
promulgated  in  England,  one  in  1547  and 
the  other  in  1559,  and  the  Prayer  Book  rubric 
still  authorises  their  use.  Of  late  years  a  com' 
mendable  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive 
the  practice  of  occasionally  reading  written 
sermons  for  young  or  over-worked  clergy, 
tho  principal  impulse  in  this  direction  having 
been  given  by  an  express  direction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1884  to  this  effect. 

Horn ologonm sna  [i.e.  "those  which 
are  generally  accepted  "J. — An  expression  used 
by  Eosebius  in  distinction  from  Antilroou- 
xts.r.   [q.v.]  [i.#.  "those    which    are  spoken 


against "],  and  applied  by  him  to  ft 
of  the  Xbw  Testament.  HematMti 
logoumena  to  be  the  Gospels,  the  A 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1  Peter  and  1  Jo 

HomOO H»i0H. — A  Greek  term  tc 
in  the  Nioene  Creed  "  Of  one  substzae 
and  used  by  the  orthodox  in  the  An 
troversy  to  express  the  essentiil  ■ 
nature  (not  person)  that  exists  brtwses 
Father  and  God  the  Son.  Thii  is. 
term  had  previously  been  amiss 
tending  to  support  the  idtntily  of  t 
and  Second  Persons  in  the  Blessed 
In  the  anto-N  icune  period  much  uf  I 
culty  arises  from  the  free  and  indue 
use  of  the  two  phrases,  OcsuandHt 
[q.v.],  and  in  post-Nicenu  timet  t 
■cry    attempts   that   wen 


hemoioii,  "like"  simply,  which  mi) 
either  the  Catholic  or  the  Arian  intern 
But  these  attempts  at  conciliation  f 
with  the  usual  reward  of  increased  ■ 
bitterness.    [Arlucibm.] 

[Ho«oors,o„.] 
,.    [Ho-oocbc.; 

Eontt,  William  [d.  1779,  4  1SU 
enterprising  printer,  author  of  bob 

taining  works,  which  are  still  valued, 
Every-Daif  Book,  Year  Boat,  Ttbtt  Bt 
happily  he  professed 
opinions,  in  conseqne 
the  Bible,  brought  o 
having  to  learn  by  heart  chapters  of  I 
for  childish  faults.  On  one  occasioa ! 
tho  volume  down -stairs,  exclaiming," 

•  to  London  early. 

ups  and  downs  became  a  poor  books* 

first  came  prominently  before  th*  i 

'  the  author  of  three  parodies  on  portis 
Prayer  Book,  in  consequence  of  wind 
indicted  for  blasphemy,  and  was  trit 
three  separate  indictments,  in  1817. 
a  shy  and  timid  man,  he  defended 

I   -ithw    ■■- ■      — 


__  solely  lor  his  political  oj 
quitted  him,  and  Hone  from  t»> 
suppressed  his  parodies,  in  spite  st 
tempting  offer  of  money,  lest  he  si 
open  to  the  charge  of  ridiculing  I 
One  day,  stopping  as  usual  at  as  a) 
stall,  he  took  up  jaw  o»  the  (tonal 
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jJkction  of  them,  which  he  published 
m  the  title  of  The  Apocryphal  New  Testa- 
.  It  consists  of  certain  "  Gospels,"  for- 
it  of  the  early  heretics,  such  as  "  the 
m!  of  Nicodexnus,"  44  the  Gospel  of  the 
aej,"  and  of  the  epistles  of  Clement, 
tins,  and  Polycarp,  and  the  Shepherd  of 
■as.  Again  an  oatcry  was  raised  against 
•theism,  and  this  drove  him  to  break 
■gh  the  neglect  of  thirty  years,  and  to 
■mence  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  The 
Swu  that,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  a 
<rf  light  burst  in  upon  him,"  and  he 
9d  away  from  his  atheism  for  ever. 
ft  time  afterwards  he  was  told  that  his 
vypkal  New  Testament  had  done  service  to 
Dane  of  religion  by  showing  on  what 
>  ground  the  Church  had  proceeded  in 
Dg  the  canon.  He  replied  with  the 
iny  of  true  repentance,  "  It  is  true,  but 
L  not  so  intend  it."  After  some  time  of 
f  and  prayer  he  joined  the  congregation 
itt  Weigh- House  Chapel,  and  on  New 
*iDay,  1835,  received  the  Lord's  Supper 
ft.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  quiet 
i  He  had  always  been,  and  continued 
e  end,  a  poor  student,  bright  and  cheer- 
4th  his  books,  and  apparently  unfit  for 
)ther«  occupation.  But  his  doubts  were 
i  end,  and  his  last  days  were  peaceful 
happy  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
ly  at  Tottenham,  with  the  expression  of 
amble  but  unfailing  hope  in  the  propitia- 
if  Christ. 


I 


Canons.   [Canons,  Honor- 


[Popbs.] 

, — A  Roman  monk,  nominated 
bishop  of  Canterbury  by  Pope  Gregory 
Great,  and  consecrated  at  Lincoln  by 
fains,  Archbishop  of  York,  a.d.  627. 
this  occasion  it  was  arranged  that  upon 
leath  of  the  Archbishop,  either  of  Can- 
ny or  of  York,  the  surviving  prelate 
Id  be  authorised  to  consecrate  the  Metro- 
an  of  the  other  See,  that  so,  for  the 
•«,  the  fatigue  of  travelling  to  Home 
it  be  prevented.  Honorius  consecrated 
c,  a  Burgundian,  as  Bishop  of  the  East 
Lea,  Archbishop  Honorius  was  the  first 
divided  his  province  into  parishes,  the 
of  which  he  committed  to  priests  or 
J  of  the  second  Order.  He  died  about 
653. 


OOcL — The  hood  as  worn  in  England  is 
y  derived  from  the  monastic  caputium, 
partly  from  the  Amice  [q.v.].  It  is 
eminent  of  silk  or  stuff  worn  by  the 
Dates  of  universities  to  mark  their 
Ma.  It  was  formerly,  as  the  name  im- 
,  attached  to  the  cope  or  some  other 
wit,  and  could  be  drawn  over  the  head 
se  of  rain  or  cold.  In  the  universities 
rod*  of  the  graduates  were  made  to 


signify  their  degrees  by  varying  the  colours 
and  materials. 

The  following  are  the  theological  and 
learned  hoods  of  the  principal  Universities:  — 

B.A.— Black  stuff  trimmed  with  [Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Durham,  Dublin)  white  fur ;  (Lampeter) 
white  far  with  black  spots. 

M. A.— Black  silk,  lined  with  silk  ;  (Oxford)  crim- 
son; (Cambridge,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh)  white; 
(London)  russet  brown;  (Dublin)  dark  bine;  (St. 
Andrews  and  Ulaegow)  red. 

B.D.— Black  silk  lined  with  (Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Dublin,  and  Durham)  flossy  black  silk ;  (St.  An- 
drevct)  violet  purple  silk  lined  with  white  satin; 
(Edinburgh)  black,  lined  with  purple  silk,  bordered 
with  white  fur;  (Glasgow)  black  silk,  bordered 
with  velvet,  lined  with  red  silk ;  (Lampeter)  lining 
of  puce  silk. 

D.D.— Scarlet  cloth  lined  with  (Oxford)  black 
silk:  (Cambridge)  pink  silk;  (Dublin)  scarlet  cloth, 
lined  with  black  silk;  (Edinburgh)  black,  lined 
with  purple  silk ;  {St.  Andrew*)  violet  cloth,  lined 
with  white  satin  ;  (Durham)  scarlet  cashmere,  lined 
with  purple  silk ;  (Glasgow)  black  velvet,  lined  with 
red  purple  silk ;  (Aberdeen)  purple  cloth,  lined  with 
white  silk. 

D.C.L.—  (0»/ord)  s<*arlet  cloth,  lined  with  pink 
silk  :  (Durham)  as  D.D.,  only  lined  with  white  silk. 

LL.D.— (Cambridge  and  Dublin)  scarlet  cloth,  lined 
with  pink  silk ;  (London)  lining  of  blue  silk  :  (St. 
Andrew*)  lining  of  white  satin ;  (Glasgow)  black 
velvet,  lined  with  Venetian  red  silk ;  (Edinburgh) 
black  cloth,  lined  with  blue  silk. 

The  theological  colleges  have  also  assumed 
distinctive  hoods,  some  apparently  of  their 
own  motion,  others  by  assignment  from  the 
Bishops. 

By  the  fifty -eighth  canon  it  is  stated  that 
every  minister  saying  the  public  prayers  or 
ministering  the  sacraments  or  other  rites  of 
the  Church,  if  a  graduate,  shall  wear  upon  his 
surplice  at  such  times  such  hood  as  by  the 
order  of  the  university  is  agreeable- to  his 
degree. 

Hood,  E.  Paxton,  an  eminent  Congrega- 
tional minister,  began  his  ministerial  life  in 
1862  at  North  Nibley,  Gloucestershire,  sup- 
porting himself  (for  his  congregation  was 
very  poor)  by  lecturing  and  authorship.  His 
Lamps  of  the  Temple  has  passed  through 
several  editions.  In  1856  he  was  invited  to 
the  pastorate  of  Offord  Road,  Barnabury,  and 
subsequently  he  had  a  brief  ministry  at 
Manchester,  and  also  at  Brighton,  last  of 
all  settling  at  Falcon  Square  Chapel,  in  the 
City.  On  Sunday,  June  7th,  1885,  he  took 
leave  of  his  congregation,  preaching  from  the 
text,  "Ready  to  depart  on  the  morrow,'*  and 
next  day  started  for  the  Continent  in  search 
of  rest,  but  on  the  following  Friday  he  died 
in  Switzerland. 

Hook,  "Walter  Farquhar,  Dean  of 
Chichester,  was  born  at  Worcester  in  1798, 
his  father  being  Dean  there.  The  brilliant 
but  unprincipled  journalist,  Theodore  Hook, 
was  his  father's  brother.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester,  and  became  a  student  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Ho  was  ordained  in  1821, 
and  was  at  his  father's  church  of  Whipping- 
ham,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  till  1825,  when  ho 
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became  Lecturer  to  St.  Philip's,  Birmingham. 
In  1827  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  George 
IV.,  a  post  which  he  continued  to  hold  under 
William  IV.  and  her  present  Majesty.  He 
remained  at  St.  Philip's  for  three  years, 
and  then  went  to  Coventry,  becoming  vicar 
of  Holy  Trinity.  Ten  years  after  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  vicarage  of  LeedB.  He  at  once 
began  to  rebuild  the  parish  church  at  a  cost 
of  £30,000,  and  in  1841  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  enable  him  to  sub-divide  the 
parish.  In  the  course  of  twenty-two  years  he 
built  twenty-one  churches,  increased  the 
number  of  clergy  from  twenty-five  to  seventy, 
and  displayed  a  like  vigour  of  organisation  in 
every  direction.  In  1838  he  preached  a 
sermon  before  the  Queen  from  the  text 
"Hear  the  Church,"  which  passed  through 
twenty-eight  editions,  but  which  is  said  to 
have  given  great  offence  to  her  Majesty,  as  it 
argued  that  the  power  to  minister  in  holy 
things  came  from  God,  and  not  from  the 
State.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Derby  to  the  Deanery  of  Chichester,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death,  in  October,  1875. 
In  views  he  was  a  High  Churchman  of  the 
old  school.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and 
many  of  his  books  are  forgotten,  but  there 
are  some  that  will  live — his  Ecclesiastical 
Biography,  Church  Dictionary,  Live*  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  from  Augustine  to 
Juxon,  Christian  Taught  by  the  Church  Services. 

Hooker,  Richard,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  valued  writers  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  born  at  Heavitree,  near 
Exeter,  according  to  Walton  in  1553,  but 
according  to  Wood  about  Easter-tide,  1554. 
His  parents  were  not  rich,  and  he  was 
destined  for  a  trade;  but  his  schoolmaster 
discerned  more  than  ordinary  talent  in  the 
boy,  and  his  uncle,  John  Hooker,  then 
Chamberlain  of  Exeter,  brought  him  under 
the  notice  of  Jewell,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who 
got  him  admitted  in  1567  to  Corpus  Cnristi 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  settled  on  him  a 
pension,  which,  with  a  subsidy  from  his 
uncle,  enabled  him  to  live  comfortably.  In 
1571  he  lost  both  his  patron.  Bishop  Jewell, 
and  his  pension ;  but  two  other  friends  were 
raised  up  for  him  in  Dr.  Cole,  the  President 
of  his  college,  and  Dr.  Sandys,  Bishop  of 
London,  who  sent  his  son  Edwin  to  him  as  a 
pupil  at  Oxford.  In  1577  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  his  college,  and  two  years  later 
Deputy  Professor  of  Hebrew.  In  1581  he 
was  ordained,  and  was  appointed  to  preach 
at  Paul's  Cross.  The  next  year  he  made  an 
imprudent  marriage  with  Joan,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Churchman,  with  whom  he 
lodged  on  first  coming  to  London ;  Wood 
says  "she  was  a  clownish,  silly  woman,  and 
withal  a  mere  Xantippe."  His  marriage 
forced  him  to  give  up  his  Fellowship,  and  he 
maintained  himself  as  well  as  he  could  till 
me  end  of  1584,  when  he  was  presented  to  the 


rectory  of  Drayton-Beauchamp,  h 
hamshire.  The  way  in  which  he 
himself  to  the  ordering  of  his  wii 
amusing  and  pathetic.  He  seems, 
have  had  no  will  of  his  own,eil 
choioe  of  a  spouse  or  in  the  man 
his  household.  He  tended  the  ai 
paddock  whilst  his  servant  din* 
his  wife  in  household  duties,  or  hi 
rocked  his  little  one's  cradle  at  1 
when  his  friends  desired  his  o 
enter  into  philosophical  disput&tta 

Still  it  may  be  questioned  * 
good  man's  meekness  and  pat 
natural  to  him.  They  seem  rati 
been  acquired  by  a  hard  strug 
really  impetuous  disposition.  B 
tainly  not  as  childishly  ignorant 
nature  and  of  the  ordinary  busine 
his  biographers  appear  to  have  in 
Judging  from  his  works,  he  mm 
quick  to  observe  and  shrewd 
although  it  is  quite  possible  In 
have  one  character  as  an  author,  i 
as  a  man  of  the  world. 

At  Drayton-Beauchamp  he  wai 
his  old  pupil,  Edwin  Sandys,  who 
Hooker's  poverty  to  his  father,  i 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  through  1 
he  was  made  Master  of  the  Temp 
At  this  time  Walter  Travers  wai 
Lecturer  at  the  Temple,  and  he  I 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  at  Ai 
warmly  attached  to  the  Geneva  di 
he  wanted  to  introduce  into  the  1 
it  brought  him  into  frequent  ooi 
Hooker,  whom  he  often  opposed 
mons,  and  who  naturally  retalisj 
it  was  said,  "  The  forenoon  sei 
Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon 
Archbishop  Whitgift  at  length  can 
to  be  silenced  by  the  High  Comm 
appealed  to  the  Privy  Council  wil 
and  then  brought  the  matter 
public.  Hooker  published  an  am 
was  inscribed  to  the  Archbishop,  ai 
him  as  much  reverence  and  reaped 
as  it  did  neglect  and  hatred  from 
order,  therefore,  to  undeceive  aik 
latter,  he  entered  upon  his  famoej 
Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  as 
foundation  and  plan  of  it  while 
the  Temple.  But  he  found  this  i 
to  carry  out  his  design,  and  he  II 
treated  the  Archbishop  to  remove  I 
quieter  post.  In  1591  he  was  1 
the  living  of  Boscombe,  in  Wilts! 
the  same  year  made  Prebendary 
haven,  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  aa 
Dean.  While  at  Boscombe  he  ft 
books,  which  were  printed  in  16M 
Queen  Elizabeth  presented  him  tl 
of  Bishopsbourne,  near  Canterbar 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  1 
nocenoy  and  sanctity  of  hiB  lifaj 1 
markable  that  many  turned  oat  4 
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e  lived  a  life  of  study,  attending 
his  duties  as  parish  priest.  He 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
I  the  fifth  volume  of  his  great 
The  remaining  three  did  not  ap- 
his death.  These  are  thought  to 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 

rare  characterised  by  a  "  quiet 
majesty  of  style;  and  more, 
i  all,  by  the  deep  awe  with  which 
are  approached."  He  introduces 
ad  sketches  into  the  body  of  his 
le  manipulation  of  which  he 
h  great  skill,  and    his  earlier 

not  wanting  in  a  humorous 
hat  bespeaks  the  kindliness  of 
well  as  the  wit  of  the  controver- 
Ttotu  is  indeed  the  term  by  which 
I  himself  may  be  best  described, 
in  a  Puritan  atmosphere,  and 
ed  with  a  sincere  dread  of  what 
s  the  errors  of  Rome,  he  could  not 
"  to  the  mistakes  of  Puritanism, 
loe  the  Catholic  opinions  and 
ch  were  associated  with  Roman- 
fused  to  throw  away  the  true 
tholicism  because  it  had  been 
i  the  alloy  of  superstition,  nor 

his  prejudices  to  overcome  his 
.  was  right. 

•  Walton  is  one  of  the  English 
Bishopsbourne  is  still  shown  the 
sh  he  died,  and  round  the  garden 
iful  parsonage  is  a  yew  hedge 

said  to  have  planted.    In  the 

called,  according  to  the  custom 
"  Master  Richard  Hooker."  A 
lim  was  set  up  a  few  years  ago, 
ision  Dean  Stanley  preached  one 
it  sermenB. 

John,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  one 
;yrs  in  Queen  Mary's  reign, 
Somersetshire  about  1495,  and 
)xford.  Here  he  was  converted 
is  of  Luther,  and  in  1540,  being 
apprehension  on  this  account, 
guise  first  to  Ireland  and  thence 
id,  where  he  became  acquainted 
«r,  the  pupil  and  successor  of 
On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI. 
o  England  in  1547,  and  in  1550 
ishop  of  Gloucester,  but  for  some 
3T,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Bishop  of  London,  refused  to 
n,  as  he  would  not  conform  to  the 
bual,  and  he  was  even  sent  to  the 
inncing  those  who  used  vestments 
tious.'*  But  at  length,  on  the 
rick's  intercession  with  Cranmer, 
fa  desiring  him  to  dispense  with 
as  ceremonies,  he  yielded,  the  con- 
:  place,  and  he  was  settled  in  his 
;  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  was 
eommendam,  its  Bishop,  Heath, 


being  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet.  He  preached 
often,  visited  his  diocese,  was  hospitable  to 
the  poor,  and  much  beloved.  As  soon  as  Mary 
came  to  the  throne,  he  was  sent  for  to  London 
and  committed  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  remained 
some  months,  was  at  length  examined  several 
times,  and  called  on  to  recant  his  opinions 
in  favour  of  clerical  marriage  and  of  divorce, 
and  against  the  Mass.  Refusing  to  do  so, 
he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  ac- 
cordingly conducted  back  to  Gloucester, 
where  he  suffered  with  great  courage,  on 
Feb.  9th,  1555.  His  works  have  been  pub- 
lished both  by  the  Parker  Society  and  also 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Hopkins,  John  Hbnry,  D.D.  [£.  1792, 
d.  1868],  Bishop  of  Vermont,  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  zealous  High  Churchman, 
and  the  leader  of  that  party  in  the  American 
Church,  as  Bishop  Mcllvaine  was  of  the  Low 
Church.  He  is  the  author  of  Refutation  of 
M ilner's  "End  of  Controversy"  letters  written 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more. It  is  a  work  not  known  in  England 
as  much  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for  it  has  great 
merit.  Bishop  Hopkins  was  the  presiding 
Bishop  of  the  American  Church  at  the  time 
of  the  Pan-Anglican  Synod  which  met  at 
Lambeth  in  1867,  and  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  its  discussions. 

Home,  Gborob,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich \b.  at  Otham,  near  Maidstone,  1731 ;  d. 
1 792]. — He  gained  a  scholarship  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  took  his  B.A.  in  1749,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  chosen  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College.  He  took  his  M.A.  in  1752, 
and  was  ordained  the  next  year.  He  had 
great  powers  of  preaching,  being  eagerly 
listened  to,  and  his  sermons  are  still  largely 
read.  In  1 758  he  was  made  Junior  Proctor  of 
the  University,  in  1768  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  1771  Chaplain  -  in  -  Ordinary  to  the 
King,  1776  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University, 
1781  Dean  of  Canterbury,  1791  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich. In  1760  he  entered  into  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  Kennicott  on  the  Text  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  which  the  latter  wished  to  collate  with  a 
view  to  a  new  English  version.  Home  opposed 
this  on  the  ground  that  sceptics  and  heretics, 
who  were  ever  busy  in  finding  imaginary 
corruptions  in  the  Text  of  Scripture,  would  be 
yet  more  emboldened  to  cavil  and  criticise. 
Home  belonged  to  the  sect  of  theHuTCHiNSON- 
ians  [q.v.].  In  1776  he  published  a  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  a  work  which  had  been  under 
hiB  consideration  for  twenty  years.  His  plan 
was  to  give — [1]  An  analysis  of  the  Psalm,  by 
way  of  argument ;  [2]  a  paraphrase  on  each 
verse ;  [3]  the  substance  digested  into  a 
prayer.  The  style  is  accomplished,  and 
shows  great  vigour  of  mind.  His  Letters  on 
Infidelity  were  written  to  confute  David 
Hume.  His  Works  were  edited  and  his  Life 
written  by  Jones  of  Nayland. 
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Home,  Thomas  Hartwbll,  D.D.  [1780- 
1862],  received  his  education  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  then  became  a  hamster's  clerk. 
He  took  Holy  Orders  in  1819,  and  for  several 
years  was  Assistant  Librarian  at  the  British 
Museum.  By  Archbishop  Howleyhe  was  or- 
dained, and  became  a  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's 
in  1831,  and  two  years  later  Rector  of  St. 
Edmund  the  King  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons, 
in  Lombard  Street.  His  literary  talent  was 
great,  and  he  is  to  be  specially  remembered 
as  the  author  of  An  Introduction  to  the  Critical 
Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
a  very  valuable  work,  which  helped  greatly 
to  further  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  its  day, 
but  has  now  been  superseded  by  such  works 
as  Kitto's  and  Smith's  Cyclopaedias,  and  the 
Biblical  works  of  Dean  Stanley.  The  Biblio- 
graphical Appendix  is  particularly  useful. 

Horsley,  Samuel,  an  English  bishop, 
was  born  in  London  in  1733,  and  educated 
at  Westminster,  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1758  he  became  curate  to  his 
father  at  Newington  Butts,  and  soon  after 
succeeded  to  the  rectory,  which  he  held,  to- 
gether with  other  preferments,  for  thirty-four 
vears.  In  1767  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  which  body  he  was  made 
secretary  in  1773.  He  wrote  many  scientific 
books,  and  brought  out,  in  1776,  a  complete 
edition  of  Sir  Isaac  Nowton's  works.  In  1781 
he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  St.  Albans. 
A  few  years  before  he  had  started  a  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  Priestley,  attacking  his  History 
of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  renewed 
the  contest  in  a  Charge  delivered  in  1783. 
Dr.  Priestley  replied,  which  led  to  a  rejoinder 
from  Dr.  Horsley,  in  Seventeen  Letters  to  Dr. 
Priestley,  which  gained  for  him  a  great  repu- 
tation. He  was  presented  with  a  prebendal 
stall  in  Gloucester,  and  in  1788  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  St.  David's.  He  was  ^translated  to 
Rochester  in  1793,  and  to  St.  Asaph  in  1803. 
|le  died  in  1806.  He  was  reckoned  the  most 
brilliant  preacher  of  his  day.  Dr.  Houghton 
describes  a  remarkable  scene,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  preaching  on  the  30th  of  January 
("King  Charles  the  Martyr"),  1793,  nine 
days  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  which, 
after  an  impassioned  description  of  the  scenes 
through  which  that  hapless  King  had  passed, 
he  went  on  to  say  that  his  own  country  had 
set  the  frightful  example,  and  the  whole  con- 
gregation sprang  to  their  feet  in  uncontroll- 
able emotion. 

Among  his  religious  works  we  may  mention 
a  Commentary  on  Hosea,  Fsalms  Translated 
from  the  Hebrew,  Biblical  Criticism  of  Fourteen 
Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
several  sermonB. 

Hos&nna. — A  Hebrew  word  signifying 
"  Save  now,"  or  "  Save,  I  beseech  thee." 
The  Jews  call  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
•'  Hosanna  Rabba,"  or  the  "  Great  Hosanna," 
because  they  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  all  the 


sins  of  the  people  on  that  day.   H 
branches  used  at  the  feast  are  also  k 

Hospital. — A  place  where  thepc 
tertained  and  supported.  In  the  en 
of  Christianity  the  bishop  had  the  < 
the  poor,  and  directed  the  prorisk 
widows,  strangers,  orphans,  and 
Afterwards,  when  the  Church  hi 
revenues,  a  fourth  part  was  assigz 
poor,  and  houses,  now  called  hotpi 
built  on  purpose  to  receive  them.  I 
deacons  had  the  management  of  1 
and  the  government  of  the  place,  b 
rendor  an  account  of  their  trust  to  th 
The  founders  of  some  of  these  hosp 
the  government  of  them  to  monks  i 
and  exempted  them  from  the  jura 
their  bishops,  and  thus,  as  the  force  c 
decayed,  and  discipline  was  relax* 
the  clergy  who  had  the  governmei 
hospitals  converted  them  into  bene 
dered  no  account  to  their  diocesan, 
the  greater  part  of  the  income  for 
use,  so  that  the  design  of  the  Ion 
defeated.  For  this  reason  the  C 
Vienne  forbade  the  giving  of  hospit 
the  title  of  benefices  to  secular  el 
decreed  that  the  management  of  thi 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  trustworth 
who  should  be  bound  to  render  an  i 
their  respective  Ordinaries ;  but  th 
clause  protecting  the  rights  of  tat 
Orders  and  other  hospitallers.  Tk 
was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Th 

The  first  complete  hospital  of  whi 
was  built  by  Basil  the  Great,  neai 
mostly  for  lepers.  St.  Chrysostom 
much  on  the  maintenance  of  a  j 
Constantinople,  and  it  is  evident  tl 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  there  i 
ganised  system  for  providing  for 
One  of  the  so-called  Arabic  canons 
provides  that  the  bishop,  by  virt 
office,  shall  institute  hospitals.  B 
Nola  founded  a  hospital,  and  St  J« 
one  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  tad 
at  Bethlehem,  and  his  friend  Fal 
according  to  him,  the  founder  of 
hospital  in  Rome.  Hospitals  existi 
at  the  time  of  St.  Remi,  i.e.  the  fttt 
The  establishment  of  many  of  the 
in  the  northern  countries  of  EurofJ 
to  the  Irish  missionaries,  who  for  f 
were  called  Hospitaiia  Scotorum  (JM 
at  this  time  the  Irish) ;  they  «■ 
closely  connected  with  the  monsjtsj 

Hospitaller.    [Military  Oh 

Host  [Lat.  hostia,  "a  victim"!- 
used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  ChS 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  It  isS 
thin,  and  of  circular  form,  and  I 
mystic  signs  imprinted  on  it. 

Hot  Cross  Buns. — BunswMI 

of  the  cross  impressed  upon  the% 


j 


Sou 
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L  in  England  for  breakfast  on  Good  Friday, 
■a  bona  are  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
BRaetical  Eulogiae,  or  consecrated  bread, 
■arty  bestowed  as  a  token  of  amity,  or 
-  to  those  who  were  hindered  from  re- 
ng  the  Host,  and  which  were  marked  with 


Coura,  Canonical.   [Canonical  Houes.] 
CoumL — An  old  Saxon  name  of  the  Holy 


COW*,  John  [*.  1630,  d.  1705].—  He  was 
L  at  Loughborough,  in  Leicestershire. 
flriher  had  been  instituted  to  this  parish 
Archbishop  Laud,  but  was  afterwards 
■t  out  by  him  for  siding  with  the  Puritans, 

fled  to  Ireland,  taking  his  son  with 
•  Being  driven  thence  by  the  Irish  Re- 
ta%  they  returned  to  England  and  settled 
dBjoeaster,  where  young  Howe  received  his 
r  education.  He  then  went  to  Christ's 
Qge,  Cambridge,  and  having  taken  his 
-,  removed  to  Brasenoee,  Oxford.  He 
k  became  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College 
bthe  famous  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  was 
aidant  He  was  ordained  at  Winwick  by 
riai  Herle,  in  the  days  of  the  Presby- 
am  dominancy.  In  1652  he  was  called  to 
later  at  Great  Torrington,  in  Devonshire. 

biographer,  Edmund  Calamy,  goes  at 
th  into  the  description  of  the  services  he 
Id  hold,  one  after  another,  without  any 
t  on  the  public  fast  days,  "  a  sort  of  ser- 
that  few  would  have  gone  through  with- 
inexpressible  weariness  to  themselves  and 
r  auditories."  While  on  a  visit  to  London, 
i«  went  one  day  as  a  hearer  to  Whitehall 
pel;  Cromwell,  whose  eyes  were  every - 
■a,  first  noticed  him  on  account  of  his 
■try  dress,  and  then  discerning  something 
a  than  ordinary  in  his  face,  sent  a  mea- 
ger desiring  him  to  remain  and  speak  with 
after  the  service.  Cromwell  then  desired 
topreach  before  him  the  following  Sun- 
;  Howe  pleaded  as  an  excuse  the  incon- 
awoe  which  his  absence  would  occasion  his 
lb;  but  Cromwell  would  take  no  denial, 

after  hearing  him  preach  three  or  four 
tons,  insisted,  much  against  Howe'B  incli- 
■a,  that  he  should  become  his  domestic 
riain.  He  was  also  made  Lecturer  of 
Jfargaret's,  Westminster,  and  there  was 
By  any  man  who  was  in  an  eminent 
Be  station  in  those  critical  times,  and  who 
admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  so  many 
eta  as  he,  who  was  so  free  from  censure  in 
changes  which  afterwards  succeeded.  He 
very  generous  towards  those  whose  religious 
ms  differed  from  his  own,  especially  to- 
la Dr.  Seth  Ward,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
bar,  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller. 
be  Restoration  he  returned  to  Torrington, 
under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  had  to  give 
Is  post.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  pressed 
to  be  re-ordained,  but  he  would  not.    In 


1671  he  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Lord 
Massereene  in  Ireland,  where  his  great  learning 
and  Christian  temper  procured  him  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Bishop  of  Antrim,  who  allowed  him 
to  preach,  without  demanding  any  conformity, 
in  the  Public  church  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
In  1675  he  was  called  to  minister  to  a  Dis- 
senting congregation  in  Silver  Street,  London. 
In  1685  the  prospects  of  the  Dissenters  being 
most  gloomy,  Howe  accepted  an  invitation  to 
travel  with  Lord  Wharton,  and  after  a  time 
he  settled  himself  with  his  family  in  Utrecht ; 
here  he  was  visited  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  he  was 
honoured  with  several  interviews  with  Wil- 
liam, Prince  of  Orange.  In  1687  he  was 
induced  by  the  '*  Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Con- 
science "  to  return  to  England,  and  at  the  Revo- 
lution in  the  following  year,  he,  with  other 
Dissenting  ministers,  brought  an  address  to 
the  Throne,  which  was  most  graciously  re- 
ceived. Howo  took  warm  interest  in  the 
debates  which  arose  among  the  Dissenting 
ministers  after  the  Revolution,  especially  in  the 
controversies  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  about  Occasional  Conformity.  He  died 
April  2nd,  1705,  and  was  buried  in  Allhallows 
Church,  Bread  Street.  His  published  works 
are  very  numerous ;  the  greatest  is  The  Good 
Man  the  Living  Temple  of  God.  His  Life  was 
written  and  his  Complete  Works  published  in 
1724  by  Calamy. 

Howley,  William,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  [b.  1765,  d.  1848],  the  son  of  the 
vicar  of  Ropley,  Hants,  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  Oxford.  He  became  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Oxford  in  1809,  and  in 
1813  Bishop  of  London.  Next  year  he  pub- 
lished his  first  charge,  in  which  he  spoke 
strongly  against  the  Unitarians,  and  was 
angrily  answered  by  Belsham,  who  accused 
him  of  "  enforcing  the  slavish  doctrines  of 
Popery  rather  than  the  free  and  inquiring 
spirit  of  Protestantism.1'  .  His  reply  was  calm 
and  moderate,  and  the  more  telling  on  that 
account.  "  The  first  duty  of  a  Christian/'  he 
said,  "  is  to  approach  the  oracles  of  Divine  truth 
with  humble  docility,  with  prostration  of  the 
intellect  and  the  will."  In  1828  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
was  then  Prime  Minister,  to  the  Primacy,  and 
proved  his  independence  by  opposing  the  Duke 
on  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation.  He  after- 
wards opposed  Parliamentary  Reform.  He 
was  a  faltering  and  hesitating  speaker,  and, 
moreover,  wrote  very  little,  yet  his  primacy 
was  an  important  one.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  and,  moreover,  a  good  administrator, 
and  is  said  to  have  largely  influenced  the 
Court  against  lax  notions  of  Sunday  ob- 
servance. He  was  most  careful  to  support 
the  dignity  of  his  office  with  the  outward 
signs  of  it,  and  exercised  a  hospitality  which 
probably  has  never  been  surpassed.  Like 
the  munificent   prelates  of  old,   he    was    a 
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great  builder.  His  palaces  at  Fulham,  Lam- 
beth, and  Addington  were  enlarged  by 
him,  and  great  portions  rebuilt;  so  were 
several  parish  churches.  But  better  even 
than  these  things  was  his  method  of  distri- 
buting the  vast  patronage  which  then 
belonged  to  his  See.  He  surrounded  him- 
self in  a  way  that  few  of  his  predecessors 
had  done  with  the  ablest  and  most  learned 
theologians,  men  like  Hugh  J.  Rose,  John 
Lonsdale,  Drs.  Mill  and  Molesworth,  Hart- 
well  Home.  Though  a  strong  Conservative, 
he  co-operated  with  the  Whig  Government  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion. In  his  primacy  the  Oxford  movement 
began,  and  all  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  were 
published ;  he  watched  the  progress  of  the 
movement  keenlv,  and  one  of  his  chaplains, 
Rose,  was  one  of  the  early  writers.  But  his 
calm  judgment  co-operatea  with  the  timidity 
engendered  by  age,  and  he  took  little  part  in 
the  controversies  which  arose.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  however,  he  issued  a  pastoral 
intended  as  an  Eirenicon. 

Kowson,  John  Saul,  Dean  of  Chester 
[b.  1816,  d.  1886].  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a 
double  first-class  as  B.A.  in  1837;  M.A. 
in  1841,  and  D.D.  in  1861.  He  took  Orders 
in  1845,  and  in  1849  became  Principal  of  the 
Liverpool  College.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
vicar  of  Wisbech,  and  in  the  following  year 
Dean  of  Chester,  which  post  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  was  the  author  of  many  books, 
among  them  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Conybeare;  Huisean  Lectures  for  1862 ; 
Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Paul;  Metaphors 
of  St.  Paul;  Companions  of  St.  Paul,  etc.  He 
edited  the  Hora  Paulina,  and  was  a  contributor 
to  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  The 
Speaker's  Commentary.  One  of  his  best  books 
came  out  the  very  week  of  his  death,  a  work 
on  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels.  But  prob- 
ably the  work  for  .which  he  will  be  most 
remembered  hereafter  will  be  his  energetic 
and  successful  exertions  in  establishing  the 
Order  of  Deaconesses  in  England.  [Dea- 
conesses.] 

Hubert,  St.,  made.  Bishop  of  Maas- 
tricht in  708,  transferred  the  See  to  Liege  in 
721.  He  afterwards  went  as  a  missionary 
into  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  where  he  made 
many  converts.  He  died  in  727.  In  the 
eleventh  century  prayers  were  particularly 
addressed  to  St.  Hubert  against  madness. 
He  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  3rd.  Roman 
Catholic  writers  say  that  in  his  youth  he  had 
a  great  passion  for  hunting,  which  caused  him 
to  neglect  Divine  Service,  and  that  he  was  con- 
verted by  the  appearance  in  the  forest  of  a 
stag  bearing  a  crucifix  between  his  horns,  and 
warning  him  to  escape  eternal  damnation. 

Hubert  Fits-Walter,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from    1193 — 1207,  was  born  at 


West  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  in  the 
century.  His  first  considerable  pn 
was  the  Deanery  of  York,  from  wb 
was  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of  Sato 
the  first  year  of  Richard  I.,  who  to 
with  him  to  the  Holy  Land,  made 
executor,  and,  upon  the  death  of  An 
Baldwin,  gave  him  the  direction  of  1 
paign.  The  King  being  taken  prison 
Duke  of  Austria,  Queen  Anne  proa 
election  of  Hubert  to  the  See  of  Qui 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Ricbj 
Jocelyn,  and  Hubert,  in  return,  raiiec 
marks  for  the  King's  ransom,  upon  the 
of  which  King  Richard  returned  to  '. 
In  1 194,  Hubert  being  furnished  witi 
power,  had  the  whole  adniinstratiot 
spiritual  and  temporal  affairs,  in  hi 
for,  besides  his  archiepiscopaljarisdi 
was  Lord  Chancellor  and  Chief  J 
England.  Never  (as  the  old  hista 
port)  have  these  posts  been  better  I 
by  Hubert  Fitz- Walter,  for  he  wis 
capacity,  temper,  and  piety,  and  lent 
please  the  King  without  diadbo, 
people.  He  was  likewise  sufficiently 
with  spirit  to  terrify  evil  men,  and 
faction  and  sedition.  His  suppress 
riots  raised  by  Longbeard  was  an  e1 
his  ability ;  another  was  shown  in 
covering  and  defeating  the  coot 
Earl  John  against  his  brother 
Upon  King  John's  coming  to  th 
Hubert  was  at  first  under  disfavour, 
wards,  perceiving  that  he  had  gresj 
for  Hubert's  advice  and  interest, 
mitted  him  to  favour,  and  put  the  d 
tion  of  the  kingdom  into  his  ban 
going  into  Normandy.  Hubert  di 
manor  of  Teynham  in  1207. 

Hugh,  St.  [*.  1140,  d.  1200], 
Lincoln.  He  was  born  at  kn 
Grenoble,  and  at  an  early  age  : 
priory  of  Regular  Canons.  At  t 
eighteen  he  was  ordained  deacon, 
years  later  entered  the  Grande  Om 
Grenoble,  and  here,  after  ten  yean1 
a  Carthusian  monk,  he  gained  the  1 
of  Procurator.  Henry  IL  of  End 
was  founding  a  monastery  at  w 
Somersetshire  (the  first  Carthusian  I 
this  country),  having  heard  of  th 
Hugh,  with  difficulty  induced  hi* 
over  and  become  its  Prior.  In  11 
against  his  will,  he  was  made  1 
Lincoln,  and  he  then  set  himself  1 
earnestness  and  energy  to  the  dnl 
station.  The  year  before  his  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral  had  been  destn 
earthquake,  and  Hugh  rebuilt  a  fl* 
it.  There  was  never  a  more  seaaM 
defatigable  prelate ;  he  is  famous  fl 
ness,  ability,  and  munificence.  H 
London,  and  was  buried  at  Iiaoj 
dral    in  a  shrine   behind    the  ft! 
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England  and  Scotland  (John 
met  at  hie  funeral,  and  there 
ee  archbishops,  nine  bishops, 
taries  present  Ue  was  canon- 
ns  HE.  in  1220. 

jniens. — So  called  from  his 
[e  entered  the  monastery  of 
,  and  at  one  time  came  to 
ras  made  Abbot  of  Heading; 
came  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
1 1 164.  He  made  a  great  figure 
id  wrote  three  books,  Contra 
way  of  pastoral  instruction 
lergy  against  the  heterodoxies 

St.  Victor. —  A  famous 
tegular  and  Prior  of  St.  Victor. 

he  was  born  near  Ypres,  in 
§  give  Saxony  as  his  birthplace, 
sd  in  divinity  that  he  was  called 
t.  Augustine."  He  was  very 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux ;  indeed, 
n  that  this  latter  learned  the 
es  of  his  mystical  speculations. 
142,  aged  forty -four. 

8.  —  The  name  given  to  the 
ty  in  France  in  the  sixteenth 
word  is  supposed  to  have  been 
le  German  Eidgenos$en,  which 
lerates."  When  first  it  was 
e  French  it  had  the  form  of 
was  changed  later  into  that  of 
be  Huguenots  first  became  con- 
nce  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
i  was  established  for  them  in 
cquisition  to  their  party  of 
u-bon,  who  afterwards  became 
re,  gave  them  fresh  influence  ; 
time,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
srsecution  with  which  to  root 
)  country.  The  Pope  issued  a 
3  heretics ;  but  so  powerful  had 
>me  that  they  dared  to  refuse 
Henry  was  very  angry,  and 
svere  measures  tried  to  carry 
s  orders.  The  Huguenots, 
led  for  help  to  the  Protestants 
id  thus  began  that  long,  fierce 
jle,  of  terrible  persecution  on 
nd  self-defence  on  the  other, 
s  desolated  France,  and  had  a 
1  in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
.572.  With  the  accession  of 
the  publication  of  the  Edict 
ever,  the  fortunes  of  the  Pro- 
ed.  Though  terribly  lessened 
e,  they  rallied  again  under  the 
received  at  the  Court.  But 
1619,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
quarrels  arose  between  the 
I  the  Catholics.  The  former 
se  of  the  Protestants  of  Beam, 
-essed  and  deprived  of  political 
>urt  party,  and,  as  punishment, 


the  Catholic  party  besieged  the  town  of 
Rochelle,  which  in  the  last  reign  had  been 
granted,  with  some  others,  to  the  Protestants. 
The  Catholics  were  defeated,  and  were  obliged 
to  sign  the  Peace  of  Montpellier  in  1622,  in 
which  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  confirmed,  and 
the  Protestants  were  allowed  to  assemble  in 
religious,  but  not  political,  meetings.  As  on 
previous  occasions,  however,  these  engage- 
ments were  practically  ignored  by  the 
Catholic  monarch.  The  head  of  the  Catholic 
party  at  this  time  was  Du  Plessis,  who  soon 
after  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat  and  took  the 
name  of  Richelieu.  From  that  time  he  proved 
a  most  powerful  enemy  to  the  Huguenots, 
and  in  1627  planned  a  siege  of  Rochelle,  still 
the  Huguenot  stronghold.  James  I.  sent  a 
small  army  to  their  aid,  under  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham ;  but  it  returned  without  accom- 
plishing anything.  In  1628  Richelieu  laid 
siege  to  Rochelle,  and  another  expedition  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  England  when 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  commander  of  the 
troops,  was  assassinated  at  Portsmouth.  They 
went  across  the  Channel,  fired  a  few  ineffectual 
shots,  and  returned.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the 
town  yielded,  on  account  of  the  ravages  that 
famine  had  made  among  the  inhabitants  and 
defenders.  In  1629  De  Rohan,  the  head  of  the 
Huguenot  party,  who  had  led  and  governed 
them  with  great  wisdom,  was  forced  to  yield, 
and  from  that  time  they  ceased  to  have  any 
military  or  political  power  in  the  State.  To 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and 
through  much  of  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  they 
were  allowed  considerable  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  were  accordingly  peaceable  and  submis- 
sive to  the  Government.  But  Louis  XIV. 
from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  regarded  them 
with  dislike,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  reign 
attempted  their  final  and  total  suppression. 
Their  clergy  were  forbidden  to  wear  the  eccle- 
siastical habit,  or  to  attend  the  sick;  their 
professors  were  not  allowed  to  teach  either 
philosophy  or  languages;  and  in  1685,  by 
command  of  the  King,  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
was  revoked.  This  act  proved  the  death-blow 
of  the  Huguenots  in  France.  Vast  numbers 
of  them,  probably  nearly  a  million,  including 
some  of  the  most  industrious  and  skilful  of 
the  population,  left  the  country,  many  settling 
in  London.  [Nantes,  Edict  of.]  The  rest 
worshipped  in  lonely  places,  but  they  were 
subject  to  the  most  frightful  persecutions,  and 
capture  exposed  their  ministers  to  the  fate 
of  being  broken  on  the  wheel.  In  1787  an 
Edict  of  Toleration  allowed  the  registry  of 
Protestant  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and 
forbade  the  disturbance  of  their  worship.  But 
the  mischief  had  been  done,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  all  the  best  historians  that  France 
has  never  recovered,  in  national  character 
and  other  ways,  the  loss  of  so  many  of  the 
most  serious,  devout,  and  industrious  of  her 
citizens.  In  1802  the  Reformed  Church  was 
recognised  by  law. 
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Hulsean  Professor  and  Lecturer, 

Thi. — The  Rev.  John  Hulse,  a  graduate  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  who  died  in 
1789,  left  by  will,  in  trust  for  that  university, 
a  considerable  property  in  Cheshire,  which  at 
the  present  time  yields  an  income  of  about 
£1,000  a  vear.  The  original  distribution, 
since  considerably  modified,  was  fourfold,  and 
ran  as  follows: — [1]  for  two  scholarships  at 
his  own  college ;  m  for  a  dissertation  prize 
(now  abolished) ;  [3]  for  founding  and  sup- 
porting the  office,  once  called  that  of  Christian 
Advocate,  but  in  1860  altered  to  Hulsean  Pro- 
fessor, who  now  receives  eight-tenths  of  the 
whole  income;  and  [4]  for  founding  and  sup- 
porting a  similar  office  with  a  similar  name, 
viz.  Christian  Preacher.  This  also  has  been 
altered  into  the  Hulsean  Lecturer,  who  has  to 
deliver  and  publish  not  less  than  four  sermons, 
nor  more  than  six,  during  his  year  of  office, 
upon  Christian  evidences,  or  some  difficulty  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

TTn™ift^ii».n^aTiff  _ Thn«A  who  acknow- 
ledge only  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  deny 
His  Divinity.  This  view  of  the  nature  of 
Christ  is  held  by  the  modern  school  of  Socin- 
ians  in  England. 

Humanity,  Religion  of.    [Positivism.] 

Hume.  David  [b.  1711,  d.  1776],  philo- 
sopher and  historian,  received  his  education 
in  his  native  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
intended  for  the  law,  but  found  it  uncongenial 
to  his  tastes,  as  he  had  from  earliest  childhood 
conceived  a  passion  for  literature.  He  was 
then  sent  to  a  mercantile  house  in  Bristol, 
but  this  he  also  disliked,  and  in  1734  he  went 
over  to  France  for  three  years,  and  here  he 
began  his  literary  career  by  writing  his 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  published  in  London 
in  1738.  This  was  a  failure,  but  his  Essays, 
the  first  portion  of  which  was  published  in 
1742,  were  favourably  received.  In  1747  he 
accompanied  General  St.  Clair,  as  secretary, 
in  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France,  and 
in  the  next  year  in  an  embassy  to  Vienna  and 
Turin.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  pub- 
lished his  Political  Discourses  and  Enquiry 
concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals.  He  became 
manager  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  which 
gave  him  an  excellent  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting books  for  his  History  of  England. 
The  first  volume,  containing  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  appeared  in  1754; 
and  the  second,  bringing  the  work  down  to 
the  Revolution,  followed.  Then  he  went 
backwards  through  the  Tudor  period,  and 
completed  the  work  from  the  Roman  period 
downwards  in  1762.  In  1763  he  went  to 
France  as  secretary  to  Lord  Hertford's 
Embassy,  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
Parisian  wits  and  scholars.  On  his  return 
home,  in  1766,  he  became  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department.    In  1775 


his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he 
that  his  disorder  moat  end  fat 
made  his  will,  and  wrote  My 
dignified  farewell  to  the  world 
fixed  to  his  History  of  England, 
clear  thinker,  basing  all  his  i 
upon   what   he    called    the   " 
method,"  testing  everything,  i 
knew  how,  by  facta,     fn  the  fir 
Enquiry  he  condemns  ezcesaiv* 
but  in  the  third  part  he  adopts  i 
"mitigated  scepticism,"  on  the 
human  understanding  is  limited 
city,  and  therefore  we  are  not  i 
lishing  conclusions  on  bases  whi 
common  life.     In  thus  conoeivin 
and  the  limitations  of  philosophy 
himself  the  disciple  of  Locke.   . 
as  Professor  Huxley  remarks,  he 
agonist  of  what  is  now  called 
His  history  is  throughout  a  pie 
lutism,  and  in  this,  again,  he  sho 
the  disciple  of  Voltaire.     That 
made  it  his   aim  to  pour  ridii 
chivalry  and  enthusiasm.    The  n 
and  love  of  freedom  which  filled 
was  an  offence  to  him,  and  he 
wantonly  slandered  her  memory; 
to  compensate  for  this,  he  trw 
national  admiration  of    groat  * 
glorifying  Louis  XIV.     Hume  m 
history  in  the  same  spirit.    As  a 
key-word   is    Utility.     He  writ 
and  clearly  always,  bat  never  de 
he  comes  upon  questions  trai 
worldliness  on  which  his  spiri 
he  tosses  them  away  contempt 
at  the  trouble  and  thought  wb 
demands,  and  turns  away  to 
He  was  so  fond  of  France  that 
often  thought  of  settling  then 
is  this  predilection  which  exp 
attitude.    Hume  was  a  man 
lover  of  light  literature,  im 
perplexing  questions,  anxion 
form  on  which  philosophy  n 
with  easy,  polite  life  and  r 
belief  in  any  interference 
affairs  of  men  was  an  obetf 
such  a  scheme,  and  he  ther 
to  get  rid  of  it.    There  is 
deeper  reason  or  feeling — si 
lies  at  the  root  of  much  of 
to-day — in  Hume's  Agnoet 

Humeral  Veil.— An 

same  material  as  the  vests 
the  hands  of  the  acolyte 
paten  between  the  offert 
(as  he  may  not  touch  it  ' 
the  Roman  Catholic  serv 
is  also  worn  by  the  p 
benediction  of  the  sac 
priests  and  deacons  w) 
sacrament  from  one  pie 
it  in  procession. 
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ryf  William  Gilson  [£.  1815, 
}  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  under 
ind  then  went  to  Cambridge.  Ho 
Pitt  scholarship  in  1835,  and 
ior  Classic  two  years  later,  his 
ring  also  among  the  Wranglers  in 
ig  mathematical  year.  He  was 
How  of  Trinity  in  1839,  and  for  a 
jristant-Tutor,  and  then  became 
Chaplain  to  Bishop  BlomfielcL  He 
•ed  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin's- 
m  in  1855,  and  held  it  till  his 
reputation  as  a  theologian  was 
chief  publications  are  : — Comment - 
Acts,  Hulsean  and  Boyle  Lecture*, 
Theophiltts  of  Antioch  and  Theo- 
St.  Matthew,  a  Commentary  on  tlie 
:,  and  a  volume  on  the  Revised 
the  New  Testament.  Mr.  Hum- 
i  member  of  the  Clerical  Sub- 
mmission  and  of  the  Ritual  Com- 
1  was  one  of  the  revisers  of  the 
lent. 

Sf  Giles  [£.  at  Winnenden,  in 
f,  in  1550 ;  d.  at  Wittenburg  in 
me  of  the  most  eminent  divines 
)urg  Confession.  His  reputation 
party  was  so  great  that  when  only 
ears  old  he  was  made  Professor  .of 
tfarburg.  In  1584  he  printed  a 
t  the   Calvinists,  and  gained  so 

for  it,  that  in  1592  he  was  sent 
ly  to  reform  that  electorate,  and 
tde  Divinity  Professor  at  Witten- 
t  member  of  their  ecclesiastical 
onsistory.  He  was  ever  on  the 
cover  those  who  did  not  exactly 
the  terms  of  the  Lutheran  corn- 
ay  person  who  refused  to  sign  the 
ed  him  by  Hunnius  and  his  coi- 
i  reckoned  a  Calvinist,  and  had 

shown  him.  In  1595  Hunnius 
•uperintendent  of  the  Church  at 
,  in  which  year  he  had  a  great 

Huber  about  Election  and  Pre- 

He  was  likewise  one  of  the  chief 
•f  the  Jesuits  at  the  conference 
isbon  in  1602.  He  wrote  many 
nus  Judaizans,  Ik  Persona  Chrieti, 

gd02L»  Selina,  Countess  op,  one 
isprings  of  the  Methodist  move- 
last  century,  was  the  daughter  of 
rl  Ferrers,  being  born  in  1707. 
young  she  became  the  wife  of 
9th  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  The 
husband  took  place  in  1746,  and 
ombined  with  the  influence  of  the 
aders  under  which  she  was  soon 
3ms  to  have  put  the  finishing 
le  resolution  that  had  gradually 
£  up  in  her,  to  devote  herself  and 
s  to  the  furtherance  of  that  won- 
tl.  Thenceforward  she  gradually 
Dm  the  gaieties  and  frivolities  of 


fashionable  society,  and  gathered  around  her 
at  her  various  houses  and  chapels  at  Chelsea, 
Bath,  and  elsewhere,  the  most  intellectual 
and  distinguished  men  and  women  of  the  day, 
among  whom  such  names  as  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  and  Horace  Walpole  may 
be  mentioned.  From  1748  onwards  she  had 
the  support  and  help  in  this  great  but  not 
always  successful  work,  of  that  moving 
preacher,  George  Whitfield,  who  accepted 
her  chaplain's  scarf.  It  was  her  custom  to 
set  up  chapels  under  her  own  direct  patron- 
age and  management  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  she  stretched  her  right  as  a 
peeress  of  the  realm  to  multiply  the  number  of 
her  chaplains  far  beyond  the  proper  limit,  in 
order  to  keep  these  places  of  worship  supplied 
with  ministers.  In  this  way  there  sprang  up 
what  is  still  known  as  Lady  Huntingdon's  Con- 
nexion. In  1768  she  still  further  organised 
this  movement  by  establishing  at  her  own  ex- 
pense a  seminary  for  the  training  of  young  men 
for  the  ministry  at  Treveoca,  in  Breconshire, 
where  a  gentleman  of  like  views  with  herself, 
named  Howell  Harris,  had  some  years  before 
set  up  what  he  called  a  "family  of  love," 
which  proceeded  on  the  Apostolic  principle  of 
community  of  goods ;  and  here  she  spent  the 
most  of  her  remaining  days.  It  was  not  till 
1781  that  the  "Connexion"  was  finally  cut 
adrift  from  its  moorings  under  the  shelter  of 
the  Established  Church.  Then  at  last  a  dis- 
pute about  the  status  of  her  chapels  and  her 
chaplains  compelled  her  to  take  refuge  under 
the  Toleration  Act,  and  accept  the  privileges, 
if  not  the  name,  of  Dissent — a  step  which, 
though  inevitable,  was  much  against  her  in- 
clination. She  continued  to  feel  the  strongest 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  present  day  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  detect  in  the  dress  of  the  ministers 
or  in  the  services  any  divergence  from  those 
of  an  ordinary  Evangelical  Church  congrega- 
tion. In  1791  Lady  Huntingdon  ended  her 
pious  and  active,  though  rather  imperious, 
career,  amid  general  sorrow.  Her  chapels  and 
the  College  were  left  in  charge  of  trustees. 
This  latter  was  almost  immediately  removed 
to  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  it  is 
still  in  existence,  though  the  college  at  Tre- 
vecca  has  since  been  revived  by  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Connexion  in  Howell 
Harris's  old  house.  Many  of  her '  chapels 
have  since  wholly  adopted  the  Congregational 
system,  and  even  those  that  retain  her  name 
are  maintained  on  Congregational  principles. 

Huntington.  William,  a  wonderfully 
popular  preacher  in  his  day,  the  leader  of  an 
Antinomian  sect,  was  born  in  1744,  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  between  Goudhurst  and  Cran- 
brook.  He  was  the  son  of  Barnabas  Russel  by 
the  wife  of  a  day-labourer  named  Hunt.  He 
was  sent  to  school  by  Russel,  and  then  was 
adopted  by  Hunt,  whose  name  he  bore.  Ho 
became  a  servant  at  Battle  Abbey  and  at 


Hun 


<  * 


Vrittenden,  where  ho  seduced  a  tradesman's 
daughter;  and  ho  changed  his  Dune  to 
Huntington  that  he  might  elude  inquiry 
after  him.  Somewhat  Liter  he  added  the 
initials  "8.B.,"  or  "  Sinner  Saved,"  after  hia 
name.  He  married  and  settled  at  Mortlake, 
and  began  to  attend  church.  He  given  an 
account  of  several  visions  which  he  saw  at  this 
time,  in  which  ho  was  told  that  he  was  saved, 
and  all  his  temptations  and  sins  left  him. 
He  now  perceived,  as  he  sal's,  that  church 
services  were  a  mockery,  and  began  to 
preach,  and,  according  to  his  own  account, 
found  fish  dead  in  bis  master's  pond  and 
partridges  in  the  garden,  which  enabled 
him  to  live  well.  On  his  dismissal  he 
moved  to  Thames  Ditton,  where  he  gained 
his  living  by  carrying  coals  and  preaching, 
and  so  gained  the  name  of  the  "Preaching 
Coalhoaver."  At  last  he  determined  to  give  up 
all  employment  and  live  by  preaching  alone. 
He  at  first  encountered  a  little  opposition,  of 
which  ho  gives  an  account  in  the  Xohed  Bow 
of  God,  stating  that  all  hia  enemies  were 
punished  by  breaking  their  legs,  losing  their 
wita.etc.  In  another  treatise,  God  the  Guardian 
of  the  Poor,  and  The  Bank  of  Faith,  he  relate! 
how  when  he  wanted  any  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  they  wcrealways  moat  opportunely  brought 
him.  One  day  the  fact  of  his  having  left  a  child 
to  the  parish  at  Cranbrook  became  known,  but 
he  satisfied  his  f  ollowera  by  stating  that  many 
good  men— as  Abraham,  David,  St.  Paul,  etc. 
— had  sinned,  and  yet  were  received  of  Ood. 
At  last  he  resolved  to  come  to  London,  and 
soon  after  built  Providence  Chapel,  all  the 
funds  and  fittings  for  which  were  given  by 
his  followers.  He  then  gave  up  all  the  arts 
which  be  had  before  used  to  draw  money 
from  his  flock,  feeling  that  his  pew-rents 
were  enough  to  live  handsomely  on.  He  was 
attacked  by  Rowland  Hill  and  also  by  Timothy 
Priestley,  a  zealous  Calvinist,  who  opposed 
Antinomianism  in  a  treatise  called  The 
Chrutian'i  Looking -glau,  or  the  Timarout  Soufi 
Gnidt,  to  which  Huntington  responded  by 
The  Barber,  or  Timothy  Prieitleg  Shared,  at 
ReJteeUd  from  hit  own  Lookinp-glaei,  which 
was  full'of  coarse,  bold  invective.  On  the 
death  of  his  wife  Huntington  married  Lady 
Sanndereon,  the  widow  of  a  Lord  Mayor,  and 
rode  about  in  a  carriage,  though  he  had 
formerly  mocked  at  bishops  for  doing  so. 
He  died  at  Tunbridpre  Wells  in  1813.  His 
epitaph,  which  he  wrote  himself,  ran  thus : — 
Here  lies  the  Coalh payor 
Beloved  of  his  Ood,  but  abhorred  of  men. 
Tho  Omniscient  Judn 
At  the  Grand  Asaite  shall  ratify  and 

Confusion  of  many  thousands : 

For  England  ind  its  Metropolis  shall  know 

Tnst  there  hath  been  a  prophet 

Amour  them. 

Huntington's   works   were    pnblished    in    20 

vole.    That   he  was   a   worthless    rascal   is 

clear  from  the  details  we  have  given,  but  that 


he  had  also  a  large  command  erf"  "ft"" 
Engliah  ia  equally  plain.  A  vary  i*^?*fr 
essay  upon  him  by  Bouthey  will  be  ■*"*■ 
the  Quarterly  litrine,  voL  ixiv. 


Hnpfeld,  Hxuuint,  a  great 
ator  on  the   Old   Testament,  wu 

Marburg  in  1798, and  was  appointed 
of  Theology  there  in  IBM.  He  w^gA. 
there  for  eighteen  yean,  and  tiuo  "^^S 
Gcsenios  at  Halle,  where  he  died  in  ..^ 
Though  not  belonging  to  the  strictlj  trt**"J 


of  the  bibb-,  - 
his  funeral  oration  waa  preached  by  Ik***? 
His  chief  work  is  a  commentary  oa  ■ 
Psalms,  and  ho  also  wrote  cm  the  sour*  I 
Genesis,  which  he  regarded  as  the  work  d» 
original  Elohisf,  edited  and  added  to  bt< 
Jehovist  editor. 

Hard,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  biavs, 
was  born  in  Staffordshire  in  1 720,  and  Ms 
1B08.  He  became  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  Ca- 
lege,  Cambridge, and  lived  there  till  1757, waa 
he  was  [i resented  to  the  rectory  of  Tlum» 
ton,  in  Leicestershire.  In  1765  he  vis  ma» 
Preacher  of  Lincoln'*  Inn,  and  it 
Archdeacon  of  Gloucester,  by  hit 
Bishop  Warburton.  Kurd  is  best 
through  his  connection  with  Warburton,  vboa 
Life  he  wrote  as  an  introduction  *  ' t" 
of  his  works.  He  was,  howe' 
polished  scholar.  In  1 776  he  wu  made  JaaVf 
of  Lichfield,  and  in  1781  translated  to  Wa> 
crater.  The  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  Ml 
offered  to  him  in  1783,  out  he  declined  it 

Bum,  Jomc  [b.  1373,  d.  MS].- 
surname  came  from  hia  native  Tillage  H» 
senotE,  and  was  also  the  alias  of  f etm,  vast 
caused  frequent  pons  to  be  made  on  his  nam 
Ho  waa  the  child  of  poverty,  bat  hii  gs«V 
nature  and  intelligence  gained  for  hia  As 
favour  of  the  monks  in  an  adjoining  mo** 
tery,  and  by  their  advice  his  mother,  whsM 
been  early  left  a  widow,  resolved  to  nut* 
effort  to  bring  him  up  to  the  Chink.  *■ 
this  she  had  the  aid  of  the  feuds!  lontK 
the  village,  Nicholas  of  lliuseneU,  *» 
gave  him  his  education.  Very  scanty  dskw) 
have  been  preserved  of  his  college  lifenltw 
then  brilliant  University  of  Prague ;  — 


embraced  the  opinions  of  Wycliffe,sst 

proceeded  to  preach  so  plainly  spits*  £• 
abuses  of  the  Church  that  the  clergy,  htnU 


by  the   Archbishop  of   Prague,  ■PP™*'  * 
King  Wencealaua  to  aOeuee  him.    The  Djl 
was  too  indolent " 
Hubs  had  a  friend 


nun  lcj  lurmn   aim.      *■?  vw 

it  to  interfere,  and,  beni*  ft* 
nd  in  Sophia,  the Bnur'ssetsal 
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was  confessor.  In  1403 
sent  his  officers  to  Bohemia 
indulgences,  and  Hubs,  in 
ndemned  this  outrageous 
ical  power,  and  thus  com- 
as a  Reformer.  Huss  was 
i  disturbance  in  the  Uni- 
on jealousy  regarding  the 
by  the  King  for  Germans 
Lenta.  The  University  stu- 
1  into  four  parties — Bohe- 
saxons,  and  Poles;  so  that 
eponderated  in  the  propor- 
le,  and  the  native  students 
ed  from  all  the  higher  aca- 
fie  struggle  at  last  came  on. 
heir  foremost  leaders,  and 
)  to  blows  in  the  market- 
[t  is  thought  that  Huss  did 
ence ;  he  was  not  a  violent 
»nt  followers,  the  chief  of 
op  Prague  [q.v.].  After  a 
the  triumph  of  the  Bohe- 
>mplete.  They  obtained  a 
8laus  in  1409,  ordering  that 
natives  should  have  three 
Lemical  matters,  and  the 
ne ;  the  consequence  was 
ind  students  seceded  from 
themselves  to  Leipzig  and 
7  became  the  chief  man  in 
d  soon  after  the  secession 
md  proceeded  to  inculcate 
ycliffo.  The  Papal  Schism 
wearied  out  the  patience 
md  a  vigorous  effort   was 

0  an  end.  It  was  hopeless 
cement  between  the  rival 
Mil.  and  Gregory  XII., 
ig  of  France  and  the  Paris 

the  Cardinals  of  both 
andon  the  Pontiffs.  They 
aeral  Council  was  convened, 
in  the  spring  of  1409,  and 
essions;  both  Popes  were 
t  Pontiff  chosen  under  the 
V.  The  Schism,  however, 
uss  took  the  part  of  the 
,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
ans  to  do  likewise.  This 
im  the  wrath  of  Sbinko, 
igue,  who  interdicted  him 
it,  after  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
sition  for  a  time.  But  in 
ie  Pope  sent  a  Bull  to  the 
ng  him  to  proceed  against 
d  preach  or  teach  the  doc- 

Hufls  was  not  named,  but 

j  evidently  levelled  at  him. 

lblicly  burned  some  200  of 

and  he  interdicted   Huss 

1  functions.  He  appealed 
ohn  XXIII.),  who  referred 
lal,  who  cited  the  appellant 
il  Court  at  Bologna.     The 

interfered    to  prevent  so 


dangerous  a  journey,  and  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed to  try  the  matter  in  Prague.  Huss's 
agents  were  imprisoned,  and  in  due  time  he 
was  excommunicated,  and  the  city  of  Prague 
laid  under  an  interdict,  which  was  to  continue 
so  long  as  he  remained  there.  The  perse- 
cution of  Huss  had  now  begun  in  earnest. 
Frequent  tumults  occurred  in  the  streets 
between  his  partisans  and  those  who  upheld 
Papal  authority,  and,  being  satisfied  that  the 
cause  of  peace  required  his  departure,  he  at 
length  retired  to  his  native  village,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  its  feudal 
lord.  Then  we  find  him  preaching  from 
village  to  village,  and  sparing  neither  Pope 
nor  Cardinal.  At  length,  on  the  death  of 
Sbinko,  he  returned  to  Prague ;  his  followers 
were  falsely  charged  with  having  poisoned  the 
Archbishop,  which  of  course  aggravated  the 
hostilities  between  the  parties.  Huss  next 
publicly  opposed  a  Bull  of  Pope  John,  which 
had  excommunicated  Ladislaus  of  Hungary 
(one  of  the  claimants  to  the  throne  of  Naples), 
and  called  on  all  Christians  to  join  a  crusade 
against  him.  Huss  refused,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  indulgences,  and  to  say  that 
if  the  Pope  abused  his  power,  it  became  a  duty 
to  resist  him.  With  the  people  Huss  lost 
nothing  by  this  declaration  of  disobedience, 
but  his  interest  at  Court  was  considerably 
damaged.  Wenceslaus  happened  to  be  just 
then  on  ill  terms  with  T  ladislaus,  and  was 
willing  to  be  backed  by  the  power  of  Home. 
The  magistrates  anxious  to  secure  public 
peace,  the  clergy  with  a  budget  of  old  griev- 
ances against  him,  and  even  the  heads  of  the 
University,  took  part  with  the  Court.  Huss 
next  appointed  a  public  discussion  of  two 
theses  on  the  crusade,  and  on  June  7th, 
1412,  a  great  concourse  assembled,  and  a 
stormy  scene  followed.  Hues' 8  conduct  is 
said  to  have  been  marked  with  moderation, 
but  his  friend  Jerome  was  more  violent;  a 
furious  tumult  arose,  and  some  of  the  Hussites 
having  interfered  with  the  Papal  preachers, 
were  imprisoned  and  put  to  death.  Huss  was 
absent  from  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  exe- 
cution, but  the  tragic  affair  produced  the 
greatest  excitement  in  Bohemia,  and  from  this 
time  Huss's  attacks  on  the  Popes  and  priests 
increased  in  violence;  the  kingdom  became 
more  than  ever  impregnated  with  his  doc- 
trines, and  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  grew 
more  obstinate.  Huss  once  more  withdrew 
to  the  country,  and  while  in  retirement  wrote 
his  work  on  The  Church,  which  is  an  epitome 
of  his  peculiar  views  and  doctrines. 

At  this  time  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Constance  drew  nigh,  and  Huss  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  it.  The  object  of  this 
Council  was  to  accomplish  what  the  Council 
of  Pisa  had  failed  to  do — the  extinction  of  the 
schism  and  the  reform  of  the  clergy ;  but  it 
was  also  bent  on  the  suppression  of  heresy,  and 
the  alleged  heresies  of  Huss.  were  bruited  all 
over  Europe,  and  bo  it  was  deemed  necessary 
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Hut 


that  he  should  be  summoned  to  answer  for 
them.  Huss  was  confined  to  bed  by  illness 
when  the  summons  came,  but  he  rose  at  once, 
full  of  joy  at  the  prospect ;  and  it  seems  after- 
wards from  his  letters  that  he  was  fully  alive 
to  the  possible  dangers  which  his  friends  im- 
mediately foresaw  for  him.  In  October,  1414, 
he  took  leave  of  his  flock,  having  received 
from  Wenceslaus  a  safe-conduct  through  his 
dominions  ;  on  his  way  he  was  met  by  a  safe- 
conduct  also  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund. 
The  journey  occupied  twenty-three  days,  and 
was  made  on  horseback,  and  in  his  progress  he 
delivered  addresses  in  Latin  or  German  in  the 
towns  through  which  he  passed.  Arrived  at 
Constance,  Huss  and  his  friends  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  great  square  near  the  Pope's 
residence,  at  the  house  of  a  widow  named 
Fida,  who  is  compared  by  Huss  to  the  widow 
of  Sarepta.  For  nearly  a  month  he  seems  to 
have  been  unmolested,  and  then  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Pope  and  Cardinals.  By 
them  he  was  given  over  to  a  band  of  soldiers 
and  placed  in  confinement  near  the  Cathedral. 
His  friend,  John  de  Chi  urn,  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  hurried  off  to  Sigismund  to  tell 
him  how  his  safe-conduct  had  been  violated, 
and  he  sent  orders  to  have  Huss  liberated  on 
the  instant ;  but  the  order  was  disobeyed,  and 
instead  he  was  removed  on  Dec.  5th  to  a 
damp  vault  in  the  prison  of  the  Dominican 
monastery.  From  here  he  wrote  from  time 
to  time  to  his  friends  in  Bohemia,  but  at  length 
his  health  gave  way ;  and  then  the  Pope  sent 
commissioners  to  the  prison  to  examine  him 
on  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  his 
enemies,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  employ 
any  advocate  in  his  defence.  He  was  next 
removed  to  the  Franciscan  prison.  His  letters 
at  this  time  are  full  of  sweet  resignation, 
abiding  affection,  and  heroic  firmness.  His 
enemies  succeeded  in  convincing  Sigismund 
that  he  need  not  keep  faith  with  a  heretic, 
and  absolved  him  from  his  promise  of  a  safe- 
conduct.  The  Pope  meantime  had  fled,  and 
in  March,  1415,  his  officers  gave  up  the 
custody  of  Huss,  and  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Castle  of  Uotlel>en,  on  the  Rhine,  and 
placed  in  chains.  His  friend  Jerome  imprud- 
ently ventured  to  Constance,  and  he  also  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  5th  of 
June  was  appointed  for  the  public  examination 
of  Huss,  though  not  till  after  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  get  him  condemned  without  a 
hearing:.  He  was  brought  back  to  Constance, 
his  books  wore  shown  him  and  acknowledged 
to  be  his ;  the  reading  of  articles  against  him 
was  commenced,  and  when  ho  began  to 
reply,  his  voice  was  drowned  by  an  uproar. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  induce  him  to  con- 
fess and  abjure  his  errors,  and  to  swear 
never  to  teach  them ;  but  this  he  refused,  and 
he  was  remanded  to  prison.  On  June  24th  it 
was  resolved  to  burn  his  books,  in  the  hope 
of  thus  inducing  him  to  yield ;  but  it  produced 
no  effect.      Feeling  that  his  condemnation 


might  come  at  any  moment,  Hob  engkjii 
his  time  in  writing  letters  of  affeefa* 
farewell  and  exhortation  to  his  friend*  (fc 
July     6th,     the    day    he     completed  hi 
forty-second   year,    he  was  condemned  at 
burned  at  the  stake.    The  ceremony  of  !■ 
degradation  from  the  priesthood  wis  Art 
gone  through;  on  his  way  to  the  sUbk: 
recited  some  of  the  Penitential  PnlM,  al , 
prayed  for  the  pardon  of  his  enemies.  Dm 
times  while  the  flames  encircled  him  be 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  Jesus,  Son  of  theEnf. 
God,  have  pity  on  me!"     HuuhouM; 
thrown  into  the  Rhine.    Jerome  of  Prif»; 
suffered  not  long  after  his  master,  ttdftr 
two  martyrs  became  saints  in  the  ejji  of  ] 
their  countrymen.      Their  death  ami 
revolt  in  Bohemia,  the  Hussites  beginaaj  I 
furious  war  against    the  Roman  Cithwi, 
Their  leader,  the  terrible  one-eyed  Zab,fltj 
possession   of  Prague,  and  Sijnflnund,  «•« 
had  succeeded  his  brother  Wenceskv, 
forced  to  make  them  some  religions  cm 
sions.     Ziska  died,  but  the  war  wu  ovni  j 
on  till  the  convocation  of  the  Council  of  B*v 
in  1431.     More  concessions  followed, ud  to] 
Emperor  at  last  agreed  to  tolerate  the  RoaV 
priests.     Peace  was  established  in  1437.  fit 
Hussites  are  now  merged  in  the  Mohtmi, 
Calvinists,  and  Lutherans.    [Bohkmu.}. 

Hutchinsoniana.— A  school  of  Eagfi* 
divines  early  in  the  eighteenth  centniy,  *■ 
took  their  name  from  John  HotchinAi 
layman  [b.  in   Yorkshire,   16W1  who  hjB 
peculiar  philosophical  and  philological  on* 
ions.     In  1724  he  published  the  first  put* 
his  book  called  Moses's  PrincipU,  in  TB*h» 
attacked  the  doctrine  of  gravitation  •*■• 
lished  in  Newton's  PrineipU.     In  lffl* 
published  the   second    part,  containing  fe 
principles  of  his  Scripture  philosophy.  W 
substance  of    the   Hutchinsonian  theaj* 
that   all   our    ideas  of  divinity  are  fan* 
from  the  ideas  in  nature,  that  natnc  » 
a  standing  picture,  and  Scripture  an  ifln> 
cation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  pactBtlK 
draw  out  the  groat  things  of  God  in  onte 
to  reform  our  mental  conceptions.    To  nam 
this  they  quote  Rom.  i.  20  and  Pa.  IxxslI 
We  cannot  have  any  idea  of  invisible 
till  they  are  pointed  out  to  us  by 
and  for  this  reason  Scripture  is  found  to 
a  language  of  its  own,  which  does  not 
in  words,  but  of  signs  or  figures  taken 
visible  things.     Of  the  great  mystery  of 
Trinity,   the   Hutchinsonians  say  that  tj 
created  substance  of  the  air,  or  heaven,  a  I 
threefold  agency  of  fire,  light,  and  *jaM 
the  enigma  of  the  one  Essence  or  one  J*^*J 
in  three  Persons.    The  unity  of  e«semet Jig 
hibited  by  its  unity  of  substance ;  the  tad 
of  conditions,   fire,   light,    and   spirit  V 
proof  of  this  they  quote  Dent.  iv.  24,  Bj 
xii.  29,  John  i.  9,  Mai.  iv.  2,  Matt.  ii.  1.  % 
philosophic  system    of    the    Hutchinson*! 


c  Hebrew  language,  which, 


n  concealed  truths  which 
1  in  a  typical  sense.  Thus 
if  God,  Elohim,  they  con- 
oun,  indicating  a  plurality 
jodhead  ;  and  its  connoe- 
ir  verb  as  indicating  the 
Essence  under  a  plurality 
ird  ekerubim  was  explained 
of  Divine  construction,  or 
iescribe,  as  far  as  figures 
nity  united  to  the  Deity. 
9  have  bad  amongst  them 
mea — Bi&hopa  Home  and 
:,  Romaine,  etc.  Their 
Archdeacon  Sharp. 

:ii  von,  famous  in  the 
formation,  was  born  ill 
in  Hesse-Cassel,  in  April, 
years  old  he  was  placed  at 
Fulda,  but,  disliking  this 
Erfurt  in  1504.  For  the 
visited  several  university 
became  Doctor  of  Law  at 
'  Wiirtemberg  assassinated 
itten  family,  which  stirred 
;e,  and  he  issued  a  series 
lets  against  the  tyrant, 
rentius  Valla's  treatise  on 
ions  of  Constantine."  He 
Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1518, 
ting  up  a  printing- press, 
gainst  the  Roman  clergy, 
von  Sickingen,  who  waa 
iggle  with  the  Elector  of 
ir  plan  failing  Hutten  fled 
died  in  the  Isleof  Uffnau, 
b,  in  1523,  His  best  known 
■  Otwurorum  Virorum. 


j  at  Wittenberg,  the  most 
n  university ;  a  volumin- 
on-critical  school,  a  repro- 

thenforo,  of  the  old. 
f.  Among  his  works  are  : 
r,  .ir-  dt  Origin*  it  fro- 
rordim  Ecrlrtiarwa  Augui- 
libtrunui,    Sudolpho  Hat- 

folio  [Wittemberg,  1614]; 
"ili  Conrordia ;  Colltgmm 
n/ii  Coii/tt'ionii  Augvttana, 


rtinct  from  the  Hebrew 
lea,  are  probably  as  old  as 
From  the  first  their  use 
>een  restricted  to  public  or 
but  to  have  extended  to 
purposes  also.      Hymns 


5  J  Hym 

may  be  taken  to  include  anything  sung  or 

recited  by  way  of  praise  to  Clod,  whether  in 
a  metrical  or  simply  rhythmical  shape.  The 
Tt  Deum,  the  Gloria  in  Exeriiii,  the  Oltria 
I'atria,  and  the  Ttrtmctut  may  be  instanced, 
among  others,  as  specimens  which  have  come 
down  to  ua,  and  are  still  in  use,  of  the  earlier 
non- metrical  Christian  hymns.  Metrical 
hymns  are  a  later  development.  This  kind 
seems  to  have  sprung  into  existence  in  the 
Eastduringthe  fourth  century — first  in  Syria, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  St.  Ephraim, 
and  then  a  little  lateral  Constantinople,  under 
St.  Chrysoatom.  The  latter  employed  them 
as  convenient  antidotes  to  the  Arianism  which 
was  then  rife,  thinking  that  they  would  im- 
press the  orthodox:  doctrines  firmly  on  the 
minus  of  the  faithful.  Very  similar  was  the 
reason  of  their  introduction  into  the  Western 
Churches,  first  by  8t  Augustine,  and  soon 
afterwards  more  affectively  by  St.  Ambrose 
at  Milan.  Since  that  time  the  singing  of 
metrical  hymns  has  always  formed  a  more  or 
less  prominent  part  of  Christian  worship.  A 
considerable  number  of  hymns  by  Ambrose 
and  his  school  are  still  extant;  and,  besides 
him,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  IYudentius,  and 
Mumertus  of  Vienna,  may  be  mentioned  as 
early  hymn- writers.  At  the  Reformation  Cran- 
mer  seems  at  one  time  to  have  meditated  a 
translation  of  some  of  the  grand  old  Latin 
■  hymns  for  the  use  of  the  English  Church,  and 
!  in  King  Henry's  Primer  [1645]  seven  hymns 
appear,  one  for  each  of  the  hours  of  prayer, 
I  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  custom ; 
but  in  King  Edward's  Primer,  as  also  sub- 
sequently in  the  Reformed  Prayer  Book,  they 
were  discarded,  with  the  single  exception  o'f 
the  Vmi  Creator,  which  is  still  retained  in 
the  Ordinal.  The  Methodist  movement  of 
tbo  eighteenth  century  was  extraordinarily 
prolific  in  the  production  of  hymns  for  both 
public  and  private  use.  It  is  needless  to  do 
more  than  mention  such  names  as  those  of 
Toplady,  Wesley,  Newton,  and  Cowper,  these 
two  last  the  joint  compilers  of  the  well-known 
i"l'c  lion  of  Olney  Eymiu.  Till  compara- 
tively recent  times,  the  only  substitutes  for 
hymns   at    all    generally   recognised    '      " 

English  Church  were  two   r - 

versions  of  the  Psalms,  one  by  I 
and  Hopkins  [1662],  the  other  by  Tate  and 
Brady  [1666],  and  metrical  versions  of  the 
Canticles,  the  lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, etc.,  which  were  allowed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  [1559].  The  religious  revival  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  gradually  restored 
the  primitive  custom,  till  at  the  present  time 
the  singing  of  hymns  forms  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  most  services.  In  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  churches,  a  quaint  and 
rugged  metrical  psalter,  together  with  a  small 
coiiiilidTi  of  versified  paraphrases  of  Holy 
Scripture,  are  still  the  only  forms  of  hymnody 


i  successive  metrical 


From  a  volume  entitled  Ang lican  Hymmilogy, 


by  the  Rev.  James  King,  we  take  some  interest- 
ing facte  concerning  hymns  current  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  He  collected  62  represent- 
ative hymnals  in  present  use  in  the  Church 
of  England,  Ritualistic,  High,  Broad,  and 
Evangelical,  and  treated  these  "m  com- 
mitted, each  member  of  which  could  give  one 
■vote  for  each  hymn  which  it  used."  Ha  thus 
found  that  Hen's  Evening  Hymn  received  51 
suffrages,  and  heads  the  list  of  what  he  calls 
"First-class  Hymns,"  as  thus  judged  by 
papular  suffrage.  He  places  all  in  the  first 
class  which  are  found  in  thirty  hymnals, 
and  Ends  105  of  such.  The  first  ten  in  this 
Order  of  merit  are  Ken's  Evening  Hymn, 
Hark  !  the  herald.  La  Hi  comes.  Rod  of  A  get, 
Abide  with  me.  Awake  my  soul,  Jerusalem  the 
golden,  Jem,  Lover  of  my  tout.  Sun  of  my  twit, 
When  I  survey.  Of  second-rank  hymns,  i.e. 
those  found  in  2U  hymnals,  he  finds  110,  and 
of  third- rank,  found  in  15,  he  reckons  also 
HO.  But,  as  he  points  out,  many  of  the 
hymns  have  not  yet  arrived  at  this  full  popu- 
larity simply  because  they  are  new  and  as 
yet  but  slightly  known,  e.g.  Day  of  wrath, 
O  day  of  mourning,  Dr.  Irons'  magnificent 
translation  of  the  Dies  Ira,  which  heads  the 
second  rank,  but  was  only  published  in  1848, 
or  Weary  of  earth,  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
rank,  not  published  until  ISd.'j.  Of  the  first- 
rank  hymns  he  found  no  less  than  ten  to  be 
the  work  of  Charles  Wesley,  eight  by  Watts, 
seven  each  by  Heber  and  J.  M.  Neilo,  four 
each  by  Doddridge  and  Montgomery,  three 
each  by  Cowper,  Grant,  Milman,  and  Tate  and 


contributing  22,  Watts  comes  next  with  21, 
and  J.  M.  Neale  third  with  17.  Mr.  King 
finds  28  authors  contribute  to  first-rank  hymns 
only,  26  to  second-rank  only,  27  to  third- 
rank  only,  while  14  contribute  to  all  three 
ranks.  These  14  are  Mrs.  Alexander,  4  hymns, 
Caswall  6,  Cowper  7,  Miss  Elliott  6,  Heber  12, 
Keble  7,  Kelly  5,  Lyte  6,  Montgomery  lfl, 
Neale  17,  Newton  8,  Tate  and  Brady  11, 
Walts  21,  C.  Wesley  22. 

Hypatia.— A  learned  lady  in  the  fourth 

century,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matician Thffon  of  Alexandria,  who  gave  lec- 
tures in  Athens  and  Alexandria,  in  the  Platonic 
school.  She  is  said  to  have  been  very  beauti- 
ful, and  virtuous  of  character ;  but  her  corre- 
spondence with  the  Prefect  Orestes  made 
some  of  the  Christians  suspect  her  of  doing 
them  ill  offices  by  keeping  up  the  misunder- 
standing between  Orestes  and  the  Archbishop 
Cyril.  Accordingly,  one  day  on  her  road  home 
from  a  lecture,  a  fanatical  mob,  instigated  by 
Cyril,  set  upon  her,  pulled  her  from  her  chariot, 
and  drugged  her  to  Cesser's  church,  where  they 
barbarously  murdered  her.  She  is  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Charles  Kingsley's  best  novels. 


Hyperdolia.     [Dulu.] 


Hypoataaia  [Or.  hyp*,  "rata 
stasis,  "standing"]. — Sutetana a ni 
that  which  stands  under  another  tkiaj 
its  foundation  or  ground.  Thus,  in  1 
1,  "  Faith  is  the  hypaitaeit  of  Uusg 
for ;  "  in  2  Cor,  iz.  4  it  signuks  a 
firmnttt,  liability.  In  Heb.  L  3  it  ■  i 
person.  The  word  occasioned  rat  i 
between  the  Latin  and  Greek  Chunai 
Greek  Church  took  it  for  the  Araa 
that  there  were  three  hypoataxs  □ 
sence ;  and  the  Latin,  that  there  *• 
hypostasis — that  is,  as  they  said,  bet 
stance  in  three  persons.  St.  Atlas 
conciled  them  by  showing  that  thaj 
same  view,  but  put  it  in  duTara 
There  are  three  Persons  in  the  Goo* 
different  modes  of  existence;  tbersi 
Essence,  because  the  nature  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  not  different  from  ta 
Father. 


stituting  two  natures  in  one  Peraos. 

Hypothetical.— The  form  of  i 
thou  art  not  already  baptised,  N, 
thee  in  the  name.  .  .  "  It  is  called  ij 
or  conditional,  because  the  rubric  seal 
is  to  be  used,  "  if  they  who  bring  tin 
the  church  do  make  such  uncarliini 
the  priest's  questions  as  that  it  cans 
that  the  child  was  baptised  with  ml 
name  of  the  Father,  and  trf  the  So 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

HypsrisrtariaTJ* . — Hereto'  ra  in  t 
century  who,  according  to  St 
Nazianzen,  made  a  mixture  of  1 
Judaism,  and  Christianity  in  their 
They  revered  fire  with  the  Ptgiav, 
the  Sabbath  and  legal  abstinence  fro 
meats  with  the  Jews,  while  thej  pn 
adore  the  Most  High  God  with  Iha  C 
Their  doctrines  were  closely  allied  U 
the  Euchites  and  Meat  " 


Iberian*,  or  the  Georgian  01 

A  very  ancient  and  interesting  r*nf 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  CaneM 
the  conversion  of  that  country  to  Ck 
some  form  of  the  ancient  PenrisD  * 
the  national  religion;  but  in  th 
Constantino  a  Christian  woman, \ 
nun,  being  carried  thither  cantivs 
all  hearts  by  the  piety  and  durst 
life.  A  sick  child  being  brass 
notice,  she  declared  that,  though  i 
was  unavailing,  Christ,  in  whom  st 
was  able  to  heal  it ;  she  prayed  ssj 
the  child  recovered.  The  Quern 
after  taken  ill,  and  sent  for  bar.  8 
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acle- worker,  and  refused 
>  to  pray  for  the  Queen, 

The  King  in  gratitude 

a  rich  present,  but  was 
t  he  could  do  to  reward 
in  her  God.  Some  time 
ited  that  the  King  him- 

forest,  and  vowed  that 
itored  to  his  friends  he 
te  Christians'  God.  He 
le  Church  which  he  thus 
till  now.  In  the  sixth 
s  joined  the  Armenian 
jarating  from  the  Greek, 

returned  to  their  former 
•mained,  maintaining  the 
ng  to  the  practices  of  the 
Church."  When  Georgia 

the  Persians  by  Russia 

a  province  of  the  latter 
Church  was  placed  under 
hority  of  the  Archbishop 
jject  to  the  Holy  Legis- 
io  Russo- Greek  Church, 
y  which  distinguishes  it 
•hes  of  the  Greek  Church 
i  of  children  is  delayed 
year.       Monasteries    are 

of   St.  Basil  being  fol- 

-A    large    party    which 
rch  of  the  East  during 
^hth  centuries,  who  were 
tme    of    Image-breakers, 
$  *■ ;  klaater,  a  *'  breaker"], 
of  Christianity  sensitive 
n  dread  that  the  use  of 
?s  would  lead  Christians 
eathen  usages,  for  there 
s  among  the  heathen  to 
not  offered  and  libations 
i.     Hence  sculpture   was 
nfavourable  eye  by  many 
?    early   days,    who    felt 
iko   the  Jewish   system) 
i    all    sides   by   idolatry, 
was  thus  situated,  there 
a    minority    of    Chris- 
opinion  on   this  subject 
in   our   own    dav,    that 
locently  used  in  churches, 
as   it    would  be   to   wor- 
feeling  operated  towards 
sical   learning.     Gregory 
is  accused  of  destroying 
the  imperial  library  at 
•  the  accusation  is  true  or 
t  ho  had  a  great  aversion 
and  forbade  the  reading 
icted    with     mythology.) 
pture  decoration    among 
ians     was     thus     partly 
it    of  idolatry    going   on 
td  partly  also  no  doubt  by 


that  lingering  of  Judaism  by  which  the 
Eastern  Churches  especially  were  so  long  in- 
fluenced. It  also  seems  to  have  been  com- 
bined with  a  reverent  fear  of  debasing  our 
ideas  of  the  object  of  worship,  by  what  must 
necessarily  be  an  imperfect  representation  of 
it.  So  the  Council  of  Elvira,  in  Spain,  decreed, 
a.d.  306,  "  That  no  images  should  be  in  tho 
church,  lest  that  which  is  worshipped  and 
adored  should  be  painted  on  the  walls ; "  and 
hence  the  representation  of  our  Lord  in  the 
paintings  which  decorate  the  walls  of  the 
Catacombs  under  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  a 
shepherd,  or  by  some  Christian  version  of  a 
heathen  myth,  as  in  the  figure  of  Apollo. 
Yet,  very  early,  paintings  and  statues  did 
exist,  which  show  that  this  feeling  was  not 
universal.  Irenes  us  speaks  of  statues  of  our 
Lord  (which  he  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  Pontius  Pilate)  without 
any  reprobation.  Eusebius  speaks  of  bronze 
statues  of  our  Lord  and  the  Syrophcenician 
woman,  which  he  had  seen  standing  at  Caasarea 
Philippi ;  and,  though  he  had  some  doubt  as 
to  their  identity,  does  not  even  hint  that  the 
use  of  such  figures  was  reprehensible.  He 
also  says  that  he  had  seen  paintings  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  our  Lord ;  and  the  tradi- 
tion that  St.  Luke  was  a  painter,  and  that 
he  had  painted  portraits  of  our  Lord  and  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  as  old  as  the  fifth 
century.  In  the  same  century  also  Paulinus, 
Bishop  of  Nola,  caused  the  walls  of  his 
cathedral  to  be  decorated  with  paintings  of 
Script uro  subjects,  and  Prudentius,  the  great 
Christian  poet  of  that  age,  refers  in  one  of 
his  hymns  to  similar  paintings.  There  was, 
however,  sufficient  ground  for  opposition  to 
the  religious  use  of  sculpture  in  the  opinions 
of  Christians  of  early  ages,  to  form  a  large 
basis  for  party-quarrelling  and  fanaticism  after 
the  first  causes  which  had  influenced  these 
opinions  had  passed  away.  Here  and  there  a 
bishop  was  found  whose  personal  feelings  on 
the  subject  overcame  his  official  discretion. 
Epiphanius,  the  Bishop  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus, 
tore  down  the  chancel  door-curtain  of  a 
church  because  it  was  embroidered  with  "  the 
figure  of  Christ,  or  some  other  saint,"  he  did 
not  observe  which,  and  he  thought  it  was 
"  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  to 
have  the  figuro  of  a  man  hanging  in  the 
Church  of  Christ;"  though  how  ho  made 
out  his  Scriptural  justification  for  his  conduct 
the  bishop  has  not  left  on  record.  This 
was  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  In 
the  beginning  of  tho  seventh  we  find  Severus, 
Bishop  of  Marseilles,  destroying  all  the  images 
which  came  within  reach,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  his  flock ;  on  which  Gregory  the  Great 
shrewdly  told  him  that  to  worship  images 
was  undoubtedly  wrong,  and  he  hoped  none 
of  his  people  would  do  so ;  "  but,"  he  added, 
with  a  touch  of  gentle  sarcasm,  "  you  should 
have  kept  the  images,  brother,  and  prevented 
the  people  from  worshipping  them. 
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Party  spirit  and  fanaticism  on  both  sides 
reached  their  height,  however,  in  the  eighth 
century.  Since  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  the  Lower,  or 
Greek  Empire  had  been  maintained  in  the 
East,  over  which  the  Einporor  Leo  III.,  sur- 
named  "  the  Isaurian,"  was  reigning  in  the 
year  730.  This  Emperor  was  so  infatuated 
against  the  use  of  images,  or  was  so  under 
the  influence  of  others  who  were,  that  his 
conduct  caused  Italy,  Venice,  and  Ravenna 
to  relinquish  the  nominal  allegiance  which 
they  had  hitherto  acknowledged  to  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  they  refused  to  pay  tribute  any 
longer.  Even  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
and  his  clergy  remonstrated  against  his  violent 
edict  for  the  removal  of  images.  Leo,  who 
had  boon  a  common  soldier,  was  also  very 
ignorant,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  ignor- 
ance, very  obstinate ;  he  deposed  the  Patriarch, 
slaughtered  the  people  when  they  tried  to 
preserve  the  sculptured  decorations  of  their 
churches,  was  defeated  before  Ravenna  in 
his  endeavour  to  recover  Italy,  and  ended  by 
leaving  a  legacy  of  bitterness  to  his  family 
and  the  Church. 

The  son  of  Leo,  Constantine  Copronymus, 
was  as  furious  an  iconoclast  as  his  father. 
He  assembled  a  council  of  Eastern  bishops, 
338  in  number,  at  Constantinople,  which 
ordered  that  all  images  and  paintings  were  to 
be  destroyed;  every  bishop  or  clergyman 
thereafter  possessing  any  was  to  be  deposed, 
and  lay  offenders,  after  being  excommuni- 
cated, were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  civil 
power  for  further  punishment. 

This  destructive  spirit  was  fostered  by 
several  successive  emperors,  till  at  last  a 
recoil  took  place,  when  thirty-two  years 
afterwards,  in  786,  a  council  on  the  subject 
met  at  Nicsea,  which  is  known  as  the  Second 
(or  Doutero-)  Niceno  Council.  At  this  council 
the  proceedings  of  its  iconoclast  predecessor 
were  reversed,  and  the  defence  of  images 
was  carried  to  so  extravagant  a  length  as 
to  secure  for  the  Doutero-Nicene  Council 
the  unenviable  fame  of  having  officially 
introduced  and  sanctioned  the  practice  of 
image-worship.  Probably  it  was  carried  to 
this  extreme  by  the  desire  to  avoid  the 
Judaism  which  so  influenced  the  Eastern 
Churches,  and  the  Mahometanism  which  was 
beginning  to  overrun  them;  both  Jews  and 
Mahometans  exhibiting  their  bitter  hostility 
to  Christ  by  a  special  hatred  of  His  image 
and  the  images  of  His  saints.  The  extrava- 
gant recoil  of  the  image  defenders  was 
resisted  by  many  in  the  Western  world,  who 
wished  to  maintain  that  medium  course  of 
keeping  the  images  without  worshipping 
them,  which  had  been  recommended  by  St. 
Gregory.  The  bishops  and  nobles  of  England 
protested  against  image  worship.  Alcuin,  the 
greatest  scholar  of  his  age  (a  Yorkshireman), 
wrote  ajrainst  it,  and  influenced  his  pupil, 
Charlemagne,  to  oppose  Borne  on  the  subject, 


and  to  hold  provincial  couneflsat  Farii,FnaV| 
fort,   Mayence,  and  other  places,  in 
image- worship  was  condemned.  Therein 
room  for  doubting  whether  the  dispirit  1 
tween  the  Deutero-Nicene  Council  ind 
who    wished    sculpture   to   be  ieUfoai 
churches  was  really  more  than  a  coots!  i 
words,  as  it  seems  incredible  that  anndieiM 
bishops  should  agree  together  in 
a  usage  so  distinctly  forbidden  ai  the ; 
worship  of   that  which  is  not  Goi 
obscurity  which  hangs  about  our  own ' 
lish   word   "  worship "   (as  in  the 
service,  "With  my  body  I  thee 
where    certainly  no    idolatry  is  ii 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  may  be  tm\ 
charity  in  respect  to  this  council  ;iad 
singular  passion  which  multitudes  of 
wise  good  Christians  have  shown  for  tat 
of  images  and  paintings  in  acts  of 
may,  perhaps,  bear  a  charitable 
on  some  analogous  ground,  if  it  csaatt! 
explained  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  at  ir 
tainly  seems  impossible  to  explain  it 

The    iconoclast    controversy  was  oat 
the  means  by  which  the  last  link 
Rome    had    been   politically  bound  to 
East    was   broken;    and   very  little 
siastical   intercourse  was  maintained 
wards.      It  remained    for   another 
versy,  that  respecting  the  "double 
sion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  to  raise 
fire  into  flame,  and  to  break  asunder] 
and  Western  Christendom,  so  that  tfaeyi 
again  have  been  wedded  together  in  < 
union. 

Zconolatra  or  Iconolaters.-^ 

who  worship  images.  A  name  applied  byl 
Iconoclasts.  From  icon,  "  an  image** ' 
latrcuo,  "  1  worship/' 

Iconostasis.— A  screen  need  ia 
churches   corresponding   in  position  to 
altar-rails,  but  so  formed  as  to  cooMtT 
altar  from  the  congregation.    Only  the  <  " 
are  permitted  to  enter  within  the^spacil 
hidden,  in  accordance  with  the  " 
torn  of  keeping  the  Holy  of  Holies  »i 
as  only  to  be  entered  by  the  higb  pns* 
iconostasis  is  so  called'  because  it »  f* 
with  sacred  pictures   (Icons).    [See 
Church.] 

Idealists.— That  class  of  tbink* 
place  the  first  beginnings  of  all 
self-consciousness.    The  dictum  of  D*( 
"Cogito,  ergo  sum,**  is  the  founditi*J 
idealism,  superior  to  all  sensation  or    ~" 
tion  of  the  material  world.    The 
derived  from  this  principle  were 
various.    In  some  cases  it  led  to  the  J 
an  infinite  Being  in  whom  all  inteffigjS*] 
centred,  man  and  nature  are  absorbed  • 
Being,  human  freedom  is  lost  in  an  < 
fate,    God    Himself   loses    His 
and  becomes  synonymous  with  the 
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tat  this  philosophy  of  self- 
kb  [q.v.]  put  forth  his 
ted  all  knowledge  in  sen- 
fhich  seemed  to  put  out  of 

of  absolute  goodness  and 
to  mere  expediency.     The 

much  to  do  with  the  scep- 
v.]  and  called  forth  the  keen 
tz  [q.v.]  The  greatest  of  all 
ant  [q.v.],  who  investigated 
right,  honesty,  and  courage, 
>f    consciousness    and    the 

notions.      His   principles 

to  atheistic  conclusions  by 
>m  whose  system  not  only 
seemed  to  disappear,  land- 
negation,  but  driving  him 
lity  of  it  to  reaction,  which 
re  him  to  Christian  belief. 
9W8  of  Hegel  [q.v.]  as  of 

found  under  their  names.] 

still  prevail  in  Germany, 
between  Atheism  and  Pan- 
tive  reality  of  Christianity 
die  one  class  substitutes  for 
ries  of  a  Christianity  which 

free  from  the  trammels  of 
mother  arrives  at  the  con- 
i  one  with  the  universe,  lost 
[ion  which  attracts  no  love 
are,  which  clothes  with  its 
dness  of  infidelity.  There 
a  better  side  of  Idealism, 

which  cannot,  any  more 
system  of  thought,  always 
dge     complete     in     every 

a  consciousness  still,  that 
ie  soul   of   man.     "  I  will 

Lord  God  will  say  unto 
I  Idealism,  and  it  is  a  very 
\,  one  not  to  be  broken. 

lis  word  has  several  appli- 
:al  language.  [1].  It  is  used 
man  philosophers,  as  Fichte 
xpress  the  sameness  of  God 
[2].  It  is  appliod  in  a  totally 
rthodox  writers,  e.g.  Bishop 
the  continuity  of  the  indi- 
tages,  whether  in  this  world 
particles  of  the  human  body 
,  yet  the  man  remains  con- 
e  same  person  that  he  was 
Sutler  founds  his  argument 
spite  of  all  changes  which 
the  conscious  identity  will 
ird  use,  which  perhaps  may 
red  worth  mentioning,  is 
ct  of  our  day,  which  holds 
nee  are  the  descendants  of 
Israel,  and  this  opinion  is 
"The  Identity." 

term  applied  to  the  endea- 
belief  in  the  spiritual  truths 
th  rejection  of  all  the  mira- 
and  the  greater  portion  of 


the  rest.  The  writer  who  first  presented  this 
theory  in  a  complete  and  systematic  form  was 
David  Strauss  [q.v.],  who  professed  to 
subject  the  New  Testament  to  an  analysis 
which  should  precipitate  all  erroneous  matter, 
and  leave  the  true  essence  of  Christianity  in 
a  pure  state.  Such  a  method  started  from  the 
assumption  that  all  miracles  are  incredible,  as 
contrary  both  to  philosophical  principles  and 
to  experience.  But  this  assumption  being 
made,  the  belief  in  miracles  had  to  be 
accounted  for,  and  this  the  Ideologist  pro- 
fessed to  do.  He  would  rip  in  pieces  the 
forms  in  which  they  were  presented,  and 
explain  the  real  significance  of  the  narratives. 
He  had  no  misgiving  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  show  that  the  narratives  were  myths 
as  regards  the  letter,  but  were  nevertheless  to 
be  treated  with  respect  as  symbols  of  true 
ideas.  The  facts  did  not  occur,  save  in  inner  hu- 
man consciousness,  but  were  in  fact  aspirations 
after,  and  presentiments  of,  eternal  realities. 
Now  this  was  a  very  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  older  sceptical  method,  which  denied 
the  miracles  on  the  very  ground  that 
the  doctrines  which  they  were  declared  to 
attest  were  repulsive  to  the  moral  conscious- 
ness. Thus  the  sceptic  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  on  the  ground  that  it  is  at 
variance  with  the  true  notion  of  God ;  whereas 
the  Ideologist  declared  that  there  is  in  the 
breast  of  man  such  a  need  felt  of  atone- 
ment, that  the  death  of  Christ  was  invested 
by  human  imagination  with  the  attributes  of 
a  Divine  sacrifice.  It  was  the  need  felt  within 
the  soul  of  men  everywhere  which  led  them 
to  take  one  noble  and  beautiful  hero,  such  as 
Strauss  always  declared  Christ  to  be,  and  to 
attach  to  him  a  mythic  Incarnation,  repre- 
senting union  with  God,  and  in  fact  all  the 
cardinal  beliefs  of  religion. 

Such  an  admission,  that  Christian  principles 
are  in  union  with  the  instincts  of  human 
nature,  was  at  least  a  blow  delivered  at  the 
very  centre  of  the  old  scepticism.  But  it 
was  retorted  that  there  are,  and  always  have 
been,  men  who  reject  Christian  doctrines, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  be  the  invention 
of  the  human  mind.  The  very  existence  of 
Scepticism  is  an  argument  against  the  first 
principles  of  the  Ideologist.  The  Christian 
doctrine  teaches  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  chance,  that  all  facts  are,  as  the  Materialist 
contends,  the  concrete  results  of  some  absolute 
principle,  some  unseen  and  general  law  which 
cannot  be  broken.  Every  event  is  "  a  link  in 
a  chain,  which,  according  to  Materialists,  had 
no  beginning,  and  will  have  no  end ;  which, 
according  to  Theists,  is  fastened  by  each  ex- 
tremity to  the  throne  of  God."  But  all  men 
confess  that  the  application  of  this  law  is  so 
mysterious  that,  so  far  from  our  being  able  to 
foretell  the  course  of  events,  we  are  utterly 
confounded  with  the  sequence  of  them  in 
secular  history,  and  in  personal  life.  "  Nothing 
is  so  probable  as  the  unlikely,"  is  a  paradox 
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which  has  become  a  truism.  And  the  reason 
is  first  of  all  that  "  the  ideal,"  in  the  words  of 
Hegel,  "is  never  realised."  Or,  as  Hooker 
puts  it,  "  All  things  besides,  God  excepted, 
vary  somewhat  in  possibility  which  as  yet 
they  are  not  in  act."  The  Ideologist  is  baffled 
by  the  contradictions  of  fact,  the  Christian 
finds  an  explanation  of  them  in  the  revelation 
of  the  Bible.  And  though  it  is  certain  that 
man  could  never  have  discovered  for  himself 
the  facts  and  doctrines  there  displayed,  yet, 
as  Coleridge  has  demonstrated,  when  they 
are  revealed  to  us  from  without,  the  spirit 
of  man  is  able  to  examine  them,  and  to  find 
that  they  fulfil  all  the  conditions,  and  to 
assent  to  them  as  true.  [See  these  principles 
worked  out  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Canon 
F.  C.  Cook  in  Aids  to  Faith,  pp.  133-146.] 

Idolatry. — The  word  idol  in  Greek  signi- 
fied originally  an  "image"  or  "phantom,"  and 
had  no  connection  with  the  idea  of  worship. 
It  was  a  fancy  of  the  mind,  as  opposed  to  a 
reality  [Plato,  Phado].  Lord  Bacon  uses  the 
word  in  the  same  sense  in  his  famous  enu- 
meration of  the  four  classes  of  idols.  Secondly, 
the  Greeks  used  the  word  to  represent  a  like- 
ness, whether  by  picture,  or  sculpture,  or 
stage  representation.  The  Old  Testament 
Septuagint  is  the  first  book  to  take  the  word 
in  a  bad  sense — that  of  an  image  used  as  an 
object  of  worship.  The  Second  Command- 
ment forbade  such  worship,  and  even  the 
making  of  any  image  [Deut.  iv.  12,  15-181 
The  idolatry  into  which  the  Jews  fell  through 
following  the  example  of  the  surrounding 
nations  is  chronicled  for  us  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. It  came  utterly  to  an  end  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  The  word  idolatry, 
which  is  a  Christian,  not  a  classical,  word  [1 
Cor.  x.  14 ;  Gal.  v.  20  :  Col.  iii.  5  ;  1  Pot.  iv.  3J, 
conveyed  to  a  Jew  of  the  Christian  era  an 
idea  as  hateful  as  to  a  Christian.  A  few  cen- 
turies elapsed  before  Christians  would  have 
tolerated  any  images  in  their  places  of  wor- 
ship. Then  appeared  symbols,  such  as  the 
Dove,  the  Good  Shepherd,  as  found  in  the 
Roman  catacombs.  Probably  the  cross  was 
in  use  from  the  first,  but  the  crucifix  came 
much  later.  Whether  the  use  of  images  in 
churches  leads  to  idolatry,  is  a  question  in 
dispute  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants. The  use  of  figures  in  sculpture  and 
stained  glass  windows  is  declared  by  some  to  be 
not  compatible  with  the  letter  of  the  Second 
Commandment,  but  a  Protestant  as  decided  as 
Dr.  Arnold  declared  that  the  Incarnation  sot 
aside  that  letter,  for  God  came  "  in  the  like- 
ness of  sinful  flesh."  Protestants  hold  that 
there  is  still  a  great  danger  in  setting  up 
images  in  churches  of  superstitious  use,  and  of 
confusing  a  symbol,  harmless  in  the  abstract, 
until  it  becomes  a  fetish.     [Iconoclasts.] 

Ignatius,  St.  [A.  27,  d.  107].— One  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  and  a  martyr  early  in  the 
second  century.    He  was  Bishop  of  Antioch 


for  forty  years  [a.d.  67-107].  i 
tradition  declared  him  to  be  the  d 
our  Lord  took  into  His  arms  [Matt. 

About  the  year  107,  soon  after  th 
St.  John,  the  Emperor  Trajan  visit 
on  his  way  to  Armenia.  As  m 
arrived  in  the  city  there  seems  to 
either  a  sudden  alarm  or  an  actual  < 
ment  of  persecution;  and,  the  aj 
practically  interpreted  the  sayir 
Lord,  "  The  good  shepherd  giveth 
the  sheep,"  by  appearing  before  th 
and  endeavouring,  by  his  own  eat 
martyrdom,  to  draw  off  attention 
flock,  and  so  save  their  lives.  Tra 
examined  the  aged  saint,  accusi] 
wickedness  in  professing  a  religio 
to  the  commands  of  Caesar,  and  in 
others  to  do  so  to  their  destruction 
man  claimed  the  name  of  Theo 
God-bearer,  and  said  that  since  he 
within  him — doubtless  referring  to 
*  *  Stronger  is  He  that  is  in  yon  th 
is  in  the  world  " — wicked  spirits  hi 
from  him,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  < 
such  a  manner  for  refusing  to  wo 
false  gods  which  were  nothing  else  ti 
spirits.  When  Trajan  asked  for  ai 
tion  of  "bearing  Christ,"  Ignati 
"  There  is  but  one  God,  who  mi 
and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  t 
them ;  and  one  Jesus  Christ,  Hi 
gotten  Son,  whose  kingdom  may 
Trajan  knew  the  story  of  oar  '. 
asked,  "  His  kingdom,  do  you  an 
crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate? 
thou  carry,  then,  Him  who  ww 
within  thee  ?  "  And  when  Ignatiai 
"I  do,  for  it  is  written,  I  will 
them,  and  walk  in  them,"  the  En 
nounced  his  condemnation,  as  hi 
fessed  himself  a  disciple  of  the 
and  commanded  that  he  should 
to  Rome,  there  to  be  thrown  to  ' 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  pet 
holy  man  heard  his  sentence,  and 
"  I  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  that  Thoah 
safed  thus  to  honour  me." 

It  was  a  weary  journey  for  an 
How  long  it  took  we  are  not 
Ignatius  was  so  old  and  ham 
the  ten  soldiers  who  had  chug 
were  constrained  to  make  it  as  sfl 
could,  and  rested  for  some  tin* 
on  their  way.  When  at  Smyni 
Bishop  wrote  letters  to  the  B 
five  other  Churches,  who  had  sent  I 
all  they  could — their  loving  q 
and  whom  he  specially  exhorted  BS 
any  attempt  to  rescue  him.  At  I 
met  Polycarp,  and  after  he  had  red 
to  gain  strength  for  another  staged 
led  him  on  to  Troaa,  where  he  wti 
with  the  good  news  that  no  forth! 
tion  had  taken  place  at  Antioch  si 
left,  and  that  therefore  the  purj 
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had  been  answered.    In  spite  of 
re  which  open  sympathy  with  a  con- 
Christian  must  have  entailed,   the 
if  the  well-known  old  Bishop  was 
triumph   the  whole   way.      And 
ie  warmth  of  friends,  nor  this  pro- 
of the    pain  and  expectation  of 
n  daunted  him.     "  Whether  fire, 
rasa,  or  the  assault  of  wild  beasts 
let  all  come,"  said  he,  "  so  that  I 
Christ." 

inst  have  been  a  very  short  time  to 
r  he  came  to  Rome.  On  Dec. 
,  the  people  were  collected  in  the 
Amphitheatre  (now  called  the 
to  witness  the  athletic  sports, 
I  gladiatorial  fights,  in  which  the 
o  delighted.  It  was  made  known 
Smperor  had  sent  them  a  prisoner 
•  sport,  and  there  arose  an  impatient 
hristians  to  the  lions,"  as  a  signal 

>  be  brought  out.  Then  this  white- 
id  harmless  old  man  of  eighty  or 

led  into  the  midst  of  the  arena, 
to  pieces  by  the  uncaged  beasts 

eyes  of  all  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
tome.  As  he  had  prayed  that  it 
Ignatius  died  almost  instantly,  and 
friends  came  in  the  evening,  after 
t"  was  over,  and  the  amphitheatre 
its  spectators,  they  found  only  two 
flawed  bones  to  gather  up  and  carry 
ntioch. 

•itings  of  this  Father  have  been  a 
keen  controversy.  The  translation 
by  Archbishop  Wake,  and  which  is 
essible  through  Hone's  Apocryphal 
unent,  comprised  seven  Epistles,  viz., 
thesians,  the  Magnesians,  the  Tral- 

Romans,  the  Philadelphians,  the 
is,  and  to  Polycarp.  To  these 
i  added  six  others,  and  this  aug- 
)llection  is  called  by  critics  '*  The 
f  the  Long  Recension  ;  "  they  were 

>  Ignatius,"  "Ignatius  to  Mary," 
Tarsians,"   "  Philippians,"   "An- 

"  "  Hero."  It  has,  however,  been 
ted   that  these  were  forgeries  of 

the  fourth  century.  But  a  chal- 
also  raised  against  the  other  seven, 
round  that  the  view  of  episcopacy 
writer  of  them  holds  belongs  to  a 
\  than  the  second  century.  This 
i  greatly  strengthened  by  the  dis- 

a  Syriac  copy,  now  in  the  British 
which  only  contains  three  of  the 
riz.  to  Polycarp,  to  the  Ephesians, 
omans,  and  which  was  edited  and 
by  the  late  Canon  Cureton  in  1845. 
Down  as  The  Short  Recension.  It 
rly  taken  up  by  some  scholars, 
igerly  repudiated  by  others,  who 
d  that  Cureton's  was  merely  a 
lition.  In  consequence,  the  present 
tiahop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
>een  engaged  in  a  Commentary  on 


St.  Paul's  Epistles,  turned  aside,  and  gave 
many  years  to  "  the  Apostolic  Fathers."  In 
1885  he  published  the  result  of  his  labours  on 
Ignatius  and  Polycarp  in  three  goodly 
volumes,  and  it  is  probably  the  most  learned 
and  exhaustive  critical  treatise  which  has  ap- 
peared in  this  century.  No  mystery  is  left 
unsolved,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  seven 
Epistles,  or  The  Middle  Recension,  is  established 
beyond  controversy. 

The  central  idea  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius 
may  be  expressed  in  the  words  "  One  Faith." 
And  that  with  him  is  the  historical  Christianity 
of  the  Gospel  in  continual  activity  in  the  lives 
of  men.  He  quotes  the  New  Testament  as  of 
equal  authority  with  the  Old,  prefacing  his 
quotations  with  "it  is  written."  The  Eucharist 
is  with  him  the  centre  of  Christian  worship. 
He  is  the  first  writer  to  use  the  expression 
•«  Catholic  Church." 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Calendar,  St.  Ignatius 
was  commemorated  on  Dec.  17th ;  in  the 
Roman  it  is  Feb.  1st. 

Ignatius  Loyola.    [Loyola.] 

Ignorance,  in  theological  language,  is 
the  want  of  knowledge  in  one  who  might 
have  acquired  it,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  "Nescience,"  which  merely  implies 
absence  of  knowledge.  Ignorance  is  distin- 
guished by  writers  on  casuistry  into  many 
grades.  Thus  a  man  may  hold  altogether 
false  opinions  through  his  bad  education  or 
through  circumstances  which  are  none  of  his 
own  making.  Ho  errs,  not  because  he  intends 
or  wishes  to  do  so,  but  because  he  knows  no 
better.  He  does  not  sin  against  light.  This 
is  defined  as  "  invincible  ignorance."  But  it 
is  clear  that  in  matters  so  all-important  as  the 
soul's  health,  it  is  incumbent  on  every  man  to 
learn,  as  far  as  he  has  opportunity,  the  prin- 
ciples of  faith  and  practice,  and  therefore  he 
who  holds  false  opinions  or  possesses  evil 
habits,  because  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  facts  and 
arguments  which  piess  themselves  upon  him, 
is  culpable,  and  hence  we  have  distinctions 
of  "  simply  vincible,"  of  "crass," of  "affected" 
ignorance.  By  the  latter  is  to  be  understood 
the  wilful  state  of  blindness  to  truth  in  which 
a  man  remains  for  the  very  purpose  of  sin- 
ning the  more  freely,  "  loving  darkness  rather 
than  light  because  his  deeds  are  evil."  Such 
ignorance,  far  from  exculpating,  aggravates 
sin.  It  is  clear  that  the  various  kinds  of 
ignorance  here  named  do  not  all  spring  from 
the  same  root.  In  some  cases  it  is  an  intel- 
lectual shortcoming.  "  Want  of  ideas,"  or 
failure  to  discover  the  connection  of  the  ideas 
which  wo  have,  or  again,  of  following  them 
out  to  their  conclusions — these  are  the  causes 
to  which  Locke  traces  ignorance,  and  all 
these  are  clearly  errors  of  the  intellect ;  but 
when  tho  will  enters  in,  and  we  do  not  believe 
because  belief  would  interfere  with  our 
pleasure  or  convenience,  that  is  a  sin  of  the 
heart.    And  it  is  this  which  men  need  to  be 
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warned  of,  bo  prone  arc  we  to  spiritual  ano- 
dynes. And  no  subject  is  there  on  which  it 
behoves  us  to  be  so  wary  in  our  judgments  of 
others.  God  only  can  judge  where  involun- 
'  tary  and  culpable  ignorance  are  divided  in 
each  case. 

IgHOnuttlna>  was  the  name  given  to  a 
community  formed  in  France  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  by  an  Abbot,  Bap- 
tiste  de  la  Salle.  The  object  was  to  give  free 
instruction  to  the  poor,  both  on  secular  and 
religious  subjects.  When  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled  from  France  in  1764,  the  Ignorant- 
inea,  having  adopted  their  views,  continued 
to  teach  them  till  they  themselves  were  ex- 
pelled twenty-six  years  afterwards.  They 
did  not  remain  long  in  exile,  but  were  re- 
called by  Napoleon.  It  is  said  that  they  now 
number  about  ten  thousand. 

I.H.S.— One  of  the  commonest  and  oldest 
symbols  used  in  Christian  worship.  Three 
explanations  have  been  given  of  the  meaning 
of  the  three  letters:  [1]  That  they  are  the 
initials  of  the  Latin  In  hoc  tigno  (vinct), 
the  writing  which  the  Roman  Emperor  Con- 
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light  that  appeared  to  him  in  the  huai 
This  interpretation  may  be  dismissed  at  once 
as  unlikely.  [2]  That  they  are  the  initials  of 
Jhw,  flemitium  Balrater ;  ("Jesus,  the 
Saviour  of  men  "].  This  is  perhaps  the  idea 
generally  current,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  at 
toast  the  prevalent  interpretation  now ;  but 
its  historical  accuracy  is  not  so  certain. 
[3]  That  they  are  the  first  three  letters  of 
the  Greek  IHCOTC  [Jesual,  in  which  case 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  middle  letter  H  is  I 
really  the  Greek  capital  letter  tla  (long  <).  , 
The  consideration  that  the  other  chief  mono- 
gram, which  was  what  Constantino  had  in- 
scribed on  the  labarum  (or  standard  of  the 
cross) ,  viz.  o  was  in  Greek  characters,  and 
was  lakon  'T-  from  our  Lord's  other  most 
usual  name,  viz.  Clirint,  perhaps  favours  this 
third  viow.  I.II.S.  within  a  circle  of  rays, 
is  the  favourite  device  of  the  Order  of 
Jesuits. 

Udefonsos,  St.,  Bishop  of  Toledo,  whs 
born  there  in  607.  He  escaped  from  home  to 
the  Monastery  of  Agli,  in  632  was  ordained 
Deacon,  and  was  afterwards  made  Abbot;  in  i 
this  capacity  he  attended  the  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Councils  of  Toledo  1653  and  656], 
and  in  657  succeeded  Eugenius  II.  ns 
Bishop  of  his  native  place.  He  died  on 
Jan.  23rd,  667,  and  is  said  by  hia  writings 
to  have  greatly  conduced  to  the  adoration  of 
the  Virgin  in  Spain. 

Ulnmin&ti [" the  enlightened  oriel"]' — 
[1]  In  ancient  times  the"  baptised  were  some- 
times so  called,  because  in  the  baptism  of  adults 
a  lighted  lapur  was  put  into  their  bands  as  a 
symbol  of  the  light  of  faith  and  grate  of 
which  they  were  now  possessed.      This  was 


not,  however,  a  primitive  carton, 
fanatical  sects  aasnmed  this  nunswt 
the  first  in  Spain  towards  the  clone 
toenth  century,  the  other  in  Frmc 
century  later.  As  is  intimated  by  tl 
they  both  claimed  special  i  1 1  iimin 
insight  into  spiritual  and  divine  a 
The  Spaniards  included  under  the 
charged  by  the  Inquisition  with  a 
that  by  assiduous  prayer  and  cos 
they  had  become  most  closely  unit 
and  that  thereby  they  had  attain 
degree  of  perfection  that  Uuy  stM 
neither  of  the  Church's  sacraments 
forming  good  work*.  $.  Aftertbsi 
of  these  men,  a  similar  form  of  hem 
in  France.  Their  founder,  Anthoi 
proclaimed  that  a  system  of  doctrh 
tice  had  been  revealed  to  him  th 
and  superseded  the  whole  of  Christ 
that  by  it  men  would  soon  so  I 
saints  and  teachers  of  Christend 
posseaaioD  of  the  Divine  spirit  an 
that  there  would  be  no  more  need  I 
gioua  orders  or  other  Christian  i 
[3]  A  secret  society,  half  religioi 
political,  was  also  so  called,  which  i 
in  1776  by  Adam  Weiahaupt,  s  pra 
University  of  Ingolitadt,  in  Bai 
society  was  modelled  on  that  of  I 
and  was  started  as  a  means  for  gn 
founder's  ambitious  schemes  of  i 
formed  classes  of  novices  in  1 
Munich,  the  Tyrol,  and  eUmrhan 
managed  to  keep  in  due  order, 
into  no  further  developments  until 
the  acquisition  of  Baron  Adolf  ' 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  socis 
connection  was  established  with 
masons.  Three  classed  were  fan 
the  novices  who  were  styled  Mr 
of  the  Freemasons  or  Scotch  kai 
the  pupils  in  the  small  and  great : 
and  tbe  society  began  to  spread  ' 
1784  WeishauptandVonKniggel 
veiling,  both  wanting  to  be  Sti 
and  in  the  same  year  a  decree 
forbidding  all  a 


ised  body,    though    isolated   dm 

lingered  on  here  and  there  for  aoa 

ImigN  in  OhWOlUst.  [£ 

Imam  signifies  in  Arabic  th 
Atitiita  in  Greek,  a  "leader"  or' 
This  general  signification  is  pari 
plied  by  the  Mnaaulmans  by  way 
to  him  whs  is  head  of  their  coaj 
the  mosques,  who  has  impuisa 
among  the  Mahometans  both  ■ 
spiritualities  and  temporalities, 
bowever,  subordinate  Imam*  hi  I 
Turkey  who  represent  the  chid 
only  in  matters  of  religion.  Wsl 
of   the   J** 
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leaning  is  always  restrained 
accessor  of  Mahomet,  who  is 
t  of  secular  and  sacred  juris- 
er  of  authority  being  lodged 
on.  For  this  reason  the  Ma- 
that  their  pretended  prophet 
on  and  legislation  given  him 
Hoses,  and  not  on  that  of  the 
glared  His  kingdom  was  not 
consequence  of  these  preten- 

took  the  title  and  performed 
he  Imam.    The  Mahometans 

agreed  concerning  the  dig- 
Some  hold  the  Imamate  to 
rine  right,  and  fixed  like  the 
>d  to  one  family.  TheSchiitea, 
li,  maintain  that  it  belongs 
La  family,  Ali  being  the  sole 
ir  of  Mahomet ;  so  they  will 
-son  for  the  head  of  religion 
e  his  descent  in  a  direct  line 
am.  There  have  been,  accord - 
en  Imams,  and  they  look  for 
to  more  who  will  be  the  last, 
ns  declare  that  the  office  is 
y  tied  to  genealogy  and  de- 
r  its  passing  from  one  family 
j  Imams  belonging  to  parti- 
i  like  our  parish  priests ;  they 
iblic  liturgy. 

e  Conception. — The  doc- 
the  Church  of  Rome  that 
y  was  conceived  and  born 
t  of  original  sin.  The  Festi- 
eption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
1  to  be  observed  about  the 
but  the  date  of  its  celebra- 
fixed  till  1439,  when  the 
3  appointed  Dec.  8th  for  that 
iaid  to  have  been  instituted 
.rchbishop  Anselm,  in  grati- 
servation  of  the  Conqueror's 
storm ;   its  observance  was 

I  by  the  Council  of  Oxford, 

II  retained  in  our  Calendar 
k-letter  days." 

i  the  Immaculate  Conception 
t  by  Peter  Lombard  about 
strenuously  opposed  by  St. 
s  recommended  as  *'  a  pious 
3  Council  of  Basle.  It  was 
d  an  article  of  faith  until 
when  Pope  Pius  IX.  pub- 
1  Incffabilis  Deus,"  declaring 
ed  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  first 
nception,  by  a  singular  privi- 
of  the  omnipotent  God,  in 
lerits  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
ind,  was  preserved  immacu- 
n  of  original  sin." 

.     [Baptism.] 

;y. — "  They  are  not  to  be 
Eighth  Article  of  the  Church 
lich  feign  that  the  old  fathers 


[i.e.  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament]  did 
look  only  for  transitory  promises."  We  shall 
see  immediately  that  there  is  good  ground 
for  this  assertion  of  the  Article.  But  it  is  no 
less  true  that  the  doctrine  of  Immortality 
takes  a  very  subordinate  place  in  the  theology 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Bishop  Warburton,  in  his  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses,  expressly  uses  the  argument,  that  Moses 
was  able  to  attest  that  his  doctrine  came  from 
(rod  by  appealing  to  the  temporal  instincts  of 
the  people.  Length  of  life  and  worldly  pros- 
perity were  the  promised  rewards  of  obedience. 
But  even  in  the  Pentateuch  there  are  not 
wanting  indications  of  a  revelation,  though 
dim,  of  a  glory  to  be  revealed,  and  certainly 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Our  Saviour's 
rebuke  of  the  Sadducees  declared  that  they 
erred  for  not  perceiving  this  [Matt.  xxii. 
29-33].  The  prayer  of  Balaam  [Num.  xxiii. 
10]  is  capable  of  no  other  explanation  than 
that  he  recognised  such  a  hope.  But  when 
we  come  later,  the  Psalms  of  David  are  distinct 
enough,  not  only  in  such  verses  as  Ps.  xvi. 
8-11  and  xxiii.  4-6,  but  in  the  whole  tenor, 
of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  they  breathe  after 
God. 

This  belief  was  held  unfalteringly  by 
wise  heathens,  and  was  expressed  in  the 
plainest  terms  by  men  like  Plato  and  Cicero. 
The  effect  of  the  doctrines  of  Socrates 
and  Plato  appears  strongly  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Apocrypha ;  the  writers  of  Ecclesias* 
ticus  and  Wisdom  had  undoubtedly  in  Alex- 
andria become  acquainted  with  the  Platonist 
philosophy,  and  the  beautiful  hopes  which 
they  utter  must  be  unquestionably  traced  to 
the  light  which  had  been  thrown  for  them 
upon  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  writings  of 
men  whom  God  had  been  teaching  in  the  far- 
off  heathen  lands.  The  belief  is  also  bo 
widely  spread  amongst  even  the  most  savage 
races,  that  it  may  be  almost  said  to  belong  to 
the  consciousness  of  humanity. 

When  we  ask  on  what  grounds  such  a  belief 
rests,  the  answer  must  not  be  too  hastily  given. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  very  existence  of 
self -consciousness  is  evidence  of  indestructible 
power,  that  the  very  ability  of  "  looking  before 
and  after,"  is  an  indication  that  the  soul  is 
not  bound  to  the  material  form.  But  to  this 
it  may  be  replied  that  the  soul  loses  its  con- 
sciousness in  sleep,  in  insanity,  even  'through 
narcotics.  Therefore  this  argument  cannot 
be  held  of  itself  convincing.  On  the  other 
hand  the  feet  of  the  dissolution  of  the  body, 
and  the  absolute  disappearance  of  all  further 
evidence  of  the  soul's  existence,  is  no  indica- 
tion at  all  of  its  ceasing  to  be,  because  all 
physical  investigation  goes  more  and  more  to 
show  that  the  soul  is  not  a  simple  bodily  func- 
tion, bound  to  the  brain,  as  materialists  have 
supposed.  All  physical  evidence  is  against 
the  theory  that  the  soul  is  a  part  of  the  body, 
and  forces  the  conclusion  that  it  has  a  peculiar 
existence  of  its  own. 


Consequently  wo  come  to  this — that  phy- 
sical investigation  is  baffled  in  this  question, 
and  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  some  other 
form  of  evidence.  Such  evidence,  Christians 
hold,  was  given  in  ancient  times  by  God  by 
His  Voice  within,  and  in  some  cases  by  out- 
ward revelation  as  well.  Men  believed  in  God 
because  He  spake  to  them  and  bade  them  so 
believe,  and  they  recognised  His  voice.  But 
the  revelation  was  consummated  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ  and  His  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
We  have  seen  no  ph  vsical  facta  that  are  capable 
of  refuting  that ;  all  investigation  of  moral 
phenomena  supports  it.  [Evidences.]  The 
Christian  revelation  declares  that  the  soul  is 
immortal,  and  that  the  body  shall  rise  from 
the  dead  and  be  united  with  the  soul  again. 
To  deny  that,  as  St.  Paul  says,  is  to  give  up 
Christianity  itself.  [1  Cor.  xv.  12-17.]  Cer- 
tainly religion  is  worthless  without  it.  [Rs- 
tokhectios.]  We  believe,  then,  and  science, 
though  it  could  not  indeed  discover  the  truth, 
follows  it  and  acquiesces  in  it  as  reasonable, 
that  this  present  consciousness  of  ours,  though 
it  must  be  robbed  by  physical  death  of  its 
power  of  present  manifestation,  shall  not  be 
lost.  The  belief  in  a  good  and  faithful  Creator 
assures  us  that  we  are  made  for  something 
better  than  a  abort  life  of  three  score  years 
and  ten,  that  the  winding  sheet  is  not  our 
rightful  vesture,  and  this  beautiful  world  is 
something  better  than  a  great  grave.  Because 
God  is  love,  because  He  is  good  and  His  works 
are  beautiful,  He  cannot  abandon  the  noblest 
Of  His  works,  which  returns  His  love.  In 
point  of  fact,  those  who  have  any  positive 
faith  in  a  Supreme  Being,  are  also  believers 
in  Immortality ;  but  nevertheless  the  two 
questions  are  quite  distinct. 

Immovable  Feasts.  —  Those  feasts 
which  are  observed  on  certain  fixed  days  of 
the  year,  as  distinguished  from  the  Movablo 
Feasts  which  vary  with  Easter.  Examples 
of  Immovablo  Feasts  are: — Christmas  Day, 
The  Epiphany,  and  all  the  Saints'  Days. 

Immunity. — A  law  term,  implying  ex- 
emption from  public  burdena  or  other  legal 
obligation.  The  term  "ecclesiastical  im- 
munities," therefore,  refers  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  this  kind  enjoyod  by  the  Church 
in  any  nation.  The  extent  of  meaning  of  the 
phrase  varies,  of  course,  in  different  countries. 

Impanation, — The  doctrine  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  in  the  conse- 
crated bread  and  wino  of  the  Eucharist.  It 
differs  from  the  doctrine  of  Transubatantia- 
tion  in  considering  that  the  elements  undergo 
c  of  their  nature,  but  remain  bread 
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Impediment.    [Marri 
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teacher ;  belief  without  ei 

or  reference  to  the  grounds  on  ■ 

thing  to  be  believed  is  supported. 

Imposition    of   Sands.— 

mony  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  (oj 
spiritual  gifts  and  authority  is  ve 
It  was  practised  by  Jacob  [Gen. 
by  Moses  [Numb,  xxrii.  18-23 
xxxiv.  9],  by  our  Lord  himself  [II 
by  the  Apostles  [Acts  vii.  17,  18; 
their  successors  [1  Timothy  iv, 
and  its  use  in  the  rites  of  Connn 
Ordination  has  continued  in  the  CI 
ages  and  countries.  It  is  called  bj 
of  the  Epiatlo  to  the  Hebrews  [He 
one  of  "  the  principles  of  the 
Christ." 


Imputed  Righteousness 

theological  language  the  right 
Christ,  which  is  attributed  to  ert 
of  Him  because  thus  united  to  B 
a  member  of  Christ  I  am  part* 
holiness.  The  idea  is  boautifull; 
in  Dr.  Blight's  sacramental  hymn' 

"  Look,  Father,  look,  on  Hi.  awai 

And  onlj  look  omiu  found  Is  S 

[See  Romans  iv.  6,  7  ;  v.  18, 18 ;  1 
[JusririciTioB.] 

Incarnation.— This  was  I 
which  occasioned  the  most  imp 
troverey  in  the  Church  durin) 
four  centuries  of  its  life.  Tb 
Am  am,  Apoluhabian,  Nbstoxi 
ijiiias  heresies  all  turned  uj 
phases  of  this  great  doctrine.  X 
found  under  their  respective  ha 
remains  here  to  state  what  is  the 
the  Christian  Church  on  the  sob 
that  the  Son  of  God  took  upon  1 
nature,  and  was  made  man,  n 
accomplish  the  work  of  our  sab 
took  to  Himself  a  true  body  and  ■ 
soul.  The  reality  of  His  body 
by  its  being  subject  to  the  same 
as  our  own ;  He  hungered,  tfc 
weary  as  we  are.  He  was  born  a 
His  body  grew  from  boyhood  t 
He  died  and  was  buried.  If  1 
taken  His  fleshly  substance  of  the 
mother.  He  would  not  then  have 
man  and  the  semblance  of  ft 
reality  have  been  a  deception. 
been  eternally  the  Son   of    QoJ 

ithout  ceasing  to  be  God,  betas 
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prayer  irom  the  Liturgy  of 
m  indicates  its  significance: 
cense  to  Thee,  0  Christ  our 
our  of  sweet  spiritual  savour ; 
»rd,  upon  Thy  holy,  heavenly 
pay  unto  us  Thine  abundant 
rrant  them  abundantly  to  us 
"  It  is  used  in  the  Roman 
r  Introit,  the  reading  of  the 
ffertory,  and  the  Elevation  at 
Iso  at  the  Magnificat  and  at 

use  of  it  has  been  revived  in 
shurches,  but  was  forbidden  by 
dgment.     [Ritualism.] 

>r  Recluse. — Hermits  who 
ate  cells,  and  never  left  them 
>f  great  necessity,  and  with  the 
r  bishop. 

Domini  ["at  the  Supper  of 
L  Papal  Bull,  the  work  of  several 

in  its  latest  form  by  Urban 
.  It  received  its  name  from 
;  it  was  annually  read  on 
rsday,  the  day  on  which  our 
ri  the  Holy  Sacrament;  but 
is  generally  read  on  Easter 
»py  of  this  Bull  was  affixed  to 
e  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 

at  Rome,  and  every  Metro- 
quired  to  have  it  read  in  his 
a  year  or  oftener.  But  many 
reigns  objecting  very  strongly 
Element  XIV.  discontinued  its 
er  1 7  73.  The  Bull  contained  a 
e  rights  and  powers  claimed  by 

Rome,  and  anathematised  all 
inge  those  rights.  It  also  con- 
ediction  of  all  the  principal 
by  name. 

hensible. — The  word  "in- 
)"  as  applied  to  God  in  the 
eed,  is  not  used  in  the  modern 
mceivable,"  implying  that  nu 
e  can  have  knowledge  of  Him, 
Lat  He  cannot  be  comprehended 


I. — An  ancient  sect  who 
lard's  body  was  incorruptible, 
lined  to  include  that  Christ  was 
uffering  any  change,  and  that 
eptible  to  heat  and  cold,  hunger 
;.  Eating  and  drinking  they 
ecesaary  for  him. 

it  comes  from  incwnbo,  "  to 
y,"  and  is  properly  applied  to 
hose  duty  it  is  to  reside  in  his 
nploy  his  study  to  the  faithful 
e  duties  of  his  church. 

ent  Methodists.  [Method- 

ents. — The  original  name, 
d,  of  that  body  of  professing 
v  usually  known  as  Congrk- 
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oationalists  [q.v.]  who  differ  from  Episco- 
palians in  having  no  gradation  of  ministry 
or  succession  of  orders,  and  from  Presbyterians 
in  having  no  gradation  of  courts  or  assemblies 
exercising  any  authoritative  or  judicial  func- 
tions. According  to  both  the  Episcopal  and 
Puritan  idea,  the  Church  consisted  of  the 
whole  body  of  professing  Christians;  and 
accordingly,  when  Romish  tendencies  began, 
in  and  after  the  rei^n  of  Elizabeth,  to  exercise 
the  minds  of  Englishmen,  the  Puritan  idea, 
quite  as  much  as  the  Episcopalian,  was  to 
purify  and  preserve  Christian  doctrine  by 
fctate  action  :  if  the  rulers  refused  to  act  in 
this  way,  no  other  means  of  action  occurred 
to  either.  The  founder  of  Independency, 
Robert  Browns  [q.v.],  in  a  tract  published 
about  1580,  enforced,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
doctrine  that,  religion  being  matter  of  the 
individual  conscience,  was  not  to  be  enforced 
or  extended  or  reformed  by  any  political 
action,  or  in  any  way  dependent  upon  it ;  that 
"  the  Kingdom  of  Qod  was  not  to  be  begun 
by  whole  parishes,  but  rather  of  the  worthiest, 
be  they  ever  so  few."  This  doctrine  implied 
that  if  the  State  was  neglectful  or  in  error  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  individual  man  or 
congregation  was  no  less  bound  to  separate 
from  error,  and  to  teach  and  practise  what 
was  true,  which  indeed  Browne  clearly  incul- 
cated. But  this  teaching  was  too  far  in 
advance  of  the  times ;  to  separate  from  the 
Church  was  then  to  rebel  against  the  State, 
and  was  therefore  a  crime  held  equivalent  to 
treason.  Accordingly,  even  under  Protestant 
Elizabeth,  Thacker  and  Coppin  [1583]  sealed 
their  testimony  with  their  blood;  and  ten 
years  later  Barrow  and  Greenwood  (the  one 
educated  for  a  priest  and  the  other  for  a 
barrister)  also  suffered  for  opinions  which 
now  appear  the  merest  truisms.  By  1596  at 
least  twenty-four  persons  had  died  in  prison 
for  holding  similar  views.  Thus  hunted  out 
of  England,  Independency  took  refuge  in 
Holland,  which  then  occupied  in  Europe  the 
proud  position  of  being  the  sole  asylum  of 
religious  liberty.  Here  it  grew,  mainly  under 
John  Robinson,  to  whom  fled  Mr.  Henry 
Jacob  from  Bishop  Bancroft's  persecution ; 
but  in  1616  Jacob  returned  to  England,  and 
founded  the  first  regularly  constituted  English 
Independent  Church.  It  was  thus  that  In- 
dependency became  so  much  identified  his- 
torically with  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty;  the  identification  grew  gradually 
out  of  English  Church  and  State  policy  com- 
bined, the  Independents  being  compelled  to 
struggle,  from  religious  motives,  for  a  great 
deal  which  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  elemen- 
tary civil  right. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Indepen- 
dency increased  a  great  deal  in  secret,  though 
Laud  kept  down  the  outward  manifestation 
of  it  so  rigidly  that  converts  had  to  emi- 
grate to  either  Holland  or  America:  it  is 
computed  that  in  the  twenty  years  ending  in 
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1640  there  emigrated  to  the  New  World 
not  less  than  25,000  "  faithful  and  freehorn 
Englishmen  and  good  Christians,  constrained 
to  forsake  their  dearest  home,  their  friends, 
and  kindred,  whom  nothing  but  the  wide 
ocean  and  the  savage  deserts  of  America 
could  hide  from  the  fury  of  the  Bishops." 
[Milton.]  The  growth  of  a  powerful  American 
community,  who  had  built  up  a  notoriously 
successful  and  religious  civilisation  upon  an 
Independent  religious  basis,  of  necessity  gave 
powerful  impetus  to  the  system  at  home, 
however  outwardly  repressed;  and  Laud  so 
strongly  felt  this,  that  he  actually  proposed 
to  send  out  a  bishop,  with  "  forces  to  compel, 
if  he  were  not  otherwise  able  to  persuade, 
obedience."  [Heylyn's  Life  of  Laud.]  All 
such  schemes  were  however  ended  by  the 
Civil  War,  and  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
the  Independents  came  face  to  face,  no  longer 
with  Churchmen  but  with  the  Presbyterians. 
They  were  but  a  small  minority,  but  with 
American  prestige  behind  them  they  debated 
matters  with  some  success :  in  the  end,  how- 
ever, they  were  reduced  to  plead  for  bare 
toloration,  and  were  refused.  Toleration  was 
in  fact  then  as  alien  to  presbyter  as  to  bishop. 
On  tho  other  hand,  Independents  like  Roger 
Williams  and  John  Milton  advocated  tolera- 
tion of  religious  opinion  of  the  most  absolute 
kind ;  affirming  that  even  if  a  man  were  an 
athoist,  so  long  as  he  was  of  moral  behaviour 
and  a  good  citizen,  the  State,  as  such,  had 
nothing  to  say  to  him.  This  seems  very 
little  to  say  now  ;  but  at  that  period  a  few 
Independents  (not  quite  all  even  of  them) 
were  the  only  men  who  dared  boldly  to  avow 
and  defend  such  views ;  and  even  they  were 
defeated  in  a  Puritan  assembly.  Gradually 
undor  Cromwell,  however,  the  Independents 
came  more  to  the  front ;  but  by  the  Restoration 
of  1 660  all  seemed  undone.  In  1 66 1  the  Corpo- 
ration Act  was  passed ;  in  1662  the  Act  of 
Uniformity;  in  1663  the  Conventicle  Act;  in 
1665  the  Five  Milo  Act,  forbidding  a  Non- 
conformist minister  to  even  come  (unless  on 
a  journey)  within  five  miles  of  any  town 
where  he  had  formerly  ministered ;  and  in 
1670  and  in  1673  various  of  theso  provisions 
were  made  still  more  stringont.  King  Charles 
himself,  singularly  enough,  was  more  tolerant 
than  his  ministers  and  counsellors,  owing  to 
his  own  Romish  proclivities,  and  published  his 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  1672 ;  but  he 
was  forced  by  his  Parliament  to  withdraw 
this,  and  men  like  John  Howe  and  John 
Owen,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  wero  forced  to  hide  in 
holes  and  comers,  only  preaching  by  stealth 
as  they  could  find  opportunity.  The  long 
struggle  only  began  to  end  with  tho  Revolu- 
tion, which  was  immediatelv  followed  by  tho 
Toloration  Act  of  1689;  but  since  then,  by 
slow  dourees,  the  various  civil  and  religious 
disabilities  of  Independents  and  other  Dis- 
senters have  been  gradually  removed. 


The  cardinal  principle  of  the  Indej 
was  to  enforce  the  power,  and  di 
responsibility  of  the  individual  Chi 
of  the  individual  man :  each  had  t 
respective  of  others,  his  or  its  own  di 
fore  God.  It  would  be  unjust  to  n 
struggle,  as  some  have  done,  as  betn 
on  merely  against  the  Anglican  Ch 
was  partly  so,  no  doubt ;  but  it  was 
against  a  feudal  •ysUm  of  affair 
opinions,  which  then  more  or  leas 
the  world,  and  affected  religion  as  it 
matters.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Pra 
equally  with  the  Churchman,  thong) 
right  for  the  State  to  regulate  all 
matters  and  forma  of  worship,  and  i 
way  about  as  intolerant.  This  wai 
of  the  age.  The  truth  is,  that  real 
of  opinion  was  hardly-  understood 
those  days,  and  some  even  of  the 
who  had  suffered  for  conscience  sat 
land,  tortured  and  hung  Quaken 
England  afterwards :  indeed  the  eut 
sive  but  dogged  resistance  of  the 
[Friends]  had  also  its  share,  an 
important  one,  in  bringing  about  tn 
of  those  rights  of  conscience  whic 
dependents  held  so  dear.  Still,  sec 
their  light,  they  did  struggle  for  t 
therein  differed  radically  from  the 
terians  and  other  Puritans,  whose 
simply  to  substitute  one  ecclesiastic 
for  another.  In  so  doing,  these  belk 
system  to  be  better,  of  course :  but  ■ 
to  be  set  up  and  obeyed ;  whilst  the 
dents,  on  the  other  hand,  contends 
right  of  every  man  and  every  Church 
that  system  which  approved  itself  too 
and,  after  the  first  excesses  of  the  Br 
(and  fierce  persecution  always  doe 
excess  afterwards  repudiated) — exn 
mitted  that  godly  Christians  were  to 
in  various  communions,  and  that  ti 
tian  fellowship  might  therefore  be 
them.  [For  a  brief  account  of  the  pi 
dition  of  Independency  in  England, 

OREO  ATION  ALI8T8.  ] 

It  only  remains  to  notice  her 
modifications  or  differences  in  pn 
is  obvious  that  extreme  Independs 
lead  to  isolation  of  individual  < 
In  America  this  was  never  felt,  it  he: 
always  customary  for  many  Chan 
district  to  unite  in  counsel  and  ad 
for  consultation  on  general  mattei 
ordinations,  which  latter  ceremoi 
amongst  them  only  the  charactt 
cognition,  conferring  no  authority  01 
rights  upon  the  minister  **  ordainej 
amount  of  fraternal  union  was 
amongst  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  wi 
both  in  religious  belief  and  the  UN 
of  common  persecution.  There  «■ 
of  it  in  English  Independency  for  Ml 
owing,  as  naturally,  to  the  d'imcatf 
communion  which   severe  re; 
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Vith  greater  liberty,  however, 
recognition  of  the  need  for  fra- 
ration ;  and  now  the  Congrega- 
and  subordinate  County  Unions 
»etty  near  approach  to  the 
tern.  The  larger  organizations 
*  a  strictly  fraternal,  as  against 
r  hierarchical,  character;  have 
real  authority  over  individual 
id  even  in  the  case  of  radical 
n  the  accepted  theology,  or  from 
illy  termed  orthodoxy — as,  for 
tarianism,  which  of  late  has  to 
rown  up  under  various  preachers 
nt  Churches — have  no  remedy 
ldraw  from  fellowship  with  the 
rned :  they  cannot  depose  the 
ke  any  further  measures.  Care- 
as  it  is,  however,  there  are  still 
ndents  who  are  jealous  of  the 
Tnion  "  aspect  of  Congregational- 
thers,  on  the  contrary,  feel  that 
rermuch  individualism  still  pre- 
I  look  for  further  extension  of 
fstem. 

itsare  the  largest  religious  body  in 
ites,  and,  next  to  the  Methodists, 
t  body  of  Dissenters  in  England. 
ing,  Baptists  should  be  included 
•era,  as  the  latter  hold  precisely 
i  regarding  Church  order  and 
ind  are  therefore  simply  a  sec- 
pendents  or  Congregationalists 
Eant  baptism.  In  the  year  1886, 
me,  a  joint  session  was  held  of 
'  the  two  bodies,  a  recognition 
rhich  may  probably  be  carried 
see  days  of  comprehension.  In 
Independents  were  till  lately 
it  exception  moderately  Calvin- 
ate  years  what  is  known  as  the 
h  school  of  thought  has  made 
*08  among  them  than  in  any 
ing  body,  and  the  same  may  be 
I  heterodoxy  of  various  shades, 
ner  Independent  Churches  being 
n.  It  will  be  indeed  manifest 
m  gives  great  facilities  to  any 
stromr  character  and  eminent 
lg  and  maintaining  a  heterodox 
he  can  only  be  controlled  by  the 
ition  which  has  probably  become 
lim;  the  result  which  may  be 
lis  wav  is  Been,  for  instance,  in 
>ge,  U.S..  which  is  now  distinctly 
rhese  evils,  however,  it  is  con- 
r  outweighed  by  other  consider- 
r  the  stimulus  given  to  individual 
.  A  remarkable  feature  about 
-  in  England  has  been  its  strong 
haracter,  and  the  large  number 
nen  whom  it  has  attracted  in 
jrith  other  Dissenting  bodies. 
»  probably  connected  with  the 
ilways  set  by  the  body  upon 
tdocation.      Kept    out    of    the 


Universities,  they  established  at  a  very  early 
date  ministerial  schools  of  a  high  class  (in  one 
of  them  Archbishop  Seeker  and  Bishop  Butler 
were  educated)  and  have  always  given  great 
attention  to  this  subject.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  however,  the  Universities  have  been 
thrown  open  to  Nonconformists,  and  there  is 
at  present  a  movement  amongst  Independents 
for  combining  their  own  theological  machinery 
with  tho  University  system,  which  has  however 
hardly  as  yet  taken  sufficient  shape  to  be  here 
described. 

Independents,  Scottish. — The 
Scottish  Independents  first  appeared  during 
the  Commonwealth,  but  only  for  a  short 
time.  In  1729  Mr.  John  Glas  formed  a  sect 
of  Independents,  which  received  from  him 
the  name  of  Glassites,  who  are  also  called 
Sandemanians  [q-v.].  The  present  sect  of 
Scottish  Congregationalists  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  and  James  Hal- 
dane  [q.v.]  and  Robert  Aikane  were  very 
active  in  preaching  among  them  and  in 
spreading  the  sect.  It  is  said  there  are  now 
about  two  hundred  churches  belonging  to  it 
in  Scotland.  They  held  the  same  doctrines 
as  the  English  Independents. 

Index  Expurgatoriu*.— The  result  of 
examination  by  the  Roman  Church  of  all 
literary  works  intended  for  publication, 
with  a  view  of  deciding  whether  they  are 
dangerous  to  the  State,  to  morals,  or  to 
religion.  Such  censorship  was  exerted  in 
early  times ;  thus  from  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantine,  those  books  which  had  been 
censured  by  the  Councils  were  often  prohi- 
bited and  suppressed  by  the  authority  of  tho 
prince,  which  he  did,  not  only  in  virtue  of 
his  being  protector  of  the  Canons,  but  by  a 
purely  secular  and  original  right,  as  reasons 
of  State  directed  him.  The  Council  of  Nice 
condemned  Arius's  tenets,  and  the  Emperor 
Constantine  prohibited  his  books  by  a  severe 
edict,  by  which  those  who  concealed  them 
instead  of  burning  them  were  liable  to  heavy 
penalties.  In  the  year  398  the  Emperor 
Arcadius  set  forth  a  proclamation  against  the 
writings  of  Eunomius  and  the  Manichaans, 
at  the  instance  of  St.  Chrysostom,  who,  it  is 
supposed,  informed  him  that  they  had  been 
censured  by  the  Church.  Thcodosius  tho 
younger,  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus  had 
condemned  Nestorius's  books,  published  an 
edict  to  have  them  burnt.  The  censure  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  upon  Eutyches' 
books  was  confirmed  by  an  order  of  tho 
Emperor  Marcian,  which  prince  two  years 
after  condemned  the  Apollinarian  books  to  be 
burnt  at  the  request  of  Pope  Leo.  Justinian, 
in  636,  prohibited  by  edict  the  books  of 
Sever  us  of  Antioch  and  other  heretical 
authors,  animadverted  upon  by  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  under  the  Patriarch  Mennas. 
Continued  instances  of  the  same  kind  meet  us 
all  through  the  early  history  of  the  Western 
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Church.  Thus  Popes  Leo,  Gelasius,  and 
Symmachus,  in  443,  492,  and  503,  ordered  tho 
Manichsean  writings  to  be  burned.  Pope 
Adrian  II.  condemned  Photius's  books  to  the 
fire  in  the  year  868,  pursuant  to  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Rome  held  under  him.  Innocent 
II.  ordered  the  books  of  Abelardus  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia  to  be  burnt  in  the  year 
1140,  after  St.  Bernard  had  got  them  con- 
demned in  the  Council  of  Sens.  In  France 
the  privilege  of  examining  books  relating  to 
religion  and  the  discipline  and  government  of 
the  Church  was  annexed  to  the  episcopal  autho- 
rity, because  "  bishops  are,  by  virtuo  of  their 
character  and  office,  the  proper  judges  of 
these  matters."  But  after  the  Faculty  of 
Divinity  was  settled  at  Paris,  the  bishops 
delegated  part  of  their  authority  to  these 
doctors,  but  still  upon  condition  of  reservation 
of  their  own  original  right.  Thenceforward 
the  Doctors  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  at 
Paris  looked  upon  the  privilege  of  examining 
books  before  their  publication  as  one  of  the 
principal  prerogatives  of  their  corporation. 

With  the  printing  press  and  the  Reforma- 
tion such  a  host  of  books  poured  in  that  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  read  and  decide  on  them 
before  publication,  so  tho  Church  of  Rome  at 
the  Council  of  Trent  appointed  a  commission 
to  examine  these  books  and  prohibit  if 
necessary.  Pius  IV.  in  1558  issued  the  first 
Roman  Index.  At  the  last  sitting  of  the 
Council  in  1563  it  was  determined  to  put  the 
matter  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope, 
and  Pius  V.  soon  after  appointed  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Index,  with  a  Dominican 
Friar  for  its  secretary,  and  a  certain  number 
of  Cardinals  with  theological  professors  called 
Consulters.  Its  powers  were  enlarged  by 
Sixtus  V.  Many  editions  of  the  Index  have 
appeared,  notably  one  by  Benedict  XIV.  in 
1 744.  The  Congregation  is  still  in  operation. 
It  may  be  noted  that,  besides  a  list  of  books 
which  are  prohibited,  there  is  a  list  of  those 
which  may  be  read  when  expurgated  from  the 
heretical  or  objectionable  passages.  Persons 
who  read  prohibited  books  are  forthwith  ex- 
communicated. 

India,  Religion  in.  [Brahminism  ; 
Brahmo  Somaj  ;  Buddhism  ;  Mahometans  ; 
Parseei8M  ;  Missions  ;  Colonial  Church.] 

Induction. — The  ceremony  of  conferring 
the  temporalities  of  a  living  upon  a  newly- 
Hppointed  incumbent.  It  is  performed  at  the 
church  door.  Tho  inductor,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  bishop,  reads  a  legal  document,  and 
delivers  the  key  of  the  church  to  the  clergy- 
man. The  latter,  unlocking  the  door,  enters 
and  signifies  his  possession  by  tolling  the  bell. 

Indulgences. — Dispensations  granted  by 
the  Pope,  remitting  that  temporal  punishment 
of  sin,  which  would  otherwise  be  inflicted,  either 
in  this  world  as  penance,  or  in  Purgatory. 

The  practice  of  remitting  penance  arose 
early.    In  the  Primitive  Church  the  penances 


imposed  on  those  who  disgraced 
tian  profession  were  often  very  a 
times  extending  over  the  whole 
the  bishops  frequently  exercised 
of  abridging  the  period  of  penai 
wise  relaxing  its  severity.  St.  C 
plained  of  the  laxity  of  the  bis 
respect,  stating  that  they  often 
Letters  of  Communion  withot 
inquiry ;  and  others,  as  Tert 
Novatian,  wrote  against  the  prii 
The  custom  afterwards  crept  i 
muting  penance  for  a  money  p 
money  being  devoted  to  the  rebel 
and  other  pious  uses.  This,  of  1 
led  to  abuses,  and  finally  degenen 
practice  of  granting  indulgences 
In  1095  the  Council  of  ClermoB 
dulgences  to  all  who  should  take 
Crusades,  and  this  otter  was  o 
several  subsequent  Councils,  ind 
of  Lateran,  Lyons,  Vienne,  and 
The  theoiy  of  indulgences  was 
by  the  Decretal  of  Clement  VI.  a 
"  There  is  left  to  the  Church  ani 
of  merits  and  good  works,  foon 
Saviour  Himself,  and  increased  b 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  mq 
works  of  the  saints.  The  dispi 
treasure  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Church,  but  th 
supreme  control  by  virtue  of  the  1 
Keys,  and  is  able  to  remit  tl 
punishment  of  sinners,  living  1 
offering  to  God  instead  a  portion 
sure  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  sin." 

In  1517,  Pope  Leo  X.  resortei 
of  indulgences  on  a  large  scale,  si 
gathering  funds  for  rebuilding 
of  St.  Peter  at  Borne.  The  lioeu 
different  countries  were  disposal 
highest  biddors,  and  the  purcb 
licences  were  then  at  liberty  to 
profit  they  could  out  of  their  ' 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  had 
monopoly  for  Germany,  employ* 
Tetzel,  a  Dominican,  to  act  as  hi 
travel  over  the  country  extolling 
of  his  pardons.  The  intempea 
of  Tetzel,  and  the  moral  havoc  ] 
his  teaching,  led  Luther  to  1 
"  Theses "  on  indulgences  to  tist 
castle  church  of  Wittenberg, 
tributed  materially  to  the  spread  I 
mation,  and  in  fact  originated  tfafl 

The  text  of  these  indulge* 
follows ; — 

"  May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1 
thee,  N.  N.,  and  absolve  thee  by  I 
His  most  holy  passion.  And  \ 
the  apostolic  power  which  has  tl 
to  me,  do  absolve  thee  from  all  I 
censures,  judgments,  and  psssl 
thou  mayest  have  merited,  and  I 
cesses,  sins  and  crimes  which  thoml 
committed,  however  great  or  efl 
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ie,  and  for  whatsoever  cause,  even  though 
had  been  reserved  to  our  most  Holv 
sr  the  Pope  and  the  Apostolic  See.  I 
I  mil  attainders  of  unfitness,  and  all  marks 
iv  thou  mayeat  have  drawn  on  thee  on 
I  remit  the  punishment  thou 
have  had  to  endure  in  Purgatory ; 
Ids  thee  anew  a  participator  in  the  Sacra- 
fe  of  the  Church ;  I  incorporate  thee 
jk  in  the  communion  of  the  Saints ;  and 
thee  in  the  innocence  and  purity 
thou  wast  at  the  hour  of  thy  bap- 
.;  so  that,  at  the  hour  of  thy  death, 
|pfee  through  which  is  the  entrance  to  the 
H*f  torments  and  punishments  shall  be 
pi  against  thee,  and  that  which  leads  to 
Jmtadise  of  joy  shall  be  open.  And 
thou  be  spared  long,  this  grace  shall 
immutable  to  the  time  of  thy  last  end. 
le  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
Ghost.     Amen. 

John  Tetzel,  Commissioner,  has 

;it  with  his  own  hand." 

view  of  the  Church  of  England  with 

to  indulgences  is  set  forth  in  the  22nd 

which  declares  the  Romish  doctrine  of 

**  to  be  a  **  fond  thing  vainly  invented 

upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture, 

repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God." 

tt  fLat.  indultum,  "that  which  is 
a  favour "]  is  a  licence  from  the 
\pO  a  corporation  or  an  individual  allow- 
>thing  which  forms  an  exception 
common  law  of  the  Church.  For  in- 
Hit  imdulta  used  to  be  granted  to  kings 
fcainces,  giving  them  the  patronage  of 
|Ba«tical  dignities  and  benefices  within 
;  and  in  modern  davs  indults  are 
fto  bishops  in  inclement  countries,  allow- 
to  relax  the  rigour  of  the  Lenten 
enjoined  by  the  Canons  of  the  Church. 

LbilitT  is  the  quality  of  not  being 
or  fall  into  mistakes ;  the  quality 
in    Scripture    of    God    Himself, 
whom    is    no    variableness,    neither 
of  turning  "    And  this  quality  has  also 
ted  by  controversialists  on  behalf  of 
greatly  as  they  have  differed  on 
of  its  locality. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
regarding  herself  as  "  the  Mother  and 
of  all  Churches,"  claims  to  be  in- 
In  faith  and  morals,  so  that  whilst 
discussion  is  allowed  to  her  members 
of  opinion,  when  a  definition  of 
once   promulgated  by  her,  all  con- 
is  at  an  end.    Thus  the  Church  has 
what    books  are  Scripture  and 
; ;  therefore  it  is  not  open  to  members 
the  Canon.    The  sense  of  Scrip- 
once  decreed,  must  be  accepted, 
^doctrine  decreed  necessary  to  salvation 
be  called  in  question.     But  this  claim 
of  a  theory  which  covers  a  wider 
namely  what  we  may  call  a  second 


view,  namely  [2]  that  the  Church  Universal 
is  infallible.  This  is  a  position  which  has 
been  taken  by  some  controversialists  who 
deny  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Church 
of  Rome;  and  these  we  may  subdivide  into 
those  who  place  the  infallibility  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  those  who  declare  that  it  is  in  sus- 
pense; that  the  Church  being  divided  into 
sects  has  lost  the  power  of  formally  declaring 
doctrines,  and  can  only  receive  it  back  through 
a  general  council  of  united  Christendom. 
But  this  latter  view  seems  to  involve  too 
remote  a  period  to  bring  it  within  practical 
limits,  and  the  controversy  is  therefore  nar- 
rowed to  the  question,  "  Has  the  Church  re- 
ceived such  power  from  its  Divine  Author  ?  " 
The  Infallibility  of  Scripture  belongs  to  the 
question  of  Inspiration  [q.v.],  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  must  first  of  all  assume  the 
special  authority  of  that  Church.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  opinion  of  Roman  theo- 
logians has  been  anything  but  clearly  ex- 
pressed on  this  point.  No  such  doctrine  was 
known  in  the  primitive  times;  but  it  grew 
with  the  centralisation  of  the  Church,  along 
with  the  assumption  based  on  the  forged 
Decretals.  Even  when  it  became  a  dogma 
that  the  Church  had  an  infallible  power  of 
discernment,  it  was  not  certain  whether  it 
rested  with  a  general  council  or  with  the 
Pope  as  head.  The  Councils  of  Pisa,  Con- 
stance, and  Basle  asserted  their  superiority, 
but  the  question  was  left  undetermined. 
Even  the  Council  of  Trent  did  not  define  the 
doctrine,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  much  ques- 
tioning between  the  Gallicans  and  the  Jesuits. 
Perhaps  the  ablest  exposition  of  what  is 
substantially  the  Gallican  view  is  by  Car- 
dinal Newman,  as  given  in  his  Apologia. 
"Supposing  it,"  he  writes,  "to  be  the  will 
of  the  Creator  to  interfere  in  human 
affairs,  and  to  make  provisions  for  retaining 
in  the  world  a  knowledge  of  Himself,  so 
definite  and  distinct  as  to  be  proof  against 
the  energy  of  human  scepticism,  in  such 
a  case  .  .  .  there  is  nothing  to  surprise 
the  mind  if  He  should  think  fit  to  in- 
troduce a  power  into  the  world  invested 
with  the  prerogative  of  infallibility  in  re- 
ligious matters  .  .  .  And  thus  I  am  brought 
to  speak  of  the  Church's  Infallibility  as  a 
provision  adapted  by  the  mercy  of  the  Creator 
to  preserve  religion  in  the  world,  and  to  re- 
strain that  freedom  of  thought  which  of  course 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  natural  gifts,  and 
to  rescue  it  from  its  own  suicidal  excesses " 
[1st  edition,  p.  382].  Further  on  ho  defines, 
first,  the  province  of  this  power,  then  its 
limits.  "  This  power,  viewed  in  its  fulness, 
is  as  tremendous  as  the  giant  evil  which  has 
called  for  it.  It  claims,  when  brought  into 
exercise  in  the  legitimate  manner— for  other- 
wise, of  course,  it  is  but  dormant — to  have 
for  itself  a  sure  guidance  into  the  very  mean- 
ing of  every  portion  of  the  Divine  Message 
in  detail  which  was  committed  by  our  Lord 
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to  His  Apostles.  It  claims  to  know,  its  own 
limits,  and  to  decide  what  it  can  determine 
absolutely  and  what  it  cannot.  It  claims, 
moroovor,  to  have  a  hold  upon  statements  not 
directly  religious,  so  far  as  this,  to  determine 
whether  they  indirectly  relate  to  religion, 
and,  according  to  its  own  definitive  judgment, 
to  pronounce  whether  or  not  in  a  particular 
case  they  are  consistent  with  revealed  truth. 
It  claims  to  decide  magisterially,  whether 
infallibly  or  not,  that  such  and  such  state- 
ments are  or  are  not  prejudicial  to  the  Apo- 
stolic depositum  of  faith,  in  their  spirit  or  in 
their  consequences,  and  to  allow  them  or 
condemn  and  forbid  them  accordingly.  It 
claims  to  impose  silence  at  will  on  any 
matters  or  controversies  of  doctrine  which, 
on  its  own  ipse  dixit,  it  pronounces  to  be 
dangerous,  or  inexpedient,  or  inopportune. 
It  claims  that  whatever  may  be  the  judg- 
ment of  Catholics  upon  such  acts,  these  acts 
should  be  received  by  them  with  those  out- 
ward marks  of  reverence,  submission,  and 
loyalty  which  Englishmen,  for  instance,  pay 
to  the  prosonce  of  their  Sovereign,  without 
public  criticism  on  them,  as  being  in  their 
matter  inexpedient,  or  in  their  manner 
violent  or  harsh.  And  lastly,  it  claims  to 
have  the  right  of  indicting  spiritual  punish- 
ment, of  cutting  off  from  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  tho  Divine  life,  and  of  simply  excom- 
municating those  who  refuse  to  submit 
themselves  to  its  formal  declarations.  Such 
is  the  infallibility  lodged  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  viewed  in  the  concrete,  as  clothed 
and  surrounded  by  the  appendages  of  its  high 
sovereignty.  It  is,  to  repeat  what  I  said 
above,  a  supereminont  prodigious  power,  sent 
upon  earth  to  encounter  and  master  a  giant 
evil "  [pp.  388,  389]. 

"  Infallibility  cannot  act  outside  of  a 
definite  circle  of  thought,  and  it  must  in  all 
its  decisions,  or  definitions,  as  they  are 
called,  profess  to  be  keeping  within  it.  The 
great  truths  of  the  moral  law,  of  natural 
religion,  and  of  Apostolical  faith,  are  both  its 
boundary  and  its  foundation.  It  must  not 
go  beyond  thorn,  and  it  must  ever  appeal  to 
them.  Both  its  subject-matter  and  its  articles 
in  that  subject-matter  are  fixed.  This  is 
illustration;  it  does  not  extend  to  statements, 
however  sound  and  evident,  which  are  mere 
logical  conclusions  from  the  Articles  of  the 
Apostolic  deposition ;  again,  it  can  pronounce 
nothing  about  tho  persons  of  heretics,  whose 
works  fall  within  its  legitimate  province.  It 
must  ever  profess  to  be  guided  by  Scripturo 
and  by  tradition.  It  must  refer  to  the  par- 
ticular Apostolic  truth  which  it  is  enforcing, 
or  (what  is  called)  defining.  Nothing,  then, 
can  be  presented  to  mo  in  time  to  come  as 
part  of  the  faith  but  what  I  ought  already  to 
have  received,  and  have  not  actually  received 
(if  not)  merely  because  it  has  not  been  told 
me.  Nothing  can  be  imposed  upon  mo  differ- 
ent in  kind  from  what  I  hold  already — much 


less  contrary  to  it.  The  new  truth 
promulgated,  if  it  is  to  be  called  i 
be  at  least  homogeneous,  cognate, 
viewed  relatively  to  the  old  troth, 
be  what  I  even  have  guessed,  or ' 
be  included  in  the  Apostolic  revels 
at  least  it  will  be  of  such  a  charicb 
thoughts  readily  concur  in  it  or  cot 
it  as  soon  as  I  hear  it.  Perhaps  1 1 
actually  have  always  believed  it,  ai 
question  which  is  now  decided  in  : 
is  that  I  am  henceforth  to  believe  t 
only  been  holding  what  the  Ape 
before  me  "  [pp.  392,  393].  Tin 
tells  us  that  the  normal  seat  of  I 
is  the  Pope  in  Ecumenical  Council, 
out  that  there  have  been  eigfc 
Councils,  an  average  of  one  to  a  oh 
he  founds  an  argument  on  the  ho 
Popes  on  the  whole  have  not  been 
greatest  human  genius ;  that  it  has 
viduals,  and  not  men  in  the  highest 
who  have  taken  the  lead  in  theologu 
It  has  been  tho  special  duty,  he  ma 
which  Providence  has  called  Bob 
by  whilst  opinion  is  growing.  W 
grown,  when  all  the  matter  has  1 
lated,  turned  over  and  over,  views* 
side,  then  authority  is  called  upon  to 
the  decision  at  which  the  general 
the  Church  has  already  arrived  [p. 

This  essay  was  written  by  the  C 
1864.  Six  years  later  the  Vatici 
after  strong  opposition,  formulate 
article  on  Infallibility  in  the  folk 
guage  :  "  Therefore  faithfully  adhc 
tradition  received  from  the  begun 
Christian  faith,  for  the  glory  of 
Saviour,  the  exaltation  of  the  Cathoi 
and  tho  salvation  of  Christian  ] 
Sacred  Council  approving,  we  teaek 
that  it  is  a  dogma  divinely  reveah 
Roman  Pontiff  when  he  speaks  < 
that  is,  when  in  discharge  of  11 
pastor  and  doctor  of  all  Christian 
of  his  extreme  Apostolic  authority, 
a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  m 
held  by  the  universal  Church,  br 
assistance  promised  to  him  in  oft 
[Luke  xxii.  32],  is  possessed  of  thai 
which  the  Divine  Redeemer  willed  thA 
should  be  endowed  for  defminf  dsetrn 
faith  or  morals  ;  and  that  therefoA 
nitions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  i 
of  themselves,  and  not  from  the  cot 
Church.  But  if  anyone,  which  mar 
presume  to  contradict  this  our  m 
him  be  anathema."     [Vatican  On 

The  proclamation  of  this  dofli 
some  important  results.  It  not  I 
deep  dissatisfaction  within  the  Bob 
but  it  led  to  the  secession  of  the  * 
lies,"  and  to  the  German  Falk  ! 
Catholics;  Falk  Law],  as  well 
bitterness  between  the  Church  ana 
Republic.    Probably,  however,  H 


Inf  (I 

0  the  Gallican  theory  of  on  inter- 
iallibility,  as  exercised  in  an  Ecu- 
innidl.     Neither  theory  can  stood 

history.  A  CouDcil  held  at  Con- 
in  680  condemned  the  Pope  Uono- 
Honothelite  heretic,  and  the  fact 

1  at  the  Vatican  Council.  But 
iotorical  fact  failed  before  blind 
,  and  all  Protectant  writers  agree 

ahadow  of  question  in  the  dictum 
toenth  Article,  that  "  as  the  Church 
im,  Alexandria  and  Antioch  have 
lao  the  Church  of  Borne  haa  erred, 
i  their  living  and  manner  of  cere- 
t  also  in  matters  of  faith." 
lodard  writers  in  English  theology 
combated  this  dogma,  via.  Bishops 
ereridge,  and  Isaac  Barrow.  After 
turn  of  the  Vatican  decree,  Cardinal 
rote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Tery  qualified  defence  of  the  new 

Baptism- — The  propriety  of 
»  would  seem  to  depend  upon  the 
of  the  rite  itself.  If  it  is  held  to 
i  of  admission  to  Church  member- 
i  vast  majority  of  Christian  bodies 
o  bo  ;  still  more,  if  it  is  held  to  be 
icle  of  God's  grace,  which  may  be 
rithout  the  recipient's  actual  faith 
it  must  be  guaranteed  and  f  catered 
ison) ,  aa  is  apparently  the  view  of 
.  and  other  Churches,  then  there  can 
jbt  as  to  the  advisability  and  even 
tr  of  baptising  the  very  youngest 
And  thus  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish 
imcision  will  hold  good,  which  was 
formed  on  the  eighth  day  after 
•aa  considered  the  sign  of  entrance 
ml  with  God."  To  those,  how- 
ike  the  Baptists  of  the  present  day, 
version  and  faith  to  be  essential 
.bership  with  Christ  is  possible,  the 

baptising  infants  must  seem  un- 
did even  wrong.  And  from  the 
rtullian  in  the  second  century,  on- 
:  have  frequently  been  divines  who 
pressed  misgivings  on  the  point. 
e  history  of  the  practice,  it  is  con- 
t>ved  that  it  prevailed  more  or  loss 
a  the   very  beginning   of   Chris- 

that  it  did  not  become  universal 
the  first  tour  centuries— that  is  to 
j  as   the  snares  and  dangers    of 

surrounded  the  Christian  com- 
3  all  sides,  it  was  naturally  and 
t  to  be  wiser  to  defer  the  taptism 

till  such  time  as  they  might  be 
lave  moral  strength  and  convictions 
sajst  them.  But  as  soon  as  Christi- 
itablishod  itself  as  the  predominant 

ta  much  obeourttj  sad  doubt  shout  the 
.  of  baptising  nroseljtes  and  Iheir 
t  DOtbioc  can  be  proved  or  argued 


o  the  wino  for 


religion  throughout  the  civilised  world,  infant 
baptism  also  became  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tice, the  nuod  tor  postponement  till  a  riper  age 
being  done  away  with.     [Baptism,  Sponsors, 

Infant  Communion  was  the  common 
practice  of  the  early  Church.  For  this  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions (a  work  which,  though  not  so  old  as  it 
claims  to  be,  almost  certainly  belongs  to  the 
anto-JJicene  period,  and  is  of  great  weight), 
of  St.  Cyprian  in  the  third  century,  and  of 
■St.  Augustine  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth. 
The  practice  rested  upon  John  vi.  63,  and 
was  indeed  only  consistent  with  the  primitive 
view  that  regular  and  frequent  reception  of 
the  Holy  Communion  was  necessary  for  all 
believers,  except  catechumens  and  excommu- 
nicated  persons ;   and  so  the    very  youngest 


admitted  t< 
often  dipped  in 

sake.  We  have,  moreover,  a  continuous  stream 
of  authorities  to  show  that  the  custom  lingered 
on  more  or  less  languidly  in  many  parts  of 
Western  Christendom  till  the  twelfth  century 
at  least.  But  it  was  at  length  formally  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  the  Eastern  Churches,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  still  to  be  prac- 
tised with  certain  modifications  ;  for  instance, 
in  the  Greek  Church  children  under  one  year 
old  are  not  communicated  except  in  cases  of 
dangerous  sickness.  We  remark  further  in 
passing  that  this  custom  obviously  dispensed 
with  the  need  for  the  rite  of  confirmation 
(or  laying  on  of  hands),  which  was  in  fact 
originally  nothing  but  the  concluding  cere- 
mony at  holy  baptism.  [Conuhmation  and 
Baptism.] 

Inferior  Orders. — In  the  early  Church, 

besides  the  throe  orders  of  bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon,  there  were  other  offices  filled  by  men 
who  occupied  a  sort  of  intermediate  position 
between  clergy  and  laymen.  Those  "  Inferior 
Orders,"  as  they  havo  been  called,  varied  in 
number  with  time  and  place.  Most  frequently 
there  were  Seaderi  and  sometimes  also  o'ui- 
Dtacota,  Exercitt;  Ottiaria,  Acotyttt,  and 
Singers.  These  orders  might  be  conferred 
by  priests,  and  were  not  considered  as 
"  orders "  in  the  same  sense  as  the  three 
universal  grades  of  the  ministry. 

Infidel.— One  who  is  not  among  the 
fidelet,  the  bitter  being  one  of  the  names  privea 
in  ancient  times  to  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
and  still  kept  in  that  sense  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer— e.g.,  "  tho  souleuf  the  faith- 
ful" in  the  Burial  Service,  and  -a  congregation 
of  faithful  men"  in  the  18th  Article.  Thus, 
strictly,  an  infidel,  in  theological  language,  is 
an  unbeliever  in  Christ's  religion  as  a  reve- 
lation from  God.  In  the  Collect  for  Good 
Friday  it  is  synonymous  with  "  pagan  "   or 
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"heathen."  Jews  are  not  there  included, 
because  they  do  not  deny  a  Divine  revelation, 
nor  were  Mahometans,  seeing  that  even  they 
acknowledge  the  God  of  Abraham  as  supreme. 
But  in  our  present  language  the  word  is  re- 
stricted to  those  who,  having  heard  the  pro- 
clamation of  Christianity,  reject  and  oppose 
it.  The  title  would  not  justly  be  applied 
by  Churchmen  to  a  Unitarian  who  refused  to 
accept  the  Creeds,  seeing  that  he  holds  the 
faith  that  Christ  was  a  teacher  who  came  from 
God,  however  much  may  be  lamented  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  8criptur.il  language  con- 
cerning II ini.  Nor  can  it  bo  fairly  given  to 
the  natural  philosopher,  who  places  science  in 
the  forefront  of  his  profession  of  faith,  so  long 
as  ho  does  not  denounce  the  Christian  faith  as 
being  untrue. 

Infralapsarianism  [Lat.  infra,  "be- 
low ;  "  lapsus,  "  the  fall "].— One  of  the  doc- 
trines held  by  the  Calvinists,  namely,  that  God 
created  the  world  for  His  own  glory,  and  chose 
a  certain  number  for  salvation,  but,  foreseeing 
the  sinfulness  of  others,  doomed  them  from 
the  beginning  to  eternal  punishment. 

Ingham,  Benjamin,  was  born  in  York- 
shire in  1712,  and  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
two  Wesleys.  He  was  ordained  in  1735,  and 
began  to  work  in  London ;  but  was  soon  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accompany  tho  Methodists  on 
their  missionary  journey  to  Amorica.  While 
there  he  was  brought  into  union  with  tho 
Moravians,  and  on  hie  return  to  England 
joined  the  London  Society  in  Fetter  Lane, 
lie  finally  became  head  of  the  Yorkshire 
Moravians,  and  preached  in  fields  or  barns. 
In  1740  Wesley  was  expelled  from  the  society, 
so  the  former  friends  became  separated.  In 
1741  Ingham  married  Lady  Margaret 
Hastings,  sister  of  Lord  Huntingdon,  and 
was  thus  brought  into  intimate  connection 
with  tho  Countess  of  Huntingdon  [q.v.]. 
In  1753  he  withdrew  from  the  Moravians, 
and  formed  a  sect  of  his  own,  assuming 
the  position  of  "  general  overseer,"  or  bishop. 
His  followers  received  their  members  by 
lot,  and  required  them  to  declare  before 
tho  church  their  experience,  that  tho  whole 
society  might  judge  of  tho  change  that 
had  been  wrought  upon  their  hearts.  About 
the  year  1759  Ingham  road  the  works  of 
Glass  and  Sandoman  [Sandemanians],  which 
impressed  him  so  much  that  he  sent  two  of 
his  disciples  to  Scotland  to  investigate  tho 
principles  of  the  sects,  and  they  came  back 
strong  Sandemunians.  This  caused  a  division 
in  Ingham's  societies,  which  proved  so  bitter 
that  only  thirteen  remained  faithful  to  him 
out  of  eighty.  Ingham  died  at  Aberford  in 
1772,  his  end  being  probably  hastened  by 
the  desertion  of  his  followers.  His  sect  still 
survives,  but  numbers  only  six  societies. 

InffnlphUB,  Abbot  of  Crowland,  in  Lin- 
colnshire   [b.  in  London  about  1300,  d.  at 


Crowland,  1109].  He  became  in  ltt 
tary  to  William  of  Normandy,  wbo,i 
accession  to  the  English  throne,  n 
Abbot  of  Crowland  in  1076,  aaa 
lands  and  numerous  privileges  to  ta 
Meanwhile  Ingulphus,  had  made  a  pi 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  1064,  and  t 
return  had  become  an  inmate  of  tif 
tery  of  Fontenelle,  in  Normandy.  1 
rests  chiefly  on  the  supposed  anta 
the  HUtoria  Monaeterii  Croylendt* 
about  650  to  1091,  which  was  after* 
turned  by  Peter  of  Blois  to  1117,  a» 
authors  to  1486.  It  has  since  bet 
that  tho  first  part,  if  any  of  it  was  i 
Ingulphus,  has  been  so  largely  is 
that  it  is  quite  unreliable  as  i 
record.  But  probably  the  whole 
written  by  monks  of  the  thirteen** 

Inheritor. — An  heir;  one  who 
to  inherit.  In  baptism  the  Christi 
an  "  inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hi 
as  expressed  in  the  baptismal  serr 
of  everlasting  salvation,"  and  **  n 
Thine  everlasting  Kingdom." 

Inhibition  is  a  writ  to  forbi 
from  further  proceeding  in  a  came 
upon  him.  It  commonly  issue* 
higher  court  to  the  inferior  upon  i 
Inhibitions  pendente  lite,  or  "d 
trial,"  are  notices  which  the  bishop 
on  any  accused  clerk,  forbidding  k 
form  any  services  of  the  Church  ' 
diocese  till  sentence  shall  have  • 
During  a  bishop's  visitation  all  inft 
dictions  are  inhibited  from  exere 
offices. 


Initiated. — A  name  applied  a 
Church  to   baptised   Christians,  t 
from  catechumens  and  outsiders, 
for  baptism  had  to  undergo  a  ten 
tion,  which,  in    some  Churches, 
three  years.     During  this  time 
forbidden  to  be  present  at  the  eel 
the  Holy  Communion ;  and  thougl 
allowed  to  hear  sermons,  refera 
higher  mysteries  of  our  religion  1 
made  in  terms  unintelligible  to 
perfectly   understood    by    the  k 
phrase  of  common  occurrence  in  1 
is  4<  the  initiated  understand  what 

Innocent  HI.9  Pops  (Lorn 
Trasimund,  Count  of  Segni  and  oi 
member  of  the  noble  family  of 
born  in  1160.  He  was  educate! 
Paris,  and  Bologna,  where  he  4 
himself  in  philosophy,  theology. 
Law.  After  several  preferrae* 
made  Cardinal-Deacon  W  his  ufl 
III.,  in  1190.  Clement  wag 
by  Celestine  III.,  on  whose  deaf 
Lothair  was  unanimously  elects! 
was  possessed  of  very  great  wkH 
fatigable  industry,  and  a  firm 
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.bove  all  others  on  the  earth, 
y  nearly  accomplished.  His 
restore  the  authority  of  the 
ne,  for  up  to  this  time  the 
med  supreme  authority  there 

of  the  Empire.  The  Im- 
as  vacant,  and  Gregory 
Effect  who  swore  allegiance 
Iso  he  delivered  Italy  from 
es  appointed  by  Henry  VI., 

Conrad,  Duke  of  Spoleto, 
taking  possession  of  their 
le  name  of  the  Roman 
Asumed  the  regency  over 
nry's  infant  son.  He  next 
ition  to  Germany,  where 
and  Otto  IV.  were  contend- 
le.  He  first  favoured  Otto, 
*i  to  aid  on  condition  that 
■  should  be  increased.  But 
>f  1205  Otto's  followers  all 
:>,  so  Innocent  was  obliged 
>tics  and  proclaim  the  vie- 
peror.  When  in  1208  Philip 
ind  Otto  became  the  undis- 
Otto  renewed  his  promises 
after  his  coronation,  which 
',  he  broke  all  his  pledges, 
against  Innocent's  ward, 
y.  The  Pope  excommuni- 
d  Frederick,  and  sent  him 
-e  he  was  crowned  Emperor, 
in  the  battle  of  Bou vines, 
his  attention  to  France, 
country  under  an  interdict, 
ugustus  had  divorced  his 
of  Denmark,  and  married 
and  after  a  long  controversy 
ed  to  take  back  his  lawful 

of  Leon  had  married  his 
ess  of  Portugal,  and  both 
using  to  submit  to  Innocent, 
in  interdict.  His  struggle 
t    of  England    is  recorded 

Lanoton.  The  Crusaders 
>  the  Holy  Land  attacked 
erthrew  the  Greek  Empire, 
Iwin  of  Flanders  emperor. 

done  without  Innocent's 
lad  to  take  the  opportunity 

of  consecrating  a  bishop  of 
rch  as  Patriarch  of  Con- 
ndulged  in  the  vain  hope 

the  way  to  bringing  the 
l  obedience.  Innocent  was 
t  heresy,  as  the  deadliest 
lered  the  cruelties  practised 
He  was  the  first  to  assert 
)  grant  benefices,  and  to  do- 
\  pontificate  was  the  period 
'er  of  the  Roman  See.  He 
n  121G,  at  the  early  age  of 
Id  the  See  for  eighteen  years. 

)ay. — A  festival  held   on 
nemoration  of  the  massacre 


of  the  children  at  Bethlehem  by  Herod.  Its 
origin  is  very  ancient,  but  it  was  originally, 
and  until  the  fifth  century,  connected  with 
the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany.  In  England  it 
was  formerly  called  Childermas  Day,  and 
was  celebrated  with  the  use  of  muffled  peals 
and  other  signs  of  mourning  and  processions 
of  children.  The  latter  were  forbidden  by  a 
proclamation  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1540. 

Inquisition,  The. — A  tribunal  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  for  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  heretics.  The  first  foundation  of  it  was 
laid  by  Innocent  III.  in  the  year  1215,  when 
he  commissioned  Father  Dominic  to  judge 
and  to  deliver  to  punishment  obstinate  and 
relapsed  heretics  among  the  Albigenses.  The 
result  was  that  30,000  persons  of  every  age, 
sex,  and  condition  were  massacred.  But  the 
court  of  the  Inquisition  was  not  formally 
established  till  the  Council  of  Toulouse,  under 
Gregory  IX.,  in  1229.  By  this  Council  a  tri- 
bunal was  erected  in  every  city,  consisting  of 
a  priest  and  three  laymen,  who  were  charged 
with  the  work  of  seeking  out  heretics  and  de- 
nouncing them  to  the  bishops.  In  1233 
Gregory  transferred  the  working  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion from  the  bishops  to  the  Dominicans,  who 
discharged  their  functions  with  great  vigour. 
In  1263  Urban  IV.  appointed  an  Inquisitor- 
General,  to  whom  reference  might  be  made 
by  his  subordinates  in  all  cases  of  doubt ;  and 
in  1542  Paul  III.,  alarmed  at  the  spread  of 
Lutheran  doctrine,  appointed  a  committee  of 
nine  learned  men  for  the  reformation  of 
Church  discipline.  This  committee  was 
reorganised,  and  its  powers  extended  by  Pius 
IV.  in  1564.  The  new  Council  consisted  of 
twelve  cardinals  as  Inquisitors-General,  and 
a  number  of  other  clergy,  called  consultors, 
with  a  Dominican  as  commissary,  and  it  had 
power  to  appoint  provincial  inquisitors  and 
to  receive  appeals.  Princes  and  rulers  were 
commanded  by  Pius  V.  to  execute  its  orders. 
Sixtus  V.,  in  1588,  further  perfected  the 
organisation  by  increasing  the  numbers  of 
the  Council,  and  dividing  it  into  fifteen  con- 
gregations, to  each  of  which  a  particular 
branch  was  assigned. 

Spain,  since  1483,  had  its  own  Grand  In- 
quisitor, who  was  nominated  by  the  King  and 
appointed  by  the  Pope.  The  post  was  first 
filled  by  the  famous  Tomas  do  Torquemada, 
under  whom,  in  the  first  eighteen  years  of 
the  Inquisition,  10,220  prisoners  were  burnt, 
and  97,321  imprisoned,  exiled,  or  stripped  of 
their  property.  The  Grand  Inquisitor  named 
his  own  assistants,  and  from  him  there  was  no 
appeal,  except  to  the  King,  who  was  bound  by 
his  coronation  oath  to  submit  to  the  laws  of 
the  Inquisition. 

The  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition  were  never 
confronted  with  witnesses,  but  *were  im- 
prisoned and  tortured  to  make  them  confess 
and  recant  their  error.  The  ceremony  of 
pronouncing  sentence,  called  an  Auto  da  Fe 
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(Act  of  Faith)  was  solemn  and  imposing,  and 
was  performed  in  public.  A  procession  was 
formed  of  the  accused  in  order  of  their 
guilt :  first  came  those  who  were  to  be  dis- 
charged, wearing  their  ordinary  dress,  and 
separated  from  the  condemned  by  a  crucifix ; 
then  followed  the  bones  and  effigies  of  dead 
heretics,  with  inscriptions  intimating  their 
crimes;  and,  finally,  the  condemned,  each  clad 
in  a  yellow  garment,  called  a  San  Benito, 
decorated  with  significant  emblems.  St. 
Andrew's  crosses  marked  those  who  had 
escaped  with  their  lives,  red  flames  those  who 
were  threatened  with  burning  if  again 
convicted,  whilst  representations  of  devils 
amongst  the  flames  covered  the  robes  of  those 
who  were  to  suffer  death.  Thus  apparelled, 
the  prisoners  were  led  before  the  Inquisitor, 
who  "  reluctantly  "  handed  them  over  to  the 
secular  arm  and  delivered  them  to  be  burned. 
The  Inquisition  has  been  vindicated  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  our  own  day  by  the 
"  Syllabus"  of  1864,  which  asserts  the  right 
of  the  Church  to  use  both  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  sword  for  the  reclamation  of  heretics. 

Inscriptions    in    Churches,— The 

eighty-second  canon  appoints  "that  the  Ten 
Commandments  be  set  up,  and  other  chosen 
sentences  written  upon  the  walls  of  churches 
and  chapels,  in  places  convenient."  The 
custom  is  one  of  great  antiquity.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  canon,  it  is  common  to  see  the 
Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Ten  Command- 
ments painted  upon  the  east  wall  of  a  church. 
The  Canon,  however,  does  not  limit  the  in- 
scriptions to  any  particular  spot,  and  hence 
texts  are  sometimes  emblazoned  in  other  parts 
of  the  church. 

Inspiration. — The  nature  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  is  a  subject  closely  connected  with  all 
other  theological  subjects;  the  controversy 
arising  out  of  it  turns  upon  the  question, 
•'  What  are  the  boundary  limits  of  the  Divine 
and  the  human  elements  in  Scripture  ?"  or,  put 
in  another  way,  "  In  what  sense  is  the  Bible 
the  Word  of  God  ?  and  how  far  was  Dr.  Wil- 
liams justified  when  he  called  the  Bible  in  the 
second  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews,  '  the  devout 
voice  of  the  congregation '  ?  "  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  views  formerly  held  by  the 
bulk  of  Christians  have  been  of  late  modified 
under  two  influences — viz.  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  increased  knowledge  of  historical  criti- 
cism. Few  persons  are  found  now-a-days 
who  hold  that  the  world  was  created  in  six 
days  like  ours,  or  that  tho  Flood  of  Noah 
covered  the  Alps  or  Himalayas,  or  that  the 
ark  held  two  of  each  spocios  of  animals  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Galileo  was  condemned  for 
teaching  that  the  earth  went  round  the  sun, 
and  many  opinions  which  were  held  for  a  long 
time  after  him  are  now  abandoned. 

But  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  Bible  is  pro- 
bably more  reverenced  now  than  it  ever  was. 
Vituperators  and  blasphemers  there  are  still, 


but  they  belong  exclusively  to  the  i 
and  vulgar.  Men  like  Matthew  An 
Professor  Huxley  are  more  or  less  om 
current  Christianity,  but  both  of  4 
expressly  declared  that  the  religion 
which  is  the  essential  basis  of  all  ri 
duct,  has  been  kept  up  by  the  use  of  t 

A  volume  lying  before  us,  entxd 
ration :  a  Clerical  Symposium,  com 
number  of  essays  written  by  promin 
bers  of  the  various  Christian  bodiei, 
lished  in  successive  numbers  of  the 
Magazine.  The  writers  comprise 
three  members  of  the  Established ' 
Presbyterian,  a  Congregationalisms  1 
a  Swedenborgian,  a  Wesleyan,  a  Je 
f  essor,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bisk 
of  these  writers  approximate  da 
having  road  through  the  volume,  i 
three  main  currents  of  thought  oi 
portant  subject : — 

[1]  What  we  may  call  the  ortk 
i.e.,  the  view  received  by  the  old 
religious  people  of  this  country,  as  n 
by  the  great  standard  divines :  "  Tl 
the  Word  of  God."  "  If  we  are  to 
Bible  on  its  own  terms,  we  shall  be 
confess  that  it  comes  to  us  with  Dh 
rity,  as  not  only  containing  a  Dirin 
but  as  being  in  some  sense  the  vei 
ment  of  that  message."  [Prof.  S 
The  writer  we  have  just  quota 
strong  argument  upon  the  recognit 
New  Testament  of  the  authority  o 
Our  Lord  "  manifestly  accepted  11 
pensation  as  a  sacred  and  divine  cc 
tion,  which  could  not  in  principle  o 
tial  and  important  fact  be  brofa 
we  cannot  conceive  Him  to  have  b 
here  without  striking  at  the  root  of ! 
upon  our  reverence  as  the  Son  of  ft 
he  goes  on  further  to  argue  that  i 
Testament  we  cannot  choose  whst 
it,  that  there  is  an  organic  unity  i 
vents  our  setting  any  part  aside.  A 
given  his  reasons  for  holding  the  X 
ment  to  be  of  equal  Divine  authori! 
eludes  that  the  Bible  *'  is  the  author 
of  the  way  in  which  God  commin 
will  to  man,  and  is  the  appointed] 
for  making  known  that  will" 

[2]  Incontrasttothiswetakenfl 
of  the  Rev.  John  Page  Hoppt, 
preacher.  He  rejects  all  idea  of  i 
for  the  writers,  and  declares  that  A 
claimed  "the  Word  of  the  Lori 
kinds  of  trivialities,  and  not  a  few* 
This,  it  will  be  confessed,  is  somewfc 
language,  but  in  reading  the  essay 
charge  the  writer  with  irreveremi 
He  frankly  declares  that  he  deani 
get  rid  of  the  notion  that  "  the  Bfl 
gether  a  supernatural  book,  and  d 
Word  of  God; "  that  it  must  best* 
the  verifying  faculties  of  reasosv 
humanity,  and  our  own  reverent  tn 
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£ue  that,  as  everyone  has 
ge  that  the  ethnology  and 
re  are  not  to  be  accepted 
things,  so  of  "the  varying 
ty,"  that  "  we  find  in  the 
t  we  find  elsewhere — mani- 
ess,  and  all  the  indications 
ien,  in  regard  to  religious 
to  the  scientific  and  poli- 
d  to  find  their  way  out  of 
arvellous  light,"  that  reve- 
ly  infallibility.  He  would 
rith  discovery,  that  God  is 
[is  children,  and  that  the 
records  of  God's  revelation 
ch  there  have  been  many 

Farrar  closes  the  volume, 

the  representative  of  the 
terpretation.  He  criticises 
►receding  papers,  rejects  the 
ible  is  the  Word  of  God, 
3xpression  in  the  Article, 
mtaineth  all  things  neces- 
"  and  expresses  his  own 

Were  it  not  better,  with- 
il  theories  and  procrustean 

to  the  people  concerning 

follows: — The  Bible  is  the 

ins  the  records  of    God's 

sen  race,  and  through  them 

Above  all,  it  is  the  Book 

Gospel  of  His  Son,  and 
ition.  It  is  not  all  of  the 
lot  all  written  on  the  same 
teach  throughout  the  same 
tains  some  things  which 
ce  *  because  of  the  hard- 
s,'  but  which  are  not  per- 
h  of  it  was  addressed  '  to 
which  we  have  to  supple- 
id  even  to  reverse.  Much 
th  the  *  weak  and  beggarly 
obsolete  bondage,'  with 
•e  not  good,  and  judgments 
Id  not  live.'  Much  of  it 
i  imperfect  moral  and  spi- 

*  times  of  ignorance'  at 
V    You  will  find  recorded 

without  comment  or  dis- 
inions  and  some  actions, 
which  were  not  commend- 
d  attributed  to  God's  com- 
ch  for  us  would  now  be 
Nevertheless,  this  book 
r  the  sum  total  and  general 
•  is  loftier  and  diviner  than 
ly  book  in  all  the  world, 
ttest  utterances,  and  by  the 
e  which  it  has  trained,  and 
.rd  of  its  Gospel,  it  furn- 
le  means  whereby  to  judge 
ht  and  wrong.  The  Spirit 
till.  The  promise  of  that 
ined  to  the  contemporaries 
His  influences  are  living 


influences,  and  by  them,  throughout  long  ages, 
men  have  been  slowly  correcting  the  errors 
and  the  crimes  for  which  their  fathers  have 
pleaded  the  sanction  of  the  word  of  this  Book. 
By  that  Spirit  of  God  you  will  be  saved  from 
the  tyranny  of  a  dead  letter  which  might 
otherwise  be  to  you,  as  it  has  been  to  thous- 
ands, a  savour  of  death  unto  death.  He  will 
not  in  the  least  degree  make  you  infallible,  or 
give  the  least  authority  to  any  assertion  or 
opinion,  or  definition,  or  interpretation  of 
yours  about  points  respecting  which  Chris- 
tians differ,  but  He  will  teach  you  all  things 
which  are  necessary  for  your  holiness  here, 
and  your  eternal  happiness  hereafter.  Your 
Bible  is  no  homogeneous  whole  which  dropped 
down  from  heaven.  It  consists  of  sixty-six 
different  books,  the  work  of  at  least  forty  or 
fifty  different  writers,  writing  in  different 
languages  and  dialects,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  hundreds  of  years.  It  is  not  a 
book,  but  a  library  of  literature.  Great  parts 
of  it  are  but  the  fragmentary  wreck  of  a 
literature,  from  various  books  of  which — now 
no  longer  extant— many  of  its  writers  quote. 
The  Old  Testament,  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  is  by  unknown  authors,  extends  over 
a  thousand  years.  It  is  separated  by  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  translation  of  it  is  not  always 
correct;  the  exact  meaning  is  not  always 
ascertainable  ;  the  text  is  not  always  certain ; 
the  meaning  is  not  always  clear;  and  the 
moral  decisions  which  it  contains  are  not 
always  co-ordinate  or  comprehensible.  But 
all  this  is  a  matter  of  no  essential  importance, 
seeing  that  in  this  Book,  and  above  all  in  the 
Gospels,  which  record  the  life  and  teaching  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  in  the  epistles 
of  the  greatest  preachers  of  that  Gospel,  you 
may  find,  not,  indeed,  a  minute  system  about 
which  you  can  dogmatise,  or  religious  opinions 
which  you  can  force  on  others  with  anathemas, 
but  a  moral  and  spiritual  guidance  which  you 
cannot  mistake.  The  end  of  the  whole  book 
is  Christ.  If  it  leads  you  to  Christ  its  whole 
function  is  fulfilled.  What  is  essential  for 
rightly  learning  the  way  of  salvation  is  not 
in  the  dead  letter,  which  may  only  kill,  but  in 
the  spirit,  which  giveth  liberty  and  life.  Do 
not  hear  or  read  it  for  any  other  end  but  to 
become  better  in  your  daily  walk,  and  to  be 
instructed  in  every  good  work,  and  to  increase 
in  the  love  and  service  of  God." 

Installation. — The  ceremony  of  intro- 
ducing a  functionary  into  his  office,  and  in- 
vesting him  with  its  powers  and  rights.  The 
term  is  chiefly  used  of  the  act  of  putting  a 
dean,  prebendary,  or  other  dignitary  in  pos- 
session of  his  proper  stall  in  the  cathedral. 

Institutio.— A  book  of  occasional  offices. 

Institution. — The  act  of  bestowing  the 
spiritual  charge  of  a  parish  or  other  benefice, 
while  induction  bestows  the  temporalities* 
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"  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man." 

— The  title  of  a  book  commonly  called  "  The 
Bishops'  Book/'  published  in  1537,  as  a 
standard  of  doctrine  for  the  English  Church. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  Stephen  Coynet,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
It  contained  an  explanation  of  the  Creed,  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ave  Maria,  with 
articles  on  Justification  and  Purgatory.  A 
revised  edition  was  published  in  1543,  under 
the  title  of  A  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition 
for  any  Christian  Man. 

Intention. — A  Dogma  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  asserting  that  a  sacrament  is  of  no 
value  unless  administered  with  the  intention 
of  the  officiating  priest.  It  is  distinctly  laid 
down  in  the  Eleventh  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  [1545],  which  says :  "  If  anyone  say 
that  there  is  not  required  in  the  ministers 
while  they  perform  and  confer  the  sacraments 
at  least  the  intention  of  doing  what  the 
Church  does,  let  him  be  accursed."  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  doctrine,  the  recipients  of 
the  sacraments  are  exposed  to  doubt  and  un- 
certainty. For  example,  a  person  cannot  be 
certain  that  he  has  been  properly  baptised, 
although  he  has  been  through  the  form  of 
baptism,  for  the  intention  of  the  priest  may 
have  been  wanting ;  and  a  similar  insecurity 
attends  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
doctrine  is  opposed  by  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  Twenty-sixth  Article  of  Religion, 
where  it  is  declared  that  the  unworthiness  of 
ministers  hindereth  not  the  effect  of  sacra- 
ments, "  forasmuch  as  they  do  not  the  samo 
in  their  own  name,  but  in  Christ's,  and  do 
minister  by  His  commission  and  authority." 

Interdict. — An  ecclesiastical  sentence 
placing  a  kingdom  or  district  under  a  ban, 
forbidding  the  performance  of  Divine  Ser- 
vice and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
(except  private  baptism).  Interdicts  were 
invented  for  the  punishment,  through  their 
subjects,  of  princes  who  were  powerful  enough 
to  resist  excommunication  and  anathema. 
They  do  not  appear  before  the  ninth  century. 
In  a.d.  869  Hincmar,  Bishop  of  Laon,  at- 
tempted to  lay  his  diocese  under  an  interdict, 
but  his  dictum  was  set  aside  by  his  Archbishop, 
the  elder  Hincmar.  The  first  known  in- 
stance of  the  actual  enforcing  of  an  interdict 
is  that  of  Alduinus,  Bishop  of  Limoges,  who 
laid  his  diocese  under  such  a  censure  in  a.d. 
994.  Ivo  of  Chartres,  who  died  in  1215, 
characterises  the  expedient  as  a  novel  one. 
In  the  year  1208  all  England  was  laid  under  an 
interdict  by  Innocent  III.,  and  the  sentence 
was  rigidly  enforced.  The  church  bells  were 
silent,  public  worship  was  stopped,  and  the 
dead  were  buried  without  service.  The  publi- 
cation of  interdicts,  howovor,  as  time  went  on 
became  less  and  less  frequent,  their  use 
evidently  tending  to  produce  ungodliness,  and 
revolt  against  the  authority  pronouncing  them. 


Intercessions.— Prayers 

half  of  others.  Thus  the  pra; 
anthem  in  morning  and  evenii 
which  we  pray  for  the  Quean, 
clergy,  etc.,  are  known  as  tl 
Prayers.  The  name  is  more 
plied  to  the  prayers  for  others 
which  are  accompanied  by  the  : 
beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  good  I 

Interim. — A  name  given  i 
Charles  V.  concerning  the  Gern 
until  a  council  could  be  held, 
three  such  interims.  The*  first 
of  a  commission  held  at  Batii 
when  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and 
the  one  hand,  Eek,  Pflug,  anc 
the  other,  had  a  discussion  o 
sacrament  and  the  power  of  th 
the  parties  were  found  to  be 
The  second  was  prepared  at 
1548.  Pflug,  Holding,  and 
drawn  up  a  paper  oontainii 
points  of  difference  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  II 
that  the  use  of  the  cup  by  ' 
marriage  of  the  priests,  and  a  fe 
matters  should  be  conceded  to  tl 
but  that  in  other  points  they 
"the  Universal  Church."  TJ 
was  objected  to,  and  was  revt 
The  third  interim  was  adopt* 
Dec.  22nd,  1548,  by  the  exc 
Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony.  It 
of  Protestantism,  but  adhered  t 
Catholic  doctrines,  and  approve) 
of  popes  and  bishops  when  not 
led  to  a  strife  among  the  Protes 
thon,  Bergerhagen,  and  Major 
the  interim,  while  others  were  < 

Interludes.— A  term  fan 
the  sacred  theatricals  or  mine 
only  applied  to  passages  of 
music  played  between  the  vet* 
or  hymn. 

Intermediate  State.  P 
Interstices  or  Intersil 

formerly  used  in  ecclesiastical  1 
the  spaces  of  time  which  must  < 
the  degrees  of  promotion  from 
another.  The  Canon  was  fixed 
Council  of  Sardica,  and  was  fd 
as  the  clergy  were  obliged  to 
lower  orders  before  attaining  I 
Later  it  became  customary  tfl 
degrees  at  once,  and  though  i 
Trent  ordained  that  interstice 
at  least  a  year's  duration,  the  hi 
a  power  of  dispensation. 

Intinction  .—The  mode  of 
the  Holy  Communion  in  the  1 
The  bread  is  broken  into  small 
in  the  wine,  and  presented  to  1 
ant  in  a  spoon.  The  custosi 
in  the  East  probably  since  tht 
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tly  followed  in  the  Western 
yelfth  century,  but  gradually 
)  the  practice  of  com  muni cat- 

.. — The  passage  before  the 
f  a  Gregorian  chant.  It  is 
t  the  commencement  of  each 
triest  or  chanter,  but  at  the 
ch  verse  of  the  Canticles  by 

.  psalm,  hymn,  or  anthem 
a  Communion  Service,  while 
tering  the  altar  rails.  The 
icient  one,  and  was  enjoined 
lyer  Book  of  Edward  VI., 
riate  for  this  purpose  being 
Collects,  e.g.  Christmas  Day, 
id  Psalm  viii. ;  Easter  Day, 
iii.  These  were  removed  at 
552,  but  the  practice  of  sing- 
inthem  before  the  service  is 
stained. 

its. — Those   who    make  the 

not  an  external  revelation 
h  the  Church  or  through  the 
the  intuitions  and  instincts  of 
i  principle  underlying  this 
n  itself  in  all  ages ;  it  belongs 
as  of  mind,  and  some  of  the 
i  well  as  some  of  the  noblest 
de  it  their  starting  point, 
the  Gnostics  regarded  them- 
ual,"  lifted  out  of  the  regions 

verbal  teaching  by  the  in- 
ivine  knowledge  imparted  to 

like  Thomas  a  Kempis  felt 
trengthened  by  the  conviction 
red  into  religious  contempla- 
3,  as  confidentially,  to  their 
,atonists,  Mystics.]  But  in- 
oncreted  into  a  system  as  a 
ormation.  That  event  taught 
re  all  traditional  beliefs,  and 
ves  sure  of  their  foundations. 

doctrines  of  the  Creeds,  but 

the  Scriptures  demanded  at 
lentials  for  their  acceptance. 
>wed  two  lines  of  thought, 
e  who  declared  that  nothing 

which  imposes  the  acceptance 
authority ;  that  the  Creeds, 
itself,  must  make  way  for  the 
re  and  the  teachings  of  the 

Such  was  the  teaching  of 
rts,  as  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
al.  But  there  were  others 
he  Christian  faith  as  true, 
that  the  human  spirit  bears 
nd  approves  it  to  the  con- 
was  the  line  taken  by  some 
Germans  who  are  lumped 
the  name  of  Rationalists. 
e  opposed,  accepted,  discrimin- 
of  our  own  country  who  are 


sometimes  known  as  Eclectics,  the  fore- 
most of  them  being  Coleridge.  But  a  new 
school  of  Intuitioniflte  has  arisen  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
altered  conditions  which  are  the  results  of  fuller 
historical  criticisms  and  scientific  discovery. 
The  believer  in  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Church  and  the  truth  of  the  Creeds  remains 
as  he  Was  in  the  conviction  that  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  no  questionings  can 
touch  these.  But  those  who  deny  the  binding 
authority  of  any  external  revelation  have  no 
such  conviction,  though  those  who  are  reli- 
gious and  desire  to  see  the  world  made  better 
cannot  acquiesce  in  negations.  Hence  we  have 
such  writers  as  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  each 
in  his  way  an  Intuitionist  of  the  new  school. 
Carlyle,  however,  with  his  historical  instinct, 
put  aside  his  questionings  in  pursuit  of  his- 
toric facte;  Emerson  was  religious  above 
all  things  besides,  however  dreamy  and  un- 
practical. According  to  him,  it  might  be 
said  that  man  is  his  own  teacher,  his  own 
Bible,  practically  his  own  God.  [Emerson  ; 
Pantheism.] 

Invention  of  the  Cross.    [Cross.] 

Investiture. — The  great  controversy 
about  investiture  which  arose  in  the  twelfth 
century  was  the  question  whether  a  bishop 
should  be  installed  by  the  Pope  or  by  the 
Sovereign  of  his  own  country.  In  early  times 
it  had  been  the  custom  that  the  clergy  and 

Cple  of  a  vacant  diocese  should  elect  their  own 
lop,  the  election  being  confirmed  by  the 
bishops  of  the  province.  Confirmation  by  the 
emperors  was  only  necessary  in  the  patriarchal 
Sees,  such  as  Borne  and  Constantinople.  In 
France  the  Sovereigns  often  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  nominate  to  vacant  Sees.  But  though 
unable  to  consecrate  newly-made  bishops,  the 
Sovereigns  had  the  power  to  grant  or  with- 
hold the  estates,  titles,  etc.,  without  which  the 
bishop  was  unable  to  maintain  the  state  which 
was  necessary.  Charlemagne  introduced  the 
practice  of  investing  him  with  the  staff  and 
ring,  which  were  the  symbols  of  his  spiritual 
office ;  but  Gregory  VII.  objected  to  this  as 
uncanonical,  maintaining  that  it  was  right 
that  all  the  temporal  benefits  of  the  office 
should  be  annexed  to  the  spiritual,  and  that 
the  two  should  be  inseparable.  This  contest 
was  carried  on  by  the  successors  of  Gregory 
for  fifty-six  years,  and  was  not  settled  until 
the  Council  of  Worms  was  held  in  1122,  when 
the  Emperor  Henry  V.  and  Pope  Calixtus  II. 
made  a  compromise,  agreeing  that  the  elec- 
tions should  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  but  that  the  consent  of 
the  emperor  was  necessary.  It  was  also 
arranged  that  the  Pope  should  invest  the 
bishop  with  spiritual  power,  and  the  sovereign 
should  confer  the  temporalities.  Until  An- 
selm  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
King  of  England  and  the  Primate  had  acted 
in  concert  as  regarded  their  agreement  with 
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the  Pope's  pretensions ;  but  on  Anselm's  pro- 
motion there  came  a  quarrel,  as  he  requested 
that  he  might  be  invested  by  Pope  Urban  II. 
At  this  time  there  were  two  popes,  as  the 
German  Emperor  had  set  up  a  rival  at 
Avignon,  and  the  King  had  not  yet  made  up 
his  mind  which  ho  would  acknowledge.  This 
made  the  King  determine  that  Anselm  should 
not  have  his  will,  and  the  question  was  finally 
settled  by  the  Pope's  Legate,  who  effected  a 
compromise  by  placing  the  pall  on  the  altar, 
so  that  Anselm  might  take  it,  neither  the 
Popo  nor  the  King  being  concerned.  Anselm 
then  demanded  permission  to  go  to  Rome  to 
lay  the  question  before  the  Pope.  William 
threatened  that  if  he  did  so  he  should  forfeit 
his  archbishopric ;  but  Anselm  persisted,  and 
the  threat  was  fulfilled.  Before  his  return 
William  died,  and  Henry  I.  succeeded  him. 
Anselm  was  welcomed  back  to  England;  but, 
on  the  proposal  of  the  King  to  re-invest  him 
with  the  primacy,  he  refused,  saying  that  he 
would  not  receive  his  office  except  at  the 
hands  of  the  Pope.  The  contest  lasted  for  a 
long  time,  and  Henry  did  his  utmost  to  con- 
ciliate Anselm,  sending  embassies  to  the  Pope 
to  find  some  way  of  satisfying  the  conscience 
of  the  Archbishop  without  giving  way.  To 
this  the  Pope  replied  by  a  declaration  that  he 
refused  to  permit  investiture  by  the  King, 
intimating,  nevertheless,  that  he  would  not 
interfere  if  Henry  chose  to  take  his  own 
course.  Anselm  was  offered  the  alternative  of 
submitting  to  his  Sovereign  or  of  leaving  the 
kingdom,  and  he  chose  the  latter,  upon  which 
the  King  took  his  archbishopric.  Anselm  was 
on  the  point  of  excommunicating  him,  but 
Henry  suggested  that  a  compromise  should 
be  proposed  to  the  Popo — namely,  that  the 
bishops  should  do  homage  to  their  King  and 
tako  the  oath  of  fealty,  but  that  they  should 
be  invested  by  the  Pope  with  the  pastoral  staff 
and  ring.  This  decision  was  confirmed  by  a 
Council  held  in  London  in  1107,  and  thus  the 
question  was  settled. 

Invisibles. — A  name  given  to  some  of 
the  Reformers  who  denied  the  perpetual  visi- 
bility of  the  Church,  and  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  Romanists  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  Church  before  the  time  of  Luther, 
asserted  that  it  was  invisible. 

Invitatory  is  a  short  anthem  which 
varies  with  the  season,  sung  before  the  95th 
(or  Invitatory)  Psalm,  and  repeated  in  whole 
or  in  part  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
Psalm  and  after  the  Gloria  Patri  at  the  end. 
In  the  Roman  Offices  this  Psalm,  with  its 
proper  invitatory,  is  said  daily  at  Nocturns 
as  "an  invitation  to  praise  God."  In  the 
English  Church  this  same  Psalm  is  ordered 
to  be  said  daily  at  morning  prayer,  except  on 
Blaster  day  (and,  by  a  recent  Convocation, 
through  the  octave),  when  special  anthems 
are  provided;  but  the  Invitatory  does  not 
vary,  being  fixed  throughout  the  year  in  the 


form  of  versicle  and  response :— "  F. 
the  Lord.  JR.  The  Lord's  name  be 
The  origin  of  this  use  of  the  95th 
said  to  be  as  old  as  the  Temple  eerv 

Invocation  of  Saints.— Th 

of  calling  upon  the  souls  of  dept 
for  their  intercession  and  aidbegi 
into  the  Church  about  the  fourtl 
It  arose  from  the  great  venentfk 
martyrs.  The  remains  of  the  old] 
that  the  souls  of  the  dead  haunt© 
where  their  bodies  were  buried  Id 
first  to  resort  to  their  graves  to  begfi 
tercession ;  in  the  course  of  time  t 
cemetery  were  discontinued,  while  t 
to  the  saints  were  retained.  Inn 
Saints  appear  in  the  liturgies  of 
century,  and  in  all  the  ancient  lits 
that  date,  and  three  of  these  were  i 
the  English  version  of  the  Litany  I 
1644.  The  doctrine  of  the  Chmt 
hind  upon  this  point  is  contained 
XXII. 

Invocations.— A  calling  op 
prayer.  It  is  generally  consida 
first  part  of  that  necessary  duty,  si 
[11  A  making  mention  of  one  on 
titles  of  God,  indicative  of  the  obje 
we  pray.  [2]  A  declaration  of  om 
design  to  worship  Him.  [3]  A  dfl 
assistance  and  acceptance  under 
our  own  unworthiness.  The  lit 
with  a  separate  invocation  of  each 
the  Trinity,  and  then  an  invoctl 
whole  Godhead,  as  if  to  bespeak 
a  merciful  God  that  we  may  be  K 
an  answer  to  all  the  petitions  whie 

Inward  Light.    [Friecm.] 

Iona    or     Icolmkill,    ou 

western  islands  of  Scotland,  t) 
in  length,  and  one  to  one  and 
breadth,  is  famed  for  many  ma 
antiquity,  but  especially  as  hana, 
residence  of  St.  Columba  [q.T-1 * 
here  in  563.  There  are  on  the 
ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Nunnery,  the 
and  a  great  number  of  chapel 
cently  built,  some  by  the  Kings  a 
others  by  the  petty  kings  of  I 
The  Bishops  of  the  Isles  resided 
the  English  had  taken  the  U 
Amongst  the  ancient  ruins  is  a  bfl 
where  not  only  all  the  nobility  i 
were  interred,  but  forty-four  A 
Irish,  and  eight  Norwegian  kings. 

Ireland,  Church  op.— Hi 
of  an  organised  Church  in  Irek 
to  be  due  to  St.  Patricx  [q.v.l 
seems  little  doubt  that  Cnrial 
existed  still  earlier.  He  begem  ^ 
in  432,  and  in  472  he  made  J 
seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  at 
in    492,   he    left    a    body  of  « 
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carry  on  his  work.  The 
rch  was  essentially  monastic, 
to  be  famous  down  to  the 
y  for  the  number  of  pious 
en  to  which  it  gave  birth, 
being  a  source  from  which 
tth  burst  forth  to  illuminate 

of  Europe.  Bede  tells  us 
renth  century  many  of  the 
lergy  and  nobles  came  to 
astruction ;    and    Burgundy, 

the  Netherlands  all  owed 
aiowledge  of  Divine  truth  to 
bs.  Until  after  the  eleventh 
h  Church  remained  independ- 
migh  many  attempts  had  been 
her  to  Papal  authority.  But 
power  of  the  Archbishop  of 
lissension  between  the  bishops, 
the  Romanising  tendency  of 
Malachy  [q.v.]  was  just  then 

influence,  and  by  his  means 
ied  at  Wells  in  1 1 52,  where  he 
ftricter  diocesan  jurisdiction 
ay  Romish  practices.  Three 
55]  the  only  English  Pope, 
umod  the  right  of  authority 
d  issued  a  Bull  by  which  he 
enry  II.  on  condition  of  the 
n  of  the  Irish  Church  to  Home, 
ienrv  completed  his  conquest 
called  a  council  of  the  Irish 
gy  at  Cashel,  at  which  it  was 

rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
ould  be  ordered  so  as  to  agree 
le  Church  of  Rome.  Hence- 
iblished  doctrine  was  Roman, 
inued  till  the  time  of  the 
For  two  centuries  before  the 
peasant  contests  were  carried 
Irish  clergy  and  the  English 
i  parties  struggling  for  supre- 
stical  matters.  The  English 
racant  Irish  Sees  mostly  with 
ntrymen,  and  the  Irish  ac- 
it  to  be  delivered  from  allegi- 
d  and  owe  submission  to  the 
n  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Inglish  settlers  earned  over 
<o  Hard  ism,  but  they  did  not 
ial  soil. 

,  having  obtained  the  compli- 
lish  subjects  with  his  conduct 
resolved  to  extend  it  also  to 
led  together  the  clergy  and 
view  of  getting  them  to  ac- 

King's  supremacy  over  the 
s  was  not  such  an  easy  matter 
ied ;  the  Irish  looked  on  it  as 
t  of  the  power  which  they 
their  opposition  they  were 
tier,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
rter  of  the  King  was  George 
ibishop  of  Dublin,  who,  for  a 
been  teaching  doctrines  sub- 
apal  authority,  and  by  whose 


advice  Henry  summoned  a  Parliament  to  en- 
force his  wishes.  This  Parliament  met  at 
Dublin  in  1536,  when  the  Royal  Supremacy 
was  sanctioned,  and  Protestantism  declared, 
by  law,  to  be  the  religion  of  Ireland.  Several 
of  the  chieftains  headed  an  insurrection 
to  oppose  it,  but  without  avail,  and  they 
had  to  remain  passive  during  the  remainder 
of  Henry's  reign.  With  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  the  pressing  on  them  of 
the  new  Liturgy,  they  made  fresh  struggles, 
but  all  vacant  charges  were  promptly  filled 
by  Reformed  ministers,  and  thus  the  Protest- 
ant  influence  was  strengthened.  When  in 
Queen  Mary's  reign  the  Roman  Catholic 
Faith  was  restored,  the  Protestants  did 
not  suffer  the  same  persecution  as  in 
England.  In  1560  Queen  Elizabeth  sum- 
moned an  Irish  Parliament  to  re  -  enforce 
Protestantism,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  obliged 
the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
it  was  forbidden  to  hold  Divine  Service 
in  the  Irish  tongue.  The  Reformation 
took  no  hold  on  the  feelings  of  Irish  church- 
men, and  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  the 
history  of  a  series  of  rebellions,  which  were 
abetted  by  the  Pope,  but  proved  unsuccessful. 
When  James  I.  succeeded,  the  Romish  party 
in  Ireland  fancied  that  he  was  secretly 
attached  to  their  Church,  and  proceeded 
to  exercise  their  form  of  worship  openly 
in  defiance  of  the  established  law ;  but  James 
ordered  all  Roman  priests  to  leave  the 
country,  unless  they  chose  to  conform.  The 
northern  chiefs  rebelled,  and  their  land  in 
Ulster  was  confiscated  to  the  Crown ;  James 
took  advantage  of  this  to  introduce  Scotch 
settlers  there,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  He 
called  together  an  Irish  Parliament  in  the 
hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  religious  dis- 
sensions in  the  country,  and  while  it  was 
sitting  a  convocation  of  clergy  was  held  in 
Dublin,  and  in  1615  a  public  confession  of 
faith  for  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland 
was  drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Ussher  of 
Armagh.  Ussher  desired,  in  common  with 
others,  that  some  points  not  mentioned  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  Confession  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  that  other  points 
should  be  mentioned  more  fully,  and  they 
considered  this  might  be  done  without  breach 
of  agreement.  Accordingly  Ussher  drew  up 
these  new  Articles,  numbering  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  four,  containing  passages 
from  the  Homilies  and  the  Catechism,  besides 
others  not  found  in  either.  Thus  they  declare 
that  the  Pope  is  the  man  of  sin  spoken  of  by 
St.  Paul  in  2  Thessalonians.  After  quoting 
our  11th  Article  on  justification,  they  add: 
"  Christ  is  now  the  righteousness  of  afl  them 
that  truly  do  believe  in  Him.  He  for  them 
paid  the  ransom  by  His  death.  He  for  them 
fulfilled  the  law  in  His  life  :  so  that  now  in 
Him  and  by  Him  every  true  Christian  man 
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may  be  called  a  fulfiller  of  the  Law."  The 
7th  Article,  on  election  to  eternal  life,  is 
supplemented  by  the  additional  doctrine  of 
reprobation  to  death.  These  Articles  are  now 
mere  matter  of  history,  for  whatever  force 
they  may  have  had  as  long  as  the  Church  of 
Ireland  remained  a  separate  body — that  is, 
down  to  the  year  1800 — this  authority  passed 
away  when  the  English  and  Irish  Churches 
were  united.  But,  in  fact,  this  authority  soon 
received  a  severe  blow  from  the  hands  of 
Ussher  himself ;  for  during  Strafford's  Vice- 
royalty,  Laud  being  anxious  to  bring  the  Irish 
Church  into  the  strictest  conformity  with  the 
English,  prevailed  on  Ussher  to  receive  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  as  the  Irish  Confession, 
the  latter,  however,  retaining  the  Irish 
Articles  as  a  commentary  on  the  Thirty-nine, 
and  in  his  own  diocose  requiring  his  candi- 
dates for  orders  to  pass  an  examination  in 
them. 

Charles  I.'s  government  of  Ireland  was  very 
vacillating ;  the  people  at  heart  were  devoted 
to  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  at  length,  in 
1641,  an  alarming  rebellion  broke  out  among 
the  Papists,  and  they  massacred  the  Protest- 
ants in  the  north.  The  survivors,  who  were 
mostly  Scotch,  applied  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land for  a  supply  of  ministers,  and  this  led,  in 
June,  1642,  to  the  holding  of  the  first  Pres- 
bytery of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland. 
Many  of  the  episcopal  clorgy  joined  the  Pres- 
bytery. Meantime  the  Romanists  held  a 
counter-meeting  in  Kilkenny,  and  adopted 
resolutions  for  securing  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  they  resolved  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Ulster  under  General  O'Neil.  Charles 
being  distracted  with  troubles  at  home  made 
terms  with  them,  which  gave  them  the  im- 
pression that  he  secretly  favoured  their  views. 
Then,  in  1644,  came  an  order  that  all  should 
be  made  to  subscribe  to  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  Throughout  the  remainder  of 
Charles's  reign  the  history  of  the  Irish  Church  ' 
and  of  Ireland  herself  is  one  long  scries  of 
struggles  and  misery.  In  1649  Cromwell 
went  over  to  Ireland,  and  for  a  time  things 
were  more  satisfactory ;  the  Presbyterians 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  though  Cromwell 
forbade  them  to  celebrate  Mass,  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  not  persecuted.  During  the 
short  time  that  Henry  Cromwell  governed 
Ireland  much  was  done  to  promote  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Church,  and  the  Presbytery  of 
Ulster  took  the  opportunity  of  this  unusual 
quietude  to  settle  ministers  into  vacant  posts. 
Charles  II. 's  policy  undid  much  of  this; 
he  restored  prelacy  and  the  Liturgy,  de- 
nounced the  Covenant,  and  refused  toleration 
to  Nonconformists.  The  bishops  chosen  by 
him  took  possession  of  their  Sees  and  turned 
out  the  Presbyterian  ministers.  In  1672, 
however,  Charles  granted  small  pensions 
to  these  ejected  ministers.  James  II.,  who 
succeeded  in  1685,  was  bent  on  establish- 
ing Popery  once  more  in  Ireland;  and  to 


encourage  the  established,  clergy  k 
Church  of  Rome,  they  were  allowed 
their  benefices,  even  after  leaving  t 
lished  Church.  Then  James  issued 
claration  of  liberty  of  Conscience/ 
afforded  relief  from  persecution  to  tl 
terians.  When  the  Revolution  of 
place,  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulafl 
William  and  Mary  with  great  joy 
standing  that  King  James  had  lane; 
land  and  commanded  all  the  Romas 
interest.  The  Protestants  were  drh 
wards  till  Deny  was  their  only  city, 
and  here  they  maintained  their  p 
one  hundred  and  five  days  agami 
and  his  army  until  they  raised  th 
William  conferred  on  the  Presbjfe 
Ulster  many  privileges.  After  t»  J 
the  Boyne,  in  1691,  a  treaty  was  cood 
Limerick,  by  which  the  Roman  Q 
were  secured  all  rights  which  they  1 
joyed  under  Charles  I.  The  Prote* 
scopal  Church  was  jealous  of  the  ] 
terians,  and  consequently  opposed  thai 
called  in  question  the  legality  of  ■ 
performed  by  them,  and  urged  tki 
should  be  forced  to  use  the  Burial  8a 
the  Liturgy.  The  King  expressed  til 
disapproval  of  this  conduct,  but  with* 
ducing  any  effect.  He  died  in  1701,  aod 
Anne  put  herself  into  the  hands  of  th 
Church  party,  who  were  strongly  off 
tho  Presbyterians  of  Ulster.  Thentl 
passed,  requiring  all  persons  in  office,* 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  to  take  the  oift 
juration,  and  this  was  done  by  nri 
Presbyterian  ministers ;  but  some  nA* 
were  called  Nonj  urors.  Next  cm*  * • 
Bill  to  prevent  the  progress  of  P<9^ 
one  of  its  clauses  required  all  P9*"*! 
office  to  receive  the  Sacrament  tccon 
tho  Established  Church  within  thWl 
from  their  appointment,  and  thiij 
excluded  the  Presbyterians  from  hd! 
public  office.  This  was  called  the  8** 
Test.  But,  in  spite  of  all  owo* 
Presbyterian  Church  continued  to  « 
though  the  penal  laws  were  vigoffl 
forced.  The  accession  of  Geoff 
welcomed  by  the  PresbyterUm  *1 
secure  them  civil  and  religious  frees* 
appealed  to  have  the  Test  Act  rem* 
to  have  an  Act  of  Toleration  gnatot 
Irish  bishops  prevailed  against  a* 
1719,  however,  a  Toleration  Act** 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  adnMl 
Presbyterians  into  the  army,  af  M 
felt  that  they  were  needed  in  thM 
landing  in  Ireland  of  the  Pretfli 
1 727  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  % 
by  a  split  in  her  party;  the  | 
Antrim,  after  much  discussion,  stt 
fusing  to  sign  the  Westminster  01 
which  had  hitherto  been  its  stanoml 
an  immense  emigration  of  the  •# 
population  took  place  to  America:  I 
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liam  III.   having  fallen   in, 

■aised    the    rental,   and    the 

ig  to  submit,  went  to  America 

f   bitter  hatred  against   the 

rVealey  preached  with  success 

.747.     The   first  Presbytery 

g    body    was    organised    in 

name  of  the  Presbytery  of 

he   Irish    Episcopal    Church 

rior  clergy  held  Arian  views. 

the   revolutionary  war  had 

veen  America  and  England, 

mds  had  been  formed  for  the 

ad,  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 

>  more  an  attempt  to  obtain 

s  Test  Act,  and  to  get  a  Bill 

the  Roman  Catholics  of  some 

es;  the  latter  Bill  was  passed, 

U  177.9  that  the  grievances  of 

were  relieved.     In  1782   the 

>endence  of  Ireland  was  ac- 

1  for  the  next  eighteen  years 

7i  Parliament,  during  which 

I  to  improve  the  condition  of 

n    ministers.      In    1795    the 

i   declared  its   intention   of 

lowing  a  school  at  Maynooth 

of  Romish  priests ;  and  the 

ldulged   the  hope  that  they 

lege  in  Ulster,  but  were  dis- 

imooth   was    built,   but    the 

indefinitely  postponed.      In 

olitical  rebellion,  which  had 

erection  of  Ireland  into  an 

ublic.    This   was  steadfastly 

y  the    Presbyterian  clergy 

effected  the  union  between 

-eland   in    1801.      Notwith- 

our  shown  by  Government, 

of    Ulster  were  at    a    low 

Tthodoxy,    many     of    their 

embraced  Arian  and  even 

)les;  but  in  1827  Dr.  Cooke 

lip  of  the   Synod,  and  did 

rooting  Arianism  and  infus- 

nto  the  Church.   The  Synod 

jight  rules  which  excluded 

,  Pelagians,  and  Arminians 

office  in  the  Church.  Seven- 

idrew  from  the  Synod,  and  in 

1  themselves  into  a  separate 

name  of  the  Remonstrant 

..      In  1840  the  Ulster  and 

*ere  united  into  one  Church 

P  the  General  Assembly  of 

Jhurch  of  Ireland.     There 

I  and  thirty -three  congrega- 

it. 

of  Parliament  was  passed 
i  and  disestablished  the 
)f  Ireland.  Since  then  that 
>verned  by  a  General  Synod, 
he  House  of  Bishops,  twelve 
le  House  of  Representatives, 
I  eight  clerical  and  four 
teen    lay    members.     The 


Representative  Church  Body  consists  of  sixty 
members,  viz.,  the  archbishops  of  Armagh  and 
Dublin,  and  the  bishops  of  Meath,  Down, 
Killaloe,  Limerick,  Tuam,  Deny,  Caahel, 
Kidmore,  Cork,  and  Ossory,  ex-officio,  thirty- 
six  elected  members  (twelve  clerical  and 
twenty  -  four  lay),  and  twelve  co  -  opted 
members. 

IrenSBUS. — The  greatest  Christian  writer 
of  the  second  century.  The  date  and  place 
of  his  birth  are  unknown,  but  from  his  letter 
to  Florinus,  a  Presbyter  at  Rome,  it  is 
gathered  that  he  was  an  Asiatic  Greek,  and 
was  taught  in  his  childhood  by  St.  Polycarp 
and  by  Papias,  who  had  both  been  disciples 
of  St.  John.  He  became  a  presbyter  in  the 
Church  of  Lyons,  and  on  the  martyrdom  of 
the  aged  Bishop  Pothinus  was  elected  his 
successor,  a.d.  178.  [Lyons,  Martyrs  of.] 
The  controversy  respecting  the  time  of  keep- 
ing Easter  was  going  on  at  this  period  ;  and 
there  is  extant  a  letter  from  I  rente  us  to  Victor, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  remonstrating  with  him  for 
his  want  of  charity  in  excommunicating  those 
who  disagreed  with  him. 

But  the  chief  work  of  IrensBus  is  his  book 
against  heresies.  He  saw  the  Church  deeply 
afflicted  by  them,  and  he  classified  them  as 
a  physician  would  diseases,  preparing  the 
remedies  with  care  that  his  heretical  patients 
might  be  healed,  whilst  they  suffered  as  little 
as  possible.  His  five  books,  entitled  A  Refu- 
tation and  Subversion  of  Gnosis,  falsely  so 
called,  was  originally  written  in  Greek,  of 
which  the  original  is  lost  except  in  many 
quotations  of  subsequent  Fathers,  but  a  Latin 
translation  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
tiist  book  is  wholly  occupied  with  a  statement 
of  the  various  heresies  which  are  confuted  in 
the  remainder.  Much  information  concerning 
ancient  Church  government  is  contained  in 
this  work.  There  are  many  noble  sentences 
well  worthy  of  remembrance,  e.g.  "Ever 
speaking  well  of  the  deserving,  and  never  ill 
of  the  undeserving,  we  attain  to  the  glory  of 
God."  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  letter  to 
Florinus  Concerning  Monarchy,  in  which  he 
proves  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil; 
and  of  another  to  Blastus  On  Schisms ; 
besides  a  treatise  On  Knowledge,  addressed 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  several  "  dissertations." 
Irenaaus  died  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  He  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  martyred. 

There  was  another  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of 
Sirmium  in  the  fourth  century.  He  was 
tortured  and  beheaded  in  the  Diocletian  per- 
secution, a.d.  304. 

Irene,  Empress  of  Constantinople,  wife  of 
Leo  IV.,  was  born  in  Athens  about  752.  It 
is  said  that  she  poisoned  her  husband,  having 
been  banished  from  court  for  trying  to  bring 
in  the  worship  of  images.  Her  son,  Constan- 
tine  VI.,  was  only  nine  years  old  aftthe  death 
of  his  father  in  780,  and  she  was  appointed 
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regent  during  his  minority.  In  787  she  pro- 
cured at  the  Council  of  Nice  the  re-establish- 
ment of  image  worship.  Constantine,  in  790, 
being  of  age,  would  no  longer  endure  that  his 
mother  should  reign  with  him,  and  for  seven 
years  he  ruled  alone ;  but  the  Empress,  en- 
raged at  this  affront,  got  her  son  seized  by 
craft  and  put  out  his  eyes — an  action  so  bar- 
barous that,  according  to  Theophanes,  the 
heavens  themselves  seemed  amazed  at  it,  the 
sun  being  obscured  for  seventeen  days  over 
the  city.  She  reigned  till  802,  when  Nice- 
phorus,  having  proclaimed  himself  Emperor, 
banished  her  to  the  island  of  Mitylene,  where 
she  died  the  following  year.  She  was  a 
politic  woman,  and,  fearing  the  growing 
power  of  Charlemagne,  gave  him  hopes  of  a 
marriage,  by  which  means  the  Empire  of  the 
East  would  have  come  into  his  hands ;  it  is 
said  his  ambassadors  were  at  Constantinople 
at  the  time  of  her  banishment.* 

Irenicon  [Gr.  irene,  "peace"].  —  A 
work  written  with  the  object  of  restoring 
broken  unity.  The  title  has  been  given  to 
several  works  in  different  periods  of  the 
Church,  and  the  object  aimed  at  should  be 
dear  to  all  Christian  people — the  unity  of 
spirit  of  Christian  men,  if  their  organic 
reunion  cannot  be  compassed.  An  irenicon 
aims  to  set  forth  all  common  grounds,  and  to 
minimise  differences  or  to  show  their  com- 
parative unimportance.  The  German  Kirch- 
entag,  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  the  Home 
Reunion  Society,  the  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Unity  of  Christendom,  are  all 
indications  of  the  yearning  of  Christians  to 
find  peace  after  warfare,  to  unite  in  the  bonds 
of  one  brotherhood  in  Christ  against  the  sin 
and  oppression  and  selfishness  which  are  the 
real  enemies  of  mankind.  The  well-known 
saying,  "  In  necessariis  unitas,  in  dubiis 
libertas,  in  omnibus  caritas,"  has  done  much 
good  in  softening  asperities,  and  the  more  we 
learn  to  act  upon  it,  the  brighter  will  the  hope 
grow  that  our  differences  will,  in  God's  good 
time,  disappear. 

Irons,  William  Josiah,  a  learned 
divine  of  the  Church  of  England  [b.  1813, 
d.  1883],  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated  Congre- 
gational minister  at  Camberwell,  was  educated 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  ordained  in  1833, 
and  became  D.D.  in  1854.  He  held  two 
incumbencies  before  he  became  vicar  of 
Brompton,  where  he  began  a  distinguished 
literary  career.  Among  his  most  important 
works  are  The  Church  of  all  Ages,  The  Bible 
and  its  Interpreter*,  a  Defence  of  the  Church 
of  England,  addressed  to  Dr.  Newman,  and 
many  controversial  pamphlets.  For  some 
years  he  was  editor  of  the  Literary  Churchman. 
He  became  rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnothv 
City,  in  1872,  and  ceased  not  from  zealous 
work  until  prostrated  by  illness  in  1882.  His 
line  was*  that  of  the  old-fashioned  High 
Churchman,  and  he  viewed  with  deep  dielike 


any  approach  to  Rationalism-  E 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Cleric 
against  Essays  and  Review*.  But 
better  remembered  in  coming  tin 
familiar  translation  of  the  Die*  Ir 
many  other  well-known  hymns, 
dying  hours  he  begged  that  any 
feel  free  to  make  use  of  any  of  his 
condition  of  making  no  alteration  i 

Irving,  Edwakd  [b.  1792,*  1834 
the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  thi 
His  birthplace  was  Annan,  in  Dinu 
he  was  educated  at  the  University 
burgh,  and  in  1811  appointed  to  si 
the  mathematical  school  at  Haddin 
in  the  following  year  removed  to  Kii 
instruct  the  higher  classes.  Having  < 
his  curriculum  for  the  ministry,  heb 
1819,  assistant  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  £ 
parish,  Glasgow.  Here  he  gained  a 
putation,  and  on  a  vacancy  occanin 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Caledonian  CI 
Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  he  wi 
to  undertake  it.  Here  he  soon  atfct 
large  congregations,  not  less  by  the 
eloquence  of  his  discourses  thin 
singularity  of  his  appearance  and  | 
tions,  that  his  chapel  was  crowded  h 
of  rank  and  fashion  to  such  a  elegit 
became  necessary  to  admit  ever 
ticket,  and  carriages  reached  throng 
streets.  This  tide  of  popularity, 
decreased  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  1 
when  the  novelty  began  to  wear 
style,  expressed  in  the  manner  oi 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  old  divinei, 
bellished  with  the  metaphors  of  ] 
philosophers,  was  very  ornate,  and 
fresh  piquancy  by  means  of  person*! 
and  homely  truths.  Irvinga moreen 
admirers  built  him  a  church  in 
Street,  Regent  Square,  which  wan 
in  1829,  but  before  that  time  his  ] 
was  gone ;  already  his  more  discreet 
seem  to  have  discerned  an  appeara 
a  reality,  of  sensationalism  in  his  car 
publication  of  his  Oracle*  of  (hd\  ei 
that  he  was  more  indebted  to  m 
powers  of  delivery  than  to  erig 
matter.  Hardly  was  he  establid 
new  pulpit,  when  his  peculiar  tfl 
urged  him  to  the  adoption  of  < 
ties  which  caused  him  to  be  chi 
heresy,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Plf 
London,  Nov.  29th,  1830,  the  rep 
committee  appointed  to  examine  m 
Christ'*  Humanity  was  read.  Irving1 
charged  with  holding  Christ  guilty 
and  actual  sin,  and  denying  the  A 
the  Atonement.  For  eighteen  mod 
ceedings  were  prolonged,  during* 
he  adopted  a  fresh  novelty,  that  0 
known  tongues.''  [Irvinoitks.] 
trustees  of  his  church  completed  1 
May  3rd,  1832,  and  he  was  depot 
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ry  of  Annan,  which  had 
ortly  after  this  his  health 
he  died  of  consumption  in 
Aimers  thus  estimates  Irv- 
The  constitutional  basis  and 

his  character  was  virtue 
hstanding  all  his  errors  and 
ich  both  injured  him  in  the 

world  and  threw  discredit 
vas  good  and  useful  in  his 
",  him  to  bo  a  man  of  deep 


»» 


Wished  The  Coming  of  the 
md  Majesty,  by  Juan  Josa/at 
ted  from  the  Spanish,  pro- 
itten  by  a  Christian  Jew, 
by  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  and  in 
•  first  betrayed  his  heretical 

8  he  published  Homilies  on 
cut  Days,  and  Discourses  on 
r  of  These  Tunes,  besides 
tures,  etc. ;  Church  and  State 
?h  Other,   A   Series  of  Dis- 

9  Vision  of  the  Four  Beasts 
m  the  Book  of  the  Revelation 
xUx  and  Catholic  Doctrine  of 

Aa*wr*[1830];  The  Day  of 
iptisw  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
I],  The  Confessions  of  Faith 
\scipline  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
m  has  been  written  by  Mrs. 
Carlyle  in  his  Miscellaneous 
idsome  edition  of  his  works 
i  by  Messrs.  Stratum  and  Co. 

-The  religious  body  com- 
after  Irving,  strenuously 
.nd  calls  itself  the  Catholic 
ch.  Its  origin  is  to  be 
riod  mentioned  above  in 
?n  the  alleged  phenomena 
.ngues  first  appeared.  The 
imed  in  Scotland.  One  of  the 
ongregation  of  Mr.  Scott,  a 
^yman  of  Woolwich,  who 
lself  an  adherent  of  Mr. 
itter  of  Christ's  fallibility, 
nan  who  had  gone  to  Scot- 
claimed  the  power  to  speak 
s.  Almost  simultaneously 
ere  heard  in  London.  This 
*at  excitement  was  caused — 
ment,  shame,  according  to 
i  various  witnesses.  The 
'males,  suddenly  rose  up  in 
and  spoke  rapidly.  The 
m  down  and  laid  before 
who  declared  them  in- 
When  the  words  were  in  - 
testified  that  the  second 
was  at  hand,  to  bo  preceded 
ts.  After  three  and  a  half 
',  beginning  from  Jan.  14th, 
1  come  in  glory,  the  living 
lught  up  to  meet  Him,  and 
would    bo  raised.      Irving 


declared  with  great  eloquence  that  the  super- 
natural nature  of  the  manifestation  was 
obvious,  full  of  majesty  and  grandeur,  and 
such  as  those  which  astonished  the  witnesses 
of  the  first  Pentecost.  Meanwhile  Irving 
was  deposed  from  the  ministry  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  removed,  with  such  remains  of  the 
congregation  as  still  held  to  him,  first  to  a 
room  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and  afterwards  to 
one  in  Newman  Street,  which  had  once  been 
the  studio  of  Benjamin  West.  Here  the 
" Catholic  Apostolic  Church"  was  organised, 
The  room  was  fitted  up  in  obedience  to  what 
were  supposed  to  be  inspired  utterances. 
Instead  of  a  pulpit  there  was  a  raised  platform, 
to  contain  about  fifty  persons,  the  ascent  to 
which  was  by  several  steps.  In  front  of  it 
were  seven  seats ;  that  in  the  centre  was  for 
the  angel,  the  others  for  six  elders.  Below 
these  were  seven  other  seats  for  prophets,  four 
of  whom  were  women.  Below  these,  again, 
were  seven  deacons.  But  the  great  feature 
was  that  the  utterances  commanded  the  ap- 
pointment of  twelve  apostles,  several  of  whom 
were  prophets.  The  angel  ordered  the  service, 
exposition  was  the  work  of  the  elders,  after 
whom  came  the  prophets  speaking  in  utterance. 
There  were  sixty  evangelists,  antitypes  of  the 
sixty  pillars  of  the  tabernacle.  Soon  after  the 
completion  of  the  arrangements  Irving  died. 
He  had  been  an  angel,  but  not  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles.  An  angel  was  appointed  in 
his  place,  and  there  was  no  break  in  the  new 
Church.  In  1835  other  congregations  had 
been  formed  in  London  to  the  number  of 
seven,  and  the  analogy  of  Rev.  ii.  and  iii.  was 
pronounced  complete.  At  first  an  utterance 
bade  the  apostles  go  into  all  the  world  to 
preach,  but  afterwards  they  were  ordered  to 
go  to  Albury,  near  Guildford,  for  study  and 
consultation.  In  1836  they  presented  their 
44  testimony"  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
then  to  the  King  and  the  other  Sovereigns  of 
Europe,  then  to  the  Pope.  In  1838  the 
apostles,  in  obedience  to  another  utterance, 
went  on  the  Continent  for  two  years,  but  were 
recalled  in  1840  to  settle  some  disputes  which 
had  arisen  in  the  council.  The  end  of  it  was 
that  they  suspended  the  council,  which  has 
not  met  since.  One  of  the  apostles  seceded  ; 
the  others,  all  but  one,  have  since  died.  In 
1842  a  liturgy  was  published,  "  combining 
the  excellencies  of  all  preceding  liturgies."  It 
is  founded  on  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  is  much  more  elaborate.  Thus,  while  there 
are  three  forms  of  Communion  Service,  there 
are  also  forms  for  "  Removing  the  Holy  Sacra- 
mont,"  for  the  "  Benediction  of  Holy  Water," 
"  Before  a  Council,"  "  Before  a  Visitation," 
thirty-seven  services  for  special  occasions,  and 
twelve  for  private  occasions,  such  as  the 
"  benediction  of  a  house,"  "of  a  ship,"  "of 
holy  oil,"  etc.  The  anointing  of  the  sick 
with  oil  was  not  introduced  until  1847,  and 
the  Reservation  of  the  Sacrament  in  an  appro- 
priate tabernacle  to  be  taken  by  the  angel  and 
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44  proposed  before  the  Lord  at  morning  and 
evening  service/'  not  until  1850.  The  latest 
addition  was  in  1852,  when  two  lights  upon 
the  altar,  and  seven  before  it,  were  ordered, 
and  incense  was  to  be  burnt  during  prayer. 
It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  the  ritual  of  this 
Church  is  of  an  elaborate  and  imposing 
character.  The  dress,  as  every  other  part  of 
the  worship,  is  highly  symbolic ;  thus  the  pro- 
phets wear  blue  stoles,  typical  of  the  skies,  the 
source  of  their  inspiration ;  the  evangelists 
wear  red,  to  represent  the  blood  of  the  cross, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  gospel  which 
they  preach.  Each  congregation  is  presided 
over  by  an  angel  or  bishop,  the  two  offices 
being  hold  to  mean  the  same  thing,  and  under 
him  are  the  priests  and  deacons.  They  have 
a  magnificent  church  in  Gordon  Square,  to 
which  the  Newman  Street  congregation  re- 
moved in  1853,  and  their  churches  generally 
are  handsome.  The  members  belong,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  wealthy  classes,  the  move- 
ment having  made  but  little  progress  among 
the  poor.  They  are  remarkably  zealous  and 
eager  to  proselytise,  and  their  consistency  to 
their  opinions,  in  regular  attendance  on  their 
worship,  as  well  as  in  their  self-denial  and 
deeds  of  charity,  is  such  as  members  of  any 
communion  might  rejoice  to  emulate.  They 
regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  pay  a  tithe  of 
their  substance  to  the  service  of  God.  In  any 
place  where  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
members  they  build  a  church,  but  in  other 
places  they  are  among  the  most  constant  and 
devout  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
congregations.  "'The  often  deferred  announce- 
ment of  Christ's  Advent  will  probably  ac- 
count for  the  non-increase  of  their  numbers, 
but  the  zeal  to  gather  fresh  members  seems 
to  be  as  strong  as  ever  in  the  most  fervid. 
They  are  numerous  in  Germany,  and  there 
are  also  congregations  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land, as  well  as  in  America.  The  last  census 
of  religious  worship  [1882]  returned  forty- 
seven  registered  places  of  worship  in  England 
and  Wales. 

Isidore,  St.  ,of  Alexandria,  was  a  celebrated 
hermit,  born  in  Egypt  a.d.  318,  and  renowned 
for  his  learning  and  austerities.  A  disciple 
of  St.  Athanasius,  who  had  ordained  him 
priest,  he  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of 
Arianism.  lie  became  the  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  wished  to  advance  him  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Constantinople  in  opposition  to  St  Chry- 
sostom.  It  was  probably  the  same  Isidore 
who,  in  401,  occupied  the  post  of  Hospitaller  at 
Alexandria,  an  offico  which  charged  him  with 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  of  strangers, 
lie  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Theophilus 
by  opposing  him  in  the  attempted  misuse  of  a 
sum  of  money  dedicated  to  the  poor.  The 
Bishop  was  vindictive,  and  accused  the  old 
man — now  over  eighty  years  of  age — of 
crimes  said  to  have  been  committed  years 


before,  and    supported   the  charge  by  tb 
evidence    of   a    paper  which  he  pnieai 
had  been  mislaid  for  eighteen  yean.  Isdm 
fled  into  the  desert  of  Nitria  withinuak 
of   monks,    but    the    relentless  Thenata 
followed  him,  and  they  were  compeWtr 
seek  a  refuge  in  Palestine,  whence  they  i 
also  dislodged.      Finally  they  placed  tat] 
selves  under  the  protection  of  Chrpoataai] 
Constantinople.    Chrysostom's  efforts  tokisfj 
about  a  reconciliation,  combined  with  ml 
jealousy  of  Theophilus  against  the  Set  4 J 
"Newliome,"  to  draw  the  anger  of  the  Ufel] 
upon  himself,  and  led  at  last  to  hill 
ment.    Isidore  died  at  Constantinople  a  !Aj 

Isidore,  Abbot  of  Pelusram,  a  gnat  i 
and  church  reformer,  died  about  the  year  A] 
Two  thousand  of  his  letters  are  extaat 

Isidore  of  Seville  succeeded  h»Wy] 
Leander  as  Archbishop  of  that  city  m  *J 
He  gained  an  extraordinary  repotatia 
learning,  and  wrote  a  large  number d\ 
which  were  widely  read  throughout ~ 
The  Venerable  Bede  was  engaged  os  a  1 
lation  of  Isidore's  works  at  the  timid  I 
death.  His  chief  works  were— an 
pedic  compilation  in  twenty  boob;  a  i 
logical  compendium,  from  the  Cnatifttl 
626;  a  history  of  the  Goths;  a  to*  •] 
ecclesiastical  writers,  and  several  «a«n 
aries.  To  him  were  formerly  aariW 
"  Isidorian  Decretals,"  on  which  » 
the  extravagant  claims  of  the  Fy _'J^| 
based.  But  it  has  now  been  prom  «**l 
iveiy  that  they  are  forgeries.    [D*MB*j 

Islam.    [Mahombtanism.] 

Italian  ArclutectTire.-^-^j 

tecture  [q.v.]  began  to  lose  its  Y^zSi 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  i***??] 
cal  features  were  introduced,  sttritoy*^] 
the  revival  of  Pagan  l®"411"11^,  ^^SJ j 
The  change  was  less  marked m£ng^**j 
on  the  Continent,  where  the  Classical  *PT| 
tained  preeminence,  and  Michad  ~fij 
adopted  it  for  the  magnificent  Cathw**] 
St.  Peter's.  Italian  architecture 
from  that  time  the  prevalent  style  bbv 
revival  of  Gothic  in  our  own  century. 

"Ite,  missa  eetw  [literally, "Go;  *j 

a    dismissal "],    the    formula  whn 
anciently  used  to  dismiss  the 
before  the  Holy  Mysteries  were 
In  some  Liturgies  the  formula  is,  UW1 
on  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord."    [Mi*) 

Itinerary.— A  form  of  prayer  i*j*  J 
used  by  Roman  Catholic  clergy  wheaaW 
start  on  a  journey.     It  consists  of  the . 
dictus,  an  antiphon,  preces,  and  two 
which  are  taken  from  the  Gregorian  ^ 
mentary.     The  itinerary  is  not  ftwnd  it] 
older  Breviaries,  but  in  an  ancient  ~ 
there  is  one  similar  to,  but  rather  tag*1 
that  used  at  present. 
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Daniel    Ernst,    a    diftin- 

Protestant,  was  born  near 

Brought  up  as  a  Moravian, 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder    and 

rdained,    became    a    Court 

1737  was  consecrated  Bishop 

idorf,  the    founder  of   the 

modern  Moravians.      Jab- 

•lin  in  1741.     He  is  chiefly 

deavours  to  bring  about  a 

le  Reformed  and  Lutheran 

led  to  his  correspondence 

lich  was  published  in  1747. 

drich   Heixrich   [b.  1743, 
an  metaphysician  of  whose 
some  interesting  particulars 
japhy  of  his  friend  Goethe, 
jir  conversations  and  read- 
the  Rhine  affected  his  own 
vas  Goethe  who  persuaded 
:h  the  ideas  which  so  pro- 
im,  and  he  did  so  at  first  in 
hilosophical  novels.     Many 
at   work    upon    him — first 
hen  those  of  another  Jew,  a 
mporary  of  Jacobi,   Moses 
t  Kant's  philosophy  [Kant] 
ing  the  religious  spirit  of 
ough  Jacobi  rejected  reso- 
itrine  that  faith  cannot  be 
ad  apparent  demonstration, 
>gnised  that  Kant  attributed 
power  which  he  denied  to 
ig,   and  so   made  spiritual 
y  a  possibility,  but  a  ne- 
e  is  to  be  reckoned  a  dis- 
ld  cannot  be  said  to  have 
original    system     of     his 
i ted  belief  not  because  the 
9  true,  but  because  it  satis- 
raised  it  above  the  sordid 
Maurice  quotes  a  very  fine 
a  [Moral  and  Metaphysical 
.  p.  650],  which  shows  that 
pie  was  worthless,  and  one 
s,  as  a  philosophical  basis, 
lusions  which  he  arrived  at 
ly,  that  obedience  is  better 
hat  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
arture  from  evil  is  under- 
name applied  in  France  to 
hose  chief  convent  was  near 
ques,  in  Paris.     The  mem- 
Club  used  to  assemble  in 
:ques  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
i,  and  the  name  of  Jacobins 
iven  to  the  violent  revolu- 

^  sect  which  arose  in  the 
ear  450.      They  held  the 


Monophysite  doctrine,  i.e.  that  there  is  but  one 
nature  in  Christ,  the  human  nature  being  so 
absorbed  into  the  Divine  that  Christ  was  not 
perfect  man.  This  heresy  was  condemned 
at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  and 
Dioscorus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  its  origin- 
ator, deposed.  But  on  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Marcian,  who  had  taken  the  side  of 
the  orthodox,  a  Monophysite  named  Timothy 
CEluerus,  called  also  "The  Cat,"  caused  him- 
self to  be  consecrated  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
in  457,  and  ever  since  the  Monophysites  have 
maintained  their  possession  of  the  Patri- 
archate. Proterius,  the  orthodox  patriarch, 
was  savagely  murdered  by  the  mob.  At  the 
same  time  the  Monophysites  set  up  a  succes- 
sion of  bishops  throughout  Palestine,  and 
gradually  outnumbered  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tians in  both  countries ;  they  spread  rapidly 
also  in  Armenia.  The  tenets  of  the  sect  were 
modified  somewhat  by  Timothy,  and  again 
about  the  year  620  by  Severus,  who  taught 
that  the  human  nature  in  Christ  was  not  al- 
together lost,  but  rather  amalgamated  with 
the  Divine,  retaining  certain  of  its  qualities, 
but  still  not  a  perfect  human  nature.  These 
modifications,  however,  caused  divisions,  and 
the  sect  was  much  weakened  and  depressed  in 
consequence.  But  a  great  leader  and  propa- 
gator of  their  opinions  arose  in  Jacobus  Bara- 
doeus,  Bishop  of  Edessa  [541—6781  Prin- 
cipally by  his  exertions  the  sect  spread  rapidly 
throughout  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  henceforth 
they  took  their  name  from  their  great  leader 
and  were  called  Jacobites.  At  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  Mahometans  they  were 
established  as  the  recognised  Christian  Church 
of  that  country;  they  are  known  in  Egypt 
also  under  the  name  of  Copts.  At  the  present 
time  they  possess  three  patriarchates,  viz. 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Armenia.  The 
Church  of  Abyssinia  holds  communion  with 
the  Coptic  Church  of  Egypt.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  their  views  regarding  the  nature  of 
Christ,  the  Jacobites  are  in  general  agreement 
with  the  orthodox  Eastern  Church.  [See  also 
Eastern  Church,  Monophysites.] 

JacobsOXL,  William  [b.  1803,  d.  1883], 
Bishop  of  Chester.  His  father  was  a  mercan- 
tile clerk  at  Yarmouth,  and  was  lost  at  sea 
when  his  son  was  an  infant.  The  boy  was 
brought  up  as  a  Nonconformist,  but  his  views 
were  of  such  a  character  that  he  was  advised 
by  the  Principal  of  Mill  Hill  College,  Birm- 
ingham, to  study  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  went  to  Exeter 
Colloge,  Oxford,  being  befriended  by  a  rich 
and  liberal  banker  of  Yarmouth,  Mr.  Dawson 
Turner,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
He  afterwards  married  Miss  Dawson  Turner. 
Among  his  earlier  friends  was  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  who  was  indebted  to  Dr. 
Jacobson  for  timely  pecuniary  aid,  proffered 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  good  feeling  at 
a  critical  period  of  his  life.    In  1848  Dr. 
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Jacobson,  who  had  held  the  office  of  Public 
Orator  for  six  years,  was  appointed  Kegius 
Professor  of  Divinity.  To  this  chair  was 
attached  a  canonry  at  Christ  Church,  and  also 
'  at  that  time  and  for  some  years  afterwards  the 
rectory  of  Ewelme,  in  Oxfordshire,  though  in 
the  latter  case  a  separation  has  since  been 
effected.  Dr.  Jacobson  was  Regius  Professor 
till  1865.  His  lectures  were  remarkable  rather 
for  solidity  than  brilliancy,  and  the  honour- 
able epithet  of  "  Judicious,"  which  belongs  of 
right  to  a  father  of  the  English  Church,  would 
probably  best  represent  the  impression  he 
made  on  the  successive  generations  of  candi- 
dates lor  holy  orders  who  attended  his  lectures 
in  the  Latin  Chapel  of  the  cathedral.  He  was 
however,  the  active  and  astute  chairman  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Election  Committee  in  1865,  when 
that  gentleman  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Gathorne- 
Hardy,  and  went  away  "  unmuzzled "  to 
Lancashire.  Very  shortly  afterwards  Dr. 
Graham,  Bishop  of  Chester,  died,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  nominated  Dr.  Jacobson  to  the 
see.  Lord  Palmerston  himself  died  in  the 
October  of  the  same  year  [1865],  and  Dr. 
Jacobson,  therefore,  was  the  last  of  his  Epi- 
scopal appointments.  Dr.  Jacobson  admini- 
stered his  diocese  with  discretion,  moderation, 
and  tact,  and  conferred  on  it  in  troublous 
times  the  distinction,  so  coveted  by  nations, 
of  an  uneventful  history.  To  make  no 
enemies,  to  stand  aloof  from  controversy, 
and  to  retain  the  attachment  of  all  his  friends 
was  his  happy  fortune.  His  reputation  was 
firmly  established  in  the  kindly  memories  of 
many  generations  of  Oxford  men  long  before 
he  became  Bishop  of  Chester  in  1865.  He 
belongs  to  the  generation  which  witnessed  the 
Tractarian  movement  from  its  earliest  begin- 
nings to  its  tragic  catastrophe,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  few  men  who  lived  through  that 
tremendous  timo  without  being  perceptibly 
affected  by  its  dominant  influence.  It  would 
be  very  unfair  to  say  that  Dr.  Jacobson  was 
an  old-fashioned  bishop,  though  it  is  true  that 
his  name  and  personality  wore  not  so  much 
before  the  world  as  those  of  many  of  his 
younger  brethren.  A  man  who  becomes  a 
bishop  at  past  sixty,  and  whose  previous  life 
for  many  years  has  been  an  example  of  studi- 
ous retirement  and  practical  quietism,  may 
well  be  excused  if  he  prefers  to  be  a  bishop 
rather  of  the  older  scholarly  than  of  the  newer 
energetic  type.  But  Dr.  Jacobson  was  never 
unmindful  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  popu- 
lous dioceso.  It  needs  a  bishop  of  energy  and 
perseverance  to  carry  into  practical  effect  the 
subdivision  of  his  See,  necessitated  by  the  in- 
cessant growth  of  population ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  constitution  and  endowment  of  the 
bishopric  of  Liverpool  deserves  to  be  recorded 
as  a  testimony  to  Dr.  Jacobson's  episcopal 
activity.  His  health  giving  way,  he  retired 
from  his  See  in  1883,  and  died  a  few  months 
later.  He  was  the  editor  of  NoweWs  Cate- 
chism,  The  Letter*  of  SS.  Clement  of  Borne, 


Ignatius,  and  Poly  carp,  a  new  edition  of  At 
Oxford   Paraphrase    and    Annotatmt  m  (k 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  The  Collated  Jftrfaf 
Bishop  Saunderson  ;  and  author  of  /nyaatoy 
Illustrations  of  the   History  of  tht  M  f\ 
Common  Prayer ',  a  Speech  in  the  Convoostia-, 
of    York    on    The   Athanasian  Crtm\  far 
Charges,  contributions  to  the  SptdtitQ* 
mentary,  and  a  volume  of  sermons. 

Jacomb.  Thomas  [*.  1622,  d.  16871  l.. 
a  London  Nonconformist  who  was  ejedsli 
from  his  living  by  the  Act  of  Unifondjaj 
1662.  He  is  chiefly  noted  for  his  seraoaiau 
Romans  viii.,  and  he  also  continued  Jb*V| 
Annotations. 

Jacoponi  da  Todi,  an  Italian  in»  i 
writer,  was  born  at  Todi  in  1240.  HestaMi 
law  at  Bologna,  where  he  became  noted  kj 
his  talents.     He  spent  a  wild  youth,  bat  P 
life  was  changed  by  the  sudden  and 
death  of  his  wife.    He  determined  to  1 
a  monk,  and  in  1278  entered  the 
Order  of  Minorites.      He  composed  posMJ 
against  Boniface  VIII.,  and  in  1297  tasl  j 
a  plot  to  depose  him,  which  was  diswiisijj 
and  Jacoponi  was  imprisoned  till  theftsAi 
death.    The. monk  died  in  the  monastay*] 
Collayone  in  1306. 

Jacoponi  wrote    many   hymns,  the  VA\ 
known  of  which,  Stabat  Mater  iohrm,  h* j 
been  translated  into  English,  AttktCn*lt\ 
station  keeping.    It  is  said  that  he  also  fijjlj 
Stabat  Mater  speciota,   Stood  tbjld  •? 
beauteous  mother,  but  this  is  doubtful.  Hi 
Stabat    Mater  has    been    also    ascribed  to 
Gregory  the  Great,  Innocent  111., and* 
but  tradition  has   for  long  attributed  it  % 
Jacoponi,  and  most  probably  it  is  his.  Ith» 
often  been  set  to  music,  the  best  known  i 
position  being  by  Rossini. 

Jago  -  Compostella,  St  -  This ji Aj 
corruption  of  Sanetus  Jacobus  ApM**  *] 
James  the  Apostle,"  and  is  the  Spanish  asg;. 
of  the  shrine  of  that  Apostle,  who  is  ragy*j 
as  the  patron  saint  of  Spain.    The  Spani 
say    that    after    Christ's    ascension  Ji 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Judea,  then  uaidj] 
over  the  whole  world,  and  at  last  csb» 
Spain,  where  he  made  few  converts,  W 
day  the  Virgin  appeared  to  him  on  the  1" 
a  pillar  of  jasper  on  the  hanks  cf  the] 
commanded  him  to  build  her  a  chapel  oil 
spot,   and  prophesied  that  all  the  provr 
would  become  Christian.      James  buih 
famous  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pfflaiti 
founded  the  faith,  and  then  returned  to  Ji 
where,  as  is  told  in  the  Bible,  he  wasl 
by  Herod  Agrippa,     His  disciples  took  I 
his  body,  and,  not  daring  to  bury  it  for 
of  the  Jews,  carried  it  to  Joppa,  and  ' 
on  board  a  ship.     Angels  directed  the 
for  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  they  landed 
coast  of  Galicia,  where  the  saint  was  tariftq 
During  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  * 
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but  the  position  was  revealed 
).  It  was  removed  to  Compo- 
lany  miracles  were  wrought, 
usand  pilgrims  resorted  to  his 
ear,  and  the  military  order  of 
ed  by  Don  Alphonso  for  their 
ame  one  of  the  richest  and 
n.    [Military  Orders.] 

urora  [b.  1750,  d.  1817],  a 
ian  Catholic  writer,  born  at 
>ravia.  He  gave  himself  up 
Oriental  languages,  and  wrote 
'haldee,  Syriac,  Arabian,  and 
was  appointed  Professor  at 
4,  and  at  Vienna  in  1789. 
from  other  theologians  in  his 
I  points  of  exegesis  caused  him 
(nee  in  1805,  and  he  was  then 
of  St.  Stephen.  His  chief 
have  been  translated  into 
traduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
ology,  published  at  Vienna 
1  a  Critical  Commentary  on  the 
Ud  Test  amen  t,  published  in  1 8 1 5. 

,  of  Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia, 
ds  the  end  of  the  third  cent- 
zeal  to  defend  and  propagate 
o  suffered  much  from  idolaters 
He  lived  at  first  in  solitude, 
austerities,  was  famous  for 
sot  under  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
hosen  bishop  of  the  town  of 
said  in  Catholic  tradition  to 
a  great  many  miracles,  even 
id  people  to  life.  He  was  pre- 
icil  of  Nicaea  in  325,  where  he 
iken  a  leading  part.  He  erected 
ledral  in  Nisibis.  Sapor  II., 
a,  besieged  the  town  three 
346,  and  350— but  he  was 
lis  great  army  by  the  address 
id,  tradition  says,  miracles,  of 
ies  died,  probably  about  350. 
was  the  author  of  several 
Fide,  De  Bello,  De  Panitentiay 
%  etc. ;  of  some  commentaries 
of  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ctesiphon  on  the  Assyrian 
iturgy  which  has  been  ascribed 
ies]  was  probably  the  work  of 

• 

hn  Anoell,  a  Congregational- 
L8  born  at  Blandford  in  1785. 
ted  at  Gosport,  and  in  1806 
of  Carr's  Lane  Chapol,  Binn- 
;  he  remained  till  his  death 
,ng  with  single-hearted  con- 
ind  exhibiting  great  power  as 
He  is  the  author  of  several 
?t  known  of  which  are  his 
iv*  and  The  Anxious  Enquirer 
Directed  and  Encouraged. 

Anna,  Mrs.  \b.  1797,  d.  I860]. 
>st  distinguished  female  writers 


on  art  and  general  literature.  She  was  born 
in  Dublin.  Her  maiden  name  was  Murphy. 
She  married  a  barrister  named  Jameson,  and 
went  with  him  to  Canada,  but  they  were 
separated  shortly  after.  Her  earliest  publica- 
tion was  the  Diary  of  an  Ennuyie,  published  in 
1826  ;  this  was  followed  by  various  works  on 
general  subjects ;  but  we  mention  her  here  on 
account  of  the  great  influence  some  of  her 
publications  have  had  on  sacred  art.  These 
are : — Sacred  and  Legendary  Art  [1848] ;  Legends 
of  the  Monastic  Orders  [1850]  ;  Legends  of  the 
Madonna  [1852];  Scriptural  and  Legendary 
History  of  Our  Lord  as  Represented  in  Art. 
The  first  volume  of  this  was  published  the 
year  of  her  death  [I860] ;  the  second  volume 
was  finished  by  Lady  Eastlake,  and  published 
two  years  later. 

Jansenists. — The  questions  raised  by 
Luther  concerning  the  salvation  of  man,  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  of  free  will,  of  human 
merit,  profoundly  stirred  the  whole  Christian 
world,  far  beyond  the  persons  who  broke 
away  from  the  Roman  Church.  These  ques- 
tions had,  in  fact,  been  in  agitation  from- 
the  days  of  Augustine  to  those  of  Thomas 
Aquinas ;  there  had  been  many  searchings  of 
heart,  and  yearnings  after  more  light,  long 
before  Luther  appeared.  So  mighty  was  the 
effect  which  his  preaching  produced,  that 
there  were  some  of  the  most  ardent  upholders 
of  the  Papal  power  who  did  not  cease  to 
declare  that  that  power  must  be  upheld  by  a 
fuller  preaching  of  the  justification  of  sinners 
through  the  finished  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Men 
like  Cardinal  Pole,  and  even  Bishop  Gardiner, 
maintained  that  Lutheranism  could  only  be 
stopped  by  firm  opposition  to  Pelagian  error, 
by  the  full  statement  of  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  merits  of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  accept- 
ance. To  oppose  this  view  was  one  of  the 
first  works  of  the  newly  risen  Order  of  Jesuits. 
The  Council  of  Trent  was  convened,  and 
Lainez,  who  had  succeeded  Loyola  as  General 
of  the  Order,  gave  to  the  society  its  tone  and 
direction.  Loyola  had  been  the  founder; 
Xavier  had  given  to  it  a  wonderful  prestige 
bv  his  enthusiastic  labours  in  the  East ;  but 
to  Lainez,  more  than  to  any  one  else,  should 
we  attribute  the  character  and  principles 
which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Jesuit- 
ism. At  Trent,  then,  when  Pole,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Sienna  and  a  few  others,  en- 
treated the  Council  not  to  reject  a  doctrine 
simply  because  Luther  had  taught  it,  but  to 
ascribe  justification  simply  and  solely  to  the 
merits  of  Christ  through  faith,  Lainez  led  the 
opposition,  and  procured  the  adoption  of  the 
Tridentine  canons  and  anathemas.  But  this 
was  only  a  step.  In  1588  Molina  [q.v.]  carried 
his  views  to  the  extent  that  free  will,  without 
the  aid  of  grace,  can  elevate  itself  so  far  that 
a  man  shall  so  merit  the  favour  of  God  that 
He  shall  bestow  grace  on  account  of  Christ's 
merits,    whereby    he    shall    experience    the 
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supernatural  effects  of  justification.  In  other 
words,  man  begins  a  work  which  God  com- 
pletes. Such  views  created  intense  alarm, 
and  the  Jesuits  (who  were  identified  with 
them)  were  in  1596  formally  accused  before 
the  Inquisition  of  heresy.  The  Pope  Clement 
VIII.  showed  that  he  upheld  the  doctrines  of 
grace  and  predestination  as  taught  by  the 
Dominicans  against  the  Jesuits.  But  the 
latter  had  been  staunch  supporters  of  the  Holy 
See,  they  had  powerful  friends  among  the  Eu- 
ropean sovereigns,  and  Cardinal  Perron  warned 
the  Pope  that  even  a  Protestant  might  sign  the 
doctrines  of  the  Dominicans.  Consequently 
Pope  Clement  put  off  the  definitive  decision 
to  which  he  was  inwardly  inclined.  In  1605 
he  was  succeeded  by  Paul  V.  His  judgment 
was  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  but  the  same 
difficulties  also  confronted  him.  In  October 
and  November  he  was  considering  in  what 
precise  form  to  condemn  the  Molinist  doct- 
rines, but  the  Jesuits  so  skilfully  postponed 
the  matter,  that  in  August,  1607,  the  contend- 
ing parties  were  dismissed  with  the  announce- 
ment that  decision  would  be  given  in  due 
■time,  and  meanwhile  the  litigants  were  to  re- 
frain from  maligning  each  other.  This  was  a 
triumph  for  the  Jesuits,  who  made  good  use 
of  tho  fact  that  Molinism  had  not  been  con- 
demned, and  proceeded  to  denounce  the 
Protestant  doctrine  that  we  can  do  no  good 
works  acceptable  to  God  without  the  grace  of 
Christ.  Many  hearts  still  clung  to  St. 
Augustine,  and  felt  that  his  teaching  was 
utterly  impugned  hereby.  Hence  the  deep 
relief  that  came  to  these  when  Cornelius 
Jansen,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  completed  his  August  - 
inu8.  His  history  may  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
Born  in  1585  at  Akkoi,  in  Holland,  he  had 
studied  at  Utrecht,  Louvain,  and  Paris,  and 
having  acquired  a  deep  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  Fathers,  especially  of  Augustine, 
he  became  Professor  of  Scripture  at  Louvain. 
The  prominent  part  which  he  took  here  in  a 
controversy  with  the  Jesuits  caused  him  to  be 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Madrid.  In  1636  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ypres,  and  died  of 
the  plague,  May  6th,  1638,  just  as  he  had 
finished  the  great  work  on  which  he  had  been 
engaged  for  so  many  years.  He  had  left  in 
writing  a  declaration  that  he  submitted  his 
work  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope.  But  the 
Jesuits  were  already  on  the  alert  for  its  sup- 
pression, and  hi  8  friends,  knowing  this,  were 
eager  for  its  publication  without  waiting  on 
the  procrastinations  of  the  Roman  Court.  It  was 
published  at  Louvain  in  1640,  and  was  hailed 
by  many  who,  while  remaining  within  the 
pale  of  tho  Church,  sighed  for  real  spirituality, 
and,  feeling  their  own  impotence,  rejoiced  at 
such  a  proclamation  of  the  grace  of  God. 
Against  it  were  ranged  the  Jesuits,  who,  to 
consolidate  their  influence,  multiplied  books  of 
loose  casuistry,  and  softened  down  guilt  when 
they  got  themselves  everywhere  installed  as 
confessors.      Tho    bitterest  object    of    their 


enmity  in  France  was  Jean  Baptist  i 
gier  de  Hauranne,  commonly  known  a 
St.  Cyran,  from  the  abbacy  which  hi 
He  had  been  a  fellow-student  of  Jn 
Louvain,  and  they  had  worked  handi 
against  the  Jesuits.  He  had  labonred 
taneously,  but  independently,  on  ts 
side,  and,  eight  days  after  the  death  of , 
had  been  immured  in  the  dungeoon 
cennes  for  heresy  by  Cardinal  Ricbelk 
instigation  of  the  Jesuits.  He  wu  i 
after  Richelieu's  death  in  1643,  bat  hi 
was  ruined,  and  he  died  a  few  moot) 
[Port  Royalists.]  In  1642  theft 
tained  from  the  Pope  a  general  cos 
tion  of  the  Attgustinus.  Tim  was  a  < 
point,  contrasting  strongly  enough  l 
dilatory  course  of  proceedings  agu 
Molinists,  and  was  carried  in  consjqa 
a  passage  in  which  Jansen  had  hrooc 
ward  a  passage  of  St.  Augustine  as  3 
although  the  same  doctrine  (withootnl 
of  course,  to  that  Father)  had  been  cos* 
at  Borne.  Such  an  inroad  on  Papal 
libility  ensured  condemnation.  Butti 
troversy  was  not  hereby  ended.  Mi 
fused  to  receive  the  Bull  of  Costa 
(tit  Eminent i),  and  the  Jesuits  dw» 
propositions  as  containing  the  special  1 
of  Jansenism,  of  which  they  demand 
demnation.    They  were  as  follows:— 

L  Aliqua  Dei  precepts  hominflwift** 
bus,  et  oonantibus,  secundum  jasHat 
ha  bent,  vires,  sunt  impoeaibilia :  das*  W 
gratia,  qua  poemibilia  flant. 

II.  Intenori  gratis),  in  statu  Baton  Sf 
quun  resistitur. 

III.  Ad  merendom,  et  demeraadaal 
nature  lapses,  non  requiritur  in  boaus)  I 
necessitate,  sod  suffidt  liberies  a  ooae&at 

IV.  Semipelagiani  admittebant  w* 
gratia  interioris  neoessftatem  ad  Bnfik 
etiam  ad  initium  fldei  :  et  in  hoc  ana*  1 
quod  tenuerunt  earn  gratiam  talents**,* 
humana  voluntas  reststere,  Tel  obtesMMl 

V.  Semipelagianum  est,  dioere  CM* 
omnibus  omnino  hominibos  mortoma  l 
aanguinem  f  udisse. 

L  Some  commands  of  Qod  are  impoamU 
men  to  perform,  even  when  wilting  uAm 
ing  to  do  so,  in  accordance  with  the  sttaf, 
they  at  present  have :  there  is  also  waatiB] 
that  grace  by  which  it  may  be  posaftav 
to  perform  them. 

2.  In  the  condition  of  fallen  natan  f*J 
never  made  to  inward  grace. 

3.  For  deserving  and  meriting  rvwardJ 
dition  of  fallen  nature,  there  is  not  reoffb 
freedom  from  necessity,  bat  freedom  H 
sion  suffices. 

4.  The  Semipelagians  allowed  the  sf 
prevenient  grace  for  single  acts,  tfsi 
beginning  of  faith,  and  in  the  first  thayv 
cal,  yis.  that  they  held  that  grace  to  Ml 
the  will  of  man  was  able  to  resist  it  oral 

5.  It  is  Semipelagian  to  say  that  Cat! 
shed  his  blood  for  all  men  absolutely. 

The  Dominicans,  who  saw  that  fhf 
of  St  Augustine  was  being  attacks! 
to  a  condemnation;  but  Pope  In* 
though  he  hated  all  theological  all 
cared  nothing  personally  about  tisi 
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his  secretary,  Cardinal 
unced  the  condemnation 
'o  the  mortification  of  the 
sts  declared  their  willing- 
demnation,  declaring  that 
the  sense  which  the  Jesuits 
re  not  to  be  found  in  the 
at  all.  Their  adversaries 
I  for  the  time,  and  the 
antage  of  their  ignorance 
lously  an  epistle  of  St. 
lar  of  St.  Augustine)  to 
elagius.  The  Jesuits  pro- 
resh  pieco  of  Jansenist 
they  discovered  the  trap 
id  run,  declared  that  the 

when  understood  in  an 
hat  is,  words  heretical  in 
lsenist,  were  sound  when 
per  :  not  what  is  said,  but 
rue  test.  The  Jesuits  next 
ure  from  the  Popo  the 
fact  that  the  incriminated 
tctually  in  the  writings  of 
lis  they  succeeded  [Sept. 
e  arose  the  celebrated  dis- 
id  droit.  The  Jansenists 
prerogative  to  extend  to 
ud  were  supported  by  the 
,  who  held  that  the  Popo 
ly  to  questions  of  doctrine ; 
pernatural  judgment  was 
e  might  be  wrong,  misin- 
or  prejudiced.  Thus  the 
dominant  party  in  France 

Not  only  a  man  who  held 
a  was  a  horetic,  but  even 
them,  but  denied  that  they 

of  Jansen.  A  man  was 
•  for  his  own,  but  for  his 
This  triumph  was  practic- 
by  the  decree  which  the 
linst  the  Port  Royalists 
»  checked,  indeed,  by  the 
Pascal's  Provincial  Letters 
luns  were  left  in  peace  for 
Infallibility  was  too  much 
r  justice  in  other  respects 
lal  Chigi,  who  had  per- 
ent  X.  to  condemn  Jansen, 
•pedom  as  Alexander  VII., 

Bull  declaring  that  the 
bad  intended  was  heretical, 
uis  XIV.  gavo  effect  to  this 

the  bishops  in  December, 
crafty  and  unscrupulous 
hop  of  Toulouse,  drew  up 
isition  : — 

ny  inmost  soul,  and  by  word 
ine  of  the  five  propositions 
n  the  work  of  Cornelius  Jan- 
is  not  that  of  St.  Augustine, 
.sen  has  misinterpreted." 

lis  was  demanded  not  only 
but  (which  was  altogether 
men  engaged  in  tuition  of 


any  kind.  Persecution  now  began  in  earnest, 
and  the  Bastile  was  crowded  with  those  who 
refused  to  violate  their  conscience  by  sub- 
scribing. It  was  a  strange  state  of  things. 
On  one  side  was  the  most  absolute  king  in 
Europe,  all  the  resources  of  Rome,  the  power- 
ful Jesuit  body ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  few  weak 
women  at  Port  Royal  resolutely  held  their 
ground,  supported  by  One  who  ruleth  the 
raging  of  the  sea  and  the  strivings  of  the 
people. 

In  1668  a  change  came,  known  as  "the 
pacification  of  Pope  Clement  IX."  Such 
representations  were  made  to  him,  that  he 
accepted  the  Jansenist  subscription  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  live  propositions,  without 
reference  to  Jansen' 8  writingSy  and  with  reserva- 
tion of  all  senses  laid  down  by  St.  Augustine. 
Then  the  prison  doors  were  opened,  a  Jan- 
senist was  no  longer  of  necessity  a  heretic, 
and  the  principles  of  the  Jansenists  became 
widely  diffused.  They  now  busied  them- 
selves in  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  French. 
But  in  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Longue- 
ville  in  1679  they  lost  a  strong  friend ;  a  few 
weeks  later  the  Jesuits  procured  the  expulsion 
of  the  Port  Royalists;  the  Jansenists  were 
oppressed  anew,  Fenelon  was  banished,  and 
the  Jesuits  triumphed  everywhere. 

Among  those  who  had  received  some  Jan- 
senistic  doctrines  were  the  French  Bene- 
dictines. That  learned  and  laborious  body 
had  commenced  the  publication  of  their 
splendid  edition  of  St.  Augustine  in  1679,  and 
men  were  astonished  to  find  that  the  great 
Father  was  even  more  of  a  Jansenist  than  had 
been  expected.  For  the  Benedictines  had 
published  the  genuine  text,  which  it  was 
found  had  been  again  and  again  falsified  to 
make  it  more  in  accordance  with  Roman 
teaching,  so  that  even  Jansen  himself  had 
not  known  the  full  force  of  Augustino's 
doctrines.  The  Jesuits,  furiously  charged  the 
Benedictines  with  falsification  of  documents ; 
but  the  charge  recoiled  upon  themselves. 

Amongst  those  who  had  preached  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  was  Quesnel  [q.v.].  His 
writings  had  been  strongly  recommended  by 
De  Noaille8,  Bishop  of  Chalons ;  but  he,  on 
becoming  Archbishop  of  Paris,  was  forced  by 
the  Jesuits  to  eat  his  words,  and  to  condemn 
Quesnel.  It  caused  him  the  most  poignant 
and  bitter  remorse  afterwards,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  repair  the  mischief  which  he 
had  done,  but  the  Jesuits  were  implacable. 
The  publication  of  the  Bull  Unigenitus  by 
Pope  Clement  XI.  (Sept.  8th,  1713),  in 
which  a  hundred  and  one  propositions  of 
Quesnel  were  declared  heretical,  was  the 
culmination  of  their  triumph.  But  the  Jan- 
Benists,  though  there  was  no  longer  a  united 
body  like  the  Port  Royalists  to  act  as  their 
focus,  were  numerous  though  scattered,  and 
these  oppressions  and  persecutions  created  a 
preat  sympathy  in  their  favour:  so  much, 
that  several  French  bishops  solemnly  appealed 
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from  the  Papal  Bull  to  a  General  Council. 
Unfortunately  the  Jansenists  had  placed 
themselves  in  a  false  position  by  submitting 
at  all.  It  would  have  been  better  had  they 
appealed  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  begin- 
ning, instead  of  identifying  the  Papal  decision 
with  the  voice  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ, 
and  endeavouring  to  make  a  saving  clause  of 
"  accepting  bo  far  as  their  conscience  would 
suffer  them."  They  became  stronger  when 
they  were  driven  to  repudiate  Papal  Infalli- 
bility altogether.  Ranke  says,  "We  find 
traces  of  them  in  Vienna,  in  Brussels,  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  every  part  of 
Italy.  They  disseminated  their  doctrines  in 
every  part  of  Christendom."  In  Rome,  how- 
ever, the  Jesuits  had  it  all  their  own  way, 
until  their  tyranny  so  manifested  itself  that  a 
clamour  arose  for  their  suppression.  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  would  probably  have  re- 
strained them,  but  he  died.  Clement  XIII. 
favoured  them,  but  in  the  beginning  of  1769 
ambassadors  came  from  Naples,  Spain,  and 
France  to  renew  the  cry  for  suppression. 
The  Pope  convened  a  Consistory,  and  died 
the  ovening  before  it  should  have  met. 
Clement  XIV.  was  tinged  with  Jansenist 
sentiments.  He  abolished  the  Order  [July 
21st,  1773],  and  for  doing  so  the  Jesuits  are 
charged  with  poisoning  him.  In  an  evil 
hour  Pope  Pius  VII.  restored  it  [Aug.  7th, 
1814].    [Jesuits.] 

Meanwhile  the  Jansenists,  hated  and  pro- 
scribed, found  shelter  in  Protestant  Holland. 
The  Roman  Catholics  of  that  country  were 
reputed  to  comprise  330,000  Jansenists.  The 
Jesuits  were  powerless  here  to  set  open  perse- 
cution on  foot,  so  they  called  on  the  Pope  to 
appoint  Jesuits  to  places  of  authority. 
Holland  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  ancient 
See  of  Utrecht  [Willibrood],  but  in  1559 
Pope  Paul  IV.  had  erected  that  See  into  an 
archbishopric  with  the  five  Suffragan  Sees  of 
Haarlem,  Do  venter,  Leeuwarden,  Groningen, 
and  Middelburg.  When  Protestantism  be- 
came the  religion  of  Holland,  after  the 
emancipation  from  Spain,  and  only  Utrecht 
and  Haarlem  remained  faithful  to  Rome, 
the  Suffragan  Sees  were  suppressed,  and 
in  the  Catholic  district  the  Chapter  of 
Haarlem  was  joined  to  that  of  Utrecht.  The 
See  became  vacant  in  1686,  and  the  Jesuits 
persuaded  the  Pope  to  overrule  the  election 
of  the  Chapter  in  favour  of  M.  van  Heussen, 
a  holder  of  Jansenist  views.  A  miserable 
series  of  intrigues  followed.  The  Chapters 
firmly  asserted  their  undoubted  rights,  but 
endeavoured,  without  compromise,  to  arrange 
the  differences  with  Rome.  After  appealing 
many  times  in  vain,  during  which  the  See  of 
Utrecht  remained  vacant,  and  the  Church 
was  administered  by  Vicars- General,  they 
took  a  decided  step.  They  elected  Cor- 
nelius Steenhoven  Archbishop  of  Utrecht 
in  1721,  and  petitioned  the  Roman  Pontiff 
for  his  consecration.     Their  letters  one  after 


another  remaining  unanswered,  th^. 
an  appeal  to  the  bishops  of 
dioceses,    on   whom,    according 
precedent,    the    duty   of 
Then  the  Holy  See  broke  aile 
manding  the  bishops  to  take  m 
consecration.     In  1724  the  Cha-    - 
to  Dominic  Varlet,  the  Bishop* 
"  in  partibus,"  who  had  been 
discharge  of  his  episcopal 
opposition  to  the  Bull    Unigenu 
plied    with    their   prayer, 
Steenhoven  Oct.  15th,  1724.    A 
was  sent  to  the  Pope,  who  replu 
them.      Steenhoven  appealed 
Council,  but  died  in  a  short 
Chapters  elected  Johannes 

tiers,  and  him  also  the  Bish<    

consecrated.  He  received  lettfc=a 
nion  from  many  bishops,  whicW. 
at  Utrecht.  This  Archbishop  <j 
and  again  a  third  and  fourth  tiLzni 
of  Babylon  consecrated.  The*  /c 
bishop  restored  two  Suffragan  S«ej 
and  Deventer — so  securing  the  suoa 
they  consecrated  the  fifth  Kx^hhkk 
Jansenist  Church  of  Holland.  An 
was  made  by  Napoleon  when  tfe 
nation,  like  the  rest  of  the  Contm 
for  a  while  prostrate  at  his  feet,  to  mp 
by  putting  forward  the  claim  to  regukfe 
worship,  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  tl 
senist  Church  in  Holland  still  holds  its  | 
having  thus  been  in  existence  ltt 
Each  bishop  notifies  his  election  totb 
and  craves  confirmation ;  but  the  ftp 
continued  to  reject  all  advances;  i 
result  is  the  curious  phenomena  d 
professing  to  recognise  the  primacy 
Papal  See,  but  rejecting  its  tyrannvj 
ing  the  Pope  to  be  head  of  the  Bub 
subject  to  the  authority  of  a  Genenl 
The  recent  promulgation  of  the  4 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  thf 
Mary  occasioned  a  fresh  protest  i 
Utrecht  Church,  which  now  probably 
about  5,000  to  6,000,  with  a  clergy 
thirty.  From  the  Jansenists  the  OldC 
have  received  the  Episcopal  success! 
Catholics.] 

Jannarius,  St.,  Bishop  of  Be 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  thf 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  and  reaa 
his  friendship  with  Sosius,  a  deacon* 
near  Puzzuoli.  On  hearing  that  hi 
with  another  deacon,  Procnlus,  tad 
men,  Eutyches  and  Acutius,  had  fail 
into  prison,  Jan uari us  visited  and  mi 
them,  and  at  length  was  himself  tf 
and  thrown  into  a  furnace,  from 
are  told,  he  received  no  hurt  A 
Festus — and  a  Reader — Desiderhi 
come  to  Nola,  the  place  of  the  Bsj 
finement,  to  see  what  could  be  dl 
relief,  were  also  seized,  and 
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loli  to  join  the  other  four,  and 
ren  that  the  following  day  they 
oared  by  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
the  animals  refused  to  touch 
)y   were    beheaded.      A    poor 

to  have  collected  some  of  the 
anuarius  in  two  glass  phials; 
a  Church  still  believes  in  a 
4e  of  the  liquefaction  of  this 
rer  it  is  brought  near  to  the 
it  is  said  to  become  liquid,  and 
rise  on  its  surface.    It  is  also 

several  eruptions  of  Mount 
)    been   averted    by    carrying 

procession.  The  relics  were 
he  Cathedral  of  Naples  about 

are  always  exposed  on  Sep- 
te  day  kept  in  memory  of  him 
martyrs. 

k)k  of.     [Donaldson.] 

,  D.D.  r*.  1775,  d.  1833],  born 
raduated  at  Dublin  in  1 796,  was 
Limerick  in  1823.  His  principal 
ras  a  review  of  Bishop  Louth's 
5w  poetry  and  on  Isaiah,  which 

separately  under  the  title  of 
re,  and  has  gone  through  many 
816,  while  Vicar  of  Abington, 
a  volume  of  very  eloquent 
died  at  Wandsworth,  and  was 

tomb  of  the  Thorntons  in 
ch.  His  life  was  written  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Forster.  His 
Tebb,  wrote  an  excellent  work 
Service,  and  until  a  few  years 
My  venerated  member  of  the 
f  Convocation  of  Canterbury. 

»t. — Erasmus,  in  writing  of 
»  that  "  he  was,  without  con- 
xirncdst  and  most  eloquent  of 
ind  prince  of  divines;  and  for 
lied  Cicero."  His  chief  work 
a  trustworthy  translation  of 
jriptures  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
nolo  Church  owes  him  a  deep 
le.  The  old  Italic  version  of 
h  was  in  general  use  until  the 
:omc,  was  a  translation,  not  of 
^brew,  but  of  the  Septuagint, 
not  accurately  represent  the 
t.  Jerome's  version  is  known  as 
though  certain  parts  of  the 
,e — including  the  Psalms  and 
. — are  not  his  work.  In  ad- 
erome  wrote  learned  com- 
11  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and 
of  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
t.  His  controversial  writings 
2xtreme  bitterness  and  violence 
In  reference  to  this,  Dr.  New- 
1  in  the  Church  of  England, 
s  : — "  I  do  not  scruple  to  say 
ot  a  saint,  there  are  things  in 
ad  views  from  which  I  should 


shrink ;  but  as  the  case  stands  I  shrink  rather 
from  putting  myself  in  opposition  to  some- 
thing like  a  judgment  of  the  Catholic  world 
in  favour  of  his  saintly  perfection.  I  cannot, 
indeed,  force  myself  to  approve  or  like  against 
my  judgment  or  feeling,  but  I  can  re- 
ceive things  on  faith  against  both  one  and 
the  other,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  certain 
characteristics  of  this  learned  and  highly 
gifted  man  on  faith."  It  should  also  be  re- 
-  membered  that  history  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
record  of  quarrels,  controversies,  and  stirring 
events;  but  quiet  devotion  and  unobtrusive 
charity  are  not,  as  a  rule,  recorded.  So  in  the 
case  of  this  saint,  we  have  more  details  of  the 
heat  and  anger  of  the  controversies  in  which 
ho  took  part,  than  of  the  wonderful  zeal  and 
devotion  which  made  him  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
St.  Jerome  was  born  of  Christian  parents  in  the 
village  of  Stridon,  on  the  borders  of  Pannonia 
andDalmatia.  Tue  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain. 
Prosper  places  it  in  a.d.  331 ;  Tillemont  in 
342;  and  Thierry  in  346.  He  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  study  rhetoric,  grammar,  and  the 
classics  under  Donatus.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  while  still  at  Rome,  he  was  baptised. 
Having  finished  his  course  of  studies,  St. 
Jerome  set  out  from  Rome  on  a  tour  through 
a  great  part  of  Gaul,  stopping  at  Treves  for 
some  time  in  order  to  copy  out  Hilary's 
Treatise  on  Synods  and  his  Commentary  on  the 
Fsalms.  He  next  visited  Aquileia,  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  where  ho  met  Rufinus, 
a  man  of  great  piety  and  learning,  who 
became  afterwards  his  intimate  friend,  and 
then  his  bitter  opponent.  After  leaving 
Aquileia,  St.  Jerome  again  visited  Rome; 
but  his  restless  spirit  and  thirst  for  knowledge 
led  him  after  a  brief  stay  to  resume  his 
travels.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  the  East. 
At  Antioch  in  Syria  he  became  a  disciple  of 
Apollinaris,  afterwards  the  famous  heretic. 
St.  Jerome  had,  through  all  these  years, 
devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of 
classical  literature ;  but  it  was  either  during 
this  stay  at  Antioch,  or  a  little  later,  that 
the  direction  of  his  studies  was  completely 
changed.  He  says  that  during  a  severe  illness, 
when  he  was  thought  to  be  dead,  he  found  him- 
self before  the  judgment-seat.  In  answer  to  a 
question,  he  replied  that  he  was  a  Christian. 
"  Thou  liest,"  came  the  reply ;  "  thou  art  not 
a  Christian,  but  a  Ciceronian,  for  where  thy 
treasure  is  there  is  thy  heart  also."  In  pity, 
however,  of  his  youth,  his  life — ho  says — was 
spared,  after  being  severely  beaten.  He  there- 
upon vowed  never  to  open  a  heathen  book 
again,  a  vow  which  was  not  strictly  observed. 
St.  Jorome  now  retired  to  the  desert  of  Chalcis, 
eastward  of  Syria,  where  he  practised  the 
most  severe  mortification  of  the  flesh,  striving 
hard  by  prayer  and  fastings  to  overcome  the 
temptations  of  impurity  to  which  he  had 
given  way  in  Rome.  He  relates  with  what 
force  the  same  temptations  attacked  him  in 
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his  solitude.  Luther  had  a  similar  experience. 
It  was  during  his  stay  in  the  desert  that  St. 
Jerome  set  himself  to  master  the  Hebrew 
language,  a  ta*k  very  uncongenial  to  his 
tastes,  but  productive  of  very  great  benefit  to 
the  Church  hereafter.  The  close  of  the 
fourth  century  was  an  ago  of  great  contro- 
versy on  Christian  doctrine.  Tho  quiet  of 
the  desert  was  disturbed  by  angry  quarrels, 
and  St.  Jerome  was  attacked  for  his  use  of 
the  word  "  hypostasis."  After  spending  three 
years  in  the  desert,  St.  Jerome  left  in  the 
year  377,  and  was  ordained  priest  by  Pauliuus, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  on  the  condition  that  he 
was  not  to  be  settled  in  any  definite  sphere  of 
work,  and  that  he  might  be  free  to  continue 
his  monastic  life.  So  great  a  veneration  had 
Jerome  for  tho  high  office  of  tho  priesthood, 
that  he  never  could  be  persuaded  to  venture 
to  celebrate  tho  Holy  Eucharist.  Soon  after 
his  ordination  he  went  to  Constantinople  and 
studied  under  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the 
J3ishop.  He  had  not  been  long  in  Constan- 
tinople when,  in  382,  Damasus,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  summoned  him  to  act  as  his  secretary, 
and  to  advise  him  on  questions  relating  to  the 
Church  at  Antioch.  For  three  years  Jerome 
stayed  in  the  capital.  At  first  he  was  held  in 
high  public  estimation,  and  was  considered 
worthy  to  succeed  Damasus,  but  his  teachings 
on  monasticisin  and  celibacy,  and  other 
causes,  made  him  very  unpopular  by  the  timo 
he  left  the  city.  During  his  stay  at  Rome  he 
revised,  at  the  request  of  Damasus,  the  Latin 
translations  of  the  New  Testament,  and  also 
the  Latin  Psalter.  Many  Roman  ladies  of 
high  rank  were  greatly  influenced  by  St. 
Jerome,  and  were  persuaded  by  him  to  shun 
marriage,  to  be  ascetic,  to  live  in  seclu- 
sion, and  relinquish  all  ordinary  amusements. 
Among  his  pupils  wero  Marcella,  Asella, 
Paula  and  her  daughter  Eustochium,  and 
Fabiola,  all  of  very  high  rank.  To  illustrate 
his  teaching  on  marriage,  he  used  to  compare 
the  threo  states  of  wedlock,  widowhood,  and 
virginity,  to  tho  grounds  in  the  parable  that 
brought  forth  respectively  thirtyfold,  sixty- 
fold,  a  hundredfold.  The  populace  and 
nobility  were  enraged  at  the  results  of 
Jeromo's  teaching.  The  clergy  also  were 
hostilo  to  him,  because  ho  did  not  hesitate  to 
rebuke  them  for  their  greed,  laziness,  and 
ignorance.  Accordingly,  at  the  death  of  his 
patron  Damasus  in  384,  Jerome  quitted 
Rome  in  disgust.  He  was  soon  followed  by 
Paula  and  Eustochium ;  and  after  travelling 
through  the  Holy  Land  and  in  Egypt,  they 
finally  settled  at  Bethlehem  in  387.  Here 
Jerome  resided  at  first  in  a  cell,  but  subso- 
il uently,  with  what  was  left  of  his  property, 
he  built  a  monastery,  in  which  he  lived,  and 
also  a  hospital  for  the  pilgrims,  who  flocked 
to  Bethlehem  in  great  numbers.  It  was  here 
that  St.  Jerome  undertook  his  great  work, 
the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  His 
studies,  however,  were  much  disturbed  by  the 


multitudes  of    pilgrims,  and  by  the  contro* 
Ycrsies  in  which  he  engaged.     Jerome  in  JW 
renewed   his  acquaintance  with  Rufinui  at 
Aquileia,  who,  having  been  ordained  a  pint 
by  John,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  had  settled  a* 
the  Mount  of  Olives;  but  in  the  folkmag 
year    the    friendship    was    broken  on  tit 
Origenistic  controversy.    On  the  same  qua- 
tion  also  Jerome  and  John,  Bishop  of  Jen* 
salem,   were    bitter   opponents.      So  bitter 
was  tho    controversy   between  Jerome  ad 
Rufiuus,  that  St.  Augustine  felt  called  una 
to  remonstrate  with  Jerome.     Rufiniu  din  ■ 
410:  even  then  Jerome's  bitterness  wm  Mt 
expended.     Speaking  of  the  former*!  death, 
he  says :  "  The  scorpion  is  buried  under  tka 
soil  of  Sicily.1'      It  must  be  remembered  that 
Jerome  considered  that  he  was  fighting,  ss) 
personal  foes,  but  the  foes  of  the  Church,  aai 
hence  his  enmity  was  strong  and  enduriaj. 
Previously  to  this  Jerome  had  engaged  ii  tat 
monastic    controversy,    writing    with  graft 
bitterness  against  Jovinian  and  Ylgiltnnm 
Paula,  who  had  built  three  monasteriej  daring 
her  stay  at  Bethlehem,  died  in  404,  Jew** 
writing  her  eulogy  in  the  most  glowing  ten* 
One    more    controversy — the    Pelagian—* 
gaged    Jerome's    attention.      He  waa  nff 
getting  old  and  infirm,  but  with  the  greatat 
zeal  and  energy  he  opposed  the  doctrinal  i 
Pelagius.     So  enraged  were  the  follower!  «* 
Pelagius  that  they  attacked  Jerome's  mens* 
tory  at  Bethlehem,  and  for  a  time  forced  ha* 
to  take  refuge  in  a  fortified  town.   Hadi 
not  been  for  Jerome's  vigilance,  the  dottria* 
of   Pelagius  would  most  likely  have  ft***1 
general    acceptance    in    the  East.    In  4H 
Jerome  died.     "  More  than  any  other  Fathf 
of  the  Church  did  he  watch  over  the  mad 
deposit  of  the  Scriptures,  the  foundation.  4 
our  faith,  and  open  the  sacred  path  of  4* 
true  explanation  of  them.'*    Another  uk4 
his  character  was  seen  in  the  year  410.  fe 
the  fall  of  Rome  in  that  year,  man?  fogiw* 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  East.     Many  east* 
Bethlehem  ;  and  Jerome  writes : — **  We  en> 
not  see    them  coming    in    crowds  *ith*ft 
groaning;  we  have  therefore  suspended* 
studies,    desiring    rather    to   act   Script** 
than  to  write  it — to  do  rather  than  to  if 
holy  things.'* 

Jerome  of  Prague,  the  Bohemian  I** 
former,  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  f* 
teenth  century.  Having  taken  in  the  W* 
sity  in  Prague  a  B.A.  degree,  he  studied* 
Paris,  Cologne,  Oxford,  where  he  ba*J 
imbued  withWieliflVs  doctrines,  andinHo*" 
berg.  When  he  returned  to  Prague  in  1* 
he  became  a  great  friend  of  Johx  Hra*[*J£ 
and  helped  in  spreading  his  doctrine*.  JJ] 
reputation  for  learning  was  so  great  ttj 
Ladislas  III.,  King  of  Poland,  consulted  «*■ 
him  concerning  the  erection  of  a  umwralT* 
Cracow,  and  Jerome  went  there  in  1410.  *• 
went  to  Constance  in  1415,  when  H**** 


and  raid  that  be  had  come  to 
iter ;  but  at  the  instigation  of 
nobles  be  fled.  He  was  soiled 
i  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  and 
-o  the  Council,  where  he  re- 
irwarda  abjured  his  recantation, 
ired  to  be  burnt  alive  in  Con- 

30th,  1416. 

tew,  or  HicronyinitM,  a 

several  religious  congregations 
le  example  of  St.  Jerome.  There 
se  congregations — the  First,  and 
t.  the  Hermits  of  Spain,  whose 
'homas  of  Sienna,  This  insti- 
firnied  by  Pope  Gregory  XI.  in 
lvent  was  that  of  St.  Bartholo- 
ina,  in  Castile,  in  the  diocese 
fney  followed  the  rule  of  fit. 
a  Spain  also  were  the  convents 
at  Seville  :  St.  Lawrence,  at 
and  St.  Just,  near  Placencia, 
es  V.  retired  after  his  abdica- 
le  Hermits  of  the  Observance 
whose  Prior,  Lupus  Olivet  us, 
icted  a  rule  drawn  from  the 
irome.  and  sanctioned  by  Pope 
irrl.  The  Hermits  under  the 
of  Pisa,  who  followed  a  very 
4th.  The  Hermits  of  Fiesole, 
7  by  Charles  of  Montegravelli. 
lably  no  Jeremy  mite  convents 
present  time. 

a.— The  history  of  this  city 
«of  the  Sacred  Volume  belongs 
Dictionary.  It  was  taken  by 
,a.d.79;  the  Temple  was  laidin 

city  lay  desolate.  In  a.d. 
or  Hadrian  began  to  rebuild  it, 
ilia,  Capitolina ;  and,  in  couso- 
.-olt  of  the  Jews,  who  enlisted 
der  an  impostor  called  Bar- 
rbade  them  to  enter  the  city, 
.dds  that  they  were  forbidden 
■on  it  from  afar  or  from  any 
nd  in  order  to  profane  it  ho 
!  and  put  upon  Bethlehem  Gate 

swine.  Not  contented  with 
lavery,  he  built  temples  to  the 
iU9  and  Jupiter,  which  stood 
>f  C'onstantine,  who  repeopled 

adorned  it  with  divers  sacred 
cr  the  empire  of    Herailius, 

taken  by  Choaioes  II.,  King 
4.  Afterwards,  in  the  eighth 
:ity  and  almost  all  the  Holy 
loct  to  the  Saracens,  JIahomet'H 
n  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
Ling  of  Persia  gave  this  land 
>ulthre,  reserving  only  to  him- 
le  of  his  lieutenant.  But  after 
is  great  monarch,  who  was  the 
e  West  that  was  mado  Lord  of 
llchre,  the  infidels  continued 
The  French  princes  took 
the  Council  of  Clermont,  an. 


1096,  and  having  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  for 
their  chief,  subdued  Jerusalem  on  July 
ISth,  1099.  This  gave  a  beginning  to  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  Godfrey 
was  the  first  monarch.  Saladin,  King  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  after  having  obtained 
several  victories  over  the  Christiana,  at  length 
took  Jerusalem  from  them  on  Oct.  2nd,  1187, 
and  all  the  Holy  Land,  Tyre,  Tripoli, 
Antioch,  and  some  forts  excepted.  So  that  - 
after  eighty-eight  years  standing  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  came  to  an  end.  Alfir, 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  in  1288,  toot  a  great  many 
cities  from  the  Christians  ;  so  that  they  had 
nothing  remaining  at  last  excepting  St. 
John  d'  Acre,  or  1'tolemais;  which  the  Sultan 
Melee- Arafe,  Alfir's  successor,  besieged  in 
1291,  and,  after  forty  days'  close  siege,  carried 
it  by  storm,  May  29th,  and  massacred  all  the 
besieged,  except  those  who  made  their  escape  in 
boats.  Since  the  loss  of  Acre  no  Christian 
forces  had  passage  into  Jerusalem,  but  pil- 
grims only,  and  the  holy  inheritance  re- 
mained under  the  power  of  the  Caliphs,  or 
princes  of  Egypt,  until  1617,  when  Selun,  the 
Turkish  Emperor,  made  himself  master  of  it. 
At  present  it  contains  24,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  13,000  are  Mohammedans,  7,000  Chris- 
tians, and  4,000  Jews.  The  Christians  belong 
to  the  Greek,  old  Armenian,  and  Latin,  and 
a  few  to  Protestant  Churches.  The  Greeks 
are  the  most  powerful,  as  there  is  a  Russian 
colony  outside  the  walls  with  accommodation 
for  a  thousand  pilgrims.  The  Latins  have 
only  been  numerous  since  1847.  The  Protest- 
ants are  very  few.  Beside  the  Church  and 
school  there  are  German  hospitals  and  an 
orphanage. 

Jerusalem,  Bcshofhic  or. — In  1840 
King  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
proposed  to  the  English  Government  that  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  See  should  be  established 
in  Jerusalem,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  English 
and  Prussian  residents  there.  It  was  believed 
that  such  an  establishment  would  draw  to- 
gether the  English  and  the  Prussian  Evan- 
gelical Churches,  as  well  as  help  on  missions 
to  the  Jews,  and  there  were  some  of  the  High 
Church  party,  «.(p.  the  late  Dr.  Hook,  who 
had  hopes  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing episcopacy  into  the  Prussian  body.  But 
the  High  Church  party,  as  a  whole,  was  al- 
together adverse  to  the  step,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  unlawful  interference  with  the 
episcopal  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Eastern  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Newman, 
then  the  leader  of  this  party  at  Oxford,  pub- 
lished a  formal  protest  against  it,  and  declared 
that  the  act  of  schism,  for  such  he  deemed  it, 
was  one  of  the  final  acts  which  caused  him  to 
leave  the  Church  of  England.  The  bishopric 
was  placed  under  the  metropolitan  authority 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  right  of 
appointment   belonging    alternately    to   the 
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English  and  the  Prussian  Churches,  but  the 
bishop  was  to  be  consecrated  according  to  the 
English  form  of  service.  To  meet  the  ob- 
jection that  it  wub  an  interference  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Eastern  Church,  it  was 
carefully  notified  that  the  bishop  would  not 
proselytise  from  othor  Christian  bodies,  but 
only  minister  to  congregations  of  the  two 
nationalities  concerned.  The  first  bishop  was 
*Dr.  Alexander,  the  Hebrew  Professor  at  King's 
College,  London  [d.  1845].  He  was  succeeded 
by  Samuel  Gobat  [d.  1879],  and  ho  by  Joseph 
Barclay.  Since  the  lattcr's  death  in  1881, 
the  Prussian  Government,  whose  turn  it  is  to 
nominate,  has  not  done  so,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  bishopric  will  fall  into  abey- 
ance. Several  causes  socm  to  have  combined 
to  this  result.  The  bishopric  has  not  com- 
mended itself  to  the  popular  judgment  by 
any  good  results  which  it  has  been  enabled 
to  show,  and  an  anonymous  biography  of  the 
late  bishop  draws  a  very  unfavourable  picture 
of  the  state  of  things.  The  objections  made  ' 
at  first  by  some  English  Churchmen  still  pre- 
vail, whilst  the  Germans  are  said  to  be  dis- 
satisfied— not  unnaturally  from  their  point  of 
view — that  no  recognition  is  made  of  their 
orders,  and  that  their  pastors  are  not  allowed 
to  minister  at  the  altars  of  the  English 
Church.  A  valuablo  history  of  the  bishopric, 
containing  the  original  documents,  was  pub- 
lished in  1883,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hechler. 

Jerusalem  Chamber.— A  hall  in  the 

deanery  of  Westminster  running  along  the 
wall  of  the  Abbey  from  the  south  side  of  the 
west  doorway.  It  is  now  used  as  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Abbot  Littlington  about 
1380,  and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  tapestries  with  which  it  was 
hung,  and  which  represented  the  history  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  originally  used  as  a 
private  apartment,  and  was  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1413.  Here  Sir 
Thomas  Moro  was  confined  in  1534,  and 
Addison  and  Congrcvo  lay  in  state  before 
their  burial  in  the  Abbey.  Tho  .Jerusalem 
Chamber  has  a  remarkable  fireplace,  and 
the  warmth  derived  from  it  caused  the 
Westminster  Assembly  to  adjourn  hither  in 
1643.  The  revision  of  the  Authorised 
Version  was  accomplished  in  this  chamber. 

Jerusalem,  Patriarchate  of.  [Eastern 
Church.] 

Jesuits.— The  Order  of  Jesuits,  or  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  was  founded  in  1534  by  Igna- 
tius Loyola  [q.v.],  with  the  help  of  Peter 
Lo  Fevro,  James  Lainez,  Francis  Xavier, 
Nicholas  Bobadilla,  and  Rodriguez.  Pope 
Paul  III.  approved  of  the  plan,  and  it  was 
authorised  by  a  Bull  in  1540.  The  chief 
objects  of  the  society  were  :  the  education  of 
youth,  preaching  to  and  instructing  grown- 


up people,  the  confutation  and  sappnmt 
of    heresy,    and    teaching    Christianity  fet 
heathens  by  missionaries.    The  chief  difa> 
ences  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  old  mooutii 
orders  were  that  their  Society  wu  strictly 
monarchical,    that    they    did   not  keep  tit 
canonical  hours,  and  therefore  had  more  tag 
for  study,  and  that  they  adopted  no  partial* 
dress,   but    simply  wore  that  of  a  aocokr 
priest.    The  Society  consisted  of  four  dasm 
In  the  lowest  class  were  novices  who  spa! 
their  time  in  prayer,  meditation,  andtofyj 
for  two  years,  until  they  became  Bcholtttfe^ 
and  either  continued  their  studies  or  tusjtt 
in  the  schools.      The    next   claw  vat  At 
Coadjutors,  some  of  whom — the  Temponl— . 
acted    the    part    of   lay-helpers,  while  ttr 
Spiritual,  who  had  been  ordained,  preseksi^ 
and  helped  the  Professed  of  the  highest  cha< 
The  candidates   had  to  work  ten  or  twain ; 
years    before  they  reached   this  last  els*. 
From  among  them  was  chosen  a  Geoenl,  wis 
governed  the  whole   Society.    The  mil  #Jj 
these  Generals  was  Loyola.     He  drew  up  tk  1 
"  Constitutiones,"  or  rules  of  the  Order, '  " 
were  published  in  Rome  two  yean  after  kii; 
death  by   Lainez,  his  successor  as  GeosnL 
They  consisted  of  ten  parts,  subdivided  isH 
chapters,   and  save  instructions  concenwf 
the  different  orders,  their  manner  of  life,  etc 
The  Jesuits  soon  spread  into  other  countries,.] 
and  at  the  time  of  Loyola's  death  were  «ttas> 
lished  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Geroaiy. 
About  1561  they  began  to  open  schools  «4 
colleges  in  France,  where  they  taught  gntiij 
for  which  the  University  attacked  them;  M 
it  was  a  common  belief  that  they  were  fomsi 
to    destroy    Protestantism,    so    they   fM 
allowed  to  stay,  and    formed  a  college  a 
Paris.     In  the  War  of  the  League  they  «Mi 
opposed  to    Henry  IV.,  and  two  of  tkfbH 
number  attempted  to  assassinate  him.   Tkfj 
Parliament   of   Paris  decreed  their  n 
ment ;    but  Henry,  at  the  pressing  reqni| 
of    the   Pope,  recalled  them    in  1603,  at\ 
they    remained    in    France    till   their 
pulsion  in  1764.     It  is  said  that  RiTiiOsA 
the  actual  murderer,  was  instigated  or  d»; 
Jesuits.     In  Germany  thev  were  received ^   ' 
great  favour ;  and  in  the  time  of  Ltinei ; 
all  the  German  towns  of  note  had  a  J< 
College.     They  first  came  to  England  in 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  many 
executed  for  conspiring  against  her.     Om*j 
tho    Fawkefl    conspirators — Garnet— was  •] 
Jesuit.     A  very  important  part  of  the 
of  the  Jesuits  is  their  missions.    .  The  frmj 
attempts  were  made  by  Francis  Xavier  i 
the    East.       [Xavirr.]       But    the 
where  they  had  most  influence  was  Pj 
They    went    to    South    America   after 
Spaniards  had  conquered  the  country, 
formed  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the 
guay  and    Parana  which   is    said   to 
included    between    one    and     two    hi 
thousand     Indian     converts,     whom    thtf' 
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century  and  a  half.  In  1750, 
p  part  of  her  possessions  in 
ortugal,  and  ordered  the  Jesuits 
Is  to  move  to  some  other  part 
ah  dominions.  The  Tnrtiana 
some  noblemen  attempted  to 
irtuguese  King,  which  was  laid 
of  their  confessors  the  Jesuits, 
pelled  from  the  Portuguese 
.  their  lands  confiscated, 
le  was  soon  followed  by  the 
Jansenists  had  risen  in  oppo- 
ociety,  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
its  old  hostility,  and  they  had 
emies  in  the  Minister  Choiseul 
9  Pompadour.  An  opportunity 
I  for  these  parties  to  bring  about 
Father  Lavalette,  the  head  of 
in  Martinique,  speculated  in 
ce;  his  goods  were  seized  by 
nd  he  became  bankrupt.  His 
t  s  proceeded  against  the  Society, 
>m,  aud  in  1 764  a  proclamation 
by  which  they  were  suppressed 
their  property  confiscated, 
after,  they  fell  in  Spain  through 
i  of  Choiseul,  who  persuaded 
hat  an  insurrection  which  had 
Madrid  in  1 766  was  their  work, 
made  against  them,  and  on 
*67,  they  were  all  commanded 
:  their  homes,  were  escorted  to 
i  embarked  for  Italy.  They 
dmittance  at  several  ports  ;  and 
veral  months  on  board,  where 
he  survivors  were  landed  in 
7  were,  at  the  same  time,  ez- 
anish  America. 

;  Society  was  suppressed  in  the 
but  it  still  remained  in  the 
cms  and  in  Sardinia.  Pope 
.,  who  had  been  their  sup- 
id  Ganganelli  was  raised  to  the 
He  was  begged  on  all  sides  to 
tinate  the  Society  ;  and  in  1773 
lull,  in  which  he  said  that  dis- 
ways  rising  up  among  them, 
ipelled  the  Catholic  princes  to 
d  then  he  declared  them  sup- 
xtinet,  and  thi'ir  statutes  an- 
Socii'tv  now  remained  onlv  in 
russia ;  and  from  the  former 
illed  in  1817. 

remained  suppressed  for  about 

but  at  the   beginning  of  the 

y  several  attempts  were  made  to 

n  the  hope  that  they  might  help 

e  to  the  countries  which  were 

i  revolutions  and  wars.   Several 

ued  allowing  them  to  return  to 

intries;  and  in  1814  Pius  VII. 

solemnly   reestablishing  the 

the    constitutions  of  St.   Ig- 

now  exist  in   everv  country, 

nt    and    Roman    Catholic,    in 

their    public   institutions  aro 


suppressed  in  France.  They  have  at  present 
thirty-three  establishments  in  England,  among 
which  are  six  colleges,  the  chief  one  being  at 
Stonyhurst,  near  Whitby,  in  Lancashire.  [See 
Jansenists,  Loyola.] 

Jecrnitesses. — An  order  of  nuns  founded 
by  Isabella  Rosella,  a  Spaniard,  who  greatly 
assisted  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  when  he  was 
studying  at  Barcelona.  In  1545  she  came, 
with  two  companions,  to  Home,  and,  putting 
herself  under  the  saint,  entreated  him  to 
direct  them,  and  to  allow  them  to  live  under 
the  Jesuit  rule.  Loyola  finding  it  took  up 
too  much  time,  obtained  an  order  from 
Paul  III.,  in  1547,  that  the  Society  should 
not  comprise  any  nuns.  In  spite  of  this  in- 
junction Isabella  formed  several  houses  which 
were  called  colleges,  and  others  called  no- 
viciates, where  there  was  a  Superior,  or  Lady 
Abbess,  who  took  their  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience;  but  they  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  cloister,  but  went 
about  and  preached.  There  were  two  English 
nuns  in  Flanders,  who  being  instructed  and 
encouraged  by  Father  Gerard  and  some  other 
Jesuits,  set  up  this  order.  The  Jesuits' 
design  was  to  send  these  women  for  mission- 
aries into  England.  One  of  them,  whose 
name  was  Ward,  was  a  sort  of  general  over 
more  than  two  hundred  nuns.  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  suppressed  this  Order  in  his  Bull  bear- 
ing date  Jan.  13th,  1630,  which  instrument 
was  dispatched  to  his  Nuncio  for  Lower 
Germany,  and  printed  at  Home  a.d.  1633. 

JeSTXS,  Namb  of. — A  festival  in  com- 
memoration of  the  sacred  namo  was  kept  in 
Saxon  times  on  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision, 
but  was  altered  to  the  second  Sunday  after 
Epiphany,  and  at  the  Reformation  removed 
to  Aug.  7th,  where  it  still  remains  as  a  black 
letter  day  in  our  calendar.  The  point  which 
it  sets  before  us  is  tho  peculiar  sanctity  of 
that  Name,  given  to  Him  at  his  Circumcision 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  angels 
to  the  Virgin  before  His  birth.  The  sacrcd- 
ncss  of  the  name  was  analogous  to  that  of  the 
name  Jehovah — i.e.  the  Lord.  St.  Paul 
testifies  to  its  sanctity  in  Phil.  ii.  10 — "At 
tho  namo  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow," 
etc  The  symbol  for  this  name  in  tho  Church 
has  long  been  "1H  S."  [q.v.]. 

Jew,  The  Wandering. — Tho  legend  of 
the  Wandering  Jew  first  appears  in  England 
and  France  in  the  tliirteenth  century,  when 
the  storv  was  told  bv  Matthew  Paris,  an 
English  monk  who  lived  at  Paris,  and  affirms 
that  he  had  it  from  an  Armenian  bishop.  The 
story  he  tells  is  that  Kartaphilus,  Pilate's 
door-keeper,  struck  our  Saviour  on  the  bark 
as  He  was  being  led  out  to  crucifixion,  and 
jceringly  urged  Him  to  go  on  faster,  to  which 
Jesus  replied,  "  /  go,  and  thou  shall  wait  till 
I  return"  hereby,  it  is  said,  con"emning  him 
to  remain  on  the  earth  till  Christ's  second 
coming.      Other  legends  attach  the  story  to 
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one  Ahasuerus,  a  shoemaker  of  Jerusalem, 
who  drove  our  Lord  from  his  house  when  He 
wished  to  rest  there.  Even  as  late  as  the  last 
century  impostors  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  story  to  give  themselves  out  as  the 
Wandering  Jew,  and  people  have  not  been 
wanting  to  maintain  that  ho  had  appeared  to 
them  under  different  forms.  In  German 
literature  no  such  story  appears  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  may  be 
supposed,  it  has  given  a  subject  to  many 
authors.  The  chief  modern  works  on  it  are 
Vom  Ewigen  Judrn  [Berlin,  1870];  Eugene 
Sue's  Legends  du  Juif  Errant.  It  has  been 
worked  up  into  a  poetical  form  by  Schubert 
in  A  hastier,  by  Schlegel  in  Die  Warnung,  by 
Goethe  in  A  us  Meinem  Leben,  and  by  Mrs. 
Norton  in  The  Undying  One. 

Jewell,  John  [b.  1522,  d.  1571],  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  1560,  was  born  at  Buden,  in  the 
parish  of  Berry  Narber,  Devon.  His  father 
was  a  gentleman  of  ancient  but  not  very  rich 
family,  and  left  nine  children  besides  John. 
When  about  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was 
sent  to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  for  his 
second  tutor  had  John  Parkhurst,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  loved  the  Keforma- 
tion,  which  his  first  tutor  did  not.  The 
plague  breaking  out,  he  removed  to  Croxham, 
but  being  lodged  in  an  unhealthy  room  he 
caught  cold,  and  this  brought  on  lameness  for 
life.  In  1639,  the  thirty-first  year  of  Henry 
VIII.,  he  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  College, 
noxt  year  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  was 
afterwards  chosen  Header  of  Humanity  and 
Rhetoric,  and  in  1544  he  became  M.A. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary  in  1553  Jewell  was 
forced  to  leave  his  college,  and  was  reduced 
nearly  to  a  state  of  poverty ;  but,  finding  a 
place  of  refuge  in  Broadgates  Hall  (now  Pem- 
broke College;),  the  shipwreck  of  his  temporal 
estate  was  for  a  while  delayed.  Soon  after 
this,  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  Dr.  Marshall, 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  who  had  already 
twice  changed  his  religion,  a  man  "  who 
loved  the  praise  of  men  moro  than  the  praise 
of  God,"  sent  him  a  paper  containing  Popish 
doctrines,  which  he  was  either  to  subscribe  or 
to  remain  in  danger  of  the  stake.  This  snare 
was  so  suddenly  laid  for  him  that  he  had  no 
time  to  consult  his  Protestant  friends,  so, 
taking  the  pen  in  his  hand,  he  said :  "  Have 
you  a  mind  to  see  how  well  I  can  write  ?  " 
and  subscribed  his  name.  By  doing  this  he 
lost  the  favour  of  his  friends  and  brought 
guilt  upon  his  own  conscience,  but  did  not,  in 
the  least,  satisfy  his  enemies.  They  still 
sought  his  lifo,  and  he  tied  from  Oxford  on 
foot,  and  was  found  by  Augustine  Bernard, 
Bishop  Latimer's  servant,  lying  upon  the 
ground,  weary,  cold,  and  distressed.  He  was 
put  upon  the  servant's  horse  and  taken  to  the 
house  of  Lady  Ann  Warcupp,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  London  ;  there,  by  the  help 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  he  went  on 


board  ship,  and  sailed  from  England  1 
place  of  safety  abroad.  Upon  hit  m 
Frankfort  he  found  many  great  u 
men,  who,  like  himself,  had  & 
England,  and  the  next  Sunday  da 
pressed  his  sorrow  for  having  Big 
paper  at  Oxford.  "  It  was  my  abj 
cowardly  mind  and  faint  heart,"  , 
"  that  made  my  weak  hand  to  coo 
wickedness."  Tears  and  sighs  acco 
this  confession;  he  then  implored 
first  of  Almighty  God  and  then  of  the 
From  Frankfort  he  removed  to  Stm 
the  earnest  request  of  his  fries 
Martyr.  These  two  read  8t  An, 
works  together.  From  Straseburg 
moved  to  Zurich,  and  there  remain* 
death  of  Mary.  Then  Jewell  rek 
England ;  he  was  soon  employed  in 
ing  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
1560  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Saliil 
1562  he  published  Apology  of  the  t 
England,  by  the  Queen's  authority, 
as  the  public  confession  of  the  I 
faith  of  the  Church  of  England,  tad 
an  account  of  the  reasons  of  its  i 
from  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  tk 
of  Rome.  This  book  was  tranab 
many  languages  and  spread  over  Em 

Jews. — We  purpose  under  tint 
give  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  \ 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  1 
About  fifty  years  after,  the  Jews  I 
nearly  five  hundred  thousand  of  the 
subjects,  for  which  they  were 
punished  by  Trajan.  They  made 
the  seat  of  learning  and  of  the  rat 
tion  of  their  religious  life.  Aboit 
Bar  •  Cochba  pretended  that  ha  ' 
Messiah,  and  raised  a  Jewish  annj 
hundred  thousand,  who  murdered 
heathens  and  Christians  who  can* 
way.  But  he  was  defeated  by  the : 
Hadrian.  In  this  year  it  is  said  tt 
thousand  Jews  were  slain  or  ] 
Hadrian  then  built  a  city  on  Mount1 
and  erected  a  marble  statue  of  a  en 
the  gate  that  led  to  Bethlehem ;  no « 
allowed  to  enter  the  city  or  to  look  M 
at  a  distance  on  pain  of  death.  1&\ 
began  to  rebuild  their  city  and  taef 
terrible  earthquake  killed  the  rata 
scattered  their  materials.  In  tk 
fourth,  and  fifth  centuries  many  < 
were  harassed  and  murdered.  Inl 
century  Babylonia  became  their  01 
stead  of  Palestine.  In  the  sixth 
twenty  thousand  were  slain  and  I 
more  sold  into  slavery.  In  602  Ah 
severely  punished  for  their  homblel 
of  the  Christians  at  Antioch.  Ifcl 
somewhat  better  at  the  time  of  111 
Mahomet,  for,  though  expelled  freai 
they  were  favourably  received  hi  ffj 
Mauritania,  and  also  ia  Franca  « 
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onarchs.  In  Spain  in  700 
xi  to  be  enslaved,  and  in  the 
1  centuries  they  were  greatly 
jed,  and  in  some  places  were 
ithern  girdles  and  ride  with- 
mulcs  and  asses.  In  France 
burnt.  In  England  in  1020 
hed,  and  at  the  coronation  of 
mob  fell  upon  them  and 
it  many  of  them ;  about  one 
undred  were  buried  in  the 
y  of  York,  which  they  set  fire 
ifter  killing  their  wives  and 
gypt,  Canaan,  and  Syria  the 
Iv  harassed  them.  Provoked 
i  running  after  pretended 
l  Nasser  scarce  left  any  of 
s  dominions  of  Mesopotamia, 
rtars  massacred  them  in  mul- 
q  Ferdinand  persecuted  them 
n  1349  there  was  a  terrible 
m  at  Toledo.  In  France  in 
ere  murdered  and  others 
oy  were  recalled  in  1275.  In 
thev  were  massacred  in  the 
fanatic  shepherds,  who  wasted 
'ranee;  in  1358  they  wen* 
from  France,  and  since  then 
ire  entered  that  country.  In 
banished  them  from  England 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
348,  when  the  Black  Death 
Jews  were  accused  of  causing 
he  rivers  and  wells,  and  they 
jmseives  very  unpopular  with 
y  having  the  control  of  finan- 
>ly  in  their  hands.  Spain  and 
se  banished  them,  and  thev 
>ode  chiefly  in  Germany  and 
ime  of  the  Reformation  the 
jwhat  better;  they  were  let 
hristians  were  too  busy  with 
ites  to  heed  them.  But  in 
countries  they  have  at  differ- 
then  suffered  violent  perse- 
ent  banishment,  but  in  general 
dition  is  tolerable.  In  Poland, 
is  now  their  chief  residence, 
ly  oppressed  even  up  to  pre- 
i  England  and  the  United 
joy  absolute  liberty.  In 
3  they  acquired  the  right  to 
I  in  1753  they  obtained  the 
prmission  of  naturalisation. 
:  corporations,  since  1833  the 
vocates,  since  1845  the  office 
d  of  Lord  Mayor,  and  since 
nto  Parliament  have  all  been 
s.  In  fact,  Jews  are  now,  if 
bjects,  nearly  on  the  same 
glish  subjects;  their  schools 
worship  stand  much  in  the 
»e  of  Protestant  Dissenters, 
hold  office  in  any  municipal 
-  must  sign  a  declaration  that 
ise  their  influence  so  as  to 


injure  or  weaken  the  Protestant  Church. 
By  Statute  21  &  22  Vict,  c.  49  Jews  are  ex- 
cluded from  holding  the  office  of  guardians 
or  justices  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or 
Lord  Commissioner  of  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, or  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  or 
deputy,  or  other  chief  governor  of  Ireland, 
or  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

In  their  religious  observances  the  modern 
Jews  adhere  as  closely  to  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation as  their  scattered  condition  will  allow. 
Their  service  consists  chiefly  in  reading  the 
Law  in  their  synagogues,  together  with  a 
variety  of  prayers.  They  abstain  from  the 
meats  prohibited  by  the  Levitical  Law ;  they 
observe  the  same  ceremonies  as  their  ances- 
tors at  the  Passover.  They  offer  prayers  for 
tho  dead,  because  they  believe  in  purgatory 
as  a  place  where  the  souls  of  the  wicked  go, 
but  they  limit  the  time  of  their  remaining 
there  to  a  year,  and  they  believe  that  only 
very  few  wiil  suffer  eternal  punishment.  All 
Jews  arc  obliged  to  live  and  die  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  following  Thirteen  Articles, 
which  were  drawn  up  for  them  about  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  by  a  celebrated  rabbi 
mimed  Maimonides : — 

I.  That  there  is  one  God,  Creator  of  all  things, 
the  first  principle  of  all  being*,  who  is  able  to  subsist 
and  continue  his  perfections  without  any  part  of 
the  Universe,  but  that  nothing  in  the  world  can 
maintain  their  existence  without  Him 

II.  That  Qod  is  on  uncomponnded  indivisible 
essence ;  but  that  His  unity  is  different  from  alt 
other  unities. 

III.  That  God  is  an  immaterial  being,  and  that 
no  corporeal  quality,  however  refined,  can  possibly 
make  part  of  His  essence. 

IV.  That  God  is  eternal  a  rarte  ante  as  well  as 
a  r>arU  post,  ana  that  every  thing  excepting  the 
Deity  bad  a  beginning  in  time. 

V.  That  God  alone  ought  to  be  worshipped,  and 
that  we  ought  to  adore  no  other  beings  either  as 
mediators  or  intercessors. 

VI.  That  there  hare  been  prophets'  qualified  to 
receive  Divine  inspiration,  and  that  there  may  be 
such  for  the  future. 

VII.  That  Moses  was  the  greatest  prophet  that 
has  hitherto  appeared,  and  that  the  degrees  of 
supernatural  light  communicated  to  him  were  al- 
together singular,  and  much  above  the  communi- 
cations and  i  I  lapses  vouchsafed  to  other  prophets. 

VIII.  That  the  law  which  Moses  left  them  was 
all  of  it  dictated  by  Almighty  God.  that  there  is 
not  so  much  as  a  syllable  in  it  not  received  bj  in- 
spiration ;  and  that  by  consequence  the  traditionary 
expositions  of  these  precepts  are  entirely  a  Divine 
revelation  given  to  Moses. 

IX.  That  this  lav*  is  immutable,  and  that  it  is 
lawful  neither  to  add  nor  diminish. 

I.  That  God  knows  all  onr  actions,  and  governs 
them  according  to  His  pleasure. 

XI.  That  God  rewards  the  observance  and 
punishes  the  violation  of  His  Law  ;  that  the  best 
rewards  for  virtue  are  reserved  for  the  other  world, 
and  that  the  damnation  «>f  the  soul  is  the  deepest 
punishment. 

XII.  That  a  Messiah  will  appear  of  much  more 
merit  and  lustre  than  all  the  kings  before  Him  ; 
that  though  His  coming  is  delayed,  we  ought 
neither  to  doubt  the  certainty  nor  proscribe  the 
time,  and  much  less  offer  to  foretell  it  from  the 
Scripture. 


Jo*  (s; 

XIII.  That  Ood  -ill  raise  the  dead  at  the  hut 

period  of  time,  ud  pass  Jadgmeiit  upon  ell  mifl- 

This  truth  with  the  consequences  of  it  they 
maintain  from  Dan.  lii.  2 :  "  And  many  of 
them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  shall  wuke;  noma 
to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt." 

Joachim,  St.,  legendary  husband  of  St. 
Anne,  and  father  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Tho 
Greek  Church  keeps  their  joint  festival  on 
September  9th,  but  the  Latin  Church  keeps 
March  20th  in  memory  of  St.  Joachim,  and 
September  26th  in  memory  of  St.  Anno. 

Joachim,  Abbot  of  Florin,  in  Calabria. 
He  was  a  Cistercian  monk  who  claimed  to  bo 
inspired.  He  says  of  himself  that  when  very 
young  he  went  to  Jerusalem  in  the  dress  of  a 
hermit  to  visit  the  holy  places,  and  that 
whilst  praying  in  the  church  God  communi- 
cated to  him  by  infusion  the  knowledge  of 
Divine  mysteries  and  of  the  Holy  Sr.ripture. 
He  wrote  against  Peter  Lombard,  the  Master  of 
the  Sentences,  who  had  maintained  that  there 
was  but  one  essence  in  God,  though  there 
were  three  Persons ;  and  Joachim  assorted 
that  since  there  were  three  Persons  there  must 
be  three  essences.  This  dispute  was  in  1195. 
Joachim's  writings  were  condemned  by  tho 
Fourth  Lateran  Council.  His  followers,  the 
Joachimites,  were  particularly  fond  of  certain 
ttrnaritt.  The  Father,  they  said,  operated 
from  the  begin  ning  until  the  coming  of 
the  Son ;  the  Son,  from  that  time  to  their* 
(1260);  and  the  Holy  Spirit  then  took  it  up, 
and  was  to  operate  in  His  turn.  They 
divided  everything  relating  to  men,  doctrine, 
and  manner  of  living  into  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity;  — 
[1]  Of  men,  tho  first  class  was  that  of  married 
men,  which  had  lasted  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Father  ;  the  second  was  that  of 
clerks,  which  lusted  during  the  time  of  the 
Son ;  the  third  was  that  of  monks,  wherein 
was  to  he  an  uncommon  effusion  of  grace  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  [2]  Dactrint,  viz.,  tho  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  the  everlasting 
Gospel ;  the  first  they  ascribed  to  the  Father, 
the  second  to  the  Son,  the  third  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  [3]  Manner  of  Living.  Under  the 
Father,  men  lived  according  to  the  flesh  ; 
under  the  Son,  according  to  the  flesh  and  the 
Spirit;  under  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were  to 
live  according  to  the  Spirit  only. 

Joan,  Pope. — A  woman  who  is  said  to 
have  become  Pope  in  the  ninth  century, 
between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.  It  'is 
Said  that  her  pontificate  lasted  two  years, 
five  months,  and  four  days,  and  that  she  died 
in  giving  birth  to  a  child  on  the  road  between 
the  Colosseum  and  tho  Church  of  St.  Clement. 
The  first  mention  of  such  a  story  is  to  be 
found  in  a  doubtful  manuscript  of  Marianus 
Scotus,  a  monk  of  tho  Abbey  of  Fulda,  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  then  in  the  chronicle  of 


Martinus  Polonna  in  the  twelfth  end 
again  by  a  French  Dominican,  Hi 
Bourbon,  about  1225.  The  story 
however,  rejected  as  without  huta 

John  ChrTBotTtom.  [Chhm 
John,  Eniobtb  or.  [Hiirun 
John     of     Jerusalem.     [ 

OltLlBltS.] 

Job]!  Of  XeVltfta       [MlIJTAST  I 

John,  St.,  or  Niwmri.- Thei 
lar  saint  of  Bohemia.  He  is  sn 
been  born  at  Pomuk  in  the  four* 
tury.  He  was  made  a  Canon  of  the 
of  Prague,  and  Vicar-General  of  tl 
Sophia,  the  Queen  of  Wenceslsni 
him  as  her  confessor.  Her  hub 
suspicious  of  her,  tried  to  make  Job 
him  the  matter  of  her  confession, 
firm  refusal  vowed  to  be  revengi 
having  confirmed  the  election  of  I 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  1 
against  the  King,  Wenceataos  ha 
lured  and  then  thrown  into  the  rin 
in  March,  1393.  According  to  tl 
which  is  in  great  part  legendary,  hi 
discovered  by  a  miraculous  light  wi 
from  it,  and  it  was  buried  with  gn 
and  marvellous  cures  of  the  sick  wr 
at  his  shrine.  He  was  canonised  i 
Benedict  XIII.  as  a  martyr  for  S 
bility  of  the  seal  of  confession,  add 
fixed  for  March  20th. 
John  Scotai.  [Drag  Scorn 
Johnson,  John  [*.  1662,  i 
learned  theologian  of  the  ljurlis 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  orss 
by  Bishop  Sprat  in  1686,  aad 
Vicar  of  Boughton-under- Bloat 
bishop  Sancrort  the  following  ; 
came  to  be  known  to  the  neighboa 
for  his  religious  earnestness :  aid . 
Tenison  in  1697  appointed  bin 
Margate  and  Appledore,  the  last 
for  the  sake  of  the  income,  Msr, 
very  poor.  But  being  anxious  to 
theological  work,  he  asked  lean 
from  Margate  and  live  at  Applsl 
the  Archbishop  unwillingly  gnS 
was  anxious  to  keep  a  learned  rasa 
At  Appledore  he  published  his  I 
fade  Mreum,  an  excellent  work, 
his  health  having  failed  through 
of  the  Appledore  Marsh,  the  Aid 
pointed  him  to  Cranbrook.  to  h 
Appledore.  He  removed  to  Om 
there  spent  the  rest  of  his  his, 
often  visited  his  Appledore  Sad 
he  published  The  Propitiators  Ok 
Baiy  Ewharut  rrwJy  ttwtid  m 
from  Scripture  and  Antiqnity,  m 
mimitm  Service  of  tk*  Vhtrrrk  of  St 
book  raised  a  considerable  ootcsj 


annciog  it  Popery,  and  another  true 
otic  doctrine.  One  bishop  at  least 
Bull,  of  Norwich)  charged  against  it; 
Johnson  was  a  learned  man,  and  quite 
to  take  care  of  himself.  His  parsonage 
Eanbrook  became  a  favourite  mceting- 
i  of  many  of  the  Nonjurors,  among  them 
art  Nelson  and  Dean  Hickee,  who  were 
Med  with  a  work  representing,  as  it  did, 

own  riewi  so  entirety.  -He  entered  into 
wtsrajr  with  Bishop  Trimnell  and  other 
lanU  ;  and  in  1713  published  his  treatise, 
Wmkleody  Sacrifice  and  Altar  Urn-tiled  and 
mrud.  This  was  a  more  elaborate  rindi- 
d  of  his  former  treatise,  and  was  re- 
tad  •  few  years  ago  in  the  Anglo- Catholic 
■ry.  There  are  some  noticeable  features 
ids  remarkable  book.  Thus :  Johnson 
k  strong  objection  to  the  bread  and  wine 
be  Sacrament  being  bought  out  of  the 
neb.  rates.      It  should  come,  he  contends, 

the  free-will  offerings  of  the  congrega- 

and  from  no  other  source.  He  contends 
sm  mixed  chalice,  and  for  the  restoration 
m  kias  of  peace,  if  it  could  be  done  with 
sm  mind ;  if  it  be  thought  undesirable, 
fag  of  hands  should  be  used  instead.     In 

ha  got  into  trouble  for  not  keeping  the 
fa  Accession  day,  though,  as  usual,  he 
■miiiiiu  prayer  in  his  Church.  He  was 
saooed  before  the  Archdeacon,  who  was 
saeat  to  punish  him  heavily;  but  Johnson 
■led  himself  so  boldly  that  the  Arch- 
am  judged  it  wiser  to  let  him  alone.  But 
years  later  he  took  up  the  defence  of  a 
£pman  who  had  taken  a  similar  line,  and 
aahfd  •  statement  of  his  own  case.  So 
■Hit  a  defiance  of  authority  so  incensed 
iliahop  Wake,  that  he  sent  him  a  per- 
tsarj  order  to  withdraw  and  retract  his 
pblet,  which  Johnson  did.  It  is  curious 
ata  that  during  the  eighteen  years  that 
Man  held  Cranbrook,  confirmation  was 
administered  twice — "  once,"  writes 
Mom  in  the  parish  register,  "at  the  re- 
h  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  onco  of  the  Arch- 

3 'a  free  motion."  In  order  to  meet  the 
■  of  the  Anabaptists,  who  were  in 
o*  of  baptism  by  immersion,  be  had  a 
aatiiij  made  in  Cranbrook  Church,  where 
•>  still  be  seen.  It  appears,  however, 
t  the  register  to  have  been  only  once 
-  He  is  buried  by  the  vestry  door  of  his 
Mi,  and  a  long  Latin  inscription  is  set 
Mr  the  place. 


•as  born  at  Nordhaueen,  studied  law  at 
it,  but  afterwards  gave  himsolf  up  to 
logy.  He  helped  to  found  the  University 
era,  and  was  made  Court  Preacher  at 
r/g  in  1551.  His  devotion  to  Luther 
lg  twenty-five  years  was  very  remarkable. 
works  are  chiefly  controversial.  His 
m,  which  would  be  of  great  historical 


Jones,  William,  rector  of  Na  viand 
[*.  1726,  d.  1800],  one  of  the  Hutchins'onian 
divines.  He  was  educated  at  University 
College,  Oxford.  From  1766  to  1777  he  held 
the  living  of  Pluckley,  in  Kent.  He  wrote 
and  published  much,  notably  a  valuable  work 
on  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  [1767];  A 
tours*  of  Leetarei  on  the  Figurative  Language 
of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  Interpretation  of 
it  from  the  Senptnrt  itttlf  [1788],  in  which 
he  upholds  the  Hutehinsonian  views :  Ale- 
moiri  of  Bishop  Home,  his  great  friend  and 
patron  [1795]  ;  A  Utter  to  Three  Vncomerted 
Jeuti  [1799],  and  many  Sermoni. 

Joris,  Joha.sk  David,  an  Anabaptist 
fanatic,  b.  at  Bruges  early  in  th<'  sixteenth 
century,  d.  15o0.  '  Ho  was  educated  at  Delft, 
and  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
but  falling  in  with  some  Anabaptists  he  took 
up  their  notions  and  started  an  Anabaptist- 
Chiliast-Acfsmic  sect,  and  professed  to  be 
their  Messiah.     He  exercised  great  influence 

I   over  his  followers,  and  amassed  a  large  for- 

|  tune,  which  he  took  with  him  and  settled  at 
Basle  under  the  name  of  John  of  Bruges,  con- 
triving that  no  one  should  recognise  in  him 

1  the  obnoxious  Joris  who  hud  caused  such  dis- 
turbances by  the  publication  of  pamphlets 
dealing  with  mysticism  and  coarse  sensuality 
intermixed.  When  the  truth  was  learnt  after 

i   his  death,  his  books  were  publicly  burnt  at 

!   Basle. 

Jortdn,  John,  D.D.  [*.  1698,  rf.  1770],  an 
admired  and  popular  preacher.  He  was  of 
French  extraction,  his  family  having  come  to 
England  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse 
and  at  Jesus  Collage,  Cambridge.  He  held 
no  considerable  preferment  till  1702,  when 
Oshaldeslon,  Bishop  of  London,  made  him 
one  of  his  chaplains,  and  gave  him  a  pre- 
bendul  stall  at  St.  Paul's  and  the  vicarage  of 
Kensington,  where  he  died.  He  was  also 
Archdeacon  of  London.  Ho  wrote  Remark' 
upon  Eedetiaetital  Hiitory  [1761],  Life  of 
Smmui  [1768],  and  many  sermons  which  dis- 
play originality  of  thought  and  style. 

Joseph  of  Arim&thjea.  [Giabtqst- 
bort  ;  Grail,  Thk  Holy.] 

Joaephns,  Flaviur,  the  Jewish  historian, 
was  bom  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Caligula,  about  37  A.n.  He  was  of  noble 
birth  both  by  his  father  Matthias,  who  was 
descended  from  the  race  of  high  priests, 
and  by  his  mother,  who  was  of  the  blood-royal 
of  the  Asmonicans.  At  the  ago  of  sixteen 
he  betook  himself  lo  study,  living  for  three 
years  with  Hanus,  an  Essene.  He  then 
joined  the  Pharisees.  In  64  he  took  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome  on  account  of  some  priests  whom 
Felix,  the  Governor,  had  sent  prisoners  to 
that  city.      Here,  through  a  Jewish  actor 


Jub 


(  580  ) 
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named  Alityrus,  who  was  a  favourite  with 
Nero,  Josephus  was  made  known  to  the 
Empress  Poppaea,  and  curried  his  point  with 
regard  to  the  priests.  Upon  his  return  to 
Judea  he  was  made  Captain  General  of  the 
Galileans,  and  worthily  discharged  that  func- 
tion till  the  taking  of  Jotapata,  in  which  town 
he  was.  He  was  forced  to  hide  with  some  of 
his  men  in  a  cavern,  and  was  taken  hy 
Vespasian.  He  would  have  heen  delivered 
up  to  Noro,  hut  foretold  that  his  captor  should 
gain  the  Empire,  who  therofore  kept  him  in 
easy  confinement  for  three  years.  Josephus 
accompanied  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
and  afterwards  lived  at  Home,  where,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Emperors,  he  studied  and 
wrote.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known, 
hut  it  must  havo  taken  place  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Trajan  in  97. 

His  works  aro : — History  of  the  Jewish  War% 
which  is  very  trustworthy ;  Jewish  Antiquities, 
in  hooks  containing  their  history  up  to  66  a.d.  ; 
his  Autobiography  ;  and  a  work  against  Apion 
of  Alexandria,  entitled  Antiquity  of  the  Jews. 
Other  works  attributed  to  him  are  not 
genuine. 

Jubilate  Deo  ["O  be  joyful  in  God"].  - 
The  1 00  th  Psalm.  At  the  revision  of  the  Prayer 
Book  in  1552  this  psalm  was  added  in  its 
present  place  in  the  Morning  Service  as  an 
alternative  to  the  Be>iedictuHy  "  when  that  shall 
happen  to  be  r«-ad  in  the  chapter  for  the 
day  or  for  the  Gospel  on  St.  John  Btptist's 
Day.''  Formerly  it  was  sung  as  one  of 
the  psalms  at  Lauds,  and  its  position  then 
corresponds  very  closely  to  its  present  posi- 
tion ;  then  its  place  was  before  the  lesson,  now 
it  comes  after.  It  is  a  song  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  our  creation  and 
preservation  bv  His  mercy.  It  is  most  suit- 
able to  be  usod  with  the  Te  Deitm  on  occasions 
of  solemn  thanksgivings  to  God  for  victory  or 
deliverance  from  any  great  peril. 

Jubilee.  —  By  the  Levitical  Law  [#<•<? 
Leviticus  xxv.  8-18]  every  fiftieth  year  was 
to  be  kept  as  a  jubilee ;  it  was  to  bo  a  year  of 
rest  to  the  land,  like  other  Sabbatical  years ; 
no  sowing,  reaping,  or  pruning  of  vines  was 
to  take  place ;  liberty  was  proclaimed 
throughout  the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants; 
slaves  wero  to  be  set  froo,  debts  were  to  be 
forgiven,  and  every  man  was  to  return  to 
his  own  possession.  The  derivation  of  the 
word  "  jubilee  M  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  bo  derived  from  Hebrew  yobel,  "a  blast 
of  a  trumpet  or  ram's  horn,"  for  it  was  with 
a  blast  of  rams*  horns  that  the  jubilee  was 
to  bo  proclaimed.  The  Hebrews  being  the 
servants  of  God,  and  the  land  and  all  that 
they  had  belonging  to  Him,  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  Jew  to  be  absolute  owner 
of  what  God  had  given  originally  to  another; 
hence  at  every  jubilee,  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, the  tribes  and  families  were  restored 
to    their    original    possessions.      After    the 


Babylonish  Captivity  the  Jewi  n 
observed  the  year  of  jubilee.  In  i 
of  the  Jews  the  Roman  Catholic 
adopted  a  kind  of  jubilee  in  the  ji 
Boniface  VIII.  being  Pope  at  1 
"  Most  full  pardon  of  all  sins "  va 
to  all  who  repented,  confessed,  tad 
certain  number  of  visits  to  the  chi 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Koine;  ta 
was,  at  the  same  time,  decreed  to  re 
hundredth  year.  About  two  hundred 
pilgrims  are  said  to  have  resorted  to 
the  first  jubilee.  Pope  Clement  VI 
fixed  the  Jubilee  or  Holy  Year 
fiftieth  year,  requiring  the  pilgrinu 
the  Lateran  Church  in  addition  to  I 
churches.  Again  in  1389  Urban  V 
the  jubilee  to  every  thirty-thirdj 
being  the  age  of  our  Saviour.  Fi 
date  was  fixed  at  every  tweutv-fiftt 
Paul  II.  in  1470,  and  so  it  reman 
present  time.  These  are  the  ordinary 
but  in  addition  there  are  extn 
jubilees,  which  may  be  appoint* 
time  or  on  any  special  occasion,  at 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  a  pope.  T 
ary  jubilee  lasts  from  Christmas  V 
mas.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
except  from  Italy,  to  resort  to  Boa 
tain  the  benefits  of  the  jubilee, 
extended  the  following  year  to  other  < 
Extraordinary  jubilees  do  not  usual! 
the  whole  year;  they  may  extend  to  < 
Church  or  only  to  a  particular  co» 
district  or  town.  The  usual  coadi 
sharing  in  the  indulgences  and  paid 
jubilee  are :  Fasting  on  three  day 
wcok,  visiting  -certain  specified  or 
certain  number  of  times,  praying  I 
to  the  directions  of  the  Pope,  eon 
a  priest,  and  communicating  at  tf 
Boniface  IX.  granted  the  privilege  d 
jubilees  to  several  princes  and  ma 
thus  the  monks  of  Canterbury  had  > 
every  fifty  years,  when  people  tod 
all  parts  to  visit  the  tomb  of  T 
Beckot.  In  1640  the  Jesuits  cat 
solemn  jubilee  at  Rome,  that  ■ 
hundredth  year  from  their  institotia 

Judaists.    [Ebioxites.] 

Judgment,   Day  op. — The  01 

ment  is  full  of  declarations  of  coal 
ments  of  God,  sometimes  executed  \ 
of  prerogative  as  King,  sometime!  I 
the  works  of  the  promised  Meanak 
our  Lord  declared  His  Kingdom  I 
emphatically  of  this  judgment,  and  I 
it,  not  with  ideas  of  abstract  jofltim 
tribution,  but  with  His  own  eapsd 
He  (the  Father)  hath  given  Him  ( 


authority  to  execute  judgment, 
the  Son  of  Man.  Tt  is  evident  tan 
been  many  rehearsals  of  the  ga* 
summating  judgment  to  come.  w1 
of  our  Saviour  respecting  theiau  a?  J 


it.  cannot  be  taken  as  other  thou 
n  of  j  udgment,  and  the  Book  of 

so  treats  the  downfall  of  Impc- 
And  wo  need  none  to  toll  us 
dement  of  God  upon  sin  is  ■  part 
■idua.1  experience,  lint  oil  creation 
me  far-off  a  vent;  "  "it  is  groaning 
Jig,  waiting  for  the  manifestation 

of  Uod."  How  far  the  aublime 
ich  close*  the  prophecy  of  Matt, 
e-n  realisid  by  human  imagination 
olL    It  in  one  of  tho  hidden  things 

0  some  writers  that  passage  has 
"the  Urcat  Assize,"  the  gathering 
one  view  all  who  have  ever  lived 

of  the  earth.  Pictorial  art,  as  in 
picture  of  Michel  Angolo,  haa 
realise  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
subjects  of  elaborate  sculpture  on 
wrs.  But  the  inadequacy  of  any 
Ma  becomes  to  other  interpreters 
it  against  such  views,  which  seem 
beet,  only  parables  of  a  truth  too 

for  the  intellect  or  imagination 
They  maintain  that  the  prophecy  ie 
n  that,  aa  with  individuals  so  with 
.nd  with  nation*-,  they  are  all 
ifore  the  throne  of  thu  Judge. 
iristiuus  but  heathens  are  judged 
wcause  he  is  the  Son  of  Man." 
that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Man 
Jie  throne  of  Hod, — this  is  tho 
if  all  Christian  belief  and  know-  l 
«©  who  have  so  realised  it  can 
>  second  coining,  and  humbly  and 
await  the  fultilmonl  and  eiplana- 

profession  that  then  "  He  shall 
nick  and  the  dead."     [Ekchato- 

■  Mi-  In  cases  where  it  was 
i  get  direct  evidence  touching  thu 
-ernes  of  an  accused  person  it  was 
irlieved  tn  manv  countries  that 
f  would  reveal  the  truth  of  the 
was  appealed  to  ;  hence  in  many 
heathen  codes  of  law  there  is  an 

1  "judicium  I)ci."  the  judgment 
'.ven  in   Christian   countries   the 

retained  till  the  twelfth  cen- 
nethods  of  finding  out  the  "  judi- 
fere  such  na  follow :  The  suspected 
I  walk  over  red  hot  ploughshares 

~m.  The  Empress  Cunegunde, 
ir  1010.  in  mid  to  have  success- 
through  this  ordeal  and  thus 
er  innocence.  Another  method 
uspeeted  person  to  thrust  hisarm 
water.  Then  there  waa  the  cold 
:  a  man  was  buiind  hand  and 
nwn  into  the  water ;  if  he  floated 
dered  guilty,  if  he.  sank  he  was 
he  trial  by  combat,  in  which  the 
'*•  considered  guilty,  survived  all 
ms  of  finding  out  the  "  judicium 


Pel."  Trials  of  this  sort  wore  usually  hold 
in  churches  in  the  presence  of  occleniiisticid 
nnd  secular  judges,  preceded  by  three  days' 
fasting,  confession,  communion,  and  many 
adjurations  and  ceremonies. 

Judson,  Adosikah,  the  first  of  American 
missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  namea  in  missionary  history,  was 
born  in  New  England  in  17H8;  died  at  sea, 
April  12th,  18S0.  He  was  the  son  of  a  minister 
of  Massachusetts,  and  during  his  youth  pro- 
fessed infidelity ;  but  afterwards  returned  to 
Christianity,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  become 
a  missionary.  Ho  was  the  first  missionary 
appointed  for  Burntah,  whither  he  was  sent 
by  Felix  Carey.  This  mission  was  the 
n-sult  of  an  appeal  which  hud  been  innde  in 
1810  by  Judson  and  others  for  support  from 
*        instead   of    from    Euro- 


pean 


:,  and  which  was  answi 


of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  [Missions.]  Judsonandhis 
wife  arrived  after  many  hardships  in  Bunuali 
in  1812  with  four  other  missionaries,  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  they  succeeded  in 
converting  the  natives,  and  meanwhile  they 
suffored  gTeatly  from  cholera  and  fevers.  In 
1H24  Rongoon  was  captured  by  the  English, 
and  the  Burmese  people  suspected  the  mission- 
aries of  having  plotted  against  them  ;  Judson 
wan  seized  and  imprisoned  for  many  months, 
and  anxiety  for  his  safety  caused  the  death  of 
his  wife  in  1826.  They  hud  previously  lost 
lioth  their  children  from  the  unheal thinesp  of 
the  climate.  Judson's  labours  had  by  this 
time  met  with  more  success,  and  in  1834  be 
married  again  and  removed  to  Moulmein.  Hen- 
he  baptised  hundreds  of  Burmese  converts, 
and  translated  the  Bible  into  the  native  lan- 
guage. In  184S  his  wife's  health  completely 
guve  way.  and  they  set  out  for  America :  but 
she  died  on  the  way.  and  he  soon  retnmed  to 
bis  missionary  work,  taking  with  him  hi* 
third  wife,  and  settled  again  at  Bangoon, 
where  mission  work  was  much  needed.  In 
1849  he  became  so  seriously  ill  that  a  sen- 
voyage  was  prescribed,  and  he  set  sail  for  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  but  died  during  tbe  voyage. 
His  last  literary  work  was  a  Burmese"  dic- 
tionary, which  he  continued  to  work  at  till 
his  death. 


India. 

line  an   idol  of 

the  Hindoo  god. 
upwards  of  a  million  pilgrims.  A  legend 
says  that  this  image  appeared  Out  of  the 
water  to  a  certain  liajah,  and  that  he  whs 
told  to  build  it  a  temple  and  worship  it.  Tbe 
present  temple  was  finished  in  1 198,  during 
the  time  of  the  famous  Bajah  Anang  Bhim 
Deo.  The  name  of  the  temple  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Sanscrit  word  Jnygandtha—i-t.  "  The 
Lord  of  the  Wcrld."     Another  name  for  tho 
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imago  is  Krishna.  It  is  a  carved  block  of 
wood,  painted  black,  and  of  a  hideous  coun- 
tenance. Two  other  images  share  the  temple 
— Siva,  white  ;  and  Sudhadra,  yellow.  The 
festival  is  kept  in  March,  and  then  these  idols 
are  dragged  out  in  procession,  each  on  an 
enormous  car  of  great  weight,  Juggernaut's 
being  the  largest  and  heaviest.  The  dovotees 
work  themselves  up  into  a  frenzy  of  enthusi- 
asm, and  many  of  them  cast  themselves  under 
the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  and  are  crushed  to 
death,  their  self-sacrifice  being  greoted  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  crowd.  Revolting  in- 
decency and  horrible  cruelty  are  the  essential 
characteristics  of  this  worship.  There  are 
many  temples  to  this  idol  in  India,  but  the 
atrocities  of  the  worship  are  far  less  than  they 
were,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Europeans. 

Julia,  St.,  was  a  virgin  martyr  of 
Carthage.  This  town  being  taken  in  439 
by  Gonseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  Julia  was 
sold  for  a  slave,  and  carried  into  Syria.  The 
merchant  who  bought  her  sold  her  to 
Eusebius,  another  rich  merchant.  Julia 
served  him  faithfully  and  well,  and  spent  all 
the  time  not  employed  in  his  business  in 
prayer  and  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
merchant  embarked  with  her  for  Gaul ;  but 
when  he  arrived  at  the  island  of  Corsica  he 
went  on  shore  to  take  part  in  an  idolatrous 
festival.  Julia  refused  to  be  present,  and 
spoke  strongly  against  the  superstitious  cere- 
monies. Felix,  governor  of  the  island,  heard 
of  this,  and  questioned  Eusebius,  who  an- 
swered that  she  was  a  Christian,  but  that  she 
served  him  so  well  that  he  would  not  give  her 
up.  Felix  was  determined  to  gain  possession 
of  her,  so  when  Eusebius  was  sleeping  he 
captured  her,  and  ordered  her  to  sacrifico 
to  the  gods.  Julia  refused,  on  which  the 
governor  ordered  her  hair  to  be  torn  olf,  and 
then  she  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet.  The  monks 
of  the  island  of  Gorgon  carried  off  hor  body, 
and  put  it  in  a  rich  tomb,  where  it  remained 
till  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Lombards,  re- 
moved it  to  Brescia,  763.  Her  festival  is 
kept  on  May  22nd. 

Julian,  Flavius  Claudius,  surnamed 
"  the  Apostate,"  tho  son  of  Julius  Con- 
stant us,  half-brother  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  was  born  at  Constantinople  in  331. 
He  and  his  brother  Gall  as  were  saved 
when  the  rest  of  Constantino's  family  were 
massacred  by  Constantino  II.  because  they 
were  considered  too  young  to  bo  dangerous. 
He  was  brought  up  in  tho  Christian  faith 
with  his  brother,  in  tho  palace  of  the  Cappa- 
docian  kings,  near  Csesarca.  One  of  his 
teachers  was  Mardonius,  a  heathen,  though 
he  professed  Christianity  ;  and  when  he  went 
to  Constantinople  in  350  he  studied  under 
the  grammarian  Nicocles  and  the  historian 
Eubolius,  both  men  of  the  same  type.  When 
ho  went  to  Athens  to  study  he  was  attracted 
by  pagan  philosophy,  and  thus  in  his  heart 


he  became  an  apostate,  but  could  not 
the  change  because  his  cousin,  tl 
peror,  was  a  zealous  Christian .  so  Ji 
Gallus  took  part  in  the  service!  a 
readers.  Gallus  had  married  Con 
Constantius's  sister,  who  led  her  ha 
to  commit  treason,  and  he  was  pot 
In  355  Julian  married  Helena,  the  £ 
sister,  was  made  CaBsar,  and  became  ( 
of  Gaul  He  soon  showed  that,  in 
his  studious  habits,  he  was  possessed 
military  talents.  He  relieved  Gs 
enemies,  and  enlarged  the  boundari 
Empire.  Constantius,  who  was  eagi 
less  successful  war  against  the  Persia! 
jealous,  and  ordered  Julian  to  send 
greater  part  of  the  army.  Julian  ^ 
to  obey,  but  the  soldiers  refused  to  li 
favourite  leader,  whom  they  p 
Emperor.  He  received  the  title  * 
reluctance,  as  it  is  said,  and  wrote  1 
Emperor's  sanction.  Constantiai 
indignant,  and  ordered  Julian  to  lay 
title,  which  the  latter  refused  to 
Persian  War  prevented  Constant 
marching  against  his  rival,  who  tool 
age  of  his  absence  by  making  him* 
of  Illyricum.  The  Emperor,  on  hei 
marched  towards  Europe,  but  died 
in  Cilicia,  and  Julian  was  left  in  a 
possession  of  the  whole  Empire,  in  36 
he  took  off  the  mask,  and  proclaim* 
was  a  heathen.  His  first  act  was  to  j 
edict  proclaiming  full  liberty  of  come 
he  at  once  began  to  try,  by  all  theme 
power,  to  undermine  the  Christian  i 
churches  were  shut  up,  the  heatha 
reopened,  and  all  the  places  of  ha 
given  by  preference  to  the  heat! 
religious  persecution  began  in  the  1 
at  which  Julian  looked  on  with  ind 
He  also  wished  to  revive  heathen  ] 
and  himself  led  the  way  by  writinj 
in  praise  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  I 
sun.  He  delighted  in  dissentki 
the  Christians,  recalled  all  the 
and  restored  the  Donatists  to  their 
Africa.  As  a  further  insult  to  the  C 
patronised  the  Jews,  and  issued  an 
the  restoration  of  their  Temple.  Bat 
blow  of  all  that  the  Christians  no 
the  school  law  of  362,  which  orden 
who  desired  to  teach  should  gain  | 
from  secular  authorities,  which  « 
from  him,  and  thus  Christians  wert| 
from  teaching.  He  erected  bi| 
schools,  where  the  young  wereinat 
the  Pagan  religion  and  customs,  ft 
also  to  build  hospitals  for  the  sick 
but  did  not  live  to  carry  out  the* 
In  362  he  went  to  Antioch  to  prefBI 
for  a  campaign  against  the  Pan 
sacrificed  to.  the  gods,  and  ooaai 
oracles  of  Delphi,  Delos,  and  Dad 
promised  him  certain  victory.  H 
with  an  army  of  about  65,000  a* 
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s  and  Tigris,  and  advanced  to 
it  here  the  Persians  came  up 

him.      Julian    repulsed    the 

I  times,  but  at  last  received  a 

in  his  side,   June  26th,   363. 

ports  given  of  his  last  hours, 

ring  the  wound  he  cried  out, 

conquered,  Galilean,"  But 
s  this,  and  apparently  on  good 

rks  consist  of  orations,  satires, 
d  Misopogon,  a  satire  against  the 
f  Antioch,  who  had  ridiculed 
neglected  attire  and  austere 
accounts  of  his  Gaulish  and 
aigns  have  been,  unfortunately, 
is  no  doubt  that  he  possessed 
alities,  was  a  learned  man,  and 
rise  soldier.  He  was  more  at- 
ilosophy  than  to  religion,  and 
eadily  believe  in  things  which 
lis  intellect  than  those  which 
eart. 

ope.    [Popes.] 

, — A  sect  of  Welsh  Methodists, 
days  of  Welsh  Methodism  the 
avings  of  some  of  their  preachers 
sir  hearers  that  the  practice  of 
leaping  for  joy  "  [Luke  vi.  23] 
tenstic  feature  of  their  meet- 
re  thoughtful  and  educated  Me- 
always  discouraged  this  strange 
it  has  found  a  defender  in  Mr. 
tiams,  the  Welsh  poet,  and  has 

quite  died  out  The  sect  de- 
lice  on  the  passage  in  St.  Luke, 

and  on  2  Samuel  vi.  16— "Tho 
ael  danced  and  leaped  before 
Die  custom  has  also  spread  to 
re  a  somewhat  similar  sect — the 
e  already  in  existence.  When 
re  roused  to  a  state  of  unhealthy 
ey  would  continue  jumping  un- 
uite  exhausted,  after  the  manner 
I  Dervishes. 

'ierre,  a  great  controversialist, 
37,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Protest- 
at  Mer.  He  was  educated  in 
England  under  the  direction  of 
Rivet  and  Du  Moulin,  his  uncles, 
ined  in  England,  and  then  re- 

to  assist  his  father.  He  next 
n,  where  he  was  Divinity  and 
*ssor.  In  1681,  the  University 
ut  of  Protestant  hands,  Jurien 
en,  and  thence  to  Rotterdam, 
appointed  Professor  of  Theology. 
13. 

e  many  works,  which  were  very 
count  of  the  profound  learning 

The  chief  are : — A  Treatise  on 
fence  of  the  Morality  of  the  Re- 
i  "  ( written  in  answer  to  Ar- 
fity  Destroyed  by  the  Calvinists)  ; 


Preservative  against  Change  in  Religion, 
levelled  against  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
who  had  lately  brought  out  an  Exposition  of 
the  Catholic  Faith,  a  work  which  had  been 
the  means  of  converting  man}*  to  Catholicism. 
Jurien  accused  Bossuet  of  falsehood  and  dis- 
honesty ;  and  Bossuet  answered  by  charging 
his  antagonist  with  Socinianism.  Jurien  also 
wrote  Letters  against  Maimbourg's  History  of 
Calvinism,  The  Last  Efforts  of  Oppressed  Inno- 
cence, A  Treatise  on  the  Church,  A  History  of 
the  Jews,  A  Treatise  on  Mystical  Theology,  and 
A  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  he 
predicted  the  establishment  of  Protestantism 
in  France  during  the  year  1686.  Jurien  had 
a  warm  controversy  with  Boyle,  Basnage,  and 
Saurin. 

Jurisdiction  [Lat.  jus  dicere,  "to  ad- 
minister the  law  "].— Jurisdiction  is  exercised 
by  such  as  have  committed  to  them  public 
authority  over  others  for  their  rule  and  go- 
vernment. Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  may  be 
divided  into  two  heads :  [i.]  voluntary — i.e. 
as  in  ordination,  where  men,  by  voluntarily 
taking  Holy  Orders,  render  themselves  subject 
by  their  ordination  vows  to  the  constituted 
Episcopal  jurisdiction;  and  [ii.]  contentious, 
as  in  questions  relating  to  errors  in  doctrine 
or  morals,  where  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
have  authority  to  decide  the  matter  and  en- 
force penalties.  Again,  jurisdiction  may  be 
either  ordinary  or  delegated.  In  the  Church 
of  Rome  the  Pope  alone  exercises  ordinary 
jurisdiction ;  all  other  jurisdiction  is  dele- 
gated by  him  to  bishops,  legates,  or  other 
officials.  In  the  Church  of  England  it  is 
held  that  all  the  bishops  exercise  ordinary 
jurisdiction,  conferred  upon  them  by  Christ 
through  His  Apostles  and  their  successors  at 
consecration.  The  exercise  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion is,  however,  limited,  and  regulated  by 
Canons  of  General  Councils  and  by  Ecclesi- 
astical laws.  Thus  a  bishop's  jurisdiction  is 
confined  to  his  own  diocese.  Owing  to  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  in  England, 
the  Royal  assent  must  be  obtained  before  a 
bishop  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  officer  oan 
exercise  his  jurisdiction.  The  bishop's  juris- 
diction is  often  delegated  in  contentious 
matters  to  an  Ecclesiastical  Court.  The 
jurisdiction  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  laws  of  the  country,  but  the 
Ecclesiastical  judge  is,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution, appointed  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Power — e.g.  vicars-general,  officials  principal, 
chancellors,  etc. 

Justification.— The  exact  signification 
of  the  words  justification  and  justified,  which 
occur  repeatedly  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  has 
been  the  subject  of  prolonged  and  bitter  con- 
troversy. That  they  imply  a  state  in  which 
the  sinner,  by  reason  of  the  redemption 
effected  by  Christ,  is  become  acceptable  to 
God,  is  not  disputed ;  but  two  different  views 
have  been  taken  of  the  way  in  which  this 
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;.€  -eptabloness  is  brought  about.  These  views 
may  be  briefly  stated  thus  : — the  one,  that  God 
account*  the  sinner  to  be  righteous  because 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  him ; 
the  other,  that  God  makes  the  sinner  righteous 
by  infusing  the  righteousness  of  Christ  into 
him.  "  In  the  former  case,  the  word  "justify  " 
is  used  in  the  forensic  sense  of  "acquit," 
"  pronounce  guiltless  ;  "  and,  although  the 
primary  signification  of  the  Greek  verb  is 
"to  make  righteous,"  yet  it  is  frequently 
found  in  Holy  Scripture  in  the  sense  of 
accounting  or  regarding  a  person  as  righteous. 
Thus  in  Luke  x.  29  we  have :  "  He,  willing 
to  justify  himsolf" — i.e.  wishing  to  make 
himself  out  righteous;  xvi.  15:  "Ye  are 
thoy  that  justify  yourselves  before  men  " — i.e. 
present  the  appearance  of  righteous  men ; 
vii.  29  :  "  All  the  people  justified  God  "— i.e. 
acknowledged  God's  justico  ;  xviii.  14  :  "  This 
man  went  down  to  his  house  justified  rather 
than  the  other''  —  i.e.  counted  righteous 
before  God  ;  Matt.  xii.  37  :  "  By  thy  words 
thou  shalt  bo  justified"  —  i.e.  acquitted. 
In  all  these  sentences  the  word  is  used  in  a 
sense  more  or  less  connected  with  the  ideas  of 
acquittal,  pardon,  acceptance,  or  approbation 
— i.e.  in  a  legal  or  judicial  sense.  And  the 
same  is  to  be  observed  of  its  use  in  the  Old 
Testament — e.g.  Dent.  xxv.  I,  1  Kini^s  viii. 
.'52,  Prov.  xvii.  15,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  instance  of  its  use  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture in  the  sense  of  "  making  righteous."  The 
usage  of  the  word  elsewhere  is,  therefore,  re- 
garded as  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  terms 
justification  and  to  justify \  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  imply  the  imputation  of  tho  merits  of 
Christ  to  the  sinnor,  rather  than  the  infusion 
of  righteousness  into  him;  and  to  this  view 
support  is  said  to  be  given  both  by  detached 
••xpresiuons,  and  also  by  the  whole  course  of  St. 
Paul's  argument  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this 
epistle,  it  is  stated  [iv.  9]  that  Abraham's 
faith  was  reckoned  for  righteousness  ;  in  iii. 
24-26,  the  remission  of  sins  is  equivalent  to 
the  act  of  jn*t  if y  it  iff ;  while  in  v.  18  condemna- 
tion and  justification  are  opposed  to  one 
another.  Moreover,  St.  Paul's  argument  is 
that  all  have  sinnod — all,  Jews  as  well  as 
Gentiles;  all  are  condemned  by  a  law,  the 
Jews  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  Gontilos  by  the 
law  of  nature  under  which  thoy  lived.  All, 
without  exception,  need  reloase  from  this  con- 
demnation. This  cannot  be  eifected  by  the 
works  of  a  law,  whethor  of  Moses  or  of 
nature,  because  it  is  through  law  that  the 
condemnation  has  passod  upon  all  men.  God 
has  revealed  the  remedy.  It  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
unto  all  them  that  believe — that  is  to  say, 
justification.  And  justification  being  thus 
contrasted  with  condemnation,  must  mean 
pardon  for  sins  committed  and  deliverance 
from  condemnation  incurred ;  such  pardon 
and  deliverance  are  implied  in  imputed 
righteousness,  but  not  in  infused  or  imparted 


righteousness.     St  Paul's  teaching  1 
appears  to  be  that  the  justificaua 
sinner  is  effected  by  the  imputing  to 
righteousness  of  Christ. 

A  further  controversy  with  w 
justification,  disputes  whether  the  m 
by  which  man  receives  jugtificaft 
God  is  faith  alone,  or  faith  in  cod 
with  the  Christian  graces  of  charity. 
l>e  observed  that  St.  Paul's  argumei 
epistle  to  the  Romans  is  directed 
the  doctrine  that  justification  could  tx 
by  merit,  through  obedience  to  tin 
law.  This  leads  him  to  the  precises! 
"  We  reckon  that  a  man  is  justified 
apart  from  the  works  of  tho  law" 
Rev.  Vers.]  ;  but  the  same  ApoeU 
epistle  to  Titus,  iii .  8,  in  clow  oo 
with  the  words  "justified  by  Hi* 
writes,  "  Faithful  is  the  saying,  and 
ing  these  things  I  will  that  thou  si 
fidentlv,  to  the  end  that  thev  whi 
believed  God  may  be  careful  to  : 
good  works."  It  is  evident  that  he  k 
corned  to  separate  works  from  faitl 
where  any  claims  of  merit  and  w 
founded  upon  them.  The  distb 
drawn  plainly  by  Hooker,  Book  v..  A 
p.  553 :  "  To  the  imputation  of 
death  for  the  remission  of  sins  we  to 
alone  to  be  necessary,  whereby  it  it 
meaning  to  separate  thereby  faith  1 
other  quality  or  duty  which  God  req 
be  matched  therewith,  but  from 
seclude,  in  justification,  the  fefloi 
worth  through  precedent  trorks.  5 
any  faith  justify,  but  that  wherewin 
joined  both  hope  and  love.  Yet  jsfl 
are  by  faith  alone,  because  there  ■ 
whose  works  in  whole  or  in  partic 
make  him  righteous  in  God's  right 
the  homily  on  salvation.  Part  I., 
matter  thus :  "  Faith  doth  not  sh* 
])cntance,  hope,  love,  dread,  and  tkf 
God,  to  l)e  joined  with  faith  in  e* 
that  is  justified;  but  it  shutteth  ti 
from  the  office  of  justifying."  Hsni 
on  the  one  hand  to  St.  Paul's  wori 
iii.  24,  "Being  justified freelvbTHii 
ch.  iii.  28,  "  Justified  by  faith  apart: 
works  of  the  law;"  ch.  v.  1,  -W 
faith  ; "  ch.  v.  9,  "  Justified  bv  Hb 
and  Gal.  ii.  16,  "Justified  bv'faitii 
and  not  through  the  works  of  the  bf 
on  the  other  hand,  to  his  positive  si 
1  Cor.  xiii.  2 — that  faith  is  worthb 
conjoined  with  love,  it  is  concluded 
instrument  of  justification  is  faith  tl 
such  faith  only  as  is  productive  of  got 
or,  at  least,  is  capable  of  prodari 
where  the  opportunity  is  given.  1 
justification  then  as  the  imputation! 
righteousness  to  the  sinner,  and  fii 
instrument  by  which  the  snuff 
justification,  it  is  concluded  further i 
ti cation  is  the  free  gift  of  Qod,tt 


c&uk  is  the  atonement  made  by 
Vho  died  for  our  dins,  and  rose 
jar  justification."  Man  is  put  in 
if  this  free  gift  through  the  opera  - 
Holy  Spirit  [I  Cor.  yi.  11],  who  is 
icieut  cause  of  justification.  The 
ds  that  the  channels  of  the  convey- 
s  gift  are  those  of  the  ministry  of 

and  Sacraments,  especially  the 
of  Baptism  [see  Rom.  vi.  4-8]  — 
juried  therefore  with  Him  through 

0  death.  ...  He  that  hath  died 
from  sin  ; "  1  Cor.  vi.  1 1,  "  But  ye 
d,  but  ye  were  sanctified,  but  ye 
ed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Josus 
in  the  Spirit  of  our  God  : "  Titus 
;  and  faith  is  the  internal  instru- 

ich  man  becomes  the  "  recipient  of 
ity."      While,  however,  we  dia- 

weeu  "  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
as" — i.e.  justification — and   "the 

Hi«  righteousness" — i.e.,  sancti- 
ch  a   phrase   as  "  justification  of 

1  t.  18]  makes  it  plain  that, 
ieation  and  sanctification  are  die- 
are    not    separate  ;    the   making 

llows  on  the  accounting  righteous ; 
Station  is  accepted,  there  sancti- 
follow.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
ill  that  has  been  written  on  the 
t  there  is  no  opposition  between 
anguage  about  justification  "by 
from  the  works  of  the  law,"  and    i 
l  St.  James,  who  writes  that  "  by 
an  is  justified,  and  not  only  by 
e  two  Apostles  treat  the  subject 
•nt  points  of  view,  and  the  icotkt 
>y  the  latter  are  not  the  works  of   I 
.t  works  which  are  the  fruits  of  a   I 
Both  would  hold  that  faith,  to   | 
g  faith,  must  be,  not  dead,  but 
.reductive. 

—A  Father  who  lived  in  the  second 
timonlr  known  as  Justin  Martyr.    I 
.  at  Sic'hem  (iVeapolii),  in  Samaria,    ' 
Gentile  parents.    In  early  life  he   i 

turn  the  principles  of  each  of  the    I 
I  of  philosophy,  but  found  them  all 
ry.     The  Stoic  could  tell  him  no- 
!  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  "Peri- 
cptor  was  too   eager   to   fix   the 
a  instructions,  the   Pythagorean 
Bvious  acquaintance  with  music,    I 
odastronomy.    The  Platonic  was,    I 
more  successful  in  satisfying  his    ' 
id ;  but,  one  day,  while  he  was 

the  seashore,  absorbed  in  medi- 
ict  an  aged  man,  who  directed  j 
study  of  the  Sacred  Books,  some 
re  more  ancient  than  the  writings 
sopher,  advising  him  at  the  same 
r  that  the  gates  of  light  might  be 
m.  Justin  did  so,  and  found  that  ! 
e  philosophy  was  contained  in  the 
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I  Justin  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
Besides  his  Dialogue  with  Ttypho,  a  Jets,  from 
which  the  above  account  of  his  early  life  is 
obtained,  his  most  notable  writings  are  his 
two  Apologies.  In  the  first  apology,  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  1'ius  [about  i.n. 
|  HO],  he  gives  an  account  of  the  rites  and 
'  doctrines  of  Christianity,  shows  the  absurdity 
of  the  charges  against  its  followers,  and 
directs  attention  to  the  integrity  of  their  life. 
It  was  probably  this  appeal  which  induced 
the  Emperor  to  issue  an  edict  commanding 
that  Christians  should  not  be  disturbed,  and 
that  informers  against  them  should  be  pun- 
ished. In  the  second  apology,  written  in  the 
reign  of  Marcus  AureliuB,  the  successor  of 
Pius,  Justin  complains  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Christians.  He  states  that  the  immediate 
occasion  for  the  apology  was  the  fact  that  two 
Christians,  Ptolemy  and  Lucius,  had  lately 
been  put  to  death  by  the  Prefect  Urbicius,  not 
for  uilv  specific  crime,  but  merely  for  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Christian.  Justin  himself 
expects  to  bo  treated  in  the  same  way, 
through  one  Crescens,  a  Cynic,  who,  though 
totully  ignorant  of  their  character,  accuses 
the  Christians  of  atbeism  and  impiety. 

Justin's  anticipation  of  death  was  soon 
realised,  and  he  earned  his  surname  of 
"Martyr"  about  A.tt.  163. 

Amongst  his  other  works  are  a  Trtatite 
against  Heretics,  now  lost,  and  a  Treatise  en 
the  Monarchy  of  God,  which  has  come  down  to 
us.  Several  others  have  been  ascribed  to  him, 
but  are  usually  considered  Spurious,  e.g.  An 
Ezpoiitioa  of  the  Faith,  Qtuttions  to  the  Gen- 
lilei,  and  Answers  to  Questions  to  tie  Orthodox. 
Justinian  I.,  called  "the  Great,"  afamo ub 
Emperor  of  Constantinople  \b.  483,  Etnp. 
637,  d.  667],  celebrated  for  his  victories  over 
the  Persians,  Vandals,  and  Goths,  and  for 
reconquering  Italy  to  the  Empire.  The  . 
great  glory  of  Justinian  reposes  on  the  legis- 
lative works  undertaken  in  his  reign.  He 
ram  missioned  ten  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
Empire  to  collect  and  abridge  the  different 
codes  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  tew  years  no  less  than  four  pub- 
lications came  forth  : — 

1st.  The  Cade  [528],  a  collection  of  imperial 
institutions,  in  twelve  books. 

2nd.  Ihe  Institute*  [533],  which  reduced 
the  whole  system  of  Roman  lit  w  to  elementary 
principles,  for  the  use  of  schools. 

3rd.  The  Panttecis,  of  Digest  [633],  a  com- 
pilation in  fifty  books  of  the  Gregorian, 
Theodosinn,  and  Hermogonian  codes,  besides 
two  thousand  treatises  on  jurisprudence. 

4th.    The    Xotelt,  or    Authentic!    [541],   a 

collection  of  recent  laws  issurd  by  Justinian. 

Justinian  built  a  groat  number  of  churches, 

above  all  that  of  St.  Sophia,  esteemed  as  one 

of  the  greatest  wonders  of  architecture. 

Justus,  a  Roman  monk,  was  the  first 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  succeeded  Mellitus 
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in  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  [624-627]. 
He  made  Paulinus  Bishop  o(  the  Northum- 
brians, who  converted  King  Edwin  and  many 
of  his  subjects,  and  afterwards  had  the  See  of 
York. 

Juxon,  William,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  [A.  1582,  if.  16631,  was  born  at 
Chichester,  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  President  in 
1621.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  Charles  I.  made  him  Dean  of 
Worcester,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  in  1633 
Bishop  of  London  ;  and  finally,  in  1635,  Lord 
Treasurer,  which  station  he  filled  to  the 
general  content.  He  was  selected  by  the 
King  to  attend  him  on  the  scaffold  and  ad- 
)  him,  and 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  1663, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  John's  College,  to 
which  he  had  been  a  great  benefactor,  as  be 
was  also  to  St.  Paul's  and  Lambeth  Palace. 

a  much  esteemed  for  his  learning;,  piety, 

.... of  temper. 
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Sutt,  Emmanuel.  [6.  1734,  d.  1804].— 
This  great  philosopher  and  metaphysician  may 
be  called  the  father  of  modern  German  theo- 
logy. Germany  has  always  been  a  home  of 
deep  thought  and  inquiry.  Even  in  medieval 
times  it  produced  the  great  mystics,  such  as 
Tauter.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  begat 
the  Reformation,  and  out  of  the  same  source, 
namely,  profound  meditation  upon  things 
visible  and  invisible,  not  as  seen  through  the 
media  of  the  Church  or  of  evidences,  but 
through  converse  of  the  personal  soul  with 
Ood.  The  Church  of  Home  was  obnoxious, 
as  resting  its  claims  on  tradition ;  the  seven- 
teenth century  Deism  of  England  and 
France,  as  resting  upon  apologetic  evidences. 
So  far  from  Germany  rejecting  either  on 
religious  grounds,  it  was  because  each  pro- 
fessed a  religious  object  that  it  was  accepted 
at  all.  When  the  claims  of  each  were 
pronounced  insufficient,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  Snd  a  new  ground  for  faith,  namely,  the 
internal  reason.  Scripture  was  to  be  accepted 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  harmony  with 
that,  not  that  it  camo  with  external  proofs 
in  its  hands.  This  is  the  origin  of  what  is 
known  to  us  as  German  Rationalism. 

Kant  was  born  and  educated  at  Konigsborg, 
and  in  1770  was  appointed  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  in  his  University.      Ho  was    I 
so  attached  to  his  native  place  that  he  hardly    ' 
ever  left  it  all  his  long  life,  and  never  to  go   I 
any  distance.      He  never  married      It  was  \ 


»)  !■ 

not  until  he  was  fifty  saves,  yean  < 
published  the  great  work  which  f 
basis  of  his  philosophy,  jTriftt  i 
Vtrnunft  [■'Critique  of  the  Pus 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  spies* 
illustrating  from  travels,  novels,) 
literature,  with  wonderful  profsski 
bob  sod  of  such  humour  that  ht  wo 
whole  table  in  a  roar,  while  he  jn 
own  gravity  unshaken.  Butnouii 
or  lightness  appears  in  his  book, 
with  deep  gravity,  as  though  cogiri 
serious  interest  of  his  subject.  Its 
to  give  any  kind  of  conspectu  of 
work  here.  Kant's  philosophy  ni 
that  of  Hume  on  one  aide  and  to  the 
of  Paley  on  the  Other.  We  wffl  ij 
Maurice's  admirable  summary:— 
start  from  the  moral  ground.  A11U 
speculation,  philosophical  or  thai 
important  only  for  moral  ends.  '. 
his  ethical  groundwork  in  an  ess] 
mainly  social,  but  which  permits  1 
ment  of  a  free  exorcise  of  thonj 
who  like  that  amusement.  To  r 
pediments  from  this  happinose  '. 
himself  to  abstruse  philosophy; 
away  the  doctrine  of  causality,  tl 
miracles,  supernatural  fears  aid  hi 
ally.  Paley  lays  his  ethical  groan 
in  happiness,  but  not  exactly  in  i 
happiness.  The  world  must  be  ksj 
The  polity  of  nations  must  be  ophs 


lent  enoigb. 
ief.    TbsW 


men  from  doing  mischief, 
which  Hume  had  thrown  aside,  ii 
for  these  purposes.  Such  a  Will  i 
how  be  proved  (miracles  Paley  t 
only  sufficient  proof)  to  have  gin 
man,  and  to  have  confirmed  thos) 
sanctions  of  fear  and  hope.  Soca  ■ 
somehow  he  proved  { Paley  think*  Ii 
tions  of  works  to  different  ends  s 
proof]  to  have  designed  our  world, 
no  fine  gentleman.  He  kiwis 
tion  as  the  protector  of  drawing-n 
reproaches  of  conscience  or  fears  oi  I 
Neither  does  he  perceive  that  it  ii  ti 
to  provide  the  policeman  with  tksei 
and  fears  to  assist  him  in  hie  wort 
has  a  strong  conviction  that  I* 
authority  over  him,  which  doses* 
bis  liberty,  but  without  obedience 
he  cannot  enjoy  his  liberty.  Hi 
of  this  law  for  nimsnU  and  for  bis 
himself  as  one  of  a  kind — makal 
possible  and  real  for  him. 


the  results  are  different,  a 
was  different.  He  accepts  all  Hma. 
statements  so  far  aa  they  assert  the 
experience,  so  far  as  they  msko  th 
to  knowledge.  He  accepts  Huns 
statements  so  far  as  they  show  th 
nese  of  attempts  to  draw  prison, 
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i  are  not  in  it.  He  says  more 
en  said  before  of  the  limita- 
in  intellect.     He  says  more 
3en  said  before  of  the  help- 
speculation.      Bat  all  this 
m,  all  this  denial  lead  us  at 
elusion,  adopted  without   a 
J  prejudice,   arrived  at  by 
prejudices  aside,  that  there 
nds  of  morality,  that  they 
in  an  Eternal  Being,  that 
them  is  the  condition  of 
ssedness.'' 

ng  arguments  for  the  being 
i  had  been  adduced  by  the 
h  form  the  basis  of  Paley's 
being  rejected  by  Kant,  he 
r,  namely,  the  needs  of  our 
The  sense  of  responsibility 
utates  our  freedom.  Con- 
ought,  therefore  yon  can. 
son  tells  us  we  are  not  free. 
:ulty  to  be  solved — the  voice 
dnst  the  testimony  of  fact  ? 
)lved  by  the  conclusion  that 
ience  is  the  harbinger  of  the 
have  instincts  which  cannot 
temporal  ends.  Therefore 
ife  beyond  this,  and  a  law  in 
soul  shall  find  its  perfect 
is  the  doctrine  to  which  the 
ntaliem  has  been  given.  It 
put  into  English  methods  of 
ridge,  and  is  the  basis  of  a 
ol  of  English  divines.  Upon 
proceeded  to  construct  his 
inity.  But  Betting  aside  all 
y,  as  he  did,  his  reconstruc- 
m  adaptation  to  his  precon- 
cecuted  by  cutting  away 
ve  facta  stood  in  its  way. 
irist  might  be  true,  but  was 
the  ideal  Christ  sufficed,  as 
accessary  truth.  "It  would 
Dr.  Matheson  in  his  ex- 
:  to  the  study  of  German 
ay  that  the  Kantian  philo- 
and  lasting  merits,  and  has 
tie  gratitude  of  all.  ...  It 
rne  a  testimony  to  the  truth 
r>r  it  has  shown  that  tho  ideas 
ire  eternal  ideas,  that  the 
work  is  the  expression  and 
he  deepest  instincts  of  the 


A.  Jewish  sect  which  adheres 
t  and  letter  of  the  Scriptures, 
bbinical  interpretations  and 
v.].  The  Talmud  appearing 
*  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
ong  the  Jews  were  disgusted 
ables  with  which  it  abounded. 
a  Babylonian  Jew,  declared 
m'tten  word  of  God  alone, 
tradition ;  he  accepted  only 


the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Bible  which  are 
in  the  Jewish  canon.  This  declaration  pro- 
duced a  schism ;  those  who  upheld  the  Tal- 
mud, being  almost  all  Rabbis,  were  called 
Rabbinists,  and  those  who  rejected  traditions 
were  called  Karaite*  or  Scripturists,  from  the 
Babylonish  word  Ararat,  scripture.  The  Ka- 
raites have  never  been  very  numerous. 


AT,  William,  D.D.  [*. 1821,  d.  1885].— A 
learnea  Biblical  and  Oriental  scholar,  born  at 
Knaresborough,  educated  at  Giggleswick 
Grammar  School,  Yorkshire,  and  at  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  first- 
class  in  classics,  and  became  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  his  college.  In  1849  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  but 
resigned  for  his  health's  sake  in  1866,  and 
took  the  country  living  of  Great  Leigh,  Essex. 
He  was  one  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision 
Committee,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  unre- 
mitting in  Biblical  study.  He  wrote  the 
commentary  on  Isaiah  in  the  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary, and  was  also  the  author  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  with  Commentary,  and 
of  Crisis  Hupfeldiana,  a  clever  exposure  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  hierophants  of  the  "  Newer 
Criticism  "  in  their  treatment  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

Xaye,  John,  D.D.  [b.  1783,  d.  1853], 
Bishop,  first  of  Bristol  then  of  Lincoln.  He  was 
a  learned  man,  being  head  of  the  classical  tripos 
in  1804,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
1816.  His  writings  were : — Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory Illustrated  from  the  Writings  of  Tertullian ; 
Some  Account  of  the  Writings  and  Opinions  of 
Justin  Martyr  ;  Some  Account  of  the  Writings 
and  Opinions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  ;  'I he 
Council  of  Nicaa ;  External  Government  and 
Discipline  of  the  Church  in  the  First  Three 
Centuries;  and  a  volume  of  Sermons  and 
Charges. 

Xeach,  Benjamin  [b.  1640,  d.  1704],  was 
a  member  of  the  Particular  or  Calvmistic 
Baptists,  and  for  thirty-six  years  minister  at 
Horselydown,  Southwark.  He  wrote  Tropo- 
logia,  Travels  of  True  Godliness,  Progress  of 
Sin,  A  Golden  Mine  Opened,  Gospel  Mysteries 
Unveiled,  and  War  with  the  Devil. 

Keble,  John,  the  most  popular  of  Eng- 
lish sacred  poets,  born  at  Fairford,  in 
Gloucestershire,  April  25th,  1792  ;  died  at 
Bournemouth,  March  29th,  1866.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  for  fifty-two 
years  vicar  of  Coin  St.  Aldwyn's,  Gloucester- 
shire, and  of  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Maule,  vicar  of  Ringwood,  Hants.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  home  from  his 
father,  and  before  he  was  fifteen  gained  a 
scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford,  whore 
he  graduated  B.A.  first-class  both  in  mathe- 
matics and  classics  in  1810,  being  then  only 
just  eighteen.  Soon  after,  h«  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Oriel,  where  ho  took  his  M.A.  in 
1813.    During  his  college  course,  Dr.  Arnold 


was  his  contemporary  and  friend.  In  1813  I 
Kehle  gained  tho  Chancellor's  priie  foe  an  ' 
English  essay  on  1'ramtationi  from  i/u  Head 
Languages,  and  fur  a  Lutin  easuy  on  A  Com- 
parison of  Xenophon  and  Juliut  Vtrtar.  Uo 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Jackson,  of 
Oxford,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1816,  and  took 
priest's  Orders  a  vear  later,  lie  became  a 
Tutor  of  his  College,  and  in  1814  and  lazi  was 
Public  Examiner  in  the  University.  In  1823 
he  gave  up  his  Tutorship  and  resided  with  hie 
father  at  Fab-ford,  taking  a  few  pupils,  and 
keeping  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  Ox- 
ford, and  he  held  (ha  curacies  of  East  Leach 
and  Burthorpe,  both  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. In  1825  he  accepted  the  curacy  of 
Hursloy,  Hampshire,  but  alter  a  short  tune 
he  relinquished  it  on  account  of  the  death  of 
his  youngest  sister,  and  returned  to  hi  a 
father  and  only  surviving  sister  at  Fairford. 
Here  he  remained  till  1835.  In  1827  he 
published  The  Christian  Year,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  his  friends,  with  whom  parts 
of  it  had  already  existed  in  albums,  etc. 
It  appeared  anonymously,  and  has  had  a 
greater  influence  on  religious  feeling  in  Eng- 
land thnn  any  other  bout  of  poems.  Its  motto 
was:  "In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be 
your  strength,"  and  its  object,  as  stated  in 
the  preface,  to  promote  "  a  sober  standard  of 
fooling  in  matters  of  practical  religion  ;  and 
it  is  the  happiness  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  possess  in  her  authorised  formnlaries 
an  ample  and  secure  provision  for  both."  His 
object,  he  says,  will  be  attained  "  if  any  per- 
son find  assistance  in  bringing  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  into  more  entire  uniso 
with  those  recommended  and  exemplified  i 
the  Prayer  Book."  The  book  has  been  crit 
lised  for  some  obscurity  of  diction,  but  it 
spiritual  fervour  has  never  been  doubted.  Tho 
bite  Principal  Shairp  says  "  Some  of  the  poems 
are  faultless  of  their  kind,  flowing  from  the  first 
verso  to  the  lust,  lucid  in  thought,  vivid  in  dic- 
tion, harmonious  in  their  pensive  melody."  At 
the  same  time  that  he  was  preparing  The  Chrit- 
tian  Year,  Keblo  was  also  bu»y  with  hieedition  of 
Hooker,  who  was  a  groat  favourite  with  him. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832, 
Kehle  was  ono  of  the  four  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity who  took  a  prominent  part  in  what  Is 
known  as  tbe  Oxford  Movement.  On  Sunday, 
July  14th,  1833,  he  preached  the  assize  sermon 
at  St.  Mary's,  which  was  published  under  the 
title  of  National  Apostaty  •  and  Dr.  Newman 
Kays  of  it,  "  I  have  ever  considered  and  kept 
the  day,  as  the  start  of  the  religious  move- 
ment of  1833,"  Immediately  afterwards  ap- 
peared the  first  Of  The  Tratttfor  the  Tim,i,  of 
which  Kehle  himself  wrote  eisht,  From  1831 
to  1842  he  was  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford 
in  succession  to  Dean  Milman.  In  1835  he 
lost  his  father,  and  at  tho  end  of  the  year  he 
married  Miss  Clarke,  the  daughter  of  a  clergy- 
man of  n  ncishboiiriiifr  imrish  to  Fairford.  In 
this  year  also  ho  was  presented  by  his  old  pupil, 


Sir  William  Healhcote,  to  the  'ions)  I 

tlursley  -with  .  Otterbourne-and.  Alia**! 

near  Winchester.      The   .      ' 

tian  Year  enabled  him  t 

manner,  tbe  church  of  H  ■ 

tho  living  was  only  £40 

Keble's  incumbency,  Ott 

rebuilt,   and   chapels    p- 

hamlets  of  Amptfield  and 

eloquent  as  a  preacher,  ■ 

he  had  a  wonderful  pow 

young  and  old.     He  was 

churchyard    April    6th, 

children.      His  friends 

perpetuated  his  memorv 

Kublo    College  at   Oxfor 

may  bo  had  at  a  moder 

care  has  been  taken  that  the  reiigttna  iaVk, 

enco  shall  be  very  definil 

Besides  the  Chrittum  Year, 
through  more  than  a  hu-  ■ 
was  the  author  of  Lyra  Jnm 
conjunction  with  Newmai 
others,  of  the  Lyra  Jp 
to  hia  Oxford  lecture*  on  poetrv,  pjl 
latin  [2  vols.,  1844],  be  was  tuo  (in 
of  pamphlets  On  tht  Admittw*  fe  Mwi 
DiutftUri  [1854]  ;  On  Pro/a  ' 
Matrimony;  On  Eurharittu-  Jiter*!**,*-. 
A  Life  of  Bithop  mUon  .-  of 
sermons,  published  part  Im- 
parity posthumously,  and  of 
and  iltticict. 

Xeim,  Cakl  Thbod      [i.  1825,  4  10 

a  Gorman  theologian  and  hiitorual  ■* 

was    born    at    Stuttgart,  and   riant* J 

Tubingen,  under  Baur.     He  lint  an* 

note  as  an  earnest  and  svmpMhptii:  pnsa*r 

and  hia  published  sermons,  Fnr 

My   Congregation  [StottgUi   II 

at  Esalingen,  of  which  he  btxn 

1856,    show    that    this    chsraci-     - 

deserved.     He  then  gave  hirotetf  tofe«*H 

of  history,  and  published  ■ 

history  of  the  Keformatioi 

1873  he  held  the  Chair  of  Historiol  P"*"! 

at  the  University  of  Ziirieh; 

caused  him  to  resign  this  ■ 

devoted  himself  to  the  most  in 

of  his  life,  that  of  tbe  beeinri 

ianity.     First  came  hie   ■H 

The    Human   Detelipmeiil  W'J 

was  followed  by  other  essays  |  1 

of  his   works  was  the  HUM,  -  - 

Naairtth  in  if  Cotmettion  u-.I*  lit  JlM"| 

Katie*,  of  which  an  English  tran»ht*»"J] 

published  in  8  vols.,  1873-81.   Ttm 

will   presently  be  seen,   t 

him  is  a  rationalistic  out. 

valuable.    He  spared  I  w  e~ 

realiae  fully  the  settings  n.i  ^■■.'r■t^■■.'■■-■•?^■ 

the   Saviour's  life,  and  tc   -*— 

ligious  and  social  conditio! 

tho  time  of  Hia  coming,  the  strawA* 

weakness  of   Oriental 
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ons  of  the  conflict  between 
tianity.  Consequently,  his- 
will  continue  to  draw  upon 
formation  he  has  bequeathed 
d  largely  drunk  in  the  spirit 
inimises  as  much  as  he  can 
part  of  the  sacred  history, 
vith  candour,  confessing  the 
>t  impossibility,  of  denying 
1.  Unlike  Kenan,  he  declines 
spel  of  St.  John  as  in  any  part 
*o  unlike  him,  he  rises  to  a 
nobler  appreciation  of  the 
►rd.  He  calls  Him"  the  Sin- 
the  Son  of  God."  His  treat- 
irrection,  which  all  admit  to 
question  of  the  Gospels,  in 
le  method  of  Strauss,  but  is 
ind  also  more  candid.  We 
modification  of  the 
He  questions  the  his- 
he  Appearances  at  Jerusalem, 
he  most  part  recorded  in  St. 
es  the  whole  subject  away 
lere,  where  the  life  of  Jesus 
spent,  was,  he  considers,  the 
isions,  and  there,  as  he  holds, 
>ok  place.  Faith,  given  by 
ne  to  the  Apostles  and  "  gave 
ranee  that  Jesus,  whatever 
nner  in  which  He  went  away 
had  taken  His  course  to  the 
God  and  of  spirits,  in  order 
ion  beyond  the  grave  .  .  . 
conviction  that  it  was  He, 
10,  as  one  that  died  yet  lives, 
iimself  to  His  brethren  "  [iii. 
►es  further,  and  treats  this 
mere  subjective  impression, 
ve  reality,  not  depending  on 
the  witnesses,  but  on  the  will 

my  that  such  Rationalism  is 
higher  character  than  that 
event  as  the  mere  creation 
tics.  It  is  at  least  the  off- 
,v,  and  of  reverent  admiration 
•  and  dignity  of  the  Saviour, 
itisfy  the  needs  of  mankind, 
it  ignores  the  Church  and  her 
s,  on  the  other  it  displeases 
iccepting  the  faith  that  Jesus 
right  hand  of  God. 

xander,  a  writer  on  Pro- 
l  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1791. 
ster  of  St.  Agnes,  in  Kincar- 
6,  and  in  1839,  together  with 
vines,  went  to  Palestine  to 
ite  of  the  Jews  before  begin- 
mong  them.  At  the  general 
;he  Scotch  Church  in  1843 
•rch  of]  Keith  helped  to 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  died 
*0. 
pal  works  were  Evidences  of 


the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  derived 
from  the  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy  ;  The 
Signs  of  the  Times,  which  was  an  account  of 
the  prophecies  in  Daniel  and  Revelation ; 
The  Harmony  of  Prophecy,  reply  to  Eliot's 
Hora  Apocalyptica  and  to  Stanley's  remarks 
on  prophecy  in  his  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

Xeithians.  —  A  sect  which  separated 
from  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
year  1691 ;  they  were  named  after  their  leader, 
George  Keith,  a  Scotchman.  In  the  year 
1700  Keith  left  the  sect,  and  took  Holy  Orders 
in  the  Church  of  England,  being  ordained  as 
a  missionary.  About  two  hundred  members 
of  the  sect  followed  their  leader  and  joined 
the  Church  of  England;  others  became  Bapt- 
ists, and  from  the  fact  of  their  retaining  the 
peculiar  dress  of  the  Quakers  were  called 
Quaker- Baptists ;  the  remainder  returned  to 
the  main  body  of  the  Quakers.  George  Keith 
settled  eventually  in  England,  and  be- 
came rector  of  Edburton,  in  Sussex  ;  he  died 
in  1714. 

Kelly,  Thomas  [b.  1769,  d.  1866].— A 
hymn-writer  of  considerable  excellence.  He 
was  brought  up  as  a  lawyer,  but  chose  the 
ministry  as  his  profession,  and  was  ordained 
in  the  established  Church  of  Ireland.  The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  however,  disliking  his 
fervency  and  enthusiasm,  inhibited  him,  and 
he  became  a  Congregationalist.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  means,  and  devoted  them  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  religious  views,  building 
several  chapels.  His  hymns  were  published 
in  1804,  the  best  known  being  "  We  sing  the 
praise  of  Him  who  died." 

Xempis,  Thomas  Hemercker,  the  sup- 
posed author  of  de  Imitations  Chrisli,  was 
born  about  1380,  at  Kempen,  near  Cologne, 
where  his  father  was  a  labouring  man  and 
his  mother  a  village  schoolmistress.  He  was 
sent  to  a  religious  community  at  Deventei , 
called  "  the  Brothers  of  Common  Life,"  where 
he  studied  grammar  and  plain  chant,  and 
afterwards  entered  as  novice  among  the  Regu- 
lar Canons  of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  near  Zwolle, 
where  his  brother  was  prior.  He  received 
priest's  Orders  in  1413,  and  became  sub-prior 
in  1429.  He  was  an  excellent  copyist,  and 
transcribed  the  Bible,  the  Missal,  and  several 
works  of  St.  Bernard,  and  then  began  copying 
some  pious  and  ascetic  treatises,  among  which, 
according  to  some,  was  the  Imitatio  Christi, 
which  gave  rise,  say  they,  to  the  erroneous 
idea  that  he  was  the  author.  He  died  in  1 4 7 1 . 
Nevertheless,  a  large  number  of  critics  have 
satisfied  themselves  that  he  was  really  the 
author  of  the  book.     [Gerson,  John.] 

Ken,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  B>*th  and  Wells, 
born  at  Borkhampstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  in 
July,  1637,  the  son  of  Thomas  Ken,  of  Furni- 
val's  Inn.  He  was  sent  to  Winchester  Col- 
lege in  1651,  and  thence  to  New  College, 
Oxford,  in  1G57.    In  1666  Ken  was  elected  a 
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Fellow  of  Winchester  College,  and  came  under 
the  notice  of  Bishop  Morley,  who  made  him 
his  Domestic  Chaplain  and  Rector  of  Brigh- 
stone,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  living  he 
held  till  1670.  He  also  held  for  a  short  time 
the  rectory  of  Woodhay.  In  1669  Morley 
made  him  Prebendary  of  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, and  after  giving  up  the  rectory  of  Brigh- 
stone,  Kon  undertook  the  charge  of  St.  John's 
Church,  near  Winchester,  in  addition  to  the 
work  of  his  chaplaincy.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  engaged  in  composing  a  Manual  of  Pray ers 
for  Winchester  Scholars.'  In  1679,  Ken,  who 
was  now  one  of  the  King's  Chaplains,  was 
sent  to  the  Hague  as  Chaplain  to  Princess 
Mary  of  Orange,  with  whom  he  became  a 
great  favourite,  though  he  was  looked  upon 
with  ill-feeling  by  the  Prince.  He  returned 
to  England  in  the  following  year,  and  three 
years  later  he  acted  as  Chaplain  to  Lord 
Weymouth  when  the  latter  had  command 
of  an  expedition  for  the  demolishing  of  Tan- 
giers.  Ken  settled  down  quietly  at  Winches- 
ter on  his  roturn,  at  a  time  when  Charles  II. 
was  having  a  palace  built  there,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  staying  in  the  city  with  his 
Court.  On  one  occasion  Charles  asked  Ken 
to  give  Nell  Gwynne  a  lodging  in  his  house, 
and  was  decidedly  refused,  in  a  manner  which 
made  such  an  impression  upon  him,  that 
when  the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells  became 
vacant  he  declared  that  no  one  should  have 
it  but  "  the  little  man  who  would  not  give 
poor  Nelly  a  lodging."  Before  Ken  had 
taken  possession  of  the  See  he  was  called  upon 
to  attend  the  King's  deathbed,  and  did  not 
go  down  to  Wells  till  1685.  In  the  same 
year  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  took 
place,  and  the  Bishop  received  and  treated 
with  much  kindness  fugitives  from  the  de- 
feated army,  numbers  of  whom  made  their 
way  to  Wells.  He  was  also  appointed  to 
attend  the  Duke  on  the  scaffold.  On  the 
accession  of  James  II.  Ken  had  signed  a 
declaration,  drawn  up  by  several  of  the 
bishops,  testifying  to  the  loyalty  and  alle- 
giance of  all  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  return  for  the  goodwill  which 
the  King  expressed  towards  the  Church.  In 
1688  King  James  directed  that  a  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience  should  bo  read  in 
every  church,  and  copies  of  the  declaration 
were  sent  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  for 
distribution.  This  was  known  to  be  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  a 
number  of  bishops  and  clergy,  Ken  among 
them,  met  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be 
dono.  They  drew  up  a  petition,  signed  by 
Archbishop  Sancroft,  Bishop  Ken,  and  five 
others,  beseeching  the  King  not  to  insist 
upon  its  being  read,  and  tho  petitioners  them- 
selves presented  it,  May  18th,  1688.  They 
were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  tried  June  loth, 
when  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 
Thanksgivings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
land,  in  token  of  the  sympathy  which  the 


people  felt  for  the  prisoners.   Later  in  thft 
same  year  came  the  Revolution,  when  Xkf  ^ 
James  fled  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  caw  to  j 
England,  in  accordance  with  the  inrit 
of  Parliament.    Many  of  the  bishops 
tested  against  his  election,  and  at  his 
tion  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  lUegaws/j 
preferring  to  be  deprived  of  their 
rather  than    act    against   their  c 
Bishop  Ken  was  one  of  these  N*j*wt,i 
they  were  called,  and  was  accordingly 
polled  to  leave  Wells,  and  retired  to  Iflf>] 
leat,  the  residence    of    his   former 
Lord  Weymouth.     Here   he  remained  kt\ 
over  twenty  years,  undisturbed  except  on 
occasion,  when  he  was  summoned  before  ( 
Privy  Council  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  I 
usurped  authority  in  appealing  for  ahv ' 
the  maintenance  of  the  non-juring  cjsnjcj 
It  was  proposed  on  the  accession  of " 
Anne  that  he  should  resume  the  charge  i 
his  diocese,  in  which  he  had  been  sop 
by  Dr.  Kidder ;  but  he  declined 
though  he  always  maintained  that  he 
the  lawful  bishop,  and  until  Kidder's  4 
always    signed    himself   "  Tho.  Bath  i 
Wells.'*    Queen  Anne  settled  upon  hfcj 
pension  of  £200  per  annum,  which,  sj 
ho  spent  in  charity.     He  died  at " 
paralysis,   March    19th,  1710.   His 
works,  besides  the  prayers  already] 
consisted  chiefly  of  sacred  poetry.  Xatkj 
this  was  in  the  form  of  hymns,  of  wteea 
Morning  and  Evening  Hymns  are  the 
known.    These  he  used  to  accompany  <»' 
lute,  and  in  the  composition  of  them  hs] 
most  of  the  later  part  of  his  life. 

Kennicott,    Benjamin,  a   cekW»j 

Hebraist,   was  born  of  humble  pn«" 
Totnes,  in  Devonshire,  in  1718.   He1-^ 
pointed  master  of  the  charity  **°^^ 
native  town  till  1744,  when  soflkiert  ~" 
was  raised  to  enable  him  to  go  to 
He  entered  at  Wadham  College,  *1 
applied  himself    specially   to  the  jt*jM 
divinity  and  Hebrew.    While  anil  ■* 
graduate  he  published  two  dissertate* 
first  on  The  Tree  of  Lif*  in  PereHn.mm 
second  on  The  Oblations  of  Cain  ertAbt^ 
was  so  well  received  that  he  v» 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College.    He 
Oxford  till  his  death,  which  took 
1783,  having  become  D.D.  in  1761,  M 
Librarian  in  1 767,  and  Canon  of  CW  _-  -j 
and  Rector  of  Culham,  Oxfordshire.  »"*] 

Kennicott's    great    work   ia  his  !*■ 
Bible.    In  order  to  excite  an  inters**^ 
plans  he  first  published  a  work  0»  &&} 
the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  (M 
[17531  and  then  in  1760  set  abort 
the    Hebrew    manuscripts.    The  pi* 
warmly  approved  by  the  clergy,  •»  ^ 
ten  thousand  pounds  were  contributed  1 
the    expenses.     Several    learned  dm 
employed  at  home  and  abroad,  among 


a,  of  Helmstadt  [d.  1811],  who 
■many,  Italy,  and  Switzerland, 
ad  fifty  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
lannscripts  of  the  Samaritan 
to  collated.  The  work  took 
ing  which  time  Dr.  Kennicott 
nuual  account,  of  the  progress 
second  volume  he  annexed  a 
eralit,  describing  and  justify- 
Jring.  and  giving  a  history  of 
it  from  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
y.  An  important  supplement 
Bible  iu  published  by  De 

the  title  of  Veria  Lcctunwa 
mti.  These  two  writers  are 
lated  together  thirteen  hundred 
lannscripts. 

B,  St.  ["Head  Master"].— A 
called  "the  Apostle  of  Strath- 
.  Cuirass  early  in  the  fifth  cen- 
if  Thenaw,  the  daughter  of  a 
t  is  a  curious  change  in  a  word 
w  has  been  transmuted  into  St. 
''  familiar  enough  to  all  visitors 
Thenaw  brought  her  child  to 
rho  said,  "He  shall  be  my 
r  one  "],  and  had  him  educated. 
isy  of  nia  school  companions 
M  go  to  Glasgow,  where  he 
oticc  of  the  King  of  Cumbria, 
n  consecrated  Bishop  of  Glas- 
thedral  is  now  familiarly  known 
indearment,  St.  Mungo  s.  The 
ar  obliged  him  to  retreat  to 
rbere  he  founded  a  monastery  at 
isting  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
s  return  to  Scotland,  about  660, 
saph  as  his  successor  in  jtovem- 
ery,  which  thenceforth  became 
.aaph's.  He  died  in  his  See  in 
imemorated  Jan.  13th. 
ran  or  the.  —  This  is  the 
the  authority  claimed  by  the 
ithood  to  administer  the  discip- 
lurch,  and  to  communicate  Or 
ivilegts,  and  is  so  called  from 
I  to  Peter,  "And  I  will  give 
;  ys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven," 
ression  evidently  means  the 
1  the  Church.  The  power  of 
listeria!,  and  also  refers  to  tbe 
liritual  rulers  to  "  bind  "  their 
ie  ordinances,  and  to  ' '  loose  " 
■rs.  Roman  Catholics  interpret 
ds  aa  giving  a  greater  right  to 
ie  rest  of  the  Apostles.  Against 
contend  that  Christ  regarded 
preeentative  of  the  Apostles. 
LL-HiRD  [*.  ore.  1635,  d.  1703], 
of  Suffolk,  and  educated  at 
liege,  Cambridge,  where  he 
e  in  1658.  He  became  rector 
»  Ontwich,  in  London,  and  in 
.en  a  D.D.,  was  made  a  Pre- 
s'orwich ;    in    1689,    Dean   of 


Peterborough,  and  in  1691,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Ken,  who  had 
refused  to  take  the  Oath  of  allegiance  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  [Km.]  On  Nov.  28th,  1703, 
Dr.  Kidder  and  his  wife  were  killed  in  their  bed 
by  the  falling  of  a  stack  of  chimneys  during 
the  most  terrific  storm  that  ever  fell  on 
this  country.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  the  principal  of  which  is  a  Cummentarg 
on  the  Pentateuch.  He  also  wrote  The  i'uung 
Malta  Duty ;  dominium  Gceleete,  a  discourse 
on  the  right  way  of  preparing  for  the  Lord's 
Supper;  The  Chriitian  Snfirtr  Supported,  and 
some  other  sermons.  He  was  a  great  Hebrew 
scholar. 

Kiliaa,  St.,  was  born  in  Ireland  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and  re- 
ceived a  liberal  and  Christian  education  from 
his  parents.  From  bis  youth  he  was  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  an  ardent 
desire  grew  up  in  him  to  preach  to  infidels. 
Accordingly  he  crossed  to  Franconia  with 
eleven  companions  in  686.  He  spent  some 
time  in  Wurzburg,  where  .the  Governor, 
Gosbert,  and  all  the  people  were  Pagans; 
but,  finding  that  he  needed  authority,  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  by 
Pope  Conon  in  686,  and  received  full  permis- 
sion to  preach  to  the  heathen.  He  diligently 
continued  his  work,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  converted. 
Gosbert  had  married  Geila,  his  brother's  wife, 
and  when  the  Governor  had  become  a  Chris- 
tian, Kiliau  attacked  him  for  this,  and 
untreated  him  to  give  up  bis  wife  as  a  proof 
of  his  sincerity.  Gosbert,  after  great  per- 
suasion, yielded ;  whereupon  Geila  caused 
Kilian  and  his  companions  to  be  assass- 
inated July  8th,  689.  It  is  said  that  the 
murderer,  Geila,  Gosbert,  and  his  descendants, 
all  died  a  violent  death. 

Kimcbi,  David  [b.  1160,  d.  1210].— A 
learned  Jewish  Rabbi,  of  great  influence  in  his 
time,  and  author  of  many  works  on  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  which  have  formed  the  bases 
of  nearly  all  more  modern  works.  He  wrote 
a  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which  was 
translated  into  Latin,  and  on  Zechariah, 
which  latter  work  was  translated  by  tbe  late 
Dr.  McCaul  into  English. 


hamehire,  in  the  fatter  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  elected  from  Westminster 
to  Christ  Church,  in  Oxford,  where  he  took 
orders,  and  commenced  Doctor  in  Divinity. 
After  having  prone  through  several  consider, 
able  preferments  in  the  Church,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  See  of  Chichester  in  1611.  The 
Bishop  was  a  great  scholar,  a  celebrated 
preacher,  and  very  remarkable  for  his  hospi- 
tality and  charity.  He  died  ot  Chichester  in 
1669.  His  works  are  A  Sermon  preached  ul 
St.   Paul;   Croat,  Xoretber  25th,  1621,  upon 
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Occasion  of  that  False  and  Scandalous  Report 
touching  the  Supposed  Apostasy  of  Dr.  John 
Kino,  late  Bishop  of  London,  to  which  is 
added,  The  Examination  of  Thomas  Preston, 
taken  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at 
Lambeth,  December  20th,  1621,  Concerning  his 
being  the  author  of  Bishop  King's  Apostasy. 
The  Bishop  published  several  other  sermons 
preached  at  Court  and  upon  other  public 
occasions.  Among  them  is  an  Exposition 
upon  the  Lord's  Prayer,  delivered  in  several 
Sermons  on  St.  Matthew  vi.  9,  etc. 


luff,  John,  son  of  Philip  King,  of  Wornal, 
and  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
1559,  admitted  student  of  Christ's  Church, 
took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  was 
preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Christ's  Church 
in  1605,  and  nominated  in  1611  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  London  by  King  James  I.,  who  used  to 
call  him  the  King  of  Preachers.  He  had  the 
character  of  a  great  divine  and  a  fine  speaker, 
and  was  noted  for  his  piety.  He  died  in 
1621,  being  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Soon  after 
the  Bishop's  death,  some  Roman  Catholics 
asserted  that  he  died  in  their  communion,  but 
without  truth  [see  preceding  article].  Bishop 
King  wrote  Lectures  upon  Jonah,  and  several 
sermons  preached  at  the  University,  at  Court, 
and  upon  public  occasions. 


j9  William,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
was  born  in  Antrim  in  1650.  He  studied  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  1688  became 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  He  was  a  staunch 
Protestant,  which  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned 
in  Dublin  Castle  by  James  II.  On  his  re- 
lease he  became  Bishop  of  Deny,  and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Dublin,  which  post  he 
held  from  1702  till  his  death  in  1729.  His 
works  are  on  metaphysics  and  theology.  The 
chief  are  The  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land in  James  II.' s  Reign,  Divine  Predestina- 
tion and  Foreknowledge,  and  the  best  known, 
De  Origine  Mali,  translated  into  English  by 
Bishop  Law  in  1731,  which  was  an  en- 
doavour  to  show  that  the  existence  of  evil  is 
reconcilable  with  the  goodness  of  God. 

Kingdom  of  God.— It  is  plain  at  the 
very  opening  of  any  page  of  the  four 
Gospels,  that  when  Christianity  was  pro- 
claimed in  this  world  it  was  announced  as  a 
Kingdom.  The  opening  verse  of  the  New 
Testament  calls  Christ  the  Son  of  David,  and 
evory  act  and  word  recorded  of  the  Saviour 
has  reference  to  this  Kingdom.  The  voice  of 
the  herald  announcing  Him  cried,  "  The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand."  Nearly 
every  one  of  the  Lord's  parables  is  prefaced 
with  "  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  .  .  .  ." 
The  superscription  on  the  Cross  called  Him  "  a 
King."  The  Apostle  caught  up  in  the  Spirit 
to  soe  visions  of  heaven  heard  the  angels 
sing  "  The  kingdom  of  this  world  is  becomo 
the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ." 


The  language  and  acts  of  oar  8ai 
explain  the  nature  of  this  Kingdom 
not  the  counterpart  of  the  Empire, 
was  not  a  Caesar  sitting  in  the  < 
diffused  through  the  universe,  entu 
rated  from  His  worshippers.  Ha 
emphatically  that  the  Kingdom  v 
men :  that  it  was  like  a  grain  of  mot 
which  was  scattered  over  (liferent 
that  the  right  soil  for  it  was  an  hi 
good  heart.  He  showed  that  a  eu 
had  been  opened  between  this  vi 
invisible  world,  and  that  the  one  v 
the  power  of  the  other.  This  is  tl 
the  Kingdom  all  through  the  Ad 
Apostles  and  the  different  Epistl 
Apostles  dwell  on  the  great  acts 
and  Resurrection  as  evidences  that  * 
the  King  and  His  Kingdom  spoil 
through  them  He  ful611ed  the  pr 
the  Old  Testament,  expounding  and 
mating  all  the  previous  history  of ' 
and  whilst  the  Apostles,  of  the  Cir 
bore  witness  that  the  same  King 
spoken  to  Abraham  was  King  of 
Covenant,  and  that  there  was  no  s 
continuity  in  the  one  Church  and 
of  God,  St.  Paul  also  witnessed  thj 
freed  the  same  Church  from  all 
exclusions,  and  opened  His  Kingd 
believers.  The  root  of  the  Kingda 
union  of  the  Godhead  with  hun 
that  were  contained  the  doctrines 
ciliation,  of  a  Divine  life  in  man,  o 
tion  by  faith,  of  sanctification  by 
Ghost.  Not  only  the  grand  cook 
Christian  hope,  but  the  common 
duties  of  life  were  declared  by  Si  1 
Epistle  to  the  Epheeians  to  rest 
union  absolutely. 

The  history  of  Christianity  ■ 
extent  the  history  of  the  vaxioa 
which  grew  up  respecting  the  nt» 
Kingdom.  The  growth  of  the  ft 
was  the  growth  of  the  belief  that 
Church  was  modelled  after  the  fast 
Empire  of  the  Csesars,  with  a  vi 
who  was  Christ's  representative, 
formation  cast  aside  that  idea  for 
that  the  Kingship  of  Christ  is  Hi 
over  individual  souls,  which  does  si 
exclude  the  idea  that,  in  proportion 
comes  extended,  the  kingdom  mayll 
more  visible  in  a  concrete  form  sari 
The  "  Kingdom  of  God  is  among 
Christ,  and  the  Apostles  spoke  of  i 
in  the  world,  and  as  fighting  agtinfll 
It  is  among  us,  and  is  opposed  tot 
the  world.  For  the  spirit  of  the  wad 
ness,  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  fl 
Christ's  life  was  the  perfect  humi 
therefore,  His  subjects  must  be  ea 
that  life  of  self-surrender,  and  Hi 
progresses  in  proportion  as  manknn 
to  shape  its  career  and  its  aims  JM 
with  that  Divine  and  human  ideal. 


J 
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)ul  and  unholy  the  Spirit  of 
ting  war.  When  the  world 
ed  itself  on  His  side,  the 
ave  achieved  the  triumph 
Mi  to  it.  Uow  far  the  ideal 
a  this  earth  we  cannot  tell. 
&  times  and  the  seasons  in 
All  that  man  can  do  is  to 
ilment  of  that  perfect  ideal, 
will  come,  but  to  leave  the 
in  His  hands. 

harles  [b.  1819,  d.  1875], 
lme  Vicarage,  on  the  bor- 
Till  1833  he  was  educated 
i  became  a  pupil  of  the  Rev. 
e,  at  Uelston ;  then,  having 

student  at  King's  College, 
d  in  due  course  at  Magdalen 
;e.  Here  he  gained  a  scholar- 
tinctions,  and  took  his  B.A. 
a  First  Class  in  Classics,  and 
Senior  Optime  in  the  Mathe- 
The  first  bent  of  his  mind, 
rards  the  study  of  the  law ; 
i  of  1842  he  was  ordained 

Sumner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
Lracy  of  Eversley,  of  which, 
fear,  he  became  Rector.  In 
linated  to  the  Professorship 
x>ry  in  the  University  of 
3st  which  he  resigned  in 
preferred  to  a  canonry  in 
il.  This  stall  he  shortly 
lged  for  one  in  Westminster 
Air.  Kingsley  was  not  a  Rug- 
•rhaps,  no  writer  of  the  pre- 
>m  Arnold  exercised  a  greater 
influence.  There  was  life  in 
ere  were  practical  sermons  in 
entration  of  purpose  was  his 
aracteristic.      There  can  be 

his  early  career  was  more 
ite  apprehension  than  hope 
>  most  appreciated  his  pro- 
'  gifts  made  him  a  force  for 
[e  never  hesitated  to  speak 
*  did  he  shrink  from  advo- 
tubversive  doctrines  because 
ht  make  a  mischievous  ap- 
)rds.  He  saw  that  there  were 
-eased,  and  ho  came  forward 
f  the  sufferers.  The  influence 
rice  had  much  to  do  with  his 
fession  of  his  life.  When  Mr. 
»  be  ordained  deacon,  Mr. 
be  zenith  of  his  intellectual 

influence  which  he  always 
vounger  men  was  perhaps 
any  subsequent  time.  The 
first  work  which  Mr.  Kings- 
orld  bears  remarkable  testi- 
lence  which  the  chaplain  of 
jrciBed  over  his  intellect, 
is  thirtieth  year  when  he  pro- 

Tragedy,  a  dramatic  setting 


of  the  story  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, 
which,  although  it  has  gone  through  several 
editions,  has  not  received  the  attention  from  the 
critics  which  it  unquestionably  merits.  Later 
on  in  life  he  published  some  other  volumes 
of  verse,  and  though  he  failed  to  attain  the 
highest  place,  he  will  always  take  a  high  rank 
among  poets  of  the  second  order. 

Always  restlessly  eager  in  philanthropic 
schemes,  he  came  to  the  front  in  1847  and  1848 
as  the  advocate  of  the  working  classes.  Mr. 
Maurice's  schemes  of  "  Christian  Socialism  " 
excited  his  ardent  admiration,  and  he  gave  of 
his  best  for  their  advancement.  The  first  of 
his  novels  was  devoted  to  this  subject.  In  the 
hands  of  a  writer  untouched  by  the  live  coal 
from  the  altar  of  genius,  such  a  hero  as  Alton 
Locke  would  have  excited  little  interest,  but 
Mr.  Kingsley 's  story  had  a  very  remarkable 
success.  On  all  sides  the  story  of  the  tailor's 
apprentice,  with  its  remarkable  episodes  in 
life,  in  the  shops  of  the  sweaters  and  in  the 
hideous  fever  dens  in  which  the  slaves  of  a 
certain  small  section  of  the  London  tradesmen 
had  their  habitation,  was  received  with  some- 
thing approaching  to  enthusiasm.  What  was 
of  more  importance  was  the  fact  that  its 
author  was  able  to  carry  out  a  philanthropic 
scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  these  unhappy  drudges,  the  effects 
of  which  have  even  now  not  ceased  to  exist. 
The  "Christian  Socialists,"  with  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  as  their  guiding  spirit,  started  a  scheme 
for  the  introduction  of  what  has  since  become 
known  as  "the  co-operative  principle"  into 
the  tailors'  trade.  Their  first  establishment 
encountered  considerable  opposition,  and  was 
attended  by  great  difficulties,  but  in  the  end 
it  prospered,  and  their  place  of  business  is, 
we  believe,  still  in  existence.  But  the  evil 
against  which  he  fought  has  deep  roots,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  cruel  and  iniqui- 
tous "  sweating  "  system,  against  which  Mr. 
Kingsley  so  vigorously  wrote,  is  but  little 
ameliorated,  and  the  poor  needlewomen  are 
not  much  better  off  than  when  Hood  wrote 
"The  Song  of  the  Shirt."  Yot  Kingsley's 
book  is  of  great  value.  It  roused  hundreds 
of  good  people  to  realise  and  to  hate  an  evil, 
and  to  pray  and  work  that  it  may  yet  be  un- 
done. 

For  a  while  Charles  Kingsley  was  commonly 
known  as  the  "Chartist  Parson."  A  little 
later  he  published  Yeast,  a  curiously  crude  and 
imperfect  statement  of  the  difficulties  of  "  the 
agricultural  labour  question,"  reprinted  from 
Fraser's  Magazine,  He  used  to  declare  that  it 
was  the  worst  of  his  books. 

After  the  publication  of  the  first  novel,  Mr. 
Kingsley  glided  off  into  a  more  purely  literary 
groove  than  that  which  he  had  up  to  the  time 
occupied.  In  1852  he  produced  Fhatthon,  or 
Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers,  a  very  clever 
Socratic  dialogue  on  Christian  evidence.  His 
novel  Hypatxa  appeared  in  1863.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  no  novel  ever  went  through  a 
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severer  ordeal  of  criticism  than  this,  and  it 
is  no  small  testimony  to  its  genuine  merits 
that,  in  spite  of  its  admitted  faults,  it  still 
maintains  its  ground  with  the  reading  public. 
The  time  chosen  is  one  of  which  very  few 
general  readers  know  anything ;  the  sub- 
ject— the  Church  of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth 
century — is  far  from  being  one  of  a  popular 
kind ;  while  the  theological  character  of  much 
of  the  writing  is  to  novel-readers  eminently 
unattractive.  But  the  vivid  pictures  of  Alex- 
andrian life,  of  the  monks,  of  the  struggle 
between  the  old  faith  and  the  new,  are  not 
surpassed  in  our  literature. 

The  studies  which  had  led  Mr.  Eingsley  to 
the  production  of  this  novel  resulted  also  in  a 
volume  of  lectures  on  Alexandria  and  her 
Schools,  a  work  which  hardly  advanced  its 
author's  reputation.  And  his  lectures  on  The 
Roman  and  the  Teuton,  which,  in  his  capacity 
of  Professor  of  Modern  History,  Mr.  Kingsley 
delivered  before  tho  University  of  Cambridge, 
were  somewhat  bitterly,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Max  Muller  (no  mean  authority),  very 
undeservedly,  attacked.  With  all  his  merits, 
Kingsley  was  not  precisely  fitted  for  the  work 
of  historical  criticism.  He  was  admirable 
in  the  open  air,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished of  salmon-fishers,  with  a  marvellous 
eye  for  the  picturesque,  a  great  sense  of 
humour,  and  an  infinite  store  of  manliness 
and  good  sense. 

The  most  genuine  and  spontaneous  of  his 
books  wore  tho  novels  of  Westward  Ho ! 
published  in  1855,  and  Two  Yearn  Ago  in 
1857.  He  was  the  author  of  several  volumes 
of  sermons,  all  of  which  indicate  an  ac- 
quaintance and  a  sympathy  with  the  views 
and  doctrines  of  Maurice ;  and  he  was  iden- 
tified with  some  of  Dean  Stanley's  more 
pronounced  efforts  to  introduce  the  represen- 
tatives of  Scottish  Presbyterianism  and  secu- 
lar literature  within  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Apart  from  theological  matters,  there  are 
probably  few  who  would  have  found  reason 
for  differing  from  Kingsley's  general  views, 
and  fewer  still  who  would  object  to  his  writ- 
ings on  purely  literary  grounds.  His  book 
about  The  Hermits  of  Egypt  is  in  its  way  a 
model  of  style  and  of  condensation.  The 
Water  Babies  is  a  work  of  no  common  power, 
irradiated  with  rare  humour,  and  with  a 
depth  of  hidden  moaning,  while  the  story  of 
the  author's  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies — 
At  Last — is,  like  some  of  his  essays,  one  of 
the  most  gracef  ul  pieces  of  purely  descriptive 
writing  in  the  English  language.  His  at- 
tempts to  popularise  science  in  his  Gtoucus, 
Town  Geology,  and  Madam  How  and  Lady 
Why,  were  all  excellent  works,  and  a  scientific 
society  which  he  started  while  Canon  of 
Chester  holds  a  very  high  place. 

Even  Kinesley's  novels  are  books  to  profit 
by ;  it  is  impossible  to  read  them  without 
feeling  stronger  and  better ;  for  their  leading 


feature  is  their  intolerance  of  all  th&tki 
or  weak ;  their  scornful  antipathy  to  indoisst 
cowardice,  avarice,  selfishness,  all  the  w 
that  debase  the  mind  or  rust  the  faki 
The  "  muscular  Christianity  "  with  whidksj^ 
name  has  been  identified  (though  he  i 
indignantly  repudiated  the  phrase)  hi  t*/j 
the  common-sense  principle  of  the  Christa 
ligion  in  healthy,  every-day, 
action.     He  made  it  his  aim  to  show 
there  was  nothing  incompatible  hetvea  ft 
Christian  life,  as  its  Founder  taught  it, 
the  innocent  enjoyment  of  the  best  giftH 
the  Creator,  and  that  it  was  the  first  «s/< 
every  conscientious  man  to  make  the  vssri 
utmost  of  his  powers  for  the  serriosofslj 
fellow-creatures. 

Kirchentag;  (Church  diet),  an 
tion  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  the! 
German  Reformed,  United  Evangelical,  i 
Moravian  Churches  in  Germany  for  tbij 
motion  of  the  interests  of  religion, 
reference  to  their  denominational 
The  idea  of  such  a  meeting  was  brags  I 
ward  by  Bethmann  Hollweg,  Profesurof  Ii 
at  the  Bonn  University,  in  April,  1841,  kl 
pamphlet;  and  in  the  annual  confewsaii 
JSandhof,  near    Frankfort,  in  May,  it 
further  discussed  and  approved  of.  Thii 
Kirchentag  was  convened  on  Sept  21st,  T 
at  Wittenberg,  more  than  five  hundred  i 
gates  being  present.    From  that  tins  i  ■ 
held    yearly,   the    place   of  meeting  * 
changed  from  year  to  year,  till  1871,  i 
which  time  no  Kirchentag  has  beeni 
Its  discussions  and  resolutions  have 
a  considerable  influence  over  Germany, 
it  sprang  the  "  Congress  for  Inner 
which  is  held  yearly  in  Germany, and' 
leader  was  Dr.  Wichern,  till  his  death  i 

Kirk,  from  the  Greek  kyrUkm  [C 
"  belonging  to  the  Lord." 

Kirk  Session.— The  name  of  t; 
ecclesiastical  court  of  the  Kirk  in" 
Each  parish  is  divided  into  several « 
and  each  of  these  is  supervised  by*** 
elder  and  deacon.    A  consistory  of  ths  •* 
ter,  elders,  and  deacons  of  a  parish  **] 
kirk  session.    It  regulates  matter! 
to  public  worship,  elections,  catechising^ 
at  ions,  the  poor's  fund,  etc.    It  takes  tt[ 
ance  of  the  lesser  matters  of  scandal 
the  greater  ones  are  left  to  the  PresbjtsiyiJ 
whom  in  all  cases  an  appeal  lies  frosi 
kirk  session. 

Kiss  of  Peace.— This  form  of 
tion,  as  a  token  of  Christian  affection,!  > 
to  have  been  an  Apostolic  custom,  and  is' 
quently  mentioned  in  the  New 
It  was  one  of  the  rites  of  the 
Service  in  the    primitive  Church.   It 
omitted  on  Good  Friday,  in  rememhnni 
the  traitorous  kiss  of  Judas  IscarioL   In* 
Roman  Church  the  kias  of  peace  follovi ' 


i 
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ind  is,  as  Innocent  I.   wrote, 

the  whole  of  the  sacred  action. 

>  be  given  literally  in  the  West 

the  thirteenth  century,  when 

the  use  of  the  "  osculatorium," 

eda,"  a  plate  with  a  figure  of 

cross  stamped  upon  it,  kissed 

est  and  then  by  the  clerics  and 

This    was    introduced    into 

Archbishop  Walter  of  York  in 

i  now  the  pax  is  not  given  at  all 

and  in  high  mass  an  embrace 

or  the  kiss  and  given  only  to 

actuary. 

w,  D.D.  [*.  1804,  d.  1854],  a 
on  Biblical  subjects.     He  was 
uth,  of  poor  parents,  and  was 
child.     He  was  at  the  age  of 
1  to  a  barber,  but  he  only  re- 
in a  short  time,  and  then  assisted 
is  employment  of  journeyman 
17  he  fell  from  a  ladder  into  a 
ve  feet  below  him,   and    the 
rial  deafness  for  the  rest  of  his 
things  were  at  such  a  low  ebb 
r  that  he  had  to  go  into  Ply- 
ise.     Here  he  learned  the  trade 
,  and  in  1821  was  apprenticed 
n,  who  treated  him  so  cruelly 
ame  under  judicial  investiga- 
dentures  were  cancelled.     He 
I  a  strong  passion  for  reading, 
opportunity  of  improvement, 
emen  who  had  tried  his  case 
c  with  his   powers  that  they 
m  the  post  of  sub-librarian  at 
rary  of   Plymouth.     Here  he 
K>rtunities  of  reading,  and  he 
te  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
idea  of  becoming  a  missionary, 
is  introduced  to  Mr.  Groves,  a 
ter,  who  offered  to  take  him 
md  teach  him  his  profession, 
med  his  reading,  and  in  1825 
stays  and  Letter*  by  John  Kitto, 
ness  to  his  varied  knowledge 
Mr.  Groves,  who  was  himself 
id    as   a  missionary,   learned 
h  Missionary  Society  wanted 
teir    foreign    station,  and  he 
.  £100  to  the  Missionary  Col- 
li that  Kitto  might  there  learn 
ing.     He  entered  that  college 
rom    1827-29  he  worked  for 
Malta,    but    failing    health 
E^ive  up  the  life  of  a  printer, 
38  took  him,  as  tutor  to  his 
tour  in  the  East,  visiting  St. 
racan,  the  Caucasus,  Armenia, 
igdad.     In    these  travels  he 
pledge  which  produced  those 
which  have  immortalised  his 
I  he  made  a  trip  down  the 
John  M'Neill.     At  the  close 
turned  towards  home,  finding 


that  his  deafness  was  an  insuperable  bar 
to  his  becoming  a  missionary.  From  this 
time  he  gave  himself  up  to  authorship, 
was  liberally  treated  by  his  bookseller,  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Penny  Encyclopedia,  published  under  his 
auspices.  In  1835  he  commenced  his  Pictorial 
Bible,  which  was  published  in  1838.  In  1843 
appeared  his  History  of  Palestine;  in  1845  The 
Lost  Senses — Deafness  and  Blindness;  Daily 
Bible  Illustrations  [1848-53],  in  some  respects 
his  greatest  work.  He  also  edited  the  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Biblical  Literature.  In  1844  the 
University  of  Giessen  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  though  he  was  a  layman,  and 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  elected  him  one  of 
their  fellows  in  1845.  He  died  at  Cannstadt, 
in  Wurtemburg,  whilst  on  a  continental  tour 
which  had  been  advised  for  his  health.  His 
Ltfe  has  been  written  by  Dr.  J.  E.  By  land 
and  Professor  Eadie  of  Glasgow. 

Xlopstockf  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  a  Ger- 
man religious  poet,  was  born  in  1724  at  Qued- 
linburg,  at  the  gymnasium  of  which  place  he 
received  his  early  tuition.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  he  went  to  school  at  Naumburg,  where 
his  poetical  character  was  first  developed. 
He  perfected  himself  in  classics,  and  deter- 
mined to  write  a  long  epic  poem,  but  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  subject,  and 
rather  inclined  towards  u  Henry  the  Fowler." 
In  1746  he  went  to  Jena  to  study  theology, 
and  socn  determined  to  take  Christ  as  his 
hero.  In  174b  he  passed  to  Leipsic,  and 
there  became  acquainted  with  the  editors  of 
the  Bremisehe  Beitrage,  in  which  the  first 
three  cantos  of  the  Messiah  appeared  in  1748. 
They  attracted  great  attention ;  by  some  the 
author  was  pronounced  a  religious  poet  of  the 
highest  order,  while  others  deemed  his 
poetical  treatment  of  so  sacred  a  subject  pro- 
fane and  presumptuous.  He  was  made  much 
of  by  neighbours;  thus  the  Danish  minister 
Bernstorif  offered  him  a  pension  of  400  dols. 
if  he  would  come  to  Copenhagen  and  finish 
his  poem,  and  introduced  him  to  the  king, 
Frederick  V.,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
travels.  In  1771  he  left  Copenhagen  and 
settled  at  Hamburg,  where  he  completed  his 
Messiah,  and  died  in  1803. 

Xneelers.    [Genuflbctenteb.] 

Kneeling.  — The  custom  of  kneeling 
during  confession,  prayers,  etc.,  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  was  so  com- 
mon in  the  primitive  Church,  that  prayers 
gained  the  name  of  "bending  the  knees." 
Formerly,  during  Easter  and  Whitsuntide, 
all  Christians,  except  penitents,  who  were 
denied  the  privilege,  stood  instead  of  kneeling 
during  the  prayers,  and  this  custom  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Council  of  Nice.  In  some 
countries,  as  Germany  and  Scotland,  the 
people  sit  or  stand  during  prayers,  but  in 
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the    latter    country  the    practice    is    dying 
out, 

Xnobel,  Karl  August,  a  learned  Hebraist, 
was  born  at  Tzschocheln,  in  Lower  Lusatia,  in 
1807.  He  studiedat  Brcslau University,andbe- 
camo  professor  of  theology  there  in  1 835,  and  at 
Gicsseu  in  1839,  which  latter  post  ho  retained 
till  his  death  in  1863.  He  contributed  the 
commentaries  on  Isaiah  to  Hind's  Short  Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament.  This  led  to  a 
controversy  with  Ewuld,  and  Knobel  wrote 
Exegetical  Fade  mecum  for  Herr  Etcald,  in 
Tubingen.  Ho  also  was  the  author  of  Pro- 
phecies of  the  Hebraists,  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Ecctesiastes,  Genealogical  Tablet  of 
Genesis.  His  commentaries  are  notable  for 
the  learning,  originality,  and  argumentative 
powers  which  they  display,  but  also  for  a 
rationalism  which  prevented  the  author  from 
grasping  the  whole  meaning  of  the  works  on 
which  he  commented. 

Known  Kan. — A  name  adopted  by  the 
Lollards  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  thus 
explained  by  Pecock,  Bishop  of  Chichester : 
"  The  first  of  these  texts  is  written  1  Cor.  xiv., 
in  the  end,  thus :  *  Sothcli  if  eny  man  un- 
knowith,  he  schal  be  unknown.'  By  this 
text  thoy  take  that  if  any  man  knoweth  not 
or  put  not,  in  what  he  may,  his  business  for 
to  learn  the  writing  of  the  Bible,  as  it  lieth 
in  the  text,  namely,  the  writing  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  shall  bo  unknown  of  God  for 
to  be  any  of  His.  And  for  this,  that  they 
busy  themselves  for  to  learn  and  know  the 
Bible  .  .  .  they  give  a  name  proper  to  them- 
selves, and  call  themselves  Xnotctm  ment  as 
though  all  other  than  them  be  unknown ;  and 
when  one  of  them  talketh  with  another  of 
them  of  some  other  third  man,  the  hearer 
will  ask  thus  :  *  Is  he  a  knowen  man  ? '  and  if 
it  be  answered  to  him  thus,  '  Yea,  he  is  a 
knowen  man ! '  all  is  safe,  peril  is  not  for  to 
deal  with  him ;  and  if  it  be  answered  to  him 
thus:  'Ho  is  no  knowen  man,'  then  peril  is 
casted  for  to  much  homely  deal  with  him." 

The  name  "  known  men "  was  also  applied 
to  the  Puritans  of  Henry  VIIL's  reign. 


:,  John,  born  at  Haddington,  in  East 
Lothian.  150.5,  died  at  Edinburgh,  Nov.  24th, 
1572.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small  landowner, 
and  was  educated  at  tho  grammar  school  of 
Haddington,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Glas- 
gow University,  and  is  mentioned  among  the 
Incorporate  in  1522.  There  is  no  mention  of 
his  taking  any  degree,  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  made  any  mark  as  a  scholar  during  the 
years  of  his  education.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  before  1530,  and  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Lojric,  and  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Hugh  Douglas,  of  East  Lothian.  Hitherto 
he  had  adhered  to  the  Romish  doctrines 
in  which  he  had  l>een  educated,  but  about  this 
time  Patrick  Hamilton,  who  had  been  at 
Wittenberg,  and  there  adopted  the  Reformed 


views,  brought  them  back  with  him  to  StsV 
land,  and  by  degrees  ProtesUntwrn  bap 
to  make  its  way.    Knox  is  Hid  to  bin  n 
heard  the  Lutheran  doctrine*  from  Tmmm 
Guillaume,  a  disciple  of  Hamilton,  bit  mr 
most  direct  influence  was  exerted  ore? 
by  George  Wishart,  to  whom  he  itttfkaL 
himself  till  Wishart  was  seized  and 
as  a  heretic.     Kuox  openly  profeaed  mmm1| 
a  Protestant  about  1544,  and  in  1547 
called  to  officiate  as  Protestant  minuter  it6V 
Andrew' s,  whither  he  had  fled  from  tat  m> , 
secution  which   raged  throughout  Smdisij 
His  ministry  had  only  lasted  a  few 
when  St.   Andrew's   was   attacked  by  mt  j 
French  fleet ;  the  city  capitulated,  wdlmv 
with    other  Protestant   refugees,  vn  ttvj 
demned  for  nineteen  montha  to  work  at  ttij 
galleys.    His  health  was  injured  for  Him 
the  suffering  which  he  endured,  bat  hi : 
abandoned  the  hope  of  returning  to  any 
his  ministry.     He  was  released  early  ii  "\ 
and,  finding  that  little  good  could  bedossil 
Scotland,  he  took  refuge  first  in  Berwick « 
afterwards    in    Newcastle,   in  both 
preaching  and  working  with  unuriif 
His  fame  having  spread  south  wank,  at  i 
made  Chaplain  to  Edward  VL  in  1551,1 
was  afterwards    offered    the    Btfhqprie  4] 
Rochester,  which  he  refused,  m  bang  •>'] 
trary  to  his  principles.    During  bis  ty ' 
England  Knox  married  the  daughter  aT 
gentleman  of  Northumberland,  and  n  * 
went  with  her  to  Dieppe  and  then  to  f 
where  he  visited  Calvin.    He  andertotk ' 
charge  of  the  Protestant  Church  at 
furt- on -Main,  but  hearing  in  1559  that 
persecutions  in  Scotland  were 
returned,  and  arrived  at  a  critical  time. } 
Protestant  preachers  were  on  the  pai 
being  tried  for  their  lives,  and  KjmBj 
had  been  condemned  in  the  early  days « ' 
persecution,  was  again  proclaimed  ail  I 
The  Queen-Regent  was  alarmed  at  tht  i 
pathy  felt  by  the  people  for  these  clergy^ 
the  trial  was  put  off.     Knox  wai      ~~ 
minister  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  the] 
church  of  Edinburgh,  in  1560,  and  vail 
during  the  remaining  years  of  nil  hm. 
wife  died  in  the  same  year.    On  theatW 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Knox'a  fortiinmi 
put  to  the  test.     He  preached  openly* 
own  church    against  the  idolatry  *■■] 
Roman  Catholic  Sovereign  was* 
upon  Scotland,  and  spoke  in  such  bold 
on  the  subject  of  her  marriage  that  ki 
sent  for  to  Holyrood  to  answer  for  mi r 
duct.     The  Queen  desired  that  in  fat** ' 
would  tell  her  privately  of  anything  tkaVj 
saw  to  be  wrong,  and  on  his  refoml/ 
him  indifferent  to  her  threats,  she 
conciliate  him.      Finally  he  i 
to  trial  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  *n 
acquitted  after  a  long  examination  amv 
a  small  majority.     It  was  a  decided 
for  the  Protestants,  though  in  1564  Kioii 
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Mich,  in  consequence  of  his 

ence  by  a  sermon  preached 

marriage  with  Lord  Darn- 

)ition,  however,  lasted  only 

1567,  and  the  accession  of 

{iter   three   years   more  of 

as  seized  in  1570  with  a  fit 

though  he  recovered  suffi- 

to  preach  again  from  time 

e  gradually  worse,  and  died 

lsd}  Church  of.] 

the  Arabic  kaara, Xi  to  read," 
as  the  written  book,  or  bible 
is,  containing  the  revelations 
:heir  pretended  prophet.  It 
lief  among  the  Mahometans 
s  of  divine  origin  ;  that  it  is 
ated ;  that  the  first  transcript 
ing  by  God's  throne,  written 
le,  called  the  preserved  table, 
recorded  the  divine  decrees, 
that  a  copy  from  this  table 
in  white  silk,  and  adorned 
recious  stones,  was  brought 
west  heaven  by  the  angel 
ght  of  Al-Khadr,  or  night  of 
ith  Ramadan.  Portions  of 
iled 'to  Mahomet  by  Gabriel, 
id  some  at  Medina,  at  differ- 
a  space  of  twenty-three  years 
f  affairs  required,  and  onco 
ras  allowed  to  look  on  the 
'.  They  say  that  only  ten 
Jvered  entire,  the  rest  being 
il,  and  written  down  by  the 
msis  by  the  angel's  directions 
md  such  a  chapter,  till  they 
The  first  part  which  was  re- 
ly allowed  to  be  the  first  five 
xcvi.   "  Preach  in  the  name  of 

*  created  all  things."     While 
i  the  Koran  was  kept  only 

His  successor,  Abu  Bekir, 
into    a    volume,    which    he 

keeping  of  Haphsa,  one  of 
.  There  are  seven  principal 
Koran — two  at  Medina,  one 
Kurfa,  Bassora,  and  Syria, 
or  Vulgar  edition.  The  first 
scs,  the  others  surpassing  this 
r  236  verses  ;  but  the  number 
t*rs  is  the  same  in  all,  viz., 
nd  323,015  letters.  The 
icntaries  on  the  Koran  is  so 
iro  titles  would  fill  a  large 
iivided  into  114  portions  of 
lgth,  which  we  should  call 

*  Arabians  call  Smear,  or  in 
ra  ;  or  into  thirty  sections 
ngular  Jaz ;  or  again  into 
ions  called  Ahzab,  singular 
!  twenty-nine  chapters  which 
arity  :  they  begin  with  cer- 
he  alphabet  which  are  sup- 
several  profound  mysteries 


communicated  to  no  mortal  but  their 
prophet. 

The  great  doctrine  of  the  Koran  is  the 
unity  of  God,  to  restore  which  Mahomet  said 
was  the  chief  end  of  his  mission ;  it  being  laid 
down  by  him  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  that 
there  never  was,  nor  can  be,  more  than  one 
orthodox  religion,  though  the  particular  laws 
or  ceremonies  are  subject  to  alteration  accord- 
ing to  Divine  direction ;  that  whenever  this 
religion  became  neglected  or  corrupted  in 
essentials,  God  re-informed  mankind  thereof 
by  several  prophets,  chiefly  Moses  and  Jesus, 
till  the  appearance  of  Mahomet,  who  is  their 
seal,  and  no  other  is  to  be  expected  after  him. 
To  engage  the  people  to  listen  to  him,  a  great 
part  of  the  Koran  is  taken  up  with  examples 
of  awful  punishments  formerly  inflicted  by 
God  on  those  who  rejected  his  messengers, 
and  these  stories  are  taken  many  of  them  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Apo- 
crypha. The  general  design  of  the  Koran  was 
to  unite  in  one  religion  the  Jews,  Christians 
and  idolaters  by  whom  Arabia  was  peopled. 

The  Koran  is  held  in  the  highest  reverence 
by  the  Mussulmans :  they  dare  not  so  much 
as  touch  it  without  being  legally  purified.  It  is 
read  with  great  care  and  respect,  being  never 
held  below  the  girdle.  They  swear  by  it,  take 
omens  from  it  on  all  weighty  occasions,  adorn 
it  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  will  not  know- 
ingly suffer  it  to  be  in  the  hands  of  any  un- 
believer. 

Xornthal.    [Pietists.] 

Kortholt,  Christian  [b.  1632,  d.  1694]. 
— He  was  born  at  Bourg,  in  the  island  of 
Femern;  studied  at  Rostock,  Jena,  Witten- 
berg, and  Leipzig ;  became  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  and  in  1666  was  made  Professor 
of  Theology  at  Kiel.  In  1680  the  Duke  of 
Holstein  made  him  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquity  and  Vice-Chancellor  for  life  of  that 
university.  He  left  behind  him  a  character 
for  great  industry  and  ability.  He  was  a 
very  voluminous  author,  and  wrote  both  in 
High  Dutch  and  Latin.  Among  his  tracts 
are  De  Ptrsecutionibus  Ecclesia  primitivat  [1660, 
reprinted  in  quarto,  at  Kiel,  in  1689],  Le 
Religione  Ethnica  Muhammidana  et  Judaica, 
De  Origineet  Xatura  Christianismiy  &c. 

Xrantz  or  Cranti,  Albert  [*.  1445,  d. 
1517],  Doctor  of  Law  and  Divinity.  He 
studied  at  Cologne  and  Rostock.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  and  sorely 
lamented  the  sins  and  disorders  of  his  time, 
but  discouraged  the  idea  of  Luther's  being 
able  in  any  way  to  cope  with  them.  He  pub- 
lished some  theological  books,  but  is  more 
celebrated  for  his  historical  works,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are— an  Ecclesiastical  History 
under  the  name  of  Metropolis ,  wherein  ho 
treats  of  the  churches  founded  or  restored  by 
Charles  the  Great ;  his  history  of  the  Saxons, 
in  13  books,  and  of  the  Vandals,  in  14,  and  a 
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Chronicle  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway, 
beginning  with  Charlemagne  and  ending 
1504. 

Erummacher,  Friedrich  Wilhblm,  an 
eloquent  preacher,  the  son  of  Friedrich  Adolf. 
a  Reformed  pastor,  was  born  at  Moss,  on  the 
Rhine,  in  1796;  studied  at  Halle  and  at 
Jena ;  became  Assistant  Pastor  at  Frankfurt 
in  1819;  moved  to  Ruhrort  in  1825.  It  was 
here  that  he  delivered  the  lectures  on  Elijah  and 
Elisha  which  are  so  well  known,  not  only  in 
Germany,  but  also  in  England  and  America. 
In  1834  he  went  to  Elberfeld,  and  while  there 
received  a  call  as  preacher  to  a  German  Re- 
formed congregation  in  New  York,  but  re- 
fused. In  1847  ho  succeeded  Marht-inecke  at 
the  Trinity  Church,  Berlin,  where  he  preached 
boldly  against  Rationalism.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  Court  Chaplain  at  Potsdam,  where 
he  died  in  1868.  He  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  was  present  at 
the  conference  in  London  in  1851,  and  at  each 
succeeding  conference  till  his  death.  He  was 
one  of  the  ministers  who  preached  at  the 
London  Exhibition  in  1862.  Many  of  Krum- 
macher's  books  have  been  translated  into 
English.  The  chief,  besides  his  Elijah,  are 
Salomo  and  Sulamith,  The  Suffering  Christ,  and 
David,  the  King  of  Israel. 

Xyrie  Eleison,  the  Greek  of  "  Lord  have 
mercy."  The  words  are  found  in  the  Clem- 
entine Liturgy  as  part  of  the  prayers  for  the 
catechumens.  At  the  Second  Council  of  Aries 
they  were  directed  to  be  used,  the  custom  of 
the  Apostolic  Sees  and  of  all  the  Italian  and 
Eastern  provinces  being  assigned  as  the  reason. 
Formerly,  each  of  the  throe  clauses,  "  Lord 
have  mercy,  Christ  have  mercy,  Lord  have 
mercy,"  was  ropeated  three  times,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  in  the  First  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.,  where  they  are  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  tho  Communion  Service,  the 
figure  iii.  is  prefixed  to  each  clause.  This 
practice  is  still  adhorcd  to  in  the  Roman 
Church.  The  Kyrie  Eleison  is  sometimes 
called  the  "  Lesser  Litany." 


Labadie*  Jean  db,  the  founder  of  the 
sect  of  the  Ijabadists,  was  born  at  Bourg,  in 
Bordeaux,  in  1610.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Bordeaux,  where  he  studied 
theology,  philosophy,  the  Bible,  and  mysti- 
cism; but  in  1639  ho  was  dismissed,  and  became 
Canon  and  Teacher  of  Theology  at  Amiens. 
His  sermons  made  a  great  impression ;  but  ho 
roused  anger,  especially  among  tho  Jesuits, 
by  somo  of  his  teachings.  Richelieu  pro- 
tected him,  but  Mazarin  expelled  him  from 
Amiens,  and  ho  retired  to  the  Carmelite  her- 
mitage at  Graville.  Here  he  read  Calvin's 
Institutions,   which  caused  him  in  1650  to 


secede  to  the  Calvinists.  He  wu  puttri 
Montauban  till  1660,  when  hi  run  finnkM 
for  exciting  sedition,  and  went  to  Geam, 
and  in  1666  to  Middelburg,  in  Zeefcsi 
On  his  way  he  formed  a  secret 
with  Pierre  Yvon,  Pierre  Dulignoa,ai' 
Francois  Menuret  and  others,  and  formed  Arj 
nucleus  of  the  sect  of  liihadista.  He 
suspended  and  expelled  from  Middeflwif  I 
1668  for  refusing  to  sign  the  Belgic  Cafel 
sion;  but  the  Princess  Palatine  Hnhflt] 
through  the  influence  of  the  leamtd 
Anna  Maria  Schurmann,  offered  a  refqpl 
many  of  his  followers  at  Erfurt,  whwi" 
was  titular  abbess.  They  were  twniiheli 
1672  to  Altona,  where  Labadie  died  ii  If 
His  followers  immediately  removed  to  " 
wert,  in  North  Holland,  where  they  fori  I 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers;  bat  the 
died  out  on  the  death  of  the  oriaMli 
herents,  and  in  1703  only  about  tmtfi 
mained.  The  Labadists  in  sereral  rer~ 
were  very  similar  to  the  early  Qoakeni 
agreed  with  Schwenkfeld  and  the 
baptists  in  attaching  great  imperii* 
internal  revelation,  by  which  the  extol 
revelation  is  rendered  intelligible,  isd ' 
which  it  receives  its  authority.  They 
entertained  very  strong  views  u  to  the  ] 
of  the  visible  Church,  maintaining  ti 
ought  not  to  consist  of  professing  dieapkil 
Christ,  but  of  really  sanctified 
striving  after  perfection  in  holiness. 

Labanun.  —  The  military  stanwi 
the  Emperor  Constantino,  said  to  hive ' 
adopted  by  him  after  seeing  in  the  i 
luminous    cross    with    the  inscriptiei 
touto  nixa,  In  this  Conquer.    ItvunW 
the  form  of  a  cross — a  short  tnnereae 
being  fixed  near  the  end  of  a  toof 
above  the  bar  was  a  crown  of  gold, 
which  was  the  monogram    n   » **&  ^* 
bar  hung  a  small  banner  j£   of  alk, 
ornamented. 

Labbl,  Philippe  [b.  1607,  *  16671 
a  French  Jesuit.     He  was  teacher  of  g 
sophy  and  theology,  but  devoted  oott «■ ' 
time  to  writing.       He  was  the  «^*J 
seventy-five  different  works,  the  nwet 
of  which  is  his  account  of  the  Connd* 

Iiaborantes. — A  name  eometiwM 
to  an  inferior  order  of  the  clergy  *bo  ■ 
the  decent  and  honourable  interment".' 
dead.   Other  names  for  the  order  were  i 
{copiatai),fo99arii,  and  lecticarii. 

La  Chaise,  Francois  db  p.  WKj 
1705],  was  a  French  Jesuit  who  taufhtp 
osophy  and  theology  at  Lyons  and  it ' 
noble,  and  in  1673  became  Confessor  toU 
XIV.  He  was  skilful  and  patient,  tnd  I 
a  great  influence  over  the  mind 
science  of  the  King,  and  played  a  chief ' 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  time,  *f ' 
Edict  of  Nantes,  the  difficulties  betmeal 


Popes,  etc.  His  name  is  im- 
e  burial-ground  of  Paris  kid 
1  the  villa  in  which  he  lived. 

,  Karl  [b.  1793,  d.  1851].— A 
the  New  Testament  of  high 
i  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
lublished  in  1831,  and  marked 
jch  in  Biblical  science,  for  it 
tumatic  attempt  to  substitute 
:  method  for  arbitrary  choice, 
t  a  text  from  ancient  docu- 
le  intervention  of  any  printed 
rrent  defect  of  Lschmann's 
>  narrow  selection  of  manu- 
al he  worked ;  bnt  it  was  of  the 
pointing  succeeding  labourers 
hod  of  proceeding. 

lories.  —  Small  glass  or 
into  which  the  heathens  put 
or  tbe  dead  by  the  surviving 
were  buried  with  the  aahea 

i,  Jrah  Baptists  Henri,  the 
modern  French  preachers,  was 
ur-Ourtc,  in  the  Department 
1802.  He  was  educated  and 
■gal  studies  at  Dijon,  and, 
is  degree,  passed  in  1822  to 

began  to  practise  as  an  ad- 
ad  rose  rapidly  to  distinction, 
e  was  strongly  inclined  to 
Lused  great  surprise  when  he 
I  tbe  College  of  St.  Sulpice, 
ived  holy  orders.  His  reasons 
step  were  that  he  was  roused 

Eteai  mr  CIndifirenee,  and 
;]  union  that  Christianity  was 
e  social  development  of  the 
e  soon  became  celebrated  as 

in  the  College  of  Juilli,  to 
tached.  formed  the  acquaint- 
ais  nnd  Montalembert,  with 
1  a  close  alliance,  and,  under 
iod  and  liberty,"  contended 
een  the  highest  Church  prin- 
rt  eitremo  Radicalism.  They 
lal  called  VArenir,  which  was 
'ope  Gregory  XVI.  in  1831. 
illy  submitted,  and  withdrew 
i  ail  public  affairs.  In  1835 
aerat  Notre  Dame Cathedral, 
of  sermons  drew  immense 
1  he  entered  the  novitiate  of 

order.  From  this  date  he 
if  his  time  to  preaching  in 

France,  and  he  attempted, 
tie  success,  to  restore  the 
r  there.      In   1848  he  was 

the  representatives  of  the  . 
<ly,  and  took  part  in  some  of 
the  Radical  side;  but  ho  re- 
e  for  declaring  himself  a 
signed  In  the  following  May 
tirely  from  political  life.   He 


continued  his  sermons  at  Notre  Dame  till 
1851,  when  his  health  began  to  decline,  and 
he  withdrew  in  1B54  to  the  Convent  of 
Sorreye,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  hia 
life  and  died  in  1861.  Lacordaire's  sermons 
at  Notre  Dame  have  been  published  under  the 
title  of  Conference!  dt  Notre  Dam*  dl  Pari*, 
1835-50,  In  1858  he  wrote  a  series  of  Leltere 
to  a  Young  Friend.  Many  of  hia  sermon* 
have  been  translated  into  English. 

Lnctantiiuj,  Lucius  Oclicb  Fihmiahijb, 
— A  Christian  apologist  of  groat  eloquence 
who  lived  at  tbe  end  of  the  third  and  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century.  The  country  of 
his  birth  is  disputed,  some  writers  saying 
that  ho  was  a  native  of  Africa,  and  others 
that  ho  was  born  at  Fxrnwi  in  Italy.  Be  was 
very  famous  as  a  scholar,  and  became  the 
tutor  of  Crispus,  the  son  of  Constantine,  while 
his  eloquence  gained  him  the  name  of  the 
Christian  Cicero.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  theological  works,  of  which  tbe  princi- 
pal are  bis  Institutions  and  bis  treatise  on 
The  Death  of  Fereecuteri,  intended  to  show 
that  persecutors  of  the  Church  visibly  fall 
under  the  judgments  of  God.  His  works  are 
translated  in  Ctarke'e  Ante-Xieau  library. 

L  acidemia  [lit.  "  dishes  made  of  milk  "J. 
— A  name  applied  to  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
in  which  also  eggs  are  included,  by  the  Canons 
of  the  Church.  These  kinds  of  food  are  for- 
bidden on  fast  days  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  in  some  cases  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
the  rules  in  this  case  are  made  known  by 
pastorals.  They  vary  from  time  to  time, 
climate  and  other  circumstances  being  taken 


Lad;  Chapel. — A  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  attached  to  cathedrals 
and  large  churches,  generally  at  the  eastern 
extremity. 

Lady  Day. — The  Feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion of  tbe  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  [March  25th]. 

Lsetare  Sunday.     [Sunday.] 

Lainei,  Jakes,  was  born  in  Castile  in 
1512.  He  studied  at  Alcuba,  and  thon  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  met  with  Ignatius  Loyola, 
and  formed  one  of  the  party  who  founded  the 
order  of  the  Jibdits  [qv],  and  he,  in 
1557,  succeeded  Loyola  as  the  leader.  He 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  by  his  activity  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  strongly  opposed  those 
who  wished  to  modify  tho  doctrines  of  justi- 
fication in  favour  of  Lutheran  views,  and  the 
supremacy  of  Papal  power.  Lainez  did  a 
great  deal  among  the  Jesuits  to  promote  edu- 
cation, ntrijrue,  and  the  inordinate  ambition 
which  the  Society  afterwards  showed.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  15S5. 

Laity.  —  The  people  as  distinguished 
from  tho  clergy.  While  the  whole  body  of 
Christian  people  are  called  by  St.  Peter  a 
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holy  priesthood  and  a  royal  priesthood,  and 
St.  John  describes  them  as  "  made  "  by  the 
Saviour  "kings  and  priests  unto  God  the 
Father/'  as  all  possessing  a  spiritual  cha- 
racter and  spiritual  privilege  by  virtue  of 
their  incorporation  into  the  Church  of  Christ, 
— the  distinction  between  clergy,  the  or- 
dained ministers,  and  laity,  who  held  no 
spiritual  office,  has  existed  from  a  very  early 
period  in  the  Christian  Church.  Whether  or 
not  it  has  existed  from  the  very  first  is  one  of 
the  points  in  dispute  between  Episcopalians 
(and  some  others)  and  those  who  hold  other 
views  respecting  Church  constitution  and 
government.  It  is  derived,  no  doubt,  from 
the  Jewish  Church.  In  Ex.  xix.  24  and  Is. 
xxiv.  2  the  Septuugint  has  laos,  as  denoting 
the  people  in  contradistinction  to  the  priests, 
and  St.  Clement  of  Home,  writing  in  the  first 
century,  uses  tho  same  distinction.  The  elders 
whom  St.  Peter  exhorts  not  to  lord  it  over  God's 
heritage  {ton  kleron)^  wore  in  this  view,  in 
the  more  restricted  usage  of  the  term,  the 
clergy  (hoi  kleroi).  Wherever  a  congregation 
was  formed  with  a  regular  ministry,  some  dis- 
tinction would  immediately  arise.  The  laity, 
then,  were  those  who  were  not  set  apart  by 
authority  for  the  discharge  of  any  ministerial 
office :  the  clergy  comprehended  not  only  the 
orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  but,  be- 
side these,  and,  occasionally  in  distinction  to 
these,  the  inferior  orders  of  readers,  acolytes, 
etc.  But,  though  the  laity  have  not  minis- 
terial office,  there  is  no  church  which  is  net 
composed  of  laity  as  well  as  clergy,  and  the 
laity  have  their  duties  to  the  whole  body,  not 
less  than  have  the  clergy.  Few  phrases  are 
more  misleading  and  more  meaningless  than 
those  of  "  entering  the  Church,"  or  "  taking 
up  tho  Church  as  a  profession,"  when  used 
as  equivalent  to  "  being  ordained  " ;  ignoring 
as  they  do  both  the  rights  and  the  respons- 
ibilities of  the  laity,  as  very  members  in- 
corporate in  the  mystical  body  of  Christ. 

The  early  Fathers  generally  adopted  the 
Septuagint  word,  laos,  or  people,  to  describe 
the  general  congregation.  Origen  uses  the 
word  idiot ai,  "  private  men,"  i.e.,  not  acting, 
like  the  clergy,  in  a  public  capacity.  No 
man  was  accounted  a  complete  layman  unless 
he  was  in  full  communion  with  the  Church. 
To  distinguish  such  from  tho  catechumens, 
the  laity  were  called  Jideles,  or  "the  faithful." 
In  like  manner  excommunicated  persons, 
lunatics,  and  schismatics  were  not  recognised 
among  the  Christian  laity.  To  be  in  full 
communion  with  the  Church  meant,  and 
still  means,  "  a  right  to  participate  with  the 
faithful  in  all  holy  offices,  and  especially  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  was  *  the  consum- 
mation of  all,'  (to  teleion),  and  without  which 
a  man  was  only  an  imperfect  Christian,  and 
in  an  incomplete  state."     [Bingham.] 

From  the  earliest  times  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  we  have  instances  of 
devout  and  educated  laymen  assisting    the 


clergy  in  building  up  Christ's  King 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  there  art 
this  in  viii.  4  and  xviii.  25.  Ag 
is  the  celebrated  case  of  Origen,  i 
still  a  layman,  was  asked  to  pra 
churches,  and  his  conduct  was  <k 
the  ground  that  Christian  bishops  h 
sanctioned  the  custom  in  previoui 
Again,  the  Fourth  Council  of  Cartht 
sanctioned  lay-preaching  in  the 
decree :  "  Let  no  layman  dare  to  U 
presence  of  clergy,'  except  ai  tkei 
Moreover,  Socrates,  an  early  ec 
historian,  tells  of  two  laymen,  I 
and  Adesius,  who,  being  carried  a 
India,  converted  the  nation ;  and  i 
that  the  Iberians  were  first  con? 
captive  woman,  who  made  the 
Queen  of  the  nation  preachers  of 
to  their  people.  Laymen  also  ht 
portant  part  in  the  election  of  th< 
but,  while  they  possessed  this  ri 
themselves  were  subject  to  ecclesu 
cipline,  and  were  responsible  to  the 
tical  authorities  for  the  way  is  « 
exercised  their  power.  In  course  of 
the  rights  of  the  laity,  and  Church 
over  them,  have  sunk  into  abeyano 
be,  indeed,  difficult  to  restore  the  at 
the  other,  since,  according  to  all  eo 
ideas,  the  laity,  like  the  clergy,  mi 
sponsible  to  some  higher  power  fort 
which  they  exercise  any  trust 

During  the  period  when  edoci 
confined  almost  solely  to  the  d 
number  of  laymen  assisting  the 
spiritual  work  would  naturally  be  I 
as  education  spread,  so  the  number 
laymen  qualified  and  willing  to  | 
services  to  the  Church  increased  gr 
the  Church  of  England  many  of 
devout  and  active  members  have  h 
laymen,  e.g.,  John  Evelyn,  Robei 
William  Wilberforce,  John  How* 
Hoare,  and  many  another.  Mas] 
great  importance  are  held  by  laymf 
Chancellors  and  Officials  -  Principi 
ceses.  As  churchwardens,  laymen  ■ 
most  valuable  assistance  to  the 
carrying  on  Church-work.  In  pel 
Church  of  England  has  been  eomei 
ward  in  availing  herself  of  tk 
of  her  lay  members,  but  now  tfcl 
is  to  give  to  them  an  increasfll 
the  management  of  Church  tibi 
the  laity  are  invited  to  consul! 
clergy  in  Parochial  Councils  U 
cesan  Conferences ;  and  a  House  < 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury 
organised  and  assembled,  in  ordsl 
with  Convocation  itself:  an  acd 
will  be  given  later  on.  In  the  in 
geliBation  much  valuable  help  ha 
by  such  societies  of  laymen  sS 
Helpers"  and  tho  "  Church  of  Bof 
ing  Men."    Without  such  help : 
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»Ie  for  the  present  number  of 
1  the  great  masses  in  our  large 
mister  to  the  scattered  country 
-ay men,  too,  have  taken  a  most 
cessary  part  in  all  missionary 
i  works,  both  at  home  and 
while  all  are  agreed  that  the 
ly  and  co-operation  of  the  laity 
ortant  and  necessary  for  the 
s  Church,  yet  there  are  some 
I  necessities  for  caution  in  de- 
r  arrangements.  A  heavy  re- 
laid  upon  each  clergyman  at  his 
id  he  cannot  transfer  this  from 
lera  to  any  layman,  nor  give  a 
dependent  theological  post  in 
he  absence  of  all  ecclesiastical 
le  laity,  already  referred  to,  is 
lty  in  the  way.  Thus,  while 
of  giving  a  voice  to  the  laity 
ment  of  the  Church  has  been 
md,  in  America,  and  in  our 
as  not  been  with  altogether 
tults.  Attempts  have  been  made 
be  Church   Boards    Bill,   and 

to  give  the  management  of 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
bject  only  to  the  veto  of  the 
attempts  are  based  on  the  prin- 
Church  ought  to  represent  the 
ons  of  the  majority.  But  the 
represents  the  truth  of  God  as 
landed  down  from  the  first,  and 
of  the  Church  to  set  forth  and 
Divine  truth,  and  not  the  ever- 
ns  of  fallible  men.  If,  then, 
ruth  or  reality  in  the  Divine 

the  clergy,  the  truth  would 
;  they  cannot  delegate  this  or 
lowever  much  they  need  and 
re  help  of  all  laymon,  in  order 
r  comminsion  effectually.  Lay 
seen  adopted  widely  in  mission- 
<n  in  some  churches,  and  the 

believe,  given  much  satisfac- 
»e  who  have  tried  the  experi- 
e  Archbishop  Tait  led  the  way 
a  form  of  service  for  the  Insti- 
Reuders,  and  his  example  has 

followed.  One  of  these  lay- 
d  by  the  minister  of  his  parish 
Holv  Communion  by  minister- 
t  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  an 
egal,  and  the  prevailing  opinion 
rgy  is  that  lay  ministrations 
led  to  unconsecrated  buildings, 
f  Laymen  is  the  latest  advance 

of  more  directly  representing 
iterests  in  the  public  affairs  of 
'he  project  of  such  a  house  was 

in  Convocation  in  1857  ;  the 
cussed  from  time  to  time,  but 
not  fullv  constituted  till  1886, 
for  the  first  time  under  the 
•f  Lord  Skiborne.  The  Arch- 
erbury,  in  an  address  at  their 


first  meeting,  said :  «*  It  is  specially  in  regard 
to  our  most  serviceable  organizations,  and  to 
those  legislative  needs  which  have  necessarily 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of 
the  Church's  vital  and  spiritual  energies,  that 
the  desire  for  lay  counsel  has  been  mani- 
fested." The  rules  passed  by  Convocation, 
and  which  govern  the  House  of  Laymen,  are 
as  folio  ws  : — 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  House  of  Laymen, 
being  communicants  of  the  Church  of  England,  be 
formed  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  to  confer 
with  Convocation. 

2.  That  the  members  of  the  House  of  Laymen  be 
appointed  by  the  Lay  Members  of  the  Diocesan 
Conferences  of  the  Province,  and  that  they  continue 
to  hold  their  seats  until  the  dissolution  of  Convo- 
cation. 

3.  That  ten  members  be  appointed  for  the  Diocese 
of  London ;  six  for  each  of  the  Dioceses  of  Winches- 
ter, Rochester,  Lichfield,  and  Worcester ;  and  four 
for  each  of  the  remaining  dioceses. 

4.  That  additional  members,  not  exceeding  ten, 
be  appointed  by  his  Grace  the  President. 

5.  That  the  House  of  Laymen  be  in  all  cases  con- 
vened by  his  Grace  the  President. 

6.  That  the  said  House  be  convened  only,  and 
sit  only,  during  the  time  that  Convocation  is  in 
session,  and  be  opened  by  his  Grace  the  President. 

7.  That  the  said  House  may  be  requested  by  his 
Grace  the  President  to  confer  »ith  Convocation 
upon  such  occasions,  and  at  such  place  as  his  Grace 
the  President  may  think  fit. 

8.  That  his  Grace  the  President,  in  opening  the 
House  of  Laymen,  or  at  any  other  time  at  their 
session,  may  lay  before  them  any  subject  on  which 
he  desires  their  counsel,  and  that  the  results  of  all 
the  deliberations  of  the  said  House  on  any  subjects, 
whether  thus  referred  to  them  or  originated  by 
themselves,  be  communicated  to  the  President. 

9.  That  the  subjects  on  which  the  House  of 
Laymen  may  be  consulted  shall  be  subjects  which 
ordinarily  occupy  the  attention  of  Convocation. 
Raving  only  the  definition  or  the  interpretat  on  of 
the  faith  of  th«  Church  of  England  :  but  that  in  all 
matters  requiring  legislation  by  statute  the  opinion 
of  the  said  House  shall  be  taken  previous  to  the 
application  to  Parliament. 

Lama. — The  name  given  to  the  Buddhist 
priests  in  Tartary,  and  especially  to  the  Dalai- 
Lama,  or  priest  of  priests,  who  has  full  autho- 
rity over  the  rest  of  the  priesthood,  and  is 
regarded  by  them  as  a  deity.  He  lives  retired 
from  the  world,  and  is  never  seen  except  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  his  palace,  where  the 
people  come  to  worship  him,  though  they  are 
not  allowed  to  approach  him  even  to  kiss  his 
feet.  The  people  are  taught  to  believe  that 
he  was  raised  up  from  death  and  hell  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  and  that  he  will  live  for  ever. 
In  order  to  keep  up  this  illusion  they  conceal 
the  fact  of  his  death,  and  another  Lama  is 
secretly  chosen  to  take  his  place.  The  lower 
order  of  priests  in  Tartary  form  about  one- 
third  of  the  population,  and  are  under  vows 
of  celibacy.  They  are  partly  supported  by 
lands  and  revenues  granted  to  them  by  the 
Government  and  by  the  offerings  of  pilgrims, 
but  most  of  them  are  also  engaged  in  some 
trade  for  the  means  of  gaining  their  liveli- 
hood, and  they  are  also  the  only  physicians  in 
the  country.  The  Lamas  excel  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  with  which  they  adorn  tho 
walls  of  their  temples. 
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Lambert,  St.,  was  born  at  Maestricht 
in  the  middle  of  the  sevonth  century  of  a 
noble  family  who  had  been  Christians  for 
many  generations.  He  was  well  instructed, 
and  his  education  was  perfected  by  Thcodard, 
the  Bishop,  upon  whose  murder  Lambert  was 
called  upon  to  till  the  see  in  670  with  the 
approval  of  the  King,  Childeric  II.  In  673 
Childeric  was  murdered,  and  Lambert,  as  one 
of  his  adherents,  was  ejected  from  his  see, 
and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Stavolo, 
where  he  remained  for  seven  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  was  recalled  to  Maestricht 
by  Pepin  of  Herstal,  mayor  of  the  palace. 
Some  time  after,  hearing  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Zealand,  called  Jaxandri,  were  still  idolaters, 
he  went  there  and  converted  many  to  tho 
Christian  faith.  St.  Lambert  was  murdered 
on  Sept.  1 7th,  608  or  609.  Two  accounts  are 
given  of  the  cause.  One  is  that  two  brothers, 
Gallus  and  Kioddus,  entered  and  plundered 
the  church  at  Maestricht,  which  so  enraged 
some  of  tho  Bishop's  relations  that  they 
murdered  the  intruders.  Upon  this  Dodo,  a 
powerful  officor  under  Pepin  and  a  relation 
to  tho  brothers,  gathered  together  a  largo 
force,  and  killed  Lambert  and  his  disciples  at 
Liege.  Others  say  that  he  was  destroyed 
for  having  remonstrated  with  Pepin  for  living 
with  a  concubine,  A 1  pais.  His  body  was 
brought  to  Maestricht,  and  buried  in  St. 
Peter's,  where  many  miracles  are  said  to  have 
been  performed.  His  successor,  St.  Hubert, 
removed  his  remains  to  Liege  [721],  whore  a 
church  was  built  to  receive  them. 


Lambeth  Articles. — These  were  nine 
short  statements,  or  heads  of  doctrine,  con- 
ceived from  the  Calvinistic  point  of  view, 
which  were  drawn  up  at  a  conference  held  at 
Lambeth  Palace  in  Nov.,  1595.  With  a  view  to 
settle  a  controversy  which  was  causing  much 
disturbance  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Archbishop  Whitgift  invited  some  of  the 
Heads  of  Houses  to  confer  with  him,  and 
these  articles  were  put  forth  with  his  sanc- 
tion. But  they  were  never  of  any  authority, 
and  are  of  no  value  except  to  show  what 
were  tho  tenets  of  tho  Calvinistic  party  at 
that  time. 

Lambeth  Conference.— The  trial  and 

condemnation  of  Bishop  Colonso  in  1866 
[Colenso]  had  very  important  results  on  the 
status  of  the  Colonial  Churches.  For  he 
appealed  against  this  condemnation  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  the  decision  given  was 
that  the  letters-patent  by  which  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown  claimed  authority  over  him  were  of 
no  power;  that  the  Crown  had  no  power  to 
give  such  letters-patent,  except  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  where 
the  Bishop  resided.  Consequently  the  Colonial 
Churches  wero  placed  on  tho  footing  of  other 
voluntary  religious  bodies.  One  of  the  Colonial 
bishops,  Dr.  Lewis,  Bishop  of  Ontario,  then 
put  forth  the  suggestion  that  the  Archbishop 


of  Canterbury  should  invite  the  bishops! 
the  Anglican  communion  in  all  parti  of  As. 
world,  including  those  of  the  Scottish  al: 
American  Churches,  to  meet  for  broths^ 
counsel.  After  conferring  with  his  tafaaj 
the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.Laaf»;j 
ley,  resolved  to  issue  his  invitations,  sal  i 
large  number  of  bishops  accepted  it 
wero  some  who  stood  aloof,  as  the 
of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
a  few  others.  The  Bishop  of  8t  ~ 
consented  on  condition  that  the  Colemo  i 
should  not  be  discussed.  The 
assembled  Sept  24th,  1867.  The 
commenced  with  Holy  Communion,  at 
the  Archbishop  was  the  celebrant,  and 
Whitehouse,  the  Bishop  of  Illinois, 
preacher.  Three  archbishops,  twenty-si 
bishops  of  the  United  Kingdom,  twenty^ 
Colonial  bishops,  and  twenty-three, 
bishops  attended,  and  the  first  step  m 
issue  a  pastoral  address  to  churchmen  aD< 
the  world,  a  document  pronounced  by  < 
Manning  to  be  the  most  important  n 
produced  by  the  Church  of  England  awl 
Reformation.  The  address  was  writta 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  and  approved  br  the  1 
with  very  few  alterations.  The 
were  in  private,  but  the  notes  are 
in  Lambeth  Library,  and  were,  after 
time,  printed  in  the  Guardian 
Some  general  resolutions  were  diawi 
and  published  in  a  pamphlet  by 
Longley .    The  Conference  lasted  four  dsy* 

In  1878  Archbishop  Tait  was  called* 
by  influential  members  of  the  QuneL 
invite    a    second  conference.     Exactly " 
bishops  met  at  Lambeth  on  Tuesday, 
2nd  :   thirty-five  English,  nine  Irish,  «>•] 
Scottish,  thirty  Colonial,  and  nineteen ,' 
can.    The  conference  lasted  four  days, 
was  then  adjourned  to  Monday,  July 
tho    intervening  time  being  occupied 
committees  held  at  Lambeth,  London  H 
and  Farnham.    At  noon  on  July  {Sad 
conference  again    assembled,  and  add 
liberations  till  the  following  day.  OaSi4 
day  the  27th  the  proceedings  were  dossil 
a  stately  service  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, ' 
a  solemn  Te  Deum  and  celebration,**' 
upwards  of  ninety  bishops  were  presssi 

The    Conferences   did   much  to 
brotherly  feeling  between  the  Engtiu-r^ 
ing  races,  and  will  probably  be  icnswl 
due  intervals. 

Lambeth  Degrees.— Degrees*     m 

by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  W* 
right  belonging  to  him  since  the  day!' 
Henry  VI II.,  and  was  given  to  hirnvkam' 
like  right  was  taken  away  from  the  n 
In  the  words  addressed  by  the  Archtiassfl 
the  receivers  of  degrees  we  have:  MWhst 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  enastoi 
the  public  authority  of  the  law,  do  e*jty' 
long  have  enjoyed,  the  power  of 
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9  and  titles  of  honour  upon  well  de- 
\  men,  as  by  an  authentic  book  of 
dm  of  Faculties,  confirmed  by  autho- 

Parliament,  doth  more  fully  appear ; 
nefore,  being  vested  with  the  authority 
id,  and  following  tho  example  of  our 
Besors,  have  judged  it  expedient,  in 
nation  of  your  proficiency  in  Btudy, 
tness  of  life,  sound  doctrino,  and  purity 
rals,  that  you  be  dignified  with  the 
of  [A.BX  and  we  do  by  these  presents, 
la  in  us  lies  and  the  laws  of  the  realm 
w,  accordingly  create  [Here  a  chaplain 
ike  candidate,  still  kneeling,  with  the  hood 
degree  (which  by  custom  is  that  of  the 
TBity  to  which  the  Archbishop  himself 
•},  and  if  the  degree  to  be  conferred  be 
iterate,  the  Archbishop  here  places  the 
the  head  of  the  candidate  and  removes  it 

you  an  actual  \M.A.,  Doctor,  etc.],  and 
also  admit  [Here  the  Archbishop  takes 
» his  hands  both  the  hands  of  the  candidate] 
ito  the  number  of  the  [if aster  of  Arts, 
k,  etc.]  of  this  realm."  The  candidate  then 
up,  and  the  Registrar  reads  the  f ollow- 
xmso  :  •'  Provided  also  that  these  pre- 

10  not  avail  you  anything  unless  duly 
ned  by  the  Queen's  Letters-Patent." 
cgrees  thus  conferred  are,  first,  M.A., 
—  though  formerly  it  was  not  so  —  is 
iven  after  a  strict  examination.  (This 
as  laid  down  by  Archbishop  Tait,  and  is 
sd  by  his  successor.)  Other  degrees, 
D.D.,  D.C.L.,  and  LL.D. ;  Mus.  Doc. 
-D.,  are  conferred  for  some  special  and 
pledged  merit  or  public  service.  The 
r  the  letters-patent  range,  according  to 
gree,  from  about  £40  to  £100. 

mi,  Bernard,  priest   of  the  Congre- 

of  the  Oratory,  was  born  at  Mans  in 

He  gave  early  promise  of  a  great 

for  learning,  was  a  considerable  lin- 

and  a  good  mathematician,  philological 

and  philosopher.    He  taught  philosophy 

mur  and  Angers,  but,  making  enemies 

the  Aristotelians  by  his  leanings  to 

rtesians,  he  was  banished  to  Grenoble, 

he  gave  divinity  lectures.    He  was  re- 

to  Paris  in  1686 ;  was  rebanished,  and 

settled  at  Rouen,  where  he  died  in 

His  first  works  were  upon  scientific 

ithematical  subjects.     In  1696  appeared 

pparati4S,  or  Introduction   to  the  Bible, 

led  in  Latin  and  French,  and,  soon  after, 

trmony,  or  Agreement  of  the  Four  Evan- 

which  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  con- 

sy,  and  caused  Lami  to  reply  by  a  com- 

ry  on  the  Harmony.     He  also  wrote  a 

on  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  A 

Uraiion  of  the  Truth  and  Holiness  of  the 

an  Mules  of  Morality. 

ni,  Francis,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
Dgregation  of  St.  Maur,  was  bred  to  a 
y  profession,  and  served  in  the  French 
army.     But  afterwards,  being  weary  of 


that  way  of  living,  he  turned  Benedictine.  Ho 
had  a  wonderful  genius,  was  a  man  of  gri  at 
piety,  and  went  through  all  the  stages  of 
monastic  discipline.  By  hiB  application  to 
study  he  became  an  excellent  philosopher,  a 
polished  writer,  and  very  skilful  in  his  judg- 
ments upon  the  many  phases  of  the  mind.  He 
published  five  volumes  concerning  the  know- 
ledge of  one's  self ;  a  tract  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  Modern  Atheism  Overthrown, 
Pious  Reflections  upon  a  Monastic  Life,  Lectures 
upon  Wisdom,  a  collection  of  Letters  upon  Theo- 
logical and  Moral  Subjects,  The  Unbeliever  Con- 
ducted to  Religion  by  Reason,  Philosophical 
Letters  upon  Divers  Subjects;  a  tract  against 
eloquence,  entitled  The  Rhetoric  of  the  College 
betrayed  by  its  Apologist ;  and,  lastly,  A  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Knowledge  and  Love  of 
God.    He  died  at  St.  Denis  in  April,  1711. 

Lammas  Day. — The  most  probable  ex- 
planation of  this  name  for  August  1st  is  that 
which  derives  it  from  Hlafmwsse  or  Loaf- 
mass,  it  having  been  customary  to  offer  at  the 
mass  bread  made  of  the  new  corn.  Its  coincid- 
ence with  the  feast  of  St.  Peter's  chains,  or 
"  St.  Peter  in  fetters  "  in  the  Romish  Church, 
gave  rise  to  the  popular  derivation  of  Lamb- 
mass,  St.  Poter  being  regarded  as  the  patron  of 
lambs;  an  idea  originating  in  the  Saviour's 
commission  to  him  "  Feed  my  lambs." 

Lamennais,  Huoues  Fblicttb  Robert 
de,  the  son  of  a  shipowner,  was  born  at  St. 
Malo  in  1782.  He  received  his  first  lessons 
from  his  elder  brother,  and  then  continued 
his  studies  alone ;  but  in  spite  of  all  disadvan- 
tages he  was  able  to  read  Livy  and  Plutarch 
when  only  twelve  years  of  age.  In  1794  he 
went  to  live  with  an  uncle,  and  used  to  spend 
whole  days  in  reading  Rousseau,  Male- 
branche,  and  other  similar  writers,  which  served 
to  ripen  his  judgment  and  develope  his  reli- 
gious fervour.  He  entered  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Malo  as  teacher  of  mathematics  in  1807, 
received  the  tonsure  in  1811,  and  five  years 
later  was  ordained  priest.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1814,  where  he  published  an  attack  on 
Napoleon  I.,  on  account  of  which  he  had  to 
leave  France  during  the  Hundred  Days.  He 
came  to  England,  and  was  usher  in  a  school  kept 
by  the  Abbe  Caron  near  London.  In  1817 
appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  Essay  on  In- 
dependence in  Religious  Matters,  which  made  a 
great  impression.  It  contains  a  denunciation 
of  all  compromise  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
denounced  Gallicanism,  but  adhered  to  the 
orthodox  standard  of  Christianity,  and  upheld 
clerical  authority  in  preference  to  private 
judgment.  It  brought  about  a  revival  all 
over  France,  and  gave  great  support  to  the 
Ultramontanists.  When  Lamennais  visited 
Rome  in  1824  ho  was  cordially  welcomed  by 
Pope  Leo  XII.,  who  offered  him  a  cardinal's 
hat,  which  he  refused.  Two  years  later 
appeared  Religion  Considered  in  its  Relation  to 
Civil  and  Political  Order,  which  was  almost 
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revolutionary  in  tone,  and  the  author  was 
lined  for  it  oy  the  Cour  Vorreetionnelle.  The 
involution  of  1830  was  the  occasion  of  his 
declaring  the  people's  supremacy  in  matters 
of  State,  and  he  pointed  out  the  temporal 
abuses  of  the  Church  while  retaining  his 
reverence  for  her  spiritual  authority.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  he  started 
u  journal  named  VAvenir,  of  which  the 
motto  was  "  God  and  Liberty."  Among  the 
contributors  were  the  Abbe  Lacordaire,  M. 
de  Montalembert,  the  Abbe  Gerbert,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  others,  who  had  all  adopted  La- 
iiiennais's  opinions  and  spread  them  all  over 
France.  The  paper  did  not  last  long,  for  the 
Jesuits  and  others  took  alarm  at  it,  and,  after 
it  had  been  published  a  year,  it  was  suspended 
by  the  Pope.  Lamcnnais  went  to  Rome  to 
state  his  views,  and  to  ask  for  a  recall  of  the 
sentence.  His  wish  was  complied  with ;  but 
in  Sept  28th,  1832,  an  encyclical  letter  was 
published  condemning  the  liberty  of  the  press 
in  terms  which  implied  a  censure  of  the 
journal.  Lamennais  submitted  and  sup- 
pressed it,  but  in  1834  appeared  his  Words  of 
a  Believer,  which  finally  severed  his  bond 
with  the  Church.  The  revolutionary  party 
applauded  him  for  his  independence,  and  the 
book  ran  through  eight  editions  in  a  few 
months.  He  died  twenty  years  after,  for- 
gotten, unreconciled  to  the  Church,  and  allied 
to  the  extreme  Republicans.  Among  other 
works  are  The  Affairs  of  Rome  [1836] ;  The 
People's  Book  [1837] ;  The  Country  and  Govern- 
nunt  [1840J,  for  which  ho  was  imprisoned  for 
a  year ;  A  Voice  from  Prison  [1846]  ;  Sketch  of 
a  Philosopher  [1840-46],  etc. 

£amps  were  in  symbolic  use  in  the  early 
( 'huivh.  Thus  they  are  found  in  the  tombs  in 
the  Catacombs,  probably  having  been  placed 
there  in  symbolism  of  faith  in  the  resurrection 
to  life.  1  n  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  lamp 
is  always  kept  burning  before  the  Reserved 
Sacrament  in  churches,  the  oil  of  which  must 
be  of  olive,  unless  the  bishop  give  leave  for 
other  oil  to  be  used,  and  the  alternative  must 
never  bo  mineral  oil  except  in  cases  of  abso- 
lute necessity. 

£ance,  The  Holy. — According  to  early 
tradition,  the  lance  which  was  presented  by 
Rudolph  of  Burgundy  to  Henry  I.  of  Ger- 
many was  made  out  of  the  nails  which  were 
used  to  fasten  Christ  to  the  Cross,  while  in  a 
later  tradition  it  is  said  to  be  the  spear  with 
which  His  side  was  pierced.  Innocent  VI. 
established  a  feast  in  its  honour  in  1354. 
Another  lance,  discovered  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  was  found  at  Antioch  in  1093,  and 
the  sight  of  it  much  encouraged  the  crusaders. 
The  iron  with  which  it  was  inlaid  was  brought 
to  Rome  under  Innocent  VIII.  and  preserved 
in  the  Vatican. 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  name  "holy 
lu nee  "  is  given  to  the  knife  used  to  pierce  the 
bread  of  the  Eucharist. 


Archbishop  of  Cunt 
was  born  of  a  high  family  of  Pi 
1005,  studied  law  at  that  univen 
others  in  Italy,  and  practised  wit] 
success.  It  is  supposed  that  in  i 
times  his  family  was  exiled.  Abo 
he  founded  a  school  at  Avranehei 
gained  distinction  from  his  great  cap 
teaching,  and  the  culture  of  Greek  fit 
His  thoughts,  however,  being  to 
religion,  he  retired  to  Herluin'a  Bn 
establishment  at  Bee  in  1042. 
unlearnod,  Herluin  won  Lanfnnc'i 
atfection  by  his  great  piety.  Lanfna 
teacher  and,  in  1046,  prior  of  the  dm 
Anselm  being  one  of  his  pupils.  By  c 
iug  the  Duke  of  Normandy's  mum 
Matilda  of  Flanders,  Lanfranc  inn 
anger ;  but  it  was  turned  into  favour 
franc's  spirit  in  requesting  a  nimbi 
than  the  sole  and  sorry  horse  of  fail 
nity,  on  which  to  fulfil  the  Duke'i  e 
of  quitting  the  country.  He  went 
to  obtain  a  dispensation  for  the  Dal 
riage,  and  was  present  at  the  Council  fa 
in  1059,  at  which  he  disputed  with  Ben 
who  denied  Transubstantiation.  J 
Lanfranc  reluctantly  became  Abbol 
Stephen's  Abbey,  Caen,  refused  ta 
bishopric  of  Rouen  in  1067,  and  waion 
great  pressure  consecratod  Archil 
Canterbury,  amidst  the  ruins  of  its  a 
on  August  29th,  1070.  Having  no 
status  by  receiving  the  pallium  it 
I^anfranc  obtained  a  decree  by  which 
property  was  to  be  restored,  and  which  fl 
lawsuit  to  be  brought  against  Odo,thf 
brother.  The  cause  was  argued  thfj 
on  Penenden  Heath,  and  judgment  gi 
the  Archbishop.  In  1076  he  rebuilt 
bury  Cathedral,  and  in  1077  attach 
a  Benedictine  monastery.  Lanfranct 
in  1079,  the  relations  of  the  Sees  of  Y 
Dublin  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  by  < 
their  canonical  obedience  to  the  Run 
he  supported  the  Royal  Supremacy! 
Church,  and  its  independence  of  m 
couraging  the  King  in  his  refusal  of 
to  the  Pope.  Six  Councils  were  hi 
1072  to  1086,  which  pronounced  on] 
ritual,  precedence,  simony,  and  cam 
ruling  on  the  last-named  being  thtl 
bendary  should  be  married,  and  thl 
those  priests  already  married  shod 
obliged  to  part  with  their  wires,! 
were  single  should  continue  so.  td 
future  no  person  should  be  ordaiftfi 
had  first  promised  not  to  marry, 
formitv  with  the  canons  of  the  LmJ 
Sard i can  Councils,  prohibiting  bukl 
small  towns,  that  of  Lichfield  waif 
Chester,  Selsey  to  Chichester,  1 
Thetford,  Sherborn  and  Ramafea 
Sarum,  all  in  1075 :  Wells  to  B 
Dorchester  to  Lincoln,  1095.  % 
Salisbury,  compiled  by  Osmund, 
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ihop,  1 085.  He  also  devised  the 
he  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts 
ranc  died,  May  24th,  1089,  of  a 
lonastery,  Canterbury,  and  was 
tathedral.  Among  his  writings 
'e  et  Sanguine  Domini  Xostri,  a 
iusubstantiation  against  Beren- 
n£»  published  by  Dom  Luc 
T,  with  Lanfranc's  Commentary 
t  of  St.  Paul,  Notes  upon  some 
Cassian,  A  Book  of  Letters,  etc. 
ro  or  dine  Benedict  i  is  an  adap- 
Benedictine  rule  to  the  cireuni- 
aew  monastery  at  Canterbury. 

►achim,  a  German  Pietist,  was 
rk  in  1670.  After  studying  at 
,nd  Magdeburg,  he  went  to 
t  he  met  Fkanckb  ["q.v.l,  whom 
d  to  Erfurt  and  Halle.  He  went 
.693,  and  in  1709  became  Pro- 
logy  at  Halle,  and  died  there  in 
is  the  author  of  several  works, 
.  controversial.  While  disput- 
aer  he  wrote  the  Idea  of  Pseudo- 
wy,  Sincere  Xetvs,  Might,  Middle 
I  against  the  philosopher  Wolff, 
rod,  A  Modest  Enquiry,  etc. 

1,  Stephen,  Archbishop  of 
—His  birthplace  is  claimed  by 
(from  the  existence  of  Lang- 
lsby),  by  Devonshire,  and   by 

parents,  described  as  "fideles 
were  possibly  of  tho  York- 
f  that  name.  Stephen  studied 
ity  of  Paris,  gaining  distinction 
ing,  and  becoming  its  chan- 
cer if  not  in  name.  At  this 
»  intimacy  with  Lothario  Conti, 
election  as  Pope  Innocent  III. 
.  for  Laogton,  and  entrusted 
rary  and  political  matters.     In 

death  of  Hubert,  Archbishop 
y,  a  complication  arose  from 
ions  by  King  John  and  tho 
Janterbury.  Each  party  re- 
;ter  to  Rome.  Innocent  caused 
v  a  Cardinal,  to  be  elected 
J00],  a  step  in  accordance  both 
me  of  securing  the  ascendancy 
r  foreign  Churches,  and  also 
-cciation  of  virtue  and  talent, 
ent  was  resented  by  the  King, 
consecration  by  the  Pope  at 
e    17th,    1207],   John    expelled 

of  Canterbury,  who  had  ac- 
e  election.     A  meeting  between 

Langton  at  Winchester  failing 
reconciliation,  Innocent  laid  an 
le  country.     Langton  retired  to 

six  years,  occupying  himself 
lursuits.  During  this  period  the 
successful  negotiations  with  the 
and  with  Langton,  was  excom- 
1  threatened  with  a  crusade,  and 
I,  even  consenting  to  be  a  vassal 


of  the  See  of  Rome.  Archbishop  Langton 
was  sent  for,  when  ho  absolved  the  King  at 
Winchester  and  celebrated  the  Eucharist. 
Langton  found  two  tyrannies  dominant — the 
nobles  and  people  oppressed  by  tho  King, 
and  the  rights  <5f  the  Church  usurped  by  the 
Papal  Legate.  His  work  now  was  to  obtain 
freedom  from  both,  and  he  showed  singular 
independence  in  risking  censure  from  Rome. 
Organising  with  great  courage  and  wisdom 
the  barons'  struggle  for  freedom,  he  forced 
upon  the  King  tho  revival  of  the  "  Laws  of 
the  Confessor  "  and  of  Henry  I.  as  embodied 
in  the  great  Charter,  signed  June  15th,  1215. 
Innocent  avenged  this  humiliation  of  his 
vassal  by  revoking  the  Magna  Charta  and 
suspending  Langton,  who,  the  same  year, 
attended,  as  Cardinal,  the  fourth  Lateran 
Council,  hoping  to  make  his  case  heard,  but 
was  coldly  received  by  the  Pope,  and  detained 
as  a  state  prisoner.  King  John  and  Pope 
Innocent  died  in  1216.  In  1218  Langton  re- 
turned to  England,  further  secured  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Charter,  and  eventually  procured 
the  recall  of  tho  Legate.  In  1220  the  Arch- 
bishop recrowned  the  young  King  Henry 
III.,  and  caused  the  remains  of  Thomas  a 
Becket  to  be  translated  from  the  crypt  to  a 
costly  shrine  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  A 
Council  was  held  by  him  in  1222  at  Osnev, 
near  Oxford,  at  which  important  canons  wem 
passed ;  and  at  another,  at  Westminster,  122<> 
an  attempt  made  by  tho  Pope  to  obtain 
certain  prebends  for  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
defeated.  Langton  welcomed  the  Dominican 
and  Franciscan  Friars  as  missionors  to  the 
wretched  and  criminal  settlers  in  towns.  His 
last  years  were  passed  in  retirement  at  the 
Manor  House  of  Slindon,  in  Sussex,  his  brother 
Simon,  whom  he  had  appointed  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  acting  for  him.'  The  Arch- 
bishop died  July  9th,  1228.  That  he  was 
deeply  read  in  the  Bible  is  shown  by  his  com- 
mentaries on  Old  Testament  books,  while  his 
writings  include,  as  subjects,  a  life  of  Richard 
I. ;  a  Canticle  on  our  Lord's  passion ;  a 
sermon  on  the  Holy  Virgin ;  and  two  other 
pieces  said  to  be  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
library.  One  of  the  earliest  Norman-French 
miracle  plays,  a  Life  of  Mahomet,  and  a  Life  of 
Becket,  are  attributed  to  him.  A  list  of  his 
works  is  given  by  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.,  p.  703. 


licea.  Council  op. — The  date  of  the 
Synod  of  Laoaicea  is  uncertain.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  prior  to  that  of 
Nicsea,  but  it  has  now  been  proved  to  have 
taken  place  later  than  344  a.d.,  probably 
about  363.  It  is  said  to  have  been  sum- 
moned in  order  that  the  clergy  of  Lydia 
and  Phrygia  might  meet  together  to  censure 
some  who  were  reviving  the  Homoousian 
controversy,  and  to  choose  men  of  approved 
faith  for  the  episcopate.  They  agreed  upon 
sixty  canons,  which  are  still  extant.  The  last 
of  these  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of 
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Holy  Scripture,  and  this  document  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Canon  of 
Scripture.  It  omits  the  Old  Testament  Apo- 
crypha.    [See  Westcott  on  the  Canon.'] 

Lapse. — In  the  Church  of  England,  if  the 
patron  does  not  present  a  clergyman  to  a 
benefice  within  six  months  of  its  falling  vacant, 
the  patronage  lapses  to  the  bishop  ;  if  he  fails 
to  present  in  six  months,  it  further  lapses  to 
the  archbishop ;  and  six  months  afterward  to 
the  Crown.  Thus  if  the  archbishop  be  the 
patron,  tho  sovereign  can  present  six  months 
after  the  first  vacancy. 

Lapsed. — Those  who  in  time  of  persecu- 
tion denied  the  faith.  Such  on  their  repent- 
ance were  received  back  into  the  congregation, 
and  it  was  held  a  grievous  offence  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  if  they  rcfunod  to  receive  and 
reconcile  the  penitent.  But  though  recon- 
ciled, they  were  excluded  from  all  ecclesiastical 
power  and  government,  and  remained  classed 
among  *'  the  penitents."  They  could  not  be 
ordained,  or,  if  they  lapsed  after  ordination, 
they  were  not  suffered  to  resume  their  office 
on  their  reconciliation.  Some  exceptions, 
however,  were  probably  made  to  this  stryjt 
rule,  when  it  was  deemed  to  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  Church  that  it  should  be  suspended. 

Lardner,  Nathaniel,  an  eminont  Eng- 
lish critic,  was  born  at  Hawkhurst,  in  Kent, 
in  1684.  He  belonged  to  a  body  of  English 
Presbyterians  who  had  become  Unitarians. 
In  early  life  ho  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Joshua 
Oldfiold,  a  Unitarian  minister  of  eminence. 
Lardner  spent  more  than  three  years  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  studied  under  Graevius 
and  Burmann,  and  was  then  some  time  at 
Leyden.  He  returned  to  England  in  1703, 
and  continued  his  theological  studies,  but  did 
not  begin  to  preach  till  he  was  twenty-five. 
He  became  private  chaplain  to  Lady  Ireby, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  tho  Netherlands, 
and  remained  with  her  till  her  death  in  1729. 
He  then  became  lecturer  at  the  chapel  in  Old 
Jewry,  and  died  in  1768.  Lardner  was  not  a 
popular  preacher,  being  defective  in  his  elo- 
cution and  lacking  the  power  to  modulate  his 
voice,  on  account  of  his  deafness.  But  his 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History  and  his 
Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies  have  gained 
him  a  place  among  the  ablest  apologists  for 
Christianity  tliat  we  have. 

LascOt  John  a,  or  Jan  Laski,  was  born 
at  Warsaw  in  1499.  He  was  tho  younger  son 
of  a  noble  Polish  family,  and  was  educated 
for  the  Church.  He  visited  Lou  vain.  Zurich, 
and  Basle,  where  he  resided  with  Erasmus, 
and  on  his  return  to  Poland  was  promoted ; 
but  in  1636  he  was  offered  the  See  of  Cuja- 
vein,  which  he  refused,  stating  that  ho  agreed 
with  the  Reformers.  He  went  to  Friesland, 
where  he  founded  and  consolidated  a  lie- 
formed  Church;  but  on  the  introduction  of 
the  Interim  there  in  1549  he  was  compelled 


to  seek  shelter  in  England.    Edward  Yl 
appointed  him  Superintendent  of  the  0» 
gregations  of  Foreign  Protestants  (Goam 
Belgian,  French  and  Italian)  in  London, « ■ 
the  Church  of  St.  Augustine's  Monaster/ », 
Austin  Friars,  now  the  Dutch  Church,1 
granted  to  him,  and  permission  to  me  till 
ceremonies.     He  published  in  Latintkti 
vice  used  by  his  Church,  and  this 
contains  a  form  of  confession  and 
from  which  some  phrases  were  added  to ' 
second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  OaftlJ 
accession  of  Queen  Mary,  Lasco  war ' 
to  leave  England  with  his  congregation,  I 
after  many  hardships  they  arrived  at  Eadstsj 
1 554 ;  but  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  n 
down,  Lasco  was  re-called  to  his  coastal 
King    Sigismund  being   favourable  to  SJ] 
Reformation.      He  was   appointed  in  UM| 
Superintendent    of    the    Reformed  Coast 
gations  of  Little  Poland,  and  died  then  I 
1560.    The  Bible  was  translated  into  ftshj 
under  his  supervision. 

Last  Things,  The  Four. -Doth,, 
ment,  heaven,  hell.     [Eschatology.] 

Laterally  St.  John  op.— The  chief 
of  Borne,  so-called  from  the  name  of " 
who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero,  and  to 
the  site  formerly  belonged.  The  pikes* 
longing  to  it  was  given  to  the  Pope  hf  S* 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  was  rebtutf. 
Sixtus  V.  Constantine  built  the  bids*, 
adorned  it  richly,  and  gave  large  endows* 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  clergy.  It** 
rebuilt  by  Pope  Innocent  X. 

The  Lateran  Council*  were  so  called  ftS) 
being  held  in  this  church.  The  fir*  of  IS* 
(or  Ninth  General  Council)  was  held  in  VmV 
1 123,  and  dealt  principally  with  the  tabjew 
investiture,  in  which  it  followed  the  ssl 
of  the  Concordat  of  Worms.  Twe*y4* 
canons  were  drawn  up  by  this  Conaefl^St 
of  these  forbade  simony,  and  othen  Ms) 
the  marriages  of  the  higher  orders  of  JP*V 

The  Second  Lateran  Council,  held  in  ipfc 
1139,  was  attended  by  1,000  bishops," 
Pope  Innocent  II.  had  assembled  to  cs"* 
the  doctrines  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  It 
forth  thirty  canons:  the  first  again* 
investitures;  the  second  and  ninth 
excommunications ;  the  fourth  con 
ecclesiastical  habits;  the  sixth  ig*** 
moral  priests ;  the  seventh  forbids  the' 
of  masses  said  by  such ;  the  eighth  i 
priests  and  monks  from  exercising  tie. 
f essions  of  law  and  physic :  the  teaaj 
against  laymen  who  take  tithes ;  th^Wes* 
against  usurers,  whom  it  deprive*  of  CM** 
burial ;  the  fourteenth  imposes  a  like  P*JT 
ment  on  those  who  fight  only  to  &0*  ** 
bravery;  the  fifteenth  excommuakay  ■* 
strikers  of  priests;  the  **OT*een^*jj! 
marriages  of  near  kindred ;  the  twenty** 
excludes  the  children  of  priests  fro*  *» 
priesthood ;  the  twenty-third  is  again*  A9* 
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ad  his  followers ;  the  twenty- 
k  those  who  made  warlike  in- 

the  infidels. 

Lateran  Council  was  held  by 
der  III.  in  1179  for  the  pur- 
ring the  Emperor  Frederick  I., 
p  three  Anti-  Popes  in  opposition 
8  of  Rome.  It  was  designed 
mir  the  opinions  of  the  Albi- 
kthari.  It  issued  twenty-seven 
!  first  concerns  the  election 
d  Borne ;  the  second  revokes  the 
anti-popes;  the  third  regulates 
shops,  curates,  and  archdeacons ; 
xibes  that  no  clerk  be  ordained 
,le  to  some  benefice;  the  sixth 
»s  to  give  notice  before  excom- 
nd  forbids  friars  to  appeal  from 
>f  the  chapter  or  their  superior ; 
>rbids  the  expectation  of  bene- 
renth  is  against  immoral  clergy ; 
rbids  meddling  with  temporal  af- 
teenth  and  fourteenth  are  against 
he  fifteenth  orders  that  Church 
ly  be  employed  for  the  use  of  the 

sixteenth  regulates  the  resolu- 
ters ;  the  eighteenth  orders  the 
>raceptorial  prebends  in  cathe- 
leteenth  excommunicates  secular 
iretend  to  have  a  right  over  the 
twentieth  forbids  tournaments; 
fourth  forbids  furnishing  the 
urns ;  the  twenty-fifth  prohibits 
of  the  communion  to  public 
twenty-sixth  forbids  Christians 
ews,  Saracens,  etc. ;  the  twenty- 
mmunicates  the  Cathari,  Pate- 
other  so-called  heretics,  and 
th  a  like  sentence  those  who 
bour  them. 

i  General  Lateran  Council  (called 
cause  of  the  vast  number  of  pre- 
sted  at  it)  was  convened  by  Pope 

in  1 2 1 5.  The  Patriarchs  of  Con- 
id  Jerusalem  assisted  in  person, 

Alexandria  and  Antioch  sent 
besides  them  there  were  sev«nty- 
)ps,  and  340  bishops,  and  above 
id  priors,  as  well  as  ambassadors 
>f  the  sovereign  princes.  The 
int  of  the  seventy  chapters  in 
isions  of  the  Council  were  formu- 

follow  :  the  first  approves  the 
bstantiation  ; "  the  second  con- 
irrors    of    the  Abbot  Joachim ; 

the  ninth  treat  of  the  way  of 
erotics,  forbid  preaching  without 
and  regulate  the  Inquisition  ;  the 
ire  the  establishment  of  prebends 
id  divines ;  the  twelfth  orders  the 
»f  the  religious  orders,  while  the 
rbids  the  founding  of  any  new 
ourteenth  is  against  the  im- 
he  clergy ;  the  fifteenth  ordains 
to  those  wanting  in  sobriety, 
eenth  regulates  their  life  and 


behaviour ;  the  seventeenth  respects  the  divine 
office ;  the  nineteenth  forbids  the  exposing 
of  profane  household  stuff  or  furniture  in  the 
churches;  the  twenty-first  commands  all 
persons  to  confess  at  least  once  a  year  to 
their  curate,  and  to  communicate  at  the  feast 
of  Easter  ;  the  twenty-second  orders  phy- 
sicians to  make  their  patients  send  for  con- 
fessors ;  the  twenty-fourth  speaks  of  elections ; 
the  twenty-fifth  and  following  are  about 
election  to  benefices;  the  twenty -ninth  for- 
bids pluralities;  the  thirtieth  hinders  the 
sons  of  canons  from  succeeding  to  their 
father's  benefices;  the  thirty-second  and 
thirty-third  are  about  the  stipend  of  curates  ; 
the  thirty-sixth  is  concerning  appeals;  the 
forty-sixth,  concerning  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges ;  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-first,  about  mar- 
riages ;  the  sixty-first  forbids  to  expose  lightly 
the  relics  of  the  saints ;  the  sixty-fourth  is 
against  regulars  who  accept  money  for  re- 
ceiving persons  into  any  religious  order ;  the 
sixty-seventh  and  sixty-eighth  are  against  the 
usury  of  the  Jews. 

The  Fifth  Lateran  Council,  though  it  lasted 
from  1512  to  1518,  is  not  of  great  importance, 
as  it  was  held  chiefly  in  opposition  to  the 
Council  of  Pisa,  which  had  been  summoned 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  Louis  XII.  of 
France  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  to  curb 
the  ambition  of  Pope  Julius  II.  His  counter- 
move  was  to  summon  a  Council  at  the  Lateran 
which  annulled  the  decrees  of  Pisa.  His 
death  took  place  whilst  the  Council  was 
sitting,  but  his  successor,  Leo  X.,  took  care 
that  it  should  effect  no  ecclesiastical  reforms. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  an  eminent  bishop  and 
Protestant  martyr,  was  born  at  Thurcaston, 
near  Leicester,  about  1490,  the  son  of  a  yeo- 
man. He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  his 
native  place  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he 
was  entered  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1514,  being 
afterwards  ordained  at  Lincoln.  At  first  he 
was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and 
argued  for  it  on  the  occasion  of  taking  his 
B.D.  degree  in  1624 ;  but  Thomas  Bilney 
going  afterwards  to  his  room  and  discussing 
with  him  in  private  convinced  him  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers, 
and  he  gradually  accepted  them.  In  the 
dispute  concerning  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VIII.  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  Latimer 
took  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  the  King, 
which  was  rewarded  by  his  being  made  one 
of  his  chaplains,  and  appointed  soon  after 
to  a  living  in  Wiltshire.  Other  contro- 
versies in  which  he  took  part  ended  less 
happily,  and  he  succeeded,  by  his  outspoken 
plainness,  in  making  numerous  enemies.  The 
Bishop  of  Ely  was  so  displeased  at  a  sermon 
he  heard,  that  he  forbade  the  Reformer  to 
preach  again  at  the  University,  and  com- 
plainel  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  on  the  subject. 
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Wolsey  examined  Latimer  privately,  and  gave 
him  full  sanction  to  preach  as  he  liked.  He 
so  exercised  this  priviloge  that*  he  became  the 
most  celebrated  preacher  of  his  day,  and  his 
Hermons  have  rotainod  their  position  among 
English  classics,  marvellous  in  their  clear- 
ness and  homeliness  of  expression.  He 
was  appointed  in  1535  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Worcester,  which  had  been  hitherto  much 
neglected,  so  that  the  clergy  there  were  moro 
ignorant  than  in  any  other  part  of  England, 
and  Latimer  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
effecting  a  reform  of  such  a  state  of  affairs, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  his  efforts  met 
with  both  within  the  diocese  and  at  Court. 
In  1539  the  King  published  tho  Act  of  the  Six 
Articles,  which  enforced  belief  in  Transubstan- 
tiation  and  other  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Latimer  had  come  to  London  to 
obtain  medical  advice,  and  he  now  took 
the  opportunity  of  publicly  disclaiming  his 
assent  to  the  Six  Articles.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
resigned  their  sees,  and,  through  the  influence 
of  Bishop  Gardiner,  Latimer  was  imprisoned 
for  a  short  timo  in  the  house  of  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester.  After  being  released  he  lived 
in  obscurity,  forbidden  to  preach,  or  to  come 
within  a  few  miles  of  London  or  of  his  old 
diocese,  and  in  1546  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  till  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI.  With  the  opening  of  King  Edward's 
reign  Latimor  began  to  preach  again,  refusing 
to  accept  his  old  bishopric,  since  he  felt  that 
his  true  mission  was  as  a  preacher.  People 
crowded  to  the  churches  to  hear  him,  and  ho 
often  preached  before  the  King,  who  was 
much  under  his  influence.  In  1553  King 
Edward  died,  and  Latimer  was  again  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  was  brought  to  trial  to  answer 
to  various  accusations  of  heresy.  He  was 
burnt  at  Oxford  with  Bishop  Ridley,  on  16th 
October,  1555. 

Latin  Church.    [Rome,  Church  of.] 

Latin  Gate,  St.  John  before  the, 
[6*.  Joannes  Evan,  ante  Port.  Lat.\ — A  fes- 
tival celebrated  on  May  6th,  the  anniversary 
of  the  supposed  deliverance  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  from  martyrdom.  It  is  related 
by  Tertullian  and  St.  Jerome  that  a  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  took  place  at  Ephesus 
under  Domitian,  and  that  St.  John  was  seized 
and  sent  to  Rome,  whore  he  was  cast  into  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  oil  before  the  Porta 
Latina.  When  released  ho  was  not  only  un- 
injured, but  seomod  to  be  endowed  "with 
renewed  health  and  strength.  He  was  accord- 
ingly  banished  to  Patmos.  The  legend  is  not 
mentioned  by  contemporary  authors ;  and  late 
criticism  places  the  sojourn  in  Patmos  much 
earlier  than  tho  reign  of  Domitian,  probably 
in  that  ot  Nero. 

Latin,  Servicb  in. — The  saying  of  tho 
prayers  and  services  of  the  Church  "in  a 


tongue  not  understanded  of  the  penpi 
one  of  the  first  subjects  to  which  the  Be 
of  the  sixteenth  century  turned  their  at 
In  fact  we  may  say  that  the  Beta 
Acts  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  vc 
fined  to  this.  The  Bible  was  tranik 
English,  and  set  up  in  churches;  the 
also  was  translated  into  English,  to  be  ft 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  by  the  a 
of  Latin  use,  except  in  universities  si 
places  of  learning. 

The  Roman  Church  is  professedly  n 
to  allow  the  Mass  to  be  said  in  other  ta 
languages,  though  Latin  is  not  the  a 
Thus  in  some  places  it  is  said  in  0 
others  in  Syriac,  in  Coptic,  and  in  S 
Latin  is,  however,  by  fax  the  most  c 
It  is  not  denied  that  the  public  won 
originally  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the 
nations ;  but  as  a  language  gradual! 
to  be  tho  vernacular,  as  Latin  did, tin 
was  unwilling  to  alter,  and  no  instsi 
record  of  a  change  in  this  respei 
allowed  by  the  Roman  Church,  thooj 
are  a  few  cases  where  newly  e 
nations  have  had  the  Mass  in  the 
lar.  The  Council  of  Trent  decs 
Mass  in  the  vernacular  to  be  "inex] 
The  reasons  given  for  this  prohib 
twofold.  First  it  is  alleged  that  tin 
rites  should  be  most  jealously 
lest  error  might  slip  in  unawares 
change,  tho  purity  of  doctrine  be 
gered,  or  the  reverence  of  the  peep] 
ished.  Secondly,  it  is  said  that  the  in 
of  language  in  all  lands  impresses  ■ 
shippers  everywhere  the  unity  of  the 
And  it  is  added  that  as  each  worship 
possess  a  translation  side  by  side  i 
Latin  formulary,  he  knows  what 
on. 

That  the  rendering  of  the  Latin 
vernacular,  however,  at  the  Reformat 
a  wonderful  impetus  to  an  intelliga 
the  Bible  and  the  Liturgy,  is  evidei 
student  of  history.  So  entirely  did 
mend  itself  to  the  English  nation,  tl 
the  nation  returned  for  a  while  to  th 
obedience  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  no 
was  made  to  take  away  the  Engfii 
though  at  first  the  translation  had  boa 
opposed  by  the  Roman  Church. 

Latitndinarians.— Bishop  Bi 

his  History  of  Hi*  Own  Times,  tim 
this  party  :  "  They  loved  the  const! 
the  Church  and  the  Liturgy,  and  et 
live  under  them,  but  they  did  not  ttt 
lawful  to  live  under  another  form.  1 
allowed  a  great  freedom  both  in  fl 
and  in  divinity,  from  whence  they  *• 
'Men  of  Latitude."'  The  Latitd 
derived  their  peculiar  tenets  from  the) 
of  Arminius  and  his  pupil  EpisropH 
University  of  Ley  den.  The  opinion 
two  were  introduced  into  — 
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▼enteenth  century.  One  great 
tudinarian  system  was  to  unite 
with  the  exception  of  Roman 
one  communion  ;  and  in  order 
t  John  Hales  writes  in  his  tract 
turgies  and  public  forms  of  ser- 
e  "  so  framed  as  that  they  ad- 
^articular  and  private  fancies, 
only  such  things  as  those  in 
itians  do  agree."    Again  in  the 

writes,  "  Remove  from  them 
gies)  whatever  is  scandalous  to 
1  leave  nothing  hut  what  all 
hus  to  please  the  Arians,  the 
Saviour  might  be  given  up,  and 
xl  revised ;  and  indeed  it  is  very 
what  part  of  the  Christian  faith 
f  this  system  were  to  be  adopted 
he  Church.  Among  the  more 
idinarians  were  Ghillingworth, 
Hales,  Theophilus  Gale,  John 
ot,  Cudworth,  Burnett,  Arch- 
►n,  and  in  more  recent  times 
d  Dean  Stanley.  Not  indeed 
1  points  would  agree  with  the 
on  of  Hales.  One  fundamental 
da  school  of  divines  is  the  all- 
Scripture,  explained  by  each 
f,  according  to  his  own  private 
ice  they  have  been  led  to  look 
m  of  the  Church  and  many  of 

little,  if  anything,  more  than 
ion.  Thus,  in  the  times  of  the 
looked  upon  Church  govern- 
as  then  the  great  controversy 

a  thing  in  itself  indifferent, 
on  is  expressed  by  Dr.  Arnold 
9n  the  Church  :  "  The  form  of 
t  is  fixed  by  law,  a  law  in  its 
y  man.  .  .  The  Church,  as 
vinely  appointed  government." 
illy,  the  same  writer  says :  "  The 
Christian  doctrine  consisted  in 
anding  that  Christ' s  death  had 
iesthoods,  sacrifices,  and  cere- 
j  time  to  come,  unimportant." 
e  in  one  all  who  are  striving 
d  fighting  against  evil,  is  a 
>bject ;  at  the  same  time  it 
mnbered  that  no  true  or  lasting 
okcd  for  by  the  giving  up  of 
and  convictions,  or  by  looking 
mere  matters  of  unimportant 

3storation,  in  1660,  this  school 
;ly  in  influence,  many  of  its 
aying  high  positions  in  the 
he  present  day  the  Latitudi- 
%  considerable  section  of  the 
rland,  many  of  their  number 
great  learning  and  piety. 

.  latreia,  "  service  "]. — A  word 
logy  to  the  service  and  worship 
i,  and  lawfully  offered  to  Him 
distinguished  in  the  Roman 


Catholic  Church  from  duliay  the  veneration 
paid  to  saints  and  angels ;  and  from  hyper dulia, 
the  special  veneration  due  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who  cannot,  however,  receive  latria, 
because  she  is  a  creature  of  God. 

Latrocinium.     [Ephesus,   Robber 
Council  of.] 

LatteivDay  Saints.    [Mormon.] 

Land,  William,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  born  October  7th,  1673,  at 
Reading,  where  his  father  was  a  clothier  in 
good  circumstances.  He  was  educated  till 
1589  at  the  Reading  Free  School,  where  he 
gave  promise  of  his  future  eminence.  Thence 
he  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in 
1600,  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1601  was  or- 
dained priest.  The  tone  of  Oxford  was  Cal- 
viniBtic,  but  Laud  was  under  the  influence  of 
Buckeridge,  and  through  a  course  of  studies 
based  on  the  Fathers,  the  Councils,  and  Eccle- 
siastical historians,  instead  of  the  system  of 
Geneva,  he  developed  views  on  baptism  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  which,  though 
in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  the  Anglican 
Reformed  Church,  ran  counter  to  the  Puritan 
theory,  -and  excited  the  charge  of  Popery.  In 
1605  Laud  solemnised  the  marriage  of  the 
Earl  of  Devon  and  Lady  Rich,  with  whom  the 
Earl  was  living  while  her  husband  was  still 
alive  ;  a  step  he  afterwards  deeply  mourned, 
observing  the  anniversary  as  a  fast,  and  allud- 
ing to  it  in  his  diary  as  "  my  cross  about  the 
Earl  of  Devon's  marriage.'"  He  was  given 
successively  the  livings  of  Stanford,  1607 ; 
North  Eilworth,  1608,  and  Cuckstone,  ex- 
changing the  latter  for  Norton  on  account  of 
ill-health,  from  which  he  suffered  much 
throughout  life.  He  had  previously  ex- 
changed North  Eilworth  for  the  living 
of  West  Tilbury,  in  Essex.  In  1611  he 
was  elected  President  of  St.  John's,  in 
spite  of  Abbot's  opposition.  By  Neile's  in- 
fluence he  was  appointed  one  of  King  James's 
chaplains,  and  in  1616  Dean  of  Gloucester. 
Here  Laud  attracted  notice  as  a  church  res- 
torer. The  authorised  externals  of  religion 
had  been  so  neglected  or  destroyed,  that 
Laud's  zeal  for  order  found  continual  occu- 
pation in  bringing  things,  as  the  King  said, 
44  to  a  pitch  of  reformation  floating  in  his  own 
brain."  His  acts  were  legal,  but  every  step 
from  Calvinism  was  held  to  be  a  step  towards 
Popery,  and  was  combated  accordingly. 
Laud's  opponents  did  not  recognise  his  wish 
to  defend  the  Church  equally  against 
Romanism  and  Calvinism,  nor  their  own  ten- 
dency to  ignore  the  Church's  teaching  while 
professing  to  be  its  members.  In  1617  he 
went  to  Scotland  with  the  King,  with  whose 
project  of  strengthening  the  Episcopal  Church 
Laud  sympathised,  though  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  it.  He  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Nov.  18th, 
1621,  and  made  visitations  of  the  diocese  in 
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1622  and  1625,  when  tho  fabric  and  service 
of  the  churches  received  his  care  and  pecu- 
niary help.  He  was  employed  to  combat 
Fisher  the  Jesuit  in  his  attempt  to  proselytise 
the  Countess  of  Buckingham,  and  though  in 
her  case  Laud's  arguments  were  only  tem- 
porarily successful,  they  confirmed  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  faith  and  remain  a  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  The  charge  of  Popery 
was  raised  against  Laud  from  his  restric- 
tions on  preaching,  the  relaxation  of  statutes 
against  Papists,  and  his  intimacy  with  Buck- 
ingham at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  match. 
He  had  powerful  enemies  in  the  Lord  Keeper 
Williams  and  Archbishop  Abbot;  their  in- 
fluence, however,  did  not  disturb  his  favour 
with  the  King  nor  with  Prince  Charles,  who, 
on  his  accession  in  1625,  appointed  Laud  to 
preach  on  the  opening  of  Parliament.  He 
was  also  called  upon  for  a  list  of  noted  clergy 
with  the  distinguishing  "  orthodox "  and 
"  Puritan "  to  each  name,  as  guide  to  tho 
King  in  the  customary  appointment  of  new 
chaplains,  and  was  made  secretary  to  the  com- 
mittee who  arranged  the  coronation  cere- 
monial. In  1626  Laud  was  raised  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  made  Dean 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  when  he  requested  the 
King  to  attend  the  prayers  as  well  as  sermon 
on  Sundays,  and  to  permit  the  service  to  con* 
tinue  uninterrupted  by  his  entrance.  Laud 
admitted  the  accusation  by  Parliament  that 
he  was  the  author  of  certain  of  the  King's 
speeches,  saying,  "  Being  commanded  to  tho 
.servico,  I  hope  it  shall  not  now  be  made  my 
crime  that  I  was  trusted  by  my  sovereign.'' 
He  was  deputed  to  issue  instructions  urging 
the  clergy  to  support  the  Loan  for  Denmark, 
and,  in  1628,  to  answer  the  remonstrance  from 
Parliament  that  alleged  increase  of  Popery  in 
Ireland,  the  secret  Romanism  of  himself  and 
Neile,  and  the  abuse  by  Buckingham  of  his 
many  offices.  Laud's  tone  in  the  reply  was 
not  conciliatory.  He  had  been  made  Privy 
Councillor  in  1627,  and  in  1628,  on  the  death 
of  Buckingham,  became  the  King's  foremost 
adviser,  and,  in  consequence,  the  numerous 
unpopular  measures  at  this  time  were  indis- 
criminately attributed  to  him.  He  was  trans- 
lated, July  15th,  1628,  to  the  See  of  London, 
and  his  instructions  to  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury in  reference  to  lecturers,  created  great 
discontent  among  the  Calvinists,  already  ex- 
asperated by  the  declaration  prefixed  to  the 
reprint  of  the  Thirty -nine  Articles,  which  tho 
House  of  Commons  protested  they  held  only 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  1630 
Laud  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  in  which  he  took  the  deepest 
interest  throughout  life.  He  caused  its  for- 
gotten statutes  to  be  searched  for  and  set  in 
order,  established  canon  ries  in  connection  with 
the  professorships  of  Hebrew  and  public  ora- 
tory, and  a  professorship  of  Arabic.  To  St.  John's 
College  he  added  a  new  quadrangle,  enlarged 


its  library,  and  built  a  new  one, 
it  with  a  great  number  of  vsin 
books,  and  manuscripts  in  mairj 
He  also,  in  1631,  set  on  foot  tin 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  1633  ] 
panied  the  King  to  Scotland.  1 
tions  conferred  on  the  Scotch 
honours,  only  increased  the  ill-1 
them,  and  the  Service  Book  with  O 
wards  drawn  up  by  them  in  cor 
with  Laud,  raised  a  storm  of  r 
1637,  which  culminated  in  1643  i 
nant.  Laud  succeeded  Abbot  as 
on  Sept  19th,  1633,  when  a  Ci 
was  also  twice  offered  him  t 
whether  as  bait  or  snare  is  not  del 
propriations  bought  by  the  "feoffie 
fiscated  to  the  Crown,  and  the  Bo 
was  reprinted  with  a  declaratk 
people  should  be  protected  in  1 
recreations  after  the  Sunday  sen 
measures  caused  a  great  outcry, 
bishop  commenced  a  metropolitk 
in  1634,  and  among  other  mean 
the  removal  of  the  sacramental  ta 
body  to  the  east  of  the  churches, , 
an  injunction  of  Queen  Ehsabi 
addition  of  a  railing  to  ensure 
longer  perverted  from  its  pecnlia 
of  parish  table  or  school  desk.  Hi 
that  the  Winchester,  Hereford,  i 
bury  Prebendaries  should,  by  boi 
the  altar,  "  make  due  reverence  1 
God,"  was  construed  as  a  belief 
stantiation,  of  which  Land  decli 
ceive  Transubstantiation  is  confi 
the  Real  Presence,  whereas  these 
difference."  As  in  1623-24  L 
the  clergy  throughout  the  couni 
pressure  of  subsidies,  so  he  now  • 
poverty  of  those  in  London.  Ii 
obtained  the  acceptance  of  the 
Articles  by  the  Church,  and  tin 
to  her  of  the  impropriations  1 
Crown,  Strafford  being  his  seakn 
The  Archbishop  enforced  strings* 
on  English  churches  and  military 
abroad,  and  endeavoured  to  at 
Church  all  those  who,  though  < 
French  parentage,  were  born  i 
From  1635  to  1636  Laud  held 
Lord  High  Treasurer.  Prynne.  B 
Burton  were,  in  1637,  brought 
Star  Chamber  for  seditions  m 
writings  and  sayings,  and  wat 
punished.  Laud  was  unfairly  as 
author  of  these  and  .other  Star  C 
High  Commission  sentence*.  1 
acquiescing  in  them  is  sufnewatij 
and  unjustifiable,  but  their  exesl 
was  in  keeping  with  the  intota 
those  times.  Laud's  temper  *■ 
his  manner  not  conciliatory,  M 
with  reference  to  opponents,  MI 
times  forborne  them  a  twehtl 
ther,"  and  with  Bishop  Hall  ■ 
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gonism  was  changed  into  friend- 
1637  Laud  thwarted  the  proselyt- 
le  of  the  Papal  party,  by  procuring 
on  of  Montague  and  Mathew  from 
He  enforced  an  arbitrary  censor- 
)  Press,  and  prohibited  the  impor- 
reneva  Bibles.  In  1640,  the  Duke 
on's  embassy  to  Scotland  having 
dth  Strafford  and  Laud,  advised  the 
Parliament.  After  a  short  and 
ssion,    occupied    with    complaints 

>  bishops,  it  was  dissolved  on  the 
nation  that  no  supplies  would  be 
r  the  suppression  of  the  Scotch 

The  Convocation  sitting  simul- 
▼oted  six  subsidies  and  framed 
canons,  including  the  "  Et  Cetera 
I  the  declaration  of  the  "Di vino 
Monarchy/'  These  canons,  and 
eir  author,  were  condemned  by  the 
Commons  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
1640,  as  "  confirming  the  unlawful 
ant  power  which  had  been  usurped 
lijesty's  subjects ; "  also  the  Scotch 
iers  denounced  Laud  as  the  prime 
e  pernicious  innovations  attempted 
nntry.  He  was  accused  of  high 
id  committed  to  the  custody  of 
As  the  Archbishop  left  Lambeth  , 
-rounded  by  hundreds  of  his  poor 
waiting  for  him,  and  praying  for 
turn.  In  Feb.,  1641,  he  was  sum- 
hear  the  fourteen  articles  of  im- 

which  in  his  address  he  said 
against  God  in  point  of  religion/ 

>  King  in  point  of  allegiance,  and 
»  public  in  point  of  safety  under 

and  protection  of  law."    He  was 

>  the  Tower,  where  Strafford  wa» 
jt ;  but  a  meeting  was  not  allowed, 
gave  his  farewell  blessing  to  his 
i  a  window  as  he  passed  to  cxecu- 
643  the  Primate's  jurisdiction  and 
were  sequestrated,  and  ten  articles 
he  charge  against  him.  His  trial 
ch  12th,  1644.     Prynne  had  seized 

and  Laud  had  for  reference  only 
of  the  twenty-one  packets  taken 

Prynne  put  a  mutilated  breviate 
ibishop's  diary  into  the  hands  of 

Laud  was  allowed  counsel,  and 
t>le  defence;  but  the  ordinance  of 
ras  passed,  Jan.  4th,  1645,  by  the 
c  peers,  and.  in  spite  of  a  pardon 
'  the  Kin?,  Laud  was  beheaded, 
645 — not  only  the  first  Archbishop, 
t  man  in  England  who  had  died  by 
ce  of  Parliament.  His  remains 
ed  in  the  Church  of  All  Hallows, 
id  transferred  in  1683  to  St.  John's 
ipel. 

[Canonical  Hours.] 

l,  John  de,  one  of  the  stoutest  up- 

the  privileges    of    the    Gallican 

lb  born  in  Normandy  in  1603,  was 


ordained  priest  in  1633,  and  became  D.D.  in 
1 636,  but  never  held  a  benefice.  He  lived  in  re- 
tirement, devoting  his  time  exclusively  to  lite- 
rature, and  died  in  Paris  in  1678.  He  created 
many  enemies,  as  he  criticised  the  Breviary 
and  denied  the  authenticity  of  many  of  the 
legends  about  the  saints.  He  made  himself  ob- 
noxious to  the  Pope  by  stating  that "  the  Pope 
had  no  power  to  break  through,  or  dispense 
with,  the  Canons  of  the  Councils ; "  and  to  the 
Dominican  order  by  writing  against  Thomas 
Aquinas.  In  1678  he  published  a  book  in  which 
he  accused  the  Pope's  Annates  of  committing 
simony,  and  confuted  the  Jesuit  Azorius, 
who  had  written  a  book  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  to  clear  them  from  the  impu- 
tation of  the  crime.  Copies  of  these  were 
seized  and  ordered  to  be  burnt,  but  Launoi 
continued  to  write.  His  chief  work  was  De 
Authoritate  Negantis  Arguments 

XriMira. — When  hermits  lived  in  cells  some 
little  distance  apart,  each  man  providing  for 
himself,  the  collection  of  cells  was  called  a 
laura ;  when  several  lived  under  one  roof, 
and  had  all  things  in  common,  their  dwelling 
was  called  a  canobium. 

Lavabo  ["  I  will  wash"].— The  first  words 
of  Psalm  xxv.  which  in  the  Roman  Missal  the 
priest  recites  while  the  acolyte  pours  water  on 
his  hands  after  the  oblation.  This  washing 
of  hands  is  mentioned  by  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem. There  is  great  variety  on  this  point  in 
the  old  English  rites ;  in  the  York  use  the 
washing  was  accompanied  by  a  verse  of  the 
fifteenth  Psalm,  the  Veni  Creator,  and  a 
prayer;  while  in  the  Sarum  use  a  prayer  only 
was  said. 

Lavacrom.    [Piscina.] 

Lavater,  Johann  Caspar,  born  at  Zurich 
in  1741,  was  the  son  of  a  physician.  He 
early  showed  a  depth  of  religious  feeling,  and 
determined  to  be  a  clergyman,  with  which 
view  he  travelled  in  1763  with  Fuseli,  the 
celebrated  painter,  to  study  theology  under 
Spalding  at  Barth,  in  Swedish  Pomerania. 
He  also  travelled  through  Leipsic  and  Berlin, 
and  returned  to  Zurich  in  1764.  Here  he 
attracted  some  notice  as  a  preacher ;  but  his 
reputation  was  chiefly  founded  on  the  publica- 
tion in  1767  of  his  Swiss  songs,  and  in  the 
following  year  Aussie  htm  in  die  Ewigkeit.  In 
1786  Lavater  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  his  native  city,  and 
held  the  post  till  his  death.  Having  very 
keen  powers  of  observation  and  discrimination 
of  character,  he  had  a  theory  that  physiog- 
nomy ought  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
science,  for  he  maintained  that  by  close  ob- 
servation men' 8  characters  could  be  discerned 
from  studying  their  faces.  He  published  this 
theory  in  1775  under  the  title  of  Physiognomic 
Fragments ;  but  in  after  years  he  abandoned 
many  of  his  ideas  as  fanciful.  The  mysticism 
which  gave  rise  to  these  opinions  formed  a 
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large  part  of  his  religious  belief;  he  bad  a 
firm  faith  in  the  manifestation  of  supernatural 
powers,  spiritualism,  and  anything  approach- 
ing the  miraculous.  Nevertheless  his  evident 
sincerity  and  piety  caused  him  to  be  held  in 
deep  veneration  among  his  congregation. 
Iavater  hailed  the  French  Revolution  with 
delight  at  first,  but  was  horror- struck  at  the 
excesses  committed,  and  especially  at  the 
murder  of  the  King.  He  was  wounded  at 
Zurich  in  September,  1799,  when  tending  the 
dying  soldiers  at  the  taking  of  the  city  by 
Massena.  After  much  Buttering  he  died  of 
the  wound  in  January,  1801. 


J.ti-w,  Camos.     [Cas 


i  Law.] 


Law,  William,  an  influential  religions 
writer,  was  bom  at  King's  Cliffe,  in  North- 
amptonshire, in  1686.  He  went  to  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  entering 
the  Church,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1711; 
but,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  on 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  was  obliged  to 
vacate  his  fellowship.  He  was  for  some  time 
tutor  of  sir.  Edward  Gibbon,  father  of  the 
historian.  In  1741  Hester  Gibbon,  sister  of 
his  pupil,  and  her  friend  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
determined  to  retire  from  the  world  and  de- 
vote themselves  to  charity  and  good  works. 
They  chose  Law  for  their  chaplain,  and  re- 
tired to  King's  Cliffe,  where  Law  spent  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  dying  in  1761. 
William  Law  was  the  author  of  many  works 
which  are  deeply  tinged  with  mysticism.  The 
best  known  is  A  Serieut  Call  to  a  Devon!  and 
Holy  Lift,  which  is  said  to  have  been  more 
high]  y  praised  than  any  other  practical  religious 
book  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pilgrim' i  Progrtu.  It  had  a  great  influenceon 
Dr.  Johnson  and  also  on  John  Wesley.  With 
the  latter  Law  was  at  one  time  on  very  friendly 
terms ;  but  a  rupture  occurred  between  them, 
and  in  later  life  law  was  an  anient  admirur 
)f  Jacob  Behkem  [q.v.].  Among  Law's  other 
works  are  TU  Way  to  KnoaUdgt,  Tht  Spirit 

Lawrence,  St.,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent saints  of  the  Church.  While  still 
very  young  he  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Pope  Siitus,  and  this  was  all  the  more  re- 
markable as  the  number  of  deacons  in  Rome 
at  that  time  never  exceeded  more  than  seven. 
Siitus  had  such  implicit  faith  in  him  that  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Church 
plate,  and  kept  an  account  of  the  money, 
which  charge  afterwards  proved  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  death.  In  the  year  268  A.D. 
the  Emperor  Valerian  sent  an  order  that  all 
Christians  were  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
Sixtus  was  the  first  to  be  soiled.  When 
Lawrence  returned  after  the  execution  of 
hia  master  he  gave  orders  for  the  gathering 
together  of  the  poor,  and  he  proceeded  to 
divide  the  Church  money  between  them,  and 
also  what  had  been   obtained   by  the   sale 


of  the  Church  plate.  Having  ssta 
self  by  this  act  that  there  m 
desecration  after  his  death,  he  osh 
for  his  sentence  of  death,  which 
would  be  passed  in  s>  few  days.  Tht 
of  Rome  ordered  that  St.  Lewreor* 
brought  before  him,  demanding 
Church  property  ah  a  old  be  given 
Emperor.  Lawrence  answered  t 
might  have  a  short  time  in  which  to< 

Erepare  his  treasons,  the  Govern 
e  obeyed.  He  was  allowed  tfa 
grace,  and  at  the  end  of  that  thai 
the  poor  people  whom  ha  had  reiki 
time  before.  The  Governor  was 
that  he  ordered  that  the  prisoner 
beaten  with  cords  and  then  slowly 
death  on  a  gridiron,  both  of  which  t> 
rigorously  carried  out.  The  n 
Churches  dedicated!  to  him  is  at 

Erove  the  veneration  in»which  his 
eld,  and  hia  day  [August  10th] 
kept  by  the  Eastern  and  Western 
since  the  fifth  century. 

LavmtM,  Archbishop   of  C 

a  Roman  monk,  who  sooceeded  Ai 

I   a.d.  604.     He  was  a  good  man,  a 

I   line  himself  nominated  him  as  hia 

I   but  hia  Primacy  was  not  a  prasp 

,   for,  upon  the  death  of  good  King 

1   Christianity  almost  expired  with  1 

prince   was   succeeded   by   his  so 

who  was  but  a  boy,  and  who,  on 

his  majority,  had  become  a  finises 

Amongst  other   instances   of  inus 

married  his  father's  wife,  and  fel 

up  by  declaring  against  Christisa 

Kplo  followed  their  prince's  mc 
vrence,  perceiving  that  neither 
nor  his  subjects  were  the  better  for 
I  strancea,  resolved  to  quit  Britain,  I 
I    Mellitus  and  Justos  into  Gaol,  A 
lately  been   expelled  by  the  Eas 
The  day  before  he  was  to  set  It 
I  saw  St.  Peter  in,  a  dream,  who  raj 
him  and  scourged  him  for  beinr  I 
'   both  of  St  Austin's  orders  and  si 
duty,  and  for  being  so   pusiuaaa 
dispirited  as  to  deeext  bis  Buck  ■ 
i   danger,  and    resign    it,    as    it  aet 
wolves.      This   dream   mads   *o  ■ 
impression  on  him  that  he  unseal 
1    tared  hia  resolution.     Ribald,  tat  I 
|  wise,    on  bearing  what  happaaat 
'  rence, wasstrangelyaflectedwnastl 
asked  Lawrence's  pardon,  and,  • 
himself  from   hie  scandalous  nasi 
recalling  Mellitus  and  Justus,  a* 
business    to    promote   the   inisrsx 
Christian  religion.      Lawrence  sU 
619. 

Lawrence.  Anti-Pope,  was  ant 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  GresM 
and    opposed    ?~   "~  '    "    J" 

,  after  / — "-  : 
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'  great  disorders  in  the  city  of 
iflion  was  left  to  Theodoric, 
oths,  who  was  in  favour  of 
Awrence  submitted,  and  was 
>f  Nocora;  but  afterwards 
ubles,  he  was  banished,  and 
520. 

era  in  the  Roman  Church  are 
f  monks  who  act  as  servants 
ry.  A  lay-brother  wears  a 
from  that  of  the  religious, 
)  choir,  nor  is  present  at  the 
i  not  in  any  orders,  nor  makes 
it  of  constancy  or  obedience, 
of  lay-brothers  began  in  the 
*,  at  the  Monastery  of  Vallom- 
»y  St.  John  Gualbert.  After- 
a  of  Hirsuage  and  the  Car- 
I  the  practice,  and  now  they 
d  in  most  religious  orders, 
?nedictines. 

-ies  are  also  lay-sisters,  who 
the  service  of  the  nuns  as  the 
for  the  monks. 

I. — Singing  men,  so  called  in 
the  cathedrals,  founded  or  re- 
ng  Henry  VIII.  In  general 
is  commensurate  with  that  of 
s. 

lUnion. — When  a  cleric  was 
gradation  and  deprivation  of 
educed  to  the  status  of  a  lay- 
rmitted  to  take  part  in  the 
it  was  as  a  layman  that  he 
The  term  has  been  incorrectly 
nt  to  Communion  in  one  kind. 

•8. — Laymen  admitted  in  the 
urch  to  take  a  share  in  the 
f  the  affairs  of  the  sick.  This 
lodern  times  first  introduced 
neva. 

priation. — An  ecclesiastical 
jh  in  the  hands  of  a  layman. 

[Laity.] 

*rs.     [Laity.] 

rs.     [Lay  Brothbrs.] 

of  Hands.   [Imposition  of 

—The  popular  name  given  to 
tion  of  the  Priests  of  the 
ed  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
led  in  1 832  in  the  College  of  St. 

The  objects  of  the  society 
its  own  members,  to  carry  on 
ntry  districts  and  in  foreign 
>  train  young  priests.  At  St. 
in  1660  there  were  twenty- 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century 

eighty-four.  During  the 
>n  many  were  massacred,  and 
led  and  their  property  confis- 
e  being  turned  into  a  prison 


for  women.  They  were  allowed  to  return  to 
France  under  Napoleon  I.,  and  under  the 
Restoration  a  house  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres  was 
granted  to  them. 

Tiftinmff      [Military  Orders.] 

Leaders.  —  All  Wesloyan  congregations 
are  divided  into  various  "  classes,"  over  each 
of  which  is  a  "  leader" — that  is,  a  member  of 
experience  and  recognised  personal  piety — 
who  must  see  all  members  of  his  class  at  least 
once  a  week,  inquire  into  their  spiritual  con- 
dition, ascertain  the  cause  if  they  are  absent 
from  the  class-meeting,  receive  their  offerings 
to  the  poor,  etc.  These  class-leaders  have 
great  influence,  as  they  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  are  resident,  and  therefore  become 
better  acquainted  with  their  people  than  the 
ministers.  No  person  can  be  admitted  into 
the  church  if  objected  to  by  the  class 
leaders.  The  leaders  of  the  female  classes 
are  females.  Once  a  quarter  the  leaders  meet 
together  and  are  examined  by  the  director  of 
their  circuit.  This  meeting  is  called  the 
4  Leaders  "  Meeting. 

League. — A  party  formed  in  France  in 
1576,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  for  defence  of 
the  Romish  religion.  The  first  who  laid  the  de- 
sign of  a  general  league  of  the  Papists  under 
another  head  than  the  King  was  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  whilst  he  was  at  the  Council  of 
Trent.  lie  represented  to  the  chief  men  of  that 
assembly,  and  by  them  to  the  Pope,  that  for 
the  maintaining  of  the  Romish  religion  it 
would  be  necessary  to  form  a  league  of  many 
princes  and  lords  (of  whom  the  King  of  Spain 
was  to  be  one),  and  the  Pope  protector  of  it, 
which  princes  so  leagued  were  to  choose  a 
head  whom  all  Romanists  should  be  bound  to 
obey.  This  design  being  approved  by  the 
Council,  they  were  about  to  choose  the  Duke 
of  Guise  as  head,  when  the  news  was  brought 
of  his  death.  The  Cardinal  kept  his  design 
in  view  however,  and  waited  patiently  for 
eleven  years  till  his  nephew,  the  young  Duke 
of  Guise,  should  be  old  enough  to  be  entrusted 
with  such  a  charge.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  again  propounded  his  scheme  to  the  Pope 
and  the  King  of  Spain,  who  both  agreed  to 
his  proposal,  though  actuated  by  different 
motives.  The  Pope  hoped  by  these  means  to 
exterminate  the  Protestants;  the  King  thought 
he  saw  in  it  the  means  of  gaining  advantage 
to  himself  out  of  the  disorders  which  the  League 
was  sure  to  produce  in  France,  "the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  died  before  the  enterprise  was 
completed,  but  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  unwill- 
ing to  quit  the  design,  and  therefore  in  1576 
caused  a  project  to  be  made  of  the  League, 
which  he  got  secretly  dispersed  amongst  the 
most  zealous  devotees,  or  those  who  were 
known  to  be  favourers  of  the  House  of  Guise. 
He  particularly  confided  in  the  Sieur  d'Hu- 
mieres,  Governor  of  Peronne,  who,  finding 
that  the  twelve  articles  of  which  the  League 
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consisted,  attacked  the  royal  authority  too 
openly,  made,  instead,  eighteen  other  articles, 
which  were  so  worded  that  the  League  should 
appear  to  be  designed  expressly  for  the  King's 
service.  The  substance  of  these  articles  was 
to  this  effect: — That  all  obedience  should  be 
rendered  to  the  King ;  that  they  promised  to 
maintain  the  exercise  of  the  Romish  religion ; 
that  the  nobility  and  gentry  should  either 
serve  in  person  or  provide  men,  horses  and 
arms;  and  that  the  clergy  and  commons 
should  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  League 
according  to  the  taxes  that  should  be  regulated 
for  that  purpose.  This  Act  was  signed  at 
Peronne  on  Feb.  13th,  1577,  by  nearly  two 
hundred  gentlemen  and  officers  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  their  example  was  soon  followed  in 
all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  the  States  of  the  kingdom 
assembled  at  Blois  prohibited  the  exercise  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  they  of  the  League 
proving  the  strongest  party  there.  But  the 
King  noticed  that  the  Leaguers  rather  endea- 
voured to  weaken  his  authority  than  to  crush 
the  Protestants,  and,  to  their  great  consterna- 
tion, declared  that  he  would  himself  be  master 
of  the  League.  But  in  1578  he  granted  the 
Protestants  the  Edict  of  Poictiers,  which  per- 
mitted them  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
Leaguers,  who  had  not  felt  strong  enough  to 
undertake  anything  with  the  King  at  their 
head,  declared  in  1581  that  they  would  have 
the  Duke  of  Guise  instead  of  Henry,  giving 
as  an  excuse  that  the  King  had  made  alliance 
with  the  King  of  Navarre,  which,  as  he  was  a 
heretic,  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  League. 
The  Duke  was  joined  by  a  separate  league 
formed  in  Paris,  and  called  the  Seize.  With 
them  to  help  him,  besides  his  own  party,  he 
drew  up  a  treaty  which  arranged  that  the  Car- 
dinal of  Bourbon  was  to  succeed  to  the  crown 
in  the  ovont  of  the  King  dying  without  child- 
ren. War  broke  out  in  1585,  and  the  King 
was  forced  to  revoke  the  Edict  he  had  made  in 
favour  of  the  Protestants.  In  1587  the  Pro- 
testant princes  of  Germany  raised  a  powerful 
army  to  assist  their  brethren  in  France,  but 
those  forces  were  defeated  and  obliged  to  re- 
tiro,  which  made  the  Leaguers  more  peremp- 
tory and  tyrannical  than  before.  In  July, 
1588,  the  King  published  the  Edict  of  Reunion, 
by  which  he  undertook  to  root  out  Protes- 
tantism from  France.  At  the  Assembly  of 
Estatos  at  Blois  the  King  perceived  that  the 
Duke  of  Guise  was  becoming  very  powerful, 
and  would  be  a  constant  source  of  anxiety. 
Ho  therefore  took  the  desperate  measure  of 
causing  both  the  Duke  and  his  brother  the 
Cardinal  to  be  put  to  death.  Their  death  in- 
furiated the  Leaguers,  and  the  quarrel  raged 
fiercely  till  Henry's  death  in  1 689.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  a  Protestant, 
who  of  course  met  with  most  determined  op- 
position from  the  members  of  the  League.  In 
the  following  year  this  opposition  resulted  in 
war,  and  the  battle  of  Ivry  proved  fatal  to 


the  League,  for  almost  all  its  i 
destroyed.  From  that  time  it  oa 
any  influence  over  the  fortune! 
but  was  not  formally  dissolved  till 
when  Henry  abjured  the  Protean 
and  was  reconciled  to  the  Church  < 

League  and  Covenant 

[Covenant.] 

Leander,  St.,  Bishop  of  Serin 
at  Carthagena  in  the  middle  of  tl 
tury.  The  piety  of  his  parents  ai 
inclination  made  him  retire  to  t 
while  young,  and  he  was  thence  re 
to  the  See  of  Seville,  one  of  the  i 
tant  in  Spain.  The  Visigoths  were 
masters  of  Spain,  where  Arianan 
under  their  protection.  To  uproot 
was  Leander's  great  aim  and  tin 
his  writings.  By  his  labour* 
several,  the  most  important  conqi 
sort  being  the  conversion  of  B 
eldest  son  of  Leovigild,  king  d 
goths.  This  conversion  drew  d 
lent  storm  on  the  Catholics,  aa 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  ow 
went  to  Constantinople  to  tfr 
Tiberius,  and  laid  the  case  of  ' 
lies  in  Spain  before  him,  beggii 
use  his  interest  with  LeovigDd 
peace  to  the  Church.  While  he 
errand  he  became  acquainted  wi 
the  Great,  then  a  deacon  of  the 
Rome,  and  this  acquaintance  ri] 
close  intimacy ;  this  meeting  w 
The  death  of  Tiberius  frustrated  al 
of  Leander,  for  his  successor,  Man 
busy  with  his  own  troubles  in  t 
attend  to  the  grievances  of  the  W< 
der,  therefore,  returned  to  Spaia, 
found  the  persecution  more  fierce 
and  Iieovigild,  fearing  the  some 
his  zeal,  banished  him  and  set 
bishops  in  585.  During  his  eiil 
two  books  against  the  Ariana,  i 
been  lost.  The  story  goes  that  h 
a  fit  of  remorse  at  having  ordsn 
Herminigild  to  be  put  to  death 
second  son  Reccared  into  Leander 
be  instructed  by  him.  However 
have  been,  when  Reccared  sort 
father  in  587,  he  abjured  Aril 
assisted  Leander  in  the  conveei 
heretical  subjects.  Leander  waa  I 
spirit  in  the  great  Council  of  Total 
which  the  King  and  Queen,  the  sd 
Court,  and  62  bishops,  Arian  ad 
were  present,  and  the  whole  \ti$ 
abjured  Arianism.  In  590  On 
made  Pope,  and  there  is  evideMi 
friendly  and  congratulatory  cor* 
between  him  and  Leander.  Iai 
couraged  by  his  success  against 
proceeded  to  govern  the  Chut* ' 
vigour,  and  to  inculcate  the  gt*ft 
the  gospel  both  by  disceurse  ad 


extant  of  his  a  letter  to  his 
na,  usually  called  St.  Leander'* 

it  turns  on  contempt  of  the 
'till  of  excellent  instructions  to 
ite  of  his  death  is  uncertain ; 
i  697,  others  as  600.  HU  name 
j  ninth  century  martyrologies, 
1  is  kept  in  the  Spanish  Church 

or  IiOCtn,im.— Tho  desk  or 
urcb  or  cathedral  from  which 
Holy  Scripture  are  read.  For- 
nphons  and  gospels  were  sung 
They  stand  at  the  west  end 
racing  the  congregation.  They 
brass,  and  are  frequently  made 
an  eagle,  probably  on  account 
3eing  the  symbol  of  St.  John. 
sod  in  foreign  churches  for  the 
the  service,   but  not  for    the 

ry.— This  word  in  the  Roman 
eh  is  applied  to  the  book  con- 
ssages  of  Scripture  used  in  the 
if  late  years  sometimes  applied 
if  Lessons  in  the  Prayer  Book. 

*  Headers. — An  inferior  order 
ituted  in  the  third  century.  In 
i  they  were  ordained  with  im- 
inds :  in  others  they  were  ad- 
ir  office  by  the  bishop's  putting 
>  their  hands  with  the  words : 
nok  and  be  thou  a  reader  of  the 

which  office,  if  thou  fulfil  faith- 
tably,  thou  shalt  have  part  with 
inister  the  Word  of  God;" 
•re  they  simply  received  the 
nission.  Men  of  high  worldly 
ime.  filled  the  office,  and  there 

of  its  having  been  held  by 
le  parents  had  dedicated  them 
:e  of  God,  hoping  that  they 
irds  rise  to  higher  offices  in  the 

.—Before  the  Reformation  this 
ven  to  persons  who  were  sp- 
1  lectures,  chiefly  on  the  School- 
u,  Universities.  From  thwso  they 
he  monasteries,  and  eventually 
:  where  they  received  a  stipend 
althymember  or  from  voluntary 
under  the  licence  of  the  bishop, 
reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth  the 
1  many  lectureships,  but  there 
ict ion   respecting  the   office  of 

1604,  when  Archbishop  Ban- 
lirections  for  their  conduct.  In 
persons  were  legally  empowered 
■npropriationa  belonging  to  lay- 
end  the  proceeds  in  providing 
wrishes  where  the  clergy  wero 

to  preach.  TJiis  led  to  abuses, 
often    appointed     unorthodox 


I  preachers,  and  in  1633,  Archbishop  Laud 
|  procured  a  Bill  appropriating  the  money  for 
the  King's  use,  as  it  had  been  misused  by 
appointing  a  violent  Puritan  to  St  Antholin's 
Church,  London,  where  no  preacher  was  re- 
quired. (This  church  having  been  pulled 
down,  and  the  parish  incorporated  with  that 
of  St.  Mary's,  Aldermary,  lectures  are  now 
given  in  the  latter  church.)  In  1637  he 
went  further,  and  ordered  that  all  lecturers 
should  Bay  the  Common  Prayer  in  hood  and 
surplice,  which  they  refused  to  do.  During  the 
Commonwealth  they  were  favoured  and  in' 
creased  in  numbers,  but  after  the  Restoration 
a  heavy  blow  was  inflicted  on  them  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  Lecturers  of  parishes 
are  now  generally  elected  by  the  vestry  or 
principal  inhabitants.  Several  lectures  have 
been  founded  by  private  individuals,  as  Lady 
lloyer's  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom ;  the  Boyle, 
at  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall;  Bampton,  at 
Oxford  ;  and  Hulsean,  at  Cambridge. 

Lee,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  Orientalist  and  Iin, 

guiat,  was  born  at  Lougnor  in  Shropshire  in 

1783.     He  was  educated  at  a  charity  school 

in  that  village  and  at  the  age  of  12  wasapprsn- 

i  ticed  to  a  carpenter  and  joiner.     In  1700  he 

determined  to  learn  Latin,  and  though  only 

earning  seven  shillings  a  week,  contrived  to 

I  buy  books  for  the  purpose.    He  soon  added 

I   Greek,    Hebrew,     Chaldee,    Syriac,   Arabic, 

Persian,  French,  German  and  Italian.     Arch- 

I   deacon  Corbet!  found  out  his  studious  habits 

<   and  lent  him  books.      In  1810  Lee  became 

master   of    Bowdler's    foundation   school    in 

-   Shrewsbury,  andin  1813  he  went  to  Queen's 

,  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of 

1   B.A.  in  1817.     He  was  ordained,  and  in  1810 

became  Arabic  Professor  at  Cambridge,  and 

Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Canon  of 

Bristol  in  1831.     Halle  University  conferred 

on  him  the  title  of  D.D.  unsolicited  in  1822, 

and  Cambridge  in  1833.    He  died  Rector  of 

Barley  in  Hertfordshire  in  1861. 

Among  the  more  important  of  Dr.  Lee's 
numerous  works  are: — Hebrew  Grammar; 
Travel*  of  John  fiatuta,  translated  from  the 
Arabic  ;  The  Book  of  Job,  tramlaUd  from  the 
original  Hebrew;  Hebrew,  Chaldaie  and 
English  Lexicon ;  Event*  and  Timet  of  the 
Vition*  of  Daniel  and  St.  John,  etc.  He  also 
translated  the  Bible  into  Syriac,  Malay,  Per- 
sian, Hindustani,  Coptic  and  Arabic,  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

IiOgatAH.  —  Ambassadors  sent  by  the 
Pope  to  foreign  Churches.  The  name  is  of 
classical  origin,  and  was  first  applied  to  the 

Eovernors  of  the  provinces  composing  the 
ingdom  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  B.C.  27. 
The  name  was  afterwards  given  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Pope  who  attended  the  first 
Councils  in  the  East.  Legates  are  of  three 
kinds  :  (1)  Legati  a  latere,  "  from  the 
side  "  of  the  Pope,  who  are  always  cardinals, 
with  power  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pope 
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himself,  and  who  have  authority  over  all 
other  legates.  (2)  Legati  nati,  whose  office 
was  hereditary,  and  to  which  class  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  considered  to  belong ;  the  power  of  this 
class  was  very  limited,  and  the  office  came  to 
be  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  title.  (3) 
Legati  missi,  or  Nuncii  apostoliei,  who  were 
endowed  with  absolute  authority  in  the 
matter  for  which  they  were  employed,  though 
the  authority  went  no  further.  The  insti- 
tution underwent  a  reform  in  the  time  of 
Leo  X.,  but  more  changes  came  with  the 
German  Reformation,  when  three  new  nuncia- 
tures were  established  at  Cologne,  Lucerne 
and  Brussels,  in  addition  to  those  which 
already  existed  at  Warsaw  and  Vienna.  The 
Englishmen  who  have  filled  the  office  of 
Papal  Legates  are  Archbishop  William,  1127; 
Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  1139;  Theo- 
bald, Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1 150 ;  Roger, 
Archbishop  of  York,  1164;  Thomas  Becket, 
1166;  Archbishop  Richard,  1174;  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin,  1186;  William  Longchamp, 
1190;  Archbishop  Hubert,  1195. 

Legends  ["things  to  be  read"]. — A 
legena  was  originally  a  book  used  in  the 
old  Romish  churches  containing  the  lessons 
that  were  to  be  road  at  Divine  Service. 
Hence  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs 
came  to  be  called  legends,  because  chapters 
were  to  be  read  out  of  them  at  matins 
and  in  the  refectories  of  the  religious 
houses.  In  the  first  century  the  legends 
were  not  mere  stories,  but  had  a  historical 
character.  Thus  the  Acta  Martyrum  and  Acta 
Sanctorum,  Eusebius's  book  on  the  martyrs  of 
Palestine,  etc.,  are  more  or  less  authentic; 
but  at  a  later  period  the  legends  be- 
came a  mass  of  fiction.  The  first  strong 
example  of  this  degeneracy  is  the  Golden 
Legend,  a  collection  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  composed  by  James  de  Varase — better 
known  as  John  do  Voragine — Vicar-general 
of  the  Dominicans,  and  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Genoa  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. This  legend  consists  of  177  chapters, 
each  treating  of  a  saint  or  a  festival.  It  was 
very  popular,  and  remained  so  for  200  years, 
was  translated  into  several  languages,  and 
passed  through  many  editions;  but  is  full 
of  ridiculous  and  romantic  stories,  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  themselves  acknowledge. 
On  this  book  was  modelled  Capgrave's  Leyenda 
Anglice,  a  work  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
printed  by  Caxton.  The  Roinan  Breviary 
abounds  in  logends  of  saints,  which  every 
priest  is  bound  daily  to  peruse.  Alban 
Butler's  English  Work,  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
contains  legends  of  over  1,500  saints.  For 
the  work  compiled  by  the  Bollandists,  see 
Acta  Sanctorum. 

Legion,  The  Thundering. — The  name 
given  to  a  legion  of  Christian  soldiers  in  the 
army  of  Marcus  Aurelius.     Eusebius,  on  the 


authority  of  Apollinarius  and  Total 
lates  that  the  reason  for  this  name  i 
when  Marcus  was  inarching  agai 
Marcomanni  in  174,  his  army  were 
in  a  narrow  pass  of  the  Alps,  soma 
the  enemy  and  suffocated  by  thirst 
Christians  fell  on  their  knees  and  p 
God  and  were  answered  by  mi 
showers  of  rain,  accompanied  by  1 
which  refreshed  them  and  frightea 
enemies.  On  the  victorious  return  of 
to  Rome  he  called  the  Christian  Legi 
Thundering  Legion,"  and  ceased  to  p 
them.  This  is  shown  by  Neander 
mixture  of  truth  and  fiction.  It  it 
from  the  statements  of  Christian  tad 
authors,  and  from  the  reliefs  of  the  « 
Marcus  Aurelius  in  Rome,  that  vi 
soldiers  were  in  difficulties  they  i 
lieved  by  a  shower  of  rain;  which  th 
tians,  of  whom  there  probably  wer 
in  the  army,  ascribed  to  God,  a 
heathens  to  Jupiter ;  but  it  has  ben 
that  the  twelfth  of  the  Roman  Lee 
borne  the  name  "  Thundering  Legion 
time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  i 
there  was  no  Christian  persecution!  { 
at  that  time,  for  that  at  Lyons  took  pi 
years  afterwards. 

Legitimation.— According  tot) 

Law  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  1 
Law  of  all  countries  in  Continental 
children  born  before  wedlock  are 
legitimate  by  a  subsequent  marriag 
vided  that  at  the  time  of  birth  the 
were  free  to  marry,  and  that  no  legal 
stood  in  the  way.  If,  for  instance,  1 
born  is  the  child  of  adultery,  no  sa 
marriage  can  in  any  case  make  it  la. 
By  the  common  law  of  England, 
born  out  of  wedlock  cannot  be  legiti 
any  subsequent  marriage,  but  are  Ok 
all  their  lives  and  incapable  of  is 
The  decision  of  the  Council  of  noblei 
Merton  in  1236,  when  requested  to 
the  English  law  on  this  point,  was, 
leges  Anglia  nmtari.' 
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Gottfried  Wart 
b.  1646,  d.  1716].— One  of  the  most 
ul  scholars  that  ever  lived ;  born  at 
died  at  Hanover.  In  his  philosopk 
forth  the  theory  of  monads %  i.e.  suaph 
pounded  substances,  without  figure* 
exterior,  without  divisibility,  by  Hi 
gation  of  which  all  bodies  are  foil 
into  which  they  may  be  again  I 
[Materialism.]  These  monads  HI 
things,  indestructible,  and  of  t«i 
those  destitute  of  consciousness,  bat 
ing  an  internal  activity  which  he  f 
ception ;  and  those  possessing  conei 
which  are  souls.  The  difference  bat 
higher  and  lower  intelligences  drtj| 
the  degree  of  this  consciousness,  u 
monad   is    God.      Now,  inawmaA 
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d  and  body,  the  joint  action  has 
?d  for.  Descartes  taught  that 
ugh  the  direct  assistance  of 
e,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that 
xiy  are  distinct  machines,  work- 
>ntly,  though  simultaneously, 
dished  harmony,  arranged  by 
He  illustrated  this  by  two 
anged  the  one  to  point  to  the 

•  to  strike.  And  so  he  thought 
d  determines  to  act,  the  body, 

pre-arranged  by  God,  sets  in 
essary  mechanism.  But  the 
ed  work  of  Leibnitz  is  his 
>lished  in  1700.  In  this  he 
.  his  "  optimism" — the  doctrine, 
a,  that  out  of  all  the  systems 
ed  themselves  to  the  infinite 
'  God  as  possible,  He  selected 
»  the  existing  universe  that 
most  perfect  both  morally  and 
*he  existence  of  evil  is  not  in- 
;h  the  general  perfection  of  the 
)ut  is  a  necessary  consequence 
ess  of  created  beings.  In  the 
d  and  evil  in  creation,  this  pre- 
infinitely  greater  on  the  former 

be  seen  to  be  so  at  the  last. 
Leibnitz  fill  46  vols,  but  do  not 
y  the  whole  of  his  manuscripts. 

•f  Bishopric  op. — Formed  by 
ieodore  [q.v.]  in  680,  to  supply 
the  great  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
I  as  Worcester,  cut  off  by  him 
of  Lichfield.  He  consecrated 
ie  first  bishop  of  this  new  See. 
i  death  in  691  this  See  was 
by  Wilfred   [q.v.]   of    York, 

•  705,  when  it  was  reunited  to 
they  were  again  divided  in  737. 
ster   became  merged  in   Dor- 

ttCH  ESTER.] 

,  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
1611.  He  was  educated  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  and  after- 
burgh  ;  subsequently  he  spent 
i  France,  and  was  licensed  in 
in  is  try,  with  the  charge  of  the 
vbattle,  near  Edinburgh.  Hia 
been  greatly  misrepresented, 
ow  been  proved  that  he  was 
earnest  in  his  work,  striving 
)mote  peace  and  unity  in  the 
■efusing  to  take  part  more  than 
t  in  the  controversies  which 
.  men's  thoughts.  This  was 
arkable  as  his  father  was  one 
*t  fanatics  in  the  cause  of  Pro- 
id  had  brought  up  his  son  in 
•ps.  Robert  Leigh  ton  remained 
for  eleven  years ;  but  in  1652 
1  to  London  to  defend  the  con- 
Scottish  ministers  who  had 
ed  for  supporting  the  Royalist 
procured  their  release,  and 
)• 


returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
When  Charles  II.  took  steps  for  introducing 
Episcopacy  into  Scotland,  he  nominated  Leigh- 
ton  to  the  bishopric  of  Dumblane,  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow, 
in  1671.  But,  finding  that  his  opinions  were 
more  in  favour  of  moderation  than  those  of 
other  bishops,  who  looked  on  him  in  conse- 
quence with  suspicion,  he  resigned  his  See 
in  1674,  and  retired  to  Sussex,  to  the  house 
of  his  sister,  where  he  spent  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life.  He  died  in  London  in  February, 
1684,  having  come  up  to  town,  at  the  request 
of  some  friends,  to  hold  a  discussion  with 
Lord  Perth  on  religious  matters ;  but  was 
buried  in*  a  chapel  at  Horsted-Keynes,  his 
sister's  residence. 

The  writings  of  Leigh  ton  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  in  English  theology.  We 
have  heard  a  great  Church  dignitary  say  of 
his  Commentary  on  St.  Peter ,  that  it  is  "  Cal- 
vinism purged  of  all  its  imperfections." 
Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection  consists  almost 
entirely  of  expansions  and  commentaries  on 
the  teaching  of  this  saintly  man.  Several 
editions  of  his  works  have  been  published, 
and  there  is  a  very  charming  life  of  him  by 
C.  F.  Secretan. 

Leipsig,  Disputations  op. — In  1519  a 
discussion  was  held  at  Leipsig  between  John 
Eck  on  the  one  hand,  and  Luther  and  Carl- 
stadt  on  the  other,  which  lasted  from  June 
27th  to  July  1 3th.  During  the  first  week  Eck 
and  Carlstadt  disputed  about  free  will ;  in  the 
second,  Eck  and  Luther  concerning  the  Pope's 
supremacy;  and,  in  the  third,  on  repentance, 
purgatory,  indulgences,  and  priestly  absolution. 
No  decision  was  come  to,  but  the  discussions 
won  many  friends  for  Luther,  as  John  Cella- 
rius,  Prince  George  of  Anhalt,  and  others, 
and  it  gave  a  new  impulse  to  Melancthon. 

A  second  discussion  took  place  at  Leipsig 
in  1631,  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
divines.  It  lasted  from  March  3rd  to  23rd. 
They  discussed  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
set  forth  an  exposition  of  their  differences  ; 
but  it  led  to  no  important  result. 

Leland,  John,  D.D. — A  well-known  con- 
troversialist against  unbelief,  was  born  at 
Wigan,  of  a  Presbyterian  family,  in  1691. 
He  was  educated  in  Dublin,  where  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1716,  in  which  situation  he  remained  till 
his  death  in  1766.  He  first  appeared  as  an 
author,  1733,  by  publishing  an  answer  to 
Tindall's  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation. 
In  1737  appeared  The  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  written  against  Dr. 
Morgan's  Moral  Philosopher.  But  his  best 
work,  one  which  is  still  used,  is  A  View  of  the 
Principal  Deistical  Writers  of  England  in  the 
Last  and  Present  Century, 

Le  Maitre,  Louis  Isaac,  born  in  Paris, 
March  1613,  was  ordained  priest  in  1648,  and 
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became  Director  of  Port  Royal.  He  adhered 
to  the  doctrines,  of  the  Jansenists,  and  was 
therefore  hated  by  the  Jesuits,  who  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  the 
Bastile,  and,  after  his  release,  compelled  him, 
by  their  persecution,  to  retire  to  fcomponne, 
where  he  died  in  1684.  Of  his  numerous 
works  the  most  important  is  his  translation 
of  the  Bible,  much  of  which  was  written 
during  his  confinement  in  the  Bastile. 

Lent,  a  Saxon  term  signifying  Spring, 
is  the  mime  given  to  the  40  weekdays  pre- 
ceding the  Easter  Festival,  which  are  observed 
as  a  special  season  of  fasting  and  prayer.  It 
is  probable  that  a  Fast  of  some  duration  pre- 
vious to  the  commemoration  of  Our  Saviour's 
Resurrection  was  kept  from  a  very  early  date, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  its  original  dura- 
tion was  very  considerably  less  than  40  days. 
Giving  a  somewhat  restricted  interpretation  to 
the  words,  "  The  days  will  come  when  the 
bridegroom  shall  betaken  away  from  them,  and 
then  shall  they  fast  in  those  days,"  the  early 
Christians  sought  to  fulfil  them  by  fasting 
from  the  afternoon  of  Good  Friday  to  the 
morning  of  the  Resurrection  Day,  and  this 
space  being  about  forty  hours  was  termed 
Tessarakoste  or  Quadragesima.  As  time  went 
on  additional  days  were  added,  in  some  Churches 
more,  in  some  less ;  but  the  two  original  days 
w  ere  more  strictly  observed  than  the  rest.  The 
precise  number  of  40,  it  is  curious  to  observe, 
was  not  selected  till  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  although  the  Fast  was  called  the 
Quadragesimal  Fast.  Not  only  did  the  length 
of  the  Fast  vary  in  different  Churches,  but 
the  modes  of  observing  it  were  many.  Some 
made  it  last  three  weeks,  some  six,  some 
seven;  somo  excluded  Saturdays  as  well  as 
Sundays  from  the  days  they  observed.  Again, 
some  abstained  from  all  living  creatures;  others 
only  from  flesh :  some  would  eat  dry  bread  only, 
and  others  not  so  much  as  that.  Some  fasted 
a  certain  number  of  hours  in  each  day,  and 
then  ate  any  kind  of  meat ;  others  regarded 
the  whole  day  as  a  kind  of  abstinence. 

When  the  original  space  of  40  hours  had 
been  departed  from,  it  was  natural  that  the 
duration  of  the  Fast  should  come  before  long 
to  approximate  with  the  40  days  of  our 
Saviour's  Fasting  and  Temptation,  the  40 
days  spent  by  Moses  and  Elijah  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  40  days*  grace  given  in  the 
preaching  of  Jonah  to  Nineveh.  The  name 
*•  quadragesima  "  would  also  have  influence  in 
determining  the  length  of  the  season;  and 
considerations  of  the  worth  and  utility  of  a 
special  time  of  prayer  and  self-denial  spread 
over  several  weeks  would  exercise  their 
weight.  A  particular  reason  for  the  Lenten 
Fast  was  found  in  the  custom,  which  gradually 
prevailed  among  the  majority  of  Christians, 
of  communicating  chiefly,  and  in  many  cases 
only,  at  Easter;  it  was  hoped  that  there 
would    be    less    danger    of    communicating 


undevoutly  and  inconsiderately  if  thea 
were  appointed  for  prayer  and  futa 
almsdeeds,  and  other  religious  exercm 
besides  being  a  marked  occasion  for  tl 
ticipation  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
was  also  a  fixed  and  solemn  time! 
admission  of  catechumens  to  haptiaa  < 
penitents  to  absolution :  in  both  cm 
propriety  of  a  previous  season  of  aU 
pline  was  obvious.  From  the  pnd 
abstinence  at  this  season  there  natural 
lowed  the  exercise  of  active  charity aai 
will,  and  this  not  only  in  private  ufeb 
in  public  matters — e.g.,  the  infliction  < 
poral  punishment  and  of  torture  ven 
dieted  by  the  imperial  laws  during  then 
While  the  conditions  of  modern  til 
der  it  impossible  for  the  majority  of] 
to  observe  Lent  with  the  same  id 
which  was  possible  in  days  gone  1 
annual  occurrence  of  the  season  as  t 
nised  time  for  the  curtailment  of  h 
for  more  frequent  acts  of  worship,  ft 
liberal  almsgiving,  for  more  thoronj 
examination  and  confession  of  sin,  l 
in  many  cases  of  very  great  help  and 
ance  to  the  servant  of  God. 

Leo  I.v  Pops,  commonly  called  I 
and  Leo  the  Great,  was  born  in  To 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  wa 
deacon  when  he  was  sent  for  from  j 
440  to  become  Bishop  of  Borne  in  si 
to  Sixtus  III.  At  this  time  tke 
Church  was  troubled  by  the  Kestorii 
of  Africa  ruined  by  the  Vandals,  and 
the  West  disturbed  by  the  Manicha 
Pelagians.  Soon  after  his  elevation  I 
controversy  with  Hilary,  Bishop  a 
who  had  deposed  Chelidoniua  of  B 
whom  Leo  reinstated  in  his  see.  (Hi 
Ahles.    Cheudon  ius.1      In  444  La 
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Council  against  the  Manichaeans,  «h 
were  condemned,  and  this  ecctarissti 
sure  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperoi 
tinian  III.  He  made  use  of  Pfo 
Aquitaine  to  confute  the  errors  of  tl 
gians,  and  appointed  him  his  secretsr? 
meantime  Eutychus  had  published  m 
and  was  condemned  in  a  Synod  heal 
Btantinople  in  448 ;  but  he  got  hisdod 
proved  at  the  Robber  Council  or  1 
q.v.]  in  449 ;  Leo  made  the  seal 
"  uncil  void  by  another  held  the  ami 
Rome.  [Euttchus.J  In  451  ml 
General  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  «1 
Pope's  Legate  presided,  and  in  vka 
celebrated  letter  to  Flavian.  Bishop d  J 
was  accepted  "as  the  voice  of  Pjfc 
allowed  to  be  the  orthodox  defmitial 
doctrine  concerning  the  person  of 
By  one  of  the  canons  drawn  o 
Council  it  was  ordered  that  the  ■ 
Constantinople  should  enjoy  eqnal  f 
with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  noA 
respective  jurisdictions  being  dtjfiasjj 
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chates  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  being 
der  that  of  Constantinople.    The  Pope 
ed  loudly  against  this  canon,  bat  never - 
it  was  passed.    The  following  year, 
haying  lost  a  great  battle  in  Gaul, 
through  Italy,  ravaging  the  country 
rent.  As  he  was  drawing  near  to  Rome, 
nt  out  to  meet  him,  and  made  such  an 
sion  on  him  by  his  discourse,  that  he 
ded  him  to  return  to  his  country.     His 
asked  him  what  made  him  comply  with 
U  of  a  priest?  and  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
bat,  whilst  Leo  was  talking  to  him  he 
nan  standing  by  his  side  in  an  episcopal 
threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  refused  to 
■e  advice  given  him. 
was  accused  by  some  of  not  approving 
audi  of  Chalcedon,  and  of  favouring 
rtrines  of  Eutychus;  he  wrote  to  tho 

■  to  clear  himself  of  the  accusation,  and 
the  Emperor  Marcian,  to  ^Eudoxia  and 
ria.  Genaeric,  having  been  called  in 
kxxia,  the  widow  of  Valentinian,  landed 
nouth  of  the  Tiber  in  455,  took  Borne, 
re  it  up  to  the  pillage  of  his  soldiers  for 
days ;  but  Leo  prevailed  upon  him  not 
1  the  city,  and  saved  three  of  the  prin- 
hurches  from  being  plundered.  He 
monastery  near  to  the  basilica  of  St. 
ind  he  appointed  some  of  the  Roman 

whom  he  called  Cubicularii,  to  take 
the  sepulchres  of  the  Apostles.  He  is 
have  introduced  the  clause,  hoc  sanctum 
mm,  into  the  canon  of  the  Mass.  He 
461.  Du  Pin  says  "  that  the  Church 
e  never  appeared  in  more  true  great- 
d  less  pride  than  in  the  time  of  this 
nd  never  was  a  Bishop  of  Rome  more 
od  and  considered,  and  never  was  that 
tnaged  with  more  humility,  charity, 
cretion. "  His  writings,  especially  his 
t  and  Epistles  y  are  invaluable  for  the 
of  the  times.  His  works  were  published 
I  in  1675  by  Father  Quesnel,  and  his  ser- 
•exe  translated  into  French  by  the  Abbe 
egarde  in  1701.  Dean  M  Oman's  criti- 
his sermons  is:-- "  Brief,  simple,  severe; 
t  fancy,  without  metaphysic  subtlety, 
t  passion.  It  is  the  Roman  Censor 
verting  with  nervous  majesty  on  the 
if  the  people:  the  Roman  Praetor 
kg  the  law  and  delivering  with  au- 
the  doctrine  of  the  faith.  They  are 
■fly   Christian — Christian  as  dwelling 

exclusively  on  Christ,  His  Birth, 
anon,  His  Resurrection :  only  polemic 

■  called  upon  by  the  prevailing  contro- 
to  assert  with  especial  emphasis  the 
Deity  and  the  perfect  Manhood  of 


satins  of  Bymantiiun,  or  Leon- 

llerOSOlyxnitan'as.— A  rhetorician 

)olar  at  Byzantium,   who  afterwards 

the  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jeru- 

The  dates  of  his  life  are  uncertain, 


especially  as  he  has  been  confounded  with 
others  of  the  same  name;  but  it  appears  that 
his  chief  work,  Be  Sect  is,  was  written  about 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  He  also  wrote  a 
treatise  Contra  Nestorianos  et  Eutychiano$y 
which  throws  light  on  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  Monophysite  controversies. 


I,  Convent  of,  situated  on  an  island 
opposite  Cannes,  was  founded  about  a.d.  400, 
by  St.  Honorat,  Archbishop  of  Aries.  The 
monks  of  the  monastery  which  he  built  be- 
came very  numerous,  and  had  great  influence 
over  the  Church  of  Southern  "France  for  some 
centuries.  Its  discipline  afterwards  relaxed, 
and  Gregory  the  Great  gave  orders  for  its 
reformation.  Its  riches  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  island  was  many  times 
attacked  by  plunderers — by  the  Arabs,  Sara- 
cens, and  Genoese.  Nevertheless  it  still 
remained  very  wealthy,  and  Pope  John  XXII. 
and  his  successors  gave  it  away  in  commendam, 
in  order  to  got  possession  of  its  wealth. 
Finally  in  the  fifteenth  century,  being  too 
weak  to  retain  its  independence,  it  was  united 
to  the  Benedictine  Congregation  of  Monte 
Cassino.  The  abbey  has  since  been  secu- 
larised and  the  island  sold. 

IiesUe,  Charles,  one  of  the  Nonjuror 
divines.  He  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1650,  the 
son  of  John  Leslie,  who  was  Bishop  success- 
ively of  the  Isles  in  Scotland,  and  of  Raphoe 
and  Clogher  in  Ireland.  Charles  Leslie  went 
to  Enmskillen  School,  and  afterwards  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  took  his  degree, 
came  to  London  to  the  Temple,  and  became 
a  barrister  for  ten  years.  He  then  took  Holy 
Orders,  at  the  age  of  30,  and  became  curate 
at  Glaslough,  where  the  family  estate  was. 
Here  he  married  Miss  Griffith,  daughter  of 
the  Dean  of  Ross,  and  a  few  years  later  was 
mado  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Connor. 
At  the  Revolution  he  declined  to  take  the 
oath  to  King  William,  was  deprived  of  his 
preferment,  and  came  to  London,  where  he 
officiated  as  private  chaplain  to  the  second 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  was  a  frequent  preacher 
at  the  various  places  where  the  Nonjurors 
worshipped  [Nonjurors],  and  was  also  much 
resorted  to  as  a  casuist.  He  never  from  that 
time  took  any  regular  cure.  He  lodged  at 
the  house  of  a  Quaker,  and  thus  acquired  a 
full  knowledge  of  that  sect ;  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  William  Penn,  and  won  over 
several  members  of  the  body  to  the  Church. 
He  was  fond  of  country  sports,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  light  literature  and 
popular  topics  of  the  day,  was  very  popular 
with  his  acquaintance,  and  always  exercised 
his  influence  to  the  allaying  of  religious 
bitterness.  But  to  his  principles  he  was  always 
firm,  refusing  offers  of  preferment  from 
Burnet,  and  helping  his  distressed  co-reli- 
gionists out  of  his  small  means.  Two  or 
three  times  he  visited  James  II.  at  St.  Ger- 
main.   In  1709  some  of  the  Nonjurors,  on  the 
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death  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  found  themselves  able 
to  return  to  the  established  Church,  but 
Leslie  was  not  one  of  these.  Next  year  he 
was  outlawed  for  writing  a  pamphlet  in 
answer  to  Bishop  Burnet,  and  after  hiding 
for  a  while,  crossed  to  France,  and  ministered 
to  the  Protestants  at  the  Chevalier's  court. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  allowed 
to  return  to  England,  and  devoted  himself  to 
theological  writing.  He  died  in  1722,  and 
was  buried  at  Glaslough.  In  accordance  with 
his  expressed  wish  when  dying,  his  theological 
works  were  collected  and  published  together ; 
his  political  writings  died  a  natural  death. 
His  theological  works  still  live :  first  comes 
his  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  a  Deist,  which 
has  been  often  reprinted,  and  is  still  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society; 
one  of  its  chief  merits  is  its  admirable  style. 
Many  works  had  been  written  for  the  learned 
and  for  those  who  had  leisure  for  ponderous 
disquisitions ;  but  here  was  a  work,  short, 
full  of  matter,  taking  a  vigorous  turn  of  its 
own,  and  though  close  and  acute  in  argument, 
yet  most  lucid, — "  a  reasoner  not  to  be  reasoned 
against/'  as  Dr.  Johnson  called  him.  The 
main  line  of  his  argument  runs  thus :  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  depend  on  the  facts ; 
let  them  be  accepted  as  true,  the  doctrines 
will  follow.  The  facts  of  Christianity  have 
been  attested  by  credible  witnesses,  who  have 
handed  down  their  testimony  by  means  which 
cannot  be  gainsayed,  not  only  by  written 
records,  but  by  usages  and  observances  which 
have  become  public  monuments,  incapable 
of  other  explanation  than  that  which  they 
offer  of  themselves.  Other  works  of  his  were 
the  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Jews  ;  the 
Snake  in  the  Grass  and  Satan  Disrobed,  both 
against  the  Quakers;  and  Regale  and  Pontifical*, 
a  treatise  to  justify  the  consecration  of  Non- 
juring  Bishops. 

Lesser  Litany. — The  term  applied  to 
three  ejaculations,  "Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
us ! "  "  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us ! "  "  Lord, 
have  mercy  on  us  !  "  which,  it  may  be  noticed, 
generally  precede  the  Lord's  Prayer,  where 
it  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  prayer  rather 
than  as  a  thanksgiving.  The  ejaculations  are 
addressed  soverally  to  the  Three  Persons  of 
the  Trinity. 

Leasing,  Gotthold  Ephraim  [b.  1729, 
d.  1781],  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor, 
first  educated  at  the  school  of  his  native  town 
of  Kamenz,  then  at  Meisegen  in  Saxony,  and 
from  1746-8  at  the  University  of  Leipsig. 
He  was  an  insatiable  and  omnivorous  reader 
almost  from  infancy,  mastering  the  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  and  history  of  the  curri- 
culum, and  reading  other  classics  in  his  spare 
hours.  He  was  intended  for  the  ministry, 
and  went  to  Leipsig  with  the  full  intention  of 
studying  theology;  but  there  was  no  theo- 
logian there  equal  to  the  position  of  masteritig 
him,  and  the  love  of  classics  and  art  gave  him 


a  strong  impetus  towards  the  world 
in  his  youth  he  had  been  qui 
Consequently  he  devoted  himself 
life,  and  especially  desired  to 
drama  by  writing  plays  of  high 
His  time  was  spent,  some  at  Bei 
Breslau.  For  the  last  eleven  yet 
he  was  keeper  of  the  Wolfenbuttc 
Leasing  is  a  deeply  interesting 
meditation  as  regards  his  theolog 
That  he  was  sceptical  is  clear,  to 
the  scoffing  scepticism  of  Voltaii 
a  man  of  deep,  earnest  religious 
questioned  evidence  severely,  am 
and  prevarication.  Probably  he 
tunate  in  the  theologians  with  wl 
into  collision,  and  was  impatien 
of  argumentation,  when  a  snap 
example  of  holy  life  might  hat 
him.  He  used  to  express  his  k 
the  Saviour's  miracles,  that  he 
and  believe,  but  declared  that  th 
not  suffice  to  teach  him  living ' 
Son  of  God.  His  faith,  thougt 
lated,  was  really  deeper  than  I 
who  merely  repeated  formulas ; 
to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  in 
living  and  not  a  dead  faith.  He 
hold,  if  only  bv  the  hem  of  the 
that  which  he  felt  to  be  divine, 
fore  his  influence  was  probabl; 
his  countrymen,  as  he  led  thet 
systems  and  theories,  and  shewet 
life  the  example  of  a  true  • 
wisdom  and  after  God. 

Lessons. — The  return  of  tl 
captivity  was  followed  by  a  pro 
regular  reading  of  the  Scrip 
people,  and  synagogues  were  set 
out  the  land  with  this  object 
was  for  sacrifice  and  for  the  pet 
ing  of  the  nation;  the  synagogue 
reading  of  Moses  and  the  fti 
Sabbath  day.  In  the  time  of  o 
practice  was  most  religiously  o 
He  sanctioned  it  by  attending  | 
Acts  xv.  211.  The  Apostles  ken 
attending  the  synagogue  worn 
they  went;  and  as  the  Chris1 
gradually  became  emancipated  fa 
gogue,  the  same  practice  was  00 
to  the  reading  of  the  Old  ft 
added  that  of  the  New  [see  1 
Col.  iv.  16].  In  the  writing!  < 
Christian  Fathers  this  is  clear.  h 
writing  a.d.  140,  speaks  of  then 
memoirs  of  the  Apostles  and  tfcl 
the  Prophets  on  the  Lord's  Day. 
stolic  Constitutions  speak  of  loaf 
from  the  Old  Testament,  two  fn 
Later  writers,^.  Chrysostomsi 
give  indications  of  a  fixed  systsa 
Genesis  was  read  in  Lent  and  tk 
Apostles  between  Easter  and  Pest 
in  Holy  Week.    In  the  Middle  i 
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of  the  Saints  and  homilies  of 
ore  added  in  the  daily  services, 
ief  ormera,  in  pursuance  of  their 
the  people  needed  more  teach- 
attention  from  the  beginning 
iding  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
ras  set  up  in  churches  in  1540, 
tlb  ordered  that  a  chapter  from 
inly  read.  With  the  publica- 
;  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
'able  of  Lessons,  so  arranged 
jr  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
gh  once  a  year,  and  the  New 
ice.  Several  changes  were 
cessive  revisions  of  the  Prayer 
e  omission  and  re-establishment 
ha,  but  the  same  principle  was 
t  first  lessons  were  taken  from 
ent,  and  the  year  began  with 
i  Books  of  Chronicles  were 
ering  the  same  ground  as  the 
p;  Ezekicl  and  the  Song  of 
omitted  as  too  difficult  to  be 
•eading  without  comment,  and 
3ason  the  Book  of  Revelation 
i  the  New  Testament  lessons. 
Book  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
for  Sundays  and  Holy  Days 
lgh  there  had  previously  been 
essons  named  along  with  the 
es,  and  Gospels.  The  lessons 
i  Epiphany  were  taken  from 
ituagesima  Sunday  the  Book  of 
un,  and  from  that  time  onwards 
i  Old  Testament  was  followed, 
lor  special  lessons  on  the  great 
S71  was  passed  the  Bill  for  the 
table.  It  had  originated  in 
the  Ritual  Commission  was 
,  the  same  Commission  was 
der  what  improvements  might 
le  lessons,  and  out  of  their 
v  Table  was  formed.  The 
e  manifold,  but  the  following 
f  them  :  (1)  The  daily  lessons 
bly  shortened,  and  no  longer 
the  division  into  chapters.  In 
this  division  had  been  almost 
xi.  Thus  one  lesson  from  the 
ed,  "  and  with  my  whole  heart 
>ne  from  the  New  Testament 
ce  unto  them  in  the  Hebrew 
"  The  system  of  paragraphs 
tituted  for  that  of  chapters. 
Testament,  instead  of  being 
thrice,  is  read  twice,  and  in 
"L  Formerly  the  Gospels  were 
irning  services  only,  and  the 
;les  in  the  evening.  Now  the 
ds  begin  in  January  with 
continue  consecutively  until 
le  in  the  evening  we  begin 
1  go  on  through  the  Epistles 
when  the  second  lesson  is  the 
e.  Then  the  Gospels  begin, 
John  xxi.  on  December  16th. 


From  that  date  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
lessons,  both  morning  and  evening,  are  taken 
from  the  Apocalypse.  (3)  The  lessons  for  festi- 
vals, instead  of  being  selected  as  formerly  from 
the  Apocrypha,  without  any  reference  to  the 
special  occasion,  consist  of  portions  which 
have  an  appropriate  fitness  for  the  several 
days,  and  in  most  cases  the  second  lessons  are 
chosen  to  illustrate  them.  This  is  one  of  the 
happiest  alterations  [See  A  Companion  to  the 
Lectionary,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Benham,  in  which 
the  meaning  of  each  selection  is  fully  ex- 
plained]. (4)  There  are  alternative  first 
lessons  for  Evensong  on  Sundays,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  a  second  evening  service.  This  also 
gives  an  opportunity  for  a  larger  selection  from 
the  Old  Testament.  (5)  Upon  special  occasions 
approved  by  the  Ordinary,  other  lessons  may  be 
substituted.  An  excellent  selection  for  such 
events  as  choir  dedication,  harvest  festivals, 
etc.,  was  published  by  the  late  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  Dr.  Wordsworth. 

There  is  no  settled  rule  to  provide  for  the 
ambiguity  which  arises  when  a  Saint's  day 
falls  on  a  Sunday,  but  the  following  seems  best 
on  the  whole :  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent, 
Easter  Day,  Whitsunday,  Trinity  Sunday, 
Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  and  Ascension 
Day,  take  precedence  of  all  other  days.  In 
1886  Easter  Day  was  also  St.  Mark's  Day, 
but  no  one  thought  of  reading  other  than 
the  Easter  lessons.  On  other  days,  those 
days  which  have  proper  second  lessons  take 
precedence  of  those  which  have  first  lessons 
only.  Thus,  e.g.,  if  St.  James's  Day  fall  on 
a  Sunday,  since  the  second  lesson  of  the  morn- 
ing has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  first,  it  will 
mar  its  significance  to  separate  the  two,  and 
both  should  be  read,  the  Sunday  lesson  giving 
way.  On  other  days,  it  is  best,  perhaps,  to 
let  the  Sunday  take  precedence.  The  learned 
authors  of  "  The  Praver  Book  Interleaved  " 
have  put  forth  a  different  rule,  however, 
namely,  that  a  lesson  from  the  Canonical 
Books  should  always  take  precedence  of  one 
from  the  Apocrypha ;  according  to  the  alter- 
native rule,  when  All  Saints'  Day  shall  fall  on 
a  Sunday,  the  lessons  from  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom would  take  precedence  of  two  lessons 
from  the  minor  prophets. 

Letters   Dimissory.    [Dimissory 

Letters.] 

Letters    of    Orders.— A  document 

signed  by  a  bishop,  stating  that  he  has  or- 
dained a  clergyman.  Churchwardens  may 
demand  to  see  the  letters  of  orders  before  allow- 
ing any  one  to  officiate  in  the  church. 

Letters  Patent   [Litkrje  Patentes] 

are  documents  of  the  Sovereign  to  which  the 
great  seal  of  England  is  affixed,  which  enable 
a  person  to  enjoy  certain  privileges  which 
others  have  not ;  they  are  sometimes  called 
letters  overt,  because  they  are  not  closed  with 
the  seal,  but  bear  it  depending  from  the  docu- 
ment, so  that  it  is  always  ready  to  open  for 


inspection  end  confirmation  of  the  authority. 
In  France,  such  seals  were  affixed  to  bulls  or 
brief*,  sec,  from  Rome.  Tho  Canonist!  date 
this  practice  from  tho  time  of  Louis  XI. 
They  were  called  letters- patent  from  their 
oponing  words  :  "  Per  pnesens  publicum  iu- 
struinoutum  cunctia  yo(en(  evidenter:''  "Let  it 
be  clearly  made  known  to  all  by  the  present 
public  instrument." 

"  Let  na  Pray." — It  has  long  been  the 
custom  of  the  Church  to  recall  the  attention 
of  the  congregation  by  using  this  formula. 
Formerly  the  words  "  Let  us  pray  earnestly," 
or  "Brethren,  let  us  pray  more  earnestly," 
were  also  used,  but  the  simple  form  is  the 
only  one  retained  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  use   of  the  formula  in  the  Litany  is  ex- 

Cined  to  be  the  marking  of  the  transition 
m  the  alternate  prayers  of  the  minister  and 
people  to  the  collective  prayers  offered  by  the 
minister  alona.  In  other  cases  it  is  simply  a 
call  to  piayer  after  praise,  exhortation,  or  the 
like. 


<wn,  editor  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  languages,  and  author  of  some  com- 
mentaries upon  them. 

Tieyden,  Jons  or.  [Asa baptists.] 
Libanine.— The  moat  celebrated  rhetor- 
ician of  the  fourth  century,  b.  at  Antioch,  in 
Syria,  about  314.  Uu  studied  and  taught  the 
art  of  rhetoric  in  Athens,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Constantinople,  whence  he  was  ex- 
pelled, probably  by  envious  rivals,  on  a  charge 
of  dealing  in  magic.  The  same  fate  met  him  at 
Nicomedia,  and  after  another  short  stay  at 
Constantinople  he  returned  to  Antioch  in  364, 
and  remained  there  till  liis  death,  which  took 
place  between  395  and  400.  His  works  were 
much  admired  and  their  style  was  imitated 
by  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  among  the  more 
eminent  of  his  disciples  may  be  mentioned 
St.  Chrysostom  and  Basil  the  Great.  Not- 
withstanding this,  Libunius  was  a  firm  up- 
holder of  paganism.  His  works  comprise, 
besides  his  defences  of  heathenism,  moral 
treatises  on  Greek  history,  and  about  two 
thousand  letters. 

Libation  [from  Let.  libart,"  to  pour  out"]. 
— Anything  poured  out  as  an  offering  in  sacn- 
nee.  Such  was  the  "drink-offering"  of  the 
Jewish  Church.  The  practice  was  also  found 
among  heat  lien  nations.  The  Romans  at  their 
meals  made  an  offering  to  the  Lares  in  the  fire 
which  burned  upon  the  hearth.  In  fact  the 
libation  was  a  sort  of  "  grace  before  meat." 
No  true  worshipper  presumed  to  touch  the 
cup  with  his  lips  till  the  religious  duty  was 
fulfilled.  So  with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a 
libation  of  wine  was  offered,  together  with 
incense.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  6  St.  Paul  alludes  to 
this  custom  when  he  says:  "1  am  already 
being  offered  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is 


come."  Literally  it  la,  "  I  am  bss 
out  as  a  libation.'' 
!  LibwL-ln  the  Eodesiaatial  ( 
term  given  to  the  declaration  or  da 
mitted  to  writing  and  presented  a 
of  the  plaintiff  in  a  Knit. 

Libell&tici. — A  class  of  pass 
the  Laphd  [q.v.],  SO  called  bM 
procured  a  libttlmt  or  osrtiScats 
magistrate  excusing  them  from  a 
to  sacrifice  in  public.  As  this  cadi 
I  obtained  either  by  denying  thdr  r 
1  word  or  by  sending  a  friend  or  a  aki 
fice  in  their  name,  or  by  a  bribe,  i 
esteemed  virtually  guilty  of  apossa 

Liber  Septimus.— T«otoki  r 

,  by  this  name.     The  fine.  i>  i  ml 

I   Decretals  from  the  pontificate  of  Go 

|  to  that  of   Siztus  V.,  arranged  1 

Matthieu  of  Lyon*  into  five  boot 

was  published  in    1690,  but  is  of 

The  second  is  a  collection  of  m 

Constitutions  and  Conciliar  Deems, 

those  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  wbid 

liahed  in  1598,  but  inunedutdy  ■ 

as  the  Popes  feared  it  would  f» 

from  putting  their  own  mterpntst 

Deere**  of  the  Council  of  Trent. ' 

Liber  Dinmns.— An  ssessi 

formularies  used  in  the  Roman  0 

supposed  to  have  been  comuusd  I 

Fragments  of  it  are  found  in  tie 

.  canonist,  but  as  a  whole  it  was  loaf 

An  edition  was  prepared  at  Boms  « 

I  forbidden   by  the   Roman  osnsaov 

first  edition   which   actually  apft 

,  that  of  the  Jesuit  Gamier. 

i      "Libera,  hob,"  «tc.— [I]  i 

'  sung  at  the  close  of  a  funeral  as 

)   Roman  Church,  before  the  ahorse 


leprecidnwl 
the  priest  si 


by  the  congregation. 
prayer  being  said  by  tl 
custom  was  retained  in  toe  uomnn 
of  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edvaril 
and  still  survives  in  the  Roman  9 
in  the  subsequent  Prayer  Books  of  S 
Church  the  present  custom  wis  ate 
place.  In  the  canon  of  theHouiisl 
words  form  also  the  beginning  « 
prayer  added  to  the  Lord's  Prayer; 
being  inserted  in  this  place,  the 'II 
is  termed  also  iatintlam.  II  * 
against  temptation,  and  is  knot  I 
differing  forms  in  all  the  Weston.  ■! 
than  the  eighth  century.  Biootl 
century  the  name*  of  saints  tabs  is» 
been  added  to  the  prayer. 
Liberirui,  Pops.  [Pons.] 
Libertine*.  —  A   rehgioat  a 

arose  in  Flanders  in  1525,  eslhsf  I 
spiritualists.  Its  chief  founders** 
a  tailor  of  Picardy,  and  Coppia,sfI 


Lie 
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fus,  etc  It  made  its  way  into 
i  the  favour  and  protection  of 
en  of  Navarre  and  Bister  of 
i  found  patrons  in  several  of 
Churches.  Calvin  devoted  a 
exposure  of  the  errors  of  the 
ich  checked  their  progress  in 
mi  ted  their  influence  to  the 
gave  them  origin.  The  tenets 
es  were  that  God  was  the  sole 
a  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  the 
or  of  all  human  actions ;  that, 
;he  distinctions  of  good  and 
I  been  established  with  regard 
is,  were  false  and  groundless, 
could  not,  properly  speaking, 
hat  religion  consisted  in  the 
irit,  or  rational  soul,  with  the 
;;  that  all  those  who  had 
appy  union,  by  sublime  con- 
l  elevation  of  mind,  were  then 
ulge,  without  exception  or  re- 
ippetites  or  passions;  that  all 
d  pursuits  were  then  perfectly 
that,  after  the  death  of  the 
ild  be  united  to  the  Deity. 
es  of  Geneva  were  those  who 
he  rule  of  the  Bishop  and  the 
established  their  independence, 
lvin  to  introduce  the  Reforma- 
found  the  reforms  too  strict,  and 
)us  and  profligate,  making  no 
religious  system.  To  this  class 
ruet,  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
eligion,  the  immortality  of  the 
iifference  between  moral  good 
aich  he  was  brought  before  the 
1 1550  and  condemned  to  death. 

-A  document  given  by  the 
sing  the  person  named  therein 
he  conditions  set  forth  in  it. 

Bishopric  op. — The  name 
eans  "  field  of  the  dead,"  and  is 
lorate  the  slaughter  of  a  number 
•nverts  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
►cletian  persecution.  Lichfield, 
ithout  some  interruption,  has 
of  a  bishopric  since  about  656. 
eat  bishopric  of  Mercia,  from 
>es  afterwards  sprang.  Here- 
ed  from  it  in  676  ;  Lindsey  in 
r  and  Lichfield  were  re- united 
rted  again  in  737.  Leicester 
k!  in  Dorchester  about  888, 
in  1072  became  the  See  of 
ifield  for  a  while  became  joined 
75],  and  to  these  was  joined 
I  ] .  In  1 54 1  Chester  was  j  oined 
»  of  York. 

I. v.],  Bishop  669-672,  is  the 
of  Lichfield.  He  lived  at 
i  mile  from  the  present  cathe- 
thence  ruled  over  his  enormous 
urch  had  been  built  at  Stowe 
ssor  Jarumnan.     Bede  tells  us 


that  St.  Chad  was  buried  near  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  the  first  in  Lichfield,  and  that  his 
remains  were  translated  to  the  new  church  of 
St.  Peter;   this  must  have  been  completed 
before  735,  when  Bede  died.     After  the  Con- 
quest, it  was  replaced  by  a  Norman  church, 
which  was  swept  away  after  about  a  century, 
and  gradually  the  present  cathedral  was  built 
on  its  site.     The  oldest  part   (the  western 
choir)  was  probably  commenced  about  1200. 
The  north   and    south    transepts    followed, 
then  the  nave;   then  the  west  front,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  constructed  quite 
continuously  with  the  rest,  for  it  is  dated  1275 ; 
afterwards  the  eastern  part  of  the  choir  was 
taken  in  hand,  destroying  the  work  done  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.     The  present  Lady 
chapel  and  presbytery  were  erected  and  com- 
pleted about  1326.     Walter  Langton,  1296- 
1321,  did  most  of  this,  and  constructed  a 
splendid  shrine  for  the  relics  of    St.  Chad, 
as    well    as    building    an    episcopal    palace. 
Since  then  nothing  has  been  done  except  by 
way  of  restoring  and  improving  the  building. 
The  great  event  in  the  history  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral  was  the  siege  which  it  sustained 
in    1643    against   the    Parliamentary  army, 
headed  by  Lord  Brooke.     The  cathedral  close 
had  been  fortified   by   Bishop  Langton    in 
the    thirteenth  century,   and   so  was  calcu- 
lated to  sustain  a  siege.      Injured  by  the 
cannon    shots,  the    central    spire    fell    and 
crushed  in  part  of  the  roof;   the  cathedral 
was  wrecked  by  the  victors,  who  defaced  the 
monuments,  hacked  down  the  carved  wood- 
work, shattered  the  stained   glass,  and  de- 
stroyed the  records  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the 
city.     After  the  Restoration,    John  Hacket 
was  made  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry 
(1661),  and  at  once  began  the  repair  of  his 
ruined  cathedral ;  the  great  spire  was  rebuilt 
from  a  design  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
in  1669  the  building  was  reconsecrated.     In 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Wyatt    made    some    destructive    alterations 
which  it  has  cost  much  to  undo.     In  1860 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  took  the  true  restoration 
into  his  hands,  and  in  the  spring  of  1884  the 
completion  was  signalised  by  a  great  ceremo- 
nial, when  the  west  front  was  rededicated,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  others. 

Lichfield  is  one  of  our  smaller  cathedrals, 
being  only  319  feet  in  length,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful.  Most  of  the  old  manu- 
scripts belonging  to  the  cathedral  library 
were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  but 
one  or  two  were  saved,  the  chief  being  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Chad;  it  contains  the  Gospels . 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  and  part  of 
St.  Luke :  tradition  says  that  Gildas  was  its 
scribe,  and  the  Welsh  notes  on  its  margin 
bear  out  that  supposition. 

The  cathedral  body  consists  of  the  dean, 
three  archdeacons,  four  canons  residentiary, 
four  priest  vicars,  and  nineteen  prebendaries. 
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Lichfield  had  691  benefices,  but  part  of  the 
diocese  has  been  taken  to  form  the  bishopric 
of  Southwell.  There  is  at  present  an  assist- 
ant bishop  for  Lichfield. 

The  income  of  the  diocese  is  £4,200. 

List  or  Bishops  or  Lichfield,  Chester  awd 

Covuttrt. 


Accession. 

Accession. 

Diuma . 

c.  656 

Walter  de  Langton 

1296 

Ceollach 

658 

Rotfer  Northburgh  1322 

Trumhere 

659 

Robert  Stretton  . 

1360 

Jarnmnau 

662 

Walter  Skirlaw    . 

1386 

Chad     . 

669 

Richard  Scroope  . 
John  Burghill 

1386 

Winfrid. 

672 

1398 

Sazulf   . 

675 

John  Catteriok    . 

1415 

Hedda  . 

693 

William  Bey  worth 

1420 

Aldwin  or  Wor 

727 

William  Booth     . 

1447 

Haitta  . 

737 

Nicolas  Close 

1452 

Hemele . 

752 

Reginald  Boulers 

1453 

Cuthfrith 

765 

John  Hales. . 

1459 

Berthun 

768 

William  Smith     . 

1493 

Higbert 
Aldalf  . 

779 

John  Arundel 

1496 

c.  80* 

Geoffrey  Blyth    . 

1503 

Herewin 

c.  816 

Rowland  Lee 

1534 

Ethelwald     . 

818 

Richard  Sampson 

1543 

Uunberht 

8Z8 

Ralph  Bayne. 
Thomas  Bentham 

1554 

Kynferth 

836 

1'60 

Tunberht 

c.  814 

William  Overton . 

1580 

Ella  or  Elf  win 

c.  926 

George  Abbot 

1609 

Algar  or  Wulgar . 

c.  9*1 

Richard  Neile 

1610 

Kins/ 

c.  949 

John  Overall 

1614 

Winsy    . 

c.  964 

Thomas  Morton  . 

1619 

Elphege 

973 

Robert  Wright    . 

1632 

Godwin .        .       c 

.  1001 

Accepted  Frewen 

1644 

Leofgar . 

1020 

John  Hacket 

1661 

Brihtruar 

1026 

Thomas  Wood     . 

1671 

Wulfay  . 

1039 

William  Lloyd 

1692 

Lcofwin 

1053 

John  Hough. 

1699 

Peter    . 

1072 

Edward  Chandler 

1717 

Bobert  de  Limes- 

Richard      Small- 

ey    . 

1086 

brooke    . 

1731 

Robert  Peche 

1121 

Frederick     Corn. 

Roger  de  Clinton. 

1129 

wallis 

1750 

Walter  Durdent . 

1149 

John  Egerton 

1768 

Uicbard  Peche 

1161 

Brownlow  North 

1771 

Gerard  la  Pucelle 

1183 

Richard  Hurd 

1775 

Hngh  Nonant 

1188 

James  Cornwallis 

1781 

Geoffrey        Mai- 

Heury  Ryder 

1824 

champ    . 
William  Cornhill 

1198 

Samuel  Butler 

1836 

1215 

James  Bowstead  . 

1840 

Alexander     Stav- 

John  Lonsdale 

1843 

onby 

1224 

George  Augustas 

Hugh  Pateshull  . 

1240 

Selwyn   . 

1867 

Roger  Wiaehain  . 

1245 

William   Dalrym- 

Roger  Longespta 

1258 

ple  Maclagan 

1878 

Lightfoot,  John,  P.D. — One  of  the 
earliest  English  Hebrew  scholars,  was  born  at 
Stoke-upon- Trent  in  1602.  lie  studied  at 
Christ  College,  Cambridge.  In  1621  he  became 
B.A.  and  Assistant  Master  at  Itepton,  Derby- 
shire :  two  years  afterwards  ho  was  ordained 
and  obtained  the  curacy  at  Norton-upon- 
Hales,  Shropshire,  and  afterward  became 
chaplain  to  Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  who,  being  a 
good  Hebrew  scholar,  inspired  Lightfoot 
with  a  desire  to  become  one  also.  In  1631 
Sir  Rowland  presented  him  with  the  living  of 
Ashley,  in  Staffordshire :  subsequently  he 
moved  to  London,  and  in  1642  was  chosen 
minister  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  He  was  one 
of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  who  met  at  West- 
minster, and  spoke  much  and  eloquently, 
showing  strong  Presbyterian  leanings.  In 
the  same  year  he  became  muster  of  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  and  in  1644  rector  of  Much 
M unden,   Hertfordshire.      In   1655    he  was 


** 


made  Vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  it 
the  Restoration  he  conformed  to  the  Act  si 
Uniformity,  and  was  made  Prebend  of  fy 
where  he  died  in  1675. 

The  work  by  which  Lightfoot  hai  mk 
his  name  famous  is  Bora  Heonic*  ti  1 
dicct,  containing  Hebrew  and  Talmndical  _ 
ments  on  the  four  Evangelists,  the  Aril 
the  Apostles,  and   1   Corinthians.   He 
wrote  Ernbkim,  or  MuceUanus  Clristm 
Judaical ;  A  Handful  of  GUmikyt  est 
Book  of  Exodus  ;    The  Harmony  tf  tk 
Evangelists,  He. 

Light,  Friends  of.    [Fbixxds  of  I*n]1 

Lights  on  the  Altar.— Thecwtaneij 
having  lights  and  candlesticks  on  the  * 
dates  from  very  early  times,  and  Theodonti 
Jerome  speak  of  it.     It  seems  probable 
Archbishop  Theodore  introduced  the  p» 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  the 
Church.    There  are  many  proofs  that 
were  used  in  the  English  Church  since  the  1 
formation,  though  they  have  been  Jong 
continued  until  late  years.    Queen 
though  opposed  to  superstition,  had  a< 
two  candlesticks,  and  two  tapers  braisf  i 
the  altar  of  her  chapel.    The  presen 
states  that  "  such  ornaments  of  the 
....  shall  be  in  use  as  were  in  this ' 
of  England,  by  authority  of  Parliament,  iafcj 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YL" 
the  injunctions  of  King  Edward  YL,*»f 
in  1547,  it  is  ordered  that  there  aha 
"  only  two  lights  upon  the  high  altar 
the    sacrament,    for    the   rignifkatioa 
Christ  is  the  very  true  light  of  the  workV 
Tho  two  lights  are  a  symbol  of  Christ'ef 
fold  nature.    It  is  also  said  by  the 
of  lights  that  they  symbolise  the  need  of  ( 
than  natural  light.    Some  object  to  atjr[ 
on  the  ground  that  we  have  no  "high) ' 
while  others  affirm  that  the 
signifies   the  consecrated  wafer  whiA 
suspended  in  a  pyx  on  the  altar,  and  tftsti 
this  is  taken  away  the  lights  moat  *■*.*•] 
removed.     The  use  of  lights  has  ■■*  *jj 
creased  lately.      In  1879  they  were  ■  ' 
over  two  thousand  churches.    The  laft 
Judgment  pronounced  them  illegal.   [F«*>] 
stojte  Judgment.] 

Xdguori,  Alfonso  Makia  di  [L  M 
d.  1787]. — A  saint  of  the  toman 
Church,  and  founder  of  the 
He  was  born  of  noble  parents  in  X< . 
having  been  educated  by  the  Pries*  of  I 
Oratory,  he  took  up  law  as  his  profeenos,** 
won  great  success  in  it,  but  soon  gawijsj 
to  lead  a  religious  life.  He  wis  ordaawJ 
priest  in  1726,  and  in  1732,  mcoaesT"1* 
he  said,  of  a  revelation,  founded  "the  Oes-j 
gregation  of  our  most  Blessed  Bodes"* 
In  this  he  was  joined  by  twelve  coups 
[Rbdbmptorists.]  In  1762,  much  assart  ■' 
will,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  St  Agatha***1 


kingdom  of  Naples,  but  relin- 
we  in  177a,  and  retired  to  lead 
austere  life  with  his  own  order 
ere  he  died.  He  was  solemnly 
1839  by  Gregory  XVI.,  and  in 

raised  him  to  be  a  Doctor  of 
He  was  one  of  the  moat  volumi- 
pular  writers  of  the  Romish 
publications  extending  to  70 
i  dignity  waa  conferred  on  him 

the  distinct  way  in  which  he 
be  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
the  Virgin  and  the  Infallibility 

Uia  works  are  further  noticed 

in  PROBIBILIBM. 

theology  of  Liguori  has 
with  more  antagonism  among 
than  that  of  any  Roman 
is  subject.  In  fact  his  name 
nts  of  that  Church  ia  regarded 
of  all  that  ia  crafty,  shuttling, 

It  has  been  said  that  bis 
inly  destroys  the  soul,  but  even 
ponU  interests  of  man  ki  nd  .  .  . 
asterpiece  of  the  devil."  The 
which  we  quote  these  words 
ollection  of  extracts  from  him 
leae  assertions.  These  extracts 
ider  such  heads  as  "  The  Infalli- 
ope,"  "  Prohibition  of  Books," 
less  of  Dissembling  or  Con- 
'  of  Doing  Evil  that  Good  may 
Equivocation,"  "Obedience  of 
.he  Church  in  Opposition  to 
"Theft  and  Restitution,"  "The 
The  Confessional,"  and  so  on. 
was  published  on  this  last  sub- 
mi  ago,  and  which  gave  such 
.  was  suppressed,  was  largely 
juori.  In  the  controversy  be- 
-■  and  Dr.  Newman,  the  former 
itagonist  on  the  subject  of 
i  taught  by  Liguori,  and  drew 
onfession  that  he  did  not  agree 
i  holding  that  an  equivocation 
special  cases  and  may  even  be 
i  an  oath.  For  Liguori  says 
ru  asked  a  question  to  which 
k  tho  true  answer,  you  may  in 
stances  reply,  "  I  say  no," 
■ou  aay  Iht  ward  "no"  without 
b  question  asked.  "I  plainly 
itate,  and  without  anv  reserve," 
man,  "that  I  do  not  at  all  follow 
uaritable  man  in  this  portion 
"  [Apologia,  p.  41i.  See  the 
rom  p.  417.] 


and  letters  belonging  loEpiscopins  (his  prede- 
cessor in  the  divinity  chair)  which  form  almost 
a  complete  history  of  the  Armlniana  down  to 
the  Synod  of  Dort.  He  himself  wrote  St 
Vrritale  Religionit  Cnrvtiana,  the  result  of  a 
discussion  with  a  Jew;  A  Hittory  of  tht  In- 
quititien ;  Chriilisn  Theology,  etc. 


,   Divinity  Pro- 


rdam,  was  born  there  in  1 633. 
Amsterdam,  Li'yden,  and 
■ecsjne  pastor  of  the  Arminian 
la, and  in  166B  at  Amsterdam: 
•a  Divinity  Professor.  He  died 
published  several  manuscripts 


limbo  [Latin,  "fringe"  or 

"border"]. — According  to  the  RomanCatholica, 
besides  the  hell  in  which  infidels  and  sinners 


patrum  is  the  Paradise  of  which  Christ  spoke 
to  tho  thief,  and  the  "  Abraham's  bosom  "  in 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  the  place 
where  the  sonls  of  the  patriarchs  remained 
until  the  advent  of  Christ,  who  before  His 
resurrection  appeared  to  them  and  opened 
the  doors  of  heaven  for  them.  It  is  not 
known  for  certain  when  the  word  limbui  first 
came  into  use,  but  it  is  first  found  in  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Aiin/eri  (hell) 
seemed  to  convey  th«  idea  of  the  place  of 
eternal  damnation,  the  milder  term'  was 
adopted.  The  limbui  infantum  is  for  infants 
who  die  without  baptism.  It  was  stated  by 
the  Council  of  Florence  that  they  could  not 
enter  heaven,  so  theologians  adopted  this  and 
other  theories.  These  infants  wore  not  sup- 
posed to  undergo  any  suffering,  but  to  be  in  a 
sort  of  impassive  state,  though  some  theo- 
logians held  it  to  be  susceptible  of  a  lower 
degree  of  blessedness. 

Iiincoln,  Bi shop bjc  of. — Lincoln  waa 
originally  by  far  the  most  extensive  diocese 
in  England,  being  composed  of  three  Anglo- 
Saxon  bishoprics,  Liruuty  or  Sidnachattr, 
Leicetlir,  and  IJorchnter,  which  will  each  be 
found  under  their  respective  heads.  Lincoln 
became  a  separate  See  about  1072,  when 
Remigius  or  Komi  of  Fecamp,  its  first  Norman 
Bishop,  removed  it  hither  from  Dorohester- 
on-Thames. 

Ely  was  separated  from  Lincoln  in  1109, 
and  Lincoln  was  further  divided  into  Osuey, 
1S42  (afterwards  Oxford,  1S45)  and  Peter- 
borough, 1541. 

Remigius  built  the  original  cathedral,  and 

end,  it  must  have  been  of  the  severest  Norman 
style,  with  no  ornamentation;  it  terminated 
in  a  short  apsidal  eastern  limb,  and  was  built 
on  the  plan  of  a  church  at  Rouen.  A  fire 
occurred  in  1141,  by  which  the  roof  was 
burned,  and  Bishop  Alexander  caused  the 
whole  church  to  be  vaulted  in  stone.  In 
1185  a  great  earthqunke  did  severe  damage 
to  the  cathedral :  as  Roger  of  Hoveden  says, 
"it  was  rent  in  two  from  top  to  bottom." 
The  following  year,  1186,  Hugh  of  Avalon 
or  St.  Hugh  [q.v.l  became  bishop,  and  at 
once  commenced  the  present  cathedral,  the 
first  stone  of  Which  was  laid  in  1192.    It  ia 
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dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Hugh  died  in  1200, 
and  by  that  time  the  ritual  choir  and  eastern 
transept  were  completed,  and  tho  western 
transept  commenced.  This  portion  is  of  pure 
Lancet  Gothic,  without  any  admixture  of 
Norman.  Hugh  was  buried  at  Lincoln,  and 
in  1280,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Sutton,  his 
body  was  translated  to  the  "Angel  Choir," 
which  was  built  beyond  the  original  eastern 
portion  on  purpose  to  receive  his  shrine.  In 
1235  the  celebrated  Robert  Gkossetkte 
[q.v.]  became  bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  central 
tower  of  the  cathedral  was  built  by  him,  and 
probably  the  roofing  of  the  nave.  The  Angel 
Uhoir  completed  tho  main  fabric  of  the 
cathedral.  The  cloisters  in  the  Geometrical 
Decorated  stylo  were  commenced  in  1296.  In 
the  third  arch  of  tho  south  choir  aisle  are  the 
remains  of  the  shrine  of  Little  St.  Hugh,  a 
Christian  boy  said  to  have  been  crucified  at 
Lincoln  by  the  Jews  in  1255  ;  this  was  during 
tho  episcopate  of  Bishop  Lexington.  The 
seats  of  the  choir  have  some  very  curious 
carvings,  which  probably  illustrate  some  once 
popular  but  now  forgotten  poem.  The  Chap- 
ter House  also  belongs  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  Tho  Galilee  porch  was  probably 
built  early  in  this  century,  in  the  time  of 
William  of  Blois.  The  south  end  of  the  great 
transept  dates  from  the  episcopate  of  Thomas 
Bek  [1342-1347],  and  tho  upper  part  of  the 
western  towers  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style 
of  about  1450.  Tho  cathedral  is  built  in  a 
commanding  position  on  the  top  of  a  vory 
steep  hill.  Its  central  tower  contains  the 
famous  bell,  "  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,"  first 
cast  in  1 61 0,  and  recast  in  1 835.  The  cathedral 
library  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  manu- 
scripts and  early  printed  books.  The  facade  of 
the  cathedral  is  terminated  by  stair  turrets,  with 
tall  spires ;  that  to  the  south  is  adorned  with 
the  mitred  effigy  of  St.  Hugh,  the  founder  of 
the  church,  and  that  on  the  north  has  the 
figure  of  '•  the  Swiuohord  of  Stow,"  who  gave 
a  peck  of  silver  pennies  towards  the  building. 

Richard  Fleming  [1420-1431]  had  to  carry 
out  the  sentence  of  the  Council  of  Constance 
in  1425  for  exhuming  the  body  of  Wycliffe, 
burning  it  to  ashes,  and  casting  them  into  run- 
ning water,  which  was  done  at  Lutterworth. 

Robert  Sanderson  [1660-1663]  [q.v.]  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  bishops  of  Lincoln. 
Bishop  Barlow  [1675-1691]  is  said  never  to 
have  visited  his  cathedral,  and,  though  he 
defended  James  II. 's  strongest  measures,  he  was 
equally  ready  to  do  homage  to  William  III. 

The  cathedral  body  comprises  the  bishop, 
dean,  two  archdeacons,  four  canons  residen- 
tiary, four  minor  canons,  and  fifty-two  pre- 
bendaries. Until  lately  it  comprised  812 
benefices,  but  part  of  it  and  part  of  Lichfield 
have  been  taken  to  form  the  new  diocese  of 
Southwell. 

The  Bishop  of  Nottingham  is  Suffragan  for 
Lincoln. 

The  income  of  the  see  is  £4,500. 
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Thomas  Belt.        .  1342 

John  Oynwell      .  13*7 

John  Bokynftham  1363 

Henry  Beaufort.  .  1398 

Philip  Reiringdon  1405 

Richard  Fleming.  1420 
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William  Alnwick  1436 
Marmaduke  Lum- 
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John  CLadworth  1452 
Thomas     Bother- 

ham               .  1472 

John  Russell        .  1480 

William  Smith     .  1406 

Thomas  Wolsey  .  1514 

William  Atwater.  1514 

John  Longlands  .  1521 


Henry  Hoboes.  ] 
John  Taylor.     .  ] 
John  White.     .  1 
Thomas  Watna.  ] 
Nicolas  Rmllisgrnal 
Thomas  Cowper .  I 
William  Widhi 
WilliamChsdsrtBi  I 
William  fiutar  . 
Richard  Neils    . 
George  If  oaafch 
JohnWUliiM  . 
Thomas  Wiaaib 
Robert  8andenoi 
Benjamin  Lsasy. 
William  Fullar  . 
Thomas  Bufor  . 
Thomas  Team* . 
James  QardiMr . 
William  Wake    . 
Edmund  Gibsos . 
Richard  BejDflUi 
John  Thomas    . 
John  Gre« .     . 
Thomas  Tank*. 
George  PrstysM 

TomhM.  . 
George  Pdasa  . 
John  Kays  .  . 
John  Jackson  . 
Chris  to  patr 

Words votti. 
Edward  Kinf    . 


Lindis£eume,  Bishopric  op.— The 
of  tho  great  and  almost  royal  See  of 
were  originally  planted  in  a  small  isfaftij 
the  name  of  Lindisfarne,  lying  off  ~ 
northern  coast  of  Northumberland, 
island  had  been  given  to  St.  Aidan  sy  I 
wald,  King  of  Northumberland,  at  nail 
his  victory  at  Hexham  had  secured  Ibb  I 
sovereignty  of  Bernicia,  the  territory  i 
known  as  the  counties  of  NorthumbaAaii 
Durham  [Aidan].  This  island 
seat  of  the  bishopric,  to  which  itgifttSM 
in  635.  From  the  time  when  Aidtnarstl 
possession  of  the  island  until  875,  * 
cessor  Eardulf  was  driven  out  of  it  syl 
Dunes,  there  was  a  regular  si 
bishops  of  Lindisfarne.  Eardolf  isi 
a.d.  899,  when  the  See  wis  toinsJena 
Chester- le-Street,  a  few  miles  nortk  si 
site  occupied  later  by  the  city  of 
[Chester-le-Strbbt.]  The  g™**8* 
bishops  of  Lindisfarne  was  St. 
[q.v.]    [Durham,  Bishopric  of.] 
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/Accession. 

Aidan 

.    635 

EthelwoM    . 

Finan      . 
Col  man  . 

.    651 
.    661 

Cynewatt*      . 
Hifrbald.     . 

Tnda 

064 

Egbert  .      • 

Eata 

.    678 

Heathorad 

Cuthbert 

.    685 

Eared 

Eadberht 

.    686 

Eanberl. 

Eadfrith. 

.    696 

Eardntt. 

i 

Lindsay,  Bishopric  of. — PinHnjU 
bishop  of  York  in  627,  spread 
over  Lindsey,  the  northern  part  of 
shire,  of    which  Lincoln  was  tit 
This  province  was  dependent  on  Mtf^i1 
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?  it  formed  part  of  the  Mereian 
t  Lichfield,  established  in  656 ;  but 
wras  detached  by  Egfrid  of  North- 
'ho  had  defeated  the  King  of 
i  constituted  a  separate  See  which 
t  Sidnachester,  doubtless  the  same 
ent  Stow,  which  has  a  fine  Norman 
ts  first  bishop  was  Eadhed ;  it  was 
lie  See  of  Dorchester  about  958  by 
ind  then  to   Lincoln  in   10712   by 


est  of  Bishops  of  Lindskt. 
Accession. 

.    678 

.    680 

.     706 


733 

750 


Ceolwulf 

Kadidf  . 

Berhtred 

Leofwin 

Sigeferth 


Accession. 
767 
796 
.  c.  838 
.  c.  953 
.  c.997 


Cloth.— For  at  least  1,300  years 
i  customary  to  use  a  white  linen 
>vering  the  elements  on  the  altar 
Communion.  In  agreement  with 
the  rubric  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
t  the  altar  at  the  Communion  time 
i  "  fair  white  linen  cloth  upon  it," 
it  after  all  have  received  the  Com- 
}  consecrated  elements  that  remain 
)vered  with   a    fair  white   linen 


d,  John,  D.D.  [6,  at  Winchester, 
d.  at  Hornby,  Lancashire,  July, 
was  educated  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
ish  College  at  Douai,  in  France, 
ears,  leaving  it  in  1793  to  become 
ie  family  of  Lord  Stourton.     In 
nt  to  Crook  Hall,  near  Durham, 
ie  Douai  College*  had  broken  up, 
3  students  had  assembled.     Here 
nipleted  his  studies,  and,  having 
led  Priest  in  1795,  became  Vice- 
f  the-  College,  and  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy.   He  was  made 
.  1810,  but  only  held  that  post  for 
.ccepted  a  small  church  at  Hornby 
give  more  time  to  literary  work, 
tome  in  1817,  and  again  in  1821, 
Pius  VII.  made  him  Doctor  of 
I  Doctor  of  Laws.   Pope  Leo  XII. 
aake  Iingard  a  Cardinal,  but  he 
the  same  ground  as  that  on  which 
ned  his  post  at  the  English  Col- 
as made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
124,  and  some  years  later  a  pension 
ndred  pounds  was  granted  him 
>vernment.     He  is  chiefly  known 
rical  works,  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Church,  published  in  1806,  and 
of  England  [1849],  the  value  of 
y  great  for  his  knowledge  of  con- 
story,  though  of  course  it  is  biassed 
in  favour  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
shed  various  controversial  writings 
m  on  the  Doctrine*  of  the  Catholic 
ollection  of  Tracts  on  the  same 
i  New  Version  of  the  Four  Gospel*. 


Linus,  8t.,  Pops. — According  to  Roman 
tradition,  when  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  had 
founded  the  Church  at*  Rome,  and  brought 
it  to  a  flourishing  condition,  they  appointed 
ministers  capable  of  governing  it  during  their 
absence  from  the  city.     Linus,    Anacletus, 
and  Clement  were  chosen,  and,  it  is  said, 
received    the     episcopal    character    at    the 
hands  of  the  Apostles.     Linus  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  whom  St.  Paul  mentions  in  his 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.    Some  authors 
tell  us  that  St.  Peter  chose  Clement  to  succeed 
him,  preferably  to  his  two  fellow  labourers, 
but  that  Clement,  to  avoid  disputes,  declined 
governing  the  Church,  as  also  probably  did 
Anacletus,  for  we  find  Linus  placed  imme- 
diately after  St.  Peter  by  the  most  reliable 
writers    of    the    earlv    Church,     such     as 
Jerome,  Irenaaus,  Eusebius,  and  Ruffinus.   It 
is  said  that  Linus  governed  the  Chumhfor 
twelve   years,  which  some  count  from   St. 
Peter's  martyrdom,  and  others  from  the  time  of 
his  being  chosen  coadjutor  with  the  Apostles. 
Bishop  Pearson  takes,  with  Ruffinus,  the  latter 
view.     It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date 
of  his  episcopate.   Eusebius  gives  it  differently 
in  his  History  and  his  Chronicle,  Baronius 
gives  it  as  67—78,  while  Bishop  Pearson  and 
Baraterius  give  it  as  55 — 67.     Some  say  that 
Linus  suffered  martyrdom  under  Vespasian, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  proof  of  this.     He  is 
honoured  by  the  Western  Church  on  September 
23rd,  but  the  Eastern  Church  celebrate  him 
on  November  5th,  in  conjunction  with  others 
whom  they  reckon  among  the  seventy-two 
disciples]  of  our    Lord.     Dean    Milman,  in 
speaking  of  the  obscurity  of  the  early  Roman 
Church,  says : — "  The  names  of  the  earlier 
Roman  bishops  are  known  only  by  barren 
lists,  by  spurious  decrees  and  epistles,  inscribed 
centuries  later  with  their  names ;  by  their  col- 
lision with  the  teachers  of  heretical  opinions, 
almost  all  of  whom  found  their  way  to  Rome ; 
by  martyrdoms,  ascribed  with  the  same  lavish 
reverence  to  those  who  lived  under  the  mildest 
of  Roman  emperors  as  well  as  those  under  the 
most  merciless  persecutors."     [Lot,  Christ., 
vol.  i.  p.  23.] 

Lifl.    [Military  Orders.] 

Litania  Septena.    [Processions.] 

Litany. — The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  lite,  from  lissomai,  "  I  supplicate/'  The 
apparent  connection  with  "  Liturgy,"  there- 
fore, is  only  an  accident.  At  first  a  Litany 
was  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  any  other 
form  of  supplication,  but  it  soon  came  to 
mean  one  form  of  prayer,  namely,  that  offered 
by  the  people  in  times  of  special  distress ;  they 
marched  through  the  streets,  sometimes  sing- 
ing hymns  or  psalms,  sometimes  crying, 
"  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  !  Christ,  have 
mercy  upon  us  ! "  And  during  a  long  period 
of  Church  history  that  was  the  special  idea  of 
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a  litany.  The  idea  was  retained  as  late  as 
the  first  English  Book  of  Prayer,  the  Primer, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  that  book 
the  Litany  is  called  the  Common  Prayer  of 
Procession.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  there  was  any  intention  of  returning  to  the 
old  practice.  Since  that  time  the  word  "  litany" 
has  been  stripped  of  that  accidental  portion  of 
its  meaning,  and  passed  into  its  present  use. 

In  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Litany  we 
naturally  ask,  What  led  to  those  processionB  P 
With  what  facts  in  Church  history  have  they 
been  connected?  The  first  Litany  in  this 
sense  of  the  word  is  found  in  Joel  ii.  [Epistle 
for  Ash  Wednesday].  That  was  apparently 
a  time  of  famine.  The  people  were  bidden 
to  show  their  repentance  by  solemn  fasts. 
There  is  something  in  that  solemn  confession 
by  public  and  national  acts  which  adapts  itself 
to  certain  states  of  feeling,  such  as  fear  and 
repentance  We  might  expect,  especially  in 
Eastern  nations,  that,  as  other  usages  found  their 
way  into  the  Christian  Church,  so  would  this. 
But  the  persecutions  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  by  driving  the  Christians  to  take 
refuge  in  secret  chambers,  catacombs,  and 
caves,  would  tend  to  stop  solemn  processions. 
Perhaps  the  only  exceptions  would  be  found 
in  times  of  great  public  suffering,  when 
Christians  found  themselves  fellow-sufferers 
with  others,  who  would  be  too  much 
alarmed  for  themselves  to  feel  disposed  to 
attack  or  interfere  with  the  Christians.  Ter- 
tullian,  who  represents,  in  his  Apology,  the 
state  of  the  Church  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  speaks  of  the  Christians  of  his 
time,  in  seasons  of  general  distress,  as  publicly 
joining  in  supplications  and  intercessions  in 
coverings  of  sackcloth  and  ashes.  He  uses 
this  phrase  again  and  again,  "  Si  procenden- 
dum  erit ; "  acts  are  therefore  implied  as  not 
confined  within  walls,  but  as  taking  place  in 
public  There  is  a  memorable  event  in  the 
life  of  Chrysostom.  He  found  himself  opposed 
by  a  rich  and  influential  party  of  the  Arians. 
They  appealed  to  the  devotional  feelings  of 
the  people,  marched  with  great  splendour 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  passed 
out  of  the  city  singing  heretical  hymns  and 
stirring  the  people  up  against  Chrysostom. 
He  met  them  by  starting  more  solemn  and 
more  grand  processions,  with  stately  silver 
crosses  and  finer  hymns ;  the  Arians  were 
defeated,  and  the  people  were  drawn  off  to 
hear  Chrysostom*  s  surpassing  eloquence. 

The  history  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  shows  that  processional 
litanies  had  now  come  to  be  used  in  times 
of  famine,  wars,  and  pestilence.  From  the 
Eastern  Church  this  practice  passed  into  the 
West.  The  very  fact  of  a  Greek  name  being 
used  for  it,  and  of  the  chief  prayer  used  in  these 
Litanies  being  expressed  in  Greek,  "Kyrie  elei- 
iron,  Christ*  elei*on"  shows  that  itwas  of  East- 
ern origin.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  it  in  this 
connection.   It  appeared  at  first,  not  in  Rome, 


but  in  Gaul.  There  was  a  more  o 
intercourse  between  Gaul  and  Asia  I 
Home ;  and  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  s 
of  the  fifth  century,  under  the  go 
of  one  of  the  great  pastors  and  ore 
that  Church,  Mamertus,  Bishop  of  v 
find  these  processions.  The  barfau 
laying  waste  the  cultivated  land, 
desolation,  famine,  and  pestilence.  1 
were  almost  driven  to  despair,  he  i 
this,  calling  it,  not  litany,  but  bj 
equivalent.  These  were,  he  said, 
rogationes,  and  in  order  that  there  n 
standing  memorial  of  that  helpw] 
solicited,  the  Rogation  days  were  t 
They  have  always  been  kept  up  sum 
memory  of  that  time.  Passing  froi 
Rome,  we  find  both  the  name  and  th 
under  Gregory  the  Great,  the  org 
government  and  of  the  worship  of  tin 
His  was  also  a  time  of  great  sofa 
Empire  was  laid  waste,  and  the? 
need  was  felt  of  penitence  and  pit 
divided  the  city  into  seven  groups, 
inhabitants  of  each  went  about  witl 
"  Kyrie  eleiion!"  and  at  last  til 
gother  in  the  great  litany.  In  the  » 
an  event  more  closely  connected 
history  of  our  own  Church,  we  fin 
stance  of  the  same  practice.  When 
tine  landed  in  Thanet  to  convert  tie 
and  Ethelbert  allowed  him,  with  his  I 
enter  Canterbury,  he  reproduced  thai 
sion  with  which  he  had  been  familiar: 
singing  the  Litany,  looking  on  the 
city  as  under  condemnation,  and  pn 
its  deliverance.  We  cannot  wonder, 
look  at  the  history  of  the  dark  ags 
not  merely  with  the  darkness  of  ig 
but  with  the  gloom  of  misery— that 
should  have  become  more  and  m 
spicuous,  that  the  minds  of  men  t 
them  as  a  refuge  and  a  help.  The  0 
Toledo,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
ordered  them  to  be  used  every  month 
The  use  of  the  Litany  on  Stmdayi 
to  the  Church  of  England.  Thai 
that  of  a  penitential  service,  but  * 
gress  there  was  also  corruption.  Iifc 
came  full  of  invocations  to  human  ■ 
in  consequence  of  the  misery  ai  vri 
ignorance  of  the  times.  Men  wha  1 
their  full  trust  in  Christ  turned  tofl 
martyr,  or  confessor  whose  name  thsf 
and  whom  they  had  reason  to  lora,  I 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  "  Ml 
ora  pro  nobis  "  came  into  use,  and)  I 
same  formula  was  addressed  to  ta«j 
and  saints.  When  we  take  the  Ul 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Reformatio 
it  much  as  it  is  now,  but  disfignraii 
supplications.  In  the  reign  of  HaH 
the  Reformers  thought  these,  fir**' 
then  corruptions,  and  later  idosnt 
progress  was  gradual,  but  the  I 
step  was  that  of  translating  it  inH 
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es  of  supplications  to  saints  was 
the  principal  ones  were  at  first 

>  to  the  Virgin,  one  to  the 
one  to  saints  and  martyrs.    In 

ook  of  1549  these  were  omitted 
iy  was  much  as  it  is  now.  It  is, 
any  part  of  the  Prayer  Book,  a 
mce  of  Cranmer's  Christian  dis- 
ceeping  what  was  old  and  reject- 
i  new.  [See  Procter,  compari- 
he  Romish  Litany  and  that  of  the 
>f  Cologne.]  There  are  a  very 
in  which  they  differ — e.g.  the 
2dward  VI.  [1st  Book]  has  a 
at  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  all 
[2nd  Book,  abominable]  enormi- 
zabeth's  Prayer  Book  detestable 
. ;   hut  as  sho  wished,  if  possible, 

>  the  Romanists,  that  petition 
in  1559,  and  has  never  since 
Again,  the    petition    for    the 

t  Thou  wilt  be  pleated  to  preserve 
te  and  all  orders  in  the  Church  in 
"  So  it  continued  till  the  last 
m  one  of  the  great  questions  at 
on  the  validity  of  Presbyterian 
se  who  took  part  in  the  contro- 
lemselves  strongly  against  ad- 
te  orders,  and  expressed  their 
langing  to  the  words  "Bishops, 
eacons." 

al  intention  of  the  Litany  was  that 
service  to  be  used  as  a  prelude  to 
)mmunion.  It  was  the  general 
vide  the  morning  prayers  from 
don  Service.  The  first  sanction 
without  any  break  was  given  by 
tie  days  of  Elizabeth  ;  since  then 
)mmon  to  do  so,  but  no  Rubric  or 
«  that  union  of  services,  and  all 
re  liberty  in  this  respect. 

Format®. — Letters  from  one 
lother,  of  a  particular  form  and 
ider  them  distinguishable  from 

They  were  of  a  commendatory 
ving  clergy  or  laymen  who  were 
ltroduction  to  the  bishop  whose 

visited,  or  certifying  that  the 
1  in  them  had  his  bishop's  leave 
Dm  his  diocese  and  seek  a  cure  in 
le  granting  of  such  letters  was 
fined  to  the  bishop  ;  several  local 
iced  with  censure  the  infringe- 
rule. 

I. — A  name  given  to  one  admitted 
i  without  an  university  degree. 

[Gr.  leitourgia\.  —  This  was 
le  name  of  a  public  duty  or 
,  in  Athens,  the  richer  citizens 
targe  at  their  own  cost.  It  con- 
oviding  for  the  benefit  of  the 
-ally  some  form  of  public  amuse- 
ting  usually  of  dancing  or  games, 
us  became  the  name  of  any  service 
of  a  public  character,  and  hence 


in  the  Septnagint  it  is  used  of  the  public  ser- 
vice of  God,  of  Divine  worship  of  the  congre- 
gation. In  ecclesiastical  phraseology  it  was 
originally  restricted  specially  to  the  Eucharist, 
as  being  the  highest  of  public  offices ;  but  has 
now  obtained  a  wider  signification,  and  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  whole  form  of 
public  worship  of  the  congregation.  We 
shall  consider  the  subject,  therefore,  under 
this  twofold  division. 

It  seems  probable  that  some  Liturgy  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Apostles  at  the  very  beginn- 
ing of  the  Christian  Church,  for  the  use 
of  the  first  converts  to  Christianity,  who,  as 
we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  con- 
tinued steadfastly  in  the  Apostle's  doctrine, 
and  in  breaking  of  bread — i.e.  in  partaking 
of    the    Holy    Communion — and    in    "  tho 
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prayers.'  In  that  case  this  would  be  the 
original  Liturgy  from  which  the  succeeding 
ones  were  derived.  Hence  in  very  ancient 
Liturgies  the  bulk  of  the  service  is  identical, 
and  the  variations,  comparatively  speaking, 
unimportant.  In  order  to  classify  the  numer- 
ous Liturgies  that  have  been  used  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  it  will  be  well  to  divide 
them  into  five  principal  groups.  These  are 
connected  with  the  names  of  Churches,  and 
also  with  the  names  of  certain  Apostles,  and 
they  are  as  follows  :  [i.l  The  Liturgy  of  St. 
James,  or  Jerusalem;  [ii.1  The  Liturgy  of 
St.  Mark,  or  Alexandria ;  [iii.]  The  Liturgy  of 
St.  Thaddeus,  or  the  East ;  [ivj  The  Liturgy 
of  St.  Peter,  or  Rome ;  [v.]  llie  Liturgy  of 
St.  John,  or  Ephesus.  The  Jerusalem 
Liturgy  consists  of  three  divisions :  the 
Clementine,  Caesarean,  and  Antiochene  or 
Hierosolymitan  Liturgies.  From  the  Caesar- 
ean Liturgy,  which  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  St.  Basil,  came  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
Chrysostom  and  the  Armenian. 

The  many  branches  which  have  sprung 
from  these  norms  would  require  a  volume  to 
expound.  There  are  no  less  than  43  exist- 
ing, all  Monophysite,  branching  off  from  the 
Hierosolymitan. 

The  third  group,  consisting  of  Liturgies  of 
the  Far  East,  is  smaller  in  number:  most 
of  them  are  Nestorian.  That  of  Malabar  or 
St.  Thomas  belongs  to  this  group. 

The  fourth  division  consists  of  only  one 
Liturgy ;  the  Roman. 

The  fifth  group,  viz.,  those  allied  to  the 
Liturgy  of  Ephesus,  consists  of  two  divisions 
[i.]  The  Mozarabic  and   [ii.l  The  Gallican. 

It  will  be  observed  that  four  of  the  five 
groups  are  Eastern ;  and  the  remaining  one,  the 
Roman,  Western.  The  principal  distinctions 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Liturgies 
are  as  follows : — The  Invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  before  the  words  of  consecration 
which  is  in  the  Eastern,  is  absent  in  the 
Western.  There  are  Proper  Prefaces  and 
varying  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels  for 
Holy  Days  in  the  Western,  and  not  in  the 
Eastern,  with  the  exception  of  the  Liturgies 
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derived  from  Epheaus.  Later  alterations  in 
the  Roman  Mass,  such  as  the  denial  of  the 
cup  to  the  laity,  have  farther  increased  the 
differences  between  that  and  the  Eastern 
Liturgies. 

Every  ancient  Liturgy  consisted  of  two 
parts;  the  pro -anaphoral  and  the  anaphoral. 
[Anaphora.]  The  first  part  consisted  of  a 
prayer ;  an  introit ;  the  prayer  of  little  en- 
trance— that  is,  the  bringing  in  with  much 
ceremony  the  Book  of  the  Gospels;  the 
trisagion ;  the  lessons  (in  some,  prophecy, 
epistle  and  gospel;  in  othera  the  last  twoonly); 
a  prayer.  At  this  point  the  catechumens  were 
dismissed  from  the  church.  Then  followed  a 
further  prayer  for  the  faithful ;  the  great 
entrance — i.t.,  the  carrying  the  elements  to 
the  altar ;  the  offertory  ;  the  kiss  of  pence  , 
the  creed.  This  ended  the  first  or  pro- 
anaphoral  portion  of  the  service.  The  second, 
or  anaphoral  part,  began  with  the  Sot-sum 
Corda  and  preface  ;  the  canon,  consisting  of 
prayer  commemorative  of  our  Lord's  life 
nnd  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist;  the 
Oblation;  prayer  for  descent  of  the  IJoly  Ghost, 
for  the  consecration  of  the  elements.  Then 
follows  intercession  for  quick  and  dead ;  the 
Lord's  Prayer  ;  the  "  Libera  nos  "  or  prayer 
against  temptation  ;  adoration,  "  Dancta 
Sanctis"  [Sancta  Sanctis];  confession  and 
absolution;  theCommunion, thanksgiving, and 

The  best  account  of  the  ancient  liturgies, 
displaying  their  points  of  union  and  their 
variations,  is  Mr.  Hammond's  work,  published 
by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

llow  the  Communion  Service  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  related  to  the  ancient  Liturgies 
has  been  fully  considered  in  an  article  on  the 
Cohhuhioh  Service.  We  have  next  to  con- 
sider modern  Protestant  Liturgies.  And,  first, 
it  must  be  noted  that  while  the  ancient  Litur- 
gies make  the  Lord's  Supper  the  central  object 
round  which  all  other  parts  of  the  service  are 
grouped,  the  Protestant  idea  is  rather  to 
group  all  round  the  sermon,  as  expressing  the 
conviction  that  teaching  is  the  main  object  of 
assembling  together.  The  early  Liturgies  do 
not  include  any  preaching,  nor  are  there  any 
forms  for  special  occasions. 

When   the    Reformation    came,   the    great 


untry  that  accepted  the  Reformed  doctrines 
provided  its  own  Liturgy.  Our  own  is  con- 
sidered under  the  head  Common  Prayer  [q.v.]. 
But  the  Continental  Reformers  left  more 
opening  for  the  cxerciso  of  free  prayer,  to  be 
suited  to  special  circumstances.  So  did  the 
Dikectoxi'  [q.v.]  of  the  Puritans  at  the  time 
of  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  bitter  feeling 
which  followed  that  event  led  to  a  breach  so 
wide,  that  for  a  while  liturgical  services  were 
eschewed  by  the  non-Episcopal  party,  and 
extemporaneous  prayers  were  substituted.  Of 
late  years,  however,  a  more  catholic  feeling 
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has  prevailed.  In  the  I 
of  Scotland  since  1868  a  change  bu 
going  on,  and  the  Boot  tf  Cnum  (Ml 
reached  a  fifth  edition.  Many  Ch 
belonging  to  the  chief  Nonconformist  1 
accept  the  idea  of  some  liturgical  fans 
used  of  free-will.  Thus  Mr.  K crass. 
uses  much  of  the  Church  Service  ;  the  i 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  General  Thinks; 
is  becoming  very  common,  and  on  the  li 
casion  of  the  Queen's  jubilee  many  Si 
forming  Churches  in  London  used  thaa 
given  in  the  Prayer  Book.  The  srra 
for  the  two  systems  will  be  familiar  to 
readers,  one  side  pleading  for  the  ipona 
and  unrestrained  impulses  of  the  rst 
mind,  the  other  for  the  long  custom  I 
Church,  and  also  for  the  need  of  prea 
against  form  and  words  with  which  the  1 
of  the  people  may  not  be  in  harmony, 
needs  of  the  individual  soul  most  tsda 
supplied  by  individual  private  prayer. 
the  facts  above  given  show  that  "tbt 
excellent  way"  of  charity  is  i 
and  will  yet  do  more,  for  removis 
on  this  subject.  It  should,  in  codcuh 
pointed  ont  that  even  the  singing  of  li 
involves   the  essence  c' 
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use  of  already  written  words. 

Liverpool,  Bishopric  OP.-Tbl 
only  existed  since  1880 ;  it  comprises  s 
of  Lancashire,  and  has  182  benefsxa. 
present  it  has  no  cathedral,  but  stop 
being  taken  to  provide  one.  Unnf 
Liverpool  was  a  chapelry  of  tbi  pan 
WaltOn-on-thc-Hill,  but  in  that  yesr.  ■ 
a  separate  parish  by  Act  of  ParKsmssl 
was  at  once  resolved  to  erect  a  cbuita, 
thenceforth  the  parish  church  of  Liter 
this  was  finished  in  1704  and  delicas 
St.  Peter.  And  here  the  throne  of  uj 
Bishop  of  Liverpool,  John  Charles  E] 
sot  up.  The  church  presents  so  ^ 
object  of  interest.  Funds  do  Dot  slks 
formation  of  a  regular  cathedral  body, 
regular  cathedral  service.  Then  aa 
archdeacons  and  twenty -three  hos 
canons.    The  income  of  the  See  is  £MI 

Liresey.    [Tistotallibb.) 

Living. — In  the  Church  of  Eagk*. 
ecclesiastical  benefice  or  pastoral  (* 
[Bmnci.] 

Livingston,  John  Henri,  D.D.- 
father  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Qn» 
America,  was  born  at  Poughkeepss, 
York,  in  1746,  studied  at  Yale  01 
and  in  1 766  sailed  for  Utrecht  to  I 
theology.       He    became    a    D.D  is 


.  took  his  place  as  sec 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  Tort 
Revolution  drove  him  from  the  nty,s( 
visited  many  places,  returning:  to  fcsw 
in  1783.     In   1810  he  opened  a  thai 


died  in  1826. 
ivingaton  von  the  respect  of  both  parties 
at  Church,  and  under  his  management 
a  Conferentie"  and  the  Coetus  were 
*d.  [DcrcH  Refohheh  Church].  He 
anally  formed  the  constitution  of  the 
jch,  and  prepared  its  first  psalm  and 
in  wok.  As  a  preacher  ho  was  much 
nod.  His  theological  lectures,  of  which 
(attract  was  published  in  1832,  "still  form 
laws  of  didactic  and  polemic  instruction 
Iw  theological  seminary  of  which  he  was 
bunder  and  father." 


US,  David,  the  great  African 
oonary  and  explorer,  was  born  at 
■tyre,  near  Glasgow,  in  1813.  His 
mis  were  of  the  working  class,  of  the 
aast  moral  and  Christian  worth,  and 
»ly  interested  in  Christian  missions.  In 
I  David  worked  as  a  piecer  in  a  cotton 
i  attending  a  night  school  in   the  even- 

.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  began 
stand  the  medical  and  other  classes  in  the 
tar  months  at  Glasgow,  and  in  1838  he 
hed  a  surgeon's  diploma.    He  applied  to 

was  received  by  the  London  Missionary 
■sty,  and  went  to  Chipping  Ongar  in 
ii  to  continue  his  studies.  In  1840  he 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Moffat,  the  celebrated 
Can  missionary,  who  was  on  furlough  in 
land,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  itram- 
istd  him  to  Kuruman.  He  did  not  settle 
a  there,  but  was  determined  to  carry  the 
Adds  further  north  than  had  yet  been 
>,  and  settled  at  Mabotsa,  among  the 
liatla  tribe,  where  he  had  a  remarkable 

Cfrum  a  lion.  He  next  attached  him- 
the  tribe  of  the  Bakwains,  whose  chief, 
shale,  was  converted  and  baptised.  He  re- 
Mdwitb  them  till  1859,  malting  many  con- 
■L  tad  teaching  them  civilised  arts,  his  wife 
fc  had  married  MuryMoffat.  eldest  daughter 
>.  Moffat,  in  1844— teaching  the  women 

gbrls.  While  here  bo  made  several  ex- 
■bons  among  the  Boers,  who  had  settled 
she  border  of  the  Bochuana  territory  and 
»  vtrv  hostile  to  Livingstone,  and  he  had 
wrered  Lake  Ngami  and  the  River  Zouga 

Tsmnnakile.  Several  of  the  Bakwains 
astg  now  learnt  to  read,  and  promising  to 
sss  missionaries  to  the  rest,  Livingstone 
■mined  to  more  northwards.  He  set  out, 
•SBpsnied  by  two  Englishmen,  and,  after 
rj  difficulties   reached  the  river  Chobo, 

■set  the  great  chief  Scbituane,  who  re- 
ad him  very  cordially,  but  died  a  few  days 
at  his  arrival.  Livingstone's  great  object 
*  was  to  make  a  way  for  Sebituane'a  people 
■s  connected  with  the  sea.  They  were 
Isily  to  him,  and  to  put  them  in  communi- 
on with  the  world  would  be  to  further 
rat  cause  of  civilisation.  He  deter- 
therefore  to  devote  himself  to  this 


object,  and.  having  shipped  his  wife  and  child- 
ren for  England,  he  set  off  on  his  quest.  After 
a  great  many  difficulties,  he  reached  Quili- 
mane  in  1866,  having  made  many  important 
discoveries,  the  chief  being  the  healthy  table- 
land in  Central  Africa.  He  then  paid  a  visit 
to  England,  where  he  wrote  and  published 
his  first  work,  Mimionary  Travel:  It  was 
received  with  intense  interest,  for  it  poured  a 
flood  of  light  upon  a  land  hitherto  quite 
unknown.  Having  severed  himself  from  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  an  expedition  sent  by 
Government  to  explore  the  Zambesi  River. 
This  was  rendered  more  than  usually  difficult 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  slave-traders, 
but  it  was  signalised  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Lake  Nyaaaa  and  much  important  territory. 
Livinptone  rightly  deeming  this  to  be  the 
key  of  Central  Africa,  en  Universities'  Mis- 
sion from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  planted 
there;  but  itfailed,  chiefly  through thedeath 
of  its  bishop  and  of  Mrs.  Livingstone. ' 
Nevertheless  Livingstone  remained  some  time 
longer  to  further  explore  the  country,  but 
at  last  saw  it  was  desirable  to  return  to 
write  a  book  against  the  Portuguese  traders, 
and  to  obtain  means  to  establish  a  colony  at 
the  head  of  the  river  Rovuma.  He  arrived 
in  England  in  1H64,  and  stayed  at  Newstead 
Abbey,  where  he  wrote  Zambtri  and  ill 
Tribiitnrii:  Though  determined  still  to 
make  the  preaching  Christ  to  the  natives 
and  the  promoting  lawful  commerce  in- 
stead of  the  slave  trade  his  chief  object, 
he  agreed  to  explore  Central  Africa,  to 
endeavour  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
During  his  journeys  ho  discovered  Lakes 
Moero  and  Bangweolo,  and  then  was  un- 
heard of  for  some  time,  till,  in  1871,  Mr. 
Stanley  discovered  him,  in  great  want  and 
destitution,  at  Ujiji,  on  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Stanley  camo  to  his  relief,  gave  him  supplies 
and  better  men,  and  Livingstone  continued 
his  journey  ;  but  fell  ill  and  died  in  Ilala,  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  May  1st,  1873. 
He  was  found  on  his  knees,  his  Bible  in  his 
hand.  He  was  brought  to  England  by  his  ser- 
vants, and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  April. 
1874.  Since  his  death  many  missions  have 
been  formed  in  Africa,  and  David  Living- 
stone has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause 
of  African  evangelisation  and  civilisation. 

Jjiwin.S-r. — An  Irish  bishop  of  the  seventh 
century.  Ho  placed  himself  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  St.  Augustine,  who  was  at  that 
time  converting  England  to  Christianity. 
After  Augustine's  death  St.  Li  win  went  to  Ire- 
land.andwasconsecratedbishopthoro.  Having 
a  strong  desire  to  carry  on  the  work  of  evange- 
lisation, he  set  sail  for  Brabant,  where  he 
Buffered  martyrdom  after  a  short  period  of 
missionary  work  A.D.  656. 

T.l  avn1ii.fr,  Bishopric  or.— This^laims  ti 
beone  of  the  most  ancient  Sees  it 
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its  founders  were  St.  Dubricius  or  Dyfryg, 
who  had  resigned  the  See  for  some  time  before 
his  death  in  612,  and  his  successor  St.  Teilo, 
the  date  of  whose  death  is  unknown.  The 
"Book  of  Llandaff,"  compiled  about  1133, 
gives  the  names  of  many  bishops  between  the 
time  of  Teilo  and  Urban,  the  first  Norman 
bishop  1107,  but  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
Urban  replaced  tho  British  church  of  Dubri- 
cius and  Teilo  by  a  cathedral  of  very  small 
sizo ;  there  is  no  record  of  the  time  when  it 
was  completed,  nor  indeed  any  certain  records 
of  its  architectural  history.  The  Lady  Chapel 
was  probably  built  by  William  de  Bruce 
[1266-1287].  The  Perpendicular  tower  on 
the  north  is  simple  and  massive ;  it  was  built 
by  Jasper  Tudor,  uncle  to  Henry  VII,.,  and 
replaces  an  Early  English  one.  About  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  cathedral 
was  allowed  to  fail  into  decay  under  Bishop 
Kitchin,  alias  Dunstan,  who  alienated  many 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  See,  and  dis- 
posed of  others  on  long  leases — for  instance, 
the  episcopal  residence  was  leased  for  99 
years.  Bishop  Godwin  [1601-1617]  speaks  of 
Kitchin  as  "  Fundi  nostri  calamitas.  [For  the 
works  of  this  Bishop  boo  Godwin,  Francis.] 
The  cathedral  was  in  a  state  of  absolute  ruin 
in  1575.  In  1721  a  great  part  of  the  ruins, 
which  were  roofless,  were  blown  down  in  a 
storm,  and  at  length  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  country  for  help.  Accordingly  the  Lady 
Chapel  was  repaired  sufficiently  to  carry  on 
the  service,  but  the  nave  was  left  open  to  the 
sky  till  the  restoration  was  begun  in  1857. 

About  1836  it  was  seriously  proposed  to 
unite  Llandaff  with  Bristol,  but  it  was  saved 
from  this,  and  under  Bishops  Coplestone  and 
O lli van t  a  new  era  began.  In  1840  and  1843 
two  important  Acts  were  passed,  which 
resuscitated  the  dean's  office,  which  had  been 
done  away  with,  and  under  its  first  three 
deans,  Bruce- Knight,  Conybeare,  and  Wil- 
liams, the  restoration  was  completed.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  cathedral  was  opened 
for  service  in  1857,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
1691  choral  service  was  heard  in  Llandaff 
Cathedral.  The  nave  and  remainder  of  the 
restoration  was  completed  by  July,  1869. 
Practically  the  bishopric  and  its  cathedral  and 
cathedral  body  are  alike  new.  No  bishop 
had  resided  thore  for  300  years,  and  for  about 
six  centuries  there  had  been  no  dean;  the 
chapter  was  merely  a  uominal  one.  Bishop 
Ollivant  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  state 
of  the  cathedral  at  his  enthronement  in  1850, 
in  his  charge  of  1869. 

The  cathedral  stands  on  low  ground,  near 
the  river  Taff  (h»>nce  its  name  Llan-daff,  the 
church  by  the  Taff).  The  cathedral  body 
consists  of  a  dean,  two  archdeacons,  four 
canons  residentiary,  two  minor  canons,  and 
five  probendaries.  The  diocese  comprises  the 
best  parts  of  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouth- 
shire, and  contains  227  benefices. 

The  income  of  the  See  is  now  £4,200. 
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Lloyd,  William  [b.  1627,  d.  17J7},| 
ated  at  Oxford,  and  became  Fellow  of 
College.    After  various  other  ipf 
he  became  successively  Bishop  of  81 
[1680],  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  [169!], i 
of  Worcester  [  1 699].    Bishop  Lloyd  ii  f~ 
as  being  one  of  the  seven  bishops  whoi 
to   read  the  Declaration  of   Indulges* 
King  James  II.  ordered  in  1688.    They  J 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  sedition,  but 
Lloyd  was  the  author  of  many  pampaW*J 
chief  being  An  Historical  Aeeemi  tf  ~ 
Government  a*  it  %ca$  in  Greet  Britem 
Ireland  when  they  JSrst  received  the 
Religion. 

Local  Preachers  in  the 

Church  are  laymen  who  are  licensed  to] 
by  the  district  and  quarterly 
They  are  the  opposite  of  "  travelling 
ers."    They  must  hare  a  regular  [ 
charge.    After  four  year*'  serrioe  tsw/j 
become  "  local  deacons,"  and  four  yeur 
"  local  elders.'*    This  formal  and 
adoption  of  lay  ministry  is  in  many 
the  very  groundwork  of  the  Methodist  I 
[Methodism.]     By  far  the  large  noi 
the  regular  or  travelling  preachers  km 
served    an    acceptable    probation  •• 
preachers,  in  which  their  oapacitisi  trs 
ascertained.    But,  besides  this,  witbost 
noble  army  of  local  preachers,  drawn  fr»«j 
people  themselves,  the  work  could  not] 
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d  fact  Methodism  is  in  one  aspect 
most  impressive  example  in  tho 
Qormous  results  accomplished  by  a 
deflate,  and  official  adoption  of  lay 
the  pulpit  and  otherwise. 

rheologioL — The  sources  from 
aological  arguments  are  drawn, 
n  gave  this  name  to  his  view  of 
1  dogmatics  in  distinction  to  the 
>f  the  Schoolmen.  It  was  retained 
therans  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
tury. 

Roman  Church  the  name  became 
>y  the  celebrated  work  of  Melchior 
523,  d.  1560],  Bishop  of  the  Canaries, 
be  discussed  the  use  to  be  made  by 
s  of  Scripture,  Councils,  philosophy, 
be.  It  forms  a  scientific  introduction 
;ic  Theology. 

t  John,  an  English  philosopher 
.  1702],  was  born  at  Wrington,  near 
e  son  of  a  captain  in  the  Parlia- 
army.  Locke  was  educated  at 
ter  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
oficient  in  classical  literature ;  but 

chief  attention  to  the  works  of 
i  Descartes,  which  he  preferred  to 
ristotle.  In  1664  he  went  to  Berlin 
xy  to  Sir  W.  Swan,  the  British 
ut  after  a  year  he  returned  to 
here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
ley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 

in  his  house,  and  when,  in  1672, 
ry  was  made  Lord  Chancellor,  Locke 
tinted  Secretary  of  Presentations, 
b  he  exchanged  for  that  of  Secretary 
ird  of  Trade  when  Shaftesbury  re- 
i  Great  Seal.  In  1675  Locke  visit- 
e  for  his  health,  became  acquainted 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  his 
edicated.  In  1679  he  was  recalled 
d  bv  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who 
restored  to  favour,  but  six  months 
3  was  again  disgraced,  and  after  a 
>risonment  in  the  Tower,  fled  to 
n  1682  to  avoid  a  prosecution  for 
son.  Locke  followed  him,  and  so 
1  the  hostility  of  the  Court  as  to 
tame  erased  by  royal  mandate  from 
»f  students  of  Christ  Church.  He 
f  the  eighty-four  persons  demanded 
ates  of  Holland  on  the  charge  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
imself  till  the  search  for  him  was 

1687  he  completed  his  Essay  on  the 
Jnder standing,  and  next  year  pub- 

first  letter  on  Toleration,  and  ob- 
le  situation  of  Commissioner  of 
with  a  salary  of  £200  a  year.    In 

Essay  was  published,  and  in  the 
j-  appeared  his  second  letter  on 
,  and  two  treatises  on  Government. 
inding  that  the  London  air  did  not 
le  retired  to  the  house  of  Sir  Francis 


Masham  at  Oates,  in  Essex,  w"here  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1692  appeared 
the  third  letter  on  Toleration,  and  soon  after 
his  Thoughts  on  Education.  In  1695  King 
William  appointed  him  a  Commissioner  of 
Trade  and  Plantations,  which  he  had  to  resign 
on  account  of  his  health.  He  gave  himself  up 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  wrote  seve- 
ral 'theological  works,  Discourse  on  Miracles, 
etc.,  which  were  published  after  his  death. 

The  influence  of  Locke  upon  English 
moral  and  religious  thought  has  been  very 
great.  Though,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  a 
student  of  Descartes,  his  method  is  different 
at  tho  very  foundation.  The  former  assumes 
innate  ideas  as  the  centre  of  all  knowledge. 
The  overthrow  of  innate  ideas  is  the  starting 
point  of  Locke.  He  has  been  called  the 
philosopher  of  sensation,  for  he  tries  to  trace 
all  notions,  opinions,  judgments  to  their 
beginning;  starts  from  the  first  acts  of  a 
child,  and  so  contemplates  the  impressions 
made  on  the  senses,  rather  than  the  objects 
with  which  the  senses  converse.  But  such  a 
method  did  not  bring  these  objects  any  more 
clearly  before  the  understanding  than  they 
were  before ;  he  did  not  get  beyond  human 
ideas  of  them;  his  nearest  approach  to  the 
root  of  all  faith  and  knowledge  is  to  tabulate 
all  that  men  are  able  to  think  about  them. 
His  business  is  with  the  "  Human  Understand- 
ing" and  so  he  repudiates  the  search  into 
Being  and  first  principles.  It  mny  therefore 
be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  really  lower  the 
principles  of  morality.  For,  instead  of  hold- 
ing up  righteousness  and  justice  as  absolutely 
good,  he  threw  aside  these  ethical  principles, 
and  proclaimed  "Things  are  good  or  evil  only 
in  reference  to  pleasure  or  pain."  He  did 
not  apply  such  sentiments  unworthily  in  his 
own  personal  character,  for  they  were  necessary 
parts  of  his  philosophy,  and  practically  he 
modified,  or,  we  may  say,  relinquished  it  in 
favour  of  Christian  belief  in  absolute  right- 
eousness. In  fact,  he  raised  questions  which  he 
did  not  settle,  but  which  inaugurated  a  new  era 
of  study.  The  questions  which  he  asked  but 
did  not  answer,  respecting  the  Nature  of  the 
Mind,  the  Principles  of  Government,  Tolera- 
tion, Education,  the  Reasonableness  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  were  taken  up  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  discussed  in  the  gossip 
of  salons,  with  pens,  with  bludgeons,  with 
swords — with  tears  also  and  prayers.  Not 
only  his  contemporaries,  who  were  his  pupils, 
Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke,  but  English 
moralists  for  fifty  years  more,  regarded  him 
as  having  laid  down  principles  which  could 
never  again  be  called  in  question.  But  this 
acquiescence  came  to  be  rudely  shaken.  The 
Methodist  movement  was  a  sign  that  his 
theory  of  "  paternal  governments,"  with  the 
decrees  of  which  the  masses  of  the  people 
should  acquiesce,  would  not  stand;  that  poor 
as  well  as  educated  men  needed  real  belief, 
and  not  mere  acceptance.    And  men  with  his 
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thoory  of  Toleration  on  their  lips,  woro  not 
hindered  by  it  from  very  intolerant  acts  to- 
wards these  disturbers  of  slothful  calmness. 
Yet  it  was  largely  owing  to  Locke's  teaching 
that  England  was  spared  from  the  terrible 
agony  which  came  on  France  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. Deism,  and  even  Atheism,  appeared 
here  eveu  earlier  than  in  France.  But  in 
France  the  Jansenists  were  suppressed  and 
the  Protestants  expelled  by  Louis  XIV.  In 
England  the  cause  of  God  was  not  snatched 
out  of  His  hands  as  though  Ho  were  unable  to 
take  care  of  Himself.  The  preaching  of 
Wesley  was  one  cause  of  our  deliverance,  for 
he  taught  thousands  of  the  people  to  fear 
God ;  and  Locke's  teaching  on  Toleration  was 
certainly  another. 

Lookers. — In  ancient  English  churches 
these  are  cavities  hollowed  out  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wall,  sometimes  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar.  They  are  usually  square, 
and  have  no  basin  at  the  bottom.  They  had 
formorly  small  doors,  and  contained  the  cruets 
of  wine  and  water,  the  towels,  and  other 
things  needed  in  celebrating  mass. 

Logos. — This  Greek  word,  derived  from  the 
pcrf.  of  lego,  "to  speak,"  means  literally  "a 
word,"  and  is  used  in  that  sense  in  Matt.  viii.  8 
— 16,  etc.  In  1  John  iii.  18  it  is  opposed  to 
deed  and  truth.  Other  meanings  are  Command* 
or  Precepts  [Matt.  vii.  24],  Prophecies  [Luke  iii. 
4,  John  ii.  22],  Promises  [Rom.  ix.  6,  Hob. 
vii.  28],  Threats  [Heb.  iv.  12],  Arguments 
[Acts  ii.  40],  Reports  or  Rumours  [Matt. 
xxviii.  15].  In  a  higher  sonse  it  is  used  for 
the  word  of  God,  whether  expressed  by  the 
Law  or  in  the  Gospel  [Matt.  xiii.  19,  etc., 
etc.].  In  a  heathen  sense  it  was  used  con- 
stantly for  the  Reason,  but  it  is  only  used 
once  in  that  sense  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
then  it  is  by  a  heathen  speaker  [Acts  xviii. 
14].  But  the  highest  theological  sense  which 
the  word  bears  is  that  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  the  second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
Tho  word  is  traceable  to  Philo  [q.v.],  the 
Alexandrian  Jew,  whose  speculations  aimed 
at  reconciling  the  teaching  of  Plato  with  that 
of  tho  Jewish  prophets.  He  saw  that  there 
was  One  Who  was  spoken  of  in  the  Old 
Testament  under  the  name  of  "the  Word 
and  the  Voice  of  God,"  and  that  He  was  the 
Revealer  of  God's  attributes  and  will  to  man- 
kind. The  Personality  of  this  Logos  became 
more  and  more  distinct  in  the  later  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Philo,  therefore,  iden- 
tified this  existence  with  Plato's  doctrine  of 
tho  Divine  Xous,  or  "Mind,"  though  he 
hesitated  to  assert  a  distinct  Personality. 
Ilis  doctrine  was  taken  up  by  the  Christian 
Alexandrians,  and  the  Gnostics  adopted  it  in  . 
a  confused  and  tentative  manner.  In  con- 
sequence some  cried  out  that  they  were  en-  j 
(Lingering  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God ; 
the  Jewish  sects  of  Gnostics  replied  that  the 
Christ  was  a  demigod  or  superior  angel,  half  , 


human,  half  divine.    Then  St.  John  tugs! 
how  the  teaching  of  the  past  «u  in  net 
with   the   Gospel,   how   the  Word  *u  it 
the  beginning  with  God  and  wis  God,f» 
the  Light  of  men,  shining  in  darkness* 
not  absorbed  by  it ;  and  in  the  faloa  4 
time  was  made  Flesh — a  distinct  Penwi^ 
very  God,  yet  not  the  less  very  man.  ftm 
for  this  that  St  John  was  named  the  A» 
logos,  translated  in  our  authorised  Tenia 
"  the  Divine  "  [».*.  Theologian].   IbfatsV 
ing  thus  set  forth  became  the  bttii  of  to 
teaching  of  the  great  Alexandrian  (hris, 
Justin  Martyr,  first  of  Patristic  phikwiM 
dwells  earnestly  upon  the  prehistoric  Lops> 
the  Divine  Reason,  spoken  of  not  calr  bj 
prophets,    but    by    wise    heathen  mk  ■ 
Socrates,  distinct  from  the  God  Wheals* 
knew,  yet  not  separable  from  Hia.  Ill 
doctrine   was  the    essential  doctrine  wfca 
united  the  Church  together  until  iima* 
mulated  in  the  phrases  of  the  Nicene  M 
[Homoousiom.] 

£ogothete  [Gr.  "an accountant 'V^ 
officer  in  the  Greek  Church  who  is  intssM 
of  tho  Patriarch's  household.  fl»¥j* 
ecclesiastieus  was  a  kind  of  inspector-pi* 
of  the  Church,  corresponding  to  an  epwp 
chancellor  in  the  Western  Church. 

Lollards.— The  followers  of  WW*] 
[q.v.].  The  name,  which  probably  ijj| 
"idle  babbler,"  was  given  to  them  by  £■] 
enemies.  Others  explain  it  as  comisf  M 
the  same  root  as  "  Lullaby,"  frcei  ■Jj 
fondness  for  singing.  Wydifle  bti*j 
out  preachers  and  gained  many  ^JJW 
chiefly  at  Oxford  University.  "^"J?! 
supported  by  the  Lancastrians;  battsi  *] 
sants'  Revolt,  under  Wat  Tyler,  a  1 
brought  about  a  great  change  in  nWiJ 
ings.  The  reaction  against  all  FflJ* 
social  reform  produced  an  equal  dsflij 
religious  reform.  He  began  to  bi 
upon  as  a  "  sower  of  strife,"  and  hkfc 
as  missionaries  of  Socialism,  ft* 
rose  to  its  height  whenWvclinV 
denied  tho  doctrines  of 
The  University  of  Oxford  at  ones  i 
him,  and  he,  finding  it  uselesstoW' 
longer  to  the  wealthier  classes,  tuzisij^ 
people,  and  a  few  years  later  his 
abounded  everywhere.  In  1382  A 
Courtenay  summoned  a  meeting  «* 
friars  to  condemn  his  doctrines,  j* 
Herford,  one  of  the  Lollards,  liadasMrtj] 
in  a  sermon  at  Oxford,  and  was 
but  the  Chancellor  appointed  J**** 
don,  another  Wycliffite.  ^  *"*""?,, 
supported  by  the  Crown,  and  •  JJJJL 
was  issued  in  Oxford,  proclaiming  ^■•Jr 
of  all  Lollards,  with  the  d**"****^ 
books,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  JjJJjSi 
privileges.  It  had  its  effect,  and  Hri* 
Repyngdon  submitted.  After  tke  ■*• 
Wycliffe,  Lollardism  crumbled  into»f 
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It  penetrated  into  all  classes 
ts  own  schools,  books,  painph- 
lon,  in  its  hatred  of  tyranny, 
Lollard.  But  out  of  the  mass 
1  bore  the  name  of  Lollardism 
—  namely,  faith  in  the  sole 
e  Bible  as  the  source  of  re- 
This  stirred  up  the  Church 
die  result  of  persecution  was 
ds  were  raised  into  fanatics, 
s  by  their  preaching  against 

»etition  of  the  Lollards  was 
lament,  attacking  the  Church, 
ir  views.  They  violently  de- 
ihes  of  the  clergy,  and  con- 
1  the  superfluous  revenues  of 
e  King  might  maintain  15 
;hte,  and  6,000  squires,  besides 
hospitals  for  the  relief  of  the 
lop  Arundel,  who  succeeded 
eager  to  put  down  the  Loll- 
)1  drew  up  a  set  of  opinions 
s  writings,  on  the  strength  of 
,  "  De  heretico  comburendo  " 
mbukendo],  was  inserted  in 
the  year,  declaring  them  to 
d  under  it  John  Badby  was 
his  did  not  crush  them.  On 
>  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Sir  John 
]  stood  forth  as  the  leader  of 
It  the  accession  of  Henry  V. 
£ain  him  over,  and  when  this 
ether  to  murder  him.  This 
discovered,  and  thirty-seven 
Four  years  after  Oldcastle 
id  put  to  death, 
final  statute  against  the  Loll- 
orth,  ordering  all  justices  to 
eretics,  and  hand  them  over 
courts.  In  spite  of  repression 
lived  on,  and  in  1431  we  find 
Gloucester  endeavouring  to 
sings,  and  the  circulation  of 
against  the  clergy.  At  the 
Iward  VI.  the  legal  prohibi- 
em  were  rescinded. 
>ok  deeper  root  in  Bohemia 
id.  It  was  carried  there  bv 
ho  fled  when  Courtenay  first 
i. 

ters  against  the  Lollards  were 
,  of  Walden,   and  Reginald 


Peter,  one  of  the  most  famous 
en  [q.  v.  ],  was  born  at  No  varra, 
»rly  in  the  twelfth  century. 
k>logna  and  Rheims  with  the 
of  Clairvaux,  and  then  went 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Abelard. 
distinguished  teacher  of  the- 
.159  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
iys  that  he  was  the  first  who 
le  of  Doctor  of  Theology  in  the 
iris.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1 1 64 . 
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He  is  generally  called  Magistor  Sententiarum, 
or  Master  of  Sentences,  from  his  great  work, 
The  Four  Books  of  Sentences.  This  work  is  an 
arranged  collection  of  sentences  from  Augus- 
tine, Anselm,  Abelard,  and  others,  on  points 
of  Christian  doctrine,  with  objections  and 
replies  also  collected  from  authors  of  repute. 
The  first  book  treats  of  God ;  the  second  of 
created  things ;  the  third  of  the  incarnation, 
redemption,  and  the  virtues  of  human  charac- 
ter; and  the  fourth  of  esch^tological  subjects 
and  the  sacraments.  Two  other  works,  A 
Commentary  of  the  Psalms,  and  Commentaries 
upon  All  the  Pauline  Epistles,  have  been  pub- 
lished under  his  name,  and  are  regarded  as 
genuine. 

London,  Bishopric  of. — The  first  Bishop 
of  London  was  Mellitus  [604],  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  St.  Augustine.  Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent,  founded  and  endowed  for  this  diocese 
a  church  which  he  dedicated  to  St  Paul,  on 
the  site,  it  is  supposed,  of  a  Roman  temple 
dedicated  to  Diana.  Of  the  details  of  this 
church  we  are  ignorant;  it  was  destroyed 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  by  fire,  some- 
where about  1087  or  1088.  St.  Erkenwald 
[q.v.],  who  was  bishop  in  675,  is  said  to  have 
greatly  adorned  the  church.  Maurice,  who 
became  bishop  in  1086,  at  once  began  to  re- 
build his  cathedral,  and  his  successor,  Richard 
de  Beaumes,  devoted  the  whole  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  See  to  that  purpose.  After  the 
forty  years  which  the  episcopate  of  these  two 
prelates  embraced,  it  was  still  unfinished,  and 
in  1136  it  was  greatly  injured  by  another 
fire ;  at  last,  however,  it  was  completed,  but 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the  central  tower 
was  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  of  the  choir,  which 
was  finished  by  1240.  The  Cathedral  of  St 
Paul  was  one  of  the  finest  in  England.  Its 
plan  was  cruciform ;  its  length  was  596  feet. 
The  nave  was  a  fine  Norman  building,  not 
unlike  that  of  Gloucester ;  the  transepts  and 
choir  were  rich  examples  of  the  Decorated 
style.  The  choir,  as  at  Canterbury,  was 
raised  on  a  crypt,  the  vaulting  of  which  was 
above  the  ground  level;  part  of  this,  after 
1256,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Faith,  and  used  as 
a  parish  church,  the  church  of  that  name 
having  been  destroyed  to  enlarge  the  cathe- 
dral. A  wall  and  gates  surrounded  the  build- 
ing, and  at  the  north-east  angle  stood  tho 
famous  Paul's  Cross,  where  the  most  learned 
and  eloquent  preachers  of  the  day  delivered 
their  sermons.  Thus  the  cathedral  remained 
till  the  fifteenth  century,  when  in  1444  the 
steeple  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  so  in- 
jured that  it  took  eighteen  years  to  repair 
it.  In  1561  it  was  again  struck,  and  this 
time  set  on  fire  and  the  roofs  burnt.  For  a 
time  it  was  subject  to  all  kinds  of  desecra- 
tion ;  then  a  partial  repair  was  effected,  but 
it  still  had  a  ruinous  appearance  till  the  re- 
storation of  it  was  committed  to  Inigo  Jones  by 
James  during  the  episcopacy  of  Laud.    Then, 
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in  LC66,  the  groat  fire  of  London  broke  out,  and 
reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  These  were 
not  long  suffered  to  remain  untouched ;  Dr. 
Christopher  Wren  was  appointed  one  of  the 
"Commissioners  for  the  reparation  of  St. 
Paul's/'  and  after  much  debate,  seeing  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  restoration,  it  was  decided, 
in  1670,  to  clear  away  the  foundations  of  the 
old  cathedral  and  build  a  new  one.  Wren 
made  a  design  at  the  request  of  Dean  San- 
croft  ;  it  is  described  as  "  in  the  best  style  of 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture ; "  a  model  of 
it  was  made,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  The  design  was  ap- 
proved by  the  King,  but  Wren  had  power  to 
make  any  alterations  he  wished — a  permission 
he  availed  himself  of  so  largely  that  the  pre- 
sent cathedral  has  little  resemblance  to  tha 
original  design.  On  the  first  of  May,  1674, 
Wren  began  the  work  of  clearing  away  the 
old  foundations,  but  it  was  not  till  more  than 
a  year  after  that  the  first  stone  was  laid.  The 
present  building  is  shorter  than  the  original 
one  by  ninety-six  feet.  The  choir  was  opened 
for  Divine  service  on  the  Thanksgiving  day 
for  the  peace  of  ltyswick,  December  2nd,  1697, 
and  the  dome  was  completed  in  1710,  in  the 
time  of  Bishop  Compton.  Since  then  much 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  decoration,  but 
the  fabric  remains  as  the  great  architect  left 
it.  Till  1796  no  monuments  were  allowed  to 
be  erected  within  its  walls,  but  since  then 
they  have  become  very  numerous.  The  So- 
vereigns of  England  have  never  had  St. 
Paul's  as  their  burial-place. 

There  have  been  many  notable  bishops  of 
London,  a  short  notice  of  whom  will  be  found 
under  their  separate  names. 

The  cathedral  body  consists  of  the  dean, 
two  archdeacons,  four  canons  residentiary, 
eight  minor  canons,  and  thirty  prebendaries. 
There  is  a  bishop  suffragan  of  Bedford,  who 
presides  over  East  London. 

The  diocese  of  London  now  consists  of — 

1.  The  city  of  London. 

2.  The  city  of  Westminster. 

3.  All  other  parts  of  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
except  a  portion  of  Stanwell  civil  parish,  now 
included  in  the  parish  of  Colnbrook. 

4.  Part  of  Herts,  viz.,  a  district  now  in- 
cluded within  the  parish  of  Northwood. 

The  diocese  is  divided  into  the  two  archdea- 
conries of  London  and  Middlesex,  which  are 
8ulxlividod  into  twenty-five  rural  deaneries. 
Either  as  parishes  or  ecclesiastical  districts, 
there  are  between  500  and  COO  distinct  minis- 
terial charges.  The  number  of  beneficed 
clergymen  —  i.e.  rectors,  vicars,  incumbents 
of  now  vicarages,  perpetual  curates,  and 
ministers  of  ecclesiastical  districts — is  492. 
The  number  of  unbeneficed  clergymen,  con- 
sisting of  ministers  of  chapels  of  ease,  of 
proprietary  chapels,  of  temporary  churches, 
lecturers,  stipendiary  curates,  chaplains  of 
workhouses,  prisons,  asylums,  hospitals,  ceme- 
teries, etc.,  is  771. 


The  income  of  the  See  is  £  10,000. 
List  of  Bishops  of  Losrooir. 


Accession. 

MeUitus 

004 

Cedda,  or  Chad    . 

656 

Wina     . 

666 

Erkenwald   . 

674 

Waldhere 

693 

Ingwald 

c.744 

Egwulf . 

c747 

Wished 
Aldberht 

E&dgar . 

0.789 

Keiiwalch 

Eadbald 

Heathobert  . 

Osmund 

Ethelnoth     . 

c.816 

Ceolbert 

Deorwulf 

Swithulf 

Eadstan 

Wulfng 

c.903 

Ethelwald     . 

Elfstan . 

c.  927 

Theodred 

c.938 

Wulfstan 

Bribthelm 

Dunstan 

958 

Alfatan  . 

959 

Wulfstan  II. 

WO 

Elfwin  .        .        .c.1012 

Elfwy    .       .        .c.1015 

Elfward 

Robert   the  Nor- 

man 

10U 

William       Spear- 

hafoc  P 

1051 

Hugh  d'Orivalle. 

1075 

Maurice 

1085 

Richard  de  Beaumesllu6 

Gilbert  Universa- 

lis  . 

1128 

Robert  de  Sigillo 

1141 

Richard  de  Beaumesll52 

Gilbert  Folliott  . 

llrt 

Richard  FitzNeal 

1189 

William  de  Sancta 

.Maria 

1199 

Eustace  de  Fan- 

conberg  . 

1221 

Roger  Niger 
Fulk  Rasaett 

1229 

1242 

Henry  de  Weng- 

ham 

1259 

Henry  de    Sand- 

wich              . 

1263 

John  Chishull 

1274 

Richard    Grates- 

end  . 

1280 

Ralph  Baldock     . 
Gilbert  8egrave    . 
Richard  Newport 

1906 

1313 

1317 

fift. 


Richard 

worth 
Ralph  Statfoci. 
Michael     Kortk 

burgh    .     . 
Simon  8udbaxT  . 
William  CoorteaffM 
Robert  Bimy  brook  ■ 
Roger  WuldflB   . 
Nicola*   fiabnth 
Richard  Cliftri . 
John  Kemp . 
William  (Hw    . 
Robert  Ffttkifk 
Robert  Gilbert  . 
Thomas  Kern*  . 
Richard  Hill 
Thomai  Stun  . 
William  Warms 
William  Btrcw  . 
Richard  FrtjJteaflf; 
CuthbertTuMtiB  1 
John  Stokechj  .  1 
Edmund  Bona*.  1 
Nicholaittidlay.  I 
Edmund  Boa* 

(rettored)    .  1 
Edmund  Gtiwhl  I 
Edwin  8udji   .  I 
JohnAylmer     .  1 
Richard  Ftotc**  1 
Richard  Bancroft 
Richard  Yaugta 
Thomas  Bans    . 
George  Abbot    . 
John  King  .     • 
George  Mootaipe 
William  Land    . 
William  Jam  . 
Gilbert  SheMoa . 
Humfrey  Reack- 


m 


Henry  Conptoa . 
John  Robiawn  . 
Edmund  Oibaxm . 
Thoman  Sherlock 
Thomai  Hi)  tar  . 
Richard  Oabafta- 

ton . 
Richard  Terrick  . 
Robert  Lowth    . 
Betiby  Portem  . 
JohnRandolph  . 

WilKxm  Howley  ♦ 
Charles  J.  Horn- 

field       .     . 
Archibald 

bellTait. 
John  Jackaoa 


Stephen  Grareaend  1319 


Xrtmginus.— There  is  an  ancient  legatV 
which,  however,  is  rejected  by  TUlanoatsfM 
other  critical  historians — that  the  centiri* 
who  exclaimed  "  Truly  this  man  was  the  90 
of  God,"  when  he  saw  the  signs  thatatteaMj 
the  Crucifixion,  and  the  soldier  who  jWW 
Christ's  side,  were  the  same  man.  and  that  awjj 
name  was  Longinus.  The  legend  goes  *~' 
add  that  he  had  been  suffering  from  wm 
of  sight,  but  the  blood  which  flowed  from 
wound  fell  on  his  eyes,  and  he  wat  reltav-. 
This  miracle  led  to  his  conversion ;  ha  IaV 
sook  his  military  career,  associated  with  tht 
Apostles,  and  went    to  live  at  Casus*  ■ 
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here  he  converted  many  to  the 
ras  condemned  to  death  by 
o vernor,  and  died  on  March  1 5th. 
wards  became  a  Christian.  This 
d  in  mediaeval  manuscripts,  in 
;her  languages.  The  day  of  his 
memorated  in  the  ancient  calen- 
ome,  England,  and  Germany. 

Charles  Thomas,  Archbishop 
[b.  1794,  d.  1868],  the  son  of  a 
Rochester,  a  friend  of  Dr.  John- 
ted  at  Westminster  and  Oxford, 
r  of  Harrow  in  1829,  and  first 
m  in  1836.  His  organisation  of 
as  admirable,  and  it  was  largely 
vigour  and  goodness  that  the 
3ng  in  the  West  Riding.  He 
hop  of  Durham  in  1856,  Arch- 
-k  in  1860,  and  Archbishop  of 
1862.  Along  with  his  firmness 
i  action  was  always  combined  a 
reetness  and  grace  of  manner, 
rties  in  the  Church  he  was  re- 
marked respect  and  affection, 
larkable  act  in  his  primacy  was 
g  the  first  Lambeth  Conference 
his  skilful  management  of  it. 
inference.]  His  publications 
)  Charges  and  separate  sermons. 

ay. — Traces  of  the  observance 
iy  of  the  week,  the  day  of  the 
as  a  day  of  special  sanctity, 
r  suitable  for  public  worship, 
i    the    New    Testament    [Acts 

xvi.  2,  and  Rev.  i.  10],  and 
»n,  "The  Lord's  Day,"  cannot 
'    applied    to    any   other    day 

which  the  Resurrection  took 
s  day  the  Risen  Lord  manifested 
second  time  to  the  assembled 

greeted  them  with  the  saluta- 

(John  xx.  26],  and  it  is  pro- 
9  circumstance  was  regarded  as 

approval  to  meetings  for  wor- 
ly.  Together  with  the  practice 
for  worship,  and  especially  for 
jharist,  on  this  day,  there  grew 
,  supported  by  Imperial  legisla- 
ning  from  business  and  labour, 
cessive  Emperors  forbad  pro- 
aw,  except  such  as  were  of 
rity,  or  of  a  charitable  purpose — 
cipation  of  slaves,  appointment 
to  orphans,  supply  of  foreign 
•.  Manual  labour  was  also  re- 
gion being  made  in  favour  of 
rork  at  the  seasons  of  sowing 

Public  games  and  shows  were 
tibited,  while  care  was  taken,  at 
,  to  mark  the  religious  ceremo- 
y  with  tokens  of  joy  and  cheer- 
ting  was  forbidden,  and  the 
ffered  their  prayers  standing, 
The  distinction  between  the 


Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Christian  Lord's  Day 
was  at  first  jealously  maintained,  and  though 
the  Saturday  was  generally  regarded,  as  we 
might  naturally  expect,  remembering  the 
Jewish  origin  of  Christianity,  as  a  day  of 
peculiar  solemnity,  those  who  so  observed  it 
were  careful  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
charge  of  Judaising.  Gradually,  however, 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  came  to  be 
grounded  on  the  fourth  Commandment,  and 
Sunday  was  kept  with  an  austerity  unknown 
even  to  the  Sabbath.  In  the  history  of  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  England 
an  epoch  is  marked  by  the  reproclamation 
by  Charles  I.  of  the  Book  of  Sports,  first 
issued  by  James  I.  During  the  Common- 
wealth it  is  needless  to  say  that  strictness 
and  austerity  were  in  the  ascendant,  while  at 
the  Restoration  the  sanctity  of  the  day  was 
almost  put  out  of  sight.  Considerable  difference 
of  opinion  exists  at  the  present  time  amont* 
those  who  agree  in  regarding  it  as  the  special 
day  of  the  week  for  public  worship  and 
religious  exercises,  as  well  as  a  rest  from  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  business  and  trade. 
While  some  deprecate  attention  being  given 
to  any  other  su meets  than  those  of  worship 
and  devotion,  others  think  that  it  is  com- 
patible with  due  reverence  to  God  and  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  soul  to  endeavour  to 
enlarge  and  instruct  the  intellectual  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  provide  healthful  recreation 
for  the  body,  believing  that,  if  opportunities 
for  the  latter  are  provided,  and  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  religiously  inclined  persons,  not  only 
will  the  day  be  less  desecrated  by  drunken- 
ness and  purposeless  lounging  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  no  regard  for  the  claims  of 
worship,  but  its  religious  associations  will  in 
time  appeal  with  success  to  a  larger  and  ever 
increasing  number.  With  this  object  they 
advocate  the  opening,  during  the  latter  hours 
of  the  Sunday,  of  museums,  art  collections, 
picture  galleries,  concert  rooms  in  which 
sacred  music  may  be  performed,  horticultural 
gardens,  etc. 

Lord's  Prayer.— The  prayer  taught 
by  our  Lord  to  His  disciples  in  answer 
to  the  request  preferred  by  one* of  them, 
"  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught 
his  disciples."  Put  before  them  under  these 
circumstances,  and  prefaced  by  the  words 
"  When  ye  pray,  say,"  it  does  not  admit  of 
doubt  that  our  Divine  Master  intended  that 
this  prayer  should  find  place  in  the  devotional 
exercises  of  His  disciples.  And  this  was  the 
universal  practice  of  the  early  Church.  It 
was  not  taught  to  candidates  for  baptism  till 
a  few  days  beforo  their  admission  to  that 
Sacrament,  for  it  was  held  that  none  but  those 
who  were  made  sons  of  God  by  regeneration 
had  a  title  to  address  God  in  its  opening 
words,  "Our  Father.*'  But  among  the  bap- 
tised there  was  no  prayer  more  often  used  or 
highly  esteemed.    It  was  called  the  prayer 
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of  the  believers  (oratio  fide  hum),  as  being 
their  birthright.  It  was  the  oratio  quoti- 
dian*, the  daily  prayer.  It  followed  the 
prayer  of  consecration  in  the  Office  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  Its  use  was  enjoined  in 
private  devotions.  An  examination  of  the 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Anglican  Church  reveals 
that  no  Office  is  deemed  complete  without 
this  prayer.  Alterations  in  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  the  various  services  have 
here  and  there  caused  its  recital  to  be  made 
more  than  once  on  the  same  occasion  of  public 
.  worship,  but  it  will  be  found  that  each  separate 
Office  contains  it  at  least  once. 

But,  while  in  answer  to  the  request  of  His 
disciples,  our  Lord  taught  this  prayer  as  a 
prayer  to  be  offered  by  them,  He  also  set  it 
forth  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  model 
or  pattern  to  which  the  supplications  of 
Christians  should  conform,  avoiding  alike  the 
vain  repetitions  of  the  Gentiles  and  the 
sanctimonious  effusions  of  the  Pharisees : 
"  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye."  The 
characteristics  of  the  model  are  that  out  of 
seven  petitions  three,  and  those  the  first  three, 
relate  to  God — and  of  the  four  relating  to 
man  one  only  concerns  his  body — while 
through  the  whole,  by  the  use  of  the  plural, 
intercession  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  is  combined  with  personal  supplication. 

Lord's  Supper. — This  name  is  chosen 
by  the  Church  of  England  in  her  Liturgy 
as  the  principal  name  for  the  highest  act  of 
her  worship.  Othor  names,  considered  in 
their  respective  places,  are  the  Eucharist, 
the  Communion,  the  Mass  (Roman  Catholic), 
the  Sacred  Mysteries,  the  Liturgy.  The 
name  "  Lord's  Supper "  is  directly  from  the 
Bible,  being  used  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  zi 
The  controversies  of  the  Christian  Church  on 
the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  greater 
than  on  any  other  question.  On  them,  more 
than  on  any  other  point  that  could  be  named, 
the  divisions  of  Christendom  have  turned. 
The  Roman  Catholic  view  is  that,  by  a 
miraculous  change,  the  bread  and  wine  of 
the  Sacrament  are  transubstantiated  into  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  [Tranbubstantia- 
tion.]  The  Lutheran  view,  insisting  on  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  words,  "  This  is 
my  body,"  holds  that  the  Body  and  Blood  are 
supernaturally  united  with  the  Bread  and 
Wine  by  the  special  powers  of  Christ.  [Con- 
substantiation.]  The  Reformed  view,  as  it 
is  called,  is  that  of  Zwinglius,  and  declares 
that  the  words  "  this  is "  are  equivalent  to 
"  this  represents,"  an  opinion  which  is  de- 
fended by  those  who  hold  it  by  the  adduction 
of  other  passages,  in  which  undoubtedly  our 
Lord  spoke  figuratively,  e.g.  "  I  am  the  door," 
44 1  am  the  true  vine." 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  duty  to  argue  out 
these  views,  but  it  is  a  happier  work  to  quote  the 
learned  and  wise  Hooker  in  his  endeavour  to 
show  Christian  men,  not  where  they  differ, 


but  where  they  agree.  "  Some  did  en 
fear,  lest  Zwinglius  and  (Ecofc 
could  bring  it  to  pass  thai  men  shook 
of  this  Sacrament  but  only  as  of  a 
destitute,  empty  and  void  of  Chri 
seeing  that  by  opening  the  serenl 
which  have  been  held,  they  an  gr 
aught  I  can  see,  on  all  sides  at  the  1 
a  general  agreement  concerning  thf 
alone  is  material,  namely  the  realpm 
of  Christ,  and  of  life  in  his  bodyai 
by  means  of  this  Sacrament ;  wherefa 
the  world  continue  still  distracted  i 
with  so  manifold  contentions,  whs 
remaineth  now  no  controversy,  aati 
about  the  subject  where  Christ  is !  I 
in  this  point,  no  side  denieth  hot  tin 
of  man  is  the  receptacle  of  Christ's  J 
whereby  the  question  is  yet  dm 
narrower  issue,  nor  doth  anything  n 
ful  but  this,  whether  when  the  Sao 
administered,  Christ  be  whole  trtfJ 
only,  or  else  his  body  and  blood 
externally  seated  in  the  very  on 
elements  themselves,  which  opinion  t 
defend  are  driven  either  to  consult* 
incorporate  Christ  with  elements  na 
or  to  transubstantiate  and  change  t 
stance  into  His ;  and  so  the  one  to 
really  but  invisibly  moulded  up  ' 
substance  of  those  elements,  the  othe 
him  under  the  only  visible  show  of  t 
wine,  the  substance  whereof,  as  they 
is  abolished,  and  is  succeeded  in  t 
room.  All  things  considered  and  < 
with  that  success  which  truth  hatfe 
had  by  so  bitter  conflicts  with  erra 
point,  shall  I  wish  that  men  would  i 
themselves  to  meditate  with  silence 
have  by  the  Sacrament,  and  less  ft 
of  the  manner  how.  If  any  mannf 
this  were  too  great  stupidity  and  di 
us  see  whether  the  Apostles  of  our  U 
selves  have  not  done  the  like.  It  I 
by  many  examples  that  they  of  tl 
disposition  were  very  scrupulous  an 
itive,  yet  in  other  cases  of  less  u 
and  less  difficulty,  apt  to  more  q 
How  cometh  it  to  pass  that  so  few 
so  high  a  mystery  being  uttered,  thf 
with  gladness  the  gift  of  Christ,  and 
show  of  doubt  or  scrupel  ?  The  rem 
is  not  dark  to  them  which  have  a*j 
all  observed  how  the  powers  of  thtj 
wont  to  stir,  when  that  which  we  I 
long  for  presenteth  itself  above  SI 
expectation.  Curious  and  intricaU 
tions  do  not  hinder,  they  abate,  thsj 
such  inflamed  notions  of  delight* 
divine  graces  use  to  raise  when 
dinarily  they  are  present.  The  *i 
fore,  feeling  present  joy  is  always* 
unwilling  to  admit  any  other  cosjH 
in  that  case  casteth  off  those  disfrii 
unto  the  intellectual  part  at  oft 
easily  draweth." 
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tto  [properly  Loreto], — A  city  a  few 
ith  of  Ancona,  in  Italy,  chiefly  famous 
ining  the  Santa  Casa,  or  Holy  House, 
stuary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
mmonly  believed  by  the  inhabitants 
toman  Catholics  to  have  been  the  house 
i  the  Virgin  lived  at  Nazareth,  and 
e  of  the  Annunciation  of  our  Lord's 
•d.  It  is  built  of  a  dark  reddish 
nd  has  one  door  and  one  window, 
bout  31  by  13  feet.  The  house  gives 
e  to  the  Church  of  the  Santa  Casa, 
which   it    stands,  encased  in   white 

sculptured  with  designs  from  the 
i  history.  The  famous  image  of  our 
'  Loretto  stands  at  the  eastern  end  of 
se.  The  legend  concerning  the  Santa 
re  that  when  the  Holy  Land  was  taken 
Infidels  the  house  was  miraculously 
;  to  the  hill  of  Tersatto,  near  Fiume, 
the  night  of  May  10th,  1291.  In 
«r,  1294,  it  was  again  removed,  and 
to  Recanati ;  thence  it  was  carried  to 
ot  far  from  that  where  it  now  stands, 
(posited  in  a  piece  of  ground  belonging 
brothers,  who  quarrelled  as  to  the 
mi  of  it.  It  was  therefore  brought  to  its 
site  in  December,  1295,  and  receivod 
3  [Domus  Lauretana]  from  the  name  of 
f  to  whom  the  land  belonged.    The 

Virgin  afterwards  appeared  to  a 
)f  Recanati,  and  declared  to  him  that 
t  indeed  her  house;  he  related  it  to 
ind  the  Santa  Casa  was  soon  thronged 
grims,  who  have  ever  since  flocked  to 

nils,  John,  a  Jesuit,  b.  at  Avignon, 
Be  was  a  scholar  of  divinity,  and  the 
of  Commentaries  on  Numbers,  Deu- 
y,  the  Psalms,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Wis- 
Solomon,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
eral  Epistles. 

L — The  custom  of  foretelling  events 
is  of  previously  understood  signs  was 
lout  Divine  sanction  in  the  time  of  the 
History.  '  Even  the  Apostles  cast  lots 
iey  filled  up  the  gap  in  the  Apostolate 
|.  In  the  early  Church  the  practice 
ed,  though  it  was  discouraged  on  ac- 
if  the  superstition  which  it  was  in 
of  fostering.  A  favourite  plan  was  to 
by  previous  prayer  and  fasting,  and 
open  the  Psalms  or  the  Gospels,  the 
wage  lighted  upon  being  taken  as  a 
sm  Heaven.  And  a  variation  on  this 
50  into  church  and  listen  for  the  words 
Psalm  which  was  being  sung  at  the 
of  entrance.  A  celebrated  passage  in 
of  St.  Augustine  tells  how,  when  he 
keen  distress  of  mind,  he  seemed  to 
voice  which  said  to  him  "  Tolle,  lege" 
lp  and  read,"  and  he  resolved  to  open 
ptures  and  rest  his  case  on  the  first 
!  that  he  lighted  on,  and  so  found  the 
which  led  to  his  conversion.    At  a 


subsequent  period  he  expressed  his  disapproval 
of  this  plan  of  "  sortes."  But  from  time  to 
time  all  through  the  ages  the  practice  has 
found  persons  to  practise  it.  It  was  used  by 
the  Puritans,  and  Swift  takes  occasion  to  ridi- 
cule them.  By  lot  the  Bohemians,  when  no 
way  seemed  open  to  them  of  carrying  on  the 
visible  Church,  chose  new  bishops  [Bohemia], 
and  it  is  still  practised  among  the  Moravians. 

Xrtrais  IX.,  or  Saint  Louis  [b.  1215,  d. 
1270],  King  of  France,  succeeded  his  father, 
Louis  VIII.,  in  1 226.  He  was  born  at  Poissy. 
His  mother  was  Blanche,  daughter  of  Alfonso 
IX.,  King  of  Castile.  She  was  regent  during  his 
minority,  and  herself  undertook  the  education 
of  the  young  Prince,  whom  she  trained  in 
great  piety  of  heart,  which  afterwards  regu- 
lated his  actions  when  he  was  old  enough  to 
govern  his  people.  He  married  Margaret  of 
Provence  in  1234,  and  made  his  Court  a  model 
of  domestic  simplicity  and  Christian  life. 
When  he  came  of  age  in  1236  he  continued 
to  his  mother  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
the  government ;  he  applied  himself  diligently 
to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  State  and  the  evils 
occasioned  by  the  gross  licentiousness  of  the 
clergy.  He  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Henry  III.  of  England,  who  was  assisting 
Hugh,  Count  of  Marche,  in  a  revolt  against 
Louis,  but  he  defeated  him  in  1242.  Soon 
after  this  the  King  fell  dangerously  ill  at 
Pontoise,  and  during  his  sicknoss  he  made  a 
vow  that  on  his  recovery  he  would  lead 
another  crusade  for  the  liberation  of  Pales- 
tine from  the  Mohammedans.  The  Queen- 
dowager  vainly  attempted  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  enterprise;  she  only  prevailed  on 
him  to  delay  till  he  had  made  the  prepara- 
tions most  likely  to  ensure  success.  Three 
years  were  spent  in  doing  this,  and  at  last, 
having  appointed  his  mother  regent,  and  re- 
ceived the  Papal  benediction,  he  sailed  from 
Aiguemortes,  on  the  coast  of  Languedoc, 
August  25th,  1248.  and  landed  at  Cyprus, 
where  he  passed  the  winter  awaiting  the 
rest  of  his  forces.  He  left  Cyprus  in  May, 
1249,  for  Egypt,  justly  believing  that  the 
conquest  of  that  country  was  necessary  to 
open  the  way  to  Palestine.  He  laid  siege  to 
Damietta,  whose  inhabitants  surrendered  al- 
most without  resistance.  Louis  then  crossed 
the  Nile  and  gained  two  battles  over  the 
Infidels.  Robert,  Earl  of  Artois,  his  brother, 
was  killed  in  his  inconsiderate  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  February  8th,  1259.  Malek  Saleh 
Najmoddin,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  was  be- 
sieging the  city  of  Emessa,  when  he  heard 
of  the  fall  of  Damietta.  He  hastily  turned 
towards  Egypt,  but  died  on  the  way,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Saleh  Moadam,  who 
came  and  surrounded  the  Crusaders  at  Man- 
surah  with  a  great  army,  stopping  all  passages 
by  which  provisions  could  reach  the  Christians, 
who  were  thus  reduced  by  famine  and  scurvy 
to  a  most  deplorable  condition,  and  soon  after 
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the  whole  army  was  defeated,  and  the  King 
and  his  two  brothers  takon  prisoners,  April 
6th,  1250.  Louis  was  obliged  to  give  up 
Dainietta,  and  pay  800,000  double  ducats  of 
gold  for  his  own  and  his  men's  ransom.  In 
Slay,  1250,  he  ombarked  with  tho  remains  of 
his  army  (6,000  men)  for  Acre,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  ioy.  He  took  Tyro  and 
Cesarea,  and  fortified  the  towns  belonging  to 
the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land ;  but  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  his  mother  he  returned  to 
France  in  1254,  after  a  five  years'  absence. 
He  then  spent  his  time  in  diligent  govern- 
ment and  reform  of  his  kingdom.  For  some 
years  he  had  been  socrotly  preparing  for  a 
new  crusade,  and  had  obtained  from  Henry 
III.  of  England  a  promise  of  a  powerful 
auxiliary  force  under  tho  command  of  Prince 
Edward.  Having  arranged  for  tho  government 
of  the  country  in  his  absence,  and  made  his 
last  will,  ho  embarked  once  more,  July  1st, 
1270,  and  landed  at  Sardinia,  from  whence 
he  made  his  way  to  Africa,  took  Carthage 
without  much  opposition,  and  laid  siege  to 
Tunis;  but  hore  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
plague,  and  died  August  25th,  1270,  being 
at  his  own  request  laid  on  a  bed  of  ashes. 
His  remains  wore  buried  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Denis.  He  was  canonised  by  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII.  in  1297. 

Xrtrardes. — A  place  Bituated  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, which  has  become  celebrated  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  for  a  so-called  ap- 
pearance of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  story 
told  is  that,  in  1858,  a  little  untaught  shep- 
herdess named  Bemadette  Soubirons,  aged 
fourteen,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  miller  of 
Lourdes,  was  gathering  firewood  on  the  "banks 
of  the  Gave,  close  to  the  grotto  of  Massa- 
bielle,  when  she  heard  a  sound  of  rushing 
wind,  and  saw  a  beautiful  lady  in  white,  with 
a  blue  girdle  round  her  waist,  standing  in 
the  niche,  with  her  feet  resting  on  a  wild 
rose-bush,  and  smiling  at  her.  Her  sisters, 
who  were  with  her,  saw  nothing.  Qn  Sunday, 
February  14th,  Bernadette  went  again  to  the 
grotto  with  many  of  her  companions,  and 
again  saw  the  vision,  and  was  told  by  the 
lady  to  come  every  day  for  a  fortnight.  The 
story  of  the  vision  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
on  the  third  day  of  the  fortnight  1,000  persons 
assemblod  at  Massabielle.  Bernadette  seemed 
as  one  entranced,  unheeding  all  that  passed, 
while  she  gazed  at  the  apparition.  The  civic 
authorities  interfered  to  put  an  end  to  the 
thing,  and  the  child  was  takon  before  the 
police  and  forbidden  to  go  to  the  grotto ; 
her  parents  also  forbade  her,  and  for  a  few 
days  she  obeyed,  but  was  irresistibly  drawn 
to  the  place  ;  and  then,  after  the  lady  had  told 
the  child  some  secret,  she  bade  her  go  to  the 
priest  and  say  that  she  desired  to  have  a 
chapel  built  there  to  her.  When  charged  by  the 
priest  with  inventing  the  vision,  she  affirmed 
unwaveringly  that  it  was  as  she  had  said,  | 


and  delivered   her  message.    On  the  aotj 
occasion  she  was  commanded  to  mount 
her  knees  to  the  end  of  the  grotto,  a 
ascent  of   fifty  feet,   crying  out  the 
"Penance"  three  times,  while  she  prayed] 
sinners,  and  then  to  wash  in  the 
There  was  no  sign  of  water,  but  on 
dette's  scooping  out  the  earth  with  her] 
a   stream  of  water  trickled  out  and 
down  in  a  narrow  thread  to  the  river. 
March  25th  Bernadette  asked  the  lady  to  1 
her  who  she  was,  and  she  replied,  **I 
the  Immaculate  Conception,'*  and  disq 
On  July  16th,  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  I 
mel,  she  appeared  to  the  child  for  the 
time.     Before  this,  the  grotto  had  bwni 
by  the  civic  authorities;  but  some 
after  pilgrims  were  allowed  to  come  tfcmftjj 
their  devotions.     Bernadette  was  once 
arrested,  but  released,  and  educated  by 
nuns,  and  in  1867,  when  twenty-four 
old,   entered   the    convent    of  Never*, 
always  adhered  to  having  seen  these 
and  now  a  church  has  been  built  owr 
grotto,  and  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  madei 
the  description  of  Bernadette,  placed  m  K] 
Many  miraculous  cures  are  said  to  have' 
wrought  by  the  waters  which  still  flowfhal 
rock.    The  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  aj 
says,  "  We  pronounce  that  Mary  the . 
bite,  Mother  of  God,  did  really  "appear  to! 
nadette  Soubirons,  on  February  11th,  185&I 
on  subsequent  days,  to  the  number  of     " 
times,  in  the  grotto  of  Massabielle,  nen 
city  of  Lourdes ;    that  this  apparition 
sesses  all  the  characters  of  truth,  and 
the  faithful  are  justified  in  believing  it 
certainty." 

Love-Feasts  or  Agapa.— In  Aj 

times  it  was  the  custom  lor  all  tht 
tians  in  a  place  to  meet  together,  probhhlyi 
the  *first  day  of  the  week,  for  a  comma*  i 
It  was  probably  not  current  when  St 
wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiani,  I 
it  must  have  arisen  soon  after,  and 
through  the  Eastern  and  Western  Chi 
St.  ChryBostom  is  of  opinion  that  wha 
practice  of  having  all  things  in 
ceased,  this  arose  to  take  its  place.  It 
in  fact%  a  meal  provided  by  the  rich  to 
tho  poor.  The  materials  that  compost 
meal  were  certainly  bread  and  wine,  aac| 
bably  also  meat,  poultry,  cheese,  milk, " 
and  fish.  It  is  not  known  for  certain 
tho  Communion  was  administered  Msw 
after  the  meal,  but  it  is  generally  tlwsfBl 
that  tho  feast  came  first,  in  imitation  of*j 
Lord's  institution.  Then  epistles  froM»| 
bishops  and  from  other  Churches  were  njM 
collections  were  made  for  the  poor,  •»»■■* 
salutation  or  "  kiss  of  love  "  was  giwa  "J 
At  first  the  feasts  were  very  •hapKj'jj 
afterwards,  especially  at  Alexandria,  vfTj 
became  sumptuous  banquets,  and  frosi  la- 
ment's protest,  secular  music  seem  to  kr* 
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instead  of  psalms  and  hymns. 
a  the  Christians  began  to  have  special 
ings  set  apart  for  worship,  they  felt  it 
profanation  to  sit  down  to  a  meal  in 

•  Also  in  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage 

■  ordained  that  the  Eucharist  should  be 
ltd  fasting,  and  the  time  of  its  celebra- 
wwm  changed  to  the  morning.    All  these 

■  resulted  in  the  extermination  of  the 
-leasts.     An  attempt  was  made  to  re- 

them  by  connecting  them  with  the  corn- 
nation  of  the  death  of  martyrs,  and 
■tine  mentions  that  his  mother  Monica 
to  them.  Ambrose  supported  them  in 
aarn  Italy,  and  traces  of  them  are  to  be 
L  in  the  practice,  prohibited  by  the  Coun- 
f  Trulle  [692],  of  bringing  honey,  milk, 
a^  joints  of  meats,  etc.,  to  the  altar,  that 
■Mat  might  bless  them  before  they  were 

•  8o-called  "  love-feasts  "  are  practised 
m  both  Methodists  and  Moravians,  but 
ph  apparently  founded  upon  the  agapa  of 
enaitave  Church,  they  differ  from  them  in 
■amtial  respects.  They  will  be  described 
a  accounts  of  those  bodies. 

WW  Church. — A  term  applied  in  the 
Aaanth  century  to  those  who  desired  to 
T  the  Church  into  harmony  with  the 
i  of  the  Nonconformists,  identified  at 
afane  with  the  Latttudinarians  [q.v.]. 
deriving  all  controversies  between  High, 
and   Broad  Church,  is  the  question, 

•  i*  ths  Church  ?  We  will  endeavour  to 
kgniah  the  views  which  have  been  held 
m  'various  parties,  first  setting  forth  the 

which  they  would  all  agree  to  ao 
Ftrst,  then,  there  is  an  invisible  or 
Church,  comprising  those  who  love 
Jesus  Christ,  and  desire  to  have 
k  with  Him.  There  is  also  a  visible  or 
Dal  Church;  it  is  a  necessity  to  have 
which  can  be  seen  as  well  as.  what  is 
•si  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as 
But  the  connection  of  the  two, 
their  relation  to  the  State,  brings 
of  view.  The  Low  Churchman 
the  visible  Church  as  a  variable  acci- 
tke  creature  of  circumstances  and  ex- 
His  opinion  is  a  protest  against 
and  idolatry.  The  High  Church- 
the  Church  essentially  visible, 
lag  a  definitive  form,  not,  indeed,  invari- 
bat  permanently  identical,  and  involved 
m  original  structure.  His  protest  is 
~  against  individual  variation,  against 
and  infidelity.  By  each  of  these 
of  Church  and  State  has  been 
it  periods  favoured  and  opposed. 
Churchman  takes  for  his  watch- 
Protestantism,  the  High  Churchman 
fclirism.  The  tendency  of  the  former  is 
ttvidualise,  of  the  latter  to  generalise, 
truth.  The  one  realises  the  faith 
rist  as  a  subjective  act,  the  other  sub- 
it  as  an  objective  reality.  The 
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first  deals  with  men,  the  other  with  man. 
With  the  one  grace  is  a  particular,  with  the 
other  a  universal,  boon ;  one  asserts,  the  other 
limits,  the  right  of  private  judgment.  The 
Gospel  comes  to  the  first  through  the  medium 
of  Scripture,  by  the  second  it  is  found  in  the 
living  body  of  the  Church ;  the  one  sets  forth 
the  Word,  the  other  the  Sacraments  ;  the  one 
urges  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual,  the  other 
of  a  fixed  and  outward  service. 

But  meanwhile  there  are  those  who  main- 
tain that  the  two  principles  we  have  stated 
are  ideally  correlative,  and  ought  to  unite 
in  every  Christian  person ;  that  when  this 
interdependence  is  destroyed,  and  they  are 
put  forward  separately,  each  becomes  ex- 
aggerated, disguised,  and  distorted.  But 
far  from  cohering  in  the  same  subject,  they 
aie  actually  at  war  with  each  other,  so  that 
whatever  be  the  outward  occasion  of  feud  in 
the  Christian  body,  the  real  opposition  is  be- 
tween those  who  would  have  every  man 
stand  out  as  an  individual,  and  those  who 
would  merge  ail  individuality  in  a  common 
union.  This  struggle  has  always  been  carried 
on  more  or  less  energetically  in  the  Christian 
Church;  of  course  it  implies  imperfection, 
but  it  has  been  made,  under  Providence,  the 
means  of  preserving  a  healthy  balance.  In 
the  first  three  centuries  the  two  forces  are 
to  be  distinguished  in  Christian  literature, 
keeping  each  other  in  check.  Then  the 
"  Catholic  "  view  prevailed  for  many  ages,  not 
without  indications  that  the  antagonistic  prin- 
ciple, though  in  subjection,  was  not  extinct ; 
at  the  .Reformation  the  latter  reasserted  its 
power.  Since  that  era  the  two  principles  have 
struggled  with  varying  success.  It  is  some- 
times asserted  that  the  "Low  Church"  view  is 
that  of  the  Reformers ;  but  the  assertion  can- 
not be  accepted  without  qualification.  The 
life  and  death  struggle  in  which  the  English 
people  engaged  against  Roman  usurpation, 
naturally  forced  the  Reformers  to  bring  for- 
ward earnestly  the  freedom  of  the  conscience 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  individual.  But 
it  is  no  less  true  that  men  like  Ridley  and 
even  Cranmer  were  also  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  historical  continuity  of  the 
Church,  and  the  English  Liturgy  is  a  proof 
how  eager  the  Reformers  were  to  preserve 
the  doctrine  of  primitive  times,  and  the  forms 
and  rites  which  had  become  hallowed  by  the 
use  of  ages. 

The  Low  Church  party  in  the  first  days  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England  were  re- 
presented by  such  men  as  Travers,  Cart- 
wright,  Jewel,  and  Archbishop  Grindal 
[q.v.].  Its  second  period  was  the  Latitudina- 
rion  movement  in  the  days  of  Whig  ascendancy. 
The  Church  was  re-established,  Episcopacy 
was  accepted  as  a  fact ;  but  it  was  sought  to 
remove  certain  phrases  and  ceremonies  from 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  to  unite  broken  parties 
in  a  scheme  of  comprehension.  But  this 
period  saw  a  marked  change  in  Low  Church 
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theology.  Hitherto  it  had  been  Calvinistic ; 
it  was  now  assertive  of  Universal  Redemp- 
tion, from  which  none  was  excluded  save  by 
his  own  free  will.  But  in  the  relaxation  of 
the  old  dogmatism,  it  became  somewhat  lax, 
and  may  be  fairly  represented  by  saying  that 
it  declared  no  truth  absolute,  but  allowed 
liberty  of  interpretation,  and  made  conscience 
the  ultimate  arbiter.  The  best  exponent  of 
this  phase  of  Low  Church  divinity  was 
Tillotson,  and  its  danger  was  the  watering 
down  of  the  Church  formularies  till  Arianism 
obtained  a  foothold  within  the  Church. 
Samuel  Clarke,  and,  still  more,  Hoadley,  were 
decidedly  Arian  in  their  tendencies.  The 
preaching  of  Wesley  was  a  new  departure, 
and  tho  Evangelicalism  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  his  preaching  was  the  new  phase 
which  the  Low  Church  movement  assumed. 
[Evangelicalism.]  With  the  decline  of 
that  movement,  the  Protestant  party  in  the 
Church  took  a  fresh  line.  The  Low  Church- 
man of  the  present  day  is  not  he  who 
preaches  justification  by  faith  only,  or  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
rather  the  assertor  of  the  freedom  of  the 
conscience  and  the  non-essential  character 
of  Church  ordinances. 

Low  Sffass,  in  the  Roman  Church,  is  one 
performed  by  a  single  priest  with  a  server. 

LOW  Sunday. — The  first  Sunday  after 
Easter,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Octave 
of  Easter.  The  derivation  of  the  word  "  Low" 
is  doubtful,  but  probably  the  writer  of  the 
following  letter  [Guardian,  April  16th,  1884] 
has  hit  upon  the  correct  theory : — 

"  The  usual  derivation  of  the  name  Low  Sunday 
hail  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  unlikely  one,  and 
I  venture  to  suggest  another.  It  is  generally  said 
that  the  services  of  the  Sunday  seem  '  low '  in  dis- 
tinction with  Easter  Day.  But  as  tho  services  on 
the  octave  should  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  the 
services  of  the  day  itself,  this  derivation  would 
scarce  commend  itself  if  there  had  been  another  at 
hand. 

"  In  Gaul  and  England  the  Sunday  in  the  octave 
of  Easter  was  called  '  Clausnm  Fuschsa'  (cf.  Gulli- 
oan  LiturgU*,  Neale  and  Forbes,  p.  108),  and  this 
was  used  commonly  as  a  date  in  G.tul  and  Entrland 
both  in  Latin  and  in  French.  Thus,  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours,  speaking  of  children  who  hod  been  baptised 
at  Easter,  writes  :— *  Nullus  ad  Clausum  pertiugere 
potuit  vivens*  (De  Woi-ia  Can  few.  48).  The  first 
Westminster  statute  of  Edward  I.  is  dated,  *  Faites 
a  Westm.  lendemain  de  la  cluse  do  Pascha '  (Magna 
Charta.  Ed.  I.,  1529,  fo.  21).  Again,  in  a  MS.  in  the 
British  Most-urn  ( Bibl.  Hnr.,  1761,  fo.  120)  we  have 
the  date,  *  Iuquisitio  capta  ....  die  lunre 
po*t  Ciaumm  Patchtr,  anno  Regis  Henri ci  quinti, 
post  conquestum  sexto.'  Du  lange  cites  from  a 
Charter,  '  Le  jour  des  Closes  PHsques.'  These  quo- 
tations will  show  thnt  the  phrase  was  not  uncom- 
mon, to  say  the  least. 

"  I  would  Huggest  that  *  Low  Sunday '  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  '  Close  Sunday.* 

'The  sibilant  at  the  end  of  Close  would  easily 
disappear  in  common  use  before  the  8  of  Sunday. 
The  hard  C  has  always  a  tendency  to  disappear, 
especial  1\  before  a  liquid.  Isicrima  Incomes  l<irnw», 
Soi'ramnntum,  aermmt,  and  before  I  Clodovicus  be- 
comes Louis,  Chlotharius  becomes  Lothaire. 
There  is,  therefore  good  grouud  for  thinking  that 


the  name  Close  Sunday  would  soon,  ispc 
lance,  become  '  Low  Sunday.' " 

£owder,  Chajllm  Fogs,  ILK 
mark-able  mission  priest  of  the  Ritual 
in  the  Church  of  England  [*.  1820, 
After  serving  as  a  curate  in  the 
England  for  eight  years,  he  became 
St.  Barnabas',  Pimlico,  in  1851,  o 
first  churches  of  the  Ritualistic 
1856  he  undertook  a  mission  to  St 
in-the-East,  and  worked  among  the 
population  with  wonderful  xeaL  . 
was  fiercely  opposed,  not  only  by  n 
the  Protestant  party  who  were  opp 
ritual,  but  by  the  keepers  of  brt 
other  bad  houses,  who  found  their 
interfered  with.  Once  an  attempt 
to  throw  him  over  the  dock  bridg 
Mission  Chapel  was  mobbed.  Hodi( 
ever,  lose  heart,  and  in  1866  a  n» 
which  he  had  founded  (St  Peter1 
Docks)  was  consecrated  by  Bishop ' 
twenty-four  years  Lowder  worked 
the  rough  and  long  untended  msi 
population,  and  gradually  so  woo 
his  brave  unselfishness,  and  by  hi 
gentleness,  that  before  his  end  cam* 
of  those  who  would  once  have  killed  ! 
themselves  have  died  for  him.  Hei 
familiarly  as  "  Father  Lowder,"  ai 
day  long  walking  about  among  tb 
cassock,  sometimes  leading  procea 
cross  and  banners  through  the  sins 
hymns  and  preaching  in  the  street 
there  are  few  places  in  England 
Church  is  stronger  than  in  the  neigl 
where  Lowder  lived.  Though 
Ritualist,  he  never  yielded  allegin 
Papal  claims,  but  was  a  firm  behei 
Catholicity  of  the  English  Chord 
abroad  for  a  short  holiday,  he  di 
Tyrol.  His  body  was  brought  to 
and  buried  at  Chiselhurst,  and  3 
people,  including  many  children,  a 
from  St  Peter's  to  his  funeral, 
them  walking  the  whole  way. 

Lowth,  Robert,  a  writer  on  H 
vinity,and  successively  bishop  of  thn 
sees,  was  the  son  of  "Vfalliam  Lowtfc 
Buriton,  in  Hampshire,  and  was  bat 
Chester,  Nov.  27th,  1710.  Hew« 
at  Winchester  School,  whence,  with 
tion  both  as  a  scholar  and  poet,! 
New  College,  Oxford,  in  1730.  Hi 
M.A.  degree  in  1737,  and  four  J 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Poetry 
Hoadley  was  a  kind  patron  to  him,  I 
on  him  successively  the  living  of ' 
the  Archdeaconry  of  WinchessBJ 
rectory  of  East  Woodhav.  He  I 
received  from  the  University  of  (I 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1754,  became  J 
of  Durham  and  Rector  of  Sedgefal 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  SocietiM  « 
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pen  in  1765,  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Oxford  a  few  months  later,  and 
n  1777.  King  George  III.  offered 
hbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  1783, 
ted.  He  died  in  1787. 
Lfowth's  greatest  works  are  his 
liam  of  Wykeham,  his  Lectures  on 
f  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Translation 
et  Ixaiah.  The  lectures  on  Hebrew 
delivered  by  him  at  Oxford  when 
essor  of  poetry.  They  opened  up 
ew  subject,  as  little  attention  had 
>een  paid  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
ley  were  received  with  great 
only  in  England,  but  also  on  the 
where  they  were  reprinted  by 
laelia.  '  They  were  published  in 
which  language  they  had  been 
but  Dr.  Gregory  brought  out  an 
rsion  in  1787.  The  translation 
»het  Isaiah  is  of  great  value  in 
jrrors  of  the  Authorised  Version, 
ring  how  thoroughly  literary  and 
at  section  of  Hebrew  poetry  which 
3phecy. 

Ignatius  [Inigo  Lopez  de  Re- 
Founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
ed  from  one  of  the  most  consider- 
s  in  Spain,  and  was  born  at  the 
joyola,  in  Biscay,  in  1491.  He 
t  up  as  a  page  in  the  Court  of 
ind  Isabella,  and  took  to  the  pro- 
inns  under  the  auspices  of  his 
>  Duke  of  Najura.  He  acquired 
on  of  a  man  of  honour  and  worth, 
rregularities  of  his  life  were  looked 
at  gallantries,  inseparable  from  his 
»fes.sion.  He  lived  in  full  pursuit 
Measures  till  he  was  thirty  years 
at  year  [1521]  Pampeluna,  the 
avarre,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
pas  besieged  by  the  French,  and 
th  others,  was  posted  at  the  castle 
ce;  one  of  his  legs  was  fractured 
i  ball,  and  the  other  injured  by  a 
stone ;  and  it  was  found  neces- 
>ve  him  to  Loyola.  The  anguish 
:he  necessary  operations  was  so 
'  it  produced  a  violent  fever, 
is  despaired  of,  and  on  the  eve 
's  Day  he  received  the  last  sacra- 
3  next  day  the  fever  left  him, 
fcribnted  to  the  intercession  of  the 
t  this  did  not  vet  turn  his  heart 
ngs.  His  leg  had  been  badly  set 
l  deformitv,  so  he  had  it  rebroken 
To  soothe  the  tedium  of  his  con- 
read  all  the  romances  that  came 
and  when  they  were  exhausted 
>rought  him  any  books  which  they 
ind  amongst  them  he  got  The  Life 
st  and  The  Lives  of  the  Saints.  His 
corrupted  that  it  was  some  time 
lished  them,  but  having  no  other 


entertainment  he  continued  to  read  them, 
until  they  wrought  in  him  a  complete  con- 
version. The  glories  of  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominic  inspired  him  with  a  desire  of  tread- 
ing in  their  steps,  and  he  resolved,  as  a 
penance,  to  begin  his  new  life  by  travelling 
as  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land.  Accordingly, 
he  went  to  the  celebrated  monastery  of 
Montserrat  in  Catalonia,  where,  having  made 
full  confession  of  his  sins,  he  hung  up  his 
armour  over  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
assumed  the  dress  of  a  beggar.  On  the  Feast 
of  the.  Annunciation,  1522,  Ignatius  left  Mont- 
serrat barefooted,  and  went  to  Manresa,  in 
Barcelona,  where  he  lived  about  a  year  among 
the  poor  in  St.  Lucy's  hospital,  practising 
all  sorts  of  austerities  and  mortifications,  and 
here  it  was  that  he  wrote  his  book  of  Spiritual 
Exercises.  While  at  Manresa  his  zeal  and 
devotion  attracted  so  much  attention  that  he 
feared  the  praise  of  men  might  tempt  him  back 
to  the  world,  so  he  hid  himself  in  a  cave  under 
a  desert  mountain,  and  practised  such  austeri- 
ties that  he  was  found  senseless  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  and  carried  back  to  the  hospital. 
More  severe  trials  were  in  store  for  him.  As 
soon  as  he  recovered  his  health  he  lost  his 
peace  of  mind  ;  he  had  no  satisfaction  in  his 
prayers  nor  comfort  in  his  mortifications,  his 
soul  was  racked  with  scruples  and  harassed 
with  imaginary  sins.  The  Dominicans  of 
Manresa,  moved  with  compassion  for  his 
miserable  condition,  took  him  into  their 
house  and  tended  him  till  ho  recovered  from 
his  mental  depression. 

From  Manresa  he  went  to  Barcelona,  and 
set  sail  in  pursuance  of  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  ;  he  reached  Cajeta  in  five  days, 
and  then  travelled  on  foot  to  Rome,  where  he 
arrived  on  Palm  Sunday,  1523.  After  Easter, 
having  received  the  Papal  benediction  from 
Adrian  VI.,  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  em- 
barked in  July,  1523,  and  arrived  at  Joppa 
on  the  last  day  of  August,  and  four  days 
later  reached  Jerusalem.  Here  he  remained 
till  January,  1524,  and  then  returned  by  way 
of  Venice  to  Barcelona,  encountering  many 
dangers  on  the  way.  Here  he  began  to  study 
Latin  under  Jerome  Ardebal,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Alcala,  where  the  oddity  of  his 
dress  and  his  mendicant  way  of  living,  and 
the  instruction  he  gave  to  those  who  crowded 
about  him,  caused  his  arrest,  and  he  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisitors  at  Toledo, 
who  found  him  quite  orthodox,  and  referred 
him  to  the  Grand  Vicar  of  Alcala  for  further 
trial.  He  was  forbidden  to  explain  the  mys- 
teries of  religion  till  he  had  studied  divinity 
for  four  years.  Ho  then  retired  to  Salamanca, 
where  he  continued  his  discourses  on  Devo- 
tion ;  here  he  was  again  imprisoned  and  re- 
leased on  no  better  conditions  than  those  of 
Alcala.  He  then  resolved  to  go  to  Paris  to 
prosecute  his  studies,  but  he  was  so  poor  that 
he  had  to  beg  in  the  streets  for  his  living, 
and  afterwards  put  himself  into  the  hospital- 
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of  St.  James.  He  then  removed  to  that  of 
St.  Barbara.  Here  he  had  many  discourage- 
ments, but  pursued  his  course  of  philosophy 
and  divinity.  From  this  time  dates  the 
foundation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  [Jesuits.] 
The  first  person  to  join  this  new  order  was 
Le  Fevre,  then  Francis  Xavier,  and  then  four 
Spaniards,  James  Lainez  (afterwards  General 
of  the  Society,  who  attended  in  that  capacity 
at  the  Council  of  Trent),  Alphonse  Salmeron, 
Nicholas  Bobadilla,  and  Simon  Rodriguez. 
They  all  vowed  in  the  Church  of  Montmartre, 
outside  the  gates  of  Paris,  either  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  or  to  throw  them- 
selves at  the  Pope's  feet  and  ask  him  to 
make  use  of  them  how  and  where  he  pleased. 
Loyola  returned  to  Spain,  1535,  where  he  de- 
claimed against  libertinism,  and  preached 
repentance  to  vast  crowds.  Ho  then,  in  1637, 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  John  Peter  Caraffa,  afterwards 
Pope  Paul  IV.  The  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem could  not  be  carried  out,  so,  leaving 
the  others  to  proselytise  in  the  universities 
of  Italy,  Ignatius,  accompanied  by  Le  Fevre 
and  Lainez,  went  to  Home  and  offered  their 
services  to  Pope  Paul  III.  This  was  at 
the  close  of  1537.  The  Pope  accepted  their 
proffered  service,  and  placed  Lainez  and  Le 
Fevre  in  the  College  of  the  Sapienza,  where 
the  former  taught  scholastic  divinity  and  the 
latter  expounded  the  Scriptures,  while  Igna- 
tius gave  public  instructions.  At  length  he 
considered  the  time  had  come  to  establish  his 
disciples  in  a  regular  body,  and  they  all  ar- 
rived in  Rome  a  little  before  Easter,  1538. 
He  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  Papal 
sanction  to  a  new  Order,  but  at  length  ob- 
tained it,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  a  Bull 
dated  September  27th,  1540.  Ignatius  be- 
came the  first  Superior  on  Easter  Day,  1641 ; 
his  disciples  were  then  dispersed  into  various 
parts  of  Christendom  to  spread  the  new  Ordor, 
and  he  remained  at  Rome  working  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews  and  others.  He  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  Order  grow  and 
flourish  in  many  countries.  He  died  July 
3l8t,  1556.  He  was  buried  in  a  church  at 
Rome;  but  in  1597  his  relics  were  removed  to 
the  celebrated  Jesuit  Church  of  which  Cardinal 
Farnese  had  laid  the  stone  in  1568.  Ignatius 
was  beatified  in  1609  by  Paul  VI.,  and 
canonised  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  His 
festival  is  kept  by  Roman  Catholics  on 
July  31st,  the  same  day  as  that  of  St. 
Germain. 

IiUCian,  a  famous  satirist  [about  a.d.  120- 
200],  was  a  native  of  Samosata  in  Syria.  He 
was  brought  up  ns  a  sculptor,  but  abandoned 
this  profession  and  wandered  about  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Gaul,  teaching  rhetoric  until  he  was 
about  forty  years  old,  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  country  and  became  a  writer.  One 
account  of  him  states  that  he  was  an  apostate 
from  Christianity,  but  it  is  not  probable.    Ho 


knew  much  about  Christianity,  no  doriaj 
he  was  a  man  of  sharp  wit,  of  railing 
and  without  depth  of  feeling.  He  w 
satire  against  the  Christian  Church  whkkt 
Council  of  Trent  placed  on  the  Ista 
the  work  of  a  fiend.  It  is,  however, 
temptuous  rather  than  written  in  fierce  1 
tility.  Lucian  seems  to  have  regvdail 
Christians  not  as  criminals,  bat  u  '  ' 
enthusiasts — just  in  the  spirit,  in  i 
which  careless  and  ungodly  men  rkv 
religious  earnestness  to  this  day. 

Lucian,  St. — St.  Lucian  was  boraaf 
of  heathen  parents.    He  was  from  hii 
youth  devoted  to  study,  and  loved  to  Kni 
retirement.     On  the  death  of  his  paMkf 
gave  away  all  his  fortune  to  the  poor,i 
determined  to  live  quietly  by  bimaett. 
have  no  account  of  his  conversion  to  ~ 
tianity,  but  at  this  time  we  hear  of  ah 
gently  studying  the  Bible.    He  wu  i 
Hebrew  scholar,  and  was  therefore  able  tot 
rect  any  errors  that  had  sprung  up  by  i 
translation.    At  the  time  of  the 
liegun  by  Diocletian,  Lucian  was  alt 
He   was  soon  made  prisoner  and 
Nicomedia,  where  he  was  kept  ini 
nine  years.     He  employed  hu  time  in' 
letters  to  his  flock  at  Antioch.  Wta 
min  succeeded  Diocletian  as  Emperor  of  i 
East,  persecution  raged  more  fiercelythini 
Maximin  tried  first  to  make  Loom 
his  faith  by  speaking  kindly  and _ 
to  him.     Finding  that  this  mode  of  I 
made  no  impression,  he  had  reconwtoj 
severe  means,  and  ordered  that  be 
suffer  all  sorts  of  torture.    He  still 
firm,  even  when  made   to  sleep  i 
pieces  of  broken  earthenware,  and  wh«l 
for   days    without   food.    When  food 
brought  him,   it  was  meat  that  baj 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  ' 
therefore,  refused  to  touch  it   He  «• ' 
to  prison  again  for  a  few  dart,  id 
martyred  in  the  year  316.    The 
his  death  is  uncertain,  but  his  body  will 
wards  thrown  into  the  sea  in  order  H] 
vent  the  possibility  of  his  follower! 
relics  of  their  master 

Lncif (Brians.— The  foHowenof  1 
who  was  Bishop  of  Cagliari,  in  Sin 
the  fourth  century.     He  was  one  of  tatj 
upholders  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  ani  *" 
opposed  to  Arius.      When  Athene**] 
condemned  at  the  Council  of  Artel 
Lucifer  and  others  went  to  Borne  to 
for  an  impartial  judgment,  but  the  Co 
Milan  confirmed  the  condemnation,  flfj^  ^ 
f er  was  banished.     He  remained  men> J 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Coostt&tni 
but  on  his  return,  not  agreeing  «&*. 
bius  and  others,  who  decided  to  forpwi 
readmit  those  bishops  who  had  not  _ 
sided  with  Arius,  but  had  only  T**^! 
the  pressure  of  Constantiua,  Lucifer  left  I 
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with  his  followers.  They  were  few 
ber,  and  though  causing  considerable 
for  a  time,  disappeared  in  about  half 
try.  The  schism  found  its  way  into 
Antioch,  Spain,  and  Egypt,  and  a 
of  the  sect  was  ordained  for  Rome. 

kev  Gottfried  Christian  Fribdrich 
Sgeln,  near  Magdeburg,  Aug.,  1791, 
ttingen,  Feb.,  1 855].  After  studying  at 
nd  Gottingen,  this  well-known  scholar 

•  Berlin  in  1816  to  lecture  on  theology, 
came,  two  years  later,  professor  of 
y  at  Bonn.  He  afterwards  carried  on 
le  work  at  Gottingen.     Liicke  endea- 

to  hold  a  middle  course  between 
remes  of  theological  opinion,  and  had 
nfluence  on  the  theology  of  the  age. 
i  a  disciple  of  Schleiermacher,  under 
he  had  formerly  studied.  He  wrote 
•us  works  upon  the  New  Testament, 
chiefly  known  by  a  Commentary  on 
tings  of  St  John  [1820-32]. 

iffer,  St.— First  Bishop  of  Munster. 
i  a  native  of  Friesland,  and  born  about 
Idle  of  the  eighth  century.  At  the  age 
een  he  was  sent  to  Utrecht,  and  studied 
.  missionary  named  Gregory,  at  whose 
le  afterwards  received  the  tonsure  and 
Lc  habit.  Gregory  sent  him  to  Eng- 
nd  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  York 
Archbishop  Adelbert.  Here  he  made 
uaintance  of  Alcuin,  and  studied  under 

•  about  a  year,  returning  to  Utrecht 
but  he  soon  came  back  to  England, 

tended    Alcuin's    lectures    for    three 
nd  a  half.     Some  time  after  his  return 
tcht  he  was  sent  to  revive  the  Church 
enter,  in  O  very  seel,  which  the  Pagan 
had  overturned,  and  was  very  sue- 
in  this  mission.    He  then  assisted  for 
ears  in  the  government  of  the  monas- 
Utrecht  and  in  missionary  work  in 
nd;  during  this. time  he  built  several 
as.      Witikind,     Duke     of     Saxony, 
t  persecution  against  the  Christians  of 
no,  burned  their  churches,  and  drove 

•  and  other  priests  from  the  country  in 
He  then  went  to  Rome,  and  was 
ibly  received  by  Adrian  I. ;  he  came 
o  Utrecht  m  787,  and  was  brought 
the  notice  of  Charlemagne,  who  em- 

him  in  instructing  the  Christians  of 
and.  While  thus  employed  he  built 
mastery  of  Werden,  in  the  diocese  of 
le,  gave  the  monks  the  Benedictine 
tad  became  their  first  Abbot.  Then 
flnagne  sent  him  to  Westphalia,  where 
ill  several  churches,  and  preached  so 
■fully  that  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
d  on  making  him  a  bishop,  and  gave 
ie  new  See  of  Munster.  He  was  con- 
xl  in  802.  Charlemagne  gave  him  the 
unent  of  the  monastery  of  Leuse,  in 
alt,  and  he  built  another  at  Helmstadt, 


in  Lower  Saxony.  He  died  March  26th,  809, 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  monastery  of 
Werden. 

bollards.  —A  sect  which  arose  in  Ant- 
werp, so  called  from  the  funeral  dirges  which 
they  sang  when  following  the  remains  of  any 
of  their  number  to  the  grave.  They  were 
also  called  Alexians,  from  their  patron  saint 
Alexius,  and  Celtites,  from  the  cells  in  which 
they  lived. 

LulK,  Raymund  [b.  1236,  d.  1315],  called 
"  the  enlightened  doctor/'  He  was  born  at 
Palma,  in  the  island  of  Majorca.  Until  the 
age  of  30  he  lived  wholly  in  the  world,  and 
occupied  the  post  of  Seneschal  in  the  Court  of 
the  King  of  Arragon.  He  led  a  sensual  life 
and  wrote  much  amorous  poetry.  He  Bays 
that  on  several  occasions  while  writing  love- 
sonnets,  the  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross 
appeared  to  him,  and  after  many  mental 
struggles  he  became  convinced  that  it  was 
God's  will  that  he  should  forsake  the  world 
and  consecrate  himself  to  the  service  of  Christ. 
He  sold  all  his  property  and  divided  it  among 
the  poor.  He  then  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  Mohammedans.  In  pursuance  of  this 
object  he  began  to  study  theology  and 
philosophy,  and,  purchasing  a  Mohammedan 
slave,  he  made  him  his  instructor  in  Arabic. 
He  employed  himself  in  tracing  the  leading 
outlines  of  a  universal  formal  science,  and 
wrote  his  Ars  major,  or  generalise  designed  as 
the  preparatory  work  to  a  strictly  scientific 
demonstration  of  all  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  were  to  be  so  clearly  proven 
that  every  reasonable  mind  would  be  forced  to 
admit  their  truth.  This  work  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  "  Lullian  method,"  and  was  a 
kind  of  mechanical  aid  to  the  mind  in 
acquiring  and  retaining  knowledge.  He 
translated  this  book  into  Arabic;  this  was 
about  nine  years  after  his  conversion.  In 
1275  he  prevailed  on  James,  King  of  Arragon, 
to  found  a  monastery  in  the  island  of 
Majorca,  where  thirteen  Franciscan  monks 
were  to  be  taught  Arabic,  with  a  view  to 
becoming  missionaries  to  the  Mohamme- 
dans. In  1286  he  went  to  Rome  to  persuade 
Pope  Honorius  IV.  to  approve  his  plan  of 
establishing  such  missionary  schools  in  all 
the  monasteries;  but  this  Pope  died  before 
Lulli  arrived  there,  and,  getting  very  little 
encouragement  from  his  successor  for  a  plan 
of  united  effort  in  this  mission,  he  resolved 
to  proceed  alone.  In  1291  he  embarked  at 
Genoa  and  reached  Tunis,  and  calling  to- 
gether the  learned  among  the  Mohammedans, 
made  a  comparison  between  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism,  declaring  himself  ready  to 
embrace  their  religion  if  they  could  find 
stronger  reasons  for  it  than  for  his  own. 
They  crowded  around  him  in  the  hope  of 
converting    him;    but   one   of    them,  more 
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fanatical  than  the  rest,  directed  the  attention 
of  the  King  to  the  danger  threatening  the 
Mohammedan  faith  by  Kaymund's  zeal  in 
making  converts,  and  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  was  saved 
by  the  intercession  of  one  of  the  learned  men, 
and  the  sentence  was  changed  to  one  of 
banishment.  He  then  went  to  Naples,  where 
he  delivered  lectures  on  his  new  system,  and 
next  to  Rome;  but  meeting  with  no  help 
there,  he  returned  to  his  native  island, 
Majorca,  and  worked  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Mohammedans  and  Jews.  Next  he 
visited  Cyprus,  and  then  Armenia,  striving  to 
bring  back  tho  schismatics  of  the  Eastern 
Church  to  orthodoxy.  In  130C  and  1307  he 
again  wont  to  Africa,  and  visited  Bugia;  a 
tumult  arose  and  he  was  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon, where  ho  remained  a  close  prisoner  for 
six  months.  Meanwhile  many  attempts  were 
made  to  convert  him  to  Moslemism,  and  the 
highest  honours  and  great  riches  were  pro- 
mised him  if  he  would  change  his  religion. 
He  was  again  banished,  and  took  ship  and 
landed  at  Pisa,  after  being  shipwrecked ;  he 
was  received  with  great  honour,  and  here  he 
continued  his  literary  labours  with  unremitt- 
ing zeal.  He  tried  to  found  in  Pisa  and 
Genoa  a  new  order  of  spiritual  knights  who 
should  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
go  to  war  with  the  Mohammedans  for  tho 
recovery  of  tho  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  he  got 
no  help  in  this  from  the  Pope.  Then  he 
went  to  Paris  and  attacked  the  principles  of 
the  philosophy  of  Averroes,  which  he  hoped 
to  crush  at  the  Council  of  Vienne,  held  in 
1311.  He  wrote  a  new  book  for  this  purpose. 
He  also,  at  this  council,  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  establishment  of  professorships  of  Oriental 
languages  in  the  universities.  In  1314  ho 
determined  once  more  to  go  to  Africa,  and 
laboured  secretly  at  Bugia  for  a  time  ;  but  a 
longing  for  martyrdom  made  him  stand  forth 
publicly,  and  this  so  exasperated  his  enemies 
that  he  was  dragged  out  of  tho  city  and 
stoned  to  death,  June  13th,  1315.  [Neander's 
Church  History,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  83-96J 

IiUpiL8y  St. — Bishop  of  Troyos  in  the 
fifth  century.  He  was  born  at  Toul,  a.d. 
383,  and  married  Pimoniola,  sister  of  St. 
Hilary,  at  Aries,  from  whom  he  separate 
after  seven  years,  in  order  that  both  might 
devote  themselves  to  the  monastic  life.  St. 
Lupus  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Lerins, 
whence  he  was  called  to  the  bishopric  of 
Troves  in  426.  He  was  twice  chosen  by  the 
Churches  of  France  to  accompany  St.  Ger- 
mantis  of  Auxerro  to  Britain,  on  a  mission 
against  the  Pelagians.  In  453  the  city  of 
Troves  was  attacked  by  the  Huns,  under 
Attila,  but  successfully  defended  under  the 
command  of  the  Bishop,  who  went  out  to  meet 
the  invader,  and  addressed  him  as  the  "Scourge 
of  (rod,  sent  to  punish  the  sins  of  the  people." 
He  died  on  July  20th,  479. 


Luther,  Martin  [b.  at  Eisleben,m  Suosjt 
Nov.  10th,  1483],  was  the  eldest  mo  of  Hcflj 
Luther,  a  miner.     His  parents  raoonil 
Mansf eld  soon  after  his  birth,  and  toe " 
was    sent  to   school.     The  strict 
which  he  endured    both  at  home 
school  seems  to  have  had  much  elect 
his  after-life  and  on  his  early  ideas  of 
He  was  sent  to  Magdeburg  at  the 
fourteen,  and  afterwards  to  Eisenach, 
he  endured  many  hardships,  and  vu 
obliged  to  wander  through  the  streets  s 
in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  till  Ursula 
a  lady  living  at  Eisenach,  took  pity  spot 
and  received  him  into    her  household. 
1501  Luther  became  a  student  at  the  Ctt 
sity  of  Erfurt,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  popular 
his  companions    for   his    love  of 
Dissatisfied  with  this  mode  of  life,  he 
an  inmate  of    the  Augustinian 
hoping  that  a  life  of  mortification  would 
him  the  peace  which  he  desired.    He 
disappointed,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  ' 
ency,  from  which  he  was  roused  by 
the  Vicar-general  of  the  AugostmitM, 
expounded  to  him  the  words  "  The  isst 
live  by  faith," — a  text  on  which  LutLf 
wards  based  all  his  teaching.    In  worn 
time  he  became  Doctor  of  Theology,  aodh*/ 
feasor  at  the  University  of  Wittenbai; 
which  place  his  fame  attracted  many 
Hitherto  he  had  been  a  faithful  wm\m 
the  Church  of  Rome,  though  be  »* 
deeply  regretted  the  abuses  which  had 
up  in  it ;  but  in  1517  he  was  roused  to 
nation  against  the  traffic  in  "indulpaeeV 
carried  on  by   Leo  X.  for  the  parpoii 
raising  money  to  build  the  Cathedral  m  I 
Peter's  at  Rome.     A  Dominican  monk 
Tetzel  brought  the  indulgences  tof 
berg,  giving  full  pardon  to  all  who  wow 
a  certain  sum.     Luther  was  shocked  to' 
proceedings,   and   preached  again** 
traffic  ;  then  he  toos:  a  more  decided  «*"T 
fastened  to  the  door  of  the  Gistfe C%mk» 
Wittenberg    a  document  containing  BJ^fj 
five  theses  against  indulgences.   H*J~j! 
deny  tho  Pope's  power,  hot  dectoei  JjJ 
pardon  for  sin  was  to  be  obtained  fa*  ** 
only,  and  not  by  the  payment  of 
The  sympathy  shown  by  the  people 
that  the  Papal  authority  was  in  dar 
after  various  attempts  to  conciliate 
the  Pope  issued  a  Bull  of  excomrai 
against  him.     Luther  replied  by  bctME^ 
Bull  publicly  outside  the  gates  of  WittaW 
and  was  accordingly  summoned  by  the  »£; 
jperor  to  appear  before  the  Diet  of  Vaw>J. 
March,  1521.     A  safe-conduct  wis  gnaW 
him,  and  he  set  off  for  Worms  without  •■■fr 
only  stopping  on  the  way  to  pwach hW 
towns  through  which  he  passed.    On  aga* 
ing  before  the  Diet  he  was  requested  to  i*» 
what  he  had  written,  bat  refused,  though  m 
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3  having  sometimes  spoken  with 
iry  violence.  He  was  allowed  to  do* 
lety,  and  was  confined  by  the  Elector 
y  in  the  Castle  of  the  Wartburg,  in 

shelter  him  from  the  fury  of  his 

He    returned   to  Wittenberg    in 

522,  knowing  that  his  presence  was 

here    to    preserve  order,   for  some 

Reformers  had  attempted  to  force 
religion  on  the  people,  society 
frg&nised,  and  authority  was  com- 
lisregarded.  Luther  strove  earn- 
•estore  order,  urging  upon  the  people 
ssity  of  patience  and  obedience,  and 
me  time  representing  to  the  nobles 
tat  were  the  oppressions  under  which 

were  labouring.  In  later  years  he 
xl  his  sympathy  for  the  peasants, 
jy  broke  loose  from  all  restraint  and 

against  their  masters.  The  hymns 
ch  Luther's  name  is  associated  were 
ind  brought  into  use  soon  after  his 

0  Wittenberg,  and  in  a  book  which 
y,  The  Form  of  the  Mast,  he  main- 
tiat  some  of  the  hymns  in  German 

should  be  sung  in  the  native 
and  that  the  lessons  from  Scripture 
Iso  be  in  German.  During  his  stay 
Wartburg  he  had  begun  the  trans- 
f  the  New  Testament,  which  was 
and  published  in  the  autumn  of  1522, 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
somewhat  later.  The  whole  is  still 
nong  the  German  people,  and  is  called 
tin  Luther's  Bible.  Being  under  sen- 
excommunication,  Luther  was  unable 

1  the  Diet  of  Spires  in  1526,  or  that 
let  in  1529.  He  was  persuaded  by 
f  Hesse  to  meet  Zwingli,  the  Swiss 
r,  at  Marburg,  in  1526,  in  order  to 
with  him  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 

Zwingli  wished  to  do  away  with  the 
ration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  for 
that  the  faithful  are  spiritually  fed 
t,  and  that  the  outward  form  is  there - 
leceseary.  Luther  was  strongly  op- 
such  a  doctrine,  and  they  parted  in 
but  when  each  afterwards  consented 
a  confession  of  his  faith,  it  was  found 
»y  agreed  on  all  other  points.  The 
Augsburg  was  held  in  1530,  and  as 
•ras  unable  to  attend  it,  a  copy  of  the 
on  of  Augsburg  was  sent  to  him  by 
hon,  who  had  drawn  it  up,  that  he 
rtake  any  changes  which  he  thought 

r.  He  refusea  to  do  so,  saying  that 
not  express  himself  so  gently  as 
hon  had  done.     In  1525  Luther  had 

Catherine  Von  Bora,  and  they  had 
Idren.     His  favourite  daughter  died 

and  brought  sadness  to  the  closing 
:  his  life;  he  lost  heart,  too,  in  the 
r  which  he  had  laboured,  from  which 

expected  much,  and  in  which  he 
ply  disappointed.  A  contest  broke 
ween   the  Counts  of   Mansfeld   and 


Eisleben,  and  Luther  was  summoned  to  make 
peace  between  them ;  but  he  was  taken  ill 
Boon  after  obeying  the  call,  and  died  on 
Feb.  lSth,  1546. 

Lutheran  Church,  The,  received  its 
foundation  in  the  Confession  written  by 
Martin  Luther  in  1530,  and  the  whole 
system  at  the  present  day  is  governed  by  his 
teaching  as  set  forth  in  his  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  is  to  this  effect: — "I  believe 
with  my  whole  heart  the  chief  article — in 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  three  undivided 
Persons  in  one  true  God,  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth  and  all  things — which  faith  has  up 
to  this  time  been  held  by  tho  Christian 
Church  in  all  the  world.  I  believe,  as  tho 
Bible  teaches  us,  that  the  middle  Person  of 
the  Godhead,  namely,  the  Son,  has  become 
Man,  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  as  clearly  described  by  St. 
Luke  and  foretold  by  the  Prophets;  and  not 
that  either  Father  or  Holy  Ghost  have  be- 
come man,  as  set  forth  by  some  heretics.  Also 
that  God  the  Son  took  upon  Himself,  not  the 
body  without  the  soul,  but  the  soul  also — that 
is,  a  fully  perfect  humanity,  tho  promised 
Seed  or  Child  of  Abraham  and  David— that 
He  was  born  the  Son  of  Mary,  in  form  and 
other  ways  very  man,  as  I  and  all  others  are ; 
that  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
He  was  born  without  sin  ;  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  the  mother  not  only  of  the  Man 
Christ,  as  taught  by  tho  Nestorians,  but  of 
the  Son  of  God,  as  St.  Luke  says,  *  The  holy 
thing  that  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God/  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
one  natural  Son  of  God  and  Alary,  very  God 
and  very  Man. 

11  Also  I  believe  that  this  same  Son  of  God 
and  Mary  has  suffered  for  us  poor  sinners, 
was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  in  order  that 
He  might,  through  His  precious  blood,  save 
us  from  our  sins,  death,  and  the  everlasting 
anger  of  God  ;  that  on  the  third  day  He  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  Lord  of  all  Lords,  King  of 
Kings,  and  of  all  creatures  in  heaven  and 
earth  and  under  the  earth,  of  death  and  life,  of 
sin  and  righteousness. 

"I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father,  and  with  Him  and 
the  Son  is  one  living  God ;  Who  endows  us 
with  faith  and  other  spiritual  gifts,  saves  us 
from  death  and  sin,  and  makes  our  conscience 
'free.  Then  I  know  that  as  there  is  only 
one  Gospel  and  one  Christ,  so  there  is  only 
one  Baptism,  which,  with  the  Gospel,  is  a 
Divine  institution.  Also  I  maintain  and 
confess  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  that 
there  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  verily 
received  by  mouths  in  the  bread  and  wine, 
although  the  priest  who  celebrates  or  those 
who  receive  it  may  be  unworthy,  or  may 
otherwise  misuse  it,  for  it  does  not  rest  on  the 
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belief  or  unbelief  of  man,  but  on  the  word 
and  ordinance  of  God.  I  make  exception  to 
those  who  alter  the  words  of  consecration,  as 
some  enemies  of  the  Sacrament  do  at  the 
present  day ;  they  receive  merely  bread  and 
wine,  for  they  have  not  the  word  and 
established  ordinance  of  God,  but  the  same 
altered  and  adapted  according  to  their  own 
ignorance.  I  believe  that  there  is  one  holy 
Catholic  Church  on  earth,  composed  of  the 
Christians  in  all  the  world,  the  bride  of 
Christ,  the  spiritual  body  of  which  Ho  is  the 
only  Head.  Where  this  Christiauity  is  there 
is  forgiveness  of  sins — i.e.,  a  reign  of  mercy 
and  the  exercise  of  lawful  indulgence.  And 
outside  such  Christianity  there  can  bo  no  sal- 
vation nor  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  everlasting 
death  and  condemnation,  and  although  there 
may  be  much  appearance  of  righteousness, 
and  even  good  work  done,  this  will  be  of  no 
avail.  Lastly,  I  believe  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  at  tho  last  day,  both  of  the 
righteous  and  wicked,  when  all  will  be 
judged  according  to  their  doserving— tho 
righteous  to  live  with  Christ  for  ever,  and 
tho  wicked  to  have  their  habitation  with  tho 
devil  and  liis  angels.  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  teach  that  tho  devil  and  his  com- 
pany shall  at  last  come  to  salvation."  Luther 
then  denies  several  doctrines  taught  by  tho 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  such  as  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  masses  for  the  dead,  Purgatory, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  extreme  unction, 
etc.  Tho  fundamental  doctrine  on  which  tho 
whole  Church  rests  is  that  of  justification  by 
faith,  proved  by  a  righteous  and  upright  life. 
In  the  course  of  its  existence  the  Lutheran 
Church  has  had  formidable  opponents  to 
strugglo  against.  It  was  inevitable,  under 
tho  circumstances,  that  there  should  be  diver- 
gence of  opinion  and  consequent  divisions. 
The  abolition  of  obedience  to  the  central 
power  of  the  Papacy  caused  Luther  to  rely 
on  the  power  of  princes  to  preserve  order. 
Melancthon  had  foreseen  that  there  was  here 
the  danger  of  a  tyranny  as  great  as  ever  tho 
Papacy  liad  been.  And  this  danger  was  even 
increased  by  reason  of  tho  number  of  petty 
princes.  When  peasants  dared  not  even  leave 
their  village  for  a  night  without  permission, 
nor  fire  a  gun  to  scare  the  wolves  that  prowled 
by  their  doors,  and  when  the  authority  to 
which  they  were  thus  tied  and  bound  was 
liable  to  change  its  creed,  and  to  expect  sub- 
jects to  change  with  it,  great  evils  were  to 
be  anticipated.  The  Rhenish  Palatinate 
underwent  ten  changes  of  creed  in  one  cen- 
tury, and  the  bewildered  peasantry  could 
hardly  be  oxpected  to  retain  much  faith  in 
any.  It  was  impossible  to  have  a  united 
Protestant  Church  in  a  land  broken  into 
innumerable  States.  And  tho  opposite  views 
taken  by  Luther  and  Zwingli  with  respect 
to  the  Sacrament  at  once  made  a  hopeloss 
division.  When  Luther  died  three-fourths 
of   Germany  was  Protestant,  and  his  creed 


had  been  adopted  in  Scandinavia  and! 
But  the  cause  we  have  named  prepmi  i 
way  for  a  battle  of  dogmas  in  Germum 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  ' 
controversy;  and  the  result,  as  night 
been  foretold  without  hesitation,  vaiil 
falling  off  in  morals.     Antinomi&mBtni 
triumphant.     "Humanity,"  said  Lute! 
self, •'  is  like  a  drunken  peasant— he  mi 
gets  up  one  side  of  his  horse  than  he  falsi 
on  the  other."     The  Thirty  Yean'  Wirl 
out  in  1618,  and  Lutherans  preferred  ji 
Catholics  to  helping  Calvinista.    Whafti 
ended,  lessons  for  good  had  no  dooktt 
learned.       There  were  those  to  vam 
Gospel  had  been  more  than  an 
exercise — even  life  itself— and  they  hi! 
alive  that  Faith  which  otherwise  would  1 
perished  in  controversy  and  verbal 
When  it  was  over,  bitter  strifes  thai  I 
Sacraments  had  ceased,  and  a  doll 
had  succeeded ;  vapid  morality  and 
dissertations.     Spiritual    life 
The  names  of  Calixtus  and  Gerhard! 
out  in  that  darkened  time  as  men  wbol 
and  prayed  to  unite  all  Christians  in  spirit,! 
in  doctrine.     [Syxcrztistb.]    Another] 
of  revival  was  that  of  the  PiFnm,taii 
most  among  whom  was  Jacob  Srma[. 
The  Pietist  movement  began  in  OraawJ 
1674,  and,  like  Methodism  in  Engknd,i 
to  bring  life  out  of  death.    Purity  fl' 
charity,  alms-deeds — these  things  •« ' 
clared  to  be  better  than  knowledge, 
prejudices  broke  down  before  it;  the  I 
which  had  become  so  neglected  that  i 
recordod  that  in  the  greatest  boots*  < 
Germany  not  a  single  copy  was  tobefc 
became  tho  peasant's  friend  again,andai 
to  the  heathen  were  organised.    Bat,  m 
there  came  extravagances — strict  ipgaM 
frames  of  mind  and  change  of  emotioav 
pretations  of  dreams,  wrU*  of  the  Kbkf 
and  manifestations  of  hysteria:  tsoav 
played  at  cards  or  danced  were 
cated.    Then  came  the  inevitable  i 
the  form  of  Rationalism.    It  wafl  not! 
of  the  Christian  religion,  bat  of 
emotionalism,  which  gave  birth  to  & 
first  Rationalists  aimed  at  showingthatr 
confirmed  Scripture.    [Leibnitz,  Woir.l 
the  progress  of  the  movement  led  tea f 
development  of  unbelief,  and  f 
as  much  as  any  nation  from  the  l  .„ 
the  Setculum  infideU,  as  Coleridge  csflsll 
eighteenth  century.     But  a  better  tiM " 
at  hand.      The    patriotism   evoked  tyj 
tyranny  of  Napoleon  and  his  warfare  i 
the  liberties  and  nationalities  of  Europe1 
deep  influence  upon    the   religions  tt_ 
Germany.    The  theology  of  men  like  T" 
Olshausen,  Hengstenberg,  furnished  a 
proof  of  the  good  which  lay  bewa&J 
rationalistic  search  after  Truth,  vh 
to  reverence  and  to  the  fear  of  God. 
Biblical  criticism  took  the  lead  from  that  t 
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nity.  It  waa  this  revival  of 
aich  moved  Friedrich  Wil- 
usaia    to   attempt  thu    Union 

and  Reformed  Churches  in 
meaning  opinion  was  that  it 
y  making  brotherly  love  the 

common  ground  of  faith; 
clergy  argued  that  Luther's 
Id  good;  that  with  two  such 
ways  of  looking  at  the  Holy 
ennanent  union  waa  possible, 
that  in  1830  Prussia  and 
ae  most  part,  accepted  the 
est  of  North  Ciermanv  pre- 
leir  Church  and  service  as  it 

down  to  them  by  Luther, 
:ed  hers  that  the  clergy  of 
cukrly  look  upon  Luther  as 
d,  and  are  inclined  to  keep 
I  letter  of  the  laws  he  made 
jn  and  government  of  the 
vatem  of  government  is  for 
■ery  simple.  The  whole  is 
y  the  CultUB  Minister  in 
itate  manages  ila  own  affairs 


ey  are  generally  appealed  to 
nee  when  a  dispute  or  any 

arises.  Thu  head  clergy 
ntendents,  and  represent  to 

bishops  do  to  Episcopal 
ten  as  they,  and  they  only, 

of  ordaining  the  clergy, 
■nfirmation,  however,  is  not 
ardor,  but  can  be  performed 
astor.  The  law  of  ptitron- 
all  complicated.  When  a 
,  the  clerical  council  inen- 
«>so  throe  pastors,  each  of 
ch  before  the  congregation, 

the  final  decision  rests, 
.he  service,  thu  arrangement 
particulars  in  the   different 

:-point  of  all,  and  the  result 
in  a  town  where  there  are 
nd  preach  era  many  of  the  con- 
thinlt  it  necessary  to  go  to 
■pular  preacher,  ur  one  accord - 
m  to  occupy  the  pulpit;  while 
lere  there  is  no  chance  of  got- 
iee.aiidthep-i.st/ir  cannot  say 
ifltemng  to.  it  must  follow 
ing  and  life  become  dead. 
■Tviee  is  composer!  chiefly  of 
which  are  very  beautiful — 
■:  Epistle  and  (.;<»spel,  which 

ii'  coiieregntion  are,  there- 
endent  on  hymns  and  the 
istor,  who  in  bound  to  preach 
stle  or  Gospel  for  the  diy. 
is  that  the  uneducated  get 
r  extracts  from  their  Itibloa 
as  they  never  by  any  chance 
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hear  any  other  parts  read.     Luther's  idea  was 
to  retain  as  many  of  the  outward  forma  and 
ceremonies  to   which   the   people   had   been 
accustomed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
ho  could  consistently  with  his  conscience,  and 
i   since  his  time  many  things  have  been    dis- 
|  carded  by  bis  followers  aa  Romish  which  he 
did  not   consider    so — notably  the    practice 
of    kneeling    in   prayer.     In    every   church 
there  is  one  crucifix,  if  not  more ;  the  pastor 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  pronouncing 
i   the  blessing  at  the  end  of  the    service,   and 
I  candles  are   always    lighted   for  the    Cele- 
I   bralion,    in    some    places   all   through    the 
1  ordinary  morning  service.      The  hymns  are 
sung    to  beautiful  chorales,   some   of  them 
very   old,  and,   if   well  sung   and   well  ac- 
companied, the  effect  is  very  fine  and  impres- 

Lych-gate  or  "  Cokpbs-oate  "  [A.-S.  lie 
or  liei,  "a  body  "]. — A  churchyard  gate  covered 
with  a  roof,  where  the  bearers  sometimes 
paused  and  rested  when  bringing  a  corpse 
for  interment.  Lych-gates  are  to  be  found 
In  some  parts  of  England,  but  are  very  rare 
in  Scotland. 

lychnOBCope.— A  narrow  window  near 
the  ground,  frequently  found  at  the  west  end 
of  the  chancel,  and  sometimes  in  other  parts 
of  the  church.  It  was  so  named  because  it 
was  supposed  to  be  used  to  watch  the  pasch 
light  from  without  the  church,  but  it  is  now 
generally  supposed  that  lychnoecopes  were 
confessionals. 

lyons,  Mmityrb  or. — Early  in  the  second 
century  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor,  under  the 
direction  of  the  venerable  Polyearp,  sent  mis- 
sionaries into  Celtic  Gaul.  Pothinus  and 
Ircnseua  were  of  this  band,  and  they  made 
Lyons  the  See  of  the  province.  Pothinus 
became  Bishop,  while  Irenasus,  being  younger, 
was  the  most  honoured  Presbyter,  of  Lyons, 
functus,  a  deacon  under  them,  made  his  home 
at  Vienne,  near  by.  Through  the  labours  of 
these  devout  men  the  number  of  Christians 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  attract  the 
hostile  attentions  of  the  heathen ;  then  arose 
the  fifth  persecution  of  the  Church.  The  ac- 
count of  the  Lyonnose  martyrs  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Irena?us,  as  be  survived 
this  fierce  persecution.  The  half-barl>arous, 
semi-civilised  inhabitants  of  Gaul  first  desired 
the  Christians  merely  as  contributors  to  the 
sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  for  the  bloodthirsty 
mob  were  not  satisfied  with  the  fights  of  wild 
beasts,  nor  even  with  the  gladiatorial  con- 
tests, but  were  ever  clamouring  for  more  ex- 
citement. The  Christians  were  soiled,  brought 
to  trial,  mucked,  (scourged,  ami  siilijeetcd  to 
every  indignity  before  being  permitted  to 
die.  In  the  words  of  the  narrator,  "The 
devi!  himself  went  to  and  fro  through  the 
streets  in  the  shupe  of  a  savage  beast,  and 
stirred  popular  excitement  into  ungovernable 
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fury,  ho  that  the  Christians  wore  hooted 
at  and  pelted  whenever  seen."  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  martyrs  are  beyond  descrip- 
tion. They  were  torn,  mangled,  bound  to 
red-hot  iron  chairs,  tossed  in  nets  by  wild 
bulls,  burned,  bruised  and  distorted  until 
their  bodies  wore  past  recognition.  Blandina, 
a  female  slave,  received  strength  to  endure 
more  of  these  brutal  atrocities  than  any 
other  martyr.  [Blandina.]  The  deacon  of 
Vienne,  Sanctus,  also  suffered  excruciating 
torture,  yet  only  one  expression  escaped  his 
lips,  "  Christians  sum."  Then  the  aged 
Bishop  Pothinus,  who  had  passed  more  than 
ninety  years  in  God's  service,  was  brought  to 
the  tribunal,  tortured,  insulted,  and  cast  into 
prison,  where  the  lamp  of  life,  being  nearly 
spent,  was  soon  extinguished. 

£yt6,  Henry  Francis,  English  hymn 
writer,  was  born  at  Kelso  in  1793,  and  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  writing  several 
prize  poems.  He  was  ordained  to  the  curacy 
of  Wrexford,  and  about  four  years  after  re- 
moved to  Lymington,  in  Hampshire,  where 
some  of  his  hymns  were  written.  His  health 
was  always  weak,  but  he  devoted  himself  to 
his  parish  duties  and  to  his  books.  In  1823 
he  went  to  the  living  of  Lower  Brixham,  in 
Devonshire,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  in 
1847.  His  hymns  are  chiefly  taken  from  his 
books,  Poems  Chiefly  Religious  [1833],  and  The 
Spirit  of  the  Psalms  [1834].  The  best  known 
are  "  Far  from  my  heavenly  home," 
"  Pleasant  are  Thy  courts  above  "  ;  "  Praise, 
my  soul,  the  King  of  Heavon " ;  and,  the 
favourite  of  all,  "  Abide  with  me,  fast  falls 
the  eventide'*:  this  was  written  on  the 
day  when  he  gave  his  last  address  to 
his  parishioners  before  going  to  Nice  to 
die. 

Lyttleton,  George,  Lord,  was  born  at 
his  father's  seat  of  Hagley,  in  Worcester- 
shire, Jan.  17th,  1709.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  entered 
Parliament  in  1730,  became  a  Lord  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury  in  1744,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  1755.  He  went 
out  of  office  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry 
in  1759,  and  his  father  being  dead,  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lyttleton  of  Frank- 
ley.  From  this  time  till  his  death,  in  1773, 
he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literature. 

Lord  Lyttleton' s  chief  work  is  Observations 
on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul. 
It  is  based  upon  the  proposition  that  "  the 
conversion  and  apostleship  of  St.  Paul  alone 
is  of  itself  a  demonstration  sufficient  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Christianity."  He  also  wrote 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  History  of  Henry  II., 
and  an  Account  of  a  journey  in  Wales.  His 
poetry,  though  it  has  gained  for  him  a  place 
in  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  is  not  above 
mediocrity. 


Mabillon,  Jbait  [ft.  1632,  d.  si 
1707].— He  was  educated  at  the  Col 
Rheims,  and  became  a  Benedictine  men 
Congregation  of  St.  Manr,  in  the  Abbi 
Remigius,  in  1654.  His  life  was  a  to 
course  of  study,  the  first  result  of  wi 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  St  Bern* 
lished  in  1666.  Two  years  later  i 
the  first  volume  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
St.  Benedicti,  with  a  learned  preface  I 
ing  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  til 
extending  over  the  first  five  centuries ; 
institution.  Mabillon  was  employed  I 
XIV.  in  1685  to  travel  in  Italy,  in 
make  a  collection  of  valuable  books  an 
scripts  for  the  royal  library,  and  on  Id 
he  published  an  account  of  his  tra 
his  Museum  Italtcum.  He  had  pn 
written  a  Latin  dissertation  defend: 
use  of  unleavened  bread  at  the  Hot 
munion,  and  various  other  works,  n 
Lettres  et  Merits  sur  Us  Etvie*  Mm 
in  which  he  maintains,  contrary 
opinion  of  the  Abbe  de  Ranee,  that  I 
study  is  compatible  with  piety  in  the  I 
life.  Two  other  journeys  which  he  in 
with  the  same  object  as  the  first  are  d 
in  the  Iter  Germanieum  and  Iter  Burp 
Mabillon  wrote  many  other  canb 
works,  and  was  regarded  by  the  tea 
his  day  as  an  authority  on  contested 
of  doctrine,  which  were  often  refe 
him.  He  was  made  shortly  before  hi 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscripti 

Xacarians.— A  sect  of  the  Mood 
so  called  from  their  leader,  Macariss, 
of  Antioch  at  the  time  of  the  Second ' 
of  Constantinople  [a.d.  680].  He  * 
his  views  at  that  Council,  and  thsM 
lites  of  Antioch  adopted  his  name. 

lEacarius,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem; 
Theodoret  and  others  praise  him  big 
his  piety  and  lor  the  great  seal  wl 
showed  both  in  the  defence  of  the  Chi 
the  propagation  of  the  faith.  Anns 
letter  to  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  ■ 
Macarius  of  Jerusalem  as  one  of  I 
ponents.  During  his  episcopate  St  1 
as  it  is  said,  discovered  the  erott 
Invention  of],  and  in  326  ConsUatl 
missioned  him  to  erect  a  basilica  o»T 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Xacarius  of  Alexandria,  ft 

hermit,  was  a  priest  in  the  fifth  cents} 
said  to  have  had  about  6,000  monks  fj 
tuition  in  the  Nitrian  desert  Tbsl 
of  his  life,  and  his  sufferings  by  tat 
made  him  famous.  He  is  said  to 
author  of  the  Rules  of  the  jr«fe,i 
chapters. 
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le,  John  David,  D.C.L.  [4.1788, 
icipal  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
r  of  Arabic.  Author  of  a  Diates- 
was  a  standard  work  in  the  Uni- 
lany  years,  and  of  other  works 
(position. 

lius,  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
lect  of  heretics,  was  raised  to  the 
Constantinople,  a.d.  342,  by  the 
opposition  to  Paul,  whom  the 
arty  had  canonically  elected.  A 
ance  was  caused  in  the  city  by 
}f  the  rival  bishops,  and  a  party 
is  sent  by  Constantius  to  restore 
ie  excited  mob  set  fire  to  the  house 
es,  the  commander,  dragged  him 
led  him.  The  rivalry  lasted  for 
during  which  time  Paul  and 
were  in  alternate  possession  of 
in  a.d.  351  it  was  terminated  by 
f  Paul  in  Armenia.  Freed  from 
:edonius  began  to  act  with  great 
all  who  opposed  him,  fining, 
randing,  and  even  putting  to 
Smperor's  displeasure,  aroused  by 
lings,  was  increased  by  his  re- 
dout permission,  the  body  of 
he  Great  from  the  church  where 

buried  to  a  newer  one.  The 
o  serious  riots  in  the  city,  and 
ras  deprived  of  his  bishopric  on 
isconduct.    He  then  joined  the 

and  gave  his  name  to  a  new 
prang  out  of  these,  though  his 

foundation  is  uncertain.  He 
ter.  The  Macedonians  allowed 
of  the  Son,  but  denied  that  of 
rhost.  They  were  not  agreed 
selves  whether  the  Holy  Ghost 
re  or  an  influence.  The  spread 
inism  led  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Histantinople,  a.d.  381,  at  which 
as  condemned,  and  the  Nicene 
ht  to  its  present  form  by  the 
ie  clauses  following  "  I  believe 
»host"  (except  the  "Filioque" 

Lg,  St.,  or  St.  Malo,  was  pro- 
i  Wales  early  in  the  sixth  cen- 
:iached  at  first  in  Cornwall  (then 
rVales)  to  the  Britons  who  had 
thither  by  the  Saxons  ;  he  then 
to  Brittany,  and  preached  to  his 
were  pagans,  and  became  the  first 
tte,  about  541.  He  laboured  long 
and,  as  it  seemed,  in  vain ;  so 
md  went  to  live  as  a  hermit  in  an 
id,  spending  his  time  in  prayer 
hey  besought  him,  after  a  while, 
t  he  refused,  saying  he  could  do 
i  by  prayer  than  by  his  presence. 
it  565,  on  Nov.  15th,  which  is 
sstival.  The  See  of  Alette  was 
t.  Malo,  which  was  so  named  in 


Kackenzie,  Charles  Fkedlkick(/>.  lb25, 
d.  1862],  accompanied  Bishop  Colenso  to 
Natal  in  1855,  and  in  1861  was  consecrated 
as  a  missionary  bishop  under  the  Universities 
Mission.  [Livingstons.]  But  he  died  next 
year  of  fever,  and  the  mission  came  to  an 
end.  Nevertheless,  his  great  seal  and  piety 
will  always  cause  his  name  to  be  held  in 
honour  in  the  history  of  missionary  enter- 
prise. 

Xacknight,  James,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Scotch  divine,  was  born  at  Irvine,  in  Argyle- 
shire,  in  1721.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, and  finished  his  education  at  Ley  den. 
In  1753  he  became  pastor  of  Maybole,  in  Ayr- 
shire. Here  he  remained  for  sixteen  years, 
when  he  removed  to  Jedburgh,  and  in  1771 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  in  1800. 

Dr.  Macknight  was  a  superior  scholar,  an 
energetic  minister,  and  a  good  writer,  but  not 
a  very  attractive  preacher.  His  principal 
works  were  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospel*,  which 
has  passed  through  many  editions ;  The  Truth 
of  the  Gospel  History,  and  A  hew  Translation 
of  the  Apostolic  Epistles. 

Xacleod,  Norman, D.D.,  a  famous  Scotch 
preacher  and  writer,  was  born  at  Camp- 
belton,  Argyllshire,  June  3rd,  1812,  the  son 
of  a  Scottish  minister,  and  descended  from 
an  ancient  Highland  family,  of  which,  at  the 
time  of  Norman's  birth,  his  grandfather,  the 
minister  of  Morven,  was  the  chief  represen- 
tative. In  1823  his  father  was  translated  to 
the  church  of  St.  Columba,  Glasgow,  and 
Norman  entered  Glasgow  College  in  1826, 
proceeding  two  years  later  to  the  University. 
At  neither  period  did  he  make  much  mark  in 
scholarship,  and  he  spoke  in  after-life  with 
self-reproach  of  his  want  of  industry  during 
hi  8  college  days ;  but  he  spent  much  time  in 
varied  reading,  and  studied  especially  the 
poetry  of  Shakespeare,  Coleridge,  and  Words- 
worth. In  1831  he  entered  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  in  order  to  study  theology  under 
Chalmers,  and  afterwards  spent  three  years 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Preston,  of  Moreby, 
Yorkshire,  as  tutor  to  his  son,  travelling 
with  them  on  the  Continent,  and  staying 
for  some  time  at  Weimar.  At  the  close  of 
this  period  he  received  his  licence  as  a 
minister,  and  took  charge  of  Loudon,  in  Ayr- 
shire, where  he  remained  for  five  years,  giving 
himself  up  heartily  to  the  care  of  the  agri- 
cultural population.  In  1862  he  was  removed 
to  Dalkeith,  in  the  centre  of  a  colliery  district, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  poverty  and 
misery.  His  powers  of  organisation  in  parish 
ministry,  his  eloquence  in  preaching,  and  his 
power  of  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  all  his 
parishioners,  and  especially  the  poor,  were 
Drought  prominently  forward  upon  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  parish  of  the  Barony,  Glasgow, 
in  1851.  This  charge  involved  the  care  of 
eighty -seven  thousand  people,  and  Dr.  Macleod 
worked  with  untiring  seal  and  energy.     He 
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started  services  exclusively  for  working  people, 
ih  order  to  attract  those  whose  poverty-  made 
them  ashamed  to  come  to  church  with  those 
richer  than  themselves ;  and  any  time  he 
could  spare  from  parochial  work  was  devoted 
to  the  editing  of  Good  Word:  Macleod 
also  took  part  in  many  works  in  the  cause 
of  the  Scottish  Church.  He  was  one  of  a 
deputation  which  visited  the  Scottish  churches 
in  Canada  in  1845,  and  he  went  to  India  in 
1868  in  his  capacity  of  Chairman  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Missions.  A  compliment- 
ary dinner  given  to  him  at  Willis's  Booms 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  India  was  a 
very  remarkable  scene,  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  eminent  persons  of  all  schools  of 
thought  who  attended  it.  He  was  much 
admired  and  esteemed  by  the  Queen,  and  was 
her  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  for  Scotland,  besides 
which  he  held  the  appointments  of  Dean  of 
the  Thistle  and  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Koyal, 
In  1869  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  bo 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  post  for 
which  he  was  eminently  fitted.  Ho  died  at 
Glasgow,  Juno  3rd,  1872.  His  literary  work 
comprises  some  beautiful  short  stories,  and  an 
account  of  his  family  and  early  boyhood, 
entitled  Reminiscences  of  a  Highland  Parish. 
His  published  Sermons  shew  a  very  deep 
spirituality. 

'  Xacrina.  St.,  was  one  of  a  family  which 
has  produced  many  saints,  and  Peter  of 
flebasto,  Basil  the  Great,  and  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  were  her  younger  brothers.  She  was 
born  about  327,  at  NeocsBsarea,  in  Pontus. 
She  was  named  Macrina  after  her  maternal 
grandmother  (who  brought  up  St.  Basil,  and 
is  commemorated  on  Jan.  14th),  and  received 
the  second  name  of  Thecla  after  the  virgin 
martyr.  She  was  carefully  educated  by  her 
mother  Emmelia,  and  was  taught  to  study 
diligently  the  sacred  writings,  especially  the 
books  of  Solomon  and  the  Psalms,  for  which 
she  retained  a  preference  all  her  life.  As  she 
grew  older  her  great  beauty  and  large  fortune 
brought  her  many  suitors,  out  of  whom  her 
father  chose  one,  a  young  advocate,  to  whom 
she  was  affianced.  He  immediately  began  to 
study  earnestly,  in  order  to  make  himself 
more  worthy  of  her,  and  had  already  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  himself  when  he  died. 
Macrina  took  the  resolution  of  remaining  a 
virgin,  declaring  that  her  betrothed  hus- 
band was  still  living,  and  that  there  was 
only  a  short  journey  between  them,  which 
would  soon  be  accomplished.  From  that 
time  she  continued  to  live  with  her  mother, 
whom  she  aided  in  tho  administration  of 
the  estates  and  with  counsel,  and  when 
Kmmelia  had  provided  for  all  her  children, 
the  mother  and  daughter  retired  to  one  of 
their  estates  near  I  bora,  in  Pontus,  where  they 
built  two  monasteries,  one  for  men  and  one 
for  women.  Macrina  governed  the  latter,  and 
St.  Basil  was  the  first  Superior  of  the  former. 


His  brother  Peter  who  succeeded  hn 
charge,  owed  his  whole  education  to 
who  fulfilled  her  task  with  wisdom,] 
application. 

Macrina's  monastery  was  at  fir* 
with  a  small  number  of  her  own  fri 
domestics,  who  were  afterwards  j 
several  others,  and  became  a  m 
flourishing  community.  The  diaeq 
strict  and  regular,  and  the  whole  too 
on  an  exact  equality.  After  Emmel 
Macrina  disposed  of  the  remainnq 
her  estate  to  thepoor,  and  lived  on  1 
of  her  hands.  Her  brother  Basil  di 
beginning  of  379,  and  about  elera 
afterwards  she  was  taken  with  her  la 
St.  Gregory,  who  had  been  absent 
country  for  some  years,  driven  avi 
violence  of  the  heretics,  came  to  via 
knowing  of  her  illness.  A  very 
account  is  given  of  the  interview, 
was  in  great  distress  from  the  k 
brother,  but  Macrina  spoke  so  earnei 
state  of  the  soul,  and  the  life  of  the 
come,  that  the  Bishop  on  his  retain 
recorded  it  in  a  treatise  On  thi  9m 
Resurrection.  Macrina  died,  it  is 
December,  but  is  commemorated  on  J 

Madonna. — Italian  for  Jfjr  . 
title  given  in  the  Boman  Chord 
Virgin  Mary. 

Xagdalens.— An  Order  of  m 
Boman  Church  established  by  Pop 
They  consist  chiefly  of  women  who  1 
rescued  from  an  evil  life. 

Magee,  William,  D.D.,  Archl 
Dublin,  born  in  County  Fermanai 
died  in  Dublin,  1831.  He  was  an 
1790,  becamo  Dean  of  Cork  in  1814 
of  Baphoe  in  1819,  Archbishop  of  I 
1822.  His  noted  work,  called  Dim 
Dissertation*  on  the  Scriptural  Dm 
Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  puts  ion 
theory  of  substitution  which  was 
timo  a  standard  doctrine  among  wi 
called  "  orthodox  Christians,"  so  maf 
a  few  years  since  fow  divines  of  tfef 
would  have  thought  of  questioning 
this  acquiescence  must  at  present  bf 
as  somewhat  modified.    [Work  or  ( 

Xagi. — The  priestly  caste  of  fl 
tain  regions  of  Armenia,  who  p 
name  to  a  branch  of  the  FuflB 
According  to  the  ancients,  the  Magi 
three  classes :  the  first  devoted  thai 
the  study  of  nature,  the  second  pd 
cure  diseases  by  means  of  charms  sf 
tat  ions,  and  the  third  were  the  hfl 
spirits.  The  wise  men  who  cams  i 
East  to  worship  Christ  at  His  Xatif 
Magi,  and  are  said  by  tradition 
been  descendants  of  Abraham. 

Xagic. — A  science  dependent  on  I 
over  powers  usually  beyond  nuri 
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ed  in  at  a  very  early  date,  and 
>  evil  spirits.  Magic  was  much 
y  the  Jews ;  but  in  the  days  of  the 
jtian  Church  all  who  were  con- 
e  obliged  to  burn  their  magical 
my  canons  were  issued  against  it, 
juncil  of  Ancyra  prescribed  five 
nee  for  any  one  who  received  a 
nto  his  house.  There  were  two 
igic,  natural  and  diabolical,  other- 
n  as  the  "white"  and  "black" 
f  were  both  practised  during  the 
es;  in  the  Inquisition  many  were 
th  on  suspicion  of  practising  the 
th  were  put  down  by  statute  in  the 
iry,  and    the    practice  renders  a 

0  takes  money  for  it  liable  to 
t  as  an  impostor.  But  the  impos- 
tually  takes  new  forms,  and  is 
ifficult  of  suppression. 

ter  Disciplines.— A  presbyter, 
th  the  education  and  training  of 
edicated  by  their  parents  at  a 
to  the  service  of  the  Church. 

ter  (EcamenicTLS  was  the  name 
&or  of  a  famous  college  which  Con- 
9  Great  founded  at  Constantinople. 

was  given  to  him  either  because  he 
tat  a  learned  man  ought  to  know, 

his  office  was  to  direct  all  that 
the  administration  of  the  college, 
ier  him  twelve  doctors,  who  taught 
Hvine  and  humane  sciences  gratis, 
rors  had  a  great  respect  for  this 
[Ecumenicus  and  the  other  pro- 
i  consulted  them  on  all  weighty 
The  college  was  nobly  furnished 
Is    of    gold    and    silver,   glorious 

for  the  church,  and,  above  all, 
iched  with  a  library  not  to  be 
onsiflting  of  600,000  very  curious 
Among  the  curiosities   were    the 

Odyssey  of  Homer  written  in 
aracters.      Leo    Isauricus    being 

1  the  opcumenic    master  and  the 
the  college,    who  defended   the 

f  images,  caused  them  to  be 
the  palace,  and  commanded  that 
e  set  on  fire  in  the  night.  They 
rned,  together  with  the  whole  pile 
s  and  the  library. 

ficat. — The  song  of  the  Blessed 
xy,  so  called  from  the  opening 
e  Vulgate,  "  Magnificat  anima  mca 
*  Its  use  in  the  public  services  of 
is  of  long  standing;  it  is  prescribed 
i  of  Caesarius,  about  506  a.d. 

aid,  St.,  or  as  he  is  sometimes 
iius,  was  a  follower  of  St.  Gall 
1  founded  a  monastery  in  Suabia, 
ailed  Fiissen. 

l,  Milo,  D.D.,  an  American  divine 
.  1870].    He  took  orders  in  the 


Episcopal  ministry  in  1845,  and  was  at  first 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  then 
Kector  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  published  some  works  on  early 
Church  history.  A  memoir  of  him  has  been 
written  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hopkins. 

Kahomet,  Kahometanism.— 

Neither  Greek  nor  Roman  Paganism  obtained 
more  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  desert  tribes 
than  the  military  power  of  those  nations  ac- 
quired over  their  bodies,  and  it  was  among 
these  that  the  greatest  of  all  opponents  of 
Christianity  arose.  The  Arabians  preserved 
a  tolerably  accurate  tradition  of  their  exist- 
ence as  a  free  nation  from  the  dayr  of 
Abraham  and  Ishmael;  and  their  religion 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a  period 
as  remote,  for  it  was  a  compound  of  the 
ancient  Sabaean  religion  and  of  the  patri- 
archal religion,  of  which  we  seem  to  have 
a  new  founder  in  Abraham  himself.  The 
Sabamn  religion  consisted  at  first  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  "  host  of  heaven,"  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  without  the  use  of  idols ;  but  afterr 
wards  images  were  made  to  represent  them, 
and  we  find  Terah  mentioned  as  an  idolator 
[Joshua  xxiv.  2-14].  Laban  also  used  idols 
while  Jacob  was  in  his  family;  and  idols 
were  in  use  among  the  descendants  of  Ishmae} 
until  the  time  of  Mahomet.  Their  religion,  so 
far  as  it  was  true,  would  necessarily  be  that 
of  Abraham,  not  of  Moses,  and  so  far  as  it 
was  false  it  would  be  of  that  Sabaean 
character  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  A 
mixture  of  this  kind,  in  which  Abrahamic 
traditions  and  a  very  corrupt  form  of  Sa? 
baeanism  were  the  principal  elements,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  actual  religion  of 
Arabia,  unaffected  in  the  mass  by  Christianity, 
at  the  time  when  Mahomet  arose.  The  new. 
religion,  therefore,  sprang  up  in  a  soil  which 
had  already  given  birth  to  an  Eclecticism  in 
which  there  were  probably  more  ancient 
primeval  or  patriarchal  ingredients  than  in 
any  of  the  known  Pagan  systems. 

Mahomet  [a.d.  570-632]  was  born  of  parents 
who  belonged  to  an  Arabian  tribe  which 
claimed  a  descent  from  Joktan,  the  son  of 
Eber  [Gen.  x.  25-291,  and  not  from  Ishmael. 
This  tribe  went  by  the  name  of  the  Koreish, 
and  they  were  considered  *  Araba  el  Araba," 
as  St.  Paul  declared  himself  a  "  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews,"  on  account  of  the  purity  of 
their  blood.  Some  years  before  the  time  of 
Mahomet's  public  life  there  had  been  signs  of 
dissatisfaction  among  some  members  of  this 
tribe  with  the  religion  then  current,  and  they 
craved  after  one  more  in  accordance  with  the 
religion  of  Abraham.  Four  are  especially 
remembered  by  name  —  Waraca,  Othman, 
Obayd  Allah,  and  Zayd — who  were  thus 
seeking  for  some  higher  faith  than  the  super- 
stition in  which  they  had  been  brought  up* 
The  two  first  of  these  shortly  became  Chris? 
tians ;  the  third,  after  he  had  boon  for  a  timo 
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seduced  into  being  a  follower  of  Mahomet. 
The  fourth,  Zayd,  became  a  great  reformer  of 
Arabian  religion  at  Mecca,  proclaiming  the 
Unity  of  God,  and  denouncing  idolatry  ;  and 
ho  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  the  better 
parts  of  Mahometanism,  though  he  was  mur- 
dered before  he  could  obtain  an  interview 
with  Mahomet  himself. 

It  was  in  the  year  570  of  the  Christian  era 
that  Mahomet  was  born,  and  about  609  (five 
years  after  the  death  of  St.  Augustine,  first 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  that  he  declared 
himself  to  be  the  Prophet  of  God. 

Mahomet  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Ilashomitos,  who  were  considered  the  most 
illustrious  members  of  the  tribe,  and  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  temple  at  Mecca 
(ancient  when  Mahomet  was  born)  was 
entrusted.  His  father  dying  while  Ma- 
homet was  young,  the  boy  was  brought  up 
by  an  uncle,  named  Abu  Thaleb,  who  was, 
like  most  of  the  tribe,  a  merchant  engaged  in 
exchanging  the  fruits,  spices,  and  perfumes 
of  Arabia  tor  the  corn  and  other  productions 
of  more  temperate  lands.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Mahomet  was  ever  able  to  read  and 
write,  but  it  is  on  record  that  he  became 
very  early  proficient  in  the  kind  of  commerce 
in  which  his  uncle  was  engaged.  As  soon  as 
he  reached  manhood,  he  became  factor,  agent, 
and  commercial  traveller  to  a  rich  widow, 
who  carried  on  the  trade  of  her  deceased 
husband ;  and  the  cleverness  of  Mahomet  in 
this  occupation  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  rich 
Kadiiah  that  she  proposed  to  him  to  become 
her  husband.  They  married,  and  seem  to 
have  retired  from  business  with  an  immonse 
fortune,  the  age  of  the  adventurer  being 
now  twenty-five,  and  that  of  his  rich  wife 
forty.  Up  to  this  period  he  appears  in 
the  character  of  a  mere  adventurer  of  a 
very  ordinary  sort ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  his  rapid  accession  to  position  and  for- 
tune aroused  an  ambition  for  still  greater 
success,  and  that  this,  combined  with  a  cer- 
tain religiousness  of  disposition,  according  to 
the  current  religion  of  Mecca  at  that  time, 
influenced  him  to  undertake  the  imposture  on 
which  his  subsequent  greatness  was  founded. 
As  Mahometanism  is  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
error,  so  the  character  of  its  founder  seems  to 
have  been  far  from  one  of  unmixed  evil ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  neither 
the  voluptuary  nor  the  impostor  that  he  after- 
wards became.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that, 
like  Zayd,  he  began  by  looking  for  a  higher 
and  more  devotional  system  of  religion  than 
that  by  which  he  was  surrounded ;  that  ascet- 
icism and  excess  of  self-contemplation  led 
him  on  to  wild  notions  of  his  own  mission  as 
a  religious  reformer  within  the  limited  circle 
of  his  own  acquaintance  and  city;  that  the 
idea  of  religious  reformation  became  trans- 
muted by  success  into  that  of  a  universal 
new  religion  ;  and  that  the  necessities  of  his 
advanced  movements  made  Mahomet  far  more 


of  an  impostor  than  he  had  been 
limited  sphere,  while  his  asoeticia 
gious  character  broke  down  under 
cation  of  his  enormous  success. 

There  was  an  interval  of  some  ya 
the  marriage  of  the  young  Mahon 
mature  Kadiiah  and  his  assompt 
office  of  prophet.  For  thirteen  y« 
we  have  little  or  no  clue  to  his  a 
and  he  is  thirty-eight  years  of  ag 
see  the  beginning  of  that  career 
sequently  opened  out  for  him.  Fr 
until  forty  he  was  known  to  retire 
to  a  cave  near  Mecca  called  the  Oi 
where  it  is  said  that  he  practised  g 
fications  as  a  preparation  for  his 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  declared 
his  now  aged  wife  and  some  ott 
family,  as  a  prophet  of  God.  1 
more  passed,  and  the  circle  of  hi 
was  widened  by  his  open  prodi 
himself  as  a  prophet  entrusted  vi 
mission  to  all  the  family  of  Hashi 
his  forty-fourth  year  [a.d.  613]  Mi 
clared  publicly  to  the  people  of  1 
he  had  been  sent  by  God  to  reform 
gion,  and  to  put  down  the  idolater 
At  first  he  was  met  by  ridicule  and  i 
a  religious  reformer  who  shows  nil 
in  earnest  will  not  long  want  ada 
in  a  few  months  those  of  Mahomet 
to  increase  that  the  supporters  • 
religion  were  alarmed,  and  bectnei 
nents  of  him  and  his  pretension*,  * 
ing  to  put  him  to  death.  In  eosf 
this  opposition  he  sought  refuge  i 
named  Tayef,  not  very  far  distant  ft 
where  he  continued  to  make  pro 
preaching  his  new  religion— for  il 
developing  into  this — to  his  neighho 
the  caravans  which  travelled  to  H 
afterwards  returned  to  Mecca,  until 
by  an  insurrection  which  his  pM 
aroused  to  fly  for  histifetoYalres,) 
This  flight  began  on  July  16th,  tt 
day  has  been  the  era  from  which  I 
man  chronology  is  reckoned  rineil 
Mahomet,  so  that  an  event  whfcl 
computation  Anno  Domini,  18is\ 
Mahometans  [after  July]  reckon 
1304th  year  of  the  Hegira  or  Flit* 

There  are  only  864  days  in  the  J 
year,  which  accounts  for  the  da* 
the  number  of  years  between  Hi 
and  the  Mahometan  reckoning  oft 
between  a.d.  622  and  the  present 
Christian  being  equal  to  about  1031 
years. 

The  city  to  which  Mahomet  nsi 
in  no  small  degree  prepared  for  U 
Pilgrims  had  come  from  thence  n» 
had  heard  of  the  fame  of  Xtk 
city  of  Medina  had  been  orsj) 
pied  by  two  tribes,  one  of  idofa 
and  one  of  Jews.  A  fierce  wsj 
tween  the  rival  races;  it 
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d  the  Jews,  who  were  reduced  to 
Amid  their  sufferings  they  were 
tly  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Oh !  if  the  ap- 
tune  of  the  Messiah  had  arrived,  we 
teek  Him,  and  He  would  deliver  us 
lis  tyranny."  When  the  Medinese 
i  heard  the  account  of  the  new  prophet 
a,  they  said  to  one  another,  "Can 
tiie  Messiah  of  whom  the  Jews  are 
tly  speaking?  Let  us  find  him  out, 
n  him  over  to  our  interests."  Ma- 
t  once  saw  what  an  advantage  he  had 
>y  such  a  prepossession ;  he  declared 
the  person  whom  the  Jews  expected, 
t  his  mission  was  not  confined  to  a 
>eople,  for  all  who  believed  in  God 
is  prophet  should  share  its  advan- 
[Taylor's  History  of  Mahommedantim, 

s  probably  from  this  time  that  Maho- 
gan  to  bo  an  intentional  impostor, 
5  to  be  far  more  than  a  reformer  of 
;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
>gy  of  the  great  anti-  Christian  im- 
which  he  founded  should  be  reckoned, 
i  the  time  when  he  showed  himself  in 
rater  of  a  reforming  servant  of  God, 
n  a  period  thirteen  years  later,  when 
mptions  were  of  a  much  less  excusable 

is  about  this  period  of  Mahomet's 
bat  the  Koran  began  to  be  produced  as 
ority.  He  had  declared  in  the  first  in- 
hat  he  had  received  a  message  from  God 
del ;  and  that  pretended  message  was 
Mi,  he  alleged,  by  many  others.  These 
cen  down  from  the  lips  of  Mahomet,  and 
on  bones  or  on  palm-leaves,  and  when 
i  formed  the  Koran,  a  book  which 
le  same  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
itans  that  the  Holy  Bible  does  among 
ns.  It  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful 
in  the  original  Arabic  in  which  it  is 
but  in  English  a  great  part  of  it  is 
s,  while  some  of  it  is  grossly  im- 
ud  profane.  This  book  was  written 
ry  the  companions  of  Mahomet  at 
periods  during  the  course  of  his  public 
d  portions  of  it  show  that  he  had  an 
£  acquaintance  with  Old  Testament 
and  with  the  facts  of  the  Gospel,  but 
rosaly  distorted,  and  ludicrous  fables 
ed  on  to  some  of  the  most  solemn 
i  of  Holy  Writ.  The  great  burden 
x>ok  is  that  Mahomet  is  the  prophet 
Christ  is  named,  as  is  also  the 
Mary ;  but  the  miraculous  concep- 
1  birth  of  Jesus  are  denied,  and  He 
red  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph  as  well 
ary.  To  win  the  support  of  ignorant 
ns,  Mahomet  allowed  that  Jesus 
trophet,  but  only  in  a  very  inferior 
to  himself;  the  latter  and  not  the 
being  set  forth  as  the  great  centre, 
3od  Himself,  of  the  religious  system 
3d  in  the  book.    [Koran.] 


The  flight  to  Yalreb  was  the  turning-point 
of  Mahomet* 8  career.  The  religion  which  he 
had  already  begun  to  found  now  took  shape 
as  a  form  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  morals : 
and  mosques  began  to  be  erected  in  which 
it  might  have  a  local  habitation.  The 
citizens  of  Yalreb  were  predisposed  in  favour 
of  Mahomet,  and  showed  as  much  eager- 
ness to  receive  him  as  those  of  Mecca  had 
shown  to  get  rid  of  him.  They  welcomed 
him  to  their  city  in  procession  as  their 
sovereign  and  religious  head,  and  changed 
its  name  from  Yalreb  to  Medinet-al-Nabi, 
the  City  of  the  Prophet,  by  which  latter  name, 
contracted  to  Medina  among  ourselves,  it  has 
ever  since  been  known.  Then  began  the 
military  character  of  the  new  religion,  a  cha- 
racter which  essentially  belonged  to  it  for  a 
very  long  period.  Christianity  mastered  the 
world  before  a  single  sword  was  drawn  even 
in  its  defence ;  but  Mahometanism  was  pro- 
pagated by  violence  from  the  beginning.  At 
first  the  new  "prophet "  had  but  a  small  band 
of  about  three  hundred  military  followers, 
but  with  these  he  made  a  successful  raid  on  a 
caravan  of  the  rich  produce  of  Arabia,  which 
was  proceeding  from  Mecca  to  Syria  under 
the  escort  of  a  thousand  soldiers,  headed  by 
Abu  Sophian,  the  successor  of  Abu  Taleb  in 
what  was  practically  the  sovereignty  of  Mecca. 
The  small  force  of  Mahomet  was  on  the  point 
of  being  defeated,  when  he  pretended  to  have 
had  an  interview  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  and 
as  he  threw  a  handful  of  sand  towards  the 
Meccans  with  the  exclamation,  "May  their 
faces  b  4  confounded !  "  his  followers  concluded 
that  a  miracle  was  being  wrought  in  their 
favcar,  and  with  the  fierceness  which  such  a 
persuasion  has  always  given  men  in  battle, 
they  made  a  fresh  onslaught,  which  ended  in 
the  total  rout  of  those  who  had  opposed  them, 
and  the  capture  of  an  immense  booty.  This 
success  led  Mahomet  to  assume  a  much  more 
haughty  position,  and  he  now  pretended  to  be 
guided  by  special  revelations  from  heaven  in 
all  his  undertakings.  A  second  encounter 
between  Abu  Sophian  and  Mahomet  in  the 
following  year  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter;  but  as  the  advantage  was  not  fol- 
lowed up,  each  party  remained  in  strong 
force,  and  for  a  time  the  whole  of  Arabia  was 
the  arena  of  most  horrible  petty  warfare,  in 
which  plunder  and  murder  were  the  objects 
of  both  sides.  Then  came  the  siege  of 
Medina  by  the  Meccans,  which  ended  in  a 
truce  between  Mahomet  and  his  opponents 
for  the  long  period  of  ten  years. 

The  prophet  then  began  to  plunder  and  slay 
the  rich  Jews  who  thronged  the  towns  within 
his  reach ;  and  by  this  means  obtained  great 
treasure  for  his  further  proceedings.  Some 
he  caused  to  be  privately  assassinated  by  small 
bands  of  his  followers  who  presented  them- 
selves as  guests,  and  became  the  murderers  of 
their  entertainers.  By  this  means  Mahomet 
gradually  advanced  towards  Mecca,  increasing 
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his  numbers  and  his  wealth,  without  actually 
breaking  the  treaty  which  had  been  made 
between  him  and  the  army  of  Mecca.  Then 
he  found  a  pretence  for  invading  the  city  it- 
self, declaring  that  tho  truce  had  been  broken 
by  his  opponent*  ;  but  as  ho  was  now  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  numbered  ten  thousand 
men,  the  city  surrendered  to  him  on  condition 
of  his  not  entering  it  for  a  year,  and  of  his 
folio wors  moanwhilo  performing  their  pil- 
grimages to  the  Kaaba,  tho  ancient  temple 
of  the  Arabians,  unarmed  with  any  weapon 
but  their  swords.  During  the  interval,  the 
false  prophet  employed  himself  in  extend- 
ing his  conquests  over  neighbouring  tribes, 
and  especially  in  subduing  and  plundering' 
the  Jews;  and  he  also  sent  ambassadors  to 
Persia,  Constantinople,  and  Ethiopia,  inviting 
monarchs  and  people  to  adopt  the  new  reli- 
gion. The  King  of  Ethiopia  was  ready  to 
becomo  a  convert ;  the  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, Heraclius,  roturned  a  politic  but  indif- 
ferent answer ;  and  only  the  Persian  sovereign 
showed  indignation  at  the  effrontery  of  tho 
adventurer.  He  tore  in  pieces  the  letter, 
and  denounced  the  message  as  insolent :  "Thus 
may  Allah  tear  his  kingdom,"  was  the  reply 
of  Mahomet. 

When  the  time  came  for  Mahomet  to  visit 
Mecca,  he  entered  the  city  in  the  twofold 
character  of  conqueror  and  religious  reformer. 
His  first  act  was  to  go  to  the  Kaaba,  and  cause 
all  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  to  be  de- 
stroyed, laying  his  hand  on  each,  and  saying, 
"  Truth  has  come,  let  falsehood  disappear." 
His  opposition  to  idolatry  was  always  consist- 
ent and  energetic.  No  doubt  this  opposition 
to  idolatry  became  one  great  means  of 
gaining  over  most  of  the  Iconoclasts,  who 
had  done  so  much  harm  to  Christianity  in  the 
East.  These  religionists  were  powerfully 
impressed  with  the  evil  of  using  images  of 
saints  and  of  our  Lord,  and,  finding  the  new 
imposture  agree  with  their  own  principles 
in  this  particular,  they  looked  on  such  a  basis 
of  agreement  as  one  which  they  could  adopt, 
without  considering  the  important  points  of 
fundamental  difference.  Certain  it  is  that 
many  such  Christians  were  gained  over  by 
the  impostor. 

The  personal  supremacy  of  Mahomet  over 
the  whole  of  Arabia  was  now  established,  and 
he  began  to  carry  his  arms  against  Palestine, 
which  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  Herac- 
lius, the  Emperor  of  Constantinople ;  but  the 
expedition  ending  without  any  engagement 
between  the  Christians  and  the  Moslems, 
Mahomet  returned  to  Medina.  His  mode  of 
life  at  this  time  was  of  the  most  sensual  de- 
scription. One  of  his  rules  in  the  Koran  for 
all  his  followers  was  that  they  were  to  prac- 
tise polygamy  only  to  the  extent  of  having 
four  wives  each.  To  justify  himself  in  pos- 
sessing a  much  larger  number,  he  pretended 
a  fresh  revelation,  by  which  ho  was  to  be 
allowed  any  number  that  he  pleased;   and 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sensual 
shortened  his  days. 

The  death  of  Mahomet  took  place  on  Jm 
8th,  632,  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  afy 
three.    Poisoned  food  had  been  given  hm 
some  years  before  by  a  Jewish  elaTt,  * 
before  he  had  partaken   of  it  in 
quantity    to    cause    immediate  fatal 
the     woman's    act    was    discorered. 
poison  remained,  however,  in  his 
acting  upon  a  frame  exhausted  by 
carried  him  off  at  the  time  named, 
teen  days  of  raving  fanaticism.  He  left 
son,  and  only  one  daughter,  Fiona,'  " 
him.    His  body  was  buried  in  a  giro 
under  the  bed  on  which  he  had  <hed,asi 
mosque  erected  over  the  spot  has  heeosn 
scene  of  as  much  virtual  idolatry  in  Mi 
as  ever  was  practised  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mem 

Mahomet  loft  to  his  follower!  a  net"  » 
ligion  and  the  germ  of  an  empire.  Hi 
succeeded  in  his  rule  over  the  latter  by 
Beke  [a.d.  671-6341  the  father  of  his  frwa* 
wife  Ayesha,  and  the  first  of  the  four 
by  whom  the  Moslem  empire  was  f< 
Within   thirty   years   from  ha  death, 
followers  had  conquered  the  whole  of  8yi% 
Egypt,  and    Mesopotamia,  and  had  M*< 
thrown  the   empire  of  the  Penaoa  1&V 
second  of  his  four  great  successors,  the  CUjI 
Omar  [682-644],  took  Jerusalem  in  the  Jj 
637,  and  built  on  the  site  of  the  Tempk  ■■ 
mosque  which  has  since  been  cadledlfl* 
name.    It  was  he  also  who  deetroytMl 
great  library  of  Alexandria  three  yeaaaig 
wards,  declaring  that  no  books  wen  Mew 
besides  the  Koran ;  by  thatignorantaodaw* 
act    he  deprived  the  world  of  job*  *  J 
greatest  literary  treasures,  inclamng|rthg 
many  Christian  writings,  and  many  P*** 
manuscripts  of  the  Holy  Scriptoei  Oj* 
was  also  the  first  of  the  Mahometan  vm 
who  assumed  the  title  of  "  Commander** 
Faithful ; "  and  he,  in  feet,  consolidated* 
which  Mahomet  himself  had  founded,  ati" 
a  great  extent  completed  his  work.  "  j^J 
the  reign  of  Omar,"  says  the  JkJfJjJ 
historian,  "  the  Saracens  conquered  taiffi* 
thousand  cities,  towns,  and  castles,  dedwp 
four  thousand  Christian,  Magian,  and  *~~" 
temples,     and    erected    fourteen 
mosques."    As  to  the  latter  item,  itii 
that  many  mosques  yet  exist — as  that ei 
Sophia  at  Constantinople— which 
ally   Christian  churches.    The  early 
of  this  false  religion  was,  indeed,  that  • 
most  sanguinary  propagandism,  crorftkl- 
acts  of  tyranny  being  perpetrated,  under 
plea    of  devotion  to  God  and  his 
Mahomet,  such   as  no  civilised 
had  ever  been  guilty  of. 

The  third  caliph,  Othman  (jld.  5744 
who  had  been  secretary  to  Mahomet 
tended  the  conquests  of  Omar,  and  vithM 
the  new  religion.  Persia  was  entirely  m 
dued,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  aome  of  I 
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dodittrrancjin.  He  was  mur- 
wn  people  in  the  mosque  at 
needed  by  Ali  [a.d.  698-661  ], 
if  Mahomet,  almost  his  first 
ie  husband  of  his  daughter 
jo,  after  some  years  of  civil 
J  in  a  mosque  (that  of  Cufa), 
(  the  immediate  successors  of 
■  seat  of  the  empire  was  then 

saary  to  go  into  much  detail 
subsequent  history  of  Maho- 
.  and  it  will  be  sufficient  just 
lords  the    progress 
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i    the    t 


of    1 


n  and  the  period  at  which 
begins.  Let  it  be  said,  then, 
i  whole  of  Asia  (Asia  Minor 
ubdued  during  the  time  of  the 
is,  and  that  in  the  reign  of  the 
Damascus  [A.D.  675]  the  em- 

as  far  aa  Tangier  and  the 
w  years  later  the  entire  north 
part  of  the  empire,  aa  far  aa 
Uibraltar.  In  711  Spain,  on 
loae  straits,  was  successfully 
Arab  conquerors,  who  retained 
at  part  of  Europe  until  1492. 
i  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
.qucied— that  is,  in  a.d.  717 
tntinople  was  not  conquered 
d  about  the  same  time  the 
of  India  were  subdued.  The 
i  penetrated  into  the  south  of 

wag  not  until  the  defeat  of 
ly  Charles  Maxtel  in  732  that 
v  hope  of  preventing  that  which 
irectPd  his  followers  to  accom- 
iigation  of  the  whole  world  to 
eligion.  It  brings  home  tho 
el's  conquest  very  vividly  to 
remember,  that  Spain  was  a 
ntry  for  eight  hundred  years 

Format  inn    and    down    to  the 

enry  VII.,  and  also  that  for 

the  empire  founded  on  the 
religion  covered    as   large   a 

globe  as  the  Roman  empire 
i  most  prosperous  days  of  the 
i  it  is  remembered  that  wher- 

the  invaders  penetrated,  there 
the  false  prophet  in  whoso 

lit  and  ruled  was  propagated 
,  will  be  conceived  how  mighty 
itianity  had  to  contend  with 
o  ages  of  its  history.  Even 
i  millions  of  Mahometans 
f  tho  fairest  portions  of  the 
lere.  This  religion  has  almost 
i  of  the  northern  half  of  Africa, 
Europe,  of  Arabia,  Persia,  the 
lia  Minor,  and  some  parts  of 
.■  fetf  nf  its  devotees  have  ever 
s  to  Christianity, 
or    Ma  ho*  etan  ism.— Lot    ns 

to  sum  up  the  principles  of 


Mahometanism,    as    it    has    boon    exhibited 
to   the  world  for    twelve   centuries   and   a 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  noted  that  Maho- 
metanism professes  an  unbounded  vene- 
ration for  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God. 
"  Islamism,"  says  the  Mahometan  doctor, 
"rests  on  five  foundations;  of  which  the 
Brat  is  the  confession  of  Ood,  that  there  is  no 
other  God  beside  Him,  and  that  Mahomet  is 
His  prophet ;  the  second  is  the  offering  up  of 
prayer  at  Stated  intervals ;  the  third,  the 
giving  of  alms ;  the  fourth,  fasting  during 
tho  month  Ramadan ;  and  the  fifth  is  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  every  person 
must  perform  who  is  able."  In  as  far  as 
this  confession  of  one  God  stands  by  itself, 
it  may  be  taken  aa  tbe  truth,  just  as  it  was 
tho  truth  for  the  Jews  to  confess,  "Hear,  0 
Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord."  But 
tho  Koran  entirely  repudiates  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  says  distinctly,  "  Jesus 
was  a  mere  mortal,  and  not  the  Son  of  God." 
His  birth  by  a  supernatural  conception 
is  denied ;  His  resurrection  and  ascension 
are  taken  no  account  of.  Our  Lord  is 
allowed  to  have  been  a  holy  man,  a  mes- 
songer  from  God,  but  His  place  aa  the  object 
of  man's  worship,  love    -  -  '  '  '        ■■ 


.  Hence 


ie  hold  it 


of  Mahomet  and  his  followers  who 


Other  writers  have  also  taken  this  idea,  and 
in  a  lecture  on  the  subject  Dean  Stanley  has 
said  that  "Mahometanism  must  be  regarded  as 
an  eccentric  heretical  form  of  Eastern  Christi- 
anity" [Ltct,  oh  Keel.  Bill.  p.  306].  But  the 
essence  of  Mahometanism,  others  maintain,  is 
rather  to  repudiate  Christianity — i.e.  the  sys- 
tem of  religion  in  which  Christ  is  tbe  centre — 
and  to  substitute  a  system  in  which  He  holds  a 
very  inferior  place,  and  which  would  not  be 
one  iota  changed  if  its  partial  acknowledg- 
ment of  Christ  were  left  out  altogether. 
So  in  the  creed  which  was  lately  quoted,  the 
complement  of  tho  truth  that  there  is  one 
Ood  is  the  assertion  that  Mahomet  is  His 
prophet,  and  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
system  at  large  is  that  all  personal  messengers 
from  God  culminated  in  the  person  of 
Mahomet,  and  all  revelations  in  tho  Koran. 
It  is  contended,  therefore,  to  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  ground  of  agree- 
ment between  Christianity  and  Mahometanism, 
for  when  once  they  are  brought  face  to  face, 
they  must  be  as  much  opposed  to  each  other 
as  Christianity  and  Paganism. 

jbTsvl,  Anqilo[*.  1782,  d.  18541,  Cardinal 
of  tho  Roman  Church  [  1838].— A  yery  learned 
and  acute  philologist,  who  made  it  a  specialty 
to  study  manuscripts  and  palimpsests,  and 
published  editions  of    the   famous   Vatican 


Xaimbonrg,  Louis  [/>.  1610,  d.  1686], 
was  bom  at  Nanny,  and  in  1626  became  a 
Jesuit.  Some  of  his  writings  drew  on  him 
the  indignation  of  the  Court  of  Home,  where- 
upon the  Jesuits  turned  him  out  of  their 
ln>dy,  and  he  retired  to  the  abbey  ol  St. 
Victor  in  Paris,  where  Louie  XIV.  settled  a 
considerable  pension  on  him,  and  whore  he 
died  very  suddenly,  when  ho  was  composing 
the  ILutory  of  the  Srhiem  of  England.  He 
wrote  two  volumes  of  sermons,  a  Hietory  of 
Arianitm,  HxtUiry  of  the  Lcuneclaet,,  Biliary 
of  the  Crutadr*.  Llirtory  of  the  Schitm  of  the 
Grade*,  Hietarf  tf  LutheraHitn  and  Caltininn, 
The  Decay  of  the  Empire,  the  Pontijicate  of  St. 
Leo,  etc  His  books  are  not  now  read  ;  Pro- 
testant writers  chargo  him  with  passion  and 
insincerity,  and  with  romancing  in  his  ac- 
counts of  undent  history. 

Kaimonide*,  or,  more  properly,  Moses 
ben  Mimos.  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Jewish 
rabbis,  was  born  at  Cordova  about  1135.  He 
was  educated  by  his  father,  a  learned  man, 
who  had  written  some  works  on  Hebrew  and 
Arabic.  Muimonidos  also  studied  Greek 
philosophy,  medicine,  and  theology  under  the 
ablest  Arabic  musters  of  the  day.  In  1148 
the  Almohades  took  Cordova,  and  forced  all 
Jews  and  Christians  to  become  Mohammedan* 
or  fly.  Maimonidea  and  his  family  fled  to 
Fez,  where  thoy  remained  till  1165,  and  then 
went  through  Acco  and  Jerusalem  to  Fostat 
(ancient  Cairo),  where  his  father  died.  The 
son  is  said  to  have  at  first  (rained  his  living  by 
the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  but  ho  afterwards  be- 
came physician  to  the  Sultan,  and  chief  of  all 
the  Jews  in  Egypt.  He  died,  Dec.  13th, 
1204. 

The  lcarningand  ability  of  Maimonides  have 
been  universally  acknowledged,  and  there  was 
a  saying  ;  "  from  Moses  to  Moses  no  one  has 
arisen  like  Muses."  He  it  was  who  first  put 
the  numerous  Jewish  traditions,  and  the  dis- 
cussions they  had  given  rise  to,  in  order,  so 
that  he  has  been  culled  "the  second  law- 
giver." He  also  was  the  first  Jewish  Biblical 
commentator. 

His  first  work,  written  in  1168,  was  a 
treatise  on  the  Jewish  calendar,  and  two  yean 
later  he  wrote  a  Letter  on  Glorifying  God  by 
tujering  Feneeution,  which  was  an  apology 
for  himself  for  having  in  Fes  professed 
Mohammedanism,  while  in  secret  he  still  prac- 
tised Judaism,  a  proceeding  which  called  forth 
many  reproaches  in  later  years.  But  his  first 
really  great  work  was  the  Commentary  on  the 
Miehna  [1158-68],  originally  written  in 
Arabic,  but  translated  into  Hebrew  by  many 
rabbis.  This  is  an  historical  introduction  to 
tho  Oral  Law,  which  is  now  considered  so 
essential  a  part  of  the  Talmud  that  the  two 
are  generally  printed  together.  In  this  work 
is  to  be  found  the  first  defined  Jewish  creed 


which  forma  part  of  the  ritnaL  and  iiirpaaa 
each  morning  by  the  orthodox  Jews.  Mirm 
ides'  second  great  work  was  the  Jf  uati-Tlas, 
also  called  The  Mighty  Hand,  a  cotnplttt  av 
cyclopaedia    of    Jewish    literature  an  b% 
and  written  in  beautiful  Hebrew.   Touii 
generally  appended  his  Book  vf  the  ft 
writtumn  Arabic,  which  contains Gllpn 
chiefly  directed  against  the  authors  a"  tt 
AthnrotK.  or  Warning:      His  third  sss sat 
important  work  was  the  Arabic  iW4*l  J 
Hairim.  translated  into  Hebrew  by  his  task, 
Samuel  ben  Tvbbon,  with  the  title  (t  JM 
Seouchim.  or  Glide  to  tie  Ptrmitad.   Tail 
a  philosophical  commentary  on  the  Bila  ssl 
consists  of  three  parta.     The  first  Want!* 
the  allusions  in  the  Bible  to  God's  sessoosstfs> 
the   second  of  the  Jewish  religion,  ual  !• 
third  of  Ezekiel'a  vision.     This  book  oaaa 
such  discords  among  the  Jews  —  ortboisrj 
vertve  science— that  at  the  beginning  al  ul 
thirteenth   century   they    brought  their  a* 
putos  to  be  settled  by  Christians,  whs  btoi  I 
the  books  ;  and   then  followed  a  rial  *|sl  I 
Hebrew     books,      and     finally     npou   Jrsi  I 
themselves.    Meanwhile  David  Eimcai  «*  ] 
in    1231,   chosen  to  settle  the  dispute,  ssl  ( 
Maimonides  became  the  glory  of  his  ntiss, 
snd  received   the  names  of  "Great  Estk" 
the  "  Light  of  Two  Worlds,"  etc    The  fist 
of  the  book  aooa  spread  into  other  conttrsa 
The  original  Arabic  was  printed  for  tie  1st 
time  in  Paris  in   1856.      Id  1827  TuwaVf 
printed  an   English    translation    under  *• 
title  of  The  Reatone  ef  the  LemxofMtmfim 
the  Morth  Nebmehiwt  of  Maiwemidet.    Astnsr 
work    is    Maimonides'      Thirteen  Attitim  «/ 
Faith,  printed  at  Worms  in  1529. 

KaisrtM,  La.     [SaCT,  Da.] 

lta.itls.iid,  SaseiEL  Bom,  DJ), 
essavist  and  controversialist,  was  M  it 
London  in  1792.  His  family  was  FnsVs- 
tcrian,  and  he  was  baptised  in  the  Kit  4 
Scotland,  and  thus  when  he  went  «»  * 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  tBMJ 
to  graduate.  He  studied  for  the  law,  asl 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1816,  but  buss- 
ing a  member  of  the  English  Chorea,  s« 
was  ordained  in  1821.  In  1821  be  sass* 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Christ  Church,  Closes** 
and  in  1837  was  appointed  Librarian  InissV; 
bishop  Howley.  and  Keeper  of  the  Masuattak 
at  Lambeth.  He  held  this  post  till  Is*  IbbV 
bishop's  death  in  1848,  when  he  retina  N 
Gloucester,  and  died  there  in  18*1  Da 
Maitland'a  works  may  be  ranged  in  Baal 
classes.  The  first  consists  of  tjasays  oa  «asf 
Church  history.  The  works  of  thistkaasw 
The  Dark  Ago,  in  which  he  contends  tastia 
darkness  has  been  much  exaggerated;  M 
and  Document,  Iliuttralite  af  tit  Hi/On}-* 
Rite,  af  the  Anient  Attigeneea  end  raUaem. 
and  Seatf  an  Subject,  eamneHed  tnli  * 
Reformatio*  in  Enjijnd.     The  two  last  •**■ 
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►  much  controversy,  to  which  Dr. 
sponded  in  **  letters,"  "notes,"  and 
in  some  of  which  he  criticises 
'ox,  Faber,  Townsend,  and  Milner. 
views  of  events  which  are  now 
coepted  were  first  started  by  Mait- 
second  class  of  works  contains  ex- 
)f  the  Apocalypse  and  the  prophetic 
l,  such  as   The  Prophetic  Period  of 
St.  John,  etc.,  and  the  third  and 
Uaneous  treats  of  current  opinions 
logy  and  morals.     The  most  im- 
) :  Eruvin,  or  the  Nature,  History, 
/  of  Man  ;  eight  Essays  on  Vatious 
t   Sacred  Art,    Mesmerism,    Super- 
Science,  etc.     Dr.  Maitland  also, 
imbeth,  prepared  an  Index  of  such 
oks  printed  before  the  year  1600  as 
the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lam- 


Orders.— The  superior  ranks  of 
an  ministry,  bishops,  priests,  dea- 
in  the  Roman  Church)  subdeacons. 

,  George  [*.  1602,  d.  1574],  a  Pro- 
lister  of  Germany,  born  at  Nurem- 
>ersonal  friend  of  Luther.  Ho 
Magdeburg  and  Wittenberg,  and 
inister  at  Eisleben.  He  died  at 
g  in  great  poverty.  His  religious 
ere  attacked  by  Nicholas  Amsdorf , 
>te  an  answer  to  him  and  the  Rigid 
ists,  declaring  that  good  works  are 
ssary  to  salvation  that  even  children 
justified  without  them.  His  dis- 
>  called  Majorists.  His  works  were 
in  three  volumes,  containing  his 
ommentaries  on  some  books  of  the 


inns.    [Dualists.] 

hy,  St.  \b.  1095,  d.  1148],  was  born 
family  at  Armagh.  He  was  or- 
est  in  1120,  and  did  much  to  im- 
ipline  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh, 
was  the  Assistant  of  Archbishop 
[e  pressed  Roman  practices  on  the 
irch,  and  was  the  means  of  its 
ced  under  the  authority  of  the 
RBLAND,  Church  op.]  He  was 
)t  of  Bangor,  and  in  1134  succeeded 
:hbishopric  of  Armagh.  He  died 
ux,  in  the  arms  of  his  bosom  friend 
rd,  who  wrote  a  funeral  pane- 
tiim.  He  was  the  first  Irish  saint 
by  the  Pope.  He  is  said  to  be 
r  of  the  Prophecies  concerning  the 
a  Celestine  II.,  1143,  down  to  Inno- 
,  1692 ;  but  this  is  more  than  im- 
as  they  were  never  heard  of  till 
Wyon  published  them  in  1695  in 
n  Vita,  dedicated  to  Philip  II.  of 
1  they  were  probably  his  own  in- 
St.  Bernard,  who  wrote  St,  Malachy's 


Life,  and  mentions  his  slenderest  predictions, 
takes  no  notice  of  these  prophecies. 


L68. — A  Russian  sect,  so  named 
from  the  Russian  malako,  "  milk,"  from  their 
use  of  milk  on  fast  days.  They  call  them- 
selves "  Istineeye  Christiane,"  or  true  Chris- 
tians. They  were  discovered  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Tambof  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  but  nothing  is  known  of  their  origin. 
They  reject  the  sacraments,  saying  that  they 
understand  by  baptism  not  the  earthly  water 
but  the  spiritual,  and  as  regards  "  the  Lord's 
Supper,  it  was  a  commemoration  of  Christ, 
but  the  words  of  the  Gospel  are  the  spiritual 
bread  of  life."  In  1833  Torentius  Belioreff, 
an  enthusiast,  proclaimed  that  the  millennium 
would  begin  in  thirty  months,  and  ordered 
them  to  leave  off  work.  He  also  told  them 
he  was  Elias,  and  announced  the  day  when 
he  would  ascend  into  heaven,  but  on  making 
the  attempt  fell  to  the  ground,  and  his  dis- 
appointed followers  delivered  him  up  to  prison. 
The  sect  is  principally  to  be  found  in  the 
Crimea,  but  many  emigrated  to  Asia, 
Georgia,  etc. 

Xaldonatns,  Joannes,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic commentator  of  great  value,  born  at  Las 
Casas,  in  Estremadura,  1533 ;  died  at  Rome, 
1583.  He  studied  at  Salamanca  under  a 
Dominican  and  under  Tolet,  a  Jesuit,  through 
whose  influence  Maldonatus  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesuits  in  1562,  giving  up  for 
that  purpose  a  professorship  of  theology  which 
he  had  held  at  Salamanca.  He  was  sent  by 
his  superiors  to  Rome,  and  then  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  till  1576,  teaching  the- 
ology in  the  college  of  Clermont.  He  lectured 
and  preached  with  such  success  that  he  drew 
together  numbers  of  people,  Protestants  as 
well  as  others,  and  Charles  IX.  was  accus- 
tomed to  attend  his  lectures.  His  success 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  and  he  was 
accused  of  holding  heretical  opinions  on 
the  Immaculate  Conception  and  Purgatory. 
Maldonatus  justified  himself  by  referring  to 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Pope  took 
his  part.  He  was,  nevertheless,  removed 
to  the  Jesuit  college  at  Bourges,  and  two 
years  later  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Jesuit 
colleges  in  France,  and  took  great  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  university  at  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  which  had  been  recently  founded. 
Pope  Gregory  invited  him  to  Rome  to 
assist  in  the  publication  of  the  Septua^int 
in  Greek,  and  to  teach  in  the  Collegium 
Romanum.  His  principal  work  was  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Four  Gospels,  and  ho  also  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  Prophets  and  Psalms, 
and  on  some  of  the  Epistles,  besides  many 
theological  works  which  were  never  printed. 

Kalebranohe,  Nicholas,  a  French 
philosopher,  son  of  Nicholas  Malebranche, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts,  was 
born    in    Paris,   Aug.   6th,   1638.    He  was 
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deformud  and  sickly,  and  from  childhood  fond 
of  solitude.  Ho  studied  theology,  and  in 
1 660  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory. 
He  iu  at  first  undecided  whether  to  study 
Bible  history  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
or  philosophy  j  at  last,  a  book  by  CarUriui 
falling  into  bis  hands,  he  applied  himself  to 
study  physics,  and  became  the  moot  prominent 
of  Cartesiua'  disciples.  In  1ST3  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  appeared  his  famous  work,  Be  la 
Recherche  de  la  Virile,  which  investigated  the 
causes  of  the  errors  to  which  the  human  mind 
is  liable,  the  nature  of  truth,  and  the  way  of 
reaching  it.  He  maintained  that  we  see  all 
things  in  God,  and  that  all  beings  and 
thoughts  exist  in  Him.  This  book  shows 
great  depth  and  originality  of  thought,  and  is 
written  with  eloquence  and  clearness.  His 
next  work  was  Jlc  la  Nature  et  la  Grace,  and 
contains  a  new  system  of  mystic  idealism. 
This  was  opposed  by  Bossuet,  Amauld,  and 
others.  Amauld  wrote  a  book  on  true  and  false 
ideas  against  Malebranche,  and  a  bitter  con- 
troversy began.  Some  suspected  Malebranche 
of  leaning  towards  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  sub- 
stance, while  others  accused  him  of  a  tendency 
towards  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray'a  system 
of  Pure  Love.  Francis  Lami,  a  Benedictine, 
attacked  Malebranche,  accusing  him  of  incon- 
sistency, which  was  replied  to  by  a  tract  on 
the  Love  of  God.  Being  desired  to  write 
something  to  assist  the  conversion  of  the 
Chinese,  he  drew  up  a  conference  between  a 
Christian  and  a  Chinese  philosopher.  He  also 
wrote  Chrittian  and  Mtlaphyncal  Medilalioai. 
He  was  chosen  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Science,  and  his  probity  and  piety 
are  said  to  have  been  no  less  remarkable  than 
his  learning,  genius,  and  judgment. 

MaJmesbury,  William  or  [*.  in  Somer- 
setshire about  10W9,  of  a  Norman  father  and 
Saxon  mother].  He  was  educated  at  Malmes- 
bury,  and  became  in  course  of  time  Librarian 
and  Precentor  of  the  monastery,  but  declined 
the  position  of  iibbot.  He  lived  at  Malmea- 
bnry  all  his  life,  which  he  spent  in  writing 
the  histories  which  have  made  his  name 
famous.  Of  these  the  most  important  are, 
Be  GntU  Begum,  comprising  the  history  of 
England  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  till 
theond of  Henry  I. 's  reign;  Hittoria Novella, 
a  continuation  of  the  first,  lasting  till  1142; 
Be  Gettit  Pontifieum  Anglorum,  an  account  of 
the  English  Church  from  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  by  St.  Augustine  till  1123,  and 
which  he  continued  by  Lirei  of  Aldheim  and 
St.  Bumlan.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  is  evident  from  his  works  that  it 
was  later  than  1142,  and  it  is  supposed  by  one 
of  his  translators  that  he  lived  some  years 
after  that  date. 

Xamertns:,  St.  [brother  toClaudian  Ma- 
mortus,  the  writer],  Bishop  of  Vienne,  in  Dau- 
phiny.  The  first  authentic  mention  of  him  is 
in  the  year  463,  when  he  had  a  dispute  with 


LeontiuB,  Bishop  of  Aries,  about  1 
tion  of  the  Bishop  of  Die,  which 
politana  churned  to  lie  within 
dictions.  The  point  was  submil 
Hilary,  who  ordered  a  Council 
which  was  probably  held  at  Ark 
decided  in  favour  of  Leontius. 
specially  famous  as  the  founder  i 
Days.     The  i    *  *    '  ' 

tiquakes,   ravag 

aliened  by  invadi  . 
that  the  Litanies  which  had  bees 
before,  but  which  had  been  laid 
be  read  often,  and  said  with  fai 
Procession.  He  fixed  upon  th 
before  Ascension  Day,  and  the  ; 
became  observed  throughout  Ch 
tries.  In  474  Sidonius  Apollina; 
Clermont,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mame 
ulating  him  on  the  success  of  thes 
and  saying  that  he  was  looking 
his  chief  hope  in  the  threatened 
the  Cloths.  In  511  the  Rogatio 
recognised  at  the  Council  of 
their  continuance  was  directed. 
known  of  MamertnB  after  474,  b 
memoratod  on  May  11th. 

Han. — We  shall  consider 
article  under  two  heads  :  1,  his  ] 
tion,  and  2,  his  moral  and  spii 

1.  Of  late  years  the  theory  has  1 
that  man  is  merely  the  bigs 
ment,  bo  far  as  this  world  i 
of  creative  energy,  and  trace 
through  the  ape  and  other  less  coi 
isms  to  some  remote  genu  of  hei 
ceivable  by  the  imagination.  Th 
been  considered  under  the  head  o 
It  remains,  therefore,  for  us  to  i 
nosing  doctrine  that  man  is  tin 
distinct  and  separate  act  of  Crest 
so  far  from  being  in  his  present 
crown  and  summit  of  a  gradual 
scale  of  intelligence  and  orgsni 
in  his  moral  nature,  at  least,  a  a 
from  the  pure  and  upright  condil 
he  at  first  existed. 

Iu  the  Bible  we  are  taught  thai 
successive  phases  of  creation,  mi 
as  the  supreme  act  of  the  Cres 
need  not  say  that  the  upholders 
views  above  named  find  no  coo 
them  in  Revelation.  Our  only  sen 
ledge  is  the  physical  nature  of  m 
with  that  of  all  other  creatoi 
records  to  be  found  in  the  earth 
has  lived.  Can  we  find  any  sign 
euce  of  a  connecting  link  betwt 
the  brute  ?  The  nearest  appro* 
connecting  link  is,  of  course,  th) 
the  gorilla  we  see  the  closest  a) 
to  humanity  that  the  animal  * 
while  in  the  aborigines  of  Ausb 
the  lowest  form  of  human  existent 
these   two   lies    the   strait   was 
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t  to  bridge.    For  thousands  of  years 

•  types  of  being,  the  ape  and  the 
&  existed  together,  but  always  at 
distance  from  each  other,  and  not, 
tporters  of  the  evolutionary  theory 
.  ^uls  to  expect,  in  gradually  approach- 

)r,  take  the  earliest  known  remains 
compare  them  with  those  of  the 
two  had  a  common  origin,  were 
%  in  the  far  past  where  the  human 
ua^fce  were  one,  then  surely  we  should 
L*fc.*r  resemblance  between  the  two 
1  ^^-st  known  specimens  than  in  those 
Hn  comparing,  however,  the  two 
r^ind  that  precisely  the  same  dif- 
i-asted  in  the  far  past  as  exist  now, 
n  and  the  ape  of  the  Tertiary 
as  distinct  from  each  other  as 
The  brain  of  the  gorilla  still 
size  30*51  cubic  inches,  while  the 
Australian  savage  averages  99*35 
Between  the  two  there  is  the 
>>:^  68*84  inches.  But  between  the 
:^^3  lowest  savage  and  that  of  the 
*^~    cultured  European,  the  product  of 

•  ^P*  civilisation  and  select  breeding, 
*--«z;e  is  only  12*64  inches.  If,  then, 
:*^^ce  between  the  lowest  and  the 
J-  mi  be  so  small,  how  great  is  the 

•-etween  the  lowest  man  and  the 
:o;  and  this  difference  has  never 
io  far  as  we  have  any  means  of 


ird  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  thero 

"Widely  differing  hypotheses,  some 

L~^*  existence  of  230,000  years,  while 

■-^   it  to  6,000.     Historical  evidence 

V^ack,  in  its  farthest  limits,  about 

k    Beyond  that  we  have  little  to 

^X^  the  remains  of  human  ingenuity 

*  "*-vork  found  in  the  gravel  deposits 

*"*^   valleys,  such  as  that  of  the  Thames 

L**d   and    the    Somme    in    France. 

"^lie  dawn  of  history  and  the  age  of 

Homents,  lies  a  great  gulf  of  unknown 

^5  nderneath  the  layer  of  soil  formed 

Agency  of  causes  now  acting,  and 

uy  geologists  Recent,  are   what  are 

tt*e  Quaternary  strata,  in  the  late  series 

^  appear  deposits  of  gravel  in  patches 

nu  there  upon  the  slopes  of  wide  valleys, 

'hat  above  the  level  of  the  streams  now 

g  along    their    bottoms.      Had   these 

£  boon   deposited  by  slowly  subsiding 

of  water,  they  would  have  been  distri- 

evenly  over  the  whole  surface,  but, 

as   they   do    in  patches,    they    must 

een  carried  on  by  sudden  floods,  which 

irds  covered  them  with  the  sediment 

t  down  from  higher  levels.     In  course 

e  this   dried  and  formed  loam  above 

In  these  gravel  beds  are  found  animal 

*,  such  as  bones,  teeth,  etc.,  and  stones, 

flints,   shaped  into    implements   and 

s  such  as  hammers,  knives  and  arrow 

ill  significant  of  the  presence  of  man, 


and  of  his  dependence  for  subsistence  upon 
the  chase  of  wild  animals.  A  strange  and 
hitherto  unaccounted-for  fact  is  the  absence  of 
all  human  bones  in  these  deposits;  but,  in  spite 
of  this,  the  presence  of  articles  of  human  in- 
genuity and  manufacture  sufficiently  proves 
the  presence  of  humanity.  The  question,  then, 
to  be  decided  is,  How  long  ago  were  these 
deposits  made  P  Were  there  no  other  causes 
at  work  then  than  we  see  now,  or  were  their 
rate  of  action  the  slow  and  almost  impercept- 
ible progress  now  going  on  around  us,  then 
indeed  the  antiquity  of  man  would  be  a  matter 
for  the  imagination  to  conceive  and  not  for 
sober  calculation.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say 
at  what  rate  of  progress  these  changes  of  sur- 
face have  gone  on,  or  whether  that  progress 
has  been  uniform  or  irregular.  There  have 
probably  been  sudden  local  catastrophes,  and 
in  some  parts  changes  have  developed  much 
faster  than  in  others,  as  in  our  own  land  what 
five  hundred  years  ago  were  seaports,  crowded 
with  buBy  shipping,  are  now  inland  villages 
out  of  sight  of  the  sea ;  and  what  were  for- 
merly oak  forests  are  now  the  beds  of  deep 
seas.  Yet  this  has  been  the  work  of  a  few 
hundreds  of  years,  and  not  the  alow  achieve- 
ment of  ages.  It  does  not  follow,  therefore, 
that,  because  traces  of  human  handiwork  have 
been  found  in  the  Quaternary  strata,  the  an- 
tiquity of  man  is  so  great  as  many  have  sup- 
posed. Indeed  8,000  years  might  be  quite  long 
enough  to  account  for  all  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  the  deposits  of  gravel 
occurred  in  which  these  traces  of  humanity 
are  found.  In  fact  geologists  are  by  no  means 
agreed  as  yet  upon  the  duration  of  later  geolo- 
gical periods.  There  is,  consequently,  nothing 
in  the  much  debated  question  of  the  Stone  Age 
to  positively  contradict  the  genoral  deductions 
of  the  Biblical  chronology. 

Contemporary  with  the  men  of  the  Stone 
Age  was  the  mammoth,  whoso  teeth  and  bones 
lie  scattered  both  on  the  uplands  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Quaternary  period,  and  whose 
form  has  been  found  faithfully  carved  on 
bone  and  ivory  amongst  the  otner  relics  of 
prehistoric  man.  Now,  though  the  mammoth 
most  certainly  existed  in  very  late  geological 
periods,  we  do  not  find  it  referred  to  in  either 
myth  or  fable.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
since  the  time  when  men  and  mammoths  lived 
together  a  long  epoch  inter  posted,  since  which 
the  mammoth  has  been  extinct,  but  man, 
driven  from  his  former  haunts,  has  reap- 
peared. Even  in  those  prehistoric  days  man 
was  not  merely  a  being  of  reason  and  design, 
able  to  work  in  stone,  the  material  that  lay 
next  his  hand,  but  was  an  artist  also,  depicting 
in  rude  but  graphic  lines  the  forms  of  the 
creatures  around  him. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  man  to 
demonstrate  the  gradual  development  of  a  moral 
being  out  of  a  purely  animal  creature.  Ac- 
quaintance with  natural  forces,  and  consequent 
employment  of  them  in  ministering  to  human 
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desires  and  necessities,  have  oi  course  increased 
with  the  lapse  of  time :  but  history  strongly 
proves  the  tendency  of  races  to  degenerate,  so 
that  the  savago  of  to-day  may  with  just  as 
much  likelihood  be  the  modern  representative 
of  a  long-perished  civilisation  as  the  cultured 
man  of  to-day  may  be  the  outcome  of  a  gra- 
dually ascending  series  of  mental  develop- 
ments. 

To  sum  up :  Science  fails  to  show  us  any 
traces  of  a  connecting  link  between  man  and 
the  brute,  nor  does  it  tell  us  with  any  approach 
to  exactness  the  age  of  man  upon  the  earth ; 
but,  so  far  as  present  appearances  go,  there  is 
no  necessity  to  imagine  more  than  about  8,000 
years  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  that 
exist,  and  they  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
vast  and  indefinite  ages  that  some  would 
assign. 

2.  We  have  now  to  consider  shortly  Man 
himself,  in  his  individual  and  aggregate  exist- 
ence, lie  has  a  body,  a  soul,  and  a  spirit. 
The  union  of  body  and  soul  constitutes  his 
life.  The  possession  of  a  spirit  makes  him 
an  intellectual,  moral,  religious  being.  It  is 
an  instinct  within  him  to  preserve  life,  and  it 
is  part.of  his  moral  obligation  to  avoid  what- 
ever practices  tend  to  injure  it — intemperance, 
debauchery,  excessive  labour,  reckless  squan- 
dering of  means.  As  an  intellectual  being 
he  is  bound  to  cultivate  his  mental  faculties, 
to  acquire  knowledge,  to  regulate  his  opinions 
by  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment.  As  a 
moral  being,  he  must  not  only  obey  conscience, 
but  must  seek  by  such  means  as  open  them- 
selves to  him  to  train  that  conscience  to  give 
a  right  judgment,  to  quicken  and  strengthen 
it  continually.  His  duty  to  his  fellow-men  is 
to  be  truthful,  even  when  no  other  person  can 
be  injured  by  falsehood.  "Speak  every  man 
truth  to  his  neighbour,  for  we  are  members  one 
of  another."  Covetousness,  ambition,  love  of 
display,  pride,  apathy,  are  all  sins  against  the 
moral  and  religious  life,  because  they  imply 
injury  to  others  in  thought  if  not  in  deed. 
Humility,  not  only  towards  others  but  within 
his  own  soul,  is  a  necessity  to  one  who  would 
see  God  and  learn  his  own  place  with  respect 
to  Him.  The  constant  acknowledgment  of 
dependence  upon  Him,  and  attendance  upon 
His  wornhip,  is  the  true  attitude  of  one  who 
realises  that  he  is  not  a  waif  and  stray  of  the 
universe,  but  a  child  of  the  living  God,  who 
calls  him  to  His  favour  now,  and  to  the  hope 
of  perfect  consummation  and  bliss  hereafter. 

Kan,  Bishopric  of.    [Sodor  and  Man.] 

Manchester,  Bishopric  ok. — The  great 
manufacturing  county  of  Lancashire  was  sepa- 
rated, with  the  exception  of  Liverpool  and  a 
large  district  around,  from  the  diocese  of 
Chester  in  the  year  1848,  when  it  was  formed 
into  an  independent  diocese,  with  Manchester 
for  its  cathedral  city. 

The  Bishops  of  Manchester  up  to  the 
present  time  have  been 


Jamee  Prince  Lee 
James  Fraeer   . 
James  Moorhonse 
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The  cathedral  of  Manchester  is  the  add 
parochial  and  collegiate  church  of  the  city. 
Having  been  the  parish  church  iron  (■■ 
immemorial,  it  was,  in  the  year  1432,  e» 
stituted  into  a  collegiate  church  with* mi 
en,  eight  fellows,  four  clerks  or  minor  cum, 
and  six  choirmen.  The  college  vu  d». 
endowed  in  1547,  but  refounded  by* chute 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1578,  and  continual  a 
existence  until  the  foundation  of  the  a* 
when  it  became  the  nucleus  of  the  etthdni 
chapter.  The  present  cathedral  dates  origk- 
ally  from  the  establishment  of  the  colkft 
but  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  wuf 
guild  and  chantry  chapels  in  the  latter  ask 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  a  magnifies* 
specimen  of  Perpendicular  work,  and  an 
been  carefully  restored.  The  original  tow 
having  become  unsafe,  the  present  one  w 
built  in  its  place.  The  collegiate  church  w» 
originally  dedicated  in  the  names  of  tk 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  St.  George,  and  8t 
Denys :  but  the  college  was  called  drift 
College  in  the  charter  of  Queen  Elinbeth. 

Vanes.    [Manichasus.] 

Manes. — Divinities  among  the  anda* 
Romans  which  some  think  to  haw ta*j" 
souls  separated  from  the  bodies,  and  Ota* 
the  gods,  of  the  dead.  They  are  Mi*to*JJ 
been  so  called  from  the  old  Uiin  *** 
manum,  or  "  good."  The  beatheni  » 
sidered  souls  to  be  of  a  light,  airy  ■£ 
stance,  resembling  shadows,  bat  ^^r  . 
same  organs  and  capable  of  the  same  ns> 
tioTis  as  when  in  the  body.  This  idea.1* 
adopted  by  some  of  the  primitive  Chriw"^ 
and  applied  to  God,  and  thus  they  retewj 
the  name  of  Anthropomorphites.  Anansaa 
festival,  called  Feralia,  was  dedicated  tpm! 
to  the  Manes,  and  held  on  Feb.  19th. 

Xanichaus  or  Kanes  **»  *  ?** 

heretic  who  flourished  in  the  third  ceawty 
The  story  is  that  he  was  originally  a  ■% 
but  was  purchased,  and  afterwards  adopt*,* 
a  rich  widow,  who  gave  him  a  good  ed00"? 
and  at  her  death  left  him  her  property* 
was  finally  flayed  alive  by  the  Persian  Ejl  \ 
for  failing  in  his  attempt  to  heal  H»i 
monarch's  son.  ,. 

Manes  gave  himself  out  to  be  an  *p°""* 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  promised  Comforter  *■ 
considerably  increased  the  number  ol  ■.: 
followers  by  concealing  himself  for  a  J*fc 
and  stating  on  his  reappearance  that  &**£ 
been  on  a  visit  to  heaven,  whence  he  Uwfj 
a  revelation.  This  revelation  was  cootaaj 
in  a  took,  full  of  strange  symbols,  which  ■ 
exhibited  to  his  disciples. 

The    essential    point    of   the   Mmiritfj 
system  waa  its  recognition  of  two  eternal  a^ 
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iples.  According  to  Mani- 
ited  from  all  eternity  two 
one  good  and  the  other  evil, 
wn  dominion  in  space.  The 
the  light,  and  from  him  pro- 
persons,  of  the  same  essence, 
rank,  viz.,  the  Son,  who 
i  and  moon,  and  the  Holy 
»its  the  air.  The  Evil  One 
is,  and  his  kingdom  con- 
ts  of  matter.  His  subjects 
rebelling  and  engaging  in 
)ne  of  these,  some  of  them, 
aemies,  crossed  the  boundary 
ight  and  took  possession  of 
i  celestial   kingdom.      The 

against  them  by  God  was 
t  the  "  living  spirit "  rescued 

the  devils  in  the  air,  where 
der,  lightning,  and  tempests. 

the  **  living  spirit  "  was  to 
avenlv  essence  from  the 
3h  the  powers  of  darkness 

it.  Hence  came  the  uni- 
and  moon  are  composed  of 
tance,  but  the  earth  is  only 

freed  from  the  dross  of 
as  the  work  of  the  evil 
brmed  material  bodies  in 
on    that    portion    of    the 

which  they  had  retained, 
t>eings  came  into  existence, 
hey  are  formed,  entrap  the 
do  all  creation,  and  so  the 

souls  from  their  corporal 
lete  the  work  of  separation, 
;  prophets  to  all  nations  to 
*ent  His  Son  into  the  world, 
and  their  true  origin,  and 
mple  how  they  must  live  to 

condition.  Since  flesh  is 
ur  Saviour  did  not  take  a 

body  was  a  phantasm,  and 
ings,    and    crucifixion    an 

eventually  become  perfect. 
iot  become  so  during  their 
ive  another  opportunity  in 
r  animals,  and  those  which 
y  the  end  of  the  world  will 
a  punishment,  to  act  as 
prisoned  demons.  Finally, 
freed,  and  tho  separation  of 
nents  completed,  the  earth 
d  to  the  flames,  and  its 
i  to  the  realms  of  darkness, 
author  of  several  works  in 
1,  of  which  some  parts  are 
•ejected  the  Old  Testament, 
New,  together  with  several 
which  supported  the  doc- 
orial  body  of  Christ, 
ched  Rome  about  a.  d.  277, 
1  continued  down  to  corn- 
times.     The  sect  consisted 


of  two  classes — auditors  and  elect.  Their 
hierarchy,  chosen  exclusively  from  the  elect, 
consisted  of  a  leader  and  twelve  "masters," 
under  whom  were  seventy-two  bishops,  in 
imitation  of  Christ,  His  twelve  apostles,  and 
seventy-two  disciples. 

Maniple. — One  of  the  vestments  used  in 
the  Roman  Church.  It  is  three  feet  four 
inches  long  and  three  inches  wide,  of  the 
same  colour  and  make  as  the  stole,  and 
fringed  at  the  ends,  and  is  attached  by  a  loop 
to  a  button  on  the  left  sleeve  of  the  alb.  This 
vestment  was  formerly  a  handkerchief  held  in 
the  hand,  and  was  probably  used  when 
handling  the  eucharistic  vessels. 

Manse  [Lat.  mansus,  "abiding  place"] 
denotes  in  ancient  law-books  a  house  or 
habitation,  with  or  without  land,  and  later 
was  applied  to  ecclesiastical  residences,  both 
parochial  and  collegiate.  In  Scotland  it  de- 
signates the  residences  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  and  it  has  been  adopted  of  late 
years  in  England  as  the  name  of  the  houses  of 
Congregational  ministers. 

Mangel,  Henry  Longubvillb,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  was  born  on  Oct.  6th,  1820.  He 
was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
and  thence  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  a  double  first  class.  He  be- 
came Reader  in  Moral  and  Metaphysical 
Philosophy  at  Magdalen  College  in  1855, 
Bampton  Lecturer  in  1858,  Waynflete  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  in  1859,  and  Regius  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford  in  1866. 
Two  years  after  he  succeeded  Dr.  Milman  aa 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  died  on  July  31st, 
1871.  The  publication  of  Dr.  Mansel's  Bamp- 
ton Lectures,  entitled  Limits  of  Religious 
Thought ,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
English  theology.  It  was  an  eager  reitera- 
tion of  the  views  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
whose  works  Mansel  had  already  edited,  and 
maintained  that  man's  intellect,  being  finite, 
cannot  know  absolute  truth,  but  must  depend 
upon  a  revelation  which  comes  from  without, 
and  which  is  regulative  and  practical.  This 
view  was  immediately  assailed  by  Professor 
Maurice  in  a  series  of  letters,  which  he  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  What  is  Revelation  ? 
Mansel  replied  with  much  acrimony,  and  a 
very  bitter  controversy  began  ana  spread 
among  other  writers.  Maurice  contended  that 
Mansel,  by  divorcing  Reason  from  Faith 
destroyed  the  life  of  both;  that  God  does 
reveal,  not  regulative  truths,  but  His  very 
self  to  man.  Certainly  the  doctrine  known  in 
modern  days  as  Agnosticism  is  professedly  an 
acceptance  of  Mansel's  challenge.  He  said, 
"  You  cannot  know  God.  All  you  can  do  is 
to  believe  what  is  told  you  on  miraculous 
evidence."  The  retort  was,  "That  evidence 
is  not  such  as  convinces  us,  and  we  therefore 
reject  it,  and  all  belief  with  it."    But  the 


belief  that  God  does  speak  directly  to  the 
conscience,  and  that  by  appeals  to  that  con- 
science Christ  brought  conviction,  was  a  living 
faith  ages  before  Sir  W.  Hamilton  waa  born, 
and  will  outlive  all  such  theories. 

Hansel  waa  a  brilliant  logician,  and  was 
also  known  at  Oxford  as  a  clever  satirist  and 
wit.  A  satire  oE  his  in  the  manner  of  Aristo- 
phanes against  tho  Pantheism  of  the  Keologian 
writers  had  a  wonderful  success,  and  quota- 
tions from  it  were  on  every  one's  tongue. 
His  history  of  tho  Gnostic  heresies  was 
edited  by  Bishop  Lightfoot,  and  there  is  a 
Lift  of  him  by  Lord  Carnarvon. 

Kant,  Richahd  [4.  1776,  d.  1848],  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor  in  1828,  to  which 
Dromons  was  added  in  1832,  was  the  son 
of  a  Hampahiro  clergyman,  and  grandson  of 
Bingham,  author  of  Christian  Antiquities. 
Mant's  commentary  on  the  Bible,  which  work 
he  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Gkokob 
D'Ovly  [q  v.],  was  for  many  years  a  very 
popular  work.  He  also  edited  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  with  notes,  and  tho  Book 
of  Psalms  in  an  English  metrical  version,  and 
published  two  volumes  of  sennons. 

Man  till  eta. — A  vestment  worn  in  (he 
Roman  Church  by  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
abbots.    When  worn  by  cardinals  it  is  red, 


He  looked  favourably  upon  the  Restoration, 
hecume  one  of  Charles's  chaplains,  and  took 

Sart  in  the  Savoy  Conference,  but  was 
eprived  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  He  waa 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Puritans,  and  his 
works  are  still  read.  Tho  best  known  aro: 
CXL.  Strmaiu  an  Panlm  nix.;  and  ciposi. 
tions  of  James,  Jude,  tho  Lurd's  Prayer,  and 
Isaiah  liii. 

Manual  [Lat.  mania,  "  hand"]  was  the 
name  given  to  small  portable  books,  and  be- 
came restricted  to  a  small  treatise  or  a  book 
of  devotion.  Tho  term  was  specially  applied 
to  a  small  book  for  the  use  of  the  clergy 
containing  the  occasional  offices,  as  baptism, 
churchiii|f,  marriage,  etc.,  and  also 


MftriTiBcripts  of  tho  Scriptures.— 

The  Hebrew  >lsS.  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
those  used  in  the  synagogues,  and  private 
copies.     The  former  are  on  skins,  without  the 


do 


points,  and  there  are  a  greti 
ins  respecting  these  amiss.  The  <bW 
are  in  form  like  other  boob;  illaesjl 
oat  modem  are  on  vellum.  Times 
J  ancient  Hebrew  MfjS.,  orng  1 
hat  the  Jews,   when  copies  d 
ures  became  worn  out,  buried  tlef,Mt 
laterial   should  be   employed  tr 
r  purpose.     The  oldest  MSA  b 
>t   go  back  further   than  ite  ■{ 


The  oldest  Greek  MSB.,  vhitl  bi  t\ 
on  vellum,  are  known  as  Csicltl  MSS,u, 
they  are  written  throughout  in  cipio 
Those  in  which  small  letter!  ire 
called  CcaaivEB.  The  Uncial  JIM  i__  . 
out  word-divisions  or  punctiutMsi  lb 
age  of  a  MS.  can  1  ' 

mined  by  the  form 
of  arrangement,  " 
the  vellum. 

Both  in  Uncials  and  Cuniree  MMtl 
frequent  occurrence  are  contracted,  f 
stands   for  8EOZ    (God),   Kl  for 
(Lord),  DMA  for  [INETMA  (Spirit), 
one    passage  a    very   important  asliuss/. 
turns  upon  this  point.     In  1  Tim,  ni.  It  f" 


can  be  pretty  arcunal»  ■*» 
form  Of  the  letters,  lie  sstt 
nt,  the  nature  of  tk  ink  ttii 


coliitkn  d* 


_ „   ..„..  .... Ttttti 

from  which  this  translation  nil  Dsde  M 
S3.     But  many  copies  have  81, 
pronoun    "which."     Th 

manuscripts   of    the    Kt-    

been  undertaken  by  many  sclolui  M  ■ 
greatest  and  most  important  scbiersHsi'l 
this  direction  have  been  wrought  is  osrjsl 
century.  Tischondorf,  Lachmsm,  srfw 
gelles  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  "D**** 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Then  n£ '» "■»* 
us  Dr.  Scrivener,  who  has  worked  riftst** 
and  diligence  in  the  collation  of  He  t*~~ 
copies,  and  Dn.  Westcott  tad  Bat 
recently  published  a  most  psinaubnf* 
sion  of  tho  sacred  text. 

Very  few  MSS.  contain  sH  the  ■*■ 
the  Now  Testament.  Some  «m  «**  ■ 
particular  books,  some  hare  bad  Ian*1" 
away.    [Bible,  Cj 

Kapes,  Walter  [wMu],  Hl«*,fi 
Herefordshire  tietween  1  MO  sad  )l*i« 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  eeuWjl  * 
Btudiod  at  tho  University  of  Peril,  •»'»■ 
return  to  England  became  a  fansonte  ■>■ 
Court  of  King  Henry  II.  on  looeat** 
learning  and  courtliness  of  minnr.  ™ 
King  sent  him  to  the  Court  of  L«**W 
France,  and  Inter  on  to  a  Council  W 1 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  where  *••»'"' 
employed  to  carry  on  a  diseusricja  ™ 
Wsldenses,  On  his  return  to  EiiiJwi 
King  showered  ecclesiastical  prefaraessH. 
him  ;  he  became  Incumbent  of  Wate*!"* 
(iloucestershire,  and  of  other  livrap:  f"-* 
of  St.  Paul's  and  of  Salisbury ;  PrectB 
Lincoln ;  and  Archdeacon  of  Orfari 
appointment 
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1196,  and  this  is  the  last  mention 

to  be  found  of  him.  He  was  a 
ampanion  of  the  King,  and  accom- 
m  in  most  of  his  journeys.  Mapes 
ted  for  many  literary  works,  and 

history  of  King  Arthur  and  the 
of  the  Round  Table  most  of  the 
have  been  derived.     His  Be  Nugis 

is  a  series  of  historical  sketches, 
i  Latin,  of  life  in  Courts  and  mo 

showing    with    great    power    the 

is  of  the  English  Court  and  of  that 

He  owes  much  of   his  fame  to 

al  Latin  poems  and  drinking  songs. 

BCke.     [Music] 

org"  Confession. — This  name  is 
he  fifteen  Articles  drawn  up  at  the 
3  held  at  Marburg  in  1529,  by  the 
'hi lip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  the 
ittling  the  dispute  which  had  arisen 
he  divines  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
zerning  the  manner  of  Christ's 
in  the  Eucharist.  The  principal 
i  in  the  debates  were  Luther,  who 
CEcolampadius ;  and  Melanchthon, 
ited  with  Zwingle;  other  eminent 
ere  also  present.  The  conference 
t  1st,  and  lasted  four  days.  Me- 
and  Zwingle  were  able  to  come  to 
lent  as  regarded  the  doctrine  of  the 
i  Unity  and  the  Godhead  of  Christ, 
y  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  Original 
I  which  they  had  had  some  slight 
;  but  on  the  main  question  they  had 
suss  (the  manner  of  Christ's  presence 
tcharist)  neither  of  the  contending 
old  be  made  to  abandon,  or  even  to 
heir  opinion.  The  Germans  main- 
\  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation ;  the 
the  elements  were  simply  memorials 
y  and  blood  of  Christ. 
>reak  of  the  sweating  sickness  broke 
iference  very  hurriedly,  and  in  the 
ip  of  the  Articles  the  only  unity  of 
they  arrived  at  as  regarded  the 
was,  that  "the  sacrament  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  true  body  and 
Christ,  and  that  the  * spiritual 
1  that  body  is  the  primary  condition 
"  but  they  could  not  determine 
the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
it  bodily  in  the  bread  and  wine." 
lortly  afterwards  drew  up  for  the 
t  Alliance  a  confession  of  faith  on 
A  the  Marburg  Articles,  but  with 
in  accordance  with  his  own  views. 

I,  Petrub  de,  Bishop  of  Conserans, 
?hbishop  of  Paris,  1661  Jb.  at  Grant, 
)4 ;  d.  at  Paris,  1662],  He  was  edu- 
lawver,  and  in  1639  was  summoned 
where  he  was  made  Councillor  of 
l  1641  he  wrote  a  book  on  the 
f  the  Gallican  Church  (Be  eoncordia 
i  imperii  sen  de  lidertatibus  Eccleeia 


Gallicana),  which  gave  such  offence  to  the 
Pope  that  when  Marca  was  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Conserans,  the  Pope  refused  for 
eight  years  to  allow  him  to  be  consecrated, 
when  Marca  retracted.  Besides  his  book  on 
the  Gallican  liberties,  Marca  wrote  Be  Eucha- 
ristia,  Be  Cotutantinopolitana  Patriarchy  Bit' 
sertatianee  Posthuvue,  Opuscula,  and  a  History 
of  JBearn. 

Marcella. — One  of  the  illustrious  women 
who  lived  under  the  tuition  of  St.  Jerome. 
She  became  a  widow  seven  months  after  her 
marriage,  and  thenceforward  lived  a  re- 
tired life.  She  strongly  opposed  the  Origen- 
ists,  who  appeared  in  Home  at  that  time,  and 
was  consulted  as  a  theologian.  In  one  of 
his  works  St.  Jerome  says  "  It  is  easy  to 
collect  the  virtue  and  quality  of  the  mistress 
by  that  of  the  scholars  who  were  educated  by 
her."    She  died  in  409. 

Marcellians. — The  followers  of  Mar- 
ceflus,  who  was  bishop  of  Ancyra  in  the 
fourth  century.  Marcellus  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Arians,  but  in  refuting 
Asterius,  founder  of  the  Semi-Arian  school, 
he  fell  into  the  Sabellian  heresy,  and  in  main- 
taining the  unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father 
he  lost  sight  of  the  personal  distinction 
between  them.  Eusebius,  of  Ca^sarea,  wrote 
two  works  against  him,  and  in  336  a  Council 
was  held  at  Constantinople,  at  which  Mar- 
cellus was  deposed.  At  the  Council  of  Sardica 
he  was  acquitted  of  heresy  and  reinstated, 
but  his  views  were  developed  by  his  pupil 
Photinus,  who  founded  the  sect  of  the  Photi- 
NIAN8  [q.v.]. 

Xarcian,  Emperor  of  the  East. — On 
the  death  of  Theodosius  in  450,  his  sister,  Pul- 
cheria,  became  Empress  in  her  own  right,  and 
gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Marcian,  then  a 
senator.  Marcian  strongly  supported  the 
orthodox  faith.  He  recalled  the  bishops  who 
had  been  banished  by  the  pseudo-Council  of 
Ephesus  (the  Latrocinium),  but  left  the 
question  of  reinstating  them  in  their  sees  to  be 
determined  in  a  general  Council.  This  Council 
was  held  at  Chalcedon  in  a.d.  451.  Marcian 
gave  his  consent  and  support  to  its  enact- 
ments, and  enforced  them  by  several  edicts. 
He  died  at  Constantinople  a.d.  457. 

Xarcion,  the  founder  of  the  Marcionite 
heresy,  was  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Sinope 
in  Pontus,  and  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century.  Being  excommunicated 
by  his  father,  it  has  been  said  for  immorality, 
but  more  probably  for  heretical  views,  he 
went  to  Rome ;  but  the  Church  there  refused 
to  receive  him,  and  he  attached  himself  to 
the  heretic  Cerdo.  Tertullian  states  that  he 
afterwards  repented  of  his  errors,  and  obtained 
a  promise  of  readmission  to  the  Church,  on 
condition  that  he  reclaimed  all  whom  he  had 
led  astray ;  but  that  death  overtook  him  while 
endeavouring  to  fulfil  this  condition.    But  in 
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this    story    Tcrtullian    probably    confounds 
Marcion  with  his  master  Ccrdo. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
Marcion's  real  opinions,  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  substantially  as  follows : — He 
taught  that  there  were  two  eternal  principles, 
the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Creator, 
or  Demiurge.  The  latter  was  by  nature  evil, 
and  created  the  world,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  Law,  and  the  God  of  the  Jews;  the 
former  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  and 
sent  11  is  son,  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  mankind 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Demiurge.  Holding 
that  the  body,  the  creation  of  the  Demiurge, 
was  necessarily  evil,  he  denied  the  truth  of 
our  Lord's  incarnation,  maintaining  that 
Christ's  body  was  a  phantasm  only,  like  the 
bodies  assumed  by  angels  when  they  appeared 
to  men.  This  opinion  he  su  parted  by  refer- 
ence to  such  texts  its:  u Ho  took  on  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,"  i.e.%  he  taught  the  ap- 
pearance, as  against  the  reality.  Hence  also  he 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  though 
he  seems  to  have  allowed  a  judgment  to  come. 

For  the  same  reason,  that  it  came  from  the 
evil  principle,  he  rejected  the  Old  Testament 
entirely,  and  published  a  book  of  "Anti- 
theses," in  which  he  contrasted  the  precepts 
of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel. 

The  New  Testament,  in  principle,  he 
received,  but  it  was  altered  and  mutilated  to 
suit  his  particular  views,  and  reduced  to  two 
divisions  :  (1)  The  Gospel,  which  was  a  com- 
pilation founded  mainly  on  St.  Luke's,  and 
(2)  the  Epistles,  ten  in  number.  He  defended 
these  emendations  on  the  ground  that  the 
original  text  had  become  corrupt,  a  statement 
which  appeared  the  more  plausible  from  the 
number  of  spurious  Gospels,  etc.,  then  in  cir- 
culation. 

The  Marcionites  became  very  numerous,  as 
is  evident  from  tho  number  of  works  written 
against  them,  as  well  as  from  the  direct 
testimony  of  Justin.  Constantino,  in  326, 
issued  an  edict  against  these  and  other 
heretics,  and  Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus, 
tolls  us  that  he  converted  ten  thousand  of 
them.  Their  doctrine  of  the  evil  nature  of 
the  body  led  them  to  practise  fasting  and  self- 
denial,  and  even  to  go  so  fur  as  to  exclude 
married  persons  from  the  sacraments,  deny- 
ing salvation  to  fill  but  the  unmarried.  Some 
of  them  appear  to  have  undergone  martyrdom 
for  their  religion. 

Marcosians.— A  sect  of  Gnostics  founded 
by  Marcus,  a  pupil  of  Valentinus.  Marcus 
is  called  by  Irena^us,  Marcus  the  Magician, 
and  seems  to  have  associated  magical  arts 
with  the  rites  of  Christianity.  Tho  Marco- 
sians had  m?iny  apocryphal  liooks  which  they 
held  for  canonical,  and  from  which  they 
selected  fabulous  stories  of  the  childhood  of 
Christ,  still  said  to  be  in  use  iimonqr  tho 
Greek  monks.  Marcus  used  two  kinds  of 
baptism — a  physical  baptism  for  the  pardon  of 


sin  and  tho  hope  of  eternal  life  in  the  taf 
dom  of  the  Demiurge,  andapneunutkalkf  ■ 
tisni,  by  which  the  spiritual  natnieataai 
to  self  -consciousness  and  to  perfection,  a** 
ing  into  fellowship  with  the  Plenum.  Ik] 
Marcosians  are  said  to  have  been  the  fidtfcj 
practise  the  ceremony  of  extreme 
They  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  bees  i  M 
sect,  and   were  probably  absorbed  into  «j 
Valkntixians  [q.v.]. 

Marcus      Aureliui     Antadsgj 

Vents,  Koman  Emperor,  succeeded  as] 
father-in-law,  Antoninus  Pius,  in  161.  He*] 
brought  up  in  the  Stoic  philosophy, and  i» 
some  Reflections  which  breathe  a  deep  pie^j 
He  was  the  best  of  all  the  Roman  Eapjw^j 
though  in  his  reign  the  Christian!  «wj 
a  bitter  persecution,  Justin  Martyr  being  •! 
of  its  victims.  This  persecution  va*  noW 
result  of  cruelty  but  of  conviction;  the fl*j 
perors,  as  conservators  of  the  State,  nwtjrfj 
down  those  who,  from  whatever  motiwi,^] 
to  all  appearance  working  for  the  subraiS] 
of  it.  Professor  F.  D.  Maurice  gii*«* 
estimate  of  Marcus  Aurelius'g  character [£jj 
siastical  Hittory,  page  350] :  "Icanndda* 
that  it  was  the  piety  of  the  Emperor  Man* J 
Aurclius— his  genuine  unaffected  p*fc*j 
well  as  his  desire  of  upholding  the  «Si 
which  had  been  committed  to  hiacarHa*] 
led  him  to  feel  more  strongly,  and  act  «•] 
severely,  against  the  Christiana  than  syjjj 
his  predecessors.  No  one  felt  mon^h^j 
and  bitterly  than  he  did  the  decay"** 
strength  among  his  people;  few  *yB3] 
clearly  that  moral  strength  muitbegw*"] 
upon  faith  in  the  invisible.  .  •.•/..  J] 
subjects  had  lost  bo  much  of  their  fcnwjjj 
gods  already,  so  much  of  their  aenserf^Sj 
and  wrong,  what  a  crime  it  mo*  ^  •*■*?] 
them  more  irreligious  still !  to  taken*"?] 
the  sanctions  upon  which  their  fl*?*'  s 
pended  !  Were  not  the  Christian*  <to»T 
Were  they  not  teaching  citizen*  ** '  , 
slaves  to  despise  the  gods?  ^fvJJ! 
must  it  be  for  him  to  do  all  that  in  h»>?"] 
stop  such  an  infection,  to  pre*1*.  I 
strengthen  the  internal  life  of  theE*P*s| 
tho  only  means  of  preserving  ft*?B| 
machinery  !  So,  I  believe,  he  reatfw*  1 
such  reasoning  led  him  to  be  >Pe"w*^J] 
.  .  He  was  not  a  superstitiona  ^»  J 
laboured  hard  to  deliver  himself  ft*1 
stition,  and  to  preserve  at  onceana*M_, 
affection,  for  the  Divine  Power.  ^eT"B] 
as  most  statesmen  and  P^to^^Vj]]? 
the  common  j»eople  must  be  wiper*** 
order  to  be  moral ;  that  fear  of  the  'B**'vjw 
bo  the  chief  means  of  keeping  ^*?fi| 
Whenever  any  national  calamity  »*■ 
country,  it  was  attributed  to  the  *"£** 
gods,  who  were  indignant  at  the  tola*** 
a  new  religion,  and  an  earthquake,  ^J*- 
pestilence  could  only  be  removed  Jjf ■ 
shedding  of  Christian  blood.    Thus,  «*> 


I  Verus,  the  colleague  of  Marcus, 
nm  his  Purthinii  campaign,  hia 
ught  bock  h  pestilential  disorder 
Jjgnity  which  raged  several  years, 
there  was  an  inundation  of  the 
i  were  visited  on  the  Christians, 
Of  the  TUI'KDEHINO  Ligion  [q.v.J 

to  be  changed  in  his  viewa,  but 
s  animosity  to  Christianity  lasted 
b.     [l'uucuron.] 

■  Euganicus. — Oneof  thestout- 
softheGreek  Church  agiiinst  Papal 
e  was  bom  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
jry,  taught  rhetoric  for  somu  time, 
Archbishop  of  Ephesus,  and  chosen 
he  representatives  of  the  Council 
-,  1438,  at  which  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  Greek  and  Latin 

The  thief  points  of  difference 
:m  were  concerning  the  use  of  un- 
read, the  doctrines  of  Purgatory, 
Ion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Pri- 
e  Pope.  A  formula  of  union  was 
nd  subscribed  July,  1439,  Marcus 
it  the  only  one  to  refuse.  On  his 
e  East  he  continued  to  write  against 
.  and  the  Latins  till  his  death,  in 
ong  his  works  are  a  tract  on  the 
o  of  the  Eucharist,  epistles  against 
aims,  two  circular  letters  addressed 
istendom  against  the  Council,  a 
of  Faith,  a  tract  concerning  the 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  etc. 
lionth,  Moses  [*.  1820,  d.  1881], 
Df  Jewish  parents,  but  was  con- 
Jhristianity,  and  became  Vicar  of 
ord,  Bucks.  He  wrote  The  Poetry 
lieuch.  The  Lord'e  Prayer  no  Adapt- 
ting  Jetciih  I'etilioni,  etc. 

atry. — Of  the  worship  of  the 
our  "Lord  there  is  no  trace  either 
riptures  or  in  the  first  three  or 
ies.  In  the  earliest  Church  hymns 
i  hint  of  it.  Daniel's  Thesaurus, 
n  of  Greek  hymns  dating  from 
century  to  the  twelfth,  only  has 
.hese  are  confessedly  of  late  date. 
tival  of  the  Greek  Church  com- 
g  the  Epiphany  of  Christ  as  God 
■tism  there  is,  of  course,  no  connec- 
the  history  of  the  Virgin;  it  was 
at  of  the  Nativity  that  error  first 
creep  in.  When  the  Council  of 
id  truly  decided  that  Christ  is  not 
id  therefore  that  the  Virgin  might 
"hfotokat,  opportunity  was  given  for 
e  truth,  and  one  title  after  another 

■  lavished  upon  her :  "  Surpassingly 
,11  holy,"  "  Lady."  "  Queen."  It 
t,  overlooked  that  the  glory  of  the 
ii  lay  in  it"  wonderful  condescension, 
le  glory  of  all  connected  v.ith  Christ 

and  exclusively  in  what  He  is. 
;eliut  had  declaixd  as  much  when 


he  pointedly  traced  the  genealogy  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer  through  Rahab,  and  through 
"  her  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Uriah." 

Another  source  of  the  worship  of  Mary 
is  to  be  found  in  the  growth  of  monasticism  : 
the  adoration  of  the  Mother  of  God  became 
absorbed  in  that  of  the  "Ever  Virgin." 
Christendom  came  to  regard  its  pattern  life, 
not  as  found  in  the  home  of  Nazareth,  in  holy 
wedded  love  and  parental  care,  hut  in  the 
solitary  life  of  the  wilderness.  Thus  the 
early  Latin  hymns  which  sang  her  praise 
dwelt  on  her  virginity,  that  was  "  the  birth 
which  became  God."  Still,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  not  one  of  the  Ambrosian  hymns 
is  addressed  to  her.  Scripture  failing  to  fur- 
nish material  for  adoration,  fancy  supplied 
its  place,  and  invented  the  stories  of  her  Im- 
maculate Conception  and  of  her  Assumption, 
and  out  of  these  .was  created  a  new  worship — 
the  worship  of  a  great  goddess,  unknown  to 
Scripture  or  to  history.  Figures  were  made 
of  her,  decked  in  vulgar  gold  and  tawdry 
finery,  and  before  them  were  poured  out 
prayers  as  to  one  comprising  in  herself  all 
that  was  beneficent  in  man,  alt  that  was 
tender  and  pure  in  woman,  all  that  is  gracious 
in  God  As  a  consequence  it  followed  that 
God  was  robbed  of  His  true  glory.  The 
compassion  and  infinite  tenderness  which  the 
Gospels  reveal  in  Christ  were  taken  from  Him, 
and  He  was  only  thought  of  as  a  stern  and 
avenging  Judge.  The  love  of  the  Father  was 
forgotten  in  that  of  the  mother;  the  consola- 
tions of  the  Comforter,  in  those  of  "  our  Lady 
of  Pity,"  "our  Lady  of  Good  Help,"  "Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows."  The  Persona  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  were  placed  in  some  distant  heaven 
where  they  took  little  concern  of  the  affairs  of 
earth,  where  they  were  worshipped  indeed 
with  formal  worship;  hut  the  heartfelt  worship 
of  friend  speaking  to  friend  was  kept  for  the 
mighty  mother,  whose  intercession  was  all 
powerful,  whosu  help  wneahvayarcady.  Thus 
the  rise  and  development  of  Mariolatry  were 
simultaneous  with  an  obscuration  of  the  true 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  and  especially  of  that 
truly  human  nature  in  the  Saviour  which  the 
human  heart  craves  for,  and  which  is  the  true 
preservative  against  errors  of  this  kind. 

TWnrV,  Bishop  of  Abethisa. — One  of 
the  principal  supporters  of  the  Allans  in  the 
fourth  century.  He  was  prcaent  at  the 
Council  of  Sirmium  in  362,  and  was  charged 
with  drawing  up  the  confession  of  faith  made 
there,  and  afterwards  on  several  occasions  he 
engaged  himself  in  the  defence  of  Arianism. 
It  is  said  that  he  saved  Julian's  life  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  C'onstantius,  not- 
withstanding which  service  he  was  put  to 
death  when  Julian  came  to  the  throne  for 
having  pulled  down  a  heathen  temple. 
He  was  dragged  about  the  etrcts,  tossed  in 
the  air,  and  caught  by  the  soldiers  on  the 
points  of  their  a  words,  and  finally,  after  being 
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covered  all  over  with  honey,  was  tied  to  a 
post  and  left  to  be  devoured  by  the  flies.  On 
account  of  the  support  he  had  given  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  he  has  never  been 
canonised,  nor  reckoned  as  one  of  the  martyrs. 

Mark  of  Ephosns.  [Makcus  Eugeni- 
cus.] 

Mark's  Day,  St. — A  festival  celebrated 
on  April  25th,  in  honour  of  the  Evangelist. 
St.  Mark  was  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
was  probably  converted  by  St.  Peter,  whom 
ho  accompanied  on  his  travels  as  interpreter 
and  amanuensis.  St.  Mark,  being  sent  into 
Egypt  by  the  Apostle,  founded  a  Christian 
Church  at  Alexandria,  of  which  he  became  the 
first  bishop.  It  is  said  that  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom about  Easter  time  in  the  year  68. 

Marlorat,  Auoustin,  was  born  at  Bar-le- 
Duc,  in  Lorraine,  in  1506.  He  was  educated 
in  an  Augustinian  convent,  became  a  Friar 
in  1524,  and  nine  years  after  was  made  Prior 
of  a  monastery  at  Bourges,  where  he  became 
well  known  as  a  very  learned  man  and  a  great 
preacher ;  but  in  1535  he  joined  the  Reformed 
Church  and  fled  to  Geneva.  He  became  a 
preacher  near  Lausanne,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  village  of  Vevey  in  Switzerland. 
Afterwards,  being  recalled  to  France,  ho  be- 
came minister  at  Paris  and  at  Rouen.  In  the 
latter  town  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Protestant  8,  and  after  the  massacre  of  Vassy 
in  March,  1562,  they  took  possession  of  the 
city,  and  established  their  own  religion.  In 
October  the  town  was  recaptured  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Marlorat  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  burnt  in  front  of  his 
own  church  by  order  of  Montmorency  and 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  Marlorat  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  and 
the  New  Testament,  parts  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  English. 

Maronites.  — A  community  of  Syrian 
Christians  whoso  head-quarters  is  in  Mount 
Lebanon.  They  say  that  they  derive  their 
name  from  a  monk  named  Maro,  who  col- 
lected a  number  of  followers  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  placed  them  in  a  monastery  on  the 
Oronjtes,  which  he  named  after  himself.  In 
the  seventh  century  this  sect  was  obliged,  in 
consequence  of  opposition  by  the  Greek 
Church,  to  take  refuge  in  Lebanon,  and  so 
this  name  was  taken  by  the  whole  population 
of  the  mountains.  In  many  respects  their 
ritual  resembled  that  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  they  pre- 
served their  individuality  and  independence. 
But  during  the  Crusades  they  established  some 
sort  of  relations  with  the  Latin  Church,  and 
in  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII.  they  formally 
joined  the  Roman  Communion,  and  consented 
to  be  under  the  government  of  the  Pope. 
But  evon  so  they  obtained  certain  rights 
of  their  own,  such  as  communion  in  both 
kinds,  the  marriage  of  their  clergy,  and  the 


Mass  in  their  own  vernacuk 
Gregory  founded  a  monastery  on  the 
Mount  at  Rome,  and  attached  to  it 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  Maronitas. 
are  educated  there  by  the  Jesuits,  . 
sent  to  their  own  country.  They  hi 
patriarch,  archbishop,  bishops,  and  I 
curates ;  but  the  population  is  so  opp 
the  Turks  that  all  the  clergy  tie  o 
work  for  their  living.  Thev  now  ssj 
Latin,  with  the  exception  of  the  Goto 
is  read  in  Arabic,  the  common  lang« 
people.  Their  population  is  now  about 
Every  man  is  armed,  and  their  am; 
great  perfection  at  one  time.  In  18 
ever,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Dm 
a  tribe  Living  near  them,  and  aitk 
superior  in  point  of  numbers  to  their  i 
their  capital  was  destroyed  and  the  ml 
massacred.  They  are  a  ime-lookmg 
and  very  hospitable,  especially  town 
peans. 

Marot,  Clement,  religions  pfl 
born  at  Cahors  in  1496.  He  Uni 
Court  of  Francis  I.,  and  was  a  fcwai 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre;  bat  1 
disgrace,  and,  turning  Calvinist,  i 
Geneva.  He  soon  returned  to  Lyon. 
Calvinism,  and  served  under  Fuse 
the  Italian  campaign  of  1535.  B 
wards  began  to  translate  psalms  into 
which  became  very  popular  it  the  Ob 
he  was  called  "  the  prince  of  poets 
poet  of  princes."  He  has  left  hk  • 
style  of  poetry  called  Marotiqoe,  1 
edition  of  his  poems  was  published  i 
and  dedicated  to  the  King  and  ta 
of  France.  A  second  edition,  with  a 
by  Calvin,  appeared  in  1543 ;  but  t 
demned  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  Mwot 
to  Turin,  where  he  died  in  poverty  » 

Marriage.— When  Christ  csjjm 
marriage  had  come  to  be  regarisl 
Jews  and  Gentiles  as  merely  a  cffijjj 
and  in  consequence  divorce  was  an3 
procured.  Christ  taught  the  sacred* 
marriage  bond;  and  forbade ditoitj 
on  the  ground  of  adultery.  Heesai 
marriages  were  considered,  like  that* 
parents,  Adam  and  Eve,  as  sanctiflv 
Himself.  St  Paul  compares  the  I 
bond  to  the  union  between  Chneij 
Church :  and  in  all  ages  of  theQw" 
mony  has  been  regarded  as  a  a* 
performed  in  the  sight  of  God.  1 
Ignatius  writes,  "  It  becomes  those  wl 
and  those  that  are  given  in  roarriaf 
this  yoke  upon  them  with  the  coaafl 
direction  of  the  Church,  that  their 
may  be  according  to  the  will  of  Gsi. 
their  own  lusts."  TertuUian  ss| 
shall  I  sufficiently  set  forth  the  »Sj| 
the  marriage  which  the  Church  M 
by  her  procurement,  which  tfef 
confirms,  which  angels  report  w3 
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e  Father  ratifies."  In  such  pas- 
re  have  recorded  the  commencement 
t  ecclesiastical  control  in  domestic 
which  the  Church  early  began  to 
a.  But  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
rhen  religious  fervour  began  to  cool 
tscipline  to  grow  lax,  some  Chris- 
nsre  married  by  the  civil  power,  with- 
ly  religious  ceremony:  and  as  this 
e  in  after  ages  showed  a  tendency  to 
ie,  laws  were  passed  both  in  the  East 
KM]  and  West  [a.d.  8001  ordaining 
•mages  be  contracted  as  religious  cere- 
iwith  the  blessing  of  the  Church,  and 
reception  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  was 
ow  the  marriage  rite.  This  law,  al- 
l  frequently  ignored,  as  far  as  the 
lilt  was  concerned,  continued  in  force 
gland  until  the  Commonwealth,  when 
ge  was  declared  by  the  State  to  be 
'  t  civil  contract.  At  the  Restoration, 
tigious  character  of  the  marriage  rite 
un  recognised  by  the  civil  law ;  and 
vent  Rubric,  advising  a  celebration  of 
Jy  Communion,  was  added  to  the 
pe  service  in  the  Book  of  Common 
A  change  in  the  English  law  of 
?e  was  made  by  the  Act  6  and  7 
V.  c.  85,  whereby  marriages  might 
formed    in    three  ways,   viz. :  either 

parish  church ;  or  in  some  regis* 
ace  of  worship ;  or  in  the  registrar's 
ithout  any  religious  ceremony.    The 

of  England,  while   recognising   the 

of  the  last-mentioned,  yet  by  her 
f  strongly  disapproves  of  them.    More- 

1868,  a  Royal  Commission  reported 
t  is  both  the  wisdom  and  the  duty 
Hate  to  associate  its  legislation  with 
gious  habits  and  sentiments  of  the 
Uid  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
of  a  religious  ceremony  for  the 
a  contract."  The  percentage  of  civil 
s*  is  very  small;  in  1878  it  was  11*6, 
iat  of  marriages  performed  in  places 
ip  was  88*4. 

*ge  Laws. — In  all  civilised  countries 
*e  been  passed  regulating  marriage. 
»w»  have  differed  in  different  countries 
different  times,  but  their  object  has 
critical — viz. :  to  prevent  incest,  and 
d  against  injury  either  to  the  com- 

at  large  or  to  individuals.  The 
*ode  is  contained  in  Leviticus  xviii. 
an  this  chapter  that  "The  table  of 
■  and  affinity,  wherein  whosoever  are 

are  forbidden  in  Scripture  and  our 
>  marry  together,"  in  the  Book  of 
o  Prayer,  is  founded.  Of  late  years  a 
ontroversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  pro- 

to  marry  a  deceased  wife's  sister, 
rument  from  Scripture  has  been  con- 
nth  great  heat  upon  both  sides,  and 
kxI  men  have  been  found  upon  each 
t :  the  moral  and  social  argument  also 
)f  being  very  strongly  stated  upon 


both  sides,  and  at  the  last  division  upon  the 
subject  even  such  a  body  as  the  House  of 
Lords  was  very  nearly  equally  divided.  Such 
marriages  are  at  the  present  time  legal  in  all 
the  British  colonies,  in  most  Protestant  Con- 
tinental nations,  and  in  the  United  States. 
In  England  the  passing  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst'8  Act  in  1835  has  led  to  considerable 
misconception  :  it  has  been  held  by  some 
that  that  Act  first  rendered  marriages  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  unlawful,  they  being 
previously  lawful ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Previous  to  that  Act,  such  marriages  could 
not  be  declared  invalid  until  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  had  pronounced  sentence  upon  them; 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act  simply  did  away  with 
the  necessity  of  the  sentence  of  an  Ecclesias- 
tical Court,  and  declared  all  such  unions  to  be 
void,  and  their  offspring  illegitimate. 

The  Roman  code,  as  regards  marriage, 
was  nearly  identical  with  the  Levitical  law : 
an  innovation  was  made  legalising  marriage 
with  a  brother's  daughter,  but  this  was  done 
to  enable  Claudius  to  marry  his  niece,  Agrip- 
pina,  and  was  never  received  with  favour  by 
the  people.  Marriages  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  and  with  a  deceased  brother's  wife 
were  admissible.  When  the  Emperors  became 
Christians  the  Roman  law  of  marriage  was 
brought  into  accordance  with  ecclesiastical 
feeling.  Constantius,  in  339,  forbade,  under 
a  penalty  of  death,  marriage  with  a  niece; 
and,  in  354,  forbade  marriages  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  and  with  a  deceased 
brother's  wife.  This  continued  to  be  the 
civil  law  of  the  Empire,  though  the  Em- 
peror Honorius  infringed  it  by  marrying 
successively  two  sisters.  Marriages  between 
first  cousins  were  forbidden  by  the  earliest 
Roman  law;  were  subsequently  considered 
lawful,  but  were  condemned  by  Theodosiua 
in  384 ;  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  they  were  sanctioned  both  in  the  East 
and  the  West. 

By  a  law  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  about  a.d.  527,  marriage  was  for- 
bidden between  a  sponsor  and  a  godchild,  on 
the  ground  of  spiritual  relationship.  The 
Church  in  various  Councils  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  law,  and  extended  its  application : 
by  the  Council  of  Treut  marriages  were  for- 
bidden between  sponsors  and  the  godchild,  or 
its  parents ;  between  the  baptiser  and  the 
baptised,  or  parents  of  the  baptised  ;  between 
the  presenter  for  confirmation  and  the  can- 
didate, or  parents  of  the  candidate. 

Second  marriages  were  regarded  as  invalid 
by  the  Novatianist  and  Montanist  heresies : 
but  the  Church  in  the  8th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nica?a  condemned  the  Novatian 
opinion.  Marriages  between  Christians  and 
unbelievers  were  forbidden  by  the  early 
Church,  which  refused  to  solemnise  such 
marriages,  though  it  did  not  dispute  their 
validity ;  resort  had,  in  such  cases,  to  be 
made  to  the  civil  power.    There  hare  been 
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several  notable  instances  of  such  unions  being 
the  means  of  great  good ;  e.g.  Monica,  Queens 
Bertha  and  Ethelburga,  and  Clothilda,  who 
were  all  married  to  unbelievers. 

From  very  early  times  down  to  the  Middle 
Ages  marriages  were  not  solemnised  on 
Sundays,  or  on  fasts  and  vigils.  The  rule 
laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Trent  was  that 
marriages  are  not  to  take  place  from  Advent 
to  Epiphany,  or  from  Ash  Wodnesday  to  the 
Octave  of  Easter,  in  England  the  law  of 
the  country  allows  marriages  on  any  day  in 
the  year.  The  morning  was  originally  the 
time  for  marriage,  because  the  parties  were 
to  receive  the  Holy  Communion  fasting. 
The  hours  for  marriage  in  this  country  have, 
by  an  Act  passed  in  1886,  been  extended  from 
8  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  On  the  laws  of  Celibacy 
and  Divorce  seo  under  those  heads.  The 
principal  murriaxe  ceremonies  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  heathen  customs ;  they  were : 
the  arrha,  or  espousal  gifts,  an  earnest  or  pledge 
that  marriage  shoidd  be  completed ;  the  ring, 
betokening  fidelity ;  the  dowry,  the  sum  of 
money  agreed  to  be  paid  over  to  the  bride. 
All  these  took  place  at  the  betrothal.  In  the 
Church  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  ceremony 
an  oblation,  or  offering,  was  made  by  the 
contracting  parties ;  the  benediction  is  given 
by  the  priest :  the  bride  is  veiled,  as  a  sign 
that  she  contines  herself  to  her  husband ;  the 
veil  was  in  some  Eastern  countries  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  dress  of  married  women.  In  the 
Greek  Church  tho  whole  ceremony  is  called 
44  tho  veiling " ;  while  in  the  West  it  was 
known  as  "  tho  crowning,"  from  the  custom 
of  placing  crowns  on  the  heads  of  tho  newly- 
married.  Other  ceremonies  were  tho  joining 
of  hands  and  tho  giving  of  a  kiss. 

Harriott,  Charles,  B.D.  [b.  1810,  d. 
1857],  an  Oxford  divine  of  the  Tractarian 
School.  He  was  Fellow  of  Oriel,  and  succeeded 
Newmanas  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's;  was  joint  editor 
of  tho  Library  of  the  Fathers,  and  author  of 
several  theological  treatises.  Dr.  Newman 
makes  a  very  touching  allusion  to  him  in  the 
account  of  his  joining  the  Church  of  Home. 

Marriott,  Wharton-  Booth  [*.  1825,  d. 
1871],  Assistant  Master  of  Eton  College, 
author  of  Vestiarium  Anglicanum,  a  work  ujwn 
Church  vestments ;  and  also  articles  in  Smith's 
Dictionaries  of  Christian  Biography  and  An- 
tiquities. 

Marrow  Controversy.  [Scotland, 
Church  of.] 

Marsden,  Samuel  [b.  1764,  d.  1838],  was 
brought  up  as  a  Weslevan.  but  joined  the 
Church  of  England,  and  in  1794  went  out  to 
Australia  as  Chaplain  to  the  penal  colony.  He 
applied  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for 
help,  but  did  not  obtain  it.  He  was  joined  by 
two  laymen,  William  Hill  and  John  King, 
and  tho  three  together  founded  a  mission  in 
New  Zealand. 


NHL* 


Marsh,  Herbert  \b.  1757, l\m\ 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cum 
which  he  became  Fellow  and  Lady 
Professor  of  Divinity,  was  made  Buhopof  I 
daft  in  1816,  and  of  Peterborough 
Bishop  Marsh  revived  the  ruridecanal< 
his  diocese,  and  rendered  it  very  urfrii  I 
conferences  in  which  both  laymen  audi 
take  part,  and  of  which  the  bishop  is  tki| 
sident.     This  may  be  said  to  hetheoigai 
Diocesan  Conferences,  which  at  th* 
time  are  exerting  so  considerable  an 
Bishop  Marsh's  writings,  thooghlargehri 
seded  by  later  works,  are  very  valoabltl 
two  reasons :  they  are  learned  and  oh< 
judgment ;  and  secondly,  they  direct  Am 
towards  a  better  criticism  than  bad    " 
prevailed.    They  are :  The  Authtntrtjjl 
Five  Books  of  Moses  ;  Lectures  o*  tkt 
eism  and  Interpretation  of  the  BMt;  h 
tion  to  the  New  Testament;  and  a: 
of  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  Set 
ment.     One  act  of  the  Bishop  expotadfal 
severe  criticism.    He  was  a  detennmid  i 
nent  of  Calvinism,  and  he  drew  npai 
tost  questions  to  be  put  to  a  candidate  fet 
ministry,  for  which  Sydney  Smith 
him  vehemently  in  the  Edinburgh  ~ 

Marshall,  Stephen,  one  of  the  &**■' 
tymnuans  [Calamy,  Edmund],  and  ooe  «^ 
most  influential  members  of  the  W*|f**i 
Assembly.  He  also  assisted  greatly  in dn*SJj 
up  a  catalogue  of  fundamental  doctrine^* 
basis  of  toleration,  and  was  made  a  Trw.  jjj 
died  in  1656,  and  was  buried  in  WidssjJJ 
Abbey,  but  his  remains  were  remold  atwj 
Restoration.  His  sermons  are  verytlofi*[ 
The  chief  are  Reformation  end  ^Jjjl 
Sacred  Panegyrics,  Of  the  Baptuisftfty*' 
Right  Understanding  of  the  T%mn.  »*! 
wrote  A  Defence  of  Infant  Btptti*. 

Marshall,   Rev.  T.  W.  M"#] 

clergyman,  and  Roman  Catholic  conygj 
1816,  d.  18771.     He  was  educated  at  W*j 
College,  Cambridge,   and   became  1***r 
Swallowcliffe,  Wilts,  but  joined  the  ■* 
Church  in  1848.     Before  doing  »**2 
a  learned  work,  Notes  on  the  Cetofc  ^\\ 
pate.     Afterwards  he  becanv  an  hf??^j 
Schools.      His  History  of  rhristm  *"m\ 
is  much  valued  by  his  co-religioniits. 

Marshman,  Joshua  [*.  1  "&  *  * 
a  great  missionary,  was  a  fiaptist  '■JJV 
twenty-sixth  year  he  was  a^^^L 
came  a  schoolmaster,  and  in  1799  *■** 
India  with  Mr.  Ward,  his  wife,  tndt*0*"^! 
and  joined  William  Carey  TCaest,  WntfJ 
at  Serampore.     Here  he  labonred  for  **f| 
forty  years.    In  1800  he  and  Mr*.  Maflffl 
opened  two  boarding  schools,  the  pww*j 
which  amounted  to  £1,000  per  atnv»* 
afterwards  to  £2.000.     He  devoted  this. 
ever,  to  the  support  of  the  misa<*. 
only  £200  hiro*«df.     With  the  help  a* 


%\ 


,  ha  opened  a  college  for  the  inst 
le  natives.  He  edited  native  and 
japers,  and  published  a  Chinese 
the  Bible,  and  a  key  to  the  Chinese 

[See  further  under  Missions.] 
■may,  John,  a  Benedictine  of  the 
ion  of  St.  Maur,  was  born  at  Sever 
io  diocese  of  Aire,  in  Gaacony,  a.d. 

died  in  Paris  in  1717.  He  was 
Jenedictine  at  Toulouse  in  August, 
1  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
brew,  and  Scriptural  criticism,  and 
a  new  edition  of  St.  Jcrome'ti  works 
units,  about  which  he  had  disputes 
ard  Simon  and  other  writers.  In 
9  against  Father  Pezron  he*  de- 
e  authenticity  and  chronology  of 
ew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
ihed  the  old  Latin  version  of  St. 
.  Gospel,  with  French  notes  ;  his- 
acts  to  prove  the  inspiration  of 
ical  books;  a  treatise  of  the  books 
i  Canon  ;  a  tract  for  expounding  the 
ptnre  J  St.  Jerome's  life,  and  three 
:  this  Father  translated  into  French 
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n  Marprelata  Controversy, 

1  by  the  publication,  in  1588  and 
a  series  of  seven  tracts,  purport- 
,ve  been  written  by  Martin  Mar- 
tniltaian,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
ry  Barrowe.  The  author  attacked 
ish  prelacy  with  much  wit  and 
id  the  tracts  had  a  wide  circulation, 
rise  to  a  storm  of  controversy. 

Jl,  PoFlS.      [FoPM.] 

n,  St.,  Bishop  of  Braga,  in  For- 
*i  in  the  sixth  century.  Ho  was 
annonia,  took  leave  of  hie  country 
ng,  and  travelled  into  Palestine ; 
B  made  a  voyage  into  Galicia,  where 
ted  Thoodrmirus,  an  Ariao  prince  ; 
ig  been  some  time  Abbot  of  Dumos, 
a,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Episcopal 
le  probably    died    in    580,    and    is 

in  the  Roman  Church  on  March 
mimg  his  works  are  Formula  vide 
lit  Mort&ut,  a  tract  consisting  of  a 
maxims  gathered  from  various 
hich  may  contain  some  of  Seneca's 

;  :i  rolliK-tion  of  twcnty-[ivo  canons 
iio  Eastern  Church,  etc. 
n,  St.,  Bishop  of  Tours,  was  born 
,  in  Hungary,  about  316.  While 
his  parents  removed  to  Pa  via,  where 
icated.  He  from  infancy  wished  to 
nself  to  the  Church,  though  his 
Mu  idolaters,  and  at  ten  years  of 
s  a  catechumen.     In  331  an  order 

that  all  soldiers'  sons  should  boar 


arms.  Martin's  father  was  a  military  tribune, 
and  the  saint  was  forced  to  give  up  his  hope* 
of  entering  the  Church,  and  became  a  soldier. 
He  was  baptised  and  preserved  his  innocence 
in  spite  of  the  many  temptations  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  After  several  years'  service  he 
quitted  the  camp,  and  went  to  St.  Hilary  of 
Poictiers,  who  wished  to  ordain  him  deacon, 
but,  not  being  able  to  conquer  his  humility, 
made  him  exorcist.  He  retired  into  a 
monastery  in  Milan,  and  in  360  founded  the 
first  in  France  at  Locociagum,  now  licuge. 
Here  he  is  said  to  have  wrought  many  miracles. 
In  371  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Tours.  Hero- 
sided  at  first  near  the  church,  but  afterward* 
retired  to  a  monastery  two  miles  off,  the 
famous  Abbey  of  Marmoutier,  which  belongs 
to  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur.  He  showed 
great  zeal  for  the  Church  by  overthrowing 
the  ancient  pagan  temples  in  his  diocese, 
and  erecting  churches  in  their  place.  He  died 
Nov.  11th,  397,  and  his  fame  must  have  spread 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  for  the  church  of 
San  Martino  in  Monte,  in  Rome,  existed 
within  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  and 
the  church  of  St.  Martin's,  Canterbury,  was 
dedicated  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  best  known  of  the  legends  about  St. 
Martin  is,  that  when  a  soldier  he  divided  his 
cloak  with  a  naked  beggar.  This  cloak  was 
for  long  one  of  the  most  valued  of  French 
relics,  and  was  carried  as  a  banner  in  war.  It 
is  said  that  the  word  "  chapel,"  French  chaptlit, 
is  derived  from  ''cape,"  French  ckapt,  meaning 
the  tent  in  which  St.  Martin's  cloak  was 
preserved,  and  that  "chaplain"  or  chaptiain  is 
the  person  entrusted  with  the  care  of  it. 


had  risen  to  be  head  clerk  in  a  merchant's  office. 
Henry  was  educated  at  the  Truro  Grammar- 
school,  and  was  sent  at  the  age  of  fourteen  as 
candidate  for  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Chriflti 
College,  Oxford,  which  be  just  failed  to  obtain. 
Two  years  later  ho  went  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1S01  was  Senior  Wrangler. 
The  death  of  his  father,  in  1799,  had  turned 
his  thoughts  to  religion ;  he  realised  that  the 
ili.-iiiiclion  he  had  gained  was  inadequate 
to  bring  him  happiness,  and  in  1K0'2  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  become  a  missionary,  following 


the  e 

preparing  for  Ordination  ho  employed  his 
time  as  Tutor  at  Cambridge,  where  ho  had 
been  olectod  Fellow  uf  St.  John's  College.  He 
was  ordained  in  1803,  and  became  Curate  at 
Lulwiirth  till  180">,  when  he  started  for  India 


go  to  his  appointed  station  at  Dinapora  till 
September,  in  consequence  of  a  fever  which 
attacked  him  immediately  upon  his  arrival, 
and  in  which  he  was  tended  by  other  English 
"e  was  on  the   most    cordial 
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terms  with  Carey,  who  writes  delightfully 
about  him.  His  work  during  his  missionary 
life  was  carried  on  at  Dinaporo  and  Cawnpore, 
where  he  laboured  among  the  English  soldiers 
and  residents,  preached  to  the  natives,  and 
made  for  them  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testamont,  which  was  so  highly  esteemed 
that  ho  set  about  a  translation  of  the  same 
into  Persian.  Not  satisfied  with  the  results 
he  prepared  to  take  a  journey  into  Persia  in 
order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  language,  and 
in  January,  1811,  ho  embarked  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  went  to 
Shiraz,  where  he  completed  his  translation, 
and  also  translated  the  Psalms.  Martyn  was 
welcomed  by  the  Mahometans  of  Shiraz,  and 
invited  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with  their 
chief,  which  lasted  for  a  long  time  and  pro- 
duced no  very  satisfactory  results.  He  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Tebriz,  the  residence  of 
the  English  Ambassador,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
who  treated  him  with  hospitality,  and  under- 
took the  publication  of  the  New  Testament 
translation,  which  was  completed  in  February, 
1812.  Here,  again,  Martyn  was  engaged  in 
discussions  with  Mahometan  priests,  and  this 
time  it  might  have  gono  hard  with  him  but 
for  the  protection  of  the  Ambassador.  On  his 
recovery  from  a  severe  fever,  by  which  he  was 
again  attacked  at  Tebriz,  Martyn  decided  on 
going  to  Constantinople  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land, as  his  health  did  not  permit  of  his  re- 
suming his  work  without  a  period  of  rest. 
He  also  hoped  to  induce  a  lady,  Miss  Lydia 
Grenfell,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  attached, 
to  accompany  him  back  to  India  on  his  return. 
Ho  travelled  as  far  as  Tocat  with  rapidly  de- 
creasing strength,  and  here  he  died,  in  October, 
1812,  with  none  but  strangers  to  attend  him. 
He  was  buried  at  Tocat  in  the  Armenian 
cemetery. 

Martyr. — This  word  is  Greek  for  a  "  wit- 
ness,'*  and  is  applied  by  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John  to  our  Lord,  "  Jesus  Christ  the  faithful 
witness "  [Gr.  martyr].  In  common  Chris- 
tian usage  the  word  is  confined  to  one 
who  suffers  death  by  reason  of  his  witness 
or  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
According  to  this  use  of  the  word,  the  first 
Christian  martyr  was  St.  Stephen,  and  we 
learn  by  St.  Paul's  confession  of  the  part 
which  he  took  in  persecuting  the  Chris- 
tians at  Jerusalem  [Acts  xxvi.  10]  that  there 
were  others  who  suffered  martyrdom  in 
the  persecution  which  followed  St.  Stephen's 
death.  Each  outburst  of  persecution — and 
they  were  many — added  many  noble  names  to 
the  list  of  witnesses,  and  each  Church  jealously 
preserved  the  memory  of  those,  its  sons  and 
daughters,  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear 
unto  themselves.  That  subsequent  generations 
might  be  fortified  to  bear  the  same  noble  wit- 
ness, if  called  upon  to  do  so,  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  fortitude,  steps  were  taken  to 
record   in    minute  detail   the  circumstances 


connected  with  their  trials,  the  quotum 
them,  the  answers  they  made,  and 
passed  during  their  examination,  i 
ment,  and  execution.  These  ''gesta 
were  read  during  the  time  of  Dime 
on  the  day  on  which  their  death  wu 
memorated — a    day  which   wu 
called  their  birthday,  as  the  day  on 
they  were  born  to  endless  life.   Then 
memorations  frequently  took  place  4 
tombs  of  the  martyrs.    On  these  dayi  it 
customary  for  a  sermon  to  be  praacati 
which  the  constancy  and  futofalnea  of 
martyr  was  held  up  for  the  imitation  d 
congregation.     It  would  appear  that 
after  the  Whitsun  Festival,  and, 
probably  on  the  Sunday  now  called 
Sunday,  a  festival  was  kept  incoi 
of  all  the  martyrs.     With  regard  to  the 
thus  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  martyn, 
Augustine  explains  that  they  were  "IB 
honoured    for    their   imitable  and 
examples,  not  to  be  worshipped  for  reogWj 

Martyr,  Peter,  one  of  the 
Reformers  of  the  time  of  Edward  VL, 
born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1500.  Hel 
an  Augustinian  monk,  and  acquired  a 
reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence, 
was  favourably  impressed  by  the  vorbi 
Zwinglius  and  Bucer,  and  was  at  length  r 
duced  to  embrace  the  Reformed  opinion  I 
the  arguments  of  Valdes,  a  Spanuh  lit 
Leaving  Italy  he  went  to  Switzerland, 
thence  to  Strassburg,  where  he  settled  ir  I 
time,  and  married  a  nun  who  had  bear 
Protestant.  In  1549  he  was  invited.  wh*l 
friend  Bucer,  to  England  byEdwardVL,J 
made  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford, 
his  influence  largely  contributed  to  tbei 
of  the  first  Prayer  Book,  and  the  i 
the  second.  He  died  and  was  buried  at! 
and  his  bones  were  exhumed  and  bonOj 
Mary's  reign. 

Martyrology.— A  list  of  maiyy jjH 
other  saints,  with  the  Services  connertojjPy 
them.  The  martyTologists  drew  their  ■*»**  i 
from  the  calendars  of  particular  Ch»*» 
The  original  martyrologies  are  ^.■Jj 
tiquity.  Those  reckoned  to  Engto*] 
Jerome  are  spurious.  Bede,  in  the  begai^ 
of  the  eighth  century,  compiled  two* 
ologies,  one  in  prose  and  another  n 
but  that  which  goes  under  his  nainefrinij 
later  additions.  Floras,  the  deacon  of  I  "- 
living  in  the  ninth  century,  enlarged 
martyrology,  and  put  it  almost  in  the  cfl 
it  is  at  present.  Valdebertus,  a  monk  « 
diocese  of  Treves,  living  in  the  middle*' 
ninth  century,  wrote  a  martyrology  i» ir 
extracted  from  Bede  and  Floral,  ad 
inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
Spieilegium.  About  the  same  tune 
Maurus,  Archbishop  of  Mentx,  die* 
martyrology,  published  by  Caniansiatki 
tome  of  hiaAntiqu*  Lectio**;  after  the»< 
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nna,  compiled  a  new  martyr- 
as  travelling  in  Italy;  for, 
eto  Ravenna,  a.d.  857,  he  saw 
t  of  an  ancient  martyrology 
ought  thither  from  Aquileia. 
k  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres, 
nd  more  correct  martyrology 
-mentioned;   and  dedicated 

Bald,  a.d.  870.  This  per- 
ell  received,  and  began  to 
i  the  offices  of  the  Western 
s  probable  that  the  See  of 
it.      At    the   end    of   this 

beginning  of  the  next, 
the  Stammerer,  a  monk  of 
rail,  in  Switzerland,  drew  up 
Dgy  upon  Ado's  materials. 
,  published  by  Canisius,  had 
ess  with  that  of  Usuardus. 
id  monasteries  which  used 

great  many  alterations  or 
ind  this  occasioned  a  vast 
at  martyrologies  during  the 
idred  years.  The  moderns, 
m  the  defects  of  the  old 
i piled  new  ones.  Augustinus 
»,  began  this  reform  in  the 

After  him,  Francis  Maruil, 
.  Abbot  of  Messina,  in  Sicily, 
alogy,  in  which  he  entirely 
is' s  text.  John  Van  der 
>y  the  name  of  Molanus,  a 
n,  restored  it  through  two 
aerations  and  very  learned 
ne  time  Galesinus,  Apostolic 
w  up  a  martyrology  and 
regory  XIIT.;  but  this  was 
Rome.  Baronius's  martyr- 
me  time  after,  with  notes, 
2d,  had  the  approbation  of 
ltus,  and  has  since  passed 
nartyrology  of  the  Roman 
een  several  times  corrected. 
.  Canon  of  Notre  Dame 
?d  the  text  of  the  Roman 
French,  with  notes  upon  it, 
led  a.d.  1709. 

ferent  narratives  in  some 
i  the  want  of  proofs  with 
we   may   say   generally: — 

the  early  ages  of  the 
ere  some  memoirs  either 
olated  by  the  heretics.  Of 
»  greatest  part  of  the  lives 
2.  Notwithstanding  the 
ins  had  been  careful  in 
nuine  acts  of  the  martyrs 
ns,  and  in  the  calamities 
when  the  Goths,  Vandals, 

Western  Empire,  yet  the 
sse  narratives  perished  in  the 
larity  of  following  centuries; 
nother  misfortune,  new  re- 
up  from  counterfeit  records, 
•eties  made  deletions  and 
i  remains.    4.  In  the  eighth 


and  succeeding  centuries  several  writers,  both 
of  tho  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  compiled  acts 
of  the  martyrs  and  saints'  lives  as  their  fancy 
directed  them,  which  afterwards  crept  into 
the  offices  of  the  Church.  Simeon  Metapnrastes, 
a  Greek  author  of  the  ninth  century,  was 
somewhat  noted  for  this.  6.  Other  writers, 
who  had  no  gift  for  discrimination,  threw 
all  sorts  of  legendary  romances  into  the  lives 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  without  examining 
whether  they  had  even  an  air  of  probability 
about  them.  6.  Those  in  latter  centuries  who 
wrote  lives  of  martyrs  and  saints,  though 
they  were  not  without  capacity,  yet,  through 
want  of  courage  to  contradict  received  opinions, 
made  use  of  this  fabulous  stuff,  and  passed 
counterfeit  coin  for  sterling.  Bollandus,  and 
those  that  came  after  him,  exercised  a  little 
more  judgment,  but  undoubtedly  have  inserted 
*  many  spurious  pieces  in  their  collection. 

The  martyrology  is  read  in  monastic  houses 
at  Rome,  and  is  followed  by  the  versiele, 
"  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  saints." 

Maruthas.— A  Mesopotamia^  Bishop  who 
was  present  at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  which 
was  called  against  the  Messalians,  a.  d.  390.  He 
assisted  at  the  assembly  of  the  bishops  who 
met  at  Chalcedon  against  St.  Chrysostom; 
but,  having  discovered  the  insincerity  and 
passion  of  this  Bishop's  enemies,  he  went  over 
to  his  party.  It  appears  by  one  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom's  epistles  that  they  held  a  correspond- 
ence, that  Maruthas  was  imprisoned,  and 
that  St.  Chrysostom  solicited  his  discharge. 
Maruthas  was  sent  Ambassador  by  the  Em- 
peror Arcadius  to  Isdegerdes,  King  of  Persia, 
who  gave  him  an  honourable  reception,  and 
permitted  him  to  build  as  many  churches  in 
his  dominions  as  he  had  occasion  for.  This 
prelate  was  very  successful  in  propagating 
Christianity  in  Persia.  Socrates,  the  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  reports  that  nothing  but 
death  prevented  Isdegerdes  from  declaring 
himself  a  Christian.  The  date  of  Maruthas' s 
death  is  unknown ;  but  he  is  commemorated 
Dec.  4th.  He  was  author  of  The  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs  who  suffered  in  Sapor's  Persecution; 
Odes  in  their  Honour  ;  a  History  of  the  Council 
of  Nice  ;  a  Syrian  Liturgy  ;  and  Commentaries 
on  the  Gospels. 

Masorites   or    Xasoretes.  —  The 

name  given  to  the  Rabbis  who  made  it 
their  special  work  to  correct  the  faults 
which  had  crept  into  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  during  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  to  prevent,  for  the  future,  its  being 
corrupted  by  any  alteration.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  Masora,  i.e.  "  tradition,"  or  from 
Massorahy  "  to  bind/'  They  first  separated  the 
apocryphal  from  the  canonical  books;  and 
divided  the  latter  into  twenty-two  books, 
being  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet ;  they  then  divided  each  book  into 
sections  and  verses.      They  counted  all  the 
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words  and  letters  of  each  section;  and  be- 
cause there  were  words  which  were  to  be 
read  otherwise  than  they  were  written,  and 
which  contained  more  or  less  letters  than 
those  that  were  to  be  pronounced,  they  made 
marginal  notes,  called  Cetib,  the  manner  of 
writing,  and  Keri,  the  manner  of  reading. 
They  observed  likewise  the  anomaly  or  irre- 
gularity of  several  words,  as  to  the  vowels  or 
accents.  It  is  said  that  they  were  the  in- 
ventors of  those  points  which  serve  instead  of 
vowels.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  time  the  Masorah  was  written,  but 
it  was  probably  not  all  accomplished  in  one 
century;  but  was  finished  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century.  There  were  several  edi- 
tions, varying  considerably,  but  the  received 
and  authoritative  text  is  that  of  Jacob  ben- 
Chajim  ibn  Adonijah,  who  carefully  sifted 
and  arranged  the  previous  works  on  the  sub- 
ject It  was  published  in  1524.  A  very 
interesting  account  of  the  Masoretic  writings 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Ginsburg. 


I. — A  word  derived  from  the  phrase, 
Its  missa  est,  used  in  the  Latin  Church  to 
signify  that  the  service  was  over,  and  the 
congregation  might  leave.  From  this  use 
the  word  came  to  denote  any  Church  service ; 
e.g.,  missa  eatechumenorum,  the  service  at 
which  the  catechumens  were  allowed  to  be 
present ;  missa  Jidelium,  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
at  which  the  faithful  only  attended ;  vesper- 
tinalis  missa,  evening  prayer.  Subsequently 
it  was  applied  only  to  the  Communion  Service, 
which  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Mass.  [For  The  Mass  of  the  Presaneti/ied,  see 
Good  Friday.] 

Mass  Priests  are  priests  specially  ap- 
pointed to  say  masses  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead  in  chantries  or  at  particular  altars. 
They  were  formerly  Secular  priests,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Regulars. 

Massillon,  Jean  Baptists,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  French  preachers,  was  born 
at  Hyeres,  in  Provence,  1663.  He  early 
entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory ;  but 
his  father,  wishing  that  his  son  should  succeed 
him  as  a  notary,  withdrew  him  before  he  had 
completed  his  studies.  Massillon,  however, 
gained  permission  to  return  to  the  college 
in  1681,  and  began  to  study  theology,  and 
then  to  teach  it  in  the  diocese  of  Meaux.  His 
first  attempt  in  the  pulpit  was  at  Vienne,  where 
he  preached  a  funeral  oration  over  M.  Yillars, 
the  Archbishop,  which  was  so  successful  that 
he  was  called  to  Paris,  and  gave  a  course  of 
ecclesiastical  conferences  in  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Magloire,  which  established  his  reputa- 
tion. Here  he  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
Bourdaloue,  whom  he  did  not  take  for  his 
model,  but  who  had  great  influence  over 
him.  Massillon  did  not  use  any  of  the  de- 
clamatory or  theatrical  action  which  was 
then  so  popular  in  France,  but  supplied  its 


place  by  great  earnestness  and  ion 
ness  of  look  and  manner.  He  pm 
Advent  course  of  sermons  at  Vem 
fore  Louis  XIV.,  who,  it  is  Slid,  v 
"  that  when  he  heard  other  great  p 
he  felt  satisfied  with  them,  bit  i 
heard  Massillon  he  felt  dinwtuififfd  v 
self."  He  again  preached  at  Yen 
Lent,  1704,  and  the  King  expreeari 
proval,  but  for  some  unknown  rem 
invited  him  again.  In  1709  he  ' 
a  funeral  oration  over  the  Prince  di 
which  was  considered  at  the  time  <■ 
greatest  triumphs  of  oratory,  but  whi 
publication,  was  severely  criticised,  j 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  Massillon  vis, 
chosen  Bishop  of  Clermont,  and  in  1 
year  was  appointed  Lent  preacha 
Louis  XV.,  on  which  occasion  he  e 
the  celebrated  set  of  ten  sermons 
Le  Petit  Careme.  In  1719  he  was  en 
to  his  bishopric,  and  was  elected  a  m 
the  Academy.  In  1723  he  prod 
funeral  oration  of  the  Duchess  of  On 
last  public  discourse  in  Paris ;  and  n 
time  gave  himself  up  to  the  slot 
diocese,  where  he  was  beloved  for  ki 
and  gentleness.  He  put  a  stop  tot 
oorous  processions  which  took  phe 
and  to  other  superstitious  customs, 
of  apoplexy  in  1742,  at  the  age  of  1 
His  works,  consisting  chiefly  of  sen 
conferences,  were  collected  and  potf 
his  nephew,  in  1745  and  1746. 

Vassuurberd,  Frakcib  Ciai 
Anglican  Church  writer  [s.  1800,  4 
educated  at  Magdalen  College,  OxfoH 
he  took  his  degree  in  1822,  became  l 
South  Ormsby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1821, 
mained  there  till  his  death.  He  i 
appointed  Prebendary  of  Lincoln  in  U 
Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  in  1M 
aimed  at  restoring  the  power  of  Con 
and  made  untiring  efforts  in  the  ctti 
most  important  of  his  literary  worto ' 
History  of  the  English  Rcforwutw^f 
in  1857.  He  also  wrote  lectnni 
Prayer  Book,  and  a  number  of  nogs 
phlets. 

Vaster  of  the  Sacred  Pill 

dignity  conferred  by  the  Romta  0l 
believed  to  have  been  first  held  by  Stl 
Originally  the  holder  of  this  office ' 
quired  to  take  charge  of  the  tand 
Pope's  palace  and  the  attendant*  4 
and  to  instruct  them  in  religions  mittJ 
duties  have  now  been  extended,  fl! 
the  right  of  appointing  ecclesiastkH 
before  the  Pope  on  important  ooflS 
conferring  degrees  in  philosophy  S 
logy,  and  of  controlling  the  pwfll 
books  in  Rome. 

Vaster  of  the  Sentenoas.- 

given  to  Peter  Lombard  [Losaut) 
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of  the  Sentences — that  is,  a  col- 
bences  or  passages  taken  from 
le  Fathers,  bearing  on  the  fun- 
ines  of  the  Church. 


i. — As  the  word  implies,  Ma- 

merely  with  matter,  with  that 
i  appreciate  with  our  senses. 

it,  nothing  at  all  exists  but 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  separate 
snce.  There  is  no  God  and  no 
which  can  hold  communion 
le  is  required,  since  God  is  non- 
erialism  is  the  basis,  in  one 
or  nearly  all  forms  of  unbelief. 

denies  that  there  is  a  God, 
stery  of  our  own  being  and  of 
ind  us  has  to  be  explained  by 

Pantheism  regards  God  as  a 
ating  principle  or  impersonal 
>rld;  God  and  Nature  become 
e  ideas ;  matter  is  merged  into 
d  of  materialism  has  to  explain 
egat  matter  and  life.  Deism, 
lationalitm  admit  that  God 
rid,  but  that,  having  once  done 

no  further  part  in  its  govern- 
es  it  to  be  regulated  by  fixed 
ficulty  of  the  origin  of  life  and 
got  over,  but  a  phase  of  Mate- 
be  called  in  to  explain  how  the 
i  without  a  Divine  Ruler.  So 
vist  makes  a  clean  sweep  even 
f  God,  ascribing  it  merely  to 
ing,  and  he,  too,  has  only  matter 
nth.  [Atheism,  Pantheism, 
rviSM.]  Materialism  merges 
*,  and  its  creed  is,  "  There  is 
itter." 

of  Materialism  is  a  long  one. 
le  whole  history  of  mankind, 
tlook  to  which  it  leads  is  before 
s  of  the  "  Preacher,"  "  Vanity 
L  is  vanity."  It  seems  to  have 
le  Chinese  Empire  early  in  the 
before  Christ,  and  earlier  still 
emocritus,  b.c.  460,  first  pro- 
atomic  theory,"  still  held,  with 

by  Materialists  at  the  present 
ht  that  matter  is  eternal,  that 
ainute  atoms  incapable  of  di vi- 
es between  them.  He  derived 
he  finest  fire  atoms.  Epicurus, 
itained  that  much  of  the  un- 
degradation  of  mankind  arose 
h  dread  which  they  entertained 
and  wrath  of  the  gods  in  this 
ieathu  To  remove  these  fears 
t  the  gods  dwelt  in  sublime 
nd  were  indifferent  to  the  world 
tants,  and  he  sought  to  show 
ial  universe  was  not  created  by 
that  all  the  objects  in  it  were 

union  of  elementary  atoms, 
.ted  from  all  eternity,  and  were 
mple  laws.    Lucretius,  a  Latin 


poet,  about  three  hundred  years  later,  tried 
to  popularise  and  make  these  views  attractive 
in  a  long  poem,  De  Rerum  Natura,  in  which, 
whilst  he  apostrophised  the  gods,  he  yet  sought 
to  free  his  countrymen  from  the  tyranny  of 
their  religious  beliefs.  He  begins  .with  the 
axiom  that  nothing  can  be  produced  from 
nothing,  and  that  nothing  can  be  reduced  to 
nothing,  and  then  goes  on  to  define  the  ulti- 
mate atoms,  infinite  in  number,  which,  toge- 
ther with  vacant  space,  infinite  in  extent, 
constitute  the  universe.  Generally  speaking, 
these  principles  are  maintained  by  modern 
Materialistic  writers.  Sir  W.  Thomson, 
however,  holds  that  the  primary  substance  is 
a  perfect  fluid  which  fills  all  space,  atoms 
being  only  the  rotating  portions  of  this  fluid. 
These  atoms  are,  however,  only  objects  of 
faith  to  the  Materialist,  for  they  have  never 
been  seen.  Lucretius  endowed  atoms  with 
the  power  of  motion  and  of  free  will,  and  thus 
he  endeavoured  to  show  how  they  came  toge- 
ther to  make  a  beginning  of  organised  nature; 
whilst  Materialists  of  the  present  day  deny 
the  power  of  motion  to  atoms  and,  of  course, 
of  free  will.  Man,  they  say,  is  a  Necessitarian, 
he  has  no  free  will,  since  all  his  passions  and 
thoughts  are  mere  functions  of  organised  sub- 
stance. 

During  the  long  conflict  between  Christ- 
ianity and  Paganism,  Materialism,  as  a  philo- 
sophy, passed  out  of  sight,  but  again  came 
into  power  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, when  "  There  is  no  God  in  heaven,  no 
soul  in  man,  no  future  life "  was  the  creed 
of  many  of  the  rulers  of  the  French  people. 
Modern  English  Materialism  made  a  fresh 
start  with  H.  G.  Atkinson  and  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  and  at  the  present  time,  the  writings 
of  Professors  Tyndall  and  Huxley  state  the 
Materialistic  argument  in  a  powerful  as  well 
as  attractive  manner,  although  it  is  only  just 
to  say  that  these  gentlemen  do  not  call  them- 
selves Materialists,  and  indeed  deny  some  of 
the  apparently  logical  materialistic  conclusions. 

Origin  of  the  Universe  according  to  Material- 
ists.— Allowing  the  existence  of  atoms,  Mate- 
rialists now  rely  on  the  law  of  gravitation  to 
explain  the  movements  of  atoms  whereby  they 
came  together  and  formed  the  various  kind's 
of  matter,  organised  and  unorganised,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  This  law  is  "  that 
every  body  attracts  every  other  body  with  a 
force  proportional  to  their  masses  conjointly, 
and  to  the  square  of  their  distances  apart 
inversely."  Hence,  they  say,  the  atoms  would 
come  together  of  themselves ;  but  in  order  that 
they  may  do  this,  it  has  further  to  be  assumed 
either  that  the  atoms  are  of  different  sizes, 
or  that  they  are  at  unequal  distances  apart, 
since,  if  they  were  all  equal  in  size  and 
all  equidistant,  there  could  be  no  motion, 
their  mutual  attractions  exactly  balancing 
each  other.  But  this  assumption  is  fatal 
to  the  theory,  since — matter  being  a  single 
substance,  and  hence  uniformly  divided — it 
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would  have  to  be  allowed  that  some  other 
power  had  collected  matter  into  unequal  atoms, 
or  had  set  these  at  varying  distances  apart. 
This  position  is  in  no  way  altered  by  using 
the  terms  energy  and  force.  Energy  is  denned 
by  physicists  to  be  the  power  of  doing  work ; 
force,  the  rate  at.  which  that  work  is  done. 
The  energy  which  moves  atoms  must — as 
there  is  nothing  but  matter  divided  into 
atoms — be  resident  in  them,  but  this  will  not 
help  to  explain  how  they  first  moved  together, 
since  physical  science  declares  that  energy  is 
locked  up  in  matter,  and  only  becomes  active 
in  consequence  of  some  previous  energy 
exerted,  ».<?.,  of  some  work  done  (for  example, 
the  stone  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  until  it 
has  been,  by  work,  lifted  up ;  the  spring  cannot 
recoil  until  it  has  been  first  bent).  Hence, 
to  unloose  the  pent-up  energy  of  the  atoms, 
to  convert  what  is  called  potential  into  actual 
energy,  there  would  be  wanted  the  exercise 
of  some  previous  energy  altogether  outside 
matter,  and  therefore  unknown  to  Mate- 
rialists. Materialism,  then,  fails  to  explain 
how  the  universe  was  first  formed,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  go  back  for  an  explanation 
of  this  to  some  great  First  Cause — in  short,  to 
God.  Supposing,  however,  the  difficulty  of 
starting  the  universe  to  be  surmounted,  Mate- 
rialists then  make  great  strides  with  the  help 
of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  since,  to  a  large 
extent,  they  are  treading  on  firm  and  sure 
ground ;  but  again  they  break  down  when  they 
try  to  explain,  by  its  means,  man's  spirit  and 
intellect,  and  moral  sense.     [Evolution.] 

There  remains  to  be  discussed  the  origin  of 
life.  How  does  Materialism  explain  this  P 
Living  things,  whether  plants  or  animals, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  feed,  grow, 
and  reproduce  themselves :  these  are  the  signs 
of  life.  Besides  living  things,  there  are  the 
various  lifeless  substances  making  up  the  soil, 
and  the  air  and  water.  Where  is  the  point 
of  contact  between  living  and  non-living 
things  ?  It  has  been  discovered  that  plants 
have  the  power  of  taking  up  the  various  con- 
stituents of  soil,  water,  and  air,  and  converting 
them  into  living  matter — in  short,  of  feeding 
upon  them ;  whilst  animals  can  only  feed  upon 
living  matter,  or  that  which  has  once  lived — 
on  plants  or  other  animals.  Hence  we 
have  non-living  matter  converted  into  living 
matter,  but  only  by  a  living  agent.  Is  there  any 
evidence  to  prove  that  any  form  of  life  can 
be  developed  out  of  matter  without  life? 
Professors  Tyndall  and  Huxley  admit  that 
thev  cannot  point  to  any  proof  that  life  can 
be  developed,  except  from  previous  life.  Life 
can  only  be  produced  from  some  living  germ. 
Here  again  the  Materialist  theory  breaks 
down ;  it  fails  altogether  to  explain  the  origin 
of  life. 

Materialism  necessarily  dispenses  with  Reli- 
gion ;  it  denies  the  existence  of  God,  of  the 
soul,  of  a  future  life ;  hence  prayer  and  worship 
have  no  meaning.      It  likewise  undermines 


the  basis  of  Morals.  Man,  being  < 
plicated  aggregation  of  atom 
governed  by  physical  laws,  is  altoj 
sponsible  for  his  actions.  A 
who  is  intelligent  enough  on 
conscience,  no  sense  of  sin,  no  id 
or  wrong.  Harriet  Martineau  si 
we  have  finally  dismissed  all  not 
jection  to  a  superior  lawless  will,  i 
plexing  notions  of  sin  and  respooi 
.  .  the  relief  is  like  that  of  conn 
cave  full  of  painted  shadows  not 
sky."  Another  Materialist,  Yog 
pressed  himself  with  great  jriaimu 
will  does  not  exist,  neither  does  i 
bility  or  responsibility,  such  as  m 
justice,  and  Heaven  knows  what 
impose  upon  us.  At  no  moment 
own  masters  any  more  than  we  oa 
to  the  secretion  of  our  kidneys.  U 
cannot  govern  itself;  it  is  gorer 
law  of  its  material  combination.  1 
ible  to  demonstrate  the  adani 
punishment."  Such  is  Matemlisi 
its  logical  conclusions.  Many  Hit* 
vastly  better  than  this  creed.  B 
be  a  mistake  to  attribute  their  d 
their  Materialism.  It  is  due  nib 
training,  and  to  the  silent  mfloa 
turies  of  Christian  habits  and  In 
the  society  amongst  which  thev  1 
are  unknowing  witnesses  to  the  lift 
of  Christianity,  which  compels  the 
its  high  moral  standard. 

Mather  Pamily.-Thii  fa 

brated  in  the  history  of  religion  b 
begins  with  Richard  Mather,  bom 
shire  in  1596.  He  was  ordiiM 
English  Church,  but,  being  sob 
Puritanism,  went  to  New  Knglssi 
and  founded  a  congregation  at  Dos 
that  State,  which  he  kept  till  hiided 
He  left  six  sons,  four  of  whom  folio* 
fession,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Incm 

President  of  Harvard  College  ad 
most  religious  writer  of  his  time.  (  B 
Maria  Cotton,  the  daughter  of  hM 
and  became  the  father  of  Cottoal 
1667,  d.  1729],  the  most  renownedoU 
a  great  preacher,  a  zealous  pastor,* 
thropist.  He  printed  382  works,  I 
folio,  and  left  many  in  inanascrifi 
has,  however,  come  down  to  us  aaM 
his  folly  than  through  his  good  sal 
were  conspicuous.  He  wrote,  in  H 
against  witchcraft,  in  which  he  fc 
witches  were  possessed  with  dead  I 
languages,  that  they  had  leannij 
the  devil,  and  merited  the  hesni 
ments.  He  was  thereby  the  etfJl 
innocent  blood  being  shed,  and  as) 
later  that  he  "  had  gone  too  ia£ 
be  remembered  that  other  good  M 
above  a  like  superstition ;  among 
Matthew  Hale.    Franklin  speaks  1 
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i  to  do  good.  His  son,  Samuel, 
the  pastor  of  a  congregation  at 
t  was  not  a  large  one,  and  died 

Theobald,  the  apostle  of 
i  Ireland,  was  born  at  Thomas- 
>erary,  1790.  His  father  died 
tdren  were  young,  and  Theo- 

by  the  Countess  of  Llandaff 
izabeth  Mathew  to  the  Aca- 
cenny,  and  thence  to  May- 
ecume  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
ch  in  1814,  and  went  to  Cork 
Capuchin  Monastery,  where  he 

influence  over  rich  and  poor 
ablished  a  society  for  visiting 
e  model  of  those  of  St.  Vincent 
le  of  his  fellow-workers  was 
in,  a  Quaker,  who  was  greatly 
the  total  abstinence  question, 
ly  imbued  Father  Mathew  with 
it  he,  on  April  10th,  1838,  joined 
,  and  from  that  time  gave  him- 
to  the  work.  His  success  was 
l  nine  months  200,000  persons, 
ants  of  Cork,  had  taken  the 
content  with  this,  he  travelled 
id,  Scotland,  and  England,  and 
s  in  America,  travelling  as  far 

He  was  almost  penniless,  as 
lis  income  had  been  a  distillery 
•other,  which  was  now  shut  up. 
eply  in  debt,  but  Her  Majesty, 

of  his  services,  gave  him  an 
M)0,  and  more  was  raised  by 
iption.  He  died  at  Queens- 
fth,  1856,  having  been  for  some 
rom  work  by  his  failing  health, 
een  put  up  to  him  in  Cork. 

,  Countess  of  Tuscany  [b.  1046, 
jhter  of  Boniface,  Marquis  of 
r  father  had  been  an  adherent  of 
Emperor  in  his  struggle  with 
changed  sides  towards  the  close 
1  was  followed  in  this  by  his 

succeeded  to  his  possessions  in 

itral  Italy  at  a  very  early  age. 

ost  strenuous  of  the  supporters 

[I.  against  Henry  IV.,  carried 

after    Gregory's    death,   and 

reputation  for  courage  and 
v  affairs.  Mathilde  was  married 
Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  and  after- 
)  Welf  of  Bavaria,  from  whom 
5d. 

The  name  given  to  the  first  of 
y  hours  of  prayer  which  were 
d  before  the  Reformation.  It 
out  daybreak.  The  name  is 
Prayer  Book  synonymous  with 

EtL 


[A.  early  in  the  thir- 
r],  supposed  by  some  to  have 
>  have  studied  in  Paris,  though 


the  fact  of  his  surname  is  the  only  founda- 
tion for  such  a  belief.  In  1217  he  entered 
the  Cluniao  monastery  at  St.  Albans.  His 
learning  gained  him  the  esteem  of  Henry  III., 
who  granted,  at  his  request,  certain  privilege? 
to  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  died  in 
1259.  His  chief  work  was  the  His  tor  ia 
Angliea  Major,  extending  from  1066  to  1259, 
the  first  part  of  which  was  copied  from  the 
Chronicle  of  Roger  of  Wendover.  It  was 
continued  after  his  death  by  another  monk 
till  1673. 

Xatthew  of  Westminster,  so  called 

because  he  was  a  Benedictine  in  the  monastery 
of  that  city.  He  is  surnamed  Florxlegus,  be- 
cause he  entitled  his  history  Flore*  His  tori- 
arum.  He  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century; 
little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  His 
history  is  divided  into  three  books.  The  first 
treats  of  the  chief  events  from  the  time  of 
the  Creation  till  our  Saviour's  birth  ;  the 
second  carries  down  the  history  to  William 
the  Conqueror;  and  the  third  reaches  from 
the  Norman  Conquest  till  the  death  of 
Edward  I.,  in  whose  time  he  lived.  He  also 
wrote  a  chronicle  of  his  own  monastery. 

Xaundy  Thursday.    [Holt  Wbbx.] 

1 

Xanr,  St.,  a  Congregation  of  the  Order 
of  Benedictines  in  France.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  this  order  had  sunk  very  low,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  at- 
tempts were  made  to  revive  it.  Didier  de  la 
Cour  established  in  Lorraine  the  austere 
branch  of  St.  Vanne,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
unite  to  it  all  the  Benedictine  monasteries  of 
France.  But,  instead,  a  monk  of  St.  Vanne, 
named  Dom  Benard,  was  charged  by  Louis 
XIII.,  in  1618,  to  establish  a  new  order,  and 
this  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.  in 
1621.  It  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of 
St.  Maur.  The  Order  was  divided  into  sixteen 
provinces,  each  of  which  had  about  twenty  re- 
ligious houses.  In  Paris  the  most  celebrated 
monastery  was  that  of  St.  Germain -des-Pres, 
but  there  were  also  those  of  St.  Denis  and 
of  the  Blancs  Manteaux.  There  was  also  the 
monastery  of  St  Remigius,  at  Rheims,  Mar- 
moutier,  etc.  The  monks,  besides  following 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  had  particular 
statutes  and  constitutions ;  they  had  a  Supe- 
rior-General, who  was  elected  for  life,  and 
assistants  and  visitors,  and  they  held  a  general 
chapter  every  three  years.  They  made,  in 
addition  to  their  religious  vows,  a  particular 
profession  of  learning,  and  had  seminaries  in 
each  province  for  the  education  of  the  young. 
What  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  has  done 
for  history  cannot  be  overestimated.  To 
them  we  owe  all  the  Benedictine  editions  of 
the  Fathers.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  works  they  have  produced,  but  among 
the  more  important  are  the  Oallia  Christiana, 
the  Hxstoxre  Litteraire  de  la  France,  the  Art  de 
Verifier  lee  Dates,  the  Annals  of  the  JSetudtctme 
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Order,  and  Lives  of  Benedictine  Saints.  These 
two  last  were  written  by  Mabillon ;  other 
celebrated  writers  are  Martene,  Tassin,  Mont- 
faucon,  etc.  The  Congregation  was  sup- 
pressed in  1792. 

Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxony  [b.  1621, 
d.  1553].  Under  the  teaching  of  his  father 
he  had  embraced  the  Reformation  and  signed 
the  Articles  of  Smalcald ;  but  being  ambitious, 
and  dosirous  of  gaining  favour  with  Charles 
V.  at  the  Diet  of %  Ratisbon,  in  1546, 
he  made  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Emperor 
against  his  uncle,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  two  principal 
Protestant  princes,  and  invaded  his  uncle's 
dominions  whilst  ho  was  away  fighting  against 
the  Emperor  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 
liberty.  The  Elector  hearing  this,  directed 
his  march  homeward ;  but  was  pursued  by  the 
Emperor,  and  the  two  armies  met  at  Muhlberg, 
on  the  Khino,  on  April  24th,  1547,  and  the 
Elector  was  completely  defeated,  and  taken 
prisoner.  The  Emperor  then  made  Maurice 
Elector,  in  the  room  of  his  uncle,  John 
Frederic.  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  whose 
daughter,  Agnes,  Maurice  had  married,  was 
persuaded  by  his  son-in-law  Maurice  to  submit 
to  the  Emperor,  and  by  him  was  treacherously 
kept  in  prison.  This  revolution  seemed  to  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  the  Protestant  cause,  and  at 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1548  the  Emperor 
required  of  the  Protestants  that  they  would 
leave  the  decision  of  these  religious  contests 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Council  that  was  to  meet 
at  Trent.  To  these  proposals,  Maurice,  amongst 
others,  consented ;  but  as  by  his  treaty  with 
the  Emperor  he  was  to  be  left  unfettered  in 
religious  matters,  he  refused  to  accept  the 
Interim  which  had  been  drawn  up  at  Augs- 
burg, and  held  a  conference  at  Leipzig,  headed 
by  Melanchthon,  to  modify  that  rule ;  but  even 
that  was  not  acceptable  to  his  subjects.  Mau- 
rice gave  his  consent  to  the  re-establishing  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  only  on  certain  condi- 
tions :  1.  That  the  points  of  doctrine  which 
had  been  already  decided  there  should  be  re- 
examined and  discussed  anew.  2.  That  this 
examination  should  be  made  in  presence  of  the 
Protestant  divines  or  their  deputies.  3.  That 
the  Saxon  Protestants  should  have  the  liberty 
of  voting  as  well  as  deliberating  in  the  Council. 
4.  That  the  Pope  should  not  pretend  to  pre- 
side in  that  assembly  either  in  person  or  by 
his  legates.  Maurice  had  no  intention  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  Emperor's  views;  he  only 
yielded  in  appearance  that  he  might  carry  his 
point,  and  thus  in  reality  take  the  command. 

All  the  princes  of  Europe  had  for  a  long 
time  addressed  their  united  entreaties  to  the 
Emperor  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  from  their 
imprisonment,  but  these  solicitations  had  no 
effect,  and  Maurice,  who  ardently  desired  the 
liberation  of  his  father-in-law  Philip,  deter- 
mined to  break  with  the  Emperor,  and  with 


the  utmost  secrecy  entered  intoai 
with  the  King  of  France  and  mm 
German  princes.  He  then  mans* 
head  of  a  formidable  armyagainitthf 
in  1552,  and  surprised  Chailea  at  Ii 
where  he  was  protected  by  a  men  1 
troops.  Thus  alarmed,  the  Enf 
willing  to  make  peace  on  almost  i 
tions,  and  consequently  he  shortly  i 
concluded  at  Passau  the  famooi 
pacification  with  the  Protestants* 
Treaty  of.]  He  also  promised  l 
months  to  assemble  a  Diet,  in  vhi 
tumults  and  dissensions  in  religiw 
sho  uld  be  removed.  Thus  did  the  is 
who  had  been  foremost  in  oppw 
Protestants  now  procure  for  them  I 
of  peace  and  liberty.  Maurice,  hoi 
not  live  to  see  the  happy  issue  d 
for  he  lost  his  life  in  the  following; 
a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Sn 
while  he  was  fighting  again*  i 
Brandenburg. 

Maurice,  Frederic*  Doronr 
d.  1872],  was  born  at  Normanstooeai 
toft.  His  father  was  a  Unitariai 
who  took  pupils.  They  removed  i 
Clifton,  and  then  to  Frenchay,nei 
The  religious  difficulties  of  home  * 
to  him ;  dissatisfied  with  the  father** 
for  a  while  they  all  became  Gdvinka. 
his  mother  became  a  Baptist,  and  hi 
being  first  strongly  influenced  by  1 
ism,  went  into  different  forms  ox  h 
some  of  them  finally  joined  tin 
Anxious  to  escape  the  difficultis 
position,  Frederick  Maurice  chow  i 
his  profession,  and  in  October,  1823, < 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Be» 
acquaintance  with  Sterling  and  Jd 
who  had  a  marked  influence  on  k 
passed  his  LL.B.  examination,  tab 
class ;  but  left  college  without  a  I 
he  was  unable  on  conscientiotf  g> 
this  time  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-ai* 
of  the  Church  of  England.  On  kaw 
bridge  he  began  working  inLondj^ 
the  bar  or  as  a  conveyancer,  *» 
for  the  Westminster  Review,  h 
became  editor  of  the  Athene** 
year  he  felt  a  growing  incUnatioii 
Church  of  England  and  take  holy* 
at  length,  towards  the  close  of  I W 
himself  at  Exeter  College,  Oxii 
scrupulously  anxious  to  remove  tW 
from  himself  of  subscribing  the  foB 
his  former  university,  and  dffti 
begin  afresh.  On  March  29th,  U 
baptised  as  a  member  of  the  Char 
land,  and  in  Jan.,  1833,  he  wtt< 
the  curacy  of  Bubbenhall,  in  Wl 
Here  he  remained  till  the  end  I 
undertook  the  most  important , 
life,  a  History  of  Moral  ami  , 
Philosophy.    From  the  moment  fJ 
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owth  of  his  spirit  in  Catho- 
) parent.  In  1836  he  seemed 
.h  the  Oxford  tract  writers, 
.  pamphlet,  Subscription  no 
he  liberalism  of  Hampden 
r.    Newman,  who   saw   it 

>  make  it  one  of  the  Tracts 
Maurice's  instincts  taught 

re  more  divergencies  than 
between  him  and  the  great 
)  pamphlet  was  not  included 
n  came  the  breach ;  it  arose 
t  on  baptism  (No.  67,  Tracts 
In  answer  to  it,  Maurice 

to  a  Quaker  on  Baptism, 
tters  that  followed  it,  made 
a  well-known  work,  The 
In  these  letters  Maurice 
ng  religious  newspaper  of 
d;  the  paper  retorted,  and 
vard  the  war  between  them 
ars. 

jted  Chaplain  of  Guy's  Hos- 
Professor  of  English  Litera- 

at  King's  College,  London, 
respectively.     In  the  latter 

>  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
great  name  as  a  preacher. 
'  made  a  tierce  attack  upon 
:e  of  Mr.  Ward  when  the* 
from  Oxford.  In  1847  his 
ing  the  higher  education  of 
.alled  on  to  teach,  led  to  the 
m's  College,  Harley  Street, 

the  pioneer  to  many  like 
849,  in  co-operation  with 
le  founded  the  party  known 
Socialists."  The  name  of 
ver,  caused  his  teaching  to 
i  suspicion,  the  Quarterly 
t  article  against  him,  and 
ipal  of  King's,  took  fright, 
urice  to  vindicate  himself, 
appointed  by  the  Council 
3  writings,  who  agreed  that 
hing  inconsistent  with  his 
of  Divinity  in  the  College, 
lin  in  hot  religious  contro- 
cohgical  Essays,  published 
fly  addressed  to  Unitarians, 
»  which  the  Record  declared 
t,  and  to  involve  the  denial 
imeut.  The  Council  of 
■aid  of  the  force  of  public 
be  brought  against  them, 
Assays   were   of  dangerous 

>  as  dismissed  from  his  pro- 
c   sympathy    was   greatly 

is  now   generally  agreed 

misunderstood  and   mis- 

3r  some  years  he  was  under 

Churchmen  feared  to  take 

other  party  had  triumph- 

n,  and  ho  regarded  himself 

.33  beiran,  perhaps,  the  most 

on  that  he  set  un  foot— the 


Working  Men's  College,  and  here  he  gathered 
around  him  as  teachers  Messrs.  Ruskin,  T. 
Hughes,  Lowes  Dickinson,  Rossetti,  etc. 
Thus  his  time  was  as  fully  occupied  as  ever, 
and  yet  he  found  time  for  his  Sermons  on 
Sacrifice,  his  Commentary  on  the  writings  of 
St.  John,  and  the  elaborated  edition  of  his 
History  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy. 
In  1858  came  his  pamphlet  controversy  with 
Mansel  about  his  Hampton  Lectures;  Maurice 
believed  that  he  detected  in  them  an  atheist- 
ical tendency,  and  loudly  raised  his  voice 
against  them.  In  1860  he  was  appointed 
Incumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  Vere  Street,  and 
once  more  the  Record  uttered  a  loud  protest, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  some  of  the 
clergy  memorialised  Bishop  Tait  not  to  collate 
him.  This  was  in  vain,  and  the  protest,  which 
contained  no  names  of  eminence,  was  met  by 
a  counter  address  from  many  of  the  most  re- 
nowned theologians  in  England.  His  in- 
cumbency there  was  a  very  happy  one  until 
Colenso's  book  on  the  Pentateuch  appeared. 
Maurice  was  inexpressibly  shocked ;  he  had  a 
chivalrous  regard  for  Colenso,  who  had  shown 
him  great  kindness,  but  he  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  being  supposed  to  share  his 
views,  and  he  believed  that  the  resignation  of 
his  living  would  be  taken  as  a  protest  against 
them.  But  his  friends  earnestly  dissuaded 
him  from  this  step,  and  Bishop  Tait  refused 
to  accept  his  resignation.  In  1866  he  was 
elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Casuistry  or 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Cambridge,  a  post  in 
every  way  congenial  to  him.  Three  years 
later,  finding  his  health  unequal  to  the  two- 
fold duties,  he  resigned  St.  Peter's,  Vere 
Street,  and  gave  his  whole  time  to  Cambridge. 
In  1870  he  accepted  the  charge  of  the  small 
parish  of  St.  Edward,  Cambridge,  and  in  1871 
was  appointed  Whitehall  Preacher.  He  died 
in  London  on  Easter  Monday,  1872. 

Maurice  was  a  profound  thinker  and  an 
acute  critic,  but  his  influence  was  mainly  due  to 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  his  personal  character. 
He  seemed  to  those  who  knew  him  most  in- 
timately to  be  absolutely  free  from  any  taint 
of  selfishness,  pure  and  saintly  in  life  and 
conversation,  humble,  gentle,  lovable.  No 
one  who  ever  came  in  contact  with  him  for- 
got the  impression  of  his  depth  and  earnest- 
ness and  devotion  of  character.  To  his  pupils, 
when  lecturing,  he  seemed  as  one  inspired; 
the  expression  of  his  face  had  that  wonderful 
blending  of  humility  and  authority  which 
constrained  all  who  heard  him  to  listen  with  a 
reverence  they  felt  for  no  one  else.  Few 
persons  had  so  wide  an  influence  on  their 
generation  during  their  lifetime,  and  Maurice 
will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  of  thought 'in  this  century. 
His  two  most  important  works  are  his  History 
of  Philosophy  and  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Of  his 
many  volumes  of  expositions  The  Prophets  and 
Kings  of  the  Old  Testament  are  probably  the 
boat. 
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Knay,  Jean  Siffrein,  Cardinal,  in 
born  June  26th,  17*0,  at  V&iureas,in  Vonnissin. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Garde, 
at  Avignon,  and  in  1764  went  on  to  Paris, 
where  he  took  orders.  In  1772  he  preached 
an  eulogy  on  Fenelon,  which  was  highly 
approved  of,  and  was  appointed  Vicar- 
(ienerul  of  the  Bishop  of  Lorn  berg.  However, 
he  soon  returned  to  Paris,  and  delivered  two 
orations  on  Si.  Louis  and  St.  Augustine, 
which  secured  hie  popularity  as  a  preacher, 
and  he  was  then  advanced  to  the  abbacy  of 
Frenade,  and  became  also  preacher  to  King 
Louis  XVI.  In  1786  he  gained  the  benefice 
of  the  priory  of  Lioria,  and  was  elected  deputy 
of  the  Stales- General  in  1789.  Here  he 
became  a  noted  orator  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  Mirubeau. 
In  1790  the  decree  was  passed  requiring  all 
ecclesiastics  to  swear  to  uphold  the  new  con- 
stitutions. Maury  among  many  others  refused, 
on  the  gTound  that  it  was  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  and  fled  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  warmly  received  by  Pope  Pius  VI., 
and  was,  in  1794,  made  Bishop  in  pariibus  of 
Niosaa,  a  Cardinal,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Montefiascone  and  Cometo.  In  1799  he  be- 
came for  a  time  Ambassador  to  the  exiled 
Louis  XVIII.,  who  was  residing  at  Mittau  ; 
but  when  the  Roman  Church  waB  reconciled 
to  Napoleon,  Maury  wrote  him  a  letter  on 
August  22nd,  1804,  which  resulted  in  the 
Cardinal's  reconciliation  with  the  French 
Government,  and  in  May,  1806,  he  returned 
to  Paris.  He  became  a  great  favourite  with 
Napoleon,  who,  in  1810,  made  him  Archbishop 
of  Paris ;  but  a  disagreement  having  arisen 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Pope,  the  latter 
was  very  angry  when  the  Cardinal  accepted 
the  appointment.  He  was  deprived,  in  1814, 
on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and  went  to 
Home,  but  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of 
San  Angulo,  and  not  released  till  he  had  re- 
signed his  See  of  Hontufiascons,  retiring  on  a 
ponaion.  He  died  on  May  11th,  1817.  His 
principal    works   are  Jinan   tur   PJHsysMasw 


Kuunni,  St.,  was  born  at  Constantin- 
ople, in  680,  of  a  noble  family,  and  soon 
rose  to  ostoom  by  his  piety  and  learning.  He 
was  engaged  by  the  Emperor  Horailiun  to 
write  a  history  of  the  emperors ;  but  when 
his  patron  joined  the  Monnth elites,  Maximus 
retired  to  the  Monastery  of  Chrysopolis,  where 
he  soon  became  Abbot.  Observing  that 
heresy  gained  ground  in  the  East,  he  travelled 
to  Rome,  Africa,  and  other  provinces,  raising 
bis  voice  against  it.  In  6*5  he  held  a  cele- 
brated discussion  with  Pyrrhus,  who  had  been 
his  predecessor  at  Chrysopolis,  and  was  now 
Patriarch,  of  Constantinople,  but  had  adopted 
Monothelitism  and  been  driven  from  his 
episcopal  throne.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate,  Pyrrhus  abjured  his  errors  and  was 
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received  back  into  the  Church.  Tab1 
which  was  the  heaviest  blow  the  Has 
heresy  had  yet  received,  raised  tat 
tion  of  Maximus,  and  many  crowded 
suit  him.  In  649  he  was  the  mail  < 
the  assembling  of  the  Lateran  Sjnod  1 
Martin  I.  against  the  heresy.  In  II 
stantine  II.,  who  favoured  the  Mom 
bad  Maximus  seised,  with  the  two  k 
and  banished  into  Thrace,  when  IV 
Bishop  of  Biaiaa,  visited  then,  ml  1 
pervert  their  faith,  bnt  did  not  I 
Maximus  and  his  disciples  were  tht 
to  Constantinople,  where  their  tonf 
right  bands  were  cut  oS,  and  tier  ■ 
prisoned  in  the  castle  of  Sixain, 
Maximus  died,  Aug.  13th,  662. 

Maximus  was  one  of  the  most  roi 
writers  of  his  age.  He  WrM*  q 
Scriptures ;  .  an  ascetic  discount ;  I 
ical,  devotional,  and  polemical  trad 
dialogues  upon  the  Trinity ;  a  discsst 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church ;  lid 
mentary  upon  the  works  bearing  las  i 
Diuny sins  the  Areopagite.  Hii  ail 
interpretation  was  that  of  the  Altt 
divines,  full  of  discoveries  of  sllsjar 
Old  Testament  narratives.  Toe  ft* 
afterwards  drew  largely  from  his  vod 

May.  -This  month  is  held  bj  tk 
Catholics  to  be  specially  the  Mod 
blessed  Virgin.  Her  altars  sre  desfc 
special  hymns  sung  in  her  boooer. 
Brief  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  in  181*.  ■ 
hundred  days'  indulgence  was  grMtsi 
who  should  mark  the  season  by  ess 
communion,  and  prayer,  for  the  isM 
the  Pope,  at  this  season. 

Ma.ynooth.  College),  Cooniy  I 

Ireland.— A  Roman  Catholic  OmTbb!* 
in  1795,  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Pirlx- 
supply  the  place  of  the  French  Collssa, 
the  Irish  clergy  had  formerly  bost** 
and  which  had  been  deetrevtd  *■* 
French  Revolution.  The  original  ■• 
was  settled  by  an  annual  vote  of  0,1m 
was  continued,  in  spite  of  gnst  •If 
after  the  Union.  In  18*6  Sir  EsM 
succeeded,  with  difficulty,  in  csiryisf  ■ 
for  a  permanent  endowment  of  M 
year,  and  a  grant  of  £30,000  f*  ■ 
purposes.  By  the  Irish  Chun*  Arts' 
the  grant  ceased  after  181 1,  Sudan" 
aation  £372,331  was  approprisaaj 
College  support.  The  CousjeJJ 
students,  all  destined  for  the  pna*** 
course  lasts  over  eight  years,  "jjjj 
are  devoted  to  classics,  two  to  fnM_ 
four  to  Hebrew  and  Irish.  Scripts!*' 
Canon  Law,  and  Church  history.  1*" 
students,  250  in  number,  nea*B 
nually.  The  College  is  posses*  * 
estates  in  county  Meath,  left  by  >* 
boyne,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  ■ 
which    yield    £460    per  annuo*,  «•* 


ri-i.Es,  Cardinal  of  Meti  and 
of  France,  wag  born  of  a 
at  Piscina,  in  the  Abruzzi, 
Me  gave  early  proofs  of  hii 
eat  advances  in  learning  in 
t  studied  law  at  Alcala,  in 
return  to  Italy  he  entered 
ary  service,  and  was  enraged 
ftarberini  in  trying  to  bring 
veen  the  Princes  at  war  about 
terra  t.  The  peace  of  Queisas, 
ibutod  to  Mazarin.  Cardinal 
ned  him  highly,  as  did  also 
o,  who  procured  his  advance- 
t  of  Rome,  and  persuaded  the 
i  Vice-Lepnte  to  Avignon,  and 
dinary  to  France,  where  he 
lira  of  the  Court,  and  gained 
mis  XIII.,  who  procured  him 
from  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  in 
ichelieu's  death,  Mazarin  be- 
nt.il lor,  and  was  named  as  one 
in  the  King's  will,  so  that  he 
of  affairs  during  the  minority 
under  the  regency  of  Queen 
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ig  the  oppressed  and  pc 
tl,  who  were  jealous  of  mm, 
e  gave  rise  to  the  civil  war 
il649tol652.  lie  retired  for  a 
ither lands,  where  he  remained 
r;  of  1663.  On.  his  return  to 
drat  received  with  significant 
in  became  popular,  and  re- 
ler  puwcr.  Under  him  the 
ranee  was  much  increased 
tiona,  and  in  the  internal 
the  country  those  principles 
re  established  on  which  Louis 
Is  acted.  As  a  financier, 
r  inferior  to  Richelieu.  He 
*.  March  91h,  1661. 
Bible,  The,  bo  railed  because 
e  Mazarine  Library  in  Paris, 
ited  by  Gutenberg,  in  Mentz, 
nd  1455,  the  first  complete 
ed  in  movable  type.  There 
ist  six  copies  of  the  Mazarine 
)n  vellum,    which    are     now 

worth  £4,000  each,  one  of 
Iritish  Museum;  and  twenty- 
per,  reckoned  at  £3,000  each, 
ssion. — This  is  a  mission 
i  in  1872  by  the  Rev.  R.  W. 

Congregational  minister  at 
Lnrashirs.  The  tirat  station 
l>-llf-vill,-,  the  artisan  district, 

t  environs,  and  sixty  in  other 
in  Corsica,  and  in  Algiers. 


'  ninety- four,  containing  15,135  sittings.  There 
were  in  1881 10,441  meetings  for  adults,  attend- 
ed by  729,756  persons.  There  are,  besides 
services,  "  Socieles  Fraternolles,"  which  con. 
sist  of  a  Sunday  school,  Bible  class,  and  a 
eatechismeiBrciaeforgrown  up  people.  There 
is  also  a  juvenile  mission,  which  in  1884  held 
4,150  meetings,  attended  by  171.39a  children. 
The  income  is  derived  from  the  Foreign  Evan- 
gelisation Society,  the  Evangelical  Continental 
Society,  and  from  auxiliary  societies  in  Lon- 
don and  other  parts  of  England,  in  Scotland, 
the  United  States,  Australia,  France,  and 
Switzerland.  It  amounted  in  1884  to  £14,473 
12a.  Id.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £13,981  16s. 
lid.  The  object  of  the  mission  is  to  evan- 
gelise the  poorer  classes  of  France,  and  this 
work  has  been  wonderfully  blessed.  Tracts, 
parts  of  the  Bible,  etc.,  are  distributed  in  the 
streets,  and  simple  services  with  short  sermons 
and  many  hymns  are  regularly  hold  in  the 

;  mission  rooms.  In  April,  1884,  a  newstation 
was  opened  on  the  Boulevards  to  attract  the 
artisans,  etc.,  who  spend  their  evenings  there. 
At  St.  Etienne  there  is  a  medical  mission  con- 
nected with  the  other  work.  Much  good  was 
done  in  Marseilles  during  the  cholera,  both  in 
instructing  the  people  on  the  laws  of  health 
and  in  attending  the  sick. 

XcCB.nl,  Albxanheh  [e.  1798,  d.  1863], 
a  learned  Hebraist,  began  his  ministerial 
work  as  a  missionary  for  the  Society  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Jews.  He  was  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  and  afterwards  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  King's  College,  London,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's.  Ho  wrote  many  books 
on  Hebrew  subjects,  as: — A  Compmiion  of 
Modem  Judaism  with  thi  Stligion  of  Mnui  and 
ihr  Frophttt,  Ltclvra  on  tht  1'rophecia,  and 
the  Meuiahihip  of  Jetui. 

KcCheyne,  Robert  Mubhay  [i.  1813,  d. 

1B43],  Scottish  Pastor  and  Missionary,  began 
his  ministerial  life  at  Larbert,  Stirlingshire, 
1835,  and  next  year  was  called  to  St.  Peter's, 
Dundee,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1B38, 
his  health  giving  way, he  went  to  Palestine,  em- 
ploying his  time  by  enquiring  into  the  present 
condition  of  the  Jews.  The  published  results 
were  very  valuable  for  the  information  they 
gave  concerning  the  Holy  Land.  In  fact, 
subsequent  works,  such  as  Dr.  Robinson's, 
Dean  Stanley's,  and  Canon  Tristram's,  are  the 
carrying  on  of  what  McCbeyne  be^an. 
Returning  to  his  pariah  and  finding  it  flourish- 
ing und.T  his  locum  tnurw,  William  Bums,  he 
again  started  on  Evangelistic  enquiries,  and 
twice  visited  Ireland.  He  died  before  he  had 
reached  thirty,  but  the  publication  of  his 
Memoin  and  I/emainn  by  Bonar  was  a  revela- 
tion of  a  most  betiiitiful  and  pious  life,  and  it 
'as  become  a  rnliirious  classic,  having  gonu 
through  more  than  100  editions. 

McCxie,  Thomas,  D.D.,s  Scottish  divine 
[t.  1772.  d.  1835].  Ho  was  educated  at  Dunse, 
his  native  town,  and  at  the   University  of 
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Edinburgh.  He  was  ordained  in  1796,  and 
for  ten  years  had  an  Anti-Burgher  church 
in  Edinburgh;  but  then,  disagreeing  with 
his  fellow  -  religionists  on  some  civil  sub- 
ject, he  separated  from  them,  with  a  few 
other  ministers,  and  they  set  themselves 
forth  as  "The  Constitutional  Presbytery." 
He  wrote  a  series  of  papers  on  the  early  history 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  his  great  work 
was  the  Life  of  John  Knox,  a  work  which  did 
much  to  change  public  opinion  on  the  character 
of  the  great  Scottish  reformer,  and  procured 
for  its  author  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  his 
university.  Besides  this  he  wrote  the  Life  of 
Andrew  Melville,  History  of  the  Progress  and 
Suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  and 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain.  A  memoir 
of  him  was  written  by  his  son  Thomas,  who  is 
also  the  author  of  several  works  on  Scottish 
Church  History. 

Mcllvaine,  Charles  Pettit,  D.D., 
Bvjhop  of  Ohio,  U.S.  [b.  1799,  a\  18731.  He 
was  descended  from  an  Ayrshire  family  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1700.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1820,  became  Bishop  in  1832,  and 
by  the  end  of  his  life  had  come  to  be  acknow- 
ledged the  leader  of  the  Evangelical  party  in 
the  American  Church,  being  a  man  not  only 
of  strong  opinions,  but  of  high  ability  and 
of  pure  and  holy  character.  He  was  a  very 
able  administrator,  coming  to  his  diocese  when 
it  was  ready  to  die,  with  only  four  parishes 
and  nineteen  clergy.  When  he  died  there 
were  123  parishes  and  108  clergy.  But  he 
was  also  highly  esteemed  among  his  country- 
men for  his  wisdom,  and  when  the  affair  of 
the  Trent  in  1871  threatened  a  war  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  President 
Lincoln  sent  Bishop  Mcllvaine  to  England  on 
a  successful  mission  of  peace.  He  crossed 
the  Atlantic  many  times,  and  was  always  cord- 
ially welcomed^  in  England  by  those  who 
had  come  to  know  him.  His  preaching  was 
very  popular  with  those  who  found  in  him  a 
terse  and  vigorous  expounder  of  their  views, 
the  more  so  as  his  voice  was  singularly  powerful 
as  well  as  melodious.  His  works  comprise 
Evidences  of  Christianity  [1831],  Oxford  Divi- 
nity Compared  with  that  of  the  Romish  and 
Anglican  Churches  [1841],  The  True  Temple,  or 
Holy  Catholic  Church  [1860],  and  many 
sermons  and  charges. 


of  Grace. — The  sacraments  and 
other  ordinances  of  the  Church  through  which 
grace  is  conveyed  to  faithful  souls.  Mainly 
they  are  threefold — the  Sacraments,  the  Word 
preached  and  read,  and  Prayer.  In  the 
formularies  of  the  Anglican  Church  their 
efficacy  is  declared  to  depend  on  the  faith 
of  the  recipient,  which  seems  directed  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  that  the 
aro  valid  because  of  the  Opus  Opb&atum 


t  tney 
[q.v.j. 


Mechitarists. — A  congregation  of  Ar- 
menian Christians  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 


who  reside  in  a  convent  on  the  island 
Lazzaro,  close  to  Venice,  and  whet 
work  is  the  printing  of  Armenian 
literature,  with  the  object  of  inatnd 
scattered  members  of  their  nation.  Tl 
their  name  from  Mechitar,  an  Aimeaa 
at  Si  was,  or  Sebaste,  in  1 676.  He  wuc 
priest  in  1699,  and  in  1701  formed  stC 
tinople  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  is 
the  moral  and  rdigious  education  of  k 
trymen,  and  of  effecting  a  union  beti 
Armenian  and  Roman  Catholic  (3 
Meeting  with  much  opposition,  he  m 
Modon  in  the  Morea,  and  here  he  « 
his  work  for  fourteen  years;  bat  i 
1715,  that  part  of  Greece  fell  under ' 
rule,  he  removed  to  Venice,  where  ti 
of  San  Lazzaro  was  assigned  to  k 
where  he  built  his  convent  He  dk 
in  1749.  Branches  of  this  Society! 
found  in  Vienna  and  Trieste,  tod 
France.  Mechitar  published  t  c 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  A 
tongue ;  and  his  pupils  have  followed  1 
example  by  rendering  good  Europei 
into  Armenian,  while  they  have  too  I 
ised  the  Western  world  with  Ansa 
other  Oriental  literature. 

Medardus,  St.,  Bishop  of  Noy 
born  at  Salency,  in  Picardy,  in  the  a 
the  fifth  century.  His  first  See  waaYi 
that  being  laid  in  ruins  by  the  btrk* 
removed  it  to  Noyon.  On  the  detth< 
therius,  Bishop  of  Tournay,  Medeij 
chosen  by  the  people  to  succeed  hi 
hesitated,  saying  it  was  unlawful 
man  to  hold  two  bishoprics ;  bat  ft 
the  Metropolitan,  and  all  the  snifragai 
applying  to  the  Pope,  laid  before  1 
necessity  of  placing  St  Medardtf 
bishopric  in  order  that  he  might  net 
idolatry  which  still  remained  input 
diocese.  The  Pope  complied  with  the 
and  the  bishoprics  remained  united  a 
Little  more  is  known  of  the  fiitkof 
that  when  Queen  Badegund  fled  from! 
band,  he  made  her  a  deaconess  it  k 
ment  entreaties.  Many  miracles  M 
of  him,  and  it  is  also  related  that  i 
Bishop  was  dying,  King  Cloture  CI 
begged  his  blessing  and  absolution,  i 
one  of  the  bearers  at  his  burial  at  Csl 
Soissons,  and  began  a  church  and  ■ 
to  his  memory,  which  were  couiptett 
son  Sigibert.  Medardus  is  ooavsH 
June  9th. 

Mede,  Joseph,  was  born  in  B 
Essex,  in  1586.  He  was  admitted  I 
College,  Cambridge,  1602,  what! 
great  proficiency  in  learning.  Hi 
some  time  inclined  towards  PyrA 
got  over  his  difficulties,  and  gaini 
tation  of  an  exact  logician  and  fl 
a  good  mathematician,  an  exoelkafc 
a  considerable  linguist  and  phikel 
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in  history  and  chronology.  His 
c  was  a  Latin  tract,  Be  Sanetitate 
which  so  pleased  Bishop  Andrewes 
nvitod  the  author  into  his  family. 
,  however,  was  refused.  Mede  then 
Chaldean  and  the  Egyptian  hiero- 

hoping  they  might  resemble  the 
of  the  prophets.  He  died  at  Cam- 
1638.  His  best  known  work  is  the 
*e*lyptica,  which  was  translated  by 
If  ore.  It  was  very  highly  esteemed ; 
Id  the  "  contuistic "  view  of  apo- 
.  prophecies — that  is,  that  they  are 
>  of  progressive  history. 

fttor. — One  who  intervenes  to  recon- 
parties  who  are  at  variance.  The 
lediation  as  a  necessity  to  salvation 
great  part  of  the  religion  of  Pagan- 
ne  name  of  "  mediator  was  given  by 
ins  to  their  god,  and  by  the  Jews  to 
ah.  It  is  a  part  of  human  conscious- 
sin  makes  a  separation  between  God 
onL.  Christ  is  the  appointed  Mediator 

about  the  reconciliation  ;  through 
e  can  man  be  brought  into  a  state  of 

and  into  a  state  of  greater  friendship 
I  than  was  possible  before  the  Fall. 

to  accomplish  this  work  of  recon- 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Mediator 

God  and  Man  in  one  person.  He 
Ian  in  order  that  He  might  be  related 
in  whose  cause  He  was  to  mediate  ; 
sdliation  should  be  made  for  sin  in 
i   nature  which    sinned;    that    the 

should  be  capable  of  obeying  the 
en  by  the  sin  of  man,  which  God 
i  do:  that  He  might  be  capable  of 

death,  since  "  without  shedding  of 
re  is  no  remission ; "  that  He  might 
an  by  sympathy,  having  experience 
ds  and  temptations ;  and  that,  being 
i  sinless,  He  might  offer  Himself 
root  to  God,  thereby  taking  away 
<f  men.  On  the  other  hand  He  must 
i  order  that  He  might  enter  into  a 
with  God.  as  no  mere  man  could  do; 

obedience  and  sufferings  might  be 
a  their  effect;  and  that  we  might 
h  confidence  in  His  mediation  as 
impossible  were  He  only  Man.  Were 
od  and  not  Man  we  could  not  ap- 
lim  with  confidence ;  were  He  Man 
3od  we  should  be  puilty  of  idolatry 
ip  Him  at  all.      His  attributes  as 

are: — 1.  He  is  the  only  Mediator. 

the  Mediator  of  men  only,  not  of 
3.  He  is  the  Mediator  for  all  men, 
xception,  and  for  all  who  died  before 
rnation  as  well  as  for  all  who  have 
nee.  4.  He  is  a  constant,  just,  and 
ediator,  and  His  mediation  is  sue- 

sation. — A  term  used  in  an  eccle- 
smse  to  denote  the  union  of  memory, 
ding,  and  will  in  private  prayer.    It 


is  distinguished  from  mental  prayer,  in  which 
the  reason  does  not  come  so  prominently  into 
use,  being  replaced  by  greater  devotion. 
Meditation  has  been  systematised  by  Loyola 
and  others  to  rules  by  which  devotion  may  be 
stimulated,  and  good  resolutions  and  desires 
formed;  and  the  practice  of  mental  prayer 
and  meditation  is  prescribed  in  the  directions 
for  the  use  of  religious  communities.  It  is 
recommended  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  though 
St.  Benedict  affirms  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
salvation. 

Meeting-house. — The  name  given  by 
many  Dissenters  to  their  place  of  worship. 
The  chief  difference  between  a  meeting-house 
and  a  church  is  that  the  former  is  not  conse- 
crated. Meeting-houses  first  arose  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662, 
when  the  ejected  ministers  met  together. 
They  were  prohibited  for  some  time  by  the 
Conventicle  Act ;  but  when  all  opposition  was 
withdrawn  the  number  of  meeting-houses  in- 
creased greatly. 

Megilloth. — In  the  Jewish  synagogue 
worship,  a  roll  containing  the  books  of  Esther, 
Ruth,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Lamenta- 
tions. 

Melanchthon,  Philip  [b.  1497,  d.  1560], 
one  of  the  principal  instruments  employed  by 
God  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  was  born 
at  Bretten,  a  village  in  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine.  His  father's  name  was  Schwarzerd, 
black  earth,  but  he  changed  it  to  its  Greek 
equivalent,  melanchthon.  He  went  to  the 
High  School  at  Pforzheim  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age, 
and  whilst  here  he  came  under  the  notice  of 
his  great  uncle,  Reuchlin,  the  celebrated 
Hebraist,  who  stimulated  him  to  a  resolute 
pursuit  of  the  highest  kind  of  learning.  In 
1509,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
became  a  student  in  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, and  took  his  B.A.  in  1611 ;  but  when  he 
applied  for  the  M.A.  he  was  refused  on  the 
score  of  his  extreme  youth,  and  he  therefore  re- 
moved to  Tubingen,  where  he  studied  civil  law, 
attended  lectures  in  medicine,  read  the  Greek 
physician  Galen,  and  made  so  considerable  a 
proficiency  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  the 
languages,  and  philosophy,  that  in  1513  he 
was  admitted  to  a  Master's  degree.  Tubingen 
is  only  ten  miles  from  Stuttgart,  the  home  of 
Reuchlin,  and  at  his  house  Melanchthon  first 
met  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  great  war 
of  intellectual  liberty  then  going  on,  and  in  a 
quiet  way  took  part  in  the  iray.  When  orily 
seventeen  he  gave  lectures  in  this  university 
on  Virgil  and  Terence.  Erasmus  thus  spoke  of 
the  rising  scholar :  "What  promise  there  is 
in  this  young  man — this  boy !  His  attain- 
ments in  both  literatures  are  equally  valuable. 
What  ingenuity  and  acumen, -what  purity- of 
language,  what  beauty  of  expression,  what  a 
memory  for  the  most  unfamiliar  things,  what 
a  wide  extent  of  reading ! "    In  1518,  through 
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the  influence  of  Reuchlin,  Duke  Frederic  of 
Saxony  made  him  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Wittenberg.  Hia  opening 
lecture  was  one  of  the  notable  events  in  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  historygpf  Europe; 
he  sketched  the  history  of  the  decline  of 
literature  and  learning,  and  indicated  the 
causes  of  their  fall ;  he  pointed  out  that  the 
classics  of  Home  and  Greece  must  be  studied* 
with  devotion  at  once  sensible  and  clear ;  that 
sacred  learning  must  be  reformed ;  the  literal 
sense  of  the  Bible  must  be  had  at  all  costs, 
and  Christ  must  be  made  the  centre  and  soul 
of  theology.  Luther  was  present  at  this 
oration;  he  had  just  begun  his  opposition  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  that  place;  Melan- 
chthon,  in  this  important  juncture,  was  there- 
fore seasonably  brought  to  his  assistance,  for 
which  he  became  eminently  qualified,  as  much 
by  the  meekness  of  his  wisdom  as  the  great- 
ness of  his  tulents.  He  soon  entered  into  all 
the  views  of  the  great  Reformer,  was  animated 
by  the  same  ardent  zeal  for  the  truth,  and 
willingly  shared  with  him  in  all  the  dangers 
and  sorrows  to  which  the  revival  of  pure 
religion  unavoidably  exposed  them.  After  the 
death  of  Luther,  indeed,  nearly  the  whole 
burden  of  the  Reformation  rested  on  him. 

In  1520  Melanchthon  gave  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  these 
were  published  by  Luther  without  his  friend's 
knowledge.  His  writings  were  manifold; 
indeed,  whenever  the  truth  needed  to  be  de- 
fended, his  pen  was  always  in  request ;  the 
University  of  Paris  having  condemned  Luther's 
doctrines,  Melanchthon  wrote  in  defence  of 
them  Advcrtm  furiosutn  Paritieniium  Loga- 
strorum  Decretum  in  1521.  Of  his  early  works 
none  was  more  deservedly  regarded  than  his 
first  attempt  to  form  a  system  of  divinity  from 
the  pure  fountain  of  Divine  truth.  He  judged 
it  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  mankind 
to  be  furnished  with  a  clear,  concise,  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  doctrines  contained 
in  the  Bible.  The  Church  of  Rome  had  de- 
serted the  Scriptures,  and  their  divinity  con- 
sisted of  detached  sentences  from  St  Augus- 
tine and  others ;  these,  together  with  some 
of  the  subtle  and  1)arren  distinctions  of  the 
Schoolmen,  formed  their  whole  system  of  theo- 
logy. Melanchthon,  by  uniting  perspicuity 
with  simplicity,  endeavoured  to  place  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  in  a  clear  and  strong  light,  and 
published  his  Theological  Commonplaces — a 
work  which  became  very  popular,  and  was 
translated  into  several  languages.  He  took 
a  very  considerable  part  in  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg.  In  1540,  when  on  a  journey, 
he  was  seized  with  dangerous  illness  at 
Weimar ;  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  once  sent 
for  Luther,  whose  distress  was  intense,  and 
also  poured  out  his  whole  soul  to  God  in  such 
earnestness  of  -supplication  that  hia  energy 
seemed  to  revive  the  apparently  dying  man, 
and  from  that  hour  he  grew  better.  He  had 
a  conference    of    three  days   with    Eck    at 


Worms  in  1541,  bat  it  wit  brokei 
the  Emperor's  command,  and  adjoa 
Ratisbon.  In  1546  Luther  died,  t 
lanchthon  preached  the  funeral  sera 
November  of  that  year  the  Unite 
Wittenberg  was  dissolved,  and  Meta 
retired  to  Zerbst  for  a  time.  la  1 
Leipzig,  he  helped  to  draw  up  the  . 
[q.v.].  He  spent  his  remaining  yean  i 
fishing  schools  throughout  the  ft 
nations,  and  in  trying  to  heal  the  da 
his  party.  These  disputes  turned  man 
two  points:  the  method  of  justified 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.  Hi 
the  strifes  of  Christiana  on  these  poo 
acute  sorrow,  and,  true  to  the  prinapk 
whole  life,  sought  without  cessation  k 
mode  of  reconciling  the  CaWuM 
Lutheran  theologies.  He  was  ceriri 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age 
Latin  with  the  freedom  of  his  natta ' 
wrote  both  in  that  language  and  in  On 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  < 
text  of  the  Old  Testament  He  died  i 
and  hope,  April  18th,  1560,  and  wn  fcf 
the  side  of  Luther  at  Wittenberg. 

Melchites  [Hob.  meicka, "akin*" 
lowers  of  the  King."— Those  of  the  I 
Church,  whether  Syrians  or  Egrptin 
follow  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  C 
of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451.  The  name  n 
given  because  the  Council  was  dedal 
some  to  have  been  directed  entirely  I 
Emperor  Mercian.  The  name  of  jU 
was  afterwards  given  to  those  whom 
loyal  to  the  Eastern  Emperon  aft 
Mahometan  Caliphs  had  usurped  the  1 
of  Egypt.  They  follow  the  faith  < 
Greek  Church,  and  are,  like  the  6 
strong  opposers  of  the  supremacy  I 
Pope.  The  Melchites  have  titntw 
Arabic  the  Bible,  Acts  of  Council*,  tad  J 
logion,  with  many  of  the  Greek  if 
divinity. 

MeletillS,  Bishop  of  Antioch,*! 
at  Melitene,  in  Lesser  Armenia,  (fcjj 
Bishop  of  Sebaste,  he  was  elected  to  B 
of  Antioch  on  the  translation  of  Eawi 
Constantinople,  a.d.  361.  Hewae  4j 
posed  to  hold  Arian  views,  buteoota 
installation  he  preached  a  sermon  *• 
of  the  Nicene  doctrine,  and,  thxesA 
influence,  was  deposed  and  bamihed* 
month  of  his  election.  Two  Diibsl 
chosen  to  till  his  place  —  Enxoisi  I 
Arians,  and  Paulinus  by  the  h*M 
that  there  were  now  three  Bishops  of  A 
each  with  his  own  following,  that  oil 
being  strengthened  by  the  orthodos 
which  had  existed  in  the  Church  ■ 
deprivation  of  Eustathius,  about  i*  I 
363  McletiuB  was  restored  to  his  Set, 
once  held  a  Synod  of  Bishops, at*) 
Nicene  Creed  was  signed.  He  m 
banished  by  Valens,  bat  finally  xei 
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heodosius.  He  acted  as  pre- 
.  part  of  the  session  of  the 
rtantinople,  a.d.  381,  bat  died 

fMshop  of  Lycopolis,  in  Egypt, 
ism.  This  schism  arose  out  of 
ither  local,  about  a.d.  301,  or 
etian  persecution,  about  a.d. 
radictory  accounts  are  (riven 
his  secession,  one  attributing 
pproval  of  the  Alexandrian 
in  dealing  with  penitent 
the  other  stating  that  it  was 
y  his  deposition  for  having  him- 
ring  the  persecution.  Probably 
he  growing  authority  of  the 
ndria  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
ecame  considerable,  including 
lany  as  twenty-eight  Bishops, 
is  were  orthodox  in  doctrine, 
Nicsea  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  Church  by  conciliation, 
successful  for  a  time,  but 
ards  separated  again,  and  at 
led  for  the  continuation  of  the 
aining  as  his  successor  one 
aave  been  his  servant.  But 
of  their  leader,  the  Meletians 
m,  and  lost  their  individuality 

hop  of  Sardis,  was  a  Christian 
second  century.  Besides  his 
ised  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  he 
of  several  other  works,  none 
;ver,  have  come  down  to  us. 
known  of  him,  but  he  was 
and  respected  by  his  con- 
first  Bishop  of  London,  was 
anions  of  St.  Augustine,  being 
'ope  Gregory  I.  in  601.  Upon 
whs  very  successful  with  the 
*ho  were  brought  over  to 
th  their  King  Sebert.  There- 
consecrated  Mellitus  Bishop 
•h  year  King  Ethelbert  built 
.  Paul's  Cathedral.  As  far  as 
ellitus  was  consecrated  by 
»ut  the  assistance  of  any  other 
practice,  notwithstanding  it 
•ed  by  the  Apostolical  Con- 
yet  in  case  of  necessity  is 
eat  manv  instances  of  such 
e  to  be  met  with.  In  610, 
journey  to  Rome,  consulted 
about  the  regulating  of  the 
,  and  was  present  at  a  Synod 
ation  of  monastic  discipline, 
lis  vote  for  the  canons  made 
ion,  and  brought  them  into 
lim,  with  the  letters  which 
to  Archbishop  Laurence  and 
.  In  616,  King  Ethelbert 
and  their  eons,  who  succeeded 


in  their  dominions,  renounced  Christianity, 
relapsed  into  heathenism,  and  expelled  Melli- 
tus from  his  diocese.  Upon  this  he  retired  into 
Kent,  and,  consulting  with  the  Bishops  Lau- 
rence and  Justus,  he  travelled  with  the  latter 
into  France.  Laurence  being  ready  to  follow 
them,  his  voyage  was  happily  made  unneces- 
sary by  King  Eadbald's  return  to  Christianity. 
Upon  this  occasion,  Mellitus  and  Justus 
being  recalled  about  a  year  after  their  de- 
parture, Justus  was  restored  to  his  See  at 
Rochester ;  but  the  Londoners  being  strongly 
addicted  to  heathenism,  refused  to  receive 
Mellitus,  neither  was  Eadbald  in  a  condition 
to  force  them.  So  that  Mellitus,  being 
obliged  to  settle  in  Kent,  succeeded  to  the 
See  of  Canterbury  upon  the  death  of  Laurence, 
a.d.  619.  According  to  Bede,  he  died  in  624, 
after  he  had  been  Archbishop  five  years. 
After  his  expulsion  from  his  diocese  of  Lon- 
don, the  Eastern  Saxons  had  neither  bishop*, 
nor  any  religious  administrations  in  the 
Christian  form  for  thirty-eight  years. 

Melvi  lef  Andrew,  an  eminent  Scotch 
Reformer,  was  born  at  Baldorry  on  the  banks 
of  the  South  Esk  in  1545.  He  lost  both 
parents  when  only  two  years  old,  and  his  care 
devolved  on  his  eldest  brother.  Andrew  was 
educated  at  Montrose  Grammar  School,  and 
in  1559  went  to  St.  Mary's  College  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years.  He  studied  in  Paris  for  two 
years,  and  then  proceeded  to  Poictiers,  where 
he  was  at  once  made  Regent  of  St.  Macreon 
College.  Driven  away  by  political  disturb- 
ances, he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he,  through 
his  friend  Beza,  was  appointed  to  the  Chair 
of  Humanity  in  the  Academy.  Here  it  was 
that  he  gained  the  love  for  religious  liberty 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  zealous.  He 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1574,  and  was  offered 
the  post  of  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
Regent  Morton,  but  refused,  and  became  Prin- 
cipal of  Glasgow  College.  He  made  many 
improvements,  and  gained  a  great  influence, 
not  only  over  the  students,  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  Scotland.  The  overthrow  of 
Episcopacy  and  establishment  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  were  greatly  owing  to  him,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  nickname  of  "  Episcopomastix " 
or  "  the  scourge  of  bishops."  He  was  poss- 
essed of  great  intrepidity,  and  it  is  related 
of  him  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Morton 
had  exclaimed  that  there  would  be  no  peace 
in  the  country  till  he  was  hanged  or  ban- 
ished, he  replied,  "  Tush,  man !  threaten 
your  courtiers  so.  It  is  the  same  to  me 
whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  in  the  ground  ;  and 
I  have  lived  out  of  your  country  as  well  as  in 
it.  Let  God  be  praised,  you  can  neither 
hang  nor  exile  His  truth."  At  the  end  of 
1580  he  was  made  Principal  of  St.  Marv's 
College,  St.  Andrews,  where  he  worked  with 
much  zeal  and  ability ;  the  number  of  students 
increased,  and  those  of  other  colleges  also 


attonded.  In  1592  the  Privy  Council  revivod 
Kpiacopacy,  and  filled  up  the  See  of  Glasgow. 
The  Scotch  Church  excommunicated  the  new 
Bishop,  upon  which  the  Privy  Council  de- 
clared the  ox  communication  to  bo  void,  im- 
prisoned those  who  icfused  to  pay  the 
episcopal  rents,  and  laid  Glasgow  College 
under  an  interdict  Melville  preached  against 
those  proceedings  no  fiercely  that  ho  was  Bum- 
moned  before  tbc  Privy  Council.  Be  claimed 
to  ha  tried  in  a  Church  Court,  and  on  a  refusal 
made  his  escape  and  lied  to  London,  whore  he 
remained  for  twenty  months.  On  his  return 
to  St.  Andrews  he  continued  his  work  with  as 
great  zeal  us  before,  and  was  made  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  Rector  of  the 
University.  In  1605  James  I.  wished  to 
make  another  attempt  to  reestablish  Epi- 
scopacy, and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  some  of  his 
opponents,  invited  Melville  and  others  to  coma 
to  Loudon  and  take  part  in  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference.  They  went  and  had  inter* 
viewa  with  the  King,  but  found  that  they 
were  really  prisoners,  and  not  allowed  to 
return  home.  Melville  wrote  a  Latin  epigram, 
in  which  he  ridiculed  a  service  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Chapel  Koyal  on  St. 
Michael's  Day.  For  this  he  was  confined  for 
nearly  a  year  in  tho  houses,  first  of  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  afterwards  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester;  then  in  the  Tower,  where  ho 
remained  till  February,  1611 ;  and  then  was 
not  allowed  to  return  home,  but  was  only 
liberated  on  condition  that  he  should  become 
Professor  of  Sedan  University,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death  in  1622. 

Melville,  HastHV  [*.  in  Cornwall,  1800, 
it.  in  London,  1871].— One  of  the  moat  cele- 
brated preachers  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  present  century.  Ho  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  He  hold  many  successive  ap- 
pointments, and  in  1853  was  appointed  ono 
of  the  Queen's  Chaplains,  and  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's  in  1856,  with  which,  after  1863,  ho 
held  the  living  of  Barnes.  He  became  famous 
as  a  preacher  through  tho  Golden  Lecture- 
ship, which  is  delivered  every  Tuesday  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury,  in  the 
City.  This  lectureship  he  held  for  ten  years. 
His  sermons  wore  regularly  taken  down  and 
published  for  a  penny,  much  against  his  will, 
and  had  an  enormous  circulation.  Many  of 
theao  wore  afterwards  collected  and  published 
in  revised  and  corrected  form  by  himself.  Thoy 
lire  rhetorical  and  full  of  illustration,  but  not 
always  original.  Ho  liorrowod  much  from 
Chalmers.  One  peculiarity  of  his  sermons  is 
hia  continual  reiteration  of  hia  tent,  always 
with  some  now  light.  Any  one  who  analyses 
ono  of  Melville's  sermons  will  find  nearly 
every  pamjrraph  ending  with  some  phrase 
or  other  out  of  the  text.  When  he  was 
preaching  the  listeners  waited  for  this  cul- 
minntioi[  sentence  in  breathless  silence.  Then 
came  a  pause,  during  which  they  would  move 


to  end  his  paragraph  witl 
in  new  sotting.     Ho    ball   _. 
fashioned  Evangelical  school. 

Member  of  the  Church.  -0»  at 

has  been  received  into   the  Chunk  krl 


administration  of  Bapt 
societies  do  not  consider 

baptised  in  infancy  as  member!  nil  tank 


•KB 

mvsoamsl 


MtnifMh.— The  Greek  Brevkrj,  sat 
big  the  offices  for  fired  fosbnk  lVi  I 
consists  of  hymns,  readings,  ntassl 
tho  Mcnologium,  etc    It  is  in  11  nk,  i 


i  oy  turn,  sisi 
the  world  tub 
iaedbitUkml 
nest  tyawfiL  I 
y  to  ill  vkt  as* 


Kauutdar,  a  disciple  of  odhb  M»J 
was  a  Samaritan.     Hit  harts] 
tially  the  samo  as  that  of  his 
few  additions  were  made  by  hiia.     „ 
with  Simon  Magus  that  the  world™  i 
by  evil  angels,  he  promised 
power  of  overcoming  these 
also  promised  immortality  to  ill  "1 
his  baptism.     Two  of  Mensndsr'i 
Basilidos  and  Saturninoa,  sflerwn 
leaders  of  sects.     [Bajiijdiisi,Sii™isi 

XendsBUla,  otherwise  tainwaaft* 
and  as  Christians  of  Bt  John,  a  (MM 
great  antiquity,  dwelling  in  the  asi  «l 
southern  part  of  the  Enpantet  ttfj 
interesting aaasurvival of  anrisstuasM 
— in  other  words,  of  a  relimoa  team" 
of  Christianity  corrupted  V  am™* 
Tanoshkai 


id  heathenism.    TasjatJ** 
known  in  Europe  in  the  middle  at  ** 


Judaism  ai 


teenth  century,  whe 
who  had  gone  to  the  East  oa 
account  of  them,  which  tlwj  ■> 
Rome  in  16&2.  Seiw  '  — 
visited  them  since,  smc 
Chardin  and  Niebuhr. 
knowledge  of  them  is 
sacred  books,  which  are ' 
und  consist  of  fragments  of  vsprwn»*~ 
and  interest  There  are  XlW"?  * 
scripts  in  the  British  Museum  lad*™ 
The  moat  important  of  their  W»*J 
rstta,  or  the  Great  Books,  *■■*■? 
parts,  one  written  for  the  briar,  *  ■ 


tTmkyd,  or  Book  of  John;  tks  <H*J 
Sidra  ii  Xittmt*  (Book  of  Soak^t"**^ 
hymns  on  the  subject  of  beptnm.  w*IJ 
to  be  need  at  their   csraemooiak^**^ 
Driven,  a  book  of  moral  and  ipiriael  H 


The  Mendnnns  a 
merobaptists,  from 
The  following  account  of  their  rites  wt 
hy  Conti,  a  Maronite  of  Mount 
"  Ho  who  presides  in  sacred  thii 
vost  and  tiara,  both  of  camel's 
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t  and  locusts  aacramentally, 
bated  as  consecrated  elements 
•era  present,  and  are  sent  to 
illy,  as  a  religious  rite :  both 
food  being  taken  with  the 
ice.  So  also  once  a  month 
xhortation  in  their  place  of 

•  this  they  nock  with  eager- 
!  topic  of  this  discourse  is  the 

World,'  always  introduced 
ike  those  of  the  Evangelist: 
ng  was  the  Word,  and  the 
l  God,  and  the  Word  was 
y  apply  to  John  and  deny  to 
ah,  whom  they  do  not  allow 
od,  but  a  prophet  and  a  fol- 
Their  places  of  worship  are 
ment.  They  contain  neither 
ues." 

rite  of  initiation,  is  performed 
a  a  large  vessel,  at  the  earliest 
he  middle  part  of  the  day  is 
and  locusts,  and,  at  the  close, 
rine  worship,  they  light  lamps 

solemnly  repeat  these  words  : 
e  here  worship  as  our  father 
jeseech  thee  to  be  propitious 

us  from  every  hostile  power, 

our  minds  with  the  light  of 
i,  as  thou  hast  commanded  us 
linaries."  After  discharging 
rer  can,  proceeds  to  partake  of 

already  described,  twice  a 
mday  and  Thursday.    This  is 

four  festival  days  to  St.  John 
he  day  on  which  he  instituted 

*  of  his  death,  and  the  day  on 
>osed  to  have  slain  a  dragon. 


I.  —  The  several 
came  into  existence  in  the 
ry.  They  were  probably  in- 
ition  of  the  Waldenses,  who 
■elves  conspicuous  by  leading 
r,  practising  self-denial,  and 
ime  in  prayer,  preaching,  and 
iptures.  These  had  made  it 
•pose  the  corrupt  doctrines  and 
le  Papacy,  and  the  Mendicant 
ituted  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
eir  influence.  The  principal 
;  Dominicans,  Franciscans, 
md  Carmelites  [q.v.].  In  a 
Mendicants  acquired  more 
:nce  than  any  of  the  ancient 
ihmeuts,  and  the  Friars  gave 
jcular  clergy  by  taking  upon 
administration  of  the  sacra- 
of  a  dispensation  from  Pope 
hough  it  was  contrary  to  a 
the  Fourth  Late  ran  Council  in 
lined  that  each  person  should 
aments  at  the  hands  of  his 
.stor.  The  dispute  continued 
i    Innocent   IV.   decided    in 


favour  of  the  secular  clergy ;  at  his  death  it 
broke  out  afresh,  but  his  decision  was  con- 
tinned  in  1263  by  the  Synod  of  Clermont,  and 
again  in  1274  by  the  Council  of  Salzburg 
The  discussion  was  not,  for  a  long  time,  satis- 
factorily settled;  but  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  did 
his  best  to  conciliate  both  parties  by  ordaining 
that  the  Mendicants  might  receive  confessions 
upon  application  to  the  parish  priest. 

Mennonite*. —A  name  given  to  the 
Butch  Baptists  in  memory  of  their  reformer, 
Menno  Symonis,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century  \b.  1505,  d.  15C4].  There  are  four 
sects  who  come  under  this  head — Flemings, 
Germans,  Frieslanders,  and  Waterlanders,  and 
they  were  originally  called  Anabaptists,  but 
changed  the  name  in  consequence  of  the 
ridicule  which  had  attached  to  it.  They 
were  also  known  as  "Doopsgezinden"  or 
"Dippers."  Menno,  a  priest  of  Friesland, 
who  was  born  in  1492,  and  who  was  led  at 
the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  to  cast  off 
Papal  doctrine,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Infant  Baptism*  was  not  sanctioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  rejected  the  enthusiasms  and  revela- 
tions of  the  first  Anabaptists  and  their  doc- 
trines concerning  the  new  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  formulated  tenets  which  are  still  held  by 
his  followers.  He  died  in  1559.  His  treatise 
entitled  A  True  Christian  Belief,  was  in  1680 
developed  by  two  Mennonite  preachers  into  the 
Confession  of  Waterland,  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  whole  of  the  Mennonite  doctrine. 
It  declares  that  Christ's  Body  was  not  of  the 
substance  of  His  mother,  but  of  a  direct  crea- 
tion by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
essence  of  the  Father ;  that  there  is  no  Original 
Sin,  and  therefore  no  necessity  for  Infant 
Baptism ;  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians 
to  exercise  any  office  of  magistracy,  nor  to 
wage  war  upon  any  terms ;  that  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  ought  to  receive  no  salary ;  and 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  Christian  to  attain  to 
the  height  of  perfection  in  this  life.  A  sup- 
plementary Confession  was  written  in  1632 
introducing  the  Arian  belief  respecting  the 
Incarnation ;  but  the  generality  of  the  com- 
munities at  the  present  day  appear  to  bo 
orthodox,  as  in  most  points  appears  to  have 
been  Menno  himself.  There  are  several 
congregations  of  Mennonites  in  Elsass  and 
Bavaria,  several  in  Poland  also,  and  a  few  in 
France.  There  are  also  about  200,000  of 
them  in  America.    [Tunkkrs.] 

Xenologium. — A  Greek  book  corre- 
sponding to  the  Roman  Martyrologies,  con- 
taining the  biographies  of  the  different  saints 
and  martyrs  throughout  the  year,  with  the 
day  on  which  they  are  commemorated.  The 
first  compiler  of  such  a  book  seems  to  have 
been  St.  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea,  and  another 
was  arranged  by  Palladius,  Bishop  of  Hiera- 
polis.  There  were  several  alterations  of  these 
as  time  went  on,  and  others  were  compiled 
by  Simon  Metaphrastes,  etc.    In  later  times 


selections  From  the  Mtnologium  were  inserted 
in  the  Mcnaa  or  Greek  breviary,  under  the 
name  of  "  Synaxaxia," 

ntal  Hoiorvatioii.— A  doctrine  of 


the  Jesuits,  to  the  effect  tint  falsehood 
certain  circumstances  may  he-  reconciled  to 
the  conscience  if  at  the  same  time  a  saving 
clause  be  added  secretly.  They  say  that  even 
when  giving  evidence  on  oath  mental  reserva- 
tion may  be  made,  so  that  the  evidence  may 
be  understood  falsely,  by  the  witness  giving 
his  words  somo  qualification  in  his  own  mind.   < 

XsrOvraburg;  Theology  arose  in  1836 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  in  Mercersburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Dr.  Ranch,  President  of  the  Col- 
lego,  who  had  oome  from  Germany,  and  whs 
well  read  in  German  metaphysics,  desired  to 
establish  a  regular  and  orderly  system  of  phi- 
losophy, which  should  embody  the  ripe  teach-  I 
ing'of  the  great  thinkers.  His  method  was 
intensely  subjective ;  all  ideas  and  opinions 
were,  with  him,  parts  of  a  vast  unity  held  to- 
gether by  an  internal  law,  the  centra  of  which 
ii  the  living  Intelligence.  Ilia  method  of 
reasoning  was  cut  short  by  bis  death  in  1841, 
before  he  had  fully  developed  it,  and  his 
successor,  Dr.  Nevio,  continued  it.  At  tho 
same  time  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  was  appointed  as 
Professor  of  Church  History  at  Mcrcorsburg, 
and  the  two  together  developed  the  principles 
of  the  Theology  in  different  ways,  Nevin  re- 
garding it  from  a  theological,  and  Schaff  from 
a  historical  point  of  view.  Their  aim  was  the 
revival  and  defence  of  the  pure  Reformed 
doctrine ;  yet,  in  conseqoence  of  their  appeals 
to-sneient  history  and  the  early  Fathers,  they 
were  accused  of  Romanist  tendencies,  and 
tried  for  heresy,  of  which  they  were  unani- 
mously acquitted.  The  doctrine  oft  which 
the  Mercersburg  Theology  is  based  is  that 
of  the  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  from  which 
it  is  believed  that  all  other  doctrines  are  to 
be  developed.  The  Church  is  regarded  as 
a  spiritual  organism,  with  life  like  that  of  an 
individual,  developing  by  successive  stages 
from  childhood  to  manhood,  whence  it  is  in- 
ferred that  views  and  modes  of  expression 
which  held  good  at  one  period  of  her  exist- 
ence need  not  necessarily  do  so  .at  a  later 
period.  In  common  with  others  of  the 
German  Reformers,  the  Mercersburg  Theo- 
logians reject  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical 
Succession.  They  believe  in  the  Lfegiving 
power  of  the  Sacraments,  in  opposition  to  the 
usually  received  opinion  in  America  that  they 
are  merely  emblems  or  symbols.  They  have 
also  drawn  up  a  Liturgy  for  the  use  of  their 
disciples,  being  strongly  opposed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  extomporHneous  public  prayer,  and  in 
favour  of  tho  revival  of  tho  old  pre-Refor- 
mation  Liturgy. 


bodies  and  souls  of  men  were  Btstsn 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  still  tab 
in  the  catechisms  of  the  Roam 
Church  under  the  term  "Spintosli 
poral  Works  of  Mercy."  The  ltfta 
visit  the  sick  and  prisoners,  to  girt  i 
the  thirsty,  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  ii 
give  shelter  to  strangers,  and  burr  I) 
The  former  are  to  give  counsel  tout 
ful,  convert  sinners,  teach  the  igvn 
sole  the  distressed,  bear  wrongs  p 
forgive  injuries,  and  to  pray  forthsbi 
tho  dead. 

Merit.     [CoND.osrrt.1 
Merle  d'Aubignd.    [D'Arau 

MsuaJistfUJ.    [Kcmmts.] 


given  by  way  of  e_ 

meaning  the   same  in  Hebrew  a  0 

Greek,  and  expressing  the  authraiWi 


Priest,  and  King.  The  notion  i  of  tfai 
Jews  regarding  the  Messiah  »crs  a 
by  their  looking  forward  to  ■  tenpB 
arch,  and  thus  despising  Jem  O 
account  of  His  poverty.  ManrofuVi 
Rabbins  believe  that  Messiah  is  » 
that  he  conceals  himself  on  iootml 
sins  of  the  Jews.  Others  belie"  bi 
to  come,  and  have  tiled  tinifs  for 
pearance,  and  then,  when  then  law 
without  realising  their  prediction,  bis 
those  who  should  in  future  preleaMs 
the  time  of  his  comma.  Othenigs 
had  recourse  to  a  twofold  Means.  < 
state  of  poverty  and  one  in  sststsM 


second  is  to  bo  of  the  tribe  of  Jnftisl 
of  David,  who  is  to  bring  the  *nt  I 
to  life  again,  to  assemble  all  load,  ■ 
over  the  whole  world. 

The  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  iithetn 
siuh  is  grounded  on  the  following  ™ 
of  prophecy  :■ — The  sacrifices  sol  <*" 
of  the  Mosaic  law  were  to  be  Mpssl 
Him,  Pa.  xl.  6-8;  1  Sam.  XT.  H  \  »■ 
Jer.  xxxi.  31-3*.  How  thev  b» 
The  first  prophecy  of  His  comingis  i 
Gen.  iii.  15,  and  repeated  Gen.  ixs-» 
exact  time  of  His  coming  was  («** 
ii.  6-9 ;  Daft.  ix.  24.  Theplaceofl 
and  where  He  should  principslrj  issf 
doctrine  was  determined,  Mia  '■  ■ 
ix.  1,  2.  His  genealogy  is  trsceisi 
Matthew  and  St.  Lnke.  The  kind" 
He  should  work  is  specified  in  Ml 
6-6.  His  coming  as  a  King,  is* 
lowly  state,  Zech.  ix.  S.  His  n* 
death  by  the  hands  of  wicked  sal 
xlix.  7  and  liii.  9 ;  Dan.  ix.  «■ 
surrection,  Ps.  lxviii.  IS,  xvi  1 
rejection  of  Him  by  the  Jewish  ■ 
Ills  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  !*■ 
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l.  Also  it  is  declare, I  that 
h  should  come,  the  will  of 
perfectly  fulfilled  by  Him, 
ix.  [Work  of  Christ.] 
.me  the  deterred  hope  of  the 
has  been  used  by  impostors, 
»d  themselves  the  promised 
i  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
out  the  very  existence  of 
idding  the  rite  of  cireum- 
t'ouring  to  build  a  heathen 
Zion,  one  Barchocheba  an- 
s  the  promised  Christ.  His 
t%son  of  a  star,"  was  pro- 
order  to  identify  him  with 
jy  [Num.  xxiv.  17J.  He 
k  signs  and  wonders;  the 
abbis  of  the  time  gave  ad- 
and  it  was  long  before  the 
rest  Jerusalem  from  him. 
ury,  one  Moses  made  a  like 
ete.  His  failure  was  the 
3  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
y  Jews  embracing  Christ- 
sixth  century,  Julian,  in 
Jews  against  the  armies  of 
when  the  Moors  invaded 
reuus  declared  that  he  was 
was  to  lead  tho  Spanish 
i.  In  tho  tweltth  century 
I  of  thejie  impostors,  and  as 
>batai  Levi,  a  Syriau  Jew, 
e  Christ  in  Jerusalem. 

Teas-  [b.  at  Geneva,  of  which 
er  was  chief  Syndic,  1592; 
He  studied  at  Saumur  and 
Charenton.  Ho  was  distin- 
ovorsialist,  being  one  of  the 
3  of  the  French  Reformed 
e  Jesuits.  Mestrezat  was  an 
\  and  several  collections  of 
Ltant,  as  well  as  some  theo- 
The  most  important  is  De 
'ism-Christ  au  Sacremcnt  de 


iiosis.    [Transmigration.] 

Wesley  an.  —  The  early 
markablo  body  will  be  more 
biographies  of  its  founders, 
s  Wesley  [q.v.].  '•  The  first 
i,"  says  John  Wesley,  "  was 
'29,  when  four  of  us  met 
I."  Their  object  in  meeting 
eir  spiritual  life  by  prayer 
io  Scriptures.  They  were 
s  "  first  in  a  taunting  spirit, 
unusually  precise  and  "  ino- 
bservance of  their  religious 
ie  regularity  of  their  lives. 
3re  joined  by  other  Oxford 
jorge  Whitfield.  On  his  ro- 
ca,  in  1738,  John  Wesley 
:hose  who  attended  his  devo- 
to  a  Society.     The  members 


met  regularly  once  a  week  at  least  in  some 
private  house  for  spiritual  exercises,  and  were 
constant  in  their  attendance  at  the  services 
of  the  parish  church ;  for  Wesley's  aim  was 
to  rekindle  a  spirit  of  piety  within  the 
Church  of  England,  and  not  to  set  up  a  sect  in 
opposition  to  her.  Hence  the  meetings  of  his 
Society  were  not  held  during  the  hours  of 
Divine  Service,  his  object  being  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  clergy  and  not  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  such  work.  His  teaching  on 
this  point  is  most  emphatic.  He  says  "  We 
hold  communion  with  the  Church  for  con- 
science sake,  by  constantly  attending  both  the 
Word  preached  and  the  Sacraments  admini- 
stered therein.' *  Again,  he  bade  his  lay  preach- 
ers whom  he  had  appointed  to  minister  to  his 
followers  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
"  in  every  place  to  exhort  those  who  are 
brought  up  in  the  Church  constantly  to  attend 
its  services."  And  he  wrote  even  in  1790,  the 
year  before  his  death,  "  I  fear  that  when  the 
Methodists  leave  the  Church,  God  will  leave 
them."  Circumstances  were,  however,  too 
strong  for  him.  The  spiritual  deadness  which 
had  of  itoelf  stimulated  his  movement,  was  un- 
able to  endure  it,  and  in  1740  this  intolerance 
was  displayed  by  the  cleigy  repelling  Method- 
ists from  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Bristol — an  ex- 
ample widely  followed  elsewhere.  The  brothers 
were  thus  driven  into  administering  the 
Sacrament  to  their  own  people  at  their  own 
meetings,  but  it  was  not  till  1788  that  Wesley 
ordained  preachers  to  assist  in  administering 
the  Sacraments  in  England,  and  not  till  his 
death  in  1791  was  the  last  link  severed  which 
bound  the  Church  to  Methodism,  the  gradual 
severance  having  been  against  his  own  will  at 
every  stage  of  the  process.  The  Methodists 
were  equally  excluded  from  many  of  the  Dis- 
senting meeting-houses,  and  by  this  want  of 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  others,  was  largely 
developed  that  wonderful  system  of  open-air 
preaching  which  did  so  much  to  bring  the 
neglected  populace  of  England  within  the 
reach  of  the  gospel. 

Methodism,  then,  was  not  intended  so  much 
to  be  a  Church  or  sect,  as  a  "  method  "  of  cul- 
tivating the  Divine  life ;  and  this  method  re- 
mains essentially  the  same  still,  in  all  the 
bodies  into  which  the  original  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  now  divided.  Its  success  as 
such  has  been  simply  wonderful.  It  has  pro- 
duced great  works  of  Christian  benevolence, 
and  has  exerted  an  influence  on  the  religious 
life  of  England  so  great,  that  a  thoughtful 
philosopher,  F.  D.  Maurice,  has  expressed  his 
conviction  that  it  was  Methodism  which  saved 
England  from  being  carried  into  the  terrible 
vortex  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  seeking 
to  account  for  such  success,  in  the  first 
place  let  it  be  noted  that  Methodism  was 
at  its  very  heart  a  religious  movement.  It 
did  not  take  its  rise  in  any  doctrinal  disputes 
or  questions  of  Church  government.  Its 
declared  object  was  "  to  reform  the  nation, 
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more  particularly  the  Church,  and  to  spread 
Scriptural  holiness  over  the  land."  To  the 
Methodist  all  ideas  were  subordinated  to  this 
need  of  personal  holiness,  in  order  that  the 
soul  might  hold  fast  to  God.  John  Wesley, 
says  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  "  had  a  genius  for 
godliness."  Secondly,  we  have  to  take  into 
account  Wesley's  marvellous  powers  of  or- 
ganisation, a  power  which  was  still  predomi- 
nated by  the  main  idea  we  have  stated,  and 
which  was  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the 
methodical  habits  already  alluded  to.  Thus 
it  was,  that  so  simple  a  custom  as  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  few  at  Oxford,  developed  into 
the  class-meeting,  and  so  on.  In  every  village 
his  Society  was  at  work,  and  preaching  houses 
were  erected  throughout  the  kingdom.  In 
order  to  retain  hold  on  those  who  had  been 
moved  by  his  preaching,  Wesley  formed 
every  dozen  or  twenty  converts  into  a 
"  class,"  under  a  class  leader,  or  sometimes 
under  a  lay  preacher ;  these  bands  and  classes 
met  weekly  for  prayer  and  confession  of  sins. 
Several  of  these  "classes"  were  grouped 
together  to  form  a  "circuit/'  and  about 
eighteen  "  circuits "  formed  a  "  district." 
A  "circuit"  generally  comprised  a  market 
town,  and  the  neighbouring  villages  within  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  It  was  under 
the  guidance  of  three  or  four  ministers  and 
some  lay  preachers.  The  management  of 
each  "  district "  was  entrusted  to  the  minis- 
ters, who  met  on  certain  stated  occasions  for 
discussion  and  transaction  of  necessary  busi- 
ness. And  once  a  year  each  "  district "  sent 
up  representatives  to  attend  a  conference  held 
in  London  or  some  large  town. 

The  same  features  still  distinguish  Method- 
ism, and  the  only  condition  exacted  of  those 
desiring  to  enter  the  Society  is  "  a  desire  to 
fiee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  be  saved 
from  their  sins."  The  members  are  arranged 
into  classes  of  about  a  dozen,  more  or  less, 
under  a  "  class  leader,"  who  meet  weekly 
after  Wesley's  old  Oxford  custom,  to  relate 
and  compare  thoir  spiritual  "experience," 
and  receive  exhortation  or  counsel  from  the 
leader,  or  from  one  another  under  his  super- 
intendence. The  leader  also  receives  at  these 
meetings  the  weekly  contributions  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  ministry,  the  customary 
minimum  being  one  penny  a  week.  These 
contributions  are  then  handed  to  the 
"stewards,"  and  in  this  way — in  which 
Methodism  stands  alone — the  humblest  mem- 
ber is  grasped  by  the  system,  and  brought 
into  direct  pecuniary  as  well  as  spiritual  re- 
lation with  the  body.  A  convenient  number 
of  classes  is  united  into  a  society  or  congre- 
gational Church,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  into  circuits,  each  circuit  having  one  or 
more  itinerant  or  recognised  preachers  autho- 
rised by  the  Conference,  under  whom  are  lay 
or  "  local "  preachers  ministering  in  their  own 
localities.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
modern    Methodist  system  that    ever}"    one 


who  gives  apparent  evidence  of  the  p 

of  true  ministerial  gift,  or  of  "p 

power,"  should  be  led  to  exercise 

the  responsible  ministry ;  so  that  tin 

not  only  recognises,  but  is  a  rut  ig 

the  express  development,  of  lay  pi 

Without  this  vast  body  of  lay  prate 

work  could  not  possibly  be  carried 

the    results    accomplished  are  an  i 

testimony  to  the  value  of  layprada 

proper    safeguards.      Owing  to  tat 

manent  residence  and  local  knowledj 

local  preachers  of  character  tod  aba 

even  superior  influence  to  the  araritpi 

These  are  appointed  for  three  yeans 

no  circuit  or  itinerant  preacher  on 

pointed  again  to  the  same  circuit  tnti 

been  three  years  absent  at  some  othet 

ished  residences  are  provided  for  then 

ence  preachers,  and  to  keep  up  the  t 

and  utensils  complete  is  part  of  the 

the  stewards.     Candidates  for  the  n, 

paid  ministry  have  to  para  four  yam 

bationers,  after  which  they  are  adi 

the  theological  colleges ;  and  this  iji 

sures  that  every  minister  shall  (in  the 

of  his  brethren  at  least)  be  possessed  > 

amount  of  preaching  power.  Each* 

a  monthly  "leaders'  meeting,"  cosa; 

stewards  and  leaders ;  this  deals  with* 

of  discipline,  etc,  and  is  the  gea«*l 

court  of  reference ;  but  each  area*  i 

its  quarterly  "  circuit "  meeting,  «■ 

leaders,  preachers,  and  stewards.  The 

court  of  all  is  the  Conference.  Tbefw 

of  this  in  We&leyan  Methodism"* 

hundred,"  whose  numbers  are  fag 

election  to  vacancies,  and  who  reaq 

the  legal  power  of  the  Conference,! 

to  a  deed  executed  by  John  Wesley, 

rolled  in  Chancery.    But  as  a  path 

representatives    elected    by  as*** 

circuits,  called  "  districts,"  delfl** 

with  the  legal  hundred,  which  coafc 

decisions,  and  finally  sanction! all* 

appointments.   The  standard  of  Mew 

trine  (except  amongst  the  OalTini** 

is  found  in  the   volumes  of  W«p 

Sermons  and  Notes  on  the  New  Wist 

are  so  named  in  trust-deeds,   1M* 

lieve  that  no  man  can  posses  taf1 

of  final  salvation,  but  only  of  •*■■ 

ance  with  God,  and  that  it  is  fearfal 

to  fall  entirely  away  even  from  a  H 
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of  an  entire  deliverance  from  M 

this  life. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  m 
sketch  of  Methodist  doctrine  andpH 
the  system  presents  several  very  fl 
distinctive  features.  [1]  Asregardli 
no  other  Christian  Church  or  systsfl 
earth  so  nakedly  and  avowealfi 
religious  opinions  of  one  man  as  tat 
its  own ;  in  this  respect  it  is  abtoUb 
[2]  Its  system  of  doctrine  platf*' 
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i,  stress  upon  the  religious 

ice  of  the  present  moment. 

an  exalted  degree  is  apt  to 

practical  result  (besides 
the  pious  ejaculatory  utter- 
egations  during  their  meet- 
my  parts  of  England  and 

a  stranger  with  astonish- 

itinerancy,  or  periodical 
hole  body  of  the  regular 
adically  from  the  notions 
Churches,  the  lay  element 
really  permanent  portion  of 
d  pastorate.  [4]  But  the 
vhole  system  was,  and  still 
meeting,  by  which  personal 
apt  up  weekly  with  the 
\  and  some  contribution 
xiodically  secured  from  him 
dy.  The  relation  of  indi- 
;e"  at  these  meetings  by 
regular  intervals,  as  every 
ill  see  at  once,  must  give  a 
to  Methodist  piety ;  and  in 
•e  can  be  no  doubt  that  while 
ome  natures,  it  must  coarsen 
ritual  feelings  of  others,  and 
)  very  undesirable  results. 
3,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

the  Society  because  they 
po  what  was  to  them  mental 
re ;  and  there  has  been  some 
Kxly  itself  as  to  the  wisdom 
her  John  Wesley's  cut-and- 
ine  as  the  standard  of  belief, 
the  ministry,  or  tho  class- 
,  in  their  old  rigour.  It  is 
however,  with  its  assertion 
i,  the  individual  soul,  which 
ism  what  it  is  ;  and  what  it 
ts  distinguishing  features  is 
le.  That  untold  good  has 
,  in  spite  of  serious  objec- 
jveryone,  he  must  be  worse 
thoughtless  who  would  at- 

ial  sacraments  and  observ- 
n  Church,  Wesley  borrowed 
is  the  "love-feast,"  in  which 
ie8  meet  together  in  fellow  - 

0  together,  with  some  Bo- 
nd water.  Another  practice 
9ngst  them  is  the  holding  of 

service  on  the  eve  of  tho 
le  services  are  protracted  till 

1  when  the  New  Year  has 
tole  congregation  stands  up 
lemn  vow  to  serve  the  Lord, 
ing  that,  in  an  age  of  the 
ne^s  and  indifference  on  the 
h,  a  Society  displaying  so 
tctivity  should  win  many 
ly  when  we  consider  the 
ian  nature  of  the  organisa- 
joined  by  many  members 
i  of  England  and  Dissenting 


bodies.  In  1741  the  first  secession  took 
place,  upon  theological  grounds.  Hitherto 
the  Wesleys  and  Whitfield  had  worked  to- 
gether, but  Whitfield's  strong  views  concern- 
ing predestination  were  now  found  incompat- 
ible with  further  union,  and  he  left  the  Society 
along  with  many  followers.  Wesley's  views 
on  these  subjects  were  mainly  in  accordance 
with  Arminian  theology,  but  otherwise  may 
be  described  as  what  is  popularly  called 
"  Evangelical."  Among  a  large  portion  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
Church  Service  is  still  used  at  morning  wor- 
ship, testifying  to  the  desire  always  felt  by 
Wesley  that  his  movement  should  be  con- 
sidered part  and  parcel  of  the  Anglican 
body. 

The  rupture,  however,  became  inevitable, 
and  was  practically  effected  by  his  own  act  in 
1784,  though  the  last  hope  of  union  was  not 
finally  destroyed  until  his  death  in  1791.  So 
far  back  as  1746  Wesley  had  become  convinced 
by  Lord  King's  Account  of  the  Primitive  Church 
that  bishops  and  presbyters  have  the  same 
meaning  in  the  New  Testament.  Thirty- 
eight  years  later,  when  pressing  representa- 
tions were  made  to  him  of  the  need  for 
ministers  to  bo  ordained  in  America  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments,  he  ordained  Dr.  Coke 
as  superintending  "bishop"  for  America, 
who  subsequently  ordained  Francis  Asbury. 
Soon  after,  Wesley  exercised  the  same  re- 
sponsibility in  regard  to  Scotland,  and  in 
1788  he  ordained  ministers  for  England  also. 
His  brother  Charles  strongly  disapproved  of 
this  step;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
sincerely  taken,  and  Southey's  offensive  in- 
sinuations on  the  subject  have  very  little 
ground.  Not  content  with  imputing  to 
Wesley  more  or  less  conscious  dishonesty, 
Southey  argues  that  if  presbyter  and  bishop 
were  synonymous  the  consecration  was  use- 
less, as  Dr.  Coke  was  ordained  already,  and 
therefore  "  as  good  a  bishop  as  Mr.  Wesley 
himself."  Wesley  would  not  have  questioned 
that  for  a  moment ;  and  his  solemn  ordination 
of  Dr.  Coke  was  not  to  the  mere  office  of 
presbyter,  but  as  a  delegate  of  his  own 
authority  to  be  exercised  in  America.  It  was 
a  step  taken  with  hesitation,  as  were  all 
Wesley's  steps  in  the  direction  of  separa- 
tion; but  it  appeared  to  be  forced  on  him, 
and  when  taken  was  practically  final  and  irre- 
vocable. Perhaps  few  thoughtful  students  of 
what  Methodism  has  since  done,  will  question 
tho  reality  of  the  Divine  providence  which  so 
modified  Wesley's  personal  wishes  into  an 
entirely  different  direction. 

At  the  death  of  John  Wesley  great  dis- 
sensions arose  within  the  Methodist  body, 
now  increased  to  over  60,000  members.  The 
laity  claimed  a  share  in  the  government 
of  their  body ;  they  protested  against  the 
Conference  being  solely  composed  of  min- 
isters; they  also  claimed  their  "right  to 
hold  public  religious  worship  at  such  hours 
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a*  were  most  convenient,  without  being  re- 
stricted to  the  mere  intervals  of  the  hours 
appointed  for  service  in  the  Established 
Church ;  "  and  also  the  right  to  receive  the 
iSacraments  at  the  hands  of  their  lay  preachers — 
a  thing  which  Wesley  had  refused  to  permit. 
At  last,  in  order  to  allay  the  discontent  and 
dissensions,  which  had  increased  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  the  Conference  in  1795  drew  up  a 
Plan  of  Pacification.  The  claims  of  the  laity 
to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Society 
were  steadily  rejected.  The  claims  of  the 
trustees  of  the  various  chapels  to  a  voice  in 
the  appointment  of  their  ministers  were  also 
denied.  The  whole  business  of  electing  and 
appointing  ministers  and  local  pivachers  was 
reserved  to  the  Conference.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  order  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  laity 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  now  court  was  formed 
to  administer  discipline  in  each  district.  The 
Court  consisted  of  the  preachers  of  each  dis- 
trict, and  all  trustees,  stewards,  and  leaders  of 
the  circuit.  The  Court  received  accusations 
against  a  preacher,  and  had  power  to  suspend 
him  till  the  next  Conference,  to  whom  the 
matter  must  then  be  submitted.  This  arrange- 
ment still  continues  in  force. 

Owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  that  many  of 
the  laity  felt  at  the  decisions  of  the  Conference 
of  1 795,  a  second  secession  occurred  in  1 797,  the 
seceding  members  forming  the  "  Methodist 
New  Connexion;'*  they  are  sometimes  called 
Kilhamites,  after  their  leader,  Alexander  Kil- 
ham.  A  few  years  later,  in  1812,  the  "  Primi- 
tive Methodists  "  formed  a  distinct  sect,  after 
being  expelled  from  the  main  body.  In  1815 
a  further  secession  occurred,  the  Bryanites  or 
Bible  Christians  forming  a  separate  com- 
munion. The  "  Methodist  Free  Churches  " 
consist  of  those  who  were  expelled  from 
Methodism  in  1828,  1835,  and  1849;  they 
amalgamated  in  1857,  and  are  known  as  the 
"  United  Freo  Churches." 

Wesley  an  Methodists. — In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  these  numerous  secessions,  amounting 
in  a  few  years  to  the  loss  of  100,000  members, 
the  Society  still  flourishes,  and  remains  the 
leading  division  of  the  great  body.  At  the 
present  time  they  have  in  the  United  Kingdom 
2,183  ministers,  469,857  class  members,  and 
7,071  chapels.  According  to  the  official  returns 
published  at  the  close  of  1885,  Methodists  of 
all  kinds  throughout  the  world  number  32,701 
ministers  and  5,174,037  class  members. 

Calvinistic  Methodists. — This  sect  fol- 
lowed Whitfield  in  1741,  but  it  was  not  till 
1748  that  a  secession  formally  occurred,  in 
consequence  of  Whitfield  preaching  strong 
Calvinistic  doctrine.  Some  of  their  earliest 
chapels  were  erected  in  Moor  fields  and  in  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road  about  the  year  1766 ;  but 
the  greatest  number  were  in  Wales.  On  the 
death  of  Whitfield,  in  1769,  the  various  con- 
gregations supported  themselves  on  the  Inde- 
pendent principle.  At  the  present  time  they 
number  970  ministers,  276,051  members,  and 


1,372  chapels.  A  section  of  thii  I 
known  as  "  Lady  Huntingdon's  Gnu 
[Huntingdon,  Countess  of.] 

Methodist  New  Connexion.— Fon 
1797,  owing  to  the  expulsion  of  Ak 
Kilham  from  the  Methodist  ministry 
sympathisers  formed  the  first  members 
new  sect.  Alexander  Kilham  was  the 
claim  the  right  of  the  Methodist  pa 
meet  together  for  worship  in  Chare*: 
and  to  receive  the  Sacraments  from  tb* 
ministers.  In  theology,  the  New  Coe 
does  not  differ  from  the  old;  the  chief 
ence  between  the  two  bodies  is  that  tk 
admits  the  laity  to  a  share  in  the  govs 
of  the  society.  Ministers  and  lay  de 
attend  the  Conference  in  equal  numbs 
the  laity  have  a  voice  in  the  election  a 
pulsion  of  their  ministers.  This  boi 
missions  abroad,  especially  in  China, 
the  present  time  has  in  the  United  Ki 
211  ministers,  33,964  members,  aa 
chapels.  The  society  is  also  stm 
Canada. 

Primitive  Methodists. — This  sect 
from  the  expulsion  of  William  Go* 
Hugh  Bourne  from  the  Methodist  Soc 
1811.  These  two  men  had  preached  as 
ducted  prayer  meetings  among  the  o 
gaged  in  the  Potteries  in  Staffordshire 
numbers  of  people  attended  their  me 
In  1807  they  introduced  the  Amt-riciot 
of  holding  camp  meetings,  at  which  i 
speakers  addressed  the  congregation  a* 
in  tho  open  air.  These  meetings  ww 
longed  sometimes  throughout  the  wbol 
The  Methodist  Conference  disspproti 
this,  expelled  the  promoters,  WilUam  ( 
and  Hugh  Bourne.  In  1812  they  toi 
name  of  "Primitive  Methodists;' sigi 
by  this  that  they  wished  to  walk  as  < 
as  they  could  in  the  steps  of  John  * 
They  were  named  also  •*  Kanters,"  frfli 
custom  of  singing  aloud  in  the  ope** 
In  their  theology  they  do  not  dim* 
rially  from  the  original  Methodist  ft 
their  prominent  doctrine  being  *&* 
and  present  salvation."  They  difs? 
the  older  Methodists  in  the  sdaml 
laity  to  their  Conference,  in  a  * 
of  two  to  one.  Other  chancta^ 
this  body  are  their  preference  for  • 
preaching,  and  the  allowing  women  to 
tho  distribution  of  bread  and  water  i 
love-feasts,  the  great  excitement 
prevails  at  their  meetings.  Theyi 
chiefly  in  the  northern  counties  of  E* 
first.  Their  present  statistics  for  tk 
Kingdom  are  as  follows: — 1,042  I 
192,389  members,  and  4,217  chapels. 

Bible  Christians  or  B&tAxni 
sect  arose  in  1815,  with  the  sett 
William  O'Bryan,  a  Methodist  local 
in  Cornwall.  It  succeeded  well  « 
shire  and  Cornwall,  but  in  1829  CI 
the  sect.    Their  Conference  coniirti 
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isters  and  people ;  and  they 
>  act  as  itinerant  preachers. 

the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
45  ministers,  28,760  class 
8  chapels ;  and  they  have  a 
ustralia. 

*ited  Free  Churches  eon- 
expelled  from  the  Methodist 
y  for  agitating  in  favour  of 
:  the  laity  to  a  voice  in  the 

their    society.    They  wore 

1857,  and  differ  only  from 
'  in  giving  increased  powers 
icy  have  foreign  missions  in 
:rulia ;    and  number  at  the 

the  United  Kingdom,  419 
\  class   members,  and  1,232 

-  small  sections  of  Methodism 
ax  Reform  Union,  founded 
!  Independent  Methodists. 
i    together    muster     13,915 

iscopal  Church  in  America. 
the  leading  denomination,  in 
s,  in  the  United  States.  It 
in  1760  by  some  Irish  emi- 

these  were  Barbara  Heck 
ry,  who  began  to  hold  ser- 
5  loft  in  New  York.  Their 
yd  so  quickly  that  in  two 
ey  built  a  meeting-house. 
\  were  sent  out  from  England 
society.  Their  first  Confer- 
Philadelphia  in  1773.  During 
.epeudeneo    all   the  English 

Mr.  Asbury,  returned  home, 
e  war.  in  1784,  John  Wesley 
consecrating  Dr.  Coke  as 
rections  to  consecrate  Mr. 
d  Bishop  of  the  American 
?y  thus  became  organised 
il  Church.  Three  orders  of 
cognised  by  them — bishops, 
aeons.  There  are  three 
visions  of  this  Episcopal 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
t  Episcopal  Church,  South ; 
episcopal  Church,  Coloured, 
the  coloured  races.  The 
tforth  has  12,811  ministers 
lass  members ;  the  Church 
4,045  ministers  and  88a, 168 

the  Coloured  Church  has 
nd  125,683  members.  In 
i^anis;ition  these  Churches 
i  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
?  directory  for  their  worship 
ists  of  an  abridgment  of  the 

Prayer  and  of  the  Thirty  - 
Tinned  by  John  Wesley.  A 
iety  occurred  in  1830,  owins* 
ion  felt  by  some  members  at 

of  the  Church ;  and  the 
estant    Church"  came   into 


Methodist  Protestant  Church. — The 
first  general  Convention  of  this  sect  was  held 
at  Baltimore,  in  1830.  Eighty- three  ministers 
attended,  and  lay  representatives  of  about 
5,000  members.  The  only  difference  between 
this  and  the  Episcopal  Methodist  Church  lies 
in  the  mode  of  government.  The  former 
admits  laymen  in  equal  numbers  with 
ministers  to  their  Conferences,  and  places  all 
ministers  on  a  level  in  authority ;  while  the 
latter  rejects  lay  representation,  and  adopts 
unlimited  episcopacy.  The  Protestant  Church 
has  1,500  ministers  and  131,010  members. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — 
An  important  sect,  numbering  1,882  ministers 
and  400,804  members.  It  was  founded  in 
Philadelphia  in  1816.  It  arose  through  the 
harsh  treatment  accorded  by  the  Whites  to 
their  Coloured  fellow-Methodists,  who  accord- 
ingly decided  to  form  a  communion  of  their 
own.  They  do  not  differ  from  the  Methodist 
Church  either  in  theology  or  in  practice. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church. — This  sect  was  founded  in  1796, 
owing  to  the  harsh  treatment  received  by  the 
coloured  people  from  their  white  fellow- 
Christians.  Bishop  Asbury  gave  his  sanction 
to  the  new  community.  At  first  they  held 
their  services  only  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  services  of  their  white  brethren ; 
but  in  1799  thoy  decided  to  form  a  distinct 
communion,  and  they  accordingly  erected  a 
place  of  worship  in  New  York,  called  Zion 
Church.  They,  however,  continued  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  till  1820,  in  which  year  they  became 
entirely  independent  of  the  older  body.  Their 
characteristics  are  :  the  making  matrimony  a 
sacrament  on  a  par  with  Baptism  and  Holy 
Communion;  abstaining  from  all  spirituous 
drinks  except  in  case  of  necessity.  They 
have  2,000  ministers  and  302,750  class  mem- 
bers. 

Other  sects  of  Methodists  in  America 
are : — 

Evangelical  Association,  having  953 
ministers  and  120,357  members. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  with  27 
ministers  and  3,878  members. 

American  Wesleyan  Church,  with  267 
ministers  and  23,805  members. 

Free  Methodist  Church,  with  263  minis- 
ters and  13,045  members. 

Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  Congregational  Methodists, 
both  small  bodies. 

Methodius,  missionary  to  the  Slavs,  the 
son  of  Leon,  of  Thessalonica,  was  sent,  a.d.  863, 
with  his  brother  Cyril,  by  tho  Greek  Emperor 
Michael,  to  Moravia,  on  tho  invitation  of  ite 
Governor,  liostislav,  who  was  anxious  to  have 
the  Scriptures  translated  into  the  Slavonic 
tongue.  They  first  composed  a  Slavonic 
alphabet  by  the  use  of  Greek  letters,  to  which 
they  added  Armenian,    Hebrew,  and    some 
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original  characters,  amounting  in  all  to  forty 
letters.  They  then  translated  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  afterwards  the 
Psalter  and  other  books.  By  this  means 
many  converts  were  made  and  churches  built. 
After  labouring  for  four  and  a-half  years, 
they  were,  on  the  information  of  the  German 
clergy,  who  were  jealous  at  their  success, 
summoned  by  Pope  Nicholas  to  Borne  ;  they 
were  admitted  to  an  audience,  and,  having 
satisfactorily  explained  their  creed,  Methodius 
was  appointed  Metropolitan  of  Moravia  and 
Pannonia.  He  returned,  therefore,  to  his 
missionary  work  (Cyril  seems  to  have  died  in 
Rome)  until  political  troubles  obliged  him  for 
a  time  to  give  it  up.  Ho  visited  Rome  a 
second  time,  and  obtained  from  Pope  John 
YIII.  an  approval  of  his  Slavonic  Liturgy,  as 
the  Pontiff  confessed  that  he  concluded  from 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  '*  Praise  the  Lord, 
all  ye  nations,"  that  it  could  not  bo  meant 
that  the  Scriptures  should  only  be  used  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  which  would  con- 
fine them  to  the  use  of  the  clergy.  One 
condition,  however,  was  insisted  on — that 
Mass  must  be  celebrated  in  Greek  or  Latin. 
Methodius  once  more  returned  to  Moravia, 
and  there  laboured  till  his  death  in  885. 

Metrical  Psalms  and  Hymns.— 

The  first  translation  of  tho  Psalms  into  Eng- 
lish metre  was  mado  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign 
by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt;  but  this  version  is 
lost.  The  first  edition  which  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  which  is  called  the  "  Old  Version," 
was  begun  by  Sternhold,  who  translated  fifty 
psalms.  The  work  was  completed  by  Hopkins 
and  others,  and  published,  together  with  about 
forty  tunes,  in  1562.  The  "New  Version" 
was  brought  out  by  Tate  and  Brady  in  1696. 

Tho  metrical  psalms  were  never  an  essential 
part  of  Divine  Servico,  but  were  used  at  certain 
intervals  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the 
service.  This  use  was  based  on  the  injunction 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  "  in  the  beginning 
or  in  tho  end  of  Common  Prayer,  either  at 
morning  or  evening,  there  may  be  sung  an 
hymn  or  such-like  song  to  the  praise  of 
Almighty  God  in  the  best  sort  of  melody  and 
music  that  may  be  conveniently  devised, 
having  respect  that  the  senso  of  the  hymn 
majr  be  understood  and  perceived." 

The  use  of  metrical  hymns  began  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  was  introduced  into  the 
West  by  Ambrose.  The  first  attempt  at 
translating  hymns  from  the  Breviary  was 
made  by  Cranmer  in  1544,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing 3'ear  seven  English  hymns,  one  for  each 
service,  appeared  in  the  Primer;  but  they 
were  all  discarded  from  the  Reformed  Prayer 
Book,  except  one  -  "  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our 
souls  inspire."  Some  hymns  were  translated 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  Puritans 
wished  to  introduce  them :  but  thoy  were  re- 
fused bv  the  Revisers  of  the  Prayer  Book  in 
1661.     [See  Hymns.] 


Metropolitan  .—A  metropolitan  tons 
the  capital,  or  mother  city,  from  irhiek  colossi 
are  sent.    It  has  been  said  that  metropolitan 
the  ecclesiastical  sense  are  of  apostolus!  ■£ 
tution,  or  that  at  least  the  ApcetlttjRMr 
the  way  for  them,  inasmuch  asvhentnflssf* 
about  they  chose  the  civil  metropohiattafl* 
place  to  fix  their  head-quarter*  and  to  M 
the  Church.     The  term  was  not  medal  It 
fourth  century ;    but  the   Council  of  fii 
speaks  of  the  existence  of  metropolitan 
new  thing,  and,  in  fact,  treats  the  st3 
extensive  authority  of  the  Bishop!  of , 
andria,  Antioch,  and  Rome  as  estabbsW 
ancient  custom.    The  Council  of  Antatcal 
explicit  decrees  as  to  the  precedency  offr, 
bishop  of  the  metropolis,  and  as  to  the 
of  his  presence  when  questions  of  a 
nature  are  discussed,  but  withastronfMi 
vation  as  to  the  powers  of  etch  bisbej 
matters  affecting  merely  his  own  diocese,  fe 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empintk«> 
turbances  made  it  difficult  for  distant'" 
to  attend  the  Councils,  which  led  to  i 
ent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
In  Africa  the  right  of  a  metropolitan 
dependent  upon  the  civil  metropolis,  W«» 
priority  of  the  episcopal  diameter;  that1 
eldest  bishop  in  a  province  wis  metoptftsi 

The  privileges  of  a  metropoKtaa  ■  I 
province  were  [1]  to  have  precedency  of" 
other  bishops;  [2]  to  cxmiecratethelisifli 
of  the  province ;  [3]  to  call  a  profinqslj** 
cil  for  preserving  orthodoxy  and  d*?"* 
In  England  there  are  two  metropoBi*"1 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Y°rt[Jj* 
bishop.]  And  the  system  his  been  dtrr* 
troduced  into  the  Colonial  Church*  *■* 
Bishop  of  Capetown  is  Metropolitan  ofoW 
Africa,  and  Sydney,  of  Australia. 

Xeyer.  Hbinrich  AtGwr  ^*JJ? 
b.  in  Gotha  in  1800,  d.  in  Hanonr.  mjr 
e  studied  theology  at  Jena,  and  too*M 
Pastor  in  1822.  His  nwristerial  bfcg 
faithful,  earnest,  devout,  and  he  *•*  •■J" 
as  a  preacher,  but  is  known  to  the  *** 
large  by  his  commentaries  on  the  ^Tgy?j 
ment,  which  are  placed  within  thei***^ 
English  students  of  Scripture  thmp  ■ 
translations  in  Clark' i  Theobfietl  lfr*h 

XichaeL  St.— The  Feast  of  St  *jjj 
and  All  Angels  is  kept  by  the  Angfi*|^JJ 
on  Sept.  29th.  St.  Michael  is  ^Tl. 
Scripture  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  inthsafj» 
of  Jude,  and  in  the  Book  of  BeveJafti-^ 
Roman  Catholics  celebrate  three  •PJJJ'J 
of  St.  Michael— one  at  Chanos,  Wl 
Colosse  in  Phrygia ;  one  on  Mount 
(now  St.  Angelb),  in  Italy;  and  oo>  _^ 
on  the  sea  coast  between  Nocainfy 
Brittany.  At  each  of  these  places  a  ct" 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  aW*r***t,,J- 
said  that  a  church  was  erected  in hishe 
by  Constantine,  called  Michaelion.  ahew 
and  a  half  miles  from  Constantinople.1*** 
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>y  numbers,  who  declared  that  the 
requently  appeared  there  and  cured 
In  process  of  time  no  less  than 
xmes  in  Constantinople  bore  his 
s  noticed  that  all  ancient  churches 
dedicated  to  him  stand  on  elevated 

al  is  the  patron  saint  of  France, 
t  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  to 

• 

il  Carulaxitui  was  Patriarch  of 
•nle  from  1043  to  1059,  and  in 
e  breach  between  the  Eastern  and 
lurches  was  completed.  In  con- 
vex), Archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  he 
letter  to  John,  Bishop  of  Trani 
053],  denouncing  the  errors  of  the 
he*  following  respects: — [1.]  The 
Avened  bread  in  the  Holy  Com- 
2.]  The  practice  of  fasting  on 
in  Lent.  [3.]  Of  eating  things 
ad  blood.  [4. J  Of  using  the  hymn 
u  "  only  upon  Easter  Day.  This 
followed  up  by  the  closing  of  the 
ches,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Latin 

in  Constantinople.  The  Pope, 
plied  to  these  charges  in  a  letter, 
A  sent  Cardinals  Humbert  and 
ind  the  Archbishop  of  Amalfi,  as 
i,  to  try  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 
$  were  well  received  by  the  Em- 
tantine  Monomachus,  who  wished 
the  Pope's  interest,  and  they  suc- 
)taining  from  Nicetas  Pectoratus,  a 
lk  who  had  written  in  support  of 
an  anathema  against  his  own  book, 
msclf,  however,  refused  all  com- 

with  the  Legutes.  At  last  the 
ed  the  Cathedral  of  Sophia,  and 
he  high  altar  a  Bull  which,  while 
e  orthodoxy  of  the  people  of  Con- 
in  general,  excommunicated  the 
nd  his  adherents.  They  then  left 
>plef  to  return  two  days  later  at 
r'a  invitation,  and  to  receive  an 

dismissal.  Meanwhile  Michael 
ith  a  counter  anathema,  and  in 
efforts  of  Peter  of  Antioch,  who 
as  mediator,  the  breach  continued, 
gation  was  sent  by  Pope  Stephen 
>7,  but  without  result.  Michael 
was  at  length  deposed  in  1059  by 
»r  Isaac  Com  n  en  us,  and  died  shortly 
;  the  breach  remained,  and  still 
mealed. 

alis,  Johann  David  \b.  at  Halle 
y,  1717,  d.  August  22nd,  1791], 
xl  exegetical  writer,  was  edu- 
lalle,  travelled  in  England  and 
>6came  Professor  of  Philosophy 
sn  in  1745,  and  was  the  chief  in- 
n  forming  a  Scientific  Association 
versity.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
the  Oottinger  Oelehrten  Anzeigcn, 
ibrarian  of  the  University;  but 


during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was 
occupied  almost  entirely  with  his  professor- 
ship. He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Biblical  scholars  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  did  much  valuable  work  as  a  critic  and 
commentator ;  he  was  also  learned  in  archaeo- 
logy and  history.  His  commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  Moses  were  published  in  English 
translations  in  1810. 

Middleton,  Conyers,  a  well-known  di- 
vine and  controversialist,  was  born  in  York- 
shire in  1683.  In  1700  he  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  took  his  B.A.  degree 
in  1702,  and  was  ordained.  Four  years  after 
he  became  a  Fellow,  and  in  1708  joined 
with  others  of  his  college  in  a  petition  against 
Bentley,  the  Master ;  and  for  some  years  he 
and  Bentley  carried  on  a  warfare  which  is 
painful  to  read  of,  in  which  bitter  and  angry 
words  more  than  once  brought  the  two  divines 
into  the  law  courts  as  mutual  accusers.  In  1720, 
Bentley  issued  specimens  of  a  new  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  which  he  intended  to 
bring  out.  The  work  was  prepared  very 
hurriedly,  and  contained  several  errors,  which 
Middleton  took  advantage  of,  and  wrote  so 
strongly  that  the  idea  of  Bentley's  Greek 
Testament  was  given  up.  Middleton  was 
made  Principal  Librarian  of  the  College,  and 
published  a  now  plan  for  arranging  the 
library  in  1723.  In  the  following  year  he 
spent  some  time  in  Rome,  and  in  1729  pub- 
lished a  tetter  from  Rome,  showing  that  the 
present  Romans  derived  their  religion  from 
that  of  their  heathen  ancestors — a  book  which 
was  received  with  great  favour  by  the  learned. 
Ho  afterwards  wrote  works  containing  state- 
ments which  were  considered  by  his  contem- 
poraries to  have  been  written  by  an  infidel, 
but  which  are  now  received ;  such  as  that  the 
Scriptures  were  not  of  absolute  inspiration; 
that  the  Apostles  sometimes  adapted  the 
prophecies  relating  to  Christ;  and  that  the 
Jews  borrowed  some  of  their  customs  from 
Egypt.  On  these  subjects  he  had  a  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  Waterland.  In  1741  appeared 
his  most  famous  work,  A  Life  of  Cicero,  the 
proceeds  of  which  brought  him  in  enough 
money  to  purchase  an  estate  at  Hildersham, 
near  Cambridge,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  died  in  1750.  He  also  wrote  a 
book  on  Miracles,  denying  the  continuance  of 
miraculous  powers  in  the  Church  after  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  another  treatise 
attacked  Bishop  Sherlock's  discourses  on  pro- 
phecy. 

Xiddleton,  Thomas  Fanshaw,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  [b.  at  Kedleston,  Derby- 
shire, 1769,  d.  at  Calcutta,  18221.  He  studied 
at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  became  Curate 
of  Gainsborough,  then  Rector  of  St.  Pancras, 
London,  and  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon. 
He  was  a  good  Greek  scholar,  and  an 
eloquent  and  impressive  preacher ;  and  hav- 
ing been  selected  to  deliver  a  charge  to  a 
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Danish    Missionary  who    was    starting   for 

India,  bis  speech  was  so  much  admired  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  that  he  recommended 
Middleton  in  1814  to  the  newly-created 
Bishopric  of  Calcutta.  After  some  hesitation 
Middleton  accepted  the  post,  and  arrived  in 
Calcutta  in  November,  1814.  The  duties  of 
the  diocese  were  very  heavy,  and  the  Bishop 
had  innumerable  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
which,  added  to  the  trying  climate,  enfeebled 
his  health.  In  1820  he  founded  the  Bishop's 
College  for  the  training  of  missionaries, 
and  ordained  some  natives  to  Holy  Orders. 
His  literary  works  consist  of  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Greek  Article  applied  to  the  Criticitm  and 
Murtration  of  the  New  Teitament,  published 
in  1808,  and  a  fow  sermons,  charges,  etc., 
which  appeared  after  his  death. 

Kildxnay  Conference*.— Evangelical 

Conferences,  now  held  from  time  to  time  at  the 
Conference  Hall,  Mildmay  Park.  The  first 
of  them  was  held  at  Barnet  in  1856,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Kcv.  W.  Pennefather  and 
his  wife,  and  in  I860  an  iron  room  was  built 
there  for  carrying  on  the  mission  work, 
which  was  afterwards  removed  to  St.  Jude's, 
Mildmay  Park.  In  1H70  the  present  Con- 
ference Hall  was  finished,  which  will  seat 
2,500  people.  It  was  designed  to  be  a,  centre 
of  anion  for  Christians  of  all  Evangelical 
denominations,  end  to  facilitate  the  carrying 
on  of  a  variety  of  Evangelistic  and  Missionary 
agencies.  The  large  hall  is  used  every  Sun- 
day afternoon  and  evening  for  preaching  and 
various  meeting*,  and  the  live  basement- 
rooms  are  used  for  Bible  classes  on  Sunday 
and  during  the  week  for  helping  the  poor 
both  temporally  and  spiritually.  Once  a 
Sunday  there  is  a  special  service  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Adjoining  the  Hall  is  a  Deaconess 
House,  where  ladies  desiring  to  devote  their 
lives  to  mission  work  live  and  give  up  their 
whole  time  to  work  among  the  poor  of  Lon- 
don, by  undertaking  house-  to-house  visitation, 
mothers'  meetings,  niirht  schools,  and  cIhrscs 
of  various  kinds  in  ili-tricts  in  the  East  of 
London  principally.  There  are  also  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hall  a  Nursing  House,  a 
Cottage  Hospital,  Invalids'  House,  an  Or- 
phariHge,  an  Invalids'  Kitchen,  a  Dorcas 
Society,  a  Mothers'  Meeting,  Men's  Night 
Schools,  Medical  Mission  Hospital,  Coffee  and 
Lodging  Houses  at  Bethnal  Green.  Kailway 
Mission  in  Liverpool  Street,  and  a  Bible 
Flower  Mission.  A  Mission  to  the  Jews  was 
Commenced  in  1870. 

There  is  a  dailv  praver  meeting  held  in 
the  hull. 

Military  Orders.— The  origin  of  these 
associations  may  be  traced  to  the  necessities 
of  the  Christian  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land, 
who  ofkm  roaehed  Jerusalem  utterly  destitute 
and  broken  in  health,  and  who  were  tended  in 
the  hospitals  by  the  monks,  who  were  com- 
pelled  in  self-defence  to  assume   tike  joint 


character  of  soldier  and  most  H 
these  Orders  have  now  fallen  bio  tot 
some  of  them  still  exist  in  the  form  o 
of  knighthood.  There  were  once  fro 
100  ;  we  give  a  few  particukn  of  tl 

1.    KM0HT9     Hoei'ITiLLEKS-Tlil 

owed  its  foundation  to  some  mail 
Amain,  who  obtained  leave  frantleC 
Egypt  to  build  a  church  at  Jensjn 
founded  a  monastery  of  the  Beaedictn 
to  receive  and  entertain  Canshiai 
and  a  convent  of  nuns  dedicated  to  Mb 
dalene,  to  receive  the  women  who  rim 
the  Holy  .Sepulchre.  The  hospitilnt 
1030,  and  the  administration  of  it* 
mitted  to  the  Abbot  Gerard,  ■!» 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  had  tain  tie 
1099,  founded  the  Order  of  St.  Jean 
salem  and  became  its  first  Grind 
Ho  instituted  a  rule  and  religkw  h 
the  knights,  who,  at  their  rcwpUos, 
chastity,  obedience,  and  self-»bKpt> 
promised  always  to  assist  the  (a> 
Gerard  died  in  1118,  and  im  skm 
Raymond  du  Puy,who  established'' 
severe  rule,  which  was  confirmed  b'f 
liitus  II.  in  1 180.     Numerottshtspilili 

CoBMAKUKKIES  [q.  v.],  were  tSlsfcsl 

side  towns,  whence  pilgrims  were  «■ 
tbeir  way  to  the  Holy  Laud-  1* 
had  become  military  in  1101,  mi  « 
men  enrolled  themselves,  sad  U*! 
styled  "knighta."  When  Jena* 
conquered  bv  Saladin  in  1181,  1st ) 
with  tbeir  Grand  Master  Dipt,  n* 
Margatt  in  Ph'enicia,  and  tiesa  • 
which  they  valiantly  defended  in  13* 
they  went  to  Cyprus,  where  ther  tt, 
1310,  and  in  that  year,  under  tit 
Master,  Foulques  do  Villaret,tlKr««*j 
and  ncit  year  defended  it  agiiuttlita 
for  which  reason  their  succesofi  ta 
these  four  leltera  for  a  device,  F.EJ 
Fortxtudo  fjru  Jttuvtim  tmnl.  1=  U 
island  was  attacked  bv  Solymm  D»  > 
cent,  and  the  Grand  'Master,  VubsBj 
d'Adnm,  was  forced  to  cspitolite;  tk 
retired  to  Uandia,  thence  to  Srih". 
Pope  Adrian  VI.  granted  then  tat 
Viterbo.  In  1530  the  Emperor  Oj 
gave  them  the  island  of  Mala,  "hiei 
conquered  from  Tunis,  on  conditio" 
should  defend  his  kingdom  of  Sirilt) 
Turks.  In  1565  Solvman  besiegtel 
four  months,  but  it  was  gmllautlvoa* 
the  Grand  Master,  John  de  Viu*- 
They  then  remained  undisturbed  I 
when,  by  means  of  bribery  to  sM 
knights  and  the  cowardice  of  I 
Master,  Ferdinand  d'Hompesch,  t 
was  surrendered  to  Napoleon.  Tia1 
then  suppressed  in  many  of  ths 
States,  and  the  office  of  Grand  1 
never  since  been  filled  np  ;  a  Dtp 
Master  has,  however,  been  appamtd 
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lights  are  now  very  few 
ir  was  divided  into  three 
who  must  all  be  of  noble 
;  3.  Serving  brothers, 
e.  The  knights  were 
different  languages  or 
Provence,  from  which 
ler  was  always  chosen ; 
hief  was  Marshal  of  the 
whose  chief  was  Grand 
,  whose  chief  was  High 

whose  chief  was  Grand 
nany,  whose  chief  was 
istile,  whose  chief  was 
ind    8.  England,   whose 

of    Infantry.      Every 

1   Grand   Priories,   and 

a  certain  number  of 

ongst    the  knights  the 

those  who  had  a  right 

the  dignity  of  Grand 
sovereign  of  the  island, 
lights  owed  obedience, 
es  or  Demi-Crosses,  who 
rry,  and  wore  a  golden 
les.  In  times  of  peace 
lack  habit  with  a  white 
lown  shape  called  the 
j  eight  points.  When 
*  red  with  a  great  white 
id. 

emplars  began  at  Jeru- 
ugh  de  Payens,  Geoffroy 
•en  others  whose  names 
xhI  themselves  to  God's 
igular,  and  made  their 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
n  a  house  near  the  site  of 
heir  name  of  Templars, 
>mple,  or  Poor  Soldiers 
lomon.  The  King  and 
ites,  some  for  a  set  term 
*ver,  the  object  of  the 
cfend  pilgrims  from  the 
,  and  to  keep  the  passes 
rtook  the  journey  to  the 
1128  the  nine  knights 
number,  but  after  the 
ipirants  for  knighthood 
reat  numbers.     At  that 

confirmed  the  rules  of 
the  rest  that  their  dress 
i  1146,  Eugenius  III. 
b  on  their  cloaks.  Like 
ere  divided  into  three 
ights  proper;  2.  the 
uen  who,  without  be- 
hts,  aided  with  gifts  of 

protection  in  case  of 
ers  increased  thoy  were 
ces,  each  containing  so 

and  Preceptorie8.  A 
t<xl  between  them  and 
ers.    After  the  conquest 

Saracens,  they  spread 
I  were  a  very  wealthy 


society.  Matthew  Paris  says  they  had  9,000 
houses  or  convents  and  20,000  knights.  Their 
stations  in  the  East  were  Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
Tripoli  and  Cyprus,  and  almost  every  country 
in  the  West  had  one  of  their  Provinces.  In 
each  country  they  had  their  Governor,  who 
was  called  Master  of  the  Temple,  or  of  the 
Militia  of  the  Temple.  One  of  their  Masters 
fell  at  the  siege  of  Acre  [1291],  and  they  then 
retired  to  Cyprus.  Their  work  of  fighting 
against  the  infidels  was  now  done,  and  they 
took  up  no  definite  enterprise.  In  Spain  and 
Portugal  they  remained  popular  for  a  time 
because  of  the  assistance  they  gave  against 
the  Moors;  but  in  France,  where  was  their 
chief  settlement,  their  immense  wealth  ex- 
cited the  cupidity  of  the  French  King.  All 
sorts  of  dreadful  charges  were  brought  against 
them,  many  of  them  absurd  and  incredible, 
and  in  1307  they  were  seized  by  secret  orders 
of  Philip  le  Bel  and  thrown  into  prison.  Con- 
fessions were  extorted  from  some  of  them  by 
torture,  which  they  afterwards  retracted.  In 
these  proceedings  Philip  was  aided  by  Pope 
Clement  V.,  who  owed  his  office  to  the  French 
King.  Philip,  impatient  at  the  Pope's  leniency, 
submitted  the  case  to  the  officers  of  the  In- 
quisition ;  but  the  Pope  suspended  these  pro- 
ceedings and  ordered  that  the  knights  should 
be  tried  by  a  commission  of  cardinals  ap- 
pointed by  him.  Two  or  three  years  passed 
in  disputes  as  to  how  the  Templars  should  be 
dealt  with,  and  at  last,  in  1310,  Philip  called  a 
Council  at  Paris,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Sens,  and  under  this  Council  the  proceedings 
of  the  Inquisition  were  resumed.  Many 
knights  died  either  of  torture  or  long  cap- 
tivity, and  many  were  burnt,  amongst  them 
the  Grand  Master,  Jacques  du  Molay;  this 
was  in  1313.  The  year  before  [1312]  the 
whole  Order  had  been  abolished  at  the 
General  Council  of  Vienne,  and  their  pro- 
perty was  given  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Malta,  who  also  received  from  Edward  II. 
of  England  in  1323  a  like  grant  of  their 
English  possessions.  The  Templars,  though 
suppressed  in  other  countries,  were  nowhere 
else  ill-treated  as  in  France.  The  seal  of  the 
Templars  represented  two  knights  riding  on 
one  horse,  as  an  emblem  of  their  poverty; 
their  war-cry  was  "  Beau  seant"  and  their 
banner  bore  the  same  name,  and  the  motto, 
"Non  nobis,  Domine,  rum  nobis,  sed  Tuo  Nomini 
da  gloriam."  Traces  of  the  Knights  Templars 
are  still  to  be  found  in  England:  in  the 
Temple  Church,  London,  where  are  cross- 
legged  figures  of  several  of  the  knights;  in 
the  Round  Churches  at  Northampton,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Maplestead ;  and  in  the  names  of 
several  villages,  as  Temple  Brewer,  Lincoln- 
shire ;  Temple  Newsom,  Yorkshire ;  Temple 
Cowley,  near  Oxford;  places  in  which  they 
possessed  property  and  had  small  Preceptoriee 
of  their  Order. 

3.  Teutonic  Knights,  or  Knights  of  St. 
Mart,  instituted  after  the  siege  of  Acre  in 


1192  with  the  sanction  of  Henry  of  Jeru- 
salem, Frederick  of  Sunbia,  and  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI.  in  favour  of  the  German  nation, 
who  had  Buffered  greatly  in  that  siege.  The 
statutes  of  the  Order  were  formed  on  the  model 
of  those  of  the  Hospitaller*  and  Templars, 
The  knights  were  to  be  exclusively  Teutonic 
or  German,  to  be  well  born,  to  vow  the 
defence  of  the  Christian  Church  and  Holy 
Land,  and  to  give  entertainment  to  the  pilgrims 
of  their  Own  nation,  and  they  were  to  be 
called  Knights  of  St.  Mary,  or  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Sion.  Pope  Celestine  III.  ordered  that 
they  should  be  clad  in  white  and  wear  a  black 
cross,  in  the  form  of  that  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  their  habits,  standards,  and  arms,  and 
live  according  to  St.  Augustine's  rule.  At  first 
the  Teutonic  Knights  wore  all  laymen,  but 
soon  they  had  priests,  and  in  1221  a  class  of 
nalf-brothors,  or  serving- brothers,  was  added. 
Their  first  station  was  Acre.  After  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  they  removed  lo  Venice,  thence 
to  Marpurg  in  Hesse,  and  in  1309  to  Marien- 
burg  on  the  Vistula.  In  1252  they  had  been 
joined  by  the  Order  of  Christ,  or  Brethren  of 
the  Sword,  who  possessed  Livonia,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  knights  carried  on  a  cruel  war 
against  the  hoothou  nations  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of 
Prussia  and  other  territories,  and  raised  the 
Order  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  Power.  [See 
Chaucer's  Frolojif,  "The  Knight."]  Their 
power  began  to  decline  in  the  16th  century, 
when  Bigismund  of  Poland  snatched  West 
Prussia  from  them.  In  1510  the  knights  chose 
his  nephew,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  for  their 
Urand  Master;  this  Prince  embracing  Lnther'a 
doctrines,  treated  with  Sigismund  to  make 
him  absolute  master  of  Prussia,  on  con- 
dition of  his  doing  homage  for  it  to  the 
Crown  of  Poland.  He  then  drove  the 
knights  from  the  country,  and  they  retired 


ie  Kniohts  of  Calatrava,  founded  by 
a  Cistercian  monk  named  Velasquez,  in  1158,  to 
defend  Calatrava  from  the  Moors,  were  sanc- 
tioned by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in  1164.  At 
first  they  were  victorious;  but  in  1197  the 
Moors  took  Calatrava,  and  the  knights  went 
to  Sal va tierra  and  took  that  name  till  they  were 
able  to  return  to  their  former  city  in  1212. 
The  Order  soon  became  rich,  and  this  caused 
so  many  dissensions  as  to  patronage  that 
in  1489  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  annexed  the 
Grand  Mastership  to  the  Crown  of  Spain. 
In  this  century  the  Order  was  suppressed  with 
other  monastic  institutions  in  Spain,  and  the 
title  is  now  only  an  honorary  distinction. 

2.  Kniohts  of  St.  Jamhb  of  Compostklla. 
—The  relics  of  St.  James  the  Apostle  are 
said  to  have  been  buried  at  Compoatella  in 
Gallicia,  which  occasiuned  an  oitraordinary 
concourse  of  pilgrims  lo  flock  thither.  In 
1161   thirteen   Spanish    nobles   founded    an 


Order  of  knighthood  to  protect  thai 
from  the  Moors  ;  the  Order  was  m 
1175  by  Pope  Celestine  III.  ' 
stripped  in  wealth  and  power 
Spanish  Orders  and  gained  vist  i 
This  wealth  was  with  them,  si  < 
Orders,  the  primary  cause  of  tha 
in  1622  the  Grand  Mastership  i 
ferred  to  Papal  authority.  The  I 
not  finally  dissolved  till  1836. 

3.  Kmightb  of  Alcaxtaia.— T 
was  founded  about  the  same  tins 
Compoatella,  for  the  defence  of  Et 
from  the  Moors.  It  adopted  the  I 
Benedict,  and  was  confirmed  in  HI 
Cclestino  III.  It  was  afterwsrdi 
the  Order  of  Calatrava,  but  in  lbs 
tury  the  knights  quarrelled  over  Ik 
of  a  Grand  Master,  which  remits: 
war  and  ultimate  separation.  In  HI 
Calatrava  and  Compoatella,  ni  pat 
the  authority  of  the  Spanish  Cro* 
Order  was  abolished  in  this  cento] 
vived  in  1874  by  the  late  Kins  of  8a 
Among  French  military  Ordai 
mention  the  Ulthamakini,  or  fir 
Order,  founded  by  St.  Louis  ia  IM 
courage  his  nobles  to  undertake  the 
tion  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  the  Ensro 
Lazahcb,  to  whom  Louis  VII.  s»> 
near  Orleans,  and  who  were  units! 
Knights  Of  Malta  by  Pope  Innaol 
but  re-established  by  Henry  IV.  ■ 
known  also  as  the  Order  ill  On  I 
Moitst  Cabhbl  ;  the  Knight*  or  fc 
established  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1691-s 
military  Order;  the  Kwrasit  * 
Dams  ok  Lis,  instituted  agsio*  * 
by  Garcia  IV.,  King  of  Ninm,  i 
Then  there  was  the  Order  of  tin  < 
Fleece,  instituted  in  14S9  br  r* 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  ia  debs* 
Catholic  faith ;  the  military  Oris 
Dominic,  established  against  tha  Ah 
the  Knights  of  Jesus  Cam  ■ 
about  1318  by  Deny*,  King  of  E 
against  the  Moors. 

In  England  we  have  the  Osnst 
Bath  spoken  of  by  writers  in  lis  I 
tury  as  of  ancient  custom ;  tts  0 
the  Gahter,  founded  by  Ednii 
1347.  In  Scotland  the  Oast* 
Thistu,  instituted  by  James  V.  a. 

Kilk  and  Honey  were  offers! 
altar,  in  primitive  tunes,  on  tt*> 
before  Easter,  but  in  such  a  way  m 
guish  them  from  the  oblations  of 
wine  for  the  Eucharist,  and  m 
the  newly-baptised. 

Mill,  John,  D.D.  [i.  1645,*.  Ill 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  <J 
Charles  II.,  Rector  of  Blechingtss, 
cipalof  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  author  I 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
published  a  fortnight  before  hist 
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t  it  for  thirty  years,  and  its 
t,  not  only  because  of  the  great 
evious  knowledge  through  his 
ISS.,  but  also  because  of  the 
yed  in  his  Introduction. 

Stuart  \b.  1806,  d.  1873],  an 
>pher.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
who  educated  him  not  only  in 
Xa  of  study,  but  in  politics  and 
b  controversies  of  the  day.  In 
bibed  the  philosophy  founded 
ility  and  experience  from  his 
n  1820  he  went  to  Franco  for 
which  he  spent  in  the  south, 
of  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  the 
emy  Bentham,  and  the  rest 
Paris,  where  he  lived  with 
Jay,  the  French  economist,  and 
lintance  of  many  leading  poli- 
.  return  to  England  he  brought 
nterest  in  Liberalism  and  De- 
lad  laid  the  foundation  of  his 

With  a  view  to  promoting 
lis  principle,  he  and  his  friends 
litarian  Debating  Society,  and 
i  the  pubb'cation  of  the   West- 

In  1823  he  entered  the  India 

miner  of   Indian  Correspond- 

ontinued  to  hold  this  post  till 

was  promoted  to  the  head  of 

.     Ho  retired  on  a  pension  in 

that  time  devoted  himself  to 

lis   works  are  powerful,  and 

His  work  on  Logic  is  the  best 

language,  though  his  treatise 

ore  popular.     His  examination 

Hamilton's  philosophy  was  re- 

3,  and  is  considered  by  many 

to  that  writer.     His  position 

religion  it  is  impossible  to  fix 

some  of  his  writings,  even  to 

absolute  negation  and  rejection 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
mfession  that  he  has  not  found 
est  for  which  he  yearned,  and 
is  education  was  what  it  was. 
as,  strong  conscientiousness,  in- 
find  truth,  and  to  lead  others  to 
to  be  found  in  his  writings.  He 
nity,  yet  looks  longingly  upon 
of  his  Essays  on  Religion  goes 
that  to  the  '*  rational "  sceptic 
esvnt  itself  as  a  "  possibility  " 
7  have  had  a  unique  and  special 
rem  God."  Many  a  firm  be- 
stian  doctrine  reading  Mill's 
pressed  the  conviction  that, 
;  intellectual  conceptions  were 
a  porta  nt  of  all  subjects,  these 
work  of  one  who  was  not  far 
om  of  God. 

&XL8.       [CHILIA8T8.] 

'  Petition. — A  petition  drawn 
•itans,  and  presented  to  King 
Lpril,    1603.      It    is   so  called 


because  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  signed  by 
1,000  ministers,  though  in  reality  the  number 
did  not  exceed  800.  The  chief  reforms  de- 
manded by  the  Puritans  were : — That  the 
cross  in  baptism,  questions  addressed  to  in- 
fants, kneeling  at  the  Holy  Communion, 
confirmations,  the  ring  in  marriage,  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  reading  of  the 
Apocrypha  in  church,  and  the  terms  "  priest  " 
and  "  absolution  "  in  the  Liturgy,  should  be 
abolished ;  that  women  should  not  be  allowed 
to  baptise ;  that  the  use  of  the  cap  and  sur- 
plice, and  the  keeping  of  holy  days,  should  not 
be  compulsory  ;  that  church  songs  and  music 
should  be  moderated  to  better  edification ;  that 
the  clergy  should  preach  at  least  once  every 
Sunday;  and  that  examination  should  pre- 
cede the  Communion.  This  petition  resulted 
in  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  [q.v.]. 

Killer,  Hugh  [b.  1802,  d.  1856],  an 
eminent  Scotch  geologist,  was  the  first  editor 
of  the  Free  Church  newspaper,  The  Witness, 
started  at  Edinburgh  in  1840.  In  1844  an 
anonymous  work,  entitled  Vestiges  of  the  Natu- 
ral History  of  Creation,  had  excited  great  atten- 
tion in  the  religious  world.  Five  years  later 
Mr.  Miller  combated  the  views  expressed  in  it 
by  a  work  entitled  Footprints  of  the  Creator, 
in  which  he  denied  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  "day"  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  also  the  universality  of  the  Deluge.  Such 
boldness  of  speech  was  a  novelty  then,  and 
caused  much  alarm;  but  few  persons  would 
find  anything  in  this  to  frighten  them  now.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  Testimony  of  the  Rocks 
[1857],  and  of  a  Letter  to  Lord  brougham  on 
the  Auchterarder  Case.  His  death  occurred 
through  suicide,  clearly  traced  to  overwork  and 
worry  acting  upon  a  sensitive  temperament. 

Milman,  Henry  Hart,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  and  ecclesiastical  historian  [b.  1791,  d. 
1868].  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis 
Milman,  physician  to  George  III.  Educated 
at  Eton  and  Oxford,  in  1817  he  became  Vicar 
of  St.  Mary's,  Reading.  In  1820,  the  year 
of  the  publication  of  his  first  important  sacred 
poem,  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  made  ono 
of  the  Select  Preachers  at  Oxford;  in  the 
next  year,  Professor  of  Poetry;  and  in  1829, 
Bampton  Lecturer.  In  1835  he  was  appointed 
Rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and, 
in  1849,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  His  works, 
which  are  of  great  ability  and  learning,  were 
fiercely  attacked  on  their  first  publication. 
They  are  among  the  first  examples  of  the  free 
handling  which  has  become  more  familiar  to 
us  through  the  writings  of  Dean  Stanley.  The 
History  of  the  Jews,  written  for  Murray's 
"  Family  Library,"  scared  old-fashioned  per- 
sons accustomed  to  the  mild  Evangelicalism  of 
writers  like  Simeon  and  Legh  Richmond. 
Thus  Milman  called  Abraham  a  "sheykh," 
and  dealt  with  the  sacred  history  in  the  critical 
spirit  with  which  one  would  regard  any 
other  history.    The  book  made  its  way  in 


Mil 


spite  of  opposition,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Hutory  of  Chriitianity  to  the  Abolition  of  Pa- 
gemmt,  and  this  again  bv  the  Siilery  of  Latin 
Christianity  to  the  Pontificate  of  Sicholai  Y. 
This  is  a  vary  grand  work,  full  of  learning 
and  knowledge,  though  the  style  lacks  the 

Sicturesquenoss  and  sparkle  which  characterise 
tanley.  To  be  added  to  these  works  are  a 
volume  of  F,*tay*  from  the  Quarterly  JUvitie 
on  Savonarola,  Erasmus,  ete. ;  a  fine  edition 
of  Gibbon;  Aimalt  of  St.  PauFi  Cathedral; 
and  his  poems,  The  Fall  of  Jermalem,  The 
Martyr  of  Anlioch,  BtUkaaar,  etc.  Two 
hymnsby  him  are  universall}- popular,  "When 
our  heads  are  bowed  with  woe  "  and  ' '  Bound 
upon  the  accursed  tree."  Under  his  deanship 
the  popular  services  under  the  dome  of  St, 
Paul  s  were  begun  in  1 858. 

Xilner,  Isaac  and  Johsfh,  brothers, 
eminent  clergymen  of  the  Evangelical  school. 
They  were  educated  at  the  Leeds  Gram- 
mar School ;  but  their  father's  death  leaving 
them  without  means,  Joseph  was  sent  in 
his  eighteenth  year  to  Cambridge,  and 
after  ordination  was  appointed  Head  Master 
of  Hull  Grammar  School,  and  Afternoon 
Lecturer  in  the  church.  Isaac  had  been 
put  to  work  in  a  woollen  factory,  but  now 
became  his  brother's  Assistant  Master,  and 
in  1771  went  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
as  a  Sizar,  Ilunours  flowed  in  upon  him.  In 
177*  he  was  Senior  Wrangler;  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  two  Chairs  of  Mathematics  and 
Philosophy,  Master  of  Queen's  College  [1 788], 
and  Vice-  than lollor.  In  1791  he  was  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  Carlisle.  At  Cambridge  he 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  Wilberforce,  in 
whose  house  he  died  in  1820,  aged  sixty-nine. 
His  brother  Joseph  had  long  since  finished 
his  life  at  Hull,  whore,  though  he  was  nick- 
named "  the  Methodist,"  his  earnestness  had 
gradually  overcome  all  opposition,  and  the 
church  at  which  he  lectured  was  crowded, 
though  he  was  not  chosen  to  the  incumbency 
of  Trinity  Church  until  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death  in  1797.  The  work  for  which  tho 
two  brothers  are  famed  is  the  Miliary  of  tie 
Church  of  Ckritt,  of  which  Joseph  wrote  the 
first  three  volumes,  and  Isaac  the  two  last.  In 
spite  of  its  prejudices  and  onesidedness,  this 
book  filled  a  great  gap,  and  was  the  only  work 
of  the  kind  until  Sounder.  The  best  part  of 
it  is  the  history  of  the  reformation,  and  espe- 
cially tho  description  of  the  character  and 
work  of  Luther.  The  other  works  of  the 
I  wo  brothers  are  obsolete. 

Milne >- ,  John,  D.D.,  F.S.A.— A  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  [i.  1762,  d.  1H2S].  He  was 
born  in  London,  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Sedgley  Park,  near  Wolverhampton, 
and  thence  removed  to  the  English  seminary 
at  Douay.  In  1777  he  was  ordained  priest, 
and  sent  to  begin  his  missionary  career  in 
London.  In  1779  he  went  to  live  at  Win- 
chester, and  for   twenty-four  years  had  the 


pastoral  care  of  tho  Catholic 

there,  and  in  1792  built  them  a  c 
hod  an  ardent  love  of  history  and 
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of  Catholic  edifices  in 
was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Soderji' 
Antiquaries,  and  wrote  papers  for  then  <■ 
the  Glastonbury  cup,  on  the  limerick  nftn 
and  crosior,  on  an  ancient  copy  of  St.  JtJsl 
Gospel,  on  the  use  of  the  Paz,  and  go  tkr 
emblematical  figures  on  the  font  in  Wi> 
cheater  Cathedral.  He  also  wrote  arbetas; 
antiquities  for  the  Gentleman  t  Htetzmi.  at 
a  paper  on  Gothic  architecture  in  Beit 
Cyclopaedia.  In  1792  he  published  At  H» 
torical  and  Critical  Enquiry  into  lit  Cristas* 
and  Character  of  St.  George.  But  the  wet 
which  fixed  his  fame  was  Tht  EuUry,       iji 

and  Eccleiiaiticai,  and  " -/"-  '-■■    _nf 

of  Winchaler,  the  first  edition  of  wssssSji 

C red  in  1798,  and  a  second  in  ISO).  
k  was  praised  by  the  reviews  is  s  ~-i 
the  highest  merit-  Iu  his  history  Dr.  _ 
freely  censured  Bishop  Hoadly,  eb-*^^ 
that,  "both  living  nnrl  d'nn(rhn  iffldrfcaT. 
the  Church,  of  which  he  was  s  pre'r*--— .  r 
for  this  he  was  attacked  by  Dr.  * 
Prebendary  of  Winchester,  in  s  *™~-  ,  ,~ 
Reflection*  on  Popery.  Dr.  Milner  see  _ 
this  by  a  celebrated  work,  LtUen  Gat  K_ 
hendarg,  which  shows  acute  controrasa^-^,. 
and  throws  new  light  on  those  [""—  ,  . 

■  -    "in    ^5  ' 


of  Commons,  and  its  author  r,         __L(f 

the  Upper  House  by  Bishop  lionrs.  m.-nj 
attacked  by  the   Lord  Chancellor.  __ . 

Dr.  Milner  was  made  Bishop  of  th-a^_  ^f  : 
District    of   England,    and  nt,  jt 

obliged  to  leave  Winchester,  sdos^b._j™" 
reside  at  Wolverhampton-  In  Ids*  ^sof  T" 
instrumental  in  establishing  s  in  —'Jinn  i 
Catholic  youths  at  Oscott,  near  &sbsbbst^2. 
under  the  title  of  8t  Mary's  CcIIsbssjbs.  gj 
later  years  he  wrote  several  tresus*ca«  a,  J* 
siastical  architecture,  and  also  Kr><'%r  J 
ks,  the  most  important  of  "ki  act  sjy  / 
'Religion*  Conlrorertf.  It  fn^  M 
controversial  replies,  eta  of  tstsa)  F 
of  which  wsa  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Hopkins,  iassa,  I 
Bishop  of  Vermont 


End  of  £ 


sacred     poets,    the    i —    ..  .  _ 

Bcrivener,  was  bom  in  London  in  jjj*J  | 
was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  (si 
and  after  takiDtt-  his  degree  lived  '*"■  ■ 
Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  *nd  »n»J  ft 
Minor  Poem*.  He  then  travelled  nn  6*  ■ 
returned  to  England  about  the  tor**"*?  ■ 
the  Civil  Wars,  and  threw  hints*  «*M  ■ 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Independent  psrrj.»  1 
on  the  establishment  of  the  OnsMssti*  \ 
became  Latin  Secretary  to  CraawsD.  "Jl". 
this  portion  of  his  life  his  mow  vat  ■!*■  | 
silent  1  it  was  the  period  of  hi*  gnat  f» 
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*rck  Government,  On  Divorce, 
r  Smectymnuue,  Eiconoclastes, 
xtple  of  England,  etc. 
nation  he  fell  into  poverty, 
or  some  time  threatened  him, 
Teat  was  fulfilled.  He  lived 
is  life  in  the  parish  of  Cripple- 
ipeared  his  great  poems  Para' 
adise  Regained,  and  Samson 
his  early  life  he  had  been  a 
the  second  period  he  was  a 
latter  portion  he  frequented 
ip,  but  had  the  Scriptures  read 
e.  His  latest  theology  was 
Irian.  He  died  in  1674,  and 
t.  Giles's,  Cripplegate. 

An  Order  of  monks  founded 
of  Paula  [q.v.1.  They  took 
nims  \minim,  "  the  least "]  to 
nility  as  even  below  the  Fran- 
lied  themselves  Friars  minor 
i  France  they  were  called  Bon 
Louis  XL  and  Charles  VIII. 
9  of  Paula  and  his  followers. 
Minim  nuns. 

-Etymologically  this  word 
9  as  "  deacon/'  and  originally 
i8e,  but  it  came  afterwards  to 
with  "  preacher."  It  is  now 
iglican  Church  for  any  who 
o  preach,  administer  the  sacra- 

ranciscans  and  Capuchins  the 
er  is  called  the  minister-gene- 
tvince  is  placed  under  a  minis- 
In  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  the 
ve  assistants,  called  ministers. 

im. — A  body  of  ordained 
3  Lutheran  Church,  to  whom 
e  examination,  licensing,  and 
ididates  for  Holy  Orders,  and 
srical  heresy,  and  on  occasion 
sy. 

10IL8. — Priests  in  collegiate 
in  rank  to  the  canons  and 
it  not  of  the  Chapter,  who  are 
he  performance  of  the  daily 
ledrals  of  the  old  foundation 
en  found ;  their  duties  being 
tned  there  by  the  priest- vicars, 
rd  and  Chichester  there  are 
ions  and  priest- vicars  ;  and 
minor  canons  at  St.  Paul's, 
'indsor,  where  there  are  only 
es.  At  Hereford,  the  minor 
•nsible  for  the  reading  of  the 
e  vicars-choral  for  the  Litany 
hich  seems  to  mark  this  office 
presbyterial  than  that  of  the 
cathedrals  of  the  new  found- 
no  priest-vicars,  but  all  the 
members  are  minor  canons, 
rere  more  numerous  than  now, 
urate  to  the  number  of  the 


prebendaries ;    e.g.    twelve   at    Canterbury, 
twelve  at  Durham,  ten  at  Worcester. 

The  stipend  of  a  minor  canon  is  fixed  by 
law  at  not  less  than  £150  per  annum,  and  the 
office  may  be  held  by  a  vicar,  provided  that  his 
benefice  is  within  six  miles  of  the  cathedral. 

ICinors,  Fhiars.    [Franciscans.] 

Minster. — A  shortened  form  of  the  word 
"  monastery. "  The  name  is  applied  to  churches 
to  which  a  monastery  or  ecclesiastical  frater- 
nity was  formerly  attached,  as  Westminster, 
Sherborne  Minster,  etc.  In  a  few  cases  the 
name  has  come  into  popular  use  for  a  cathe- 
dral, as  at  York,  where  the  noble  fane  is 
almost  always  called  "the  Minster."  But 
Ripon  and  Beverley  in  the  same  county  are 
also  called  "  Minsters." 

ICinnciiUJ  Felix  was  a  Christian  apo- 
logist of  the  end  of  -  the  second  or  beginning 
of  the  third  century.  He  was  a  Roman 
orator,  and  his  work  entitled  Octavius  was  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  heathen 
and  a  Christian.  It  throws  much  light  upon 
the  treatment  of  Christians  of  those  times, 
and  is  a  powerful  exposure  of  the  absurdities 
and  the  abominations  of  Paganism. 

Kiraole  Flays  were  dramas  founded  on 
the  historical  parts  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
lives  of  the  saints.  Such  plays  date  from 
very  early  times.  One  such  is  attributed, 
though  on  questionable  evidence,  to  8t. 
Gregory  Nazianzen.  The  first  record  of  an 
actual  performance  belongs  to  England. 
Matthew  Paris  relates  that  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Albans  exhibited  one  at  Dunstable,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century;  and  in 
Fitzstephen's  life  of  Becket  there  is  mention 
made  of  dramatic  representations  of  the  lives 
of  the  saints  in  London.  These  playB  were 
sometimes  known  as  "  Mysteries,"  and  a 
distinction  was  made,  but  ndt  closely  adhered 
to,  between  "Mysteries,"  as  representing 
Biblical  subjects,  and  "  Miracle  Plays,"  leg- 
endary stones  from  the  Hagiology;  in  fact, 
as  Mr.  A.  W.  Ward  has  remarked  in  his 
history  of  English  dramatic  literature,  the 
name  "  Mystery,"  though  common  in  France, 
was  not  applied  to  these  dramas  in  England. 
The  performances  were  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  festival  of  Corpue  Christi,  es- 
tablished in  1264,  the  office  for  which  was 
composed  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  which 
comprised  a  recitation  of  the  Creed  and  a 
drama  of  the  Incarnation.  The  plays  were 
performed  originally  in  churches,  but  after- 
wards in  the  streets,  becoming  less  and  less 
religious,  and  more  free  and  coarse,  as  time 
went  on,  until  they  became  discredited.  But 
they  formed  a  large  feature  of  mediaeval 
amusements,  and  were  often  performed  with 
much  elaboration  of  language  and  of  costume. 
[foe  Ward's  account  of  the  Towneley  and 
Chester  Plays,  i.  36-61.]     Out  of  them  wert 
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developed  a  third  class  of  dramatic  perform* 
ances,  known  as  "  Moralities,"  in  which  the 
▼ices  and  virtues  were  personified.  The  popular 
representation  of  the  devil  with  horns,  tail, 
and  cloven  hoof  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
was  his  conventional  style  in  the  Middle  Age 
"  Moralities."  Bishop  Bale,  the  author  of  our 
first  historical  play,  was  also  the  author  of 
the  last  miracle  plays.  When  the  Reforma- 
tion came,  Luther  and  others  were  in  favour 
of  continuing  the  performances.  Milton's 
original  idea  of  Paradise  Lost  was  that  of  a 
sacred  drama.  But  the  sudden  and  magnifi- 
cent rise  of  the  secular  drama  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  was  a  death-blow  to  the  "  Morali- 
ties," by  reason  of  its  reality,  truth  to  life, 
and  expression  of  popular  wants  and  feelings. 
Still,  the  old  plays  have  never  entirely  died  out. 
The  performances  of  Old  Father  Christmas  and 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon  even  yet  survive  in 
country  parishes.  The  writer  has  seen  both 
acted.  On  the  Continent  various  causes  led 
to  the  extinction  of  the  sacred  dramas,  and  in 
the  eighteenth  century  they  were  suppressed 
in  South  Germany  by  law.  In  the  village  of 
Oberammcrgau  the  '*  Passion  Play "  still 
survives,  and  is  acted  every  ten  years.  [Obrr- 

AMMEHOAU.] 

Xiracles. — Miracles  are  mentioned  in 

Scripture  under  four  names :  "  wonders,  signs, 
powers,  and  works."  As  "wonders,"  their 
immediate  physical  effect  on  the  spectator  is 
emphasised ;  as  "  signs,"  their  moral  and 
spiritual  purpose  is  implied,  lurking  under 
their  phenomenal  aspect ;  as  "  powers,"  they 
hint  at  some  hidden  cause  that  produces 
thorn ;  while  as  '*  works,"  their  general  prac- 
tical character  is  regarded,  as  the  acts  of  a 
distinct  person,  in  attestation  of  his  mission 
and  his  message. 

Still  the    question    remains,    What  is    a 
miracle  ?     It  may  be  replied  that  a  miracle  is 
not  a  violation  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  Nature, 
but  a  special  interference  of  supernatural  or 
superhuman  power  for  a  definite  moral  pur- 
pose.    It  is  the   extraordinary  interposition 
of  the  Great  Lawgivor  Himself,  modifying 
for  the  time  the  regular  action  of  His  own 
ordinary  laws.    Even  so  the  human  will  is  a 
potent  factor  in  the  physical  world,  as  when 
a  man  raises  his  hand,  or  throws  up  a  ball 
into   the  air,   in  spite  of  tho  law  of  gravi- 
tation.   It  is  God's  will  making  itself  seen 
and  felt  in  tho  ordinary  course  of  Nature. 
A  miracle,  then,  is  a  possible  event,  because 
it  does  not  of  itself  deny  the  existence  of  the 
regular  order  of    Nature.     An    exceptional 
phenomenon,  like  a  miracle,  simply  reveals 
God  in  another  way  than  that  in  which  Na- 
ture reveals  Him.     An  occasional  departure 
does    not    ovorthrow    tho    harmony  of    the 
cosmos,   but,   on    the    contrary,   implies    it. 
There  could  bo  no   exception,  unless  there 
were  also  a  general  law. 
Modern  Science,  which  has  fathomed  more 


deeply  the  unbroken  reign  of  law 
physical  order  of  Creation,  denies  ft 
bility  of  a  miracle.  The  real  qnestk 
there  a  God,  or  is  there  not !'  If  tk 
miracle  is  possible.  Once  admit  the 
One  Almighty  God,  and  a  minds  1 
an  imaginable  event.  And  if  then 
room  for  one  miracle,  there  is  roam  fa 

But  can  a  miracle  be  proved? 
denied  that  it  could.  Our  belief,*: 
to  his  view,  is  the  result  of  experisi 
ordinary  experience  knows  nothing  e 
cles.  He  urges  further  that  the  hui 
mony  advanced  in  their  support  if  • 
exceptional,  and  may  be  mistaken,  m 
as  all  testimony  is  as  likely  to  be  mini 
no  testimony,  therefore,  is  to  be  recehei 
contradicts  the  uniform  tenor  of  ] 
The  question,  however,  is  not  the  I 
credibility  of  all  human  testimony,  I 
specific  credibility  of  certain  special  wil 
The  character  and  rirctunstanoeeoftni 
gelists  and  Apostles  is  a  distinct  eki 
this  inquiry.  What  they  were  in  thei 
and  what  they  suffered  in  support 
miraculous  story  they  published,  aftvdi 
proof  that  they  were  at  least  hosed 
But  were  they  mistaken  men,  mitel 
their  interpretation  of  the  phenonoa 
they  witnessed  ?  The  answer  it,  N< 
only  because  the  character  of  sobm 
miracles  was  such  as  to  admit  only  of  < 
terpretation,  and  that,  the  superaatsnl 
pretation,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  J 
sion — and  if  we  admit  one  miracle,  *i 
also  admit  others — but  because  of  thi 
ordinary  purity  of  the  morality  *■* 
miracles,  thus  vouched  for,  inculcate! 
also  because  of  the  lasting  benefieali 
that  remain  to  this  day. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  I 
wonder  of  itself  proves  nothing.  ft* 
der  must  also  be  a  sign,  associated  vifl 
word  or  act  indicative  of  design.  Tw 
cidence  of  extraordinary  manner  and  •> 
purpose,  which  is  found  in  most  • 
Scriptural  miracles,  and  which  if  nat 
mediaeval  and  so-called  modern  miiads| 
essential  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  M 
themselves.  What  new  morality,  *W 
mancnt  results,  have  followed  from  ■ 
tastic  miracles  of  the  Middle  Agei>« 
the  unauthenticated  vagaries  of  I 
Spiritualism  P 

Miracles,  again,  are  necessary  •*■ 
dentials  of  Revelation ;  and  since  Be* 
makes  known  what  could  not  be  elfc 
discovered,  what  is  beyond  and  aboffl 
it  follows  that  reason  is  not  adequate  t 
to  gauge  the  truth  of  a  Revelatisi 
given ;  some  other  sign,  some  other  ] 
wanted,  vis.,  a  miracle — in  its  purpasl 
its  results  evidently  from  above,  a) 
then,  is  not  only  possible,  but  prohel 
if  it  is  probable,  it  is  also  credible,  1 
existing  evidence  in  their  favour,  W 
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credulous  to  renounce  the  miracles  of 
pels  than  to  accept  them.  To  imagine 
rist  founded  His  religion,  and  that 
>wers  conquered  the  larger  part  of  the 
world  in  His  name,  without  miracles 
and  their  original  credentials,  is  a 
strain  on  our  reason  and  faith  than 
Me  that  the  miracles  were  facts,  and 
record  given  of  them  is  true, 
all,  Nature  is  not  sufficient,  apart 
relation.  There  is  no  complete  dis- 
of  God  in  Nature.  It  reveals  Wis- 
d  Power,  but  not  Love.  The  sum 
oral  Theology,  as  Lord  Brougham 
only  to  discover  "  a  great  Mechani- 
God's  moral  character,  or  His  con- 
with  ourselves,  is  not  clearly  legible 
works  of  Creation.  "  Our  Father 
trt  in  heaven"  was  never  found  in 
•  Book;  it  was  Christ  Himself  who 
ithorised  such  a  mode  of  address,  and 
it  contains.  Under  such  conditions, 
farther  Revelation  was  wanted,  it  is 
•edible  that  it  should  be  given;  and 
oo  in  the  only  way  by  which  it 
»  substantiated — by  the  occasional 
lance  of  miracles ;  mighty,  and  there- 
oofs  of  His  power;  beneficial,  and 
re  signs  of  His  love ;  lasting  in  con- 
results,  and  therefore  evidences  of  a 
ign;  by  which  also  He  showed  that 
ere  other  laws  at  work  than  the  phy- 
»a  of  Nature ;  by  which,  too,  He  lifted 
'a  hearts  and  minds  at  once  into  a 
spiritual  sphere,  and  made  known  to 
d  His  own  moral  perfections  and  in- 
ve.  Nor  is  there  an  escape  from  such 
ions  by  supposing  that  Christ  was  in 
on  of  some  of  the  secrets  of  science  in 
»  of  His  own  day,  or  even  of  later 
and  therefore  wrought  only  what 
to  be  wonders  to  the  ignorant  eyes 
leld  them.  For  as  Christ  appealed  to 
acles  as  proofs  that  He  was  God,  and 
ton  God,  He  must  then  have  been  only 
it  deceiver,  even  while  inculcating  the 
morality,  which  has  since  revolution- 
$  world.  Such  truth  and  such  false- 
the  same  Person  would  only  exhibit 
monster,  which  would  be  a  monstrous 
in  itself. 

e  present  day,  the  internal  proof  of 
aity  most  relied  on  is  its  sublimity 
itne89  for  human  wants.  But,  valu- 
his  may  be  as  an  auxiliary,  internal 
not  sufficient  without  external  evi- 
Internal  proof  only  appeals  to  reason, 
on  is  not  the  sole  judge  in  such  a 
Our  Lord  Himself  said :  "  Believe 
!  am  in  the  Father  ...  or  else  believe 
he  very  works*  sake."  This  was  an 
t  for  the  truth  of  His  doctrine  from 
icter  of  His  works.  For  instance,  the 
acts  of  the  Incarnation  and  Atone- 
e  not  proved  actually  to  have  taken 
ecause   they    are    exactly    suitable 


to  man's  wunts ;  such  internal  evidence  re- 
quires historical  corroboration  as  an  additional 
proof  in  their  favour.  Even  so,  the  indirect 
evidence  from  the  character  of  the  Gospel 
itself  demanded  the  direct  evidence  of  mira- 
cles in  order  to  substantiate  its  claims. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  miracles 
are  possible,  if  the  existence  of  one  Supreme 
God  is  admitted ;  that  they  are  antecedently 
probable  from  the  necessary  character  of  a 
Revelation  from  Heaven ;  that  trustworthv 
evidence  has  been  adduced  in  their  support 
of  a  very  various  and  complex  kind;  and  that 
by  them  a  new  moral  ana  spiritual  element 
has  been  introduced  into  the  world,  of  which 
the  lasting  results  are  a  standing  proof  of  the 
miracles  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  question  of  the 
general  credibility  of  miracles,  as  recorded  in 
Scripture,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that 
of  the  actual  occurrence  or  not  of  any  single 
event  presumed  to  be  so  recorded,  but  which 
may  rest  on  less  than  the  normal  evidence,  or 
may  present  less  of  those  signs  of  a  true 
miracle  above  mentioned,  or  may  involve  some 
error  in  interpretation.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  narrative  concerning  Joshua  and  the  sun 
and  moon  standing  still  may  be  held  to  be  a 
quotation  from  a  recognised  poem,  rather  than 
a  sober  statement,  and  is  so  held  by  many  who 
sincerely  believe  generally  in  the  miraculous 
element  of  revelation.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
character  of  the  marvel,  as  the  moral  sur- 
roundings and  whole  setting  of  the  passage, 
that  arouse  suspicion  in  such  a  case.  Again, 
the  account  of  the  angelic  interference  at  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda  is  now  known  to  be  merely 
a  corruption  of  the  text,  being  absent  from  the 
oldest  MSS.  But  caution  is  needed  in  the  exer- 
cise of  such  selective  processes,  lest  they  de- 
generate into  a  mere  systematic  attempt  to 
explain  away  every  miracle  where  any  possible 
grounds  can  be  found.  Such  a  course  will  be 
of  no  real  benefit  in  the  end,  since,  as  has  been 
partly  indicated  above,  the  miraculous  element 
is  too  deeply  ingrained  in  the  Biblical  revela- 
tion for  one  to  be  really  destroyed  without 
the  virtual  destruction  of  the  other  also. 

ICiserere. — The  name  given  to  Psalm 
li. ,  one  of  the  penitential  psalms,  which  begins 
in  Latin  with  the  words  "  Miserere  mei,Deus," 
"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God."  Sometimes 
any  short  anthem  or  office  containing  these 
words  is  so  called.  Also  tho  name  is  given 
to  certain  stalls  found  in  ancient  churches,  of 
which  the  seats  will  turn  up,  and  thus  give 
more  room  for  kneeling.  These  misereres 
are  to  be  found  in  manv  of  the  cathedrals, 
and  are  mostly  carved,  often  with  very  gro- 
tesque figures. 


[Talmud.] 

Missal. — The  book  used  in  the  Roman 
Church  which  contains  the  lessons  and 
antiphons,  with  the  canon,  proper  prayers,  or 
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collects  and   prefaces  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  throughout  the  year. 

The  first  mention  of  a  missal  is  that  of 
Egbert  of  York  in  the  eighth  century,  but 
this  contained  neither  the  antiphons  nor  the 
lessons.  About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century 
appeared  the  Complete  or  Plenary  Missal 
compiled  for  the  use  of  the  priests.  There 
were  different  miss  1  Is  for  various  rites,  as  the 
Sarum,  Roman,  Ambrosian,  and  others ;  but 
in  1570  Pope  Pius  V.  caused  the  Roman 
Missal  to  be  revised,  and  then  commanded  it 
to  be  used  throughout  the  Catholic  Church. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  alterations  by 
Popes  Clement  VIII.  and  Urban  VIII.,  this 
missal  is  still  in  use. 

Missions. — The  Church  of  Christ  from 
its  very  nature  was  from  the  beginning  a 
Missionary  Church.  "  Go  and  make  disciples 
of  all  nations  "  was  the  commission  given  to 
her  by  her  departing  I/ord.  Consequently 
the  first  records  of  the  Church,  as  contained 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  almost 
entirely  a  narrative  of  the  first  Christian 
missions.  Tho  work  was  necessarily  limited 
at  first  through  the  comparatively  small  size 
of  tho  world  as  known  to  tho  Apostles.  For 
the  first  four  centuries  the  Roman  Empire 
comprised  the  whole  of  tho  civilised  world, 
and  to  the  Roman  Empire  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  was  confined  during  that  time. 
Few  records,  however,  remain  of  mission- 
ary preaching,  simply  because  the  faci- 
lities offered  for  travel  in  the  wonderful 
organisation  of  the  Empire  brought  the 
Church  into  the  closest  contact  with  the 
furthest  confines,  and  so  the  Gospel  spread 
without  written  records.  This  explains  how 
it  is  that  in  so  many  cases  we  find  distant 
lands  in  possession  of  the  truth,  without  the 
slightest  trace  remaining  of  the  conversion, 
or  of  the  first  missionary  by  whom  they  were 
visited.  Gaul  is  a  case  in  point.  We  have 
no  record  of  its  conversion,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  second  century  the  Church  seems  to  have 
been  fully  estal»li>h«'d,  and  its  members  ready, 
if  necessary,  to  suiter  a  martyr's  death.  £o 
tho  Church  continued  to  spread  through  the 
Empire,  partly  through  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  its  missionaries,  and  partly  by  the 
constancy  shown  by  its  members  under  per- 
secution, until  the  middle  of  tho  fourth 
century.  But  at  that  time  tho  Christians 
found  themselves  confronted  by  what  must 
have  appeared  at  first  an  almost  hopeless  task. 
Soon  after  Rome  fell  before  Alaric,  countless 
tribes  of  heathen  pound  into  Europe  and 
quickly  overran  tho  whole  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  then  tho  missionary  powers  of 
the  Church  were  required  as  they  had 
never  been  before.  The  heathen  tribes  who 
were  now  to  be  railed  into  the  Church  com- 
prised three  clasps — Celts,  Teutons,  and 
Slavs.  They  did  not,  of  course,  all  come  on 
tho  scene  at  once,  but  for  years  there  was  a 


constant  stream  of  them  flowing  into  Ernst 
from  Asia,  those  who  came  first  bog  sav, 
dually  pushed  more  and  more  votangj 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  later  anrak 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Celtic  net 
been  incorporated  into  the  Roman 
and  therefore  shared  its  civilisation  aaf 
ligion.     But  Northern  Britain  tnd 
were  exceptions  to  this  general 
The  history  of  their  conversion  to  tht 
forms  a  very  beautiful  chapter  in 
history.     The  first  missionary  to  the 
of  whom  any  record  remains,  was 
sent  by  Pope  Celestine  about  a.d.  41L 
erected  three  wooden  churches  and 
a  few  converts.     But  his  work  did  not 
and  he  retired  to  Scotland,  intending  to 
his  way  back  to  Rome,  but  died  at  Foriai 
Kincardineshire.      Within  a  year  a* 
followed  by  the  famous  St.  Patuce, 
life  will  be  found  under  his  own  nana 
magnificent  work  was  carried  on  vita 
siasm  by  his    successors,  Jariath, 
Dubtach.    They  founded  schools  and 
tcries  all  over  the  country.    The  nana? 
St.  Bridget,  at  Kildare,  was  the  mo*  ' 
brated  foundation  for  women. 
The  name  of  St.  Columba  is  almost  at 
trious  as  that  of  St.Patrick  himself.  fl 
To  him  was  owing  the  conversion  d 
Picts,  and  of  a  great  portion  of  Korthn 
Western  Britain.    The  Welsh  monntey 
Bangor  is  said  by  Bede  to  have  had 
monks.    Not  only  was  their  work  vaO 
in  their  own  spheres,  but  its  indirect 
was  also  mighty.    To  the  Celtic  achoob 
were  attracted  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
fresh  mission- fields  were  opened  in 
years  by  other  hands,  the  disciples  of 
and  Columba  ever    and   anon  apfs« 
quicken  the  flame  when  it  grew  am  < 
Teutons  treated  them  with  high  i*pA 
thov  made  their  way  into  far-off  Iceum 

The  Goths,  who,  led  by  Alaric,  as* 
the  south,  humbled  even  imperial  Boas 
self,  and  at  last  laid  the  mighty  enpvtji 
dust,    received    Christianity  to  • 
degree  from  the  people  thevhad 
but  in  a  limited  degree  only.    The 
heresy,  banished  by  the  Emperon  »■ 
Empire,  found  a  lodgment  among  £■ 
Teutons,    Visigoths,    Ostrogoths,  *~ 
Vandals,  Lombards — every  oneiri*w 
to  an  Arian  Christianity.    ConaeqasiJ 
Catholic  historians  are  all  but  silent  rear" 
the  missionaries  to  them.    One  great 
however,  comes  before  ns,  that  of  IJlfi* 
"Apostle  of  the  Goths."    [UltiuiJ 
Eastern  Church  was  supine,  and  did  i 
nothing  for  these  Goths,  who  hnd  ss*^ 
Eastern  Danube,  though  St  CbrpoM 
displayed  deep  anxiety  for  their 
In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
went  forth  to  those  who  had  already 
the  Arian  faith,  with  the  purpose  of 
ing  them  to  that  of  the  Catholic 
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jverinus.]  But  the  greatest 
Arianism  among  the  Goths 
sathen  Clovis,  or  Chlodwig, 
crown  of  the  Salian  Franks 
lad  settled  along  the  eastern 
ine  from  the  Maine  to  its 
t.]  But  his  conversion  to 
lgh  it  affected  his  own  tribe, 

0  extinguish  Arianism,  was 
rer  beyond  the  tribe.  There 
d  life  or  zeal  observable,  and 
the  other  side  of  the  Khine 
1. 

e  conversion  of  our  own 
bers,  begun  by  the  preach- 
ustine,  was  carried  on  by 
ers,  and  was  abundantly  sup- 
Itic  missionaries  in  the  north 
erent  lines,  but  with  a  unity 
a  in  the  long  run  brought 
of  practice.  [See  Augustine ; 
tus;  Felix;  Oswald;  Wil- 
Synod  op.] 

faith  set  up  in  the  British 
tarren,  as  that  of  the  Franks 
the  nations  which  still  re- 
Of  the  many  Irish  mis- 
ire  themselves  to  the  work  of 
UBtrious  was  St.  Columbanus 
the  Apostle  of  Southern 
>  also  St.  Gall,  Fridolin, 
>port,  Kilian,  Livin.]  And 
ess  which  God  gave  in  con- 
heathen,  these  missionaries, 
,  even  stirred  up  the  slothful 
t  preachers  into  Bavaria,  one 
rt  of  Worms,  founded  the 
>urg,  which  in  its  turn  became 
any  other  churches.  Aman- 
r  also  went  forth  to  convert 
he  former,  who  made  Ghent 
erations,  was  bidden  by  the 
agobert,  to  baptise  the  Pagans 
all  in  the  aid  of  the  Frankish 
jsary.  This  of  course  pro- 
lity ;  but  when  he  abandoned 
excellent  way  "  of  redeeming 
the  sick,  and  educating  the 
rreat  success,  and  the  Frisians 
q  and  destroyed  the  heathen 
•  years  after  him  appeared  St. 
life  will  be  found  under  his 

1  that  of  St.  Wilfred,  whose 
j,  because  he  also  preached  to 

The  latter  was  the  first  of 
10  went  forth  from  England, 
e  also  named  in  their  several 
)rd,  Boniface.  The  latter, 
)f  Germany,"  in  his  turn 
ous  school  of  missionaries, 
>f  whom  will  be  found  under 
;echt  and  Sturmi.  The  latter, 
us  to  the  name  of  Charles 
*rr  known  by  his  French 
£ne  This  mighty  king, 
faults,  was  the  instrument 


of  spreading  Christianity  and  civilisation 
where  sheer  barbarism  had  existed  before. 
He  kindled  the  torch  of  learning  for  modern 
Europe,  and  from  that  day  it  has  been  handed 
down  to  the  nations  which  have  succeeded. 
[Charlemagne.]  The  great  monarch's  reign 
had  not  come  to  an  end  when  the  Norse  pirates 
began  to  appear  in  swarms  along  the  coasts, 
not  only  of  the  German  Ocean,  but  of  the 
Mediterranean.  All  through  the  ninth  cen- 
tury they  poured  forth  incessantly,  neither 
storms  nor  armies  seemed  to  move  them. 
They  sacked  and  burnt  towns  on  the  coasts, 
sailed  up  the  rivers,  and  carried  off  cattle  and 
riches  of  all  sorts.  Known  sometimes  as 
"Northmen,*'  sometimes  as  "Danes,"  they 
became  a  byword  of  terror  for  many  gene- 
rations. Yet  even  towards  these  missionary 
zeal  was  found  to  minister,  and  not  unsuccess- 
fully.   [ WlLLEHAD  ;  EBBO  J  SWEDEN,  NORWAY, 

Conversion  of,] 

We  turn  next  to  the  Slavs,  that  great  family 
which  at  the  time  when  modern  history  begins 
extended  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Don,  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  The  Teutons,  as  we 
have  seen,  gradually  became  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity. At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
the  Bulgarians,  a  tribe  lying  between  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Danube,  crossed  the  latter 
river,  overcame  the  Slavs  dwelling  there,  and 
became  entirely  incorporated  with  them. 
They  were  attacked  by  the  Greek  emperor 
Nicephorus  in  811,  but  he  was  slain,  and  they 
held  their  ground.  Soon  afterwards  a  monk 
who  had  been  captured  by  them  was  exchanged 
for  a  Bulgarian  princess  in  captivity  at  Con- 
stantinople. On  her  return  home,  not  only 
had  she  herself  become  a  Christian,  but  she 
found  that  her  brother,  the  reigning  prince, 
had  been  deeply  moved  by  his  captive  monk, 
though  he  refused  to  turn  Christian.  For  a 
long  time  she  entreated  in  vain,  but  at  length, 
his  deities  having  failed  him  in  a  famine,  and 
the  God  of  his  sister  proving  strong  to  help, 
he  was  baptised  by  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  Emperor  being  his  godfather. 
Unhappily  the  bitter  jealousy  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  displayed  it- 
self. The  Bulgarians,  partly  moved  by  the 
quarrels  of  the  missionaries  who  came  to  them, 
and  partly  by  a  reluctance  to  become  too  in- 
timately connected  with  the  Court  of  Con- 
stantinople, had  applied  for  teachers  to  the 
German  Emperor,  and  this  had  resulted  in  a 
mission  from  the  Pope.  After  a  tempestuous 
time  of  controversy  they  finally  elected  to 
place  themselves  under  the  Greek  Patriarch, 
a  Greek  episcopate  was  established  in  the 
country,  and  the  faith  began  to  spread,  though 
it  was  hindered  by  the  equal  zeal  of  Maho- 
metan missionaries.  Connected  with  this 
centre  was  the  conversion  of  Bohemia.  [Bo- 
hemia; Methodius.]  The  Slavonic  tribe 
which  has  since  assumed  so  vast  an  importance 
in  Europe  is,  we  need  not  say,  Russia.  In 
early  days  the  country  was  called  Scythia, 
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and  there  are  legends  of  early  preachers  there, 
among  them  the  Apostle  St.  Andrew.  The 
empire  which  has  since  become  so  great 
first  appears  in  history  in  the  ninth  century, 
but  its  Christianity  dates  from  the  baptism  of 
the  Princess  Oloa  [q.v.],  followed  by  that  of 
her  grandson  Vladimir  [q.v.],  under  whose 
rule  the  Church  was  established  in  Russia. 
The  conversion  of  the  Wends,  another  Sla- 
vonic tribe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder  and  the 
Saale,  belongs  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  [Prussia,  Conversion  of.]  In 
1292  Kaymund  Lully  [q.v.]  began  the  first 
mission  to  the  Mahommedans. 

The  Reformation  for  a  time  hindered  to  a 
great  degree  foreign  missions,  being  itself  a 
home  mission  to  Christendom.  For  two  cen- 
turies Christian  missions  on  a  large  scale  ceased 
to  be  sent  out  by  the  Reformed  Churches. 
The  only  missionary  work  for  a  while  after  the 
Reformation  was  that  of  the  Jesuits  [Xavier], 
and  even  this  zeal  presently  cooled  and  almost 
disappeared,  Then  a  few  missionaries  of  the 
Reformed  faith  appear.  Thus  in  1632  Peter 
Heyling  went  to  Abyssinia ;  he  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  Amharic  for  the  use  of 
the  natives.  The  Dutch  sent  missionaries  to 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  to  South  India,  and 
Ceylon.  A  college  for  missionaries  was  estab- 
lished by  Walaeus,  of  Ley  den,  in  1612.  In 
1664  Baron  von  Welz  laboured  as  a  missionary 
in  Butch  Guiana,  and  by  his  writings  tried 
to  rouse  a  missionary  spirit  among  the  Luther- 
ans, but  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  claims 
of  the  heathen  were  considered  by  Reformed 
Christendom.  The  first  mission  of  any  im- 
portance was  the  Danish-Halle  Mission,  sent 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Danes  had  possessed  the  town  and  terri- 
tory of  Tranquebar  since  1621,  and  in  1704 
Dr.  Ltitken,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  per- 
suaded King  Frederick  III.  to  give  9,000 
marks  (£450),  with  which  he  founded  a  collego 
at  Copenhagen  to  train  missionaries  to  teach 
their  Indian  subjects.  Soon  after,  two  students 
from  Halle,  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  and 
Henry  Plutechau,  went  out  and  reached  Tran- 
quebar, July  9th,  1706,  and  started  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Danish-Halle  Mission."  The 
first  church  was  opened  under  the  name  of 
"  New  Jerusalem,"  in  May,  1707,  and  soon 
after  Ziegenbalg  published  an  account  of  his 
conference  with  the  Brahmins,  which  excited 
great  interest  in  Europe,  and  help  was  sent 
from  the  English  Propagation  Society  and 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
Still  the  work  was  confined  to  Tranquebar, 
and  it  was  not  till  1750,  when  Christian 
Schwartz,  also  a  student  at  Halle,  arrived  in 
India,  that  the  missions  spread.  He  was  the 
first  to  establish  Christian  vernacular  schools, 
in  which  ho  was  greatly  helped  by  a  converted 
native,  Raja  Serfojee.  Schwartz  died  in 
1 798,  having  laboured  in  the  country  nearly  t 
fifty  years.  At  the  same  time  other  mission-  ' 
aries  had  arrived.    In   1758  Kiernander,  a  J 


Swede,  came  to  Calcutta,  built  a 
church,  which  still  remains,  and  wait 
of  converting  209  heathens  and  300  Ei 
Charles  Grant,  a  Scotchman,  worked  i 
and  founded  a  Christian  Society,  i 
came  the  first  centre  of  Evangelical 
ary  effort  in  Northern  India.  He  a 
a  book  called  Observations  on  tit 
Society  among  the  Asiatic  Subjects 
Britain,  which  did  more  than  any 
rouse  up  a  feeling  of  interest  in  Ind 
chief  enemy  to  the  work  carried  oi 
East  India  Company,  which,  howe* 
the  people  by  their  extreme  ind 
Missionaries  were  sent  from  Copes 
Greenland  in  1721,  and  to  Lapland  i 
same  time.  The  Moravians  sent  mil 
to  St.  Thomas  and  to  Greenland  in  1 
the  latter  country  they  established  t 
ment  of  Ny,  or  New,  Herrnhat.  In . 
began  a  mission  to  the  Red  Indian 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  lata 
Zeisberger  became  the  Moravian  a 
the  Dela wares.  In  1742  a  Chord 
verted  Indians  was  formed  at  Sh 
Previously  to  this  the  Moravianahad 
sent  a  missionary  from  Herrnhat 
America.  And  in  1736  they  sen) 
Schmidt  as  a  missionary  to  the  Ba 
South  Africa.  The  Moravians  i 
missions  to  the  blacks  of  Australia 
and  to  the  Tibetans  in  1856.  The 
Lutherans  stood  aloof  from  all  ■ 
efforts,  and  had  it  not  been  far  th 
and  Moravians,  missionary  work  woo 
this  period  have  ceased  altogether, 
while,  in  England  the  first  real ' 
evangelise  the  heathen  was  the  eetal 
in  1649  of  "  the  Corporation  for  the 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England 
was  a  Puritan  undertaking,  and 
Puritan  missionary  was  John  Efi 
followed  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  A) 
1630,  and  for  the  remaining  fiftr-eij 
of  his  life  laboured  to  convert  tht 
tribe  of  the  Iroquois  Indians.  At  A 
in  1696,  there  were  1,100  India 
carefully  trained,  and  formed  into 
grcgations,  with  a  native  ministry, 
missionaries  who  laboured  in  the  mm 
were  the  families  of  the  Mayti 
Brainerds.  Meanwhile,  John  and 
Wesley  and  Whitfield  had  beet  J 
from  England  to  the  same  enterjri 
American  War  of  Independence,  htff 
a  stop  for  a  time  to  all  missionary*! 
of  the  missionaries  being  obliged  to: 
England.  But  in  1786  Dr.  Cokew* 
by  Wesley  to  superintend  the  ^ 
Methodist  missions  ;  he  laboured  t3 
the  following  year,  1 8 14,  the  General1 
Methodist  Missionary  Society  wm  • 
While  the  great  body  of  the 
Churches  did  at  first  next  to  notfci 
sionary  work,  the  Church  of  Bos* 
and  sustained  foreign  missions  onai 
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avier  in  1542  presided  over  the 
ssion  to  Goa ;  he  was  a  man  of 
er ;  his  labours  extended  along 
el  Coast  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
thern  India,  the  Chinese  Archi- 
ipan.    At  his  death,  in  1552, 

South  India  alone  were  nura- 
D00.  In  1622  Pope  Gregory 
at  Rome  the  Congregation  for 
on  of  the  Faith;  its  rich  en- 
3  greatly  increased  by  succeed- 

is  the  wealthiest  missionary 
the  world,  and  supports  exten- 

I  all  parts.     In  1633  and  1644 
of    priests    were    formed    in 

Bsion  work  abroad ;  their  prin- 
rere  at  Siam,  Anam,  Tongking, 
The  tactics  of  the  Romanists, 
to  be  pagans,  in  order  the 
enoe  the  natives,  have  recoiled 
;  and  missions  which  were 
tg  have  in  many  cases  ceased 
st.  The  rivalry  between  the 
ter  orders  of  missionary  priests 
destroy  the  chances  of  success- 
work.  Thus  in  Japan,  where 
?n  most  successful,  the  native 
tned  after  three  generations,  and 
uded  from  the  country  in  1637. 
Latteo  Ricci  and  two  others 
ur  in  1579.  By  living  as  a 
ceeded  in  making  many  con- 
0,  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
rived  and  exposed  these  tactics, 
nverts  to  Rome  numbered  138 
i  and  404,530  native  disciples; 
>  254  European  priests  labour- 
it  ry.  In  Africa  many  mission 
established  along  the  coast, 
missions  were  the  result  prin- 
.xpeditions  sent  out  by  the  two 
ries  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

II  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
that  England  began  to  awake 
of  evangelising  the  heathen. 

lit  is  duo  to  William  Carey,  a 
ugh  his  influence  "The  Par- 
Society  for  Propagating  the 
the  Heathen  M  was  formed  in 
following    year    Carey    and 
>n  of  an  East  Indiaman,  landed 
Vfter  undergoing  great  priva- 
nslating  the   New  Testament 
he  succeeded  in  making  a  few 
forming  a  community,    who 
I  out  missions  to  West  Africa, 
in  1 799  by  four  more  mission- 
i gland,  and  a   settlement   was 
impore,  from  whence  mission- 
nt  over  Northern   India  and 
The  Serampore  mission  met 
jcesa;  but  soon  after  1815  it 
the  Baptist  Society.     Some  of 
this   mission    were   the  first 
the   Bible  into  about    forty 
dialects  of  India,  China,  and 


Central  Asia;  the  first  Christian  primary 
school  in  North  India;  the  first  college  to 
train  native  ministers,  and  to  teach  educated 
Hindoos  Christianity.  Over  thirty  large 
mission  stations  sprang  from  Serampore. 
The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  has  done 
much  also  in  West  Africa,  where  it  has  taken 
charge  lately  of  the  Congo  Mission.  The 
General  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  founded 
at  Derby  in  1816,  maintains  missions  in 
Orissa  and  Gran  jam,  India. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  founded  in  1701 
by  royal  charter,  '*  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  Queen's  subjects  beyond  the  seas, 
and  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel "  *'in 
the  plantations,  colonies,  and  factories  of 
Great  Britain."  It  is  the  oldest  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  has 
given  very  great  assistance  in  spreading  the 
Gospel  among  the  heathen.  It  maintains 
now  527  ordained  missionaries,  of  whom  161 
are  in  Asia,  129  in  Africa,  20  in  Australia 
and  the  Pacific,  216  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  one  in  Europe.  The  income 
of  the  Society  is  upwards  of  £100,000.  There 
are  also  1,404  catechists  and  lay  teachers, 
mostly  natives,  and  300  students  supported 
by  the  Society.  But  it  must  be  noted  hero 
that  this  Society  was  intended  for  "the 
Queen's  subjects."  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  Church  of  England  did  not  show  the 
zeal  which  ought  to  have  been  shown  on  be- 
half of  the  heathen.  The  apostle,  as  already 
hinted,  of  England  to  the  heathen  was 
Wiluam  Carey  [q.v.].  When  he  made  his 
proposals  to  the  assembly  at  Northampton 
in  1 786,  there  was  not  a  single  native  of  Bri- 
tain engaged  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
Nor  indeed  was  it  much  better  im  Europe 
generally ;  the  only  spark  of  missionary  zeal 
discernible  was  in  the  Moravian  settlement  at 
Herrnhut.  The  grand  work  of  Carey  in  India 
was  followed  by  the  foundation  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  1795.  It  was  undeno- 
minational in  its  constitution,  but  is  practically 
in  the  hands  of  the  Congregationalists.  Its 
average  income  exceeds  £125,000,  and  that  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  is  about 
£160,000. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  was  founded 
in  1799.  It  grew  out  of  the  Eclectic  Society, 
which  had  been  established  for  the  discussion 
of  religious  questions  by  meetings  of  "  Evan- 
gelical  "  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  Dissenters.  The  income  of  the  society 
has  risen  to  over  £200,000,  and  it  is  at  present 
at  the  head  of  all  the  evangelistic  organisa- 
tions of  Christendom.  It  sent  missionaries  to 
West  Africa  in  1804,  to  Madras  in  1814,  and 
to  Calcutta  in  1820.  In  Africa  there  are 
stations  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  Niger,  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  Cairo.  In  Asia,  stations  are 
to  be  found  in  Palestine,  Persia,  India, 
Ceylon,  Mauritius,  China,  and  Japan ;  mis- 
sionaries also  work  among  the  Maories  of 


New  Zealand,  and  in  North-West  America 
and  the  North  Pacific.  In  all  they  maintain 
220  European  missionaries  and  teachers,  and 
over  200  ordained  native  clergy.  The  name 
of  Henry  Martyn  will  long  be  remembered 
among  missionaries  of  the  present  century. 

In  tie  Quarterly  Awieio  for  July,  1888,  lean 
article  on  modern  mission*,  giving  a  vast 
amount  of  information.  The  tables  there 
given  show  that  the  Church  of  England 
Missionary  Societies  have  an  annual  income 
of  £631,918;  mixed  societies  of  £2SB,SoO ; 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  Colonial,  of  £242,260; 
Nonconformist,  of  £263,770.  Continental  mis- 
sionary societies  are  returned  at  £193,653,  and 
American  at  £606,450.  This  classification, 
however,  includes  amongst  "  mixed  "  societies 
the  London  Society,  which  is  entirely  Non- 
conformist, while  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
Colonial  societies  are  also  Nonconformist.  To 
these  societies  most  be  added  the  missions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  under  the  care  of  the 
Propaganda.  Upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  is  poured  into  the  treasury  of  missions 
by  the  flourishing  society  known  as  "L'CEnvre 
do  la  Propagation  de  la  Eoi,"  whose  hetul -quar- 
ters are  at  Lyons.  The  Roman  Church  was 
never  more  enterprising  in  the  matter  of  mis- 
sions than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  organisation 
is  very  remarkable  and  complete.  The  divisions 
of  Christendom  are  a  terrible  hindrance  to 
missionary  work ;  and  how  much  remains  to 
be  done  will  be  soon  when  it  is  stated  that, 
calculating  tho  population  of  the  world  at 
1,440  millions,  the  Christians  number  440 
millions,  leaving  1,000  millions  still  uncon- 
verted to  Christianity. 

Mitre.— The  episcopal  coronet  or  head- 
dress, which  is  always  used,  as  distinctive, 
in  episcopal  armorial  hearings.  The  name 
"mitre"  was  formerly  given  to  the  turban 
worn  by  Crock  and  Latin  women,  and  also  by 
Asiatic  mon.  The  cap  worn  by  the  Jewish 
high-priest,  which  is  called  in  the  Septuagint 
"mitra"  or"cintdis,"  seems  to  have  been  asort 
of  turban ;  but  Joseph  us  mentions  a  sort  of 
triple  crown  which  was  worn  over  it. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  well- 
known  Episcopal  mitro,  or  pointed  cap  with 
the  top  cloven  or  divided,  wascopied  from  the 
headdress  of  the  Jewish  high-priest ;  but  this 
appears  doubtful  for  reasons  above  stated. 
Others  have  traced  in  it,  with  perhapa  more 
reason,  a  symbol  of  tho  "cloven  tongues" 
which  descended  on  tho  day  of  Pentecost. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  mitre  was 
specially  connected  with  the  Roman  Church 
and  then  gradually  spread  all  over  the 
Western  Empire.  Thus  wo  hear  that  in  1049 
Leo  IX.  placed  the  "Roman  mitre"  on  tho 
head  of  Eberhard,  Archbishop  of  Treves ;  and 
afterward  the  mitre,  "  which  is  tho  sign  of  the 
Unmans,"  was  granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Ham- 
burg, From  that  timo  it  was  widely  used, 
and   was  worn    by    tho    caidinaja.   till    the 


cardinal's  bat  w 
were  worn  in  England  at  the  com 
Edward  VI.  and  Elisabeth ;  bat  ■ 
with  a  few  exceptions,  they  haie  t 

comparative  desuetude.  IntheBonrit 
there  are  three  sorts  of  mitres :  tut ' 
mitre,"  ornamented  with  jewels;  tl 
aura  phrygia ta,"  without  prsrioai  s 
made  of  gold  cloth ;  and  the  "plain : 
white  silk  and  linen.  No  mitre  i 
the  Greek  Church. 

Mixed  Chalice.—  Water  mi 
the  wine  of  the  Holy  Communion.  1 
from  one  of  St.  Cyprian's  epistles,  ■ 
ham,  that  the  custom  of  the  Chm 
use  wine  mixed  with  water,  and  as ; 
both  as  necessary,  from  the  coon 
example  of  Christ ;  adding  some  oth 
why  it  should  be  so — as,  that  tie 

E resented  the  people  as  the  viae 
lood  of  Christ;  and  when  in  the 
water  is  mingled  with  the  wins,  C 
His  people  are  united  together.  A 
says,  in  sanctifying  the  cup  of  1 
"  water  cannot  be  offered  alone,  si  a 
the  wine  be  offered  alone ;  for  if  Ik 
offered  by  itself  the  blood  of  Canst 
be  without  us,  and  if  the  water  bt; 
people  begin  to  be  without  Chrii 
Third  Council  of  Carthsge  seems  Is 
the  same  opinion  of  the  necemtr 
when  they  determined  that  nothing 
at  tho  altar  but  what  the  Lord  His 
manded — that  is,  bread,  and  win*  mo 
water.  Numerous  other  writers  sad 
refer  to  the  same  practice ;  vet,  aB 
there  is  no  express  command  fur  t 
institution,  notwithstanding  thiigsj 
sent  of  the  ancient  Church,  it  ii  e 
determined  by  modern  divines,  ■ 
the  Roman  as  Protestant  communx 
is  not  essential  to  the  Sacrament  it> 
reader  that  is  curious  may  find  ass 


[Bingham's  Orig.  Eetl.,  book  iv.  chq 

ModaJisrtsj. — Another  name  i 

lians.  Those  who  make  the  dislindia 

the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  to  eonsi 

in  the  mode  of  manifestation.    [Slii 

Moderates.    [Scotljutd,  Cm 

Moderator.  — Tho  name  ww 
presiding  officer  at  the  General  IJ 
Kirk  Sessions,  and  other  Presbytsa 
On  the  introduction  of  episcopacy' 
land,  perpetual  moderators  were  p* 
presbyteries. 

Moffat,  Robert,  D.D.,  the  ftt 
missionary,  waa  bom  on  Dec-  lis! 
Ormistan,  East  Lothian.  Ho  aW 
sea,  but  soon  gave  that  up  ■ 
a  gardener.  In  1815.  after  attasa 
siouaiy  meeting  at  Warrington,  • 


i    London    Missionary   Socistj, 
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1  at  Surrey  Chapel  in  October,  1816, 
■hn  Williams,  the  '*  Martyr  of  Erro- 
'  and  others.  He  at  once  started  for 
Lfrica,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Afri- 
Kraal.  After  two  years  he  left  for 
own,  and  in  1819  married  Miss  Mary 
who  greatly  helped  on  his  missionary 
He  afterwards  spent  most  of  his 
cept  for  occasional  trips  to  Cape  Town 
int  of  Mrs.  Moffat's  health,  among  the 
ias  and  Kurumans,  translating  St. 
jrospel  and  other  portions  of  Scripture 
huana.  One  of  his  daughters  married 
[ivingstone.  Though  he  went  to 
aider  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
slat  also  worked  on  behalf  of  the 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  which, 
,  he  became  vice-president.  He  re- 
to  England  in  1870  on  account  of  his 
lealth,  but  she  died  in  London  in 
\  1871.  In  the  next  year  Dr.  Moffat 
de  a  D.D.  by  the  University  of  Edin- 
and  in  1873  received  a  testimonial  of 
as  a  mark  of  the  public  appreciation 
ibonrs.  Another  testimonial  was  the 
ion  of  the  Moffat  Institution  at 
I  for  the  training  of  Bechuanas  as 
Mstors.  Some  years  before  his  death 
ad  to  Hildenborough,  near  Tunbridge 
rhere  he  devoted  himself  to  the  trans- 
H  Bunyan'8  Pilgrim's  Progress  into 
ia.  He  died  on  August  9th,  1883,  in 
ty -seventh  year. 

tier,  Johaxn  Adam,  one  of  the 
modern  polemical  Roman  Catholic 
was  born  at  Igersheim  in  Wurtem- 
ay6th,  1796.  He  studied  theology  at 
an,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1819, 
a  short  time  acted  as  missionary ;  but 
returned  to  his  university  as  Classical 
md  was  finally  chosen  as  Theological 
>r.  Here  he  wrote  most  of  his  works, 
t  being  a  treatise  On  the  Unity  of  the 
followed  in  1827  by  Athanasius  the 
nd  the  Church  of  hie  Time.  His  lec- 
ane  always  crowded,  many  Protestants 
ften  among  his  auditors.  His  best 
work  is  Symbolism,  or  the  Doctrinal 
ee»  between  Catholics  and  Protes- 
lanslated  into  English  by  J.  R. 
on  in  1843,  in  which  Romanism  is 
i  and  Protestantism  is  caricatured; 
Reformation  is  acknowledged  to  have 
tgun  from  purely  religious  motives, 
as  answered  by  several  Protestants, 
chief  work  on  the  subject  is  Dr.  F. 
it's  Difference  between  Catholicism 
itestantism ;  to  which  Mohler  replied 
'ther  Researches  into  the  Doctrinal 
ten  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  He 
Munich  on  April  12th,  1838.  Mohler 
)  the  author  of  a  Church  history,  and 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  acute 
losophical  controversialists. 

ina,  Louis. — A  celebrated   Spanish 


Jesuit  [b.  1535,  d.  16001,  for  twenty  years 
Divinity  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Evora 
in  Portugal.  Molina's  principal  works  are 
A  Commentary  on  St.  Thomas,  On  Justice  and 
Right,  and  the  celebrated  treatise  on  the 
Consistency  of  Grace  and  Free  Will,  of  which 
some  account  will  be  found  in  the  article  on 
Jansenists. 

Molinos,  Miguel  de. — A  Spanish  priest, 
born  at  Saragossa,  1640,  of  a  noble  family  in 
Aragon.  He  was  patronised  by  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals  on  account  of  his  learning  and 
theology,  and  published  in  1676  a  Ouida 
Spiritual,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  Breve 
Trattato  delta  Cottidiana  Cotnmunione.  In  these 
works  he  put  forth  a  new  and  startling  theory, 
namely,  that  men  ought  to  practise  entire 
abnegation  of  self,  so  as  to  bring  themselves 
into  close  union  with  God,  after  which  they 
should  remain  in  quietness  of  mind,  with  no 
further  care  for  their  bodies.  The  theory 
took  the  name  of  Quietism,  and  held  much 
the  same  place  in  Spain  as  Jansenism  held 
at  the  same  time  in  France,  and  Pietism 
in  Germany.  It  gained  many  supporters, 
but  was  looked  upon  with  deep  suspi- 
cion by  the  Jesuits,  who  foresaw  a  decline 
of  the  power  of  the  Church,  when  out- 
ward symbols  should  be  set  aside,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Church  regarded  as  secondary 
to  private  devotion.  The  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Inquisition,  who  at  first  acquitted 
Molinos ;  but  Louis  XV.  urged  the  Pope  to 
interfere,  and  the  Inquisition  was  again  re- 
quired to  examine  into  the  case.  This  time 
the  doctrines  were  condemned,  in  Aug.,  1687. 
The  writings  of  Molinos  were  confiscated,  and 
himself  arrested  and  sentenced  to  be  burned ; 
but  the  sentence  was  afterwards  commuted 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  in  consequence,  it 
has  been  said,  of  his  recantation.  A  Bull 
was  issued  against  him  in  the  same  year  by 
Pope  Innocent  XL,  who  had  formerly  been 
his  patron.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition,  Dec.  28th,  1697. 

Mollall. — A  Mahometan  Doctor  of  the 
Law,  and,  as  such,  possessed  both  of  spiritual 
and  civil  authority ;  an  expounder  of  the 
Koran,  and  also  a  judge  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases. 

MonarclliflXlS. — Heretics  who  deny  the 
distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Divine  Nature. 
The  term  comes  from  the  Gr.  monorchia  : 
tnonos,  "  alone,"  and  archo,  "  to  govern,'' 
literally,  the  government  of  a  single  individual. 
The  heresy  of  the  Monarchians  may  be  traced 
in  the  very  earliest  times  of  Christianity; 
they  are  mentioned  by  Tertullian.  The  op- 
posite views  to  be  found  among  them  involved 
them  in  more  violent  disputes  with  each  other 
than  with  the  Church,  but  they  all  agreed 
with  regard  to  what  was  conveyed  by  this 
term  of  Monarchianism — a  zeal  to  preserve 
the  unitv  of  the  consciousness  of  God,  which 
made  them  unwilling  to  acknowledge   any 
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other  Divine  Being  than  the  one  God,  the 
Father.  Either  they  absolutely  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  or  they  understood  by 
the  Logos  simply  a  Divine  energy,  the  Divine 
wisdom  or  reason,  which  illuminates  the 
souls  of  the  pious.  There  were  amongst 
them  two  great  classes.  With  the  one  class, 
the  dialectical,  critical  faculty  of  the  under- 
standing was  supremo;  with  the  other,  the 
practical  element  and  Christian  feeling  pre- 
dominated. While  the  first  class  saw  nothing 
in  Christ  but  His  human  nature,  and  kept  the 
Divine  element  entirely  out  of  sight,  the 
others  could  see  nothing  but  the  Godhead, 
and  wholly  suppressed  or  overlooked  the 
human  elemont.  Accounts  of  the  various 
sects  included  under  the  comprehensive  term 
of  Monarchians,  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  heads,  viz.,  Alogi,  Aktbmonitbs, 
Patkipa8sians,  Sabelliaxs,  Paul  of  Sa- 
mosata,  theoootians. 

Monaorticism,  —  A  monastery  may  be 

defined  as  a  house  of  religious  retirement  or 
seclusion.  The  word  is  an  English  form  of 
the  Greek  word  monasterion,  "a  secluded 
dwelling."  The  popular  form  of  the  word 
was  "minster,''  as  in  Westminster  or  New- 
minster. 

As  Christian  institutions,  monasteries  took 
their  rise  from  the  days  of  persecution.  In 
the  Decian  persecution  [a.d.  250-3],  and 
again  in  that  of  Diocletian  [a.d.  303-13], 
many  Christians  took  refuge  in  the  deserts, 
where  they  were  obliged  to  lead  lives  of  great 
privation.  Some  of  them  became  so  attached 
to  such  a  kind  of  life,  that  they  still  continued 
to  pursue  it  after  the  necessity  for.  doing  so 
had  passed  away.  These  gradually  acquired 
distinctive  names,  some  1>eing  called  Ascetics 
[Gr.  atkitaty  "men  training,  or  exercising, 
or  disciplining  themselves."  As  St.  Paul 
says,  "  Herein  do  I  exercise  myself "  [Gr. 
en  touto  de  asko].  Others  went  by  the  name 
of  Anchobjtes  [Gr.  anachdritai"],  "  men  who 
had  retired  from  the  world ; "  while  others 
again  were  named  Hermits  [Gr.  erimitai], 
"  men  of  tho  desert." 

After  persecution  had  ceased,  large  numbers 
of  the  hermits  formed  societies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  living  in  common,  calling  themselves 
by  the  name  of  Ciwnobites  [from  two  Greek 
words,  koinos,  "common,"  and  bio*,  "life"], 
and  thus  were  formed  tho  first  actual  monas- 
teries among  Christians.  They  were  of  a 
simple  and  voluntary  character  at  first,  but 
when  St.  Basil  [b.  329,  d.  379]  put  them  into 
a  more  definite  form,  he  probably  introduced 
the  practice  of  vows,  which  in  early  times 
wero  binding  upon  the  monks  as  long  as  they 
resided  in  the  monastery,  but  permitted  them 
to  leave  and  give  up  the  monastic  life  when 
they  pleased. 

It  was  by  St.  Athanasius,  the  friend  of  St. 
Antony,  that  the  system  was  introduced  into 
Europe  [about  a.d." 340] ;  and  after  his  day  it 


made  great  progress  under  Angnsta&J 
of  Tours,  and  others  of  a  similar  chsnv 
by  them  monasticism  was  consolidati 
much  better  and  more  practical  fonat 
which  it  had  assumed  in  the  Eut 

Formerly  the  monks  were  all  kjwt 
only  were  monks  prohibited  the  pri 
but,  as  appears  from  the  letters  of  SL( 
priests  were  expressly  prohibited  frot 
ing  monks.  Pope  Siricius  was  tie  1 
called  them  to  the  clericate,  on  occ 
some  great  scarcity  of  priests  that  the 
was  then  supposed  to  labour  under,  i 
that  time  the  priesthood  was  usqsIIti 
the  monastic  profession. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  oerf 
monks,  who  had  formerly  lived  < 
themselves  in  solitary  retreats,  fan 
selves  in  a  condition  to  claim  an 
station  among  the  pillars  and  wppo 
the  Christian  community.  The  faac 
sanctity  was  so  great  that  bishop*  an 
were  often  chosen  out  of  their  order,  I 
learning  made  them  useful  tothebithq 
f  uting  heresies,  chiefly  in  the  great  S 
controversy ;  but  many  abusing  thai 
rity,  it  was  ordered  at  the  Council  of 
don  that  monks  should  be  whoD 
bishops,  and  should  build  no  ma 
without  their  leave,  and  should  be 
from  ecclesiastical  employments,  exee 
thereto  by  their  bishops.  From  to 
diction  they  were  exempted  by  the 
the  seventh  century,  and  in  retain 
voted  themselves  wholly  to  tdti 
interest  and  maintain  the  dignity 
Bishop  of  Rome.  This  iramnai 
authority  was  a  fruitful  source  fl 
tiousness  and  disorder,  and  ocean 
greater  part  of  the  vices  with  tU 
were  afterwards  charged.  In  tfc 
century  the  monastic  discipline  «■ 
relaxed  both  in  the  East  and  W 
all  efforts  to  restore  it  were  ai 
Nevertheless,  this  kind  of  institntio 
the  highest  esteem,  and  nothing  «■ 
the  veneration  paid  in  the  ninth  a 
those  who  thus  retired  from  the  w«d 
were  called  to  Court  and  employ**" 
affairs  of  the  greatest  moment 
Lateran  Council  in  1215,  howeter,  < 
was  passed  by  the  advice  of  Innocal 
prevent  any  new  monastic  institstiei 

The  monastic  system  in  its  inttf 
be  best  represented  by  the  B|H 
Monks  [q.v.  j.  A  monastery  of  tUH 
was  a  collegiate  institution,  inj 
number  of  laymen  and  a  few  chejU 
together  for  the  purpose  of  livings 
life  and  doing  work  for  religion.  1 
three  vows :  the  Jtnt,  to  remain  « 
and  to  observe  chaste  lives;  the  aw 
obedient  to  the  regulations  under  w 
were  to  live,  and  to  those  who  wen 
with  the  government  of  the  societf 
third,  to  live  without  any  proper^ 
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or  the  use  of  the  society 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
ff  up  in  the  monastic 
untrv  was  indebted  while 
>nefits,  spiritual  and  tem- 
d  parishes  were  founded 
supplied  by  them  with 
ould  not  be  supplied  in 
\y  were  the  schoolmasters, 
their  neighbourhood,  for 
a  school  being  as  com- 
lonastery  as  it  is  in  our 
hey  copied  out  the  Bible, 
ks  of  their  times,  the 
orks  with  great  care  and 
mny  books,  religiouB  and 
ue.  They  were,  in  fact, 
^es,  the  barrier  by  which 
:ism  were  kept  out  of  our 
her  class  of  people  would 
tion  or  the  power  to  ex- 
ust  it  be  forgotten  that 
ering  and  architectural 
ken  by  them,  and  most 
own  expense;  for  they 
ge- builders  and  the  great 
ige ;  and  so  diligent  and 
drainage,  that  it  became 
t,  after  their  dissolution, 
ies  were  relapsing  into  a 
is  they  had  not  been  in 
I  first  taken  possession  of 
ney,  Ramsey,  Ely,  and 
and  brought  them  under 

glish    monasteries    were 

twelfth   and    thirteenth 

)wing  table  will  show : — 

jfore  ad.  1066       •        -  94 
i  the  reigns  of  William 

-a.i>.  1066-99         -        -  37 

D.  1100-1300          -        -  1,056 

D.  1300-1536          -        •  25 
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iad  been  dissolved  before 
heir  endowments  being 
oundation  of  others,  such 
r  to  that  of  colleges,  as 
liege,  and  Christ  Church, 
led  were  broken  up  by 
autocratic  dealings  with 
t  property  being  subse- 
y  Act  of  Parliament. 

e  mother  of  St.  Arous- 
X)  [q.v.]. 

lotice  sent  by  a  bishop  to 
postulating  on  account  of 
'ffence,  and  requiring  its 

•rd  is  derived  from  mono- 
Ionasticism.] 

k. — A  pastor  of  the  French 
af  very  great  power  and 


influence  as  a  preacher.  Though  the  last  six 
months  of  his  life  were  scarcely  ever  free 
from  intense  suffering,  he  was  enabled  to 
gather  strength  on  Sundays  to  preach  to  his 
flock  up  to  within  a  week  of  his  death.  He 
had  even  summoned  them  for  the  day  of  his 
death,  April  6th,  1856,  but  died  before  they 
could  assemble,  God  thus  answering  the 
prayer  he  had  so  often  expressed,  "  May  my 
ministry  only  end  with  my  life."  Some  of 
his  sermons,  with  a  memoir,  are  published  in 
English  by  Nisbet,  1857. 

Monogamy  of  the  Clergy.— The  di- 
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rection  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  that  bishops 
and  deacons  should  be  ••  husbands  of  one  wife  *' 
admitted  of  and  received  two  interpretations, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  different  usage  in  different 
Churches.  Some  regarded  it  as  excluding 
from  ordination  those  who  had  married  twice ; 
others  modified  this  view  by  confining  the 
prohibition  to  the  case  of  those  who  had 
married  twice  after  their  baptism;  while 
others,  again,  thought  that  those  only  were 
excluded  who  practised  polygamy.  The  same 
variety  of  interpretations  obtained  with  regard 
to  the  condition  that  the  widows  recognised 
on  the  Church  roll  should  have  been  the  wives 
of  one  man. 

Monogram. — A  symbol  representing  any 
name ;  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  the  abbre- 
viation of  the  name  Jesus  Christ.  Such  are 
X  (the  Greek  ch)y  to  which  is  sometimes  added 
P  (R)  thus  D  and  sometimes  the  final  letter 
T,  which  is  )rC  also  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  His 
death.  Another  monogram  is  Q\  i.e.  "  Alpha 
and  Omega,"  which  finds  its  **  explanation 
in  Rev.  i.     [See  I.  H.  S.] 

Monophysites  [from  mono;  "alone,"  and 
phy*is,  *4 nature"]. — A  general  name  given 
tc  all  those  sects  who  acknowledge  only  one 
nature  in  Christ.  Such  were  the  Eutychuns 
[q.v.],  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
in  4  6 1 .  The  decrees  of  that  Council,  however, 
were  fiercely  opposed  by  the  followers  of 
Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  declared 
that  the  Council  had  reinstated  the  Nestorian 
heresy.  Theodosius,  a  fanatical  monk,  spread 
the  seeds  of  discord  in  Palestine,  and  pro- 
cured the  banishment  of  Juvenal  is,  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  and  his  own  election  for  a 
timo  to  that  dignity.  In  Alexandria  Proterius 
was  nominated  Patriarch  in  the  room  of  the 
deposed  Dioscurus,  and  a  great  schism  arose, 
which  was  only  quelled  by  military  force. 
The  Monophysite  party  was  headed  by  the 
Presbyter  Timotheus  Ailurus,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Patriarch.  The  Emperor  Leo  appealed 
to  Pope  Leo  the  Great  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  the  election  of  Ailurus,  and  in  460  he  was 
banished  to  Cherson;  but  Timotheus  Salo- 
phaciolus,  a  neutral  person,  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  In  Antioch  Petrus  Fullensis  was 
supported  by  Zeno,  son-in-law  and  successor 
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to  the  Emperor,  and  when  in  476  Basiliscus  ex- 
pelled Zeno,  and  secured  the  imperial  throne 
to  himself,  the  Monophysites  became  the  ruling 
party  in  the  East.  In  477  Zeno  once  more 
made  himself  master  of  the  Empire,  and  to 
settle  the  manifold  dissensions  which  were 
disturbing  Church  and  State,  he,  in  482, 
offered  to  the  disputants  the  formula  of  con- 
cord called  the  Henoticox  [q.v.].  For  a  mo- 
ment it  seemed  successful.  Petrus  Mongus, 
the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  accepted  it,  and 
the  Monophysites  who  had  looked  on  him  as 
their  leader,  separated  themselves  from  him, 
and  having  no  principal  leader  they  were 
designated  the  headless  sect,  Acephali.  On 
the  other  hand  the  conviction  grew  upon  the 
Roman  Pope  that  the  Henoticon  was  really  in 
favour  of  the  Monophysites,  and  then  the 
schism  grew  worse  than  ever.  Instead  of  two 
parties,  there  wore  now  four — the  zealots  on 
both  sides,  and  the  modorates  of  the  two  parties 
who  accopted  the  compromise.  The  Roman 
Church  stigmatised  the  ruling  party  of  the 
Oriental  Church  as  heretical ;  and  a  schism 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
was  the  consequence.  In  491  Zeno  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Anastasius,  whose  par- 
tiality for  the  Monophysites  caused  riots  and 
bloodshed  at  Constantinople.  Then  two  men 
of  vigorous  activity  took  the  lead  of  the 
Monophysites.  One  of  these  was  Xenayas, 
a  Persian,  whose  name  was  changed  into  the 
Greek  form  Philoxenas,  and  who  is  best  known 
as  the  promoter  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac 
translation  of  the  Now  Testament.  The 
other  was  Severus,  a  learned  monk  of  Pales- 
tine, who  had  been  made  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  and  was  deposed  about  620.  Severus 
hold  peculiar  views  regarding  the  united  wills 
in  the  united  natures,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  opinions  of  the  Monothklitks 
[q.v.].  One  of  his  deacons,  Themistius,  in- 
vented the  tenet  of  the  Aonoetab — that  the 
human  soul  in  Christ  was  like  ours  in  every- 
thing, even  in  ignorance.  Anastasius  had  been 
succeeded  by  Justin  in  518,  who  was  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  his  nephew  Justinian,  and  was 
persuaded  by  his  chief  ministers  to  depose 
all  the  Monophysite  clergy.  Severus  fled  to 
Egypt,  where  his  party  was  strong,  and  here 
he  headed  that  portion  called  the  Phtharto- 
latrjK  or  Corrupticolai,  who  maintained  that 
Christ's  human  nature  was  corruptible,  all 
qualities  of  human  nature  being  retained  in 
our  Lord  after  His  Incarnation,  though  so 
incorporated  with  the  Divine  nature  as  to 
havo  no  longer  any  identity  of  their  own. 

Justinian,  who  became  emperor  in  527, 
meant  to  bo  orthodox,  but  his  wife  Theodora, 
who  was  attached  to  Monophysitism,  success- 
fully  plotted  for  the  advantage  of  that  party, 
moved  by  hatred  of  Roman  ascendancy.  Her 
agent  in  these  schemes  was  Anthimus,  who 
had  once  been  a  bishop  in  Pontus,  and  who 
had  resigned  under  pretext  of  living  a  more 
Christian    life    as    a    monk;    he    came    to 


Constantinople,  drew  around  him  all 
important  men  of  the  Monophysite  \ 
amongst  them  Severua,  and  was  mai 
arch  of  Constantinople  in  535.  Jvti 
no  idea  that  his  bishop  was  unortho 
year  later,  when  the  Pope  Agapets 
Constantinople,  and  a  complaint  via 
against  Anthimus  by  the  diasati&fie 
which  ended  in  his  deposition  and  tk 
of  Mennas  to  the  patriarchate.  Agap 
the  following  Year,  and  Theodora  i 
tonina,  wife  of  the  General  Bebau 
cured  that  a  deacon  named  Vigilioa, 
accompanied  him  to  Constantinople,! 
his  successor  on  condition  of  job 
Monophysite  party.  Vigilius,  how* 
afraid  of  committing  himself.  WMl 
professing  to  submit  to  Chalcedon,  he 
wrote  letters  of  sympathy  to  Anthi 
that  Theodora  could  not  effect  m* 
then  endeavoured  to  gain  her  poifl 
citing  quarrels  amongst  the  oppoi 
Monophysitism ;  she  represented  to  J 
that  the  chief  objection  of  the  Mono 
to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  wis  tfa 
approved  of  the  writings  o!  Theodore 
suestia,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas  of  Edea 
favoured  Nestorianism ;  and  that 
writings  were  condemned,  an  impart 
stacle  would  be  removed  to  the  no 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  1 
object  he  was  striving  for  would  be 
viz.,  the  reuniting  of  the  Monophj 
the  dominant  Church.  The  renlt  i 
Justinian  in  544  issued  an  edict  cost 
the  writings  of  the  three  oboonom 
above-named,  which  were  known  m 
title  of  "  The  Three  Chapters."  >"« 
much  as  all  these,  writer*  had  bets  i 
with  the  divines  of  Chalcedon,  the  e> 
tion  of  their  writings  was  regarded  aft 
condemnation  of  that  Council,  and  tl 
Church  long  refused  acquiescence,  ai 
or  eight  years  were  spent  in  unfrull 
troversies.  Hennas,  the  Patriarch  < 
Btantinople,  and  others,  agreed  in  cosi 
the  three  articles,  but  Justinian  cos) 
as  he  wished  with  the  Bishops  of  H 
North  Africa.  Vigilius  thus  eoootfij 
fused  to  subscribe,  and  in  551  ** 
to  abscond.  Then  it  was  deteran* 
General  Council  for  the  detenninaol 
dispute  should  be  assembled  at  Cosdi 
in  553,  under  the  Patriarch Eutychiil, 

succeeded  Mennas;  Vigilius  w«  il 
take  part  in  this  Council,  bat  dec™ 
Council  therefore  decided  acoordiBf  * 
perial  edict.  Several  bishops  of  H 
North  Africa  were  deposed  tad  J 
Still  the  object  sought  of  neon* 
Monophysites  to  the  dominant  pH^ 
attained,  and  the  unstable  chartfll 
Roman  Bishop  caused  a  schism  in.  Hi 
Church,  the  Churches  of  Istris  I 
renouncing  fellowship  with  th 
Church. 


mong    the  Monophysites,  who 

doctrines  of  Xenayus  and  of 
ip  of  Halicarqaasus,  derived, 
once  from  the  union  of  the 
inanity  in  one  nature  in  Christ, 
i  that  the  body  of  Christ,  even 
rthly  life,  was  not  subjected,  by 
of  nature,  to  Hunts  such  as 
:,  and  pain ;  but  that  by  a  free 

of  His  own  will,  He  subjected 
1  these  things  for  the  salvation 
b  view  went  under  the  name  of 
icetis*  [q.v.].  To  this  branch 
ed  himself  toward*  the  close  of 
[1  wad  preparing  to  make  it  a 
died,  in  660.  The  Alexandrian 
;  Aphlhartodocetfu  were  called 
in  their  leader  Gaianus,  whom 
itriarch  in  opposition  to  Thre- 
ad been  appointed  by  the  Ern- 
ie Monophysite  party  continued 

important  influence.  The  sect 
in  the  sixth  century  by  Jacob 
monk  of  Nisibis,  who  became 
lessa,  and  at  his  death  he  left 

flourishing  state  in  Syria,  Me. 
rmenia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abys- 
>ther    countries.       The    Syrian 

were  called  from  him  Jacohiteb 

still  exist  in  Egypt  under  the 
1,  and  also  in  Armenia.  From  the 
iry  downwards,  all  the  patriarchs 
hysiles  have  taken  the  name  of 
show  that  they   arc    the   lineal 

Ignatius,  who  was  Bishop  of 
e  first  century,  and  consequently 
Patriarch  of  "Antioch.  In  the 
cntury  a  small  body  of  Asiatic 

joined  the  Church  of  Borne  ;  but 
ave  resisted  all  attempts  to  bring 
lie  Papal  yoke. 

liflm.— The   word   implies  the 

worship  of,  one  God,  us  distin- 
the  worship  of  many  gods,  or 
Canon   Rawlinson  has  shown 

early  times  monotheistic  beliefs 
it  they  seem  to  have  been  more 
-the  sense  of  some  mighty  power 
lure,  perhaps  analogous  to  the 
if  the  Indians  of  North  America. 

may  be,  (ho  n-ligion  of  heathen 
ient  (and  modem)  times  appears 
istic.or  to  have  become  so  ut  the 

history.  There  are  now  three 
>istic  religions  :  Judaism,  Christ- 
ohammcd.inism.  All  agree  that 
ken  to  man  "at  sundry  times 
^  manners'';  that  He  has  thus 
1  a  special  knowledge  of  His 
I  to  the  Patriarchs,  to  Moses  and 
At  this  point  Judaism  ends. 
d  that  God  perfected  this  rcvela- 
,if  i>,  .i...  rn««A  i>. .T-.-.-.r.  ..f  1 ..,,,, u 


teacher  sent  from  God,  but  revere  the  Prophet 
of  Mecca  as  the  bearer  to  mankind  of  the  last 
and  most  precious  disclosures  of  the  Divine 
Will.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  mono- 
th<  iatii'  religions  depend  on  special  revelations 
from  God— that  to  the  Jews,  of  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  being  the  starting  point  of  all; 
for  Mohammedanism  doubtless  borrowed  its 
strict  belief  in  one  God  from  the  Jewa. 

Honothelitoa.  —  This  heretical  sect 
arose  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  seventh 
century,  through  a  desire  to  bring  the  doc- 
trines of  the  MoNorHYsiTEB  [q.v.]  into  har- 
mony with  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  The  Emperor  Heraelius  wasassured 
by  onu  Paul,  a  man  of  great  influence  among 
the  Armenian  Monophysites,  that  the  peace  of 
the  Church  might  be  restored  by  the  reaffirm- 
ation of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  proposition  that  after  the  union 
of  the  two  natures,  there  was  in  Jesus  but  one 
will  and  one  operation,  which  was  partly 
Human  and  partly  Divine.  Cyrus,  whom 
Heraelius  had  raised  from  the  Bishopric  of 
I'hasis  to  tho  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  as- 
sembled a  Synod  nt  Alexandria  in  633,  whereat 
this  doctrine  was  affirmed,  and,  in  consequence, 
vast  numbers  of  the  Kutychians  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church.  The  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem opposed,  and  appealed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  Honorius,  who  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Monotholita  doctrine.  In  639  Heraelius  is- 
sued his  Ecthaii,  or  "  exposition  of  the  faith." 
It  was  accepted  by  the  Eastern  Church,  but 
condemned  by  Pope  John  IV.,  successor  of 
Honorius.  This  was  followed  by  the  "  Typo," 
issued  by  the  Emperor  Constans  II. ,  forbidding 
all  controversy  concerning  the  Will  of  Chriflt. 
But  both  parties  wore  too  embittered  now  to 
keep  silence,  and  a  Council  called  by  Pope 
Martin  in  649  condemned  theheresy,  heretics, 
and  both  edicts  together— an  act  which  caused 
the  Emperor  to  condemn  Pope  Martin  to 
death,  though  the  sentence  whs  commuted  to 
banishment  to  Cherson.  The  Monothelite  doc- 
trine was  finally  condemned  at  the  Sixth 
Luteran  Council  at  Constantinople  [680-1], 
and  it  was  decided  that  Christ  has  "two 
natural  wills  and  two  natural  operations, 
wi  thout  division,  without  con  version  or  change, 
with  nothing  like  antagonism  or  confusion;" 
but  that  the  Human  will  is  subject  to  the 
Divine.  Anathemas  were  also  pronounced  on 
the  leaders  of  theheresy,  and  repeated  fur  three 
centuries  by  the  successors  of  Pope  Honorius. 

Monsell,  Harriet,  sister-in-law  of  John 
S.  h.  Monsell,  died  Easter  Day,  1SS3.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  of 
Dromoland,  in  Ireland,  nnd  married  the  Rev. 
Charles  Monsell.  On  her  widowhood  in  1850 
she  resolved  to  give  herself  up  to  the  work  of 
tho  Church ;  she  accordingly  resided  at  Clewer, 
and  gave  her  active  help  in  tho  House  of 
Mercy  which  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter  had 
originated  in  1849.    She  lived  with  on  invalid 
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sister  in  Windsor,  and  when  she  went  to  and 
fro  to  the  old  house  which  had  been  purchased 
for  the  House  of  Mercy,  there  was  not  even 
the  nucleus  of  a  sisterhood;  but  no  more 
happy  association  of  characters  can  be  imagined 
for  the  creation  of  a  work  like  the  sisterhood 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Clewer  than 
Harriet  Monsell's  and  Mr.  Carter's.  She  was 
neither  literary,  scholarlike,  imaginative,  nor 
critical;  but  hers  was  the  brightest  and 
gayest  of  natures,  with  a  quick,  clear  know- 
ledge of  men  and  manners,  and  the  sharpest 
common  sense.  Her  sympathy  was  a  vast 
power.  A  community  larger  than  most 
colleges,  having  within  the  walls  of  the 
mother  house  almost  an  equal  number  of 
female  penitents,  with  about  twenty  other 
centres  of  work  in  hospitals,  schools,  orphan- 
ages, penitentiaries,  and  missions,  besides  a 
large  number  of  associates  of  both  sexes, — the 
bare  enumeration  of  these  represents  a  sphere 
adequate  to  the  capacity  of  the  widest  sym- 
pathy. But  quite  outside  all  these  demands 
on  the  Mother  Suporior  of  a  "  religious  house," 
Harriet  Monsell  was  tho  adviser  and  com- 
forter of  numerous  friends ;  no  one  could  bo 
said  to  be  more  accessible  than  "the  Mother  of 
Glower."  She  was  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
womon  in  tho  world.  With  a  consciousness 
that  she  was  dead  against  the  stream  of  public 
opinion  during  twenty-five  years  of  a  noto- 
rious work,  having  to  overtako  and  overpass 
prejudice  at  every  stroke,  committed  to  a 
venture  of  groat  audacity,  insisting  on  the 
creation  and  extension  of  a  work  absolutely 
new  in  tho  English  Church,  with  no  optim- 
istic and  sentimental  ignoring  of  hard  and 
ugly  facts, — sho  lived  by  hope,  and  the  cheer- 
fulness of  her  life  was  the  beautiful  product 
of  this  hopefulness  of  her  soul.  Seventy 
sisters  followed  their  foundress  to  her  grave. 

Monsell,  .John  S.  B.  [b.  1811,  d.  1876], 
sacred  poet,  born  in  Ireland  and  educated 
at  Trinity  College  Dublin,  was  examining 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Mant,  and  became  Vicar  of 
Eghnm,  Surrey,  in  1853,  and  Rector  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Guildford,  in  1870.  His  poems  are 
very  sweet  and  devout,  and  some  of  his  hymns 
are  very  popular. 

Monstrance  or  Expository.  —  The 

vessel  in  the  Roman  Church  in  which  the 
Sacrament  is  exposed  to  the  gazo  of  the 
faithful  on  solemn  occasions.  The  vessel  is 
usually  of  gold  or  silver,  with  a  tall  stand, 
on  which  is  a  circle  of  crystal  through  which 
the  host  is  visible,  and  this  is  surrounded  by 
rays  to  represent  the  sun. 

Montalembert,  Charles  Forbes, 
Count  dk  [b.  1810,  d.  1870].— A  devout  lay 
writer  of  groat  influence  of  the  Roman  Church. 
He  was  born  in  England,  but  came  of  nn 
ancient  family  of  Poitou  ;  his  father  was  for 
some  time  French  minister  in  the  Court  of 
Sweden;   his  mother  was   Scotch.     He  was 


chiefly  educated  in  the  UnirersitY  oj 
but  spent  a  good  deal  of  hia  youth  in! 
While  quite  a  young  man  he  foe 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  A) 
mennais,  then  the  ardent  advocate  of 
ance  between  Catholicism  and  Dei 
and  they  started  as  their  organ  a 
called  the  Avenir.  They  entered  on 
contest  with  the  University  of  Pi 
nounced  its  monopoly  of  education 
prove  the  superiority  of  their  system, 
lombert,  in  conjunction  with  Li 
opened  a  "  free  school "  without  the] 
tho  authorities,  for  which  he  wai  pr 
In  1835  he  was  censured  by  Pope 
XVI.  for  advocating  the  union  of  Ca 
and  Democracy,  and  two  yean  later i 
in  collision  with  the  Government  of 
on  the  question  of  religions  liberty,  i 
his  three  famous  speeches  in  the  Cb 
Peers — on  the  Libert  v  of  the  Chi 
Liberty  of  Instruction,  and  the  L 
the  Monastic  Orders.  On  this  on 
declared  himself  the  defender  of  thi 
of  Jesus.  In  1845  he  founded  tl 
mitteo  of  Religious  Associates,  and 
after  the  Revolution  was  accomplk 
came  a  member  of  Louis  Napoleoo'i 
turo.  and  received  the  Legion  of 
At  this  period  he  was  constantly  ii 
with  Victor  Hugo.  His  adhecoi 
Bonapartes  did  not  long  endure,  i 
nant  at  the  decree  of  1851  confisc 
property  of  the  Orleans  Princes,  he 
himself  from  the  Government,  and  i 
time  till  his  death  was  a  bitter  op 
tho  Imperialists.  In  1851  he  was 
member  of  the  French  Academy, 
his  parliamentary  career  came  to 
and  the  following  year  he  was 
to  a  fine  and  imprisonment  for  i 
published  in  the  Corrtuponiaad  (a 
periodical,  the  organ  of  the  Liher 
lie  party)  referring  to  the  India 
in  the  English  Parliament,  and 
the  institutions  of  France.  The 
remitted  the  penalties,  much  to  the  ii 
of  the  accused,  who  professed  to  eon 
self  dishonoured  by  this  course,  aa 
brought  on  himself  a  new  prosecnt 
article  in  the  same  periodical  on  tk 
policy  towards  the  Pope. 

Montalembert  was  a  great  orafei 
the  speeches  mentioned  above,  he 
specially  famous,  on  the  mmfli 
Pope's  minister  Rossi  and  on 
propria  of  the  Pope.  He  spoke  I 
English  perfectly,  and  had  an  afl 
quaintance  with  English  literatim 
to  his  political  views  may  be  fofl 
admiration  of  Edmund  Burke;  hi 
sympathies  with  Ireland  and  Potal 
best  known  in  England  as  a  briffil 
his  first  important  work  was  a  J 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  published 
and   his   latest,    and   most  ingfli 
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P<»<.    One  of  his  minor  pro- 

Political    Future   of   England 

much  interest  and  some  con- 

iis  aide  of  the  Channel.     He 

author  of    Pie  IX.    et    Lord 

6] ;  a  pamphlet  on  Poland,  Une 

'  [1861] ;  a  biographical  sketch 

the  pamphlet  V£glise  libre 

re  ;   le  Pape  et  la  Pologne,  be- 

icles  in  the  Encyclopedic  Catho- 

lorrespondant.     He  died  March 

lis  residence  in  Paris. 

ts.     [Montanus.] 

I,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
s  born  at  Ardaba,  a  town  of 
jorders  of  Phrygia,  whence  the 
lently  called  the  Phrygian  or 

He  is  said  to  have  been 
iest  of  Oybele.  He  began  to 
».  170  that  he  was  the  inspired 
ough  whom  the  Paraclete  or 
to  supplement  the  teaching  of 
id  communicate  a  further  reve- 
ealthy  Phrygian  women,  Maxi- 
ciila,  also  professed  to  be  in- 
aanner,  and  the  words  let  fall 
ir  fits  of  frenzy  were  reverently 
ir  followers. 
Asiatic  bishops  were  held  to 

pretensions,  at  which  the 
e  condemned  and  excommuni- 
r  leader  characterised  as  pos- 
devil.  Many  of  the  Western 
wrote  condemning  them;  but, 
he  heresy  spread  over  many 
Africa,  and  Europe. 
;tions"  of  Montanus  did  not 
articles  of  the  Christian  Faith ; 
•fly  concerned  with  points  of 
;  taught  that  it  was  unlawful 
solution  those  who  were  guilty 
♦?s  after  baptism,  even  though 
*>nt ;  that  flight  during  perse- 
awful  ;  that  second  marriages 
is;  that  it  was  unlawful  for 
ho  present  at  the  games  of  the 
iitheat-re.  or  to  bear  arms  in 
ir  country.  He  enforced  rigid 
I  increased  the  number  of  fasts, 
inc:  the  manner  of  observance 
He  hold  the  doctrine  of  the 
id  pointed  out  the  ruined  city 
'hryuia  as  the  site  of  the  New 
te  idea  underlying  his  teaching, 
1y  advent  of  Christ  and  the 
t  to  Himself  as  a  forerunner, 
once  reappeared  in  the  Church, 
he  present  century. 
>criod  the  Montanists  split  up 
branches:  as  the  Priscillians, 
Priscilla,  and  the  Pepuziani, 
e  city  of  Pepuza. 

many    adherents,    the    most 
Tkrtullian  [q.v.]. 


Monte  Casino. — A  celebrated  monastery 
built  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  which 
overhangs  the  town  of  San-Germano,  between 
fifty  and  sixty  miles  north-west  of  Naples. 
This  monastery  was  founded  by  St.  Benedict  in 
529.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  and  the 
monks  took  refuge  in  Rome,  where  Pope 
Gregory  gave  them  St.  Andrew's  Church. 
In  720  the  monastery  was  restored,  but  in 
the  ninth  century  it  was  plundered  by  the 
Saracens,  and  then  finally  it  was  re-estab- 
lished towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century. 
It  was  one  of  the  very  richest  of  the  Bene- 
dictine establishments,  having  four  bishoprics 
and  many  livings  attached  to  it,  besides  a 
great  deal  of  landed  property,  which  brought 
in  enormous  revenues.  Its  library  contained 
many  treasures,  and  from  its  printing  press 
some  important  works  have  issued,  its  monks 
being  noted  for  their  learning.  The  medical 
school,  founded  by  Abbot  Bertharius  in  the 
ninth  century,  had  a  great  reputation.  The 
buildings  suffered  much  from  an  earthquake  in 
1349.  The  monastery  was  secularised  in  1866. 

Montenegrin  Church. —  A  sect  of 

the  Greek  Church  in  the  south  of  Albania. 
It  is  under  the  Most  Holy  Synod  of  Russia, 
but  differs  from  the  Oriental  Church  in  re- 
jecting images,  crucifixes,  and  pictures. 

Montfaucon,  Bernard  de. — A  Bene- 
dictine of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  and 
a  great  antiquarian  [b.  in  Languedoc,  Jan. 
17th,  1655,  d.  at  St.  Germain  -  des  -  Pres, 
Paris,  1741].  He  entered  the  military  profes- 
sion, but  on  the  death  of  his  parents  left  the 
service,  and  in  1675  entered  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Maur.  In  1688  he,  together  with  the 
Fathers  Anthony  Pouget  and  James  Tropin, 
published  a  collection  of  Greek  remains, 
Analecta  Grtpca  ;  also  a  tract  upon  the  history 
of  Judith  [1690]  and  a  now  edition  of  the 
works  of  St.  Athanasius  in  Latin  and  Greek 
[16971.  In  1698  he  started  for  Italy,  where 
he  collected  many  antiquities  and  consulted 
the  manuscripts  in  the  Italian  libraries,  and, 
on  his  return  three  years  after,  published 
an  account  of  his  experiences  in  the  JJiarium 
ltalicum.  Among  his  other  works  are  two 
volumes  of  the  Greek  Fat  hen  never  beforo 
printed,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes 
[1706]  ;  the  Palaogruphia  Gr«tcaf  a  tract  con- 
cerning the  original  form  and  progress  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  [1708];  a  new  edition  of  the 
works  of  Origen  and  St.  Chrysostom,  and  a 
French  translation  of  Philo's  Contemplative 
Life,  with  notes  to  prove  that  the  Thera- 
peuta?  were  Christians. 

Montgomery,  James  \b.  1771,  d.  18541. 
— Religious  poet.  He  was  the  son  of  Irish 
parents,  but  oorn  at  Irvine  in  Ayrshire. 
His  father  was  a  Moravian  preacher,  and, 
at  seven  years  *>f  ajre,  James  was  sent  to 
the  Moravian  school  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds, 
with    the    object  of    his  ultimate  training 
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for  the  ministry.  But  ho  was  unable  to  fix 
his  mind  to  the  severer  studies,  and  a  poetic 
instinct  developed  in  him  ;  he  read  by  stealth 
Milton  and  Cowpor,  and  gave  much  of  his 
time  to  composing  hymns.  His  teachers  de- 
clared him  dull  and  incompetent  to  carry  out 
the  studies  of  the  place ;  he  was  therefore  taken 
from  school  and  apprenticed  to  a  baker  at 
Mirficid,  near  Fulneck,  but  ran  away  when 
sixteen  years  old.  In  1789  he  was  employed, 
by  Mr.  Gales  of  Sheffield,  and  eventually  ho 
became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Sheffield 
Iris.  He  was  twice  imprisoned  on  account  of 
publishing  some  political  articles.  In  1806 
he  published  his  poem  The  Wanderer  of 
Switzerland,  and,  taking  a  great  interest  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  he  wrote  in  1809  a. 
poem  on  this  subject  called  The  West  Indies. 
The  World  before  the  Flood  was  published  in 
1812.  After  this  time  his  life  became  a  dis- 
tinctly religious  one ;  he  wrote  many  hymns 
and  minor  poems,  which  were  collected  and 
published  in  1851,  and  another  volume  called 
Original  Hymns,  etc.,  in  1853. 

Montgomery,  Rohekt,  was  born  at 
Bath  in  1807.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  boy- 
hood, but  he  appeared  before  the  world  as  an 
author  at  an  early  age.  In  1828  he  published 
The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  a  poem  which 
was  so  popular  that  it  passed  through  eight 
editions  in  as  many  months.  In  1830  he 
entered  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
ordained  tivo  years  afterwards.  From  that 
time  till  1842  he  produced  no  literary  work. 
He  became  curate  of  Whittington  in  Shrop- 
shire for  a  few  months,  and  then  went  to 
Percy  Street  Chapel,  London.  In  1838  he 
removed  to  St.  Judo's  Episcopal  Cha)icl  in 
Glasgow ;  but  his  preaching  raised  so  much 
controversy  that,  after  four  years,  he  returned 
to  London.     Ho  died  in  1855. 

His  works  were  severely  censured  by  Mac- 
aulay,  but  commended  by  Southey.  Among 
them  the  most  famous,  after  The  Omnipresence 
of  the  Deity \  are  tittan,  The  Messiah,  A  Vision 
of  Heaven,  A  Vision  of  Hell,  Lyra  Christiana, 
The  Angel  of  Life,  etc. 

Monumental  Brasses.    [Brasses.] 

Monuments  of  the  Dead.— A  monu- 
ment, from  the  Latin  nwneo,  "  I  remind,"  is  a 
structure  intended  to  keep  some  remarkablo 
person  in  memory.  Thus  among  the  religious 
monuments  may  be  reckoned  memorial 
churches,  windows,  altars,  schools,  etc. ;  but 
those  which  are  usually  understood  bv  the 
name  are  the  tablets  put  up  on  the  walls  of 
churches  or  raised  in  the  cemeteries. 

Tho  earliest  monuments  now  extant  in 
England  seem  to  date  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. The  form  is  often  that  of  a  stone 
sarcophagus,  prism-shaped,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  weather,  as  they  were  in  the  open 
air  and  without  inscription.  They  were  first 
ornamented  about  the  year  1160.     Carvings 


appeared  on  them,   armorial  bearinn,  tki 
insignia  of  those  to  whose  memory  they  hr 
raised,  etc.,  and  as  the  sculp' uw  imping 
the  sloping  roofs  disappeared,  so  that  inlki 
thirteenth  century  the  monument*  vat  fat 
Soon  the  human  figures  were  added  rtk 
their  insignia  and  in  full  dress,  no  that  at 
quaries  often  ascertain  the  costume  of  thi 
times  from  the  monument*.    In  the  ffiudk 
century  skeletons  in  shrouds  were  fining 
and  these  were  succeeded  by  corjueswrthtb 
head  bound  up  and  the  feet  tied.  Ak>  A 
gious  allegories  were  more  and  mow  Mi 
such  as  pictures  of  the  soul  of  the  dyif  | 
carried  to  heaven  by  angels,  etc  The  tods1 
gradually  rose  in  height,  and  aichei 
raised  over  them  and  canopies  to  protect  thai 
from  the  weather,  till  it  became  the  cwtaifc 
place  them  inside  churches.    It  wa*fca4 
however,  that  they  took  up  too  much  no* 
so  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  cuAom  boMB  | 
of  annexing  chapels  to  churches  to  coti 
the  monuments.     The  custom  of  fixmc i 
morial  tablets  against  the  wall  in  oris*  to 
gain  more  room,  did  not  come  into  ■»  »l 
after  the  Reformation. 

With  regard  to  the  inscriptions,  as  haihs* 
said,  the  first  monuments  have  none,  tytol 
the  twelfth  century  the  churchyard  qwp 
were  written   in  Latin.    Then  FwnA  * 
used  written  in  Lombardicchanwten.tffl4,j 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century;  froaflSj 
time  English  and  Latin  have  been  wed. 

Moralities.— A  form  of  religiow 
in  which  allegorical  representation!  of 
and  virtues  took  the  place  of  biblical 
racters.     They  were  invented  in  Fiasa 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
found  much  favour  in  England,  bat 
occurred  in  Germany. 

Moral  Law  is  distinguished 
Natural  and  [2]  Judicial  Law.   By  the 
we  mean  the  Laws  of  Nature,  which 
compelled  by  necessity  to  obey,  «* 
they  are  out  of  our  control.    Judicial 
law  made  by  a  State,  the  infraction  of 
involves  penalties  ordained  by  that  SM* 
to  which  a  man  may  be  said  to  be  boat 
the  fear  of  those  penalties  only,  ««M* 
he  may,  in  his  conscience,  doubt  whrtb« 
law  is,  in  the  abstract,  right   Ttau" 
who  pays  his  tithe  or  poor  rate,  or  rrfniw 
his  business  on  Sundays,  may  conader,fl 
of  these   cases,    that  the  law  uugh*  • 
altered ;  but,  so  long  as  it  is  noU  be  ■* 
choice  but  to  obey.     But  Moral  U*  r~" 
with  the  human  will ;  dot*  not  say  to* 
must  recognise  the   necessity  of  c 
whether  you  agree  with  the  i 
not,"  but  says  instead,  "  Obev  bee*s» 
dienee  is  right  in  itself."    Then*)**" 
ternal  compulsion  comes  in.  Moral  U* 
to  bo  of  effect.     The  basis  of  Monl 
then,  is  religion,  the  sense  in  the  tool " 
towards  its   Creator,  and   the  p*?* 
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Mo* 


I  it.  And  the  enemy  of 
Uhncss.  Mere  self-seeking 
r  forms,  without  making  a 
ulsive  as  a  hardened  ruffian, 
emptible  as  one  living  only 
[  idleness  ;  but  its  essence  is 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  duty. 
d,  the  man  who  recognises 
Moral  Law  recognises  that 
t  great  community ;  that  he 
g  holy ;  is  weak,  but  can  find 
*ert  tho  Divine  element  in 
sj  voluntary  service  under 
m,  by  crying  to  the  Creator 
jrse,  "  I  am  Thine,  O  save 
)rget  Thy  commandments.*' 
lat  all  created  things,  from 
m  upwards,  fulfil  their  part, 
him  to  fulfil  his,  and  there- 
)mes  to  him  with  an  autho- 
iore  law  of  tho  land  could 
\  him  be  pure  and  gentle, 
h-minded,  brave  and  able, 
lerous,  dutiful  and  useful, 
rist,  whoso  very  appearance 
in  order  that  He  "  might 


ness. 


it 


OSOphy.  —  Philosophy  is 
»ve  of  wisdom"  \philein, 
•,  "  wisdom  "].  When  men 
vledgo  among  the  things 
we  call  it  physics  [physis, 
1  they  recognise  that  this 
i  extended  beyond  these 
A  a  basis  which  is  greater 
orld,  such  inquiry  becomes 
r,   4i  beyond]."     And  when 

to  the   confession  that  a 

us  by  what  we  learn,  and 
Ives  obedience  to  what  is 

Moral  FhiloHophy.  One  of 
i  the  world  propounds  this 

language  in  the  question  : 
dom  be  found,  and  where  is 
landing:'"  [Jobxxviii.  12.] 
•h  a  quest  of  more  iraport- 
ch  for  silver  and  gold.    The 

declares  that  it  is  written 
search :  thus  wo  have  a 
ly  in  the  Old  Testament. 
e  like  inquiry  was  going  on 
then  world,  and  Chinese, 
ian  philosophies  have  come 
1  as  Jewish  and  European, 
is  historically  divided  into 
it  before  and  that  after 
first  period  belong  Tliales, 
.agoras,  Zeno,  of  all  of 
ect  records  remain ;  to  the 

great  names  of  Plato  and 
eek  conception  of  Deity  was 
t  of  the  "  counsellor."  The 
f  the  "ruler,"  and  Roman 
re  mundane  than  tho  Greek, 
dental.     One  of  tho  great 


excellencies  of  the  philosophic  poet  Lucretius 
is  his  deep  earnestness  of  purpose;  but  the 
thoughts  as  well  as  the  style  of  Roman  lite- 
rature largely  imitated  the  Greek. 

In  the  first  two  centuries  of  Christianity 
lived  two  noble  heathen  moralists,  Seneca  and 
M.  Aurelius.  The  seat  of  the  first  Christian 
School  of  Philosophy  was  Alexandria,  and  it 
has  a  splendid  roll  of  names  to  show,  of  which 
Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  greatest.  [Cle- 
ment; Neo  Platonists.]  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury we  have  Athakasius,  and  a  little  later 
Augustine;  in  the  fifth,  Bocthius;  in  the  sixth, 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  :  he  may  be  said 
to  close  tho  first  period  of  Christian  philosophy. 
The  second  begins  with  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. In  the  first  ages  the  great  controversies 
had  been  on  the  Nature  of  God.  Then  began 
those  on  the  subject,  first,  of  Predestination  and 
Freewill;  then  on  the  Sacraments,  and  chiefly 
on  Transubstantiation,  The  Dark  Ages,  as 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  have  been  truly 
called,  were  barren  as  to  learning,  full  of 
political  intrigues  and  ignoble  struggles, 
while  the  Papacy  was  a  centre  of  harlotry. 
During  this  period  philosophy  found  its  most 
congenial  home  with  the  Mahometans,  among 
whom  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  made 
great  progress.  Then  came  the  age  of  the 
Schoolmen  [q-v.],  Lanfranc,  Anselm,  Abel- 
ard,  Peter,  Albert,  Aquinas,  Lombard,  and 
the  rest.  The  rise  of  the  Mendicant  Orders 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
marked  tho  beginning  of  a  new  age.  They 
acquired  dominion  in  the  universities,  be- 
ginning at  Paris,  and  the  benefit  they  wrought 
was  to  substitute  common  sense  and  practical 
usefulness  for  the  word-splitting  and  trifling 
to  which  tho  School  Philosophy  had  sunk. 
Their  theology  was  more  human  and  real ; 
not  profitless  dialectic.  The  fifteenth  century 
saw  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  ;  the  fore- 
most name  is  that  of  Savonarola.  The  re- 
vival of  learning  is  followed  by  the  preaching 
of  Luther  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  tho  second  half  comes  the 
great  battle  between  the  principles  of  Loyola 
and  of  Calvin.  This  may  be  regarded  as  tho 
last  great  battle  fought  on  the  old  ground, 
the  division  being  between  the  principles  of 
absolute  obedience  to  the  Church,  and  freedom 
of  the  conscience.  New  ideas  have  sprung 
up  since  then,  which  have  modified  the 
opinions  of  the  partisans  of  both  sides.  The 
main  elements  of  those  new  ideas  have  been 
the  vast  discoveries  in  science  and  in  histori- 
cal criticism,  and  also  the  new  political  doc- 
trines which  changed  conditions  have  brought 
into  being.  Questions  concerning  right  and 
wrong,  the  absolute  good,  the  final  destinies 
of  men,  are  still  debated  as  keenly  as  ever, 
but  in  vorv  different  methods  from  those 
used  by  the  controversialists  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

In  the  above  sketch  we  have  not  attempted 
to  distinguish  between  varying  opinions  of 
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abstract  doctrine.  We  return  to  the  fact  that 
moral  philosophy  means  questions  concerning 
human  action  und  moral  excellence.    The  two 
words  Ethics  and  Morals,  the  one  of  Greek 
and  the  other  of  Latin  derivation,  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  synonymous,  yet  there  is  a 
difference  between   them   illustrative  of  the 
difference  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  character. 
An  ethos  is  a  habit  of  the  mind,  an  jnward 
disposition ;  the  mores  are  the  outer  result  of 
such  habit,  "  customs  "  or  "  manners."     The 
will,  then,  being  set  in  some  given  direction, 
moral  philosophy  inquires    concerning  that 
direction,  and  asks,  '*  What  is  good  ?  "     Or,  in 
other  words,  what  should  man  set  before  him 
as  his  supremo  aim  ?    Is  seeking  after  hap- 
piness the  same  as  seeking  after  goodness  ? 
The  answer  of  the  conscience  and  of  Christ- 
ianity declares  that  there  is  a  supreme  good, 
and  that  the  duty  of  man  is  to  conform  him- 
self to  the  acknowledged  standard  of  good. 
Hence  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  per  se, 
which,  though  denned  by  human  enactments, 
do  not  rest  upon  them,  but  are  determined  by 
the  Divine  Will,  and  have  their  foundation  in 
the  character  of  God.    The  faculty  by  which 
we  rocogniso  such  distinction,  and  judge  ac- 
tions according  to  it,  we  call  the  "  Conscience." 
"  There  is  a  principle  of  reflection  in  men," 
says  the  greatest  English  moral  philosopher, 
Bishop  Butler,  "by  which  they  distinguish 
between,  and  approve  or  disapprove,  their  own 
actions.      We  are   plainly  constituted   such 
sort  of  creatures  as  to  reflect  upon  our  own 
nature.    Tho  mind  can  take  a  view  of  what 
passes  within  itself,  its  propensions,  aversions, 
passions,  affections,  and  of  tho  several  actions 
consequent   upon  them.      In  this  survey  it 
approves  of  one,  disapproves  of  another,  and 
towards  a  third  is  affected  in  neither  of  these 
ways,  but  is  quite  indifferent.     This  principle 
in  man  is  conscience."     Conscience   implies 
responsibility,  and  hence  comes  the  anticipa- 
tion  of  judgment,  the  sense  of  guilt  or  of 
merit. 

But  this  general  principle  has  modifications. 
An  act  may  be  in  itself  good  or  bad,  but  tho 
agent's  part  will  be  affected  by  circumstances 
out  of  his  own  control.  Virtue  implies  deli- 
berate choice  of  good  for  its  own  sake  when 
there  is  free  will,  and  resolution  to  hold  that 
choice.  And  good  for  its  own  sake  is  love, 
first  towards  God  and  then  towHrds  all  which 
is  like  Him,  or  is  capable  of  being  made  like 
Him.  But  society  is  so  complicated  that  one 
man  may  be  hindered  from  pursuing  methods 
which  to  another  are  easy.  Wo  cannot 
therefore  judge  one  another ;  only  Omniscience 
can  determine  tho  responsibility  of  individuals. 
We  am  bound  to  judge  overt  acts  by  the 
Divine  law,  and  in  a  thousand  cases  to  visit 
offences  by  penalties ;  but  to  dissect  motives, 
to  reckon  all  the  thousand  influences  within 
and  without  each  individual,  his  education,  his 
circumstances,  his  constitution,  this  is  beyond 
our  power.    Moral  philosophy  declares  to  man 


his  duties  and  obligations.  Those  da4 
cern  himself,  his  own  being  and  b 
and  also  his  fellow  creatures.  Thus  i 
to  God  and  my  neighbour  "  in  the  * 
of  the  Church  of  England  may  be  c 
Church  compendium  of  Moral  Fl 
The  final  result  of  all  such  duty  is  ha 
i.e.  the  rest  of  man  on  finding  all  tl 
boen  seeking  alter.  But  religia 
taught  us  that  this  peace  cannot  bt 
long  as  our  aim  is  selfish,  and  is  < 
obtained  by  seeking  the  supreme  goa 
God — we  realise  the  truth  of  the  Divii 
of  Christ,  "  He  that  will  save  his  lift 
it,  but  he  that  will  lose  his  life  fo 
the  same  shall  find  it."  Not  Utili 
nor  yet  selfish  ease  or  enjoyment,  but 
to  duty,  because  that  is  obedient 
Supreme  Good,  this  is  the  perfect '. 
and  towards  this  the  voice  of  God  it 
calling  His  children. 

Moravians  or  United  Br* 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Protest 
Bohemia,  as  described  at  page  165 
them  met  secretly  for  devotion,  and  fr 
time  fled  into  the  Protestant  States  of 
In  1722  they  were  permitted  by  O 
zendorf  to  settle  in  his  territory,  an 
mately  became  the  head  of  their  Co 
was  in  contemplation  to  affiliate  tl 
to  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  on  ea 
it  was  decided  to  remain  a  separate  k 
the  name  of  "  Unites  Fratrum." 
once  began  to  send  out  missionaries^ 
the  Gospel  in  distant  lands,  Count  Jfe 
who  had  been  banished  from  Gen* 
self  taking  the  leadership  of  the 
gation  of  Pilgrims,"  as  he  termed  h 
labourers.  Their  first  field  of  won 
the  West  Indies,  then  in  Greenland^ 
that  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  tad 
the  North  American  Indians.  Thd 
establishment  in  England  was  in  l'ti 
thev  now  have  about  thirtv-four  dupe 

The  Moravian  doctrines  are  unco 
with  the  Confession  of  Augsbanj.  T 
lowing  Declaration  was  adopted  in  h 
General  Synod  held  at  Barby  ncarBaj 

"The  chief  doctrine  to  which  tfai 
of  the  Brethren  adheres,  and  vb&* 
preserve  as  an  invaluable  treasure  «■ 
unto  us,  is  this — that  bythfucrifief** 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  thatdUm,  grM* 
liverance  from  sin  are  to  be  obtaiasi 
mankind.  We  will  therefore.  *tfa1 
sening  the  importance  of  any  other  I 
the  Christian  faith,  steadfastly  maul 
following  five  points : — 

"  1 .  The  doctrine  of  the  univeraali 
of  man  :  that  there  is  no  health  in  1 
that,  since  the  Fall,  he  has  no  powers 
left  to  help  himself. 

"  2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  « 
that  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,* 
feet  in  the  flesh,  and  reconciled  ns  at 
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all  things,  and  that  by  Him 

ine  of  the  atonement  and 
•  for  us  by  Jesus  Christ: 
vered  for  our  offences,  and 
ur  justification,  and  that,  by 
we  receive  freely  the  for- 
ad  sanctifi  cation  in  soul  and 

ne  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 

i  grace :  that  it  is  He  who 

viction  of  sin,  faith  in  Jesus, 

wirt. 

ine  of  the  fruits  of  faith  : 

idenee  itself  by  willing  obe- 

landments  of  God,  from  love 

Church  is  in  form  episcopal, 
lg  direct  descent  from  those 
t  of  Bohemia  [q.v.J.  They 
■a  and  deacons.  The  Church  is 
rd  of  EMers,  who  are  chosen 
ods  held  at  periods  varying 
:elve  years.  One  of  these 
•moral  supervision  of  the 
leld  at  Herrnhut,  the  (Tadle 

hurch,  for  which  reason  the 
ragtimes  called  Hkrkxhut- 
emale  elders,  but  they  have 
nference.  The  Sacraments 
e  lord's  Supper  are  admin- 
the  same  way  as  in  other 
es.  In  some  settlements  the 
»  celebrated  on  every  fourth 

in  others  on  every  fourth 
:>n8 distribute  the  consecrated 
jmmunicanta  standing,  who 
and  eat  it  altogether  ;  they 
,'oive  the  cup  in  turn.  For- 
<j  was  observed  before  par- 
tnunion,  but  now  this  cere- 
d  to  Maundy  Thursday. 
<*al  of  music,  both  vocal  and 

at  their  morning  service 
r  and  extomporary  prayers. 

hold  love-feasts,  in  imi- 
e  of  the  early  Church.  The 
iarriri£o  is  often  decided  by 

to  marriage  the  sexes  in 
py  separate  establishments, 
e  Brethren's  Houses  "  and 
s' Houses."     Several  Elders 

death -bed  of  a  Brother  and 
he  end  by  prayer,  singing, 
lands.  They  have  a  custom 
i  the  whole  congregation 
in  the  burial-ground,  where 
m  service,  commemorating 

who  have  died  during  the 

.  America  the  number  of 
the  Moravian  Church  does 
> ;  but  it  is  supposed  that 
ore  are  under  the  spiritual 
nisters.  In  England  they 
lneck  in  Yorkshi re,  Fairfield 


in  Lancashire,  and  Ockbrook  in  Derby- 
shire ;  in  Ireland,  at  Gracehill,  Antrim.  On 
the  Continent  Herrnhut  is  still  their  centre, 
and  they  have  separate  communities  in  Silesia, 
Konigsfeld  in  Baden,  Neuwied  on  the  Rhine, 
Christianf eld  in  Holstein,  Zcyst  near  Utrecht, 
and  Sarepta  on  the  borders  of  Asiatic  Kussia, 
besides  organised  societies  at  Berlin,  Pots- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  etc.  In  the  United  States  they  have 
separate  communities  at  Bethlehem  (which 
ranks  in  size  next  to  Herrnhut),  Nazareth,  and 
Litiz  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Salem  in  North 
Carolina.  Besides  these  there  are  congrega- 
tions at  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  etc.,  and  several  country 
congregations  scattered  through  Pennsylvania, 
the  members  of  which  generally  dwell  on 
their  plantations,  but  have  a  common  place  of 
worship.  In  their  separate  communities  they 
do  not  allow  the  permanent  residence  of  any 
persons  as  householders  who  are  not  members 
in  full  communion,  and  who  have  not  signed 
the  written  instrument  of  brotherly  agree- 
ment upon  which  their  constitution  and  dis- 
cipline rests;  but  they  freely  admit  of  the 
temporary  residence  among  them  of  such 
other  persons  as  are  willing  to  conform  to 
their  external  regulations.  Each  community 
has  to  provide  for  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  a  church,  the  support  of  its  minis- 
ters and  schools;  but  the  individuals  are  as 
entirely  independent  in  their  private  property 
as  other  persons,  and  do  not  have,  as  has  often 
been  stated,  a  community  of  goods.  Their 
schools  have  sustained  a  very  considerable 
reputation  in  Europe  and  America ;  there  is, 
especially,  one  at  Niesky,  in  Upper  Lusatia, 
where  they  maintain  a  higher  classical  institu- 
tion, whore  those  receive  a  preparatory  educa- 
tion who  intend  to  embrace  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions, or  be  prepared  for  the  ministry. 

The  Moravians  have  been  particularly  active 
in  missionary  work;  among  their  principal 
missions  are  those  among  the  negro  slaves  in 
the  three  Danish  West  Indian  islands;  in 
Jamaica,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbadoes, 
Tobago,  and  Surinam ;  in  Greenland ;  in 
Labrador  among  the  Esquimaux;  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  among  the  Caffres  and 
Hottentots;  and  in  North  America  amongst 
the  Indians  and  Cherokees. 

It  is  a  general  principle  of  the  society  that 
their  social  organisation  is  in  no  way  to  inter- 
fere with  their  duties  as  citizens,  or  as  subjects 
of  Governments  under  which  they  live,  and 
wherever  they  are  settled. 

More,  Hannah,  was  born  at  Stapleton, 
near  Bristol,  in  1745,  the  daughter  of  a  village 
schoolmaster,  who  soon  after  her  birth  re- 
moved to  Bristol.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she 
wrote  a  pastoral  drama,  The  Search  after 
Ilappine**,  and  in  the  following  year  a  tragedy 
twsed  on  the  story  of  Regulus  and  called  The 
Inflexible   Captive,     She  was  introduced    to 
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Garrick,  through  whom  she  became  known  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  others, 
and  became  a  great  favourite  in  society.  But 
after  living  in  London  for  about  five  years 
she  became  convinced  that  the  life  she  led 
was  not  befitting  to  a  Christian,  and  deter- 
mined to  give  up  the  drama  and  retire  into 
the  country.  During  her  transition  state  she 
wrote  her  Sacred  Dramas,  In  1786  she  fixed 
her  residence  at  Wrington,  about  ten  miles 
from  Bristol,  where,  four  years  later,  she  was 
joined  by  her  sisters.  In  1802  they  all  re- 
moved to  Barleywood,  whero  her  sisters  died, 
and  she  remained  there  till  1828,  when  she 
went  to  Clifton,  and  died  there  in  1833. 

The  works  which  Hannah  More  wrote 
during  the  second  part  of  her  life  are  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  the  chief  were : — 
Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great,  Stric- 
tures on  the  Modern  System  of  Female  Educa- 
tion, Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable 
World,  Calebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  Practical 
Piety,  Christian  Morals.  She  was  the  writer 
of  one  of  the  first  of  the  Cheap  Repository 
tracts,  which  she  called  The  Shepherd  of  Salis- 
bury Plain. 

She  was  one  of  the  great  reformers  of  the 
manners  of  English  society.  She  is  said  to 
havo  gained  thirty  thousand  pounds  by  her 
books,  a  third  of  which  she  bequeathed  to  the 
poor. 

More,  Henry,  Christian  Platonic  philoso- 
pher^. 1614,  d.  1687],  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  was  dissatisfied  with 
all  systems  till  he  found  rest  in  the  writings 
of  Plato.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  and  lived  there  as  a  private  tutor, 
refusing  the  mastership  of  his  college,  a 
bishopric,  and  other  preferments,  the  only 
one  he  would  accept  being  a  prebendal  stall 
at  Gloucester. 

More  was  of  opinion  that  the  Hebrews  had 
transmitted  their  wisdom  to  Pythagoras,  and 
he  to  Plato,  and  that  therefore  Platonism 
contains  the  principle  of  Divine  philosophy. 
His  writings,  though  tinctured  with  mys- 
ticism, show  great  piety  and  a  liberal  spirit. 
The  chief  works  are  Philosophical  Poems,  which 
were  published  in  1647,  and  contain  the  germ 
of  most  of  his  speculations ;  Cor\jectura  Cabal- 
istica,  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  A  Key  to  the 
Revelation,  Enchiridium  Ethicum,  Etichiridiuin 
Metaphysicum,  An  Apology  for  Descartes,  The 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  etc. 


or  Self-immolators. 

— A  fanatical  sect  of  the  Eastern  Church  re- 
siding chiefly  in  Siberia.  They  have  received 
their  name  from  their  custom  of  meeting  on 
a  certain  day  in  each  year,  and  digging  a  deep 
pit,  which  they  fill  with  wood,  straw,  etc.,  and, 
having  set  fire  to  the  pile,  several  leap  in  and 
perish,  while  the  others  sing  triumphant 
hymns.  Their  doctrines  are  unknown,  as  they 
have  never  been  committed  to  writing,  but 


they  are  believed  to  hold  the  SabelKml 
and  also  to  deny  the  Death  and  Benm 
of  Christ. 

Morganatic    Marriage*  are 

which  take  place  between  a  man  of  hi; 
and  a  woman  of  inferior  standing,  in  v 
is  agreed  that  neither  the  woman  a 
children  shall  enjoy  the  rank  of  her  ho 

Morin,  John,  Father  of  the  Q 
illustrious  for  his  virtue  and  learning 
at  Blois  in  1591,  of  Protestant  parents,! 
at  Ley  den,  and,  returning  to  Paris  dngfl 
the  controversies  between  the  Calrinii 
Arminians,  turned  Roman  Catholic,  i 
tered  into  the  Congregation  of  the  Fit] 
the  Oratory.  He  devoted  himself  aped 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  w 
defence  of  the  Scptuagint's  translatka, 
he  caused  to  be  printed  at  Paris  in 
and  which  he  defended  in  a  work  pin 
1629,  and  entitled  ExercittUiom  J 
His  learning  and  judgment  weresogre 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  desired  to  see  hnn,i 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  endeavogwi 
vance  the  union  of  the  Greek  Church  wi 
Roman.  But  Cardinal  Richelieu  obhf 
superiors  to  call  him  home.  Be  editt 
translated  the  Hebrew  Samaritan  Peati 
(which  had  not  been  mentioned  hbj 
Jerome's  time),  causing  it  to  be  pri* 
the  Paris  Polyglot  Bible.    He  died  ml 

Morley,  George,  D.D.,  Bishop d 
cheater  [A.  in  Cheapside,  1597, 4  «*  " 
1684].  He  was  educated  at  Wtfta 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  ft* 
made  him  a  canon  in  1640.  He*»** 
f ul  follower  of  the  King  during  U» 
War,  and  gave  the  profits  of  hiscuwi 
Borne  years  to  the  Royalist  caoee;  ■ 
refused  to  sit  in  the  Westminster  Asjj 
though  nominated  thereto  by  both  B 
In  1648  Morley  was  imprisoned  by  w 
liament,  but  went  abroad  in  the  feu 
year.  He  remained  at  the  Hague  W 
ten  years,  and  only  returned,  attjjfj 
of  the  Royalists,  to  convert  the  Piewf 
to  Episcopacy,  and  to  restrain  the  inf 
of  the  Royalists  from  leading  them  a 
actions.  At  the  Restoration  he  waiH 
for  his  services  by  a  presentatk* 
Deanery  of  Christ  Church,  and  thai 
Bishopric  of  Worcester,  whence  he  *• 
f erred  to  Winchester  in  1662.  Ik* 
enthusiastic  Royalist,  Morley  was  I 
Calvinist  in  his  theology.  He  wn 
munificent  benefactor  to  his  See. 

Mormons  or  Latter-Dayft 

Mormonism  is  one  of  the  most  reman 
gious  movements  of  modern  times.  13 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  mor,  "  great, 
Egyptian  mon,  "good,"  thus  metal 
good."  The  founder  of  the  *>ct*» 
Smith,  born,  in  1805,  of  humble  pa 
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litcd  States.  In  1 8 1 5  he  re- 
?nts,  to  Palmyra,  New  York, 
a  of  a  peculiar  temperament, 
ent  much  time  in  searching 
and  his  son  seems  to  have  in- 
citiesin  an  intensified  form, 
teen  years  of  age,  Joseph 
was  pondering  on  the  im- 
ing  for  a  future  state ;  he 
the  variety  of  opinions 
(^nominations  of  Christians 
'.  to  prayer  that  ho  might 
f  the  difficulty.  He  thus 
ppened :  "I  retired  to  a 
t>ve  and  began  to  call  upon 
fervently  engaged  in  sup- 
was  taken  away  from  the 
l  I  was  surrounded,  and  I 
ivenly  vision,  and  saw  two 
is,  who  exactly  resembled 
iitures  and  likeness,  sur- 
lliant  light,  which  eclipsed 
y.  They  told  me  that  all 
linations  were  believing  in 
i,  and  that  none  of  them 
of  God  as  His  Church  and 
was  expressly  commanded 
em,'  at  the  same  time  re- 
that  the  fulness  of  the 
$ome  future  time  bo  mado 
the  evening  of  the  21st  of 
while  I  was  praying  unto 
•ing  to  exercise  faith  in  the 
of  Scripture,  on  a  sudden, 
f  day,  only  of  a  far  purer 
appearance  and  brightness, 
•in ;  indeed,  the  first  sight 
house  was  filled  with  con- 
>pearance  produced  a  shock 
ihole  bodv.  In  a  moment 
1  before  me,  surrounded 
•eater  than  that  with  which 
rounded.  This  messenger 
:  to  be  an  angel  of  God, 
joyful  tidings  that  the 
d  made  with  ancient  Israel 
iulfilled  ;  that  the  prepara- 

0  second  coming  of  the 
ily  to  commence ;  that  the 
>r  the  Gospel  in  all  its  ful- 

in  power  unto  all  nations, 
t  be  prepared  for  the  mill- 

1  that  I  was  chosen  to  bo 
he  hands  of  God  to  bring 

purposes  in  this  glorious 

ed  also  concerning  the 
ints  of  this  country,  and 
it*?  and  from  whence  they 
•tch  of  their  origin,  pro- 
laws,  governments,  of 
s  and    iniquity,    and    the 

boinir  finallv  withdrawn 
pie.  w;is  made  known  unto 

told   where    there    were 


deposited  some  plates,  on  which  was  engraven 
an  abridgment  of  the  records  of  the  ancient 
prophets  that  had  existed  on  this  continent. 
The  angel  appeared  to  me  three  times  the 
same  night  and  unfolded  the  same  things. 
After  having  received  many  visits  from  the 
angels  of  God,  unfolding  the  majesty  and 
glory  of  the  events  that  should  transpire  in 
the  last  days,  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of 
September,  1827,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  de- 
livered the  records  into  my  hands.  These 
records  were  engraven  on  plates  which  had 
the  appearance  of  gold;  each  plate  was  six 
inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long,  and  not 
quite  so  thick  as  common  tin.  They  were 
filled  with  engravings  in  Egyptian  characters, 
and  bound  together  in  a  volume,  as  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  with  three  rings  running  through 
the  whole.  The  volume  was  something  near 
six  inches  in  thickness,  a  part  of  which  was 
sealed.  The  characters  on  the  unsealed  part 
were  small  and  beautifully  engraved.  The 
whole  book  exhibited  many  marks  of  antiquity 
in  its  construction  and  much  skill  in  the  art 
of  engraving.  With  the  records  was  found 
a  curious  instrument  which  the  ancients  called 
'Urim  and  Thummim,'  which  consisted  of 
two  transparent  stones  set  in  the  rim  on  a 
bow  fastened  to  a  breastplate. 

"  Through  the  medium  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  I  translated  the  record  by  the  gift 
and  power  of  God." 

This  translation,  it  is  said,  constitutes  the 
Hook  of  Mormon,  which  is  considered  by  its 
disciples  as  revealed  Scripture. 

The  news  of  his  alleged  discovery  attracted 
much  attention,  and  Smith  was  so  persecuted 
that  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  Pennsylvania, 
carrying  away  his  precious  book  in  a  barrel  of 
beans.  Mormon  was  said  to  be  a  prophet  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  who  had  engraved 
on  plates  the  history  of  the  troubles  of  the 
American  Israelites,  and  his  son  Moroni  con- 
cealed them  in  a  hill  called  Cumora?,  about 
a.d.  420.  They  are  said  to  contain  many  pro- 
phecies concerning  the  colonising  of  America 
by  a  direct  tribe  of  Jews,  for  which  reason 
the  Mormons  claim  direct  Jewish  descent. 
The  Mormons  urge  in  favour  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  that  it  was  an 
impossibility  for  it  to  have  been  written  and 
invented  by  an  uneducated  man  liko  Smith ; 
and  to  account  for  tho  non -production  of  the 
engraved  plates,  they  say  that  Smith  was 
forbidden  by  distinct  revelation  to  show  them 
to  any  of  his  disciples.  It  is  alleged,  on  the 
other*  hand,  that  about  1809-12  Solomon 
Spaulding,  who  had  once  been  a  clergyman, 
wrote  a  tale  on  the  supposition  that  the 
American  Indians  were  the  lost  ten  tribes  of 
Israel,  in  which  the  names  Mormon  and 
Moroni  frequently  occur;  and  that  the  MS. 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Sidney 
Rigdon,  one  of  Smith's  earliest  followers. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  was  followed  by  a  Book 
of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  which  contained 
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the  further  revelations  which  it  was  supposed 
were  made  to  Smith  as  the  Church  needed 
them. 

The  "Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints  "  was  organised  on  April  6th,  1830,  at 
Manchester,  in  the  State*  of  New  York.  There 
were  about  thirty  members.  Churches  weie 
formed  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri,  not- 
ably  in  the  last-named  State,  in  Jackson 
County.  Here  they  made  large  purchases 
of  land;  but  popular  hostility  was  so  great 
that,  in  1833,  they  were  driven  from  their 
settlement,  and  they  removed  to  Clay  County. 
But  they  were  not  to  be  left  unmolested. 
In  1838,  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother 
Hiram  were  imprisoned,  and  the  Mormons 
sought  a  new  resting-place  at  Commerce,  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.  This  place  they  at  once 
enlarged,  and  called  Nauvoo,  or  "  Beautiful." 
Their  prophet  was  made  *' Mayor"  of  the 
city,  and  "General"  of  a  body  of  militia. 
In  1841  they  were  commanded  by  a  "reve- 
lation" to  build  a  superb  temple,  towards 
which  each  member  should  give  a  tithe  of  his 
property.  In  a  few  years  they  numbered 
20,000  inhabitants.  But  suspicion  and  hatred 
followed  the  Mormons ;  overy  crime  com- 
mitted in  the  neighbourhood  was  charged  on 
them  ;  their  doctrine  of  polygamy  made  them 
a  public  scandal ;  and  at  length  the  editors  of 
a  newspaper  which  had  been  suppressed  for 
publishing  some  scandal  about  Smith,  in  re- 
venge got  a  warrant  against  him  and  his 
brother  Hiram,  and  thoy  were  thrown  into 
prison  at  Carthage,  where  they  were  shot 
by  the  mob,  June  27th,  1844.  This  act 
of  .lynch  law  made  a  martyr  of  one  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  detected  as  an 
impostor  or  fanatic,  for  his  own  followers 
had  become  suspicious  of  him,  and  the 
folly  of  the  revelations  was  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent.  But  now  all  was 
changed. 

Sidney  Rigdon  and  Brigham  Young  were 
competitors  for  the  supremacy;  the  latter 
was  chosen  to  be  the  '*  Lord's  Prophet  and 
Seer  to  the  Saints,"  under  the  title  of 
First  President.  He  lived  till  1877.  The 
Mormons  now  determined  to  seek  a  home 
far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1846,  a  pioneering  party  went  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  basin  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake ;  the  rest  followed  in  detach- 
ments, and  through  great  hardships ;  and  at 
length,  in  1848,  they  founded  a  State  under 
the  name  of  Deseret,  a  word  from  the  Mor- 
mon book,  signifying  the  "  Land  of  the  Honey- 
bee." Here  they  have  made  ijreat  progress, 
and  founded  several  cities.  Utah  State  has 
an  area  of  84,476  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  about  150,000,  of  which  not  above  20,000 
are  non- Mormons. 

Tho  following  is  the  printed  "  Creed  "  given 
to  tho  Mormons  by  their  founder.  Joseph 
Smith:—  * 


"  We  believe  in  God  the  Eternal  Fete, 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghent 

"  We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished 
own  sins,  and  not  for  Adam's  transgreala 

"  We  believe  that  through  theatosenott 
all  men  may  be  eared,  by  obedience  to  tor 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

"  We  believe  that  these  ordioueai  i 
Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  2od,fc» 
3rd,  Baptism  by  immersion  for  the  na 
sms  ;  4th,  Lajing-ou  of  hands  for  tfat  0 
Holy  Ghost. 

"  We  believe  that  a  man  most  be  «aIMo 
4  prophecy  and  by  laying-on  of  hand*,'  brti 
are  in  authority,  to  preach  the  Gospel  udsi 
in  the  ordinances  thereof. 

"  We  believe  in  the  same  organisation  tat 
in  the  primitive  Church,  via.,  aputkt,  | 
pastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  etc. 

"  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongaet.  | 
revelation,  visions,  healing,  interpret! 
tougnes,  etc. 

*•  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Worf 
as  far  as  it  is  translated  correctly;  weih 
the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  Word  of  Go 

44  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  il 
does  now  reveal,  and  we  beliere  that  a* 
reveal  many  great  and  important  Uuaji  p 
to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

44  We  believe  in  the  literal  gatnerinr  flfli 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Ten  Tribes;  that! 
be  built  upon  this  continent ;  that  Christ* 
personally  upon  the  earth;  and  that  thee 
t>*  renewed  and  receive  its  paradisal  gtof. 

44  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worahippiafi 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  oar « 
and  allow  all  men  the  same  prinkfe,  1 
worship  how,  where,  or  what  tbey  may. 

44  We  believe  in  being  subject  to  km] 
dents,  rulers,  and  magistrates ;  is  obernfc 
ing,  and  busta.ning  the  law. 

"  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  ekx 
volent,  virtuous,  and  in  doing  good  to  | 
indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  follow  the  si 
of  Paul—4  We  believe  all  things,  we  hoped 
We  have  endured  many  things,  and  hope  \ 
to  endure  all  things.  If  there  is  anythfflf 
lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or  nraisewotsj 
thereafter." 

This  is  not,  however,  the  whole  of  the 
Instead  of  believing  in  a  Trinity,  tl 
a  duality  of  Persons  in  the  Gjdh 
Holy  Ghost  being  merely  a  spirit! 
They  also  believe  that  God  has  pan 
bling  the  body  of  man,  and  not  a 
differing  from  him  in  sixe.  They  ho 
fold  priesthood,  the  Melchisedek 
Aaronic ;  they  believe  in  a  "  hapW 
dead,*'  i.e.  that  a  living  person  fl* 
dead  friend  by  being  immersed  fork 
he  has  committed  the  iinpardn 
Polygamy  is  not  so  much  tolerated  I 
as  a  positive '  duty,  a  man's  rank 
being  alleged  to  be  largely  depsa 
the  number  of  his  children.  CI 
baptised  at  the  age  of  eight,  never  1 

Mr.  Gunnison  gives  the  follow! 
of  their  Church  government:—*4 
archy  of  the  Mormon  Church 
grades  of  offices  and  gifts.  The 
presidency  of  three  persons,  whid 
led  to  understand,  answered  to  1 
in  heaven,  but  more  particularly 
James,  and  John,  the  first  prem 
Gospel  Church. 

"  Next  in  order  is  the  travel 
Apostolic  College  of  twelve  apt 
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larch  model,  who  have  the 
over  affairs  in  any  foreign 
Q£  to  seniority ;  then  the 
•sts.  Elders,  Bishops,  Teachers, 
ether  with  Evangelists  and 
he  '  Three  Seventies.'     Each 

a  full  quorum  for  the  disci- 
bers  and  transacting  business 

action ;  but  appeals  lie  to 
ad  the  whole  Church  is  the 
court  assembled  in  general 

its  arise  out  of  every  grade, 
resides  at  head-quarters  to 
members,  after  the  manner 
is  sons,  and  that  of  Israel 
1  his  brother. 

mcil  is  selected  out  of  the 
consists  of  twelve  members, 
petual  session  to  advise  the 
lich  each  is  free  to  give  and 
n.  The  president  sums  up 
gives  the  decision,  perhaps 

►  a  great   majority,   but  to 
yield    implicit    obedience ; 

ere  has  never  been  known, 
it  head,  a  dissent  when  the 
<  been  given,  for  it  is  the 
id  sanction  of  a  god.'  " 
have  been  wonderfully  ener- 
their  missionaries  all  over  the 
lve  made  very  many  converts 
ng  classes  of  Great  Britain, 
i.     ilany  yearly  emigrate  to 

y  exposes  them  to  the  abhor- 
in  civilisation,  and  will  pro- 
m  to  naught.  Yet  for  tho 
them  into  unity.  Ostracised 
ey  hold  together  for  mutual 

>  legislation  of  the  United 
em  is  still  developing. 

rayer,  to  be  said,  as  stated 
•  Prayer  Book,  daily  through - 
rhe  present  arrangement  in 
h  of  England  is  a  combina- 
e  ancient  offices  of  Matins, 
o.  It  consists  of  five  distinct 
bus  enumerated  in  the  Exhor- 
)wledge  and  confess  their  sins 
•ender  thanks  for  the  great 
e  received,  to  set  forth  God's 
lise,  to  hear  His  most  holy 
isk  those  things  which  are 
pessary  as  well  for  the  body 
ie  prayers  are  collected  from 
-some  of  them  very  ancient, 
•r  Hook  of  Edward  VI.  [1549] 
vice  bejran  with  the  Lord's 
e  second  [1552]  the  Sentences, 
nfession,  and  Absolution  as 
w,  were  introduced. 

. — The  controversy  between 

and  Protestants  on  this  sub- 

d  thus  :  the  Protestant  holds 


that  all  sin  is  deadly  in  its  nature,  and  would 
ruin  the  soul  but  for  the  intercession  of 
Christ.  Even  infirmities  and  frailties,  inasmuch 
as  they  injure  the  soul,  are  deadly;  but  our 
"  Advocate  with  the  Father  "  pleads  for  us. 
But  when  a  man  does  not  strive  against  his 
infirmities,  he  is  contemning  the  Divine  in- 
tercession. But  to  those  who  have  faith  in 
Christ  sin  is  not  imputed. 

The  Roman  Catholics  hold  that  justification 
is  a  renewal  of  man's  nature  by  the  grace  of 
Christ,  and  those  who  really  love  God  are  in- 
capable of  committing  sins  which  condemn 
their  souls  to  death.  Therefore  as  no  human 
being  is  perfect,  and  even  the  saints  com- 
mitted sin,  there  must  be  two  classes  of  sin — 
which  they  call  venial  and  mortal.  Mortal 
sins  are  those  committed  against  God  wilfully 
and  deliberately,  and  are  irreparable,  utterly 
destroying  the  soul,  but  are  remitted  by  tho 
absolution  of  the  priest  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance,  and  must  be  expiated  either  by  satis- 
factions and  good  works  in  the  present  life  or  in 
Purgatory  horeafter.  The  Roman  Church  has 
not  defined  what  is  and  is  not  mortal  sin,  but 
declares  that  there  are  cases  in  which  only 
God  can  judge.  Thus,  perjury  and  impurity 
are,  if  deliberate,  mortal;  but  theft  is  put 
down  as  venial,  if  the  injury  done  is  small. 

Mortmain  [French,  "  a  dead  hand  ''].— 
The  law  of  mortmain  in  England  was  designed 
to  prevent  land  being  withdrawn  from  general 
use,  and  to  restrict  acquisition  by  ecclesiastics. 
The  law  was  probably  borrowed  from  tho 
Roman  legislation,  and  was  in  use  among 
tho  early  Christians ;  and  about  the  fifth 
century  it  was  ordained  by  Justinian  that 
certain  restrictions  should  be  laid  upon  money 
or  lands  bequeathed  to  the  service  of  God, 
so  as  to  prevent  their  becoming  common 
property.  Early  in  the  second  century  all 
corporate  bodies,  or  collegia,  were  forbidden 
to  receive  legacies,  unless  by  a  special  privi- 
lege, and  by  this  means  the  Christians  were 
deprived  of  all  money  which  was  left  them 
for  the  use  of  the  Church.  The  law  of  mort- 
main which  first  really  deserved  the  name 
was  one  passed  by  Valentinian  the  Elder, 
which  forbade  the  clergy  to  inherit  the  property 
of  wards  or  widows,  or  to  accept  donations  from 
the  wifo  of  any  man  who  was  a  member  of 
their  body.  In  Charlemagne's  Capitularies 
the  only  restriction  was  that  property  should 
not  pass  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics  with- 
out due  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the 
owner.  The  English  law  of  mortmain  is  con- 
tained in  a  statute  of  George  II.,  by  which  it 
is  enacted  that  no  property  may  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  Church  unless  the  be- 
quest was  formally  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  the  testator  and  two  witnesses  at  least 
twelve  months  before  the  death  of  the  donor. 
This  statute  does  not  apply  to  the  Uni- 
versities or  to  certain  public  schools ;  and 
it  only  holds  good    with  regard   to   money 


or  actual  property,  and  not  with  regard 
to  hinds  whence  interest  arises,  which  may 
bo  devoted  to  cliari table  uses. 

Morton,  John,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop 
of  Canter  bury,  was  liorn  at  litre,  in  Dorset- 
shire. At  LWord  ho  beaime  so  eminent  in 
Civil  anil  Canon  Law  that  Archbishop  Hour- 
chiur  mioinmonded  him  to  King  Henry  VI. 
for  a  seat  at  the  council  board.  And  here  ho 
displayed  such  henestv  and  ability,  that  King 
Edward  IV,  kept  him"  in  the  same  port  at  hia 
coming  to  the  throne;  but  Hiehard  III.,  on 
his  accession,  finding  it  impracticable  to 
corrupt  the  integrity  of  Morton,  who  was 
now  Bishop  of  lily,  had  him  imprisoned  with 
soveral  other  lords.  This  prolate  made  his 
escape  to  the  Continent,  where  he  made  tho 
acquaintance  of  Henry  VII.,  who,  on  his 
accession,  nominated  him  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  made  him  Lord   Uhnncollor, 


r  and  heir  to  King 
Edward  IV.,  by  this  means  uniting  the  two 
Houses  of  York  and  I.aneaster.  He  died  in 
October,  1500,  and  left  tho  character  of  a 
learned  prolate  and  a  great  statesman  behind 
him.  The  gateway  at  tho  entrance  of  Lambeth 
Palace  is  hu  work. 

Mortuary  in  ecclesiastical  law  seems  to 
have  boon  originally  an  oblation  made  at  a 
person's  death.  In  Saxon  times  a  funeral 
duty  culled  ptvuiiia  Mpttkkratit,  or  the  soul- 
acot,  was  ordered  by  tho  Council  of  ^nham, 
held  in  the  reign  of  King  Ethelred,  to  be  paid 
to  tho  Church.  Mortuaries  and  corpse  pre- 
sents aro  generally  considered  to  be  the  same, 
but  Dr.  StillingHoot  distinguishes  them  by 
saying  that-  tin-  toruicr  was  a  right  settled  on 
the  Ctmrch,  while  the  latter  was  a  voluntary 
oblation.  The  mortuary,  which  was  often  a 
horse,  01,  or  cow,  followed  tho  corpse  to 
burial,  which  is  probably  the  origin  of  the 
custom  of  a  warrior's  horse  attending  its 
master's  funeral  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  it  was  enattod  that  tho  mortuaries 
should  bo  paid  in  money,  and  should  be 
limited  to  10s.  The  Welsh  bishoprics  and 
the  liiniise  of  Chester  were  excepted  from  tho 
operation  of  this  statute,  and  therefore  labtto- 
quent  Acts  wore  passed  with  respect  to  them. 

Mosarabes  or  Mixarabea.—  Spanish 

Christians  »hn  lived  annm^  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  and  were  under  their  juris.liction. 
The  name  is  ilnnvcii  flora  muia,  which  in 
Arabic  signifies  :i  ■■Cbnsrian."  Their  Liturgy, 
kno-.vjL  ,ia  the  Mosarahic  Office,  was  used  in 
Spain  till  tho  reign  of  Alphonsus  VI.,  when 
it  was  discontinued  by  the  order  of  Pope 
Cre:;L>ry  VII.  It  is  still  used  in  tho  Cathedral 
at  Toledo,  mid  at  Salamanca,  upon  fixed  days. 
Mosheim,  Johann  Loiifnz  vox,  a  dis- 
tinguished   Church    historian    of    Germany, 


was  born  at  Liibeck,  1694.   He  mithoat* 

at  Lubeck  and  at  Kiel  t'nritraK,  in, 
in  1716,  ho  succeeded  Albert  ion  f* 
as  Professor  of  Philosophy.  In',  721  beta 
invited  to  Helmstadt,  and  remind  U»  Ms 
or  Professor  of  Theology.  He  bemnttWiil 
support  of  the  University,  and  reuansinj 
honours:  but  in  17-t"  yielded  to'Jupnai 
invitations  that  came  from  Gitiinga,  J 
became  Professor  of  Theology  is j  limit 
of  the  University.  He  died  then  (•  Sea 
9th,  1755. 

Mosheim  was  a  great  preacher,  ul  is 
been  compared  to  l*'enelon  fur  tit  put1 
his  style.  Hia  learning  waaimzmit,ulb 
was  possessed  of  great  talents,  He  a  en- 
aidcred  one  of  the  founders  of  mean 
German  literature. 

The  moat  important  of  hi)  rolmna 
writings  relate  to  occlcsiastinl  hulorr.  Di 
chief  was  written  in  Latin,  under  tie  tiled 
Intliiutiena  UUtoria  EtflniuUt.MtU 
appeared  in  1726.  It  was  inuWi* 
English  by  Dr.  Maelaine,  ansisiituli» 
teratthoHague,inlT64.  ThctiiilMTMs* 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  kp»jM 

lecnth  century,  ea  ' 
treated  o 


lal  and  internal  history,    Diss  ■ 
lead  he  put  "  prosperous  emtnlta 


tirst  head 

events  which  led  to  the  eitmura  *  ■* 
Church,  and  calamitous  events  or pumil* 
and  infidel  attacks;"  under  thesBjad.ta%» 
phies  of  tho  Fat  here,  histories  of  the  &■■ 
and  their  canons,  heresies,  etc  11*  *■ 
gave  the  impetus  to  the  numerou Qsaa 
Church  hiatorians  who  follow!  ail  * 
Meander,  Sehriikh,  Baumgarten,P'«t™«i 
Scraler,  etc.  Mosheim  also  wit  »  IjJ 
work  on  the  first  three  Christie"  re*""1 
entitled,  Ih  fob*,  CA™f wwiw  ■*  * 
tlanliuum  Commtntarii,  and  a  lill«T«* 
first  century,  called  JmttihOmm  t*» 
CkrUtimm  Majora:  ikiKrWfww  *** 
tnriam  Ecel<niattit*m  Ffrtiimla ;  oA  r?f? 
eiuer  unpartiiitchea  SelargorkkUt,  «**  ■ 
an  account  of  the  heresies.  „,. 

Among  his  other  works  are  a  bcol  ■  "* 
morality,  called  .5i,(rnfrflre*rffeifiJ™s*fj 
a  Latin  translation  of  Cudworth'i  W*™ 
Sgitcm,  with  notes,   and  six  volume*  ■  * 

Mosques. — A     Mohammedan  jto  ' 
worship.     The  word  is  derived,  threstrX" 
ItaUan  iiiaiehrit,  from  the  Arabic  *■) 
place  of  prayer."    The  form  of  the 
mosques  in  Jerusalem  and  Cairo  ilfnajjl 
derived  from  that  of    the  Chrinim  Wjjj 
tho  narthex  being  the  origin  ot  At  <*1 
with  its  arcade,  and  the  eastern  apMitn 
aenting  the  principal  building*  of  theatsP 
facing  Mecca.     The  original  forms  os'fl 
however,   obliterated.     They  tstt  cm"Ib1 
ably  in  style  in  different  countries,  t** I 
many  points  are  always  the  same.    U«* 
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Muh 


ilt  of  good  stones.  Before 
>re  is  a  square  court  paved 
?,  and  low  galleries  round 
:  is  supported  with  marble 
»e  centre  of  which  is  a  tank 
iblution.  The  walls  are 
shed,  and  on  them  is  en- 
le,  and  also  sentences  from 
device  of  any  living  being, 
ered  with  mats  or  carpets  ; 
j.  In  the  south-east  there 
in  the  direction  in  which 
he  towards  which  all  the 
n  they  pray.  Opposite  the 
n,  from  which  parts  of  the 
to  the  congregation.  The 
n  say  the  fivo  daily  prayers 
on  Fridays,  the  Moslem 
g  are  not  allowed  to  enter, 

porch.  On  entering  the 
em  takes  off  his  shoes  and 

his  hand.  Most  of  the 
spitals  attached  to  them, 
of  all  religions  aro  enter- 
.ys. 

;rm  derived  from  the  Italian 
;  word  or  sentence,"  and 
pieces  of  Church  music  of  a 
idaptcd  to  Latin  words,  and 
iss,  after  or  instead  of  the 
rtorium.  It  is  usually  a 
>cripture,  and  answers  very 
em. 

-  In  the  ancient  Church 
pass  through  three  stages 
be  received  into  the  Church, 
it  of  tho  mourners.  They 
ide  the  doors  of  the  church, 
re  they  could  take  no  part 
g  on  inside.  The  duration 
ipsed  before  they  reached 
it  of  "  hearers,"  is  different, 
rent  codes.  St.  Gregory  of 
murderer  for  nine  years  in 
e  Basil  limits  the  time  to 
wenty.  For  manslaughter, 
i  years  of  exclusion  are  to 
)urners;  for  adultery,  four 
yv  uncleanness,  two  out  of 
n  sentences  an  apostate  to 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

easts  are  those  which  do 
xed  day,  as  Easter  and  the 
from  Easter.  Tables  for 
moveable  feasts  are  found 
rnmon  Praver. 

sBowlino  [b.  1813,  d.  1878]. 

theologian  of  this  century. 

it  Gainsborough;  graduated 

)xford,  and  became  Fellow 

30,  Rector  of  Old  Shoreham 

Lecturer  in  1865,  Canon  of 

9,  and  Regius  Professor  of 

His  first  important  writing 
.  Predestination,  which  was 


followed  by  another  on  Baptismal  Regeneration. 
His  Bampton  Lectures,  for  which  he  chose 
Miracles  as  his  subject,  was  considered  the 
greatest  work  on  the  subject  since  Paiey. 
Another  work  of  his,  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early 
Ages  and  their  Relation  to  the  Old  Testament 
Faith,  was  also  a  work  of  much  thought  and 
value,  and  consisted  of  lectures  delivered  at 
Oxford.  A  volume  of  his  letters  published 
in  1885  is  full  of  interesting  notices  of  the 
men  and  doings  of  his  time. 

Mozzetta.  —  A  vestment  worn  by  tho 
higher  officials  in  the  Boman  Church.  It  is 
short,  and  open  in  front,  covering  the 
shoulders,  and  with  a  hood  behind.  It  is  the 
state  dress  of  bishops  when  not  performing 
sacred  functions.  The  Cardinals  wear  it  only 
in  their  own  churches.  The  Pope  has  live 
mozzetti :  of  red  satin  for  the  summer,  except 
on  fast  days,  when  it  is  of  red  serge ;  of  red 
velvet  for  the  other  half  of  the  year,  except 
in  Lent  and  Advent,  when  it  is  of  red  woollen 
cloth ;  and  of  white  damask  for  the  octave  of 
Easter.  A  Cardinal  has  four  mozzetti :  of  red 
silk,  violet  silk,  rose-coloured  silk,  and  violet 
serge. 

Mtufgletoniana. — A  sect  which  arose 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
originated  by  Ludovic  Muggleton,  a  journey- 
man tailor,  of  IiOndon,  and  a  man  named 
Reeves.  Muggleton  declared  that  he  and  his 
associate  were  the  two  witnesses  foretold  in 
Rev.  xi.  3-6,  and  that  they  represented  Moses 
and  Aaron;  that  they  had  received  power 
from  Heaven  to  prophesy,  and  to  destroy  all 
who  did  not  believe  in  their  mission.  Among 
other  heresies,  they  affirmed  that  God  the 
Father,  leaving  the  government  of  heaven  to 
Elijah,  came  down  to  earth  in  human  form 
and  suffered  on  the  Cross;  and  that  Satan 
became  incarnate  in  Eve.  They  denied  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  creation  of  earth 
and  water,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
authority  of  government,  and  some  denied  the 
lawfulness  of  magistracy.  After  the  death  of 
Reeves,  Muggleton  gave  out  that  a  double 
portion  of  the  Spirit  rested  upon  him.  Mug- 
gleton died  in  Moorfields  in  1697.  His  sect 
survived  in  places  till  within  the  last  few  years. 


[*■ 


Muhlenberg,  Hbinrich  Melchior,  D.D. 

.  in  Hanover  in  1711,  d.  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1787],  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  having 
been  sent  there  in  1742  at  the  desire  of  some 
of  the  German  settlers.  He  met  with  some 
opposition  from  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  had 
established  some  Moravian  congregations,  but 
succeeded  in  founding  many  Lutheran 
Churches,  both  there  and  in  the  neighbouring 
States,  and  Pennsylvania  was  looked  on  as 
the  mother  Church  of  Lutheranism  in  tho 
United  States.  Tho  first  Lutheran  Synod 
was  held  under  his  organisation  in  1748,  and 
at  his  death  the  Synod  numbered  twenty-four 
congregations. 


Muhlenberg,  William  Avqvbti'b,  D.D. 
[S.  in  Philadelphia  in  1796,  d.  in  New 
York  in  1877],  an  eminent  American  Episco- 
palian, great  grandson  of  the  above.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  1820,  and  did  much  for 
Christian  education  by  establishing  schools. 
He  whs  much  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  Church  hymns,  and  wrote  many  himself, 
which,  with  others,  were  adopted  for  use  by 
a  General  Convention.  Ho  founded  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  in  New  York  in  1854,  and  the  Church 
Village  of  St.  Johnland  on  Long  Island  in 
the  same  slate  in  1870.  Ho  was  bom  a  rich 
man,  but  spent  his  whole  substance  in  bene- 
fiting others,  and  died  very  poor  in  the  hos- 
pital he  had  founded. 

M  mister.     [Anabaptists.] 

Horner,  Thomas,  a  leader  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, born  at  Stolberg  in  the  Hara  moun- 
tains, studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  became 
Master  of  Arts,  and  travelled  subsequently  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  preaching  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  His  zeal  grew 
into  fanuticism,  and  during  the  Peasants' 
War  he  stirred  up  the  people  to  plunder  the 
houses  of-  the  rich,  and,  after  their  defeat  in 
1525,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded 
with  other  ringleaders. 

Muratftrian  Canon. — A  fragment  of 

a  canon  discovered  by  Muratori  in  tho  Am- 
brosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  published  in 
1740.  It  is  very  mutilated,  but  of  great  im- 
portance. It  claims  la  have  heen  written  by 
"  therefore  cannot 
The  fragment 
anonical  the  first  four  Gospels, 
the  Acts  as  written  by  St.  Luke,  thirteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  nine  of  them  addressed 
to  individuals,  and  four  to  individuals.  Judo, 
the  first  and  second  Epistles  of  St.  John,  and 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  the  latter  not 
for  public  reading.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  ha 
omilfl  Hebrews,  James,  1st  and  2nd  Peter, 
and  3rd  John. 

Marie— That  music  has  been  in  use  in 
the  Church  from  its  very  foundation  is  per- 
fectly clear  from  the  notices  wo  have  in  the 
New  Testament  [Matt.  xxvi.  30;  Acts.  xvi. 
25;  Col.iii.  16;  James  v.  13).  as  well  as  in 
the  writings  of  tho  early  Fathers.  But  we 
know  very  little  of  tho  character  of  it.  The 
first  great  name  in  the  history  of  Church 
music  is  that  of  Ambrose,  after  whom  the 
Amhhosian  Chant  [q.v.]  is  named;  the  next 
is  that  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  aft.<r  whom 
Gregorian  music  is  named.  Tho  traditional 
belief  is  that  four  of  the  chants  known  as 
Gregorian,  viz.,  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  eighth 
tones,  date  from  St.  Ambrose,  and  that  the 
rest  are  due  to  St.  Gregory.  Tho  scales  out 
of  which  those  tones  arc  'formed  difler  from 
the  modern  scales  in  the  varying  positions  of 
the  semitones.  They  consist,  of  course,  of 
eight  natural  notes ;  and  one  octave,  known 


as  the  Hypo-Lydian,  is  that  wines  i* 
as  the  natural  scale  with  tin  m 
between  the  third  and  fourth  sums 
eighth  notes.  A  favourite  sole,  ids) 
some  of  the  earliest  cf  Engluk  ■ 
writers,  waa  the  Dorian,  starting  fm 
the  key-note,  and  therefore  like  i  mm 
in  the  place  of  its  first  semitone,  M 
that  of  the  second.  Tallis  sod  BaM 
composed  services  and  anthenii  in  (4*  I 
The  music  of  the  Middle  AxniUi* 
the  Gregorian  mode  as  a  basis.  lad 
accompaniment*  date  back  from  Iks  ( 
St.  Ambrose,  and  some  also  vxxiit  b 
the  introduction  of  antipbonal  tinting 
others  give  it  to  St.  Hilary  of  Portia 
borrowed  it  from  the  pnetins  of  the  1 
Church.  The  instruments  wot "  ™» 
later  "organs,"  but  origiuslly  tlas  i 
unison  only  with  the  voices.  Of  ess 
tendency  was  more  and  mors  Is  tic* 
smoother  melody,  but  an  oubrr  tu 
from  time  to  time  that  the  incus!  a 
were  being  departed  from,  and  U*  a 
of  the  music  destroyed  by  too  nock  i 
tion,  as  well  as  by  the  iotrodncliont* 
and  secular  melodies.  The  gnat  ist* 
Church  music  was  Giovanni  Filean 
1594],  the  Master  of  the  Pope's  Quit 
the  Lateran  Church,  then  it  9l 
Maggiore,  then  at  the  Vsticu-  H* 
not  only  the  singers  demoralixl.  b 
sacred  service,  even  the  most  win*  I 
it,  set  to  music  which  only  Bamelws 
its  object  the  display  of  the  irtitnt 
composers,  and  the  pleasing  of  It"  I 
utterly  secular  and  frivolous  mebbs 
Masses  and  other  compos! lions  of  M 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  newepoda 
music.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  ««■' 
him  to  revise  and  reform  the  wbw  ■ 
and,  although  he  died  before  thUoM 
was  fully  completed,  there  wss  lift* 
to  enable  the  reform  to  be  rantf  <■ 
was  a  splendid  melodist,  but  be  uw 
his  art  for  the  purpose  of  displii,  nkj 
it  all  to  the  sense  of  the  words,  sod  « 
purity  and  beauty.  His  woiks,  «■ 
astonishing  in  quantity,  are  still  "■> 
keenly  as  ever  they  wore. 

The  rise  of  tho  English  BrmW* 
synchronises  with  the  dawnuutof  u*fc 
tion.  The  first  anthem  in  Bora1!  <* 
Muiir  is  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  •*•■ 
nally  intended  by  his  father  for  Half 
with  a  view  to  his  appointment  tofl"t' 
Consequently,  all  the  greatest  E*sj(i 
compositions  were  written  withsiw* 
performance  in  the  service  of  the  1 
Church.  The  first  great  mlpriasbo)' 
the  first  period  was  John  Msrbetts, ' 
of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  (■ 
whose  Te  Drum,  adapted  from  theii 
is  very  popuUr  in  our  own  d»y.  1 
of  Common  Preier  SUii.  an  idaptttt 
[    old  plainsong  of  the  Church  to  tal 
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basis  of  the  English  Choral 
republished  by  Mr.  Dyco  in 
ive  been  many  editions  since. 
;  written  a  theological  trea- 
been.  burned  as  a  here- 
had  he  not  hidden  himself. 
.  by  Kedford,  the  author  of 
iem  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord," 
,  Thomas  Tallis  [d.  1585], 
.  1623],  and  Richard  Farrant 
>ral  responses  and  liturgy  of 
r  been  superseded.  His  an- 
te,' '  and  Byrd's sublime  "Bow 
nong  our  first-class  anthems, 
for  Thy  Under  mercies'  sake  " 
popular,  and  his  service  in  G 
wavier  than  suited  to  modern 
passages  beautifully  pathetic 
e  service  in  F,  by  Orlando 
>ned  by  many  musicians  the 
n  for  the  English  ritual,  and 
etting  of  the  47th  Psalm 
s  almost  unrivalled  for  its 
He  died  in  1625,  and  is 
bury  Cathedral.  The  great 
vhile  put  a  complete  stop  to 
English  Cathedral  music, 
rned  and  music  books  torn 
toration,  so  great  had  been 
that  there  was  difficulty  in 
»ral  services  of  the  Church, 
he  King  and  his  Court  was 
>rid  melodies  than  those  of 
But  a  now  school  slowly 
orthy  of  its  predecessors, 
ibers  were  Child,  Michael 
-es,  and  Henry  Purcell,  tho 
n-atest  composer  which  this 
duced.  Under  this  school 
is  began,  i.e.  anthems  with 
voices,  ending,  and  generally 
i  chorus,  and  with  interludes 
y.  ( >ne  of  the  most  curious 
is  Purcell's  "  They  that  gc 
n  ships/'  which  opens  with  a 
ng  on  upper  I),  and  running 
i.  It  was  written  for  a  singer 
ice  coinj>ass.  Such  perform- 
consistent  with  the  solemn 
hould  characterise  the  ser- 
vh,  and  it  is  due  to  Purcell 
forgetf illness  is  not  a  mark 
general. 

eat  composers  who  followed, 
Jeremiah  Clarke,  Nares, 
•^.  Greene?  and  Boyco,  Gold- 
tuite  worthy  of  being  named 
he  amateurs  Creyghton  and 
edral  dignitaries.  Thograco- 
iy  the  latter  never  fails  to  de- 
ling. The  arrival  of  Handel 
1711  must  not  pass  un- 
the  history  of  the  oratorio 
n  our  province.  It  created 
when  it  was  first  started  in 
3r  and  Newton  both  wrote 


fiercely  against  it.  But  the  opposition  was 
not  unreasonable,  considering  that  the  per- 
formances in  church  were,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
done,  divested  of  all  religious  character ;  pay- 
ment at  the  doors  and  fashionable  lounging 
stood  in  the  way  of  all  idea  of  worship.  The 
anthem  music  of  later  times  in  England  is, 
some  of  it,  very  beautiful.  Such  names  as 
Attwood,  Walmisley,  8.  S.  Wesley,  Gosh, 
Stomdale  Bennett,  Turle,  to  say  nothing  of 
living  masters,  are  an  honour  to  any  national 
school  of  composers. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  use  of  hymn 
singing  in  public  worship.  It  had  been  the 
intention  of  Cranmer  to  translate  some  of  the 
grand  mediaeval  hymns  for  the  use  of  the 
Church,  but  he  only  carried  it  out  with  respect 
to  the  Veni  Creator,  which  is  inserted  in  tho 
Ordination  Service.  Consequently,  the  metrical 
singing  of  the  Church  was  long  confined  to 
the  translation  of  the  Psalms  by  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins,  known  as  tho  Old  Version. 
This  was  largely  supplanted  by  the  New 
Version  of  Tate  and  Brady  in  the  days  of 
Charles  II.  Nearly  all  the  metres  were  either 
8.  8.  8.  8.  ("  Long  Metre ") ;  8.  6.  8.  6. 
("Common  Metre ") ;  or  6.  6.  8.  6.  ("Short 
Metre"). 

But  the  Evangelical  movement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  mado  large  use  of  hymn 
singing,  and  this  was  greatly  objected  to  by 
the  old-fashioned  church  folk,  e.g.  Bishop 
Mant  preached  against  it,  and  fifty  years  ago 
it  was  a  distinguishing  mark  of  *•  Low  Church 
men  "  to  find  hymns  sung  in  churches.  Now, 
however,  this  is  all  changed.  When  there  is 
a  good  choir  in  a  parish  church  one  anthem 
is  generally  sung  in  tho  day,  but  the  hymns 
form  one  of  the  most  popular  portions  of  tho 
service.  There  has  been  also  a  remarkable 
revival  of  the  ancient  Gregorian  chanting, 
partly  from  a  dislike  of  the  florid  styles  into 
which  chant  music  had  fallen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  partly  from  the  revived  love 
of  media!  valism  which  has  been  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Oxford  movement.  [Soo  Anthem  ; 
Chant:  Choik.]  Tho  use  of  Choral  Services 
again,  which  formerly  was  confined  to  cathe- 
drals and  college  chapels,  is  now  common  in 
places  where  a  choir  can  be  gathered  together. 
This  is  largely  owing  to  tho  extended  know- 
ledge of  music  among  the  people.  The 
objection  which  was  formerly  made  to  the 
chanting  of  the  Psalms,  that  the  unlettered 
could  not  follow  it,  is  obviated  now  that 
everybody  can  read. 

Mynchery. — A  Saxon  name  for  a  nun- 
nery. 

Mystery  [from  tnuein  to  stoma,  "  to  shut 
the  mouth"]. — The  word  is  used  to  denote 
something  secret,  which  is  not  revealed  to 
mankind,  or  only  partly  revealed.  The  word 
is  applied  both  to  doctrines  and  facts.  Thus  the 
Incarnation  of  Christ,  and  tho  Resurrection  from 
the  Dead,  are  often  spoken  of  as  mysteries. 
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In  the  ancient  Churrh  the  Sacraments  were 
so  culled,  more  especially  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  the  Fathers  frequently  speak  of  the 
44  sacred' '  and  "  tremendous  mysteries  "of  this 
Sacrament.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the 
Exhortation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Com- 
munion Oftiee,  where  Christ  is  said  to  have 
"  instituted  and  ordained  holy  mysteries  as 
pledges  of  His  love,"  etc. 

Mystical  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture.— The  K'lief  of  univcrad  Christendom 
that  certain  facts  and  persons  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  types  of  Christ  is  sanctioned 
by  many  passage*  in  the  Bible  itself.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  in  great  measure 
foundod  upon  this  belief,  and  St.  Paul,  writing 
to  the  GiiL'itiuns,  calls  the  history  of  Abraham 
and  his  two  sons  an  allegory.  In  ancient 
times  this  method  of  interpretation  was  so 
widely  extended  that  almost  every  event  was 
turned  into  a  type,  and  invested  with  a 
secondary  and  spiritual  meaning;  thus  the 
scarlet  thread  of  Rahab  was  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  even  the 
relation  of  Bathsheha  to  David  was  inter- 
preted as  the  Church  forsaking  the  Devil  and 
joining  herself  to  Christ.  The  critical  study 
of  the  Bible,  consequent  upon  the  revival  of 
learning  in  Europe,  caused  these  fancies  to 
recede  into  the  background,  and  the  historical 
narratives  to  be  more  closely  studied.  Mil- 
man  and  Staidey  and  Di.  Farrar,  in  our  own 
country,  have  aimed  at  showing  us  the  charac- 
ters of  the  sacred  Volume  as  men  sawtheminthe 
flesh,  and  to  bring  before  us  their  very  times 
and  tho  circumstances  which  surrounded  them. 
Thero   was   an   outcrv   made   when   Milman 

• 

called  Abraham  a  powerful  Bedouin  sheykh, 
as  if  ho  had  said  something  irreverent,  instead 
of  striving  to  make  the  Bible  characters  living 
men  and  women  who  become  more  truly 
examples  to  us  when  we  realise  them  as  of 
liko  passions  with  ourselves.  Yet  the  old 
mystical  interpretation  is  by  no  means  cast 
away.  It  does  not  follow  that  bemuse  we 
have  learned  to  realise  that  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
were  politicians  with  opponents  and  partisans, 
and  throw  themselves  into  the  burning  strifes 
of  the  day.  that  there  is  no  placo  left  for  the 
doctrine  of  types  and  secondary  senses.  No 
doubt,  as  in  the  grotesque  exegesis  above 
referred  to  in  the  case  of  Bathshcba,  there 
has  been  much  which  repels  us,  and  so  there 
is  still.  Some  is  fancif ul,  some  to  us  repulsive. 
Thus  in  Bishop  Wont-worth's  Commentary, 
which  is  very  full  of  mystical  meanings,  tho 
bulrushes  of  Moses's  ark  are  liken(»d  to  the 
manuscripts  and  books  which  have  carried  his 
writings  down  the  stream  of  the  World. 
Such  a  fancy,  however  far-fetched,  is  not  so 
grotesque  as  that  which  sees  in  the  outrage 
of  Reuben  on  his  father's  concubine  a  type  of 
tho  Pope  debauching  Christendom.  [Words- 
worth on  Gen.  xxxv.  22.]  Bishop  Ilorne  was 
much  given    to    spiritualising,   so    are   Mr. 


Spurgeon  [e.g.  in  his  Sermon*  on  tkt  Cuteh} 
and  Dr.  Ldttlodale  in  his  Com*enttry  m  A 
Psahtut.   No  doubt  this  method  of  exensi  n 
derived  from  the  Jews.    It  was  earned  «k ; 
Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandrk,ind,4ay 
more  cautiously,  by  Augustine  and  Jm(  < 
Nor  is  the  mention  of  these  great  Fithnrf; 
the  Church  the  only  sanction  which  nil! 
method  of  interpretation  rec*iv«;  the  wj  | 
fact  that  our  Lord  interpreted  the  Old  frh> 
ment    Scriptures    concerning  HinweH,  fcj 
brazen  serpent  and  the  deliverance  of  Jonfc 
all  these  things  are  sufficient  to  justify  fc  I 
principle*  of  mystical  interpretation.  Bdiij 
examples  above  quoted  are  a  warninrti*' 
not  to  let  fancy  run  riot  with  uniwsoaihV ! 
ness.     Thus  many  fanciful  views  are  fooH 
as  has  been  thoroughly  proved,  upoi  Mi  | 
etymologies,  and,  therefore,  as  one  »hfee» 
mentator  of  our  time  has  well  aid,  "tl 
grammar  and  the  lexicon  must  be  mpta* 

The  father  of  mystical  intcrpwtowt*!, 
system  in  the  Christian  Churvh  w*  Onj» 
He  drew  out  four  senses  from  the  wm 
narrative.  Thero  was,  first,  the  fiWJ 
secondly,  the  allegorical;  thirdly,  tbetg 
logical,  in  which  the  allegory  watrnjfcaj 
from  the  Church  at  large  to  eachmdmoi 
soul;  and  fourthly,  the  aiiagogiealfii1"* 
the  whole  was  transferred  again  fr«  ■ 
earthly  to  the  heavenly.  Thm  ItajJ 
Jerusalem  became  allcgorically  the  tJ*J 
militant ;  tropologically,  tho  Chridntt  frit 
anagogically,  the  heavenly  city.  Mtt»> 
came  first  the  Eucharist,  then  the  «"***; 
inner  life  of  tho  soul,  and  lastly,  the  ^»jp 
supper  of  tho  Lamb.  This  is  whItm** 
able  enough ;  but  one  feels  on  doubt fal  p*» 
uhen  we  are  taught  by  Oregon'  the  Gia* 
see  in  Job  an  allegory  of  Chriit,  b****J 
means  "grief,"  and  Christ  wai  i»* 
sorrows,  and  he  dwelt  in  the  h»  <*  JJ 
("counsel"),  and  Christ  rules m the h*Mf 

wise  counsels ;  and  then  he  goes  oo  to  a* 
pret  the  seven  sons  and  thrie  dw^*^ 
the  7,000  sheep  and  the  3,000  <*»*  2 
may  safely  assert  that  the  sacred  ntflw* 
no  idea  of  such  meanings  in  hii  °T1** 
The  growth  of  critical  and  rea*on*lfc»»F 
tation  will  probably  form  a  coned***"? 
extravagances,  as  the  interpreter*  ^JT 
the  need,  first  of  all,  of  mart«n«tle» 
and  next  of  resting  interpretation!,  W*1^  • 
fanciful    resemblances,    but   upon  J*?! 
analogies,  such  as  that  of  Isaac  mn^>  *5?£ ! 
tho  sons  of  freedom  and  bondagei***! 
liberty  of  Christianity  and  the  ta"*J 
the  Law.      Such  principles  comntfid**j 
selves  at  once  to  the  reason  and  th*  coo*** 
and  such  interpretations  become,  tff1^. 
have  already  become,  port  of  the  hextoff*^ 
Christendom. 

Hystics.— A  class  of  ttaolnpaf  * 
profess  to  be  able  to  set*  mvsteries  hi<U«ii»* 
the  uninitiated.     They  are  to  be  !«■*■ 
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id  in  every  age.  There  are 
ids :  those  who  resign  them- 
fined  Divine  manifestation, 
theory  of  God  based  on  their 

m 

nd  those  who  claim  converse 
first  Christian  mystics  seem 
vards  the  close  of  the  third 
eld  that  they  must  remain 
:ion  while  the  Divine  Spirit 
t  if  they  turned  their  eyes 
e  soul  would  return  to  God, 
in  joy  not  only  communion 
ould  see  truth  undisguised 
icism  was  thus  a  reaction 
disin,  a  cry  of  the  spirit  for 
sixth  century  mysticism  re- 
npetus  from  the  publication 
alleged  to  be  by  Dionysius 
as  Mystical  Theology \  The 
hy,  The  Ecclesiastical  Hicr- 
irtainly  are  not  his,  but 
m  the  time  when  they  first 
iter  endeavoured  to  apply  to 
heosophy  of  the  Neo-Plato- 
)  show  that  by  means  of  an 
mediatorial  hierarchy  man 
ion  with  the  higher  powers, 
•r  till  he  can  contemplate 
hese  works  were  translated 
irigena;  afterwards  a  com- 
e  on  them  by  Maximvs  of 
q.v.],  who,  in  addition  to  his 
Monotholites,  wrote  a  great 
il  tracts  on  the  Scriptures, 
ae  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
united  with  the  allegorising 
Llexandrian  School, 
nent  given  to  mysticism  by 
n  the  ninth  century  caused 
Europe,  especially  in  France, 
irvaux  was  deeply  impressed 
Hugo  and  Richard  of  St. 
welfth  century  did  much  in 
erialism  of  the  Schoolmen. 
>wever,  of  the  West  did  not 
as  that  of  the  East  seemed 
ticism,  Montanism,  Manich- 
eir  origin  in  the  cry  for 
letter.  In  the  West  in 
r>rs  had  their  origin  in  the 
Bonaventiira  in  the  thir- 
n  in  the  fifteenth,  laboured 
ro  elements.  In  the  Nether- 
lanv,  mvstical  Pantheism 
pect  of  the  Brethren  op 
[q.v.].  In  the  fourteenth 
Eckhart  revived  tho  Pan- 
nd  united  it  with  the  sever- 
al ysbroek  caused  a  complete 
■rtieism,  which  he  based  on 
ea  that  "  man,  having  pro- 
is  destined  to  return  and 
Him  again.  This  oneness, 
)  l)e  understood  as  moaning 
.'holly  identified  with  Him, 
n  being  as    creatures,  for 


that  is  an  impossibility.  What  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  meaning  is,  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  being  wholly  in  God,  and  at  the 
same  time  also  wholly  in  ourselves;  that 
we  are  united  with  God,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  remain  different  from  Him." 
Mysticism  was  further  developed  by  Gerhard 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  by  John  Tauler  in 
Germany.  Tauler,  a  Dominican,  of  Strass- 
burg,  and  a  great  preacher,  who  was  called 
Doctor  lUummatus,  was  very  practical  in 
his  mysticism,  and  held  the  school  of  thought 
which  was  afterwards  developed  in  the 
Reformation.  His  great  friend,  Henry  Suso, 
of  Ulm,  a  pupil  of  Eckhart,  thus  expressed 
his  views : — *•  A  meek  man  must  be  deformed 
from  the  creature,  conformed  to  Christ,  and 
transformed  to  Deity."  Thomas  a  Kern  pie's 
works  are  pervaded  by  the  longing  for  anni- 
hilation of  self,  and  oneness  with  God, 
common  to  all  the  mediaeval  mystics.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  appeared  a  little  book, 
named  German  Theology,  to  which  no  name  is 
appended,  but  which  is  attributed  to  the 
Custos  of  the  Herrn  Haus,  at  Frankfort,  one 
of  the  "  Friends  of  God  "  [q.v.].  This  book 
remained  comparatively  unnoticed  till  brought 
forward  by  Luther,  who  ranks  it  third  among 
his  favourite  books,  next  to  the  Bible  and  St. 
Augustine.  In  1621  it  was  prohibited  in  the 
Roman  Church,*but  the  edition  published  by 
Luther  in  1518  met  with  great  favour. 

The  Reformation,  which  had  thus  been 
aided  by  mysticism,  almost  caused  its  down- 
fall when  Luther  proved  the  fallibility  of  oral 
tradition  and  individual  intuition,  and  pro- 
claimed the  Scriptures  the  standard  of 
Christian  faith.  But  it  soon  broke  out 
in  more  extravagant  modes,  especially  among 
tho  Anabaptists  [q.v.],  though  under  a 
different  form.  The  first  Reformers  who  pro- 
fessed mysticism  were  Parcelsus  of  Hohen- 
heim  [d.  1641]  and  Weigel  of  Meissen,  in 
Saxony  [d.  158b];  but  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment was  Jacob  Bbhme,  whose  views  show  a 
mixture  of  Gnostic  theosophy  and  naturalism. 
[Bohmb,  Jacob.]  Arndt  [d.  1621],  a  Lutheran 
of  Anhalt,  who  gave  up  his  post  when  his 
province  adopted  Calvinism,  was  also  a  mystic, 
but  his  mysticism  took  the  form  of  a  spiritual 
religion.  He  wrote  True  Christianity  and 
The  Paradise  of  Christian  Virtues,  which  are 
still  read  in  Germany.  Gerhard's  Sacred 
Meditations  and  School  of  Piety  are  of  the  same 
tone  as  Arndt's  works.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Michael  de 
Molinos,  of  Saragossa,  published  The  Guide 
to  a  Spiritual  Life,  the  substance  of  which 
is  that,  in  pursuance  of  good,  the  mind  must 
be  withdrawn  from  all  worldly  objects,  and 
be  wholly  merged  in  God;  therefore  his 
followers  are  called  Quietists  [q.v.].  This 
book  was  condemned  by  Innocent  Al.,  and 
Molinos  was  imprisoned.  Among  the  most 
famed  of  tho  Quietists  in  the  seventeenth 
century    were    Madame     Guyon,    Madame 
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Bornignon,  Peter  Poiret,  and  Madame  de 
Kriidener.  In  modern  times  the  chief  mystics 
have  beenEMANUBLSwEDENBORO  and  William 
Law  [q.v.J.  In  the  same  category  we  must 
place  the  Hutchinsonians,  the  Jansenists,  and 
those  who  substitute  the  subjective  revelation 
of  consciousness  for  the  objective  revelation 
of  the  written  Word. 

Mythology. — Mythology  is  the  science 
of  myths  or  legends  relating  to  the  worship 
of  primitive  nations.     All  races  of  men  have 
confused  and  hazy  traditions  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  world    and  of    their  own  existence 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  them  in  the 
form  of  stories.    At  first  these  stories  are 
taken    literally;  but    with  the  progress  of 
civilisation  they  are  interpreted  aUegorically, 
and  their  absurdities  and  impossibilities  are 
explained  away  as  being  the  poetical  way  of 
stating  familiar  facts.    Almost  all  national 
mythologies    contain  much    that   is   "silly, 
savage,  and  sonseless,"  and  it  has  been  the 
object  of  philosophers  like  Max  Muller  and 
Herbert  Spencer  to  account  for  and  explain 
the  contradictions  botween  the  honour  paid 
to  mythological  deities  and  heroes  and  the 
abhorrent  deeds  they  are  said  to  have  com- 
mitted.    A  certain  resemblance  runs  through 
nearly    all    heathen    mythologies,    as    they 
chiefly  relate  to  the  same  matters — such  as 
how  all  things  came  into  being,  the  conflict 
between  good  and  evil,  the  phenomena  of 
summer  and  winter,   day  and  night,  storm 
and    sunshine,   etc.     They  may  be    briefly 
classified    as    follows : — The    Mythology    of 
Savage  and  Semi-Savage   Tribes.     In    it  the 
powers  of  nature  are  looked  upon  as  beings 
very  like    themselves,   allied  to  and  inter- 
changeable with  animals,  and  endowed  with 
magical  powers.     There  is  recognised  a  dual 
principle,  one  of  good  and  another  of  evil. 
Thus  amongst  the  Aborigines  of  Australia 
the  creative  power  is  symbolised  by  the  eagle- 
hawk,    and    the    destructive    by  the   crow. 
Amongst  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  an 
insect  takes  the  place  of  a  bird ;  and  with  the 
Indians  of  the  prairies  the  coyote,  or  prairie- 
dog,  is  the  subject  of  their  myths  of  the 
origin  of  matter.     But  most    savage  tribes 
start  their  mythology  with  taking  for  granted 
the  existence  of  the  earth  or  sea.     They  do 
not  trouble  themselves  with  questions  as  to 
the  beginning  of  creation.     With  the  Maoris 
of  New  Zealand  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
were  at  one  time   indissolubly  united  in  a 
close  embrace,  and  of  them  were  born  the 
gods,  who  cut  them  asunder.     But  these  gods 
were  engaged  in  incessant  conflict,  as  is  the 
case  in  every  system  of  mythology. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  myths  of  the 
far  East,  nor  is  it  easy  in  a  short  space  to 
give  much  idea  of  the  different  beliefs  of 
India  as  contained  in  the  Vedas.  The  philo- 
sophic tendency  of  the  Oriental  mind  does  not 
find   much  expression  in  myth  or   legend, 


which  have  found  their  most  perfect  M» 
ment  in  the  poetry  of  Greece.  Bri  it 
leading  ideas  of  a  creative  power  opporitr 
a  destroyer  are  to  be  found  in  the  ajki 
the  East  as  everywhere  else,  but  hit  m 
meet  with  the  idea  of  sexual  rektinifc ! 
between  the  gods,  which  is  developed  tiiiV 
an  extreme  in  classical  mythology. 

In  Egypt  Osiris  was  worshipped  nfci 
king  and  giver  of  life.  He  waithe«w!j 
Seb,  answering  to  the  Greek  Chnn\ffj 
Time,  and  was  represented  in  humnia»| 
His  great  enemy  was  Typhon,  the  ijsi*] 
evil,  who  succeeded  in  killing  kin,  4| 
scattering  his  remains  over  the  *■*?] 
One  of  the  chief  objects  of  adoration  v*fc| 
sun-god  Ra,  and  each  divinity  tug  I 
bolised  by  certain  animals,  such  ai  the  jl| 
the  calf,  the  cat;  and  plants,  as  the  tan*  I 

When  we  come  to  Greece  the  neld>»| 
large  as  to  preclude  any  attempt  to  nn 
it.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  almoiteTer/i 
phenomenon  was  associated  with  the  ■*■ 
a  god,  the  legends  concerning  which  w«« 
many  instances  grossly  obscene.  I*8*J 
difficult  to  say  what  the  original  ««■■] 
the  stories  that  have  come  down  to  ii^. 
No  doubt  they  have  been  greatly  «Jff" 
and  amplified  by  the  imagmatkft * •■ 
narrators.  ^ 

In  Scandinavian  mythology  we  ■»■ 
Loki,  the  evil    spirit;   and  Odin,  tt»J *i 
powerful  husband  of  Frigga,  and  »■**] 
Baldur.     "  On  the  whole,  the  ScuffljJ 
gods  are  a  society,  on  an  early  laBj*?J5 
of  beings  indifferently  human,  "jjjj? 
divine,  some  of  them  derived  from***' 
forces    personified,  holding  §wayel*,1( 
elements,  and  skilled  in  sorcery."         fc 

The  question  now  arises,  How  ■»**■ 
account  for  the  origin  of  all  the*  »jJJ 
Men  in  a  savage  state  accept  thea ■•■ ' 
and  undoubted  facts ;  nor  to  theft  •* 
appear  at  all   strange  that  a  nun  ■■■ 
become  a  kangaroo,  a  bear,  a  ■» 
prairie-dog.     Such  they  imagine  ™J^_ 
before    they  became  men,  ud**^ 
are  likely  to  be  after  they  are  dew.  /■" 
is  no  inconsistency  or  amtradkfci** ^ 
ridiculous     stories     they    hear  l**L-i 
world  around  them,  for,  beyond thejg^j 
resemblance,   they    recognise  no  doww* 
between  themselves   and  the  **•'. 
they  fear  or  which  fear  them.    Bct**^-] 
different  with  races  that  have  •«?  | 
to  civilisation.    Their  prophets  ind  [ 
have  been  obliged  to  account  for  the  r 
of  much  of  their  legendary  mythokr 
indeed,  had  its  natural  effect  in 
the  more  refined   and   reflective 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  making  then' 
as  to  all  religious  teaching.  fl 

A  very  natural  explanation  wh  "■* 
Euemerus  the  Messenian,  b.c  316,  who  r*" 
tained  that  the  gods,  equally  with  the  > 
were  originally  men,  andall  thetakeato* ■■ 
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in  facta,  as  they  had  been  distorted 
erated  by  the  imagination  of  their 
shippers.  In  later  times  mythology 
spoken  of  as  a  disease  of  language. 
Max  Midler  maintains  that  in  the 
tages  of    society  men    could  only 

what  they  saw  under  personal 
ns.  Thus  the  sun  would  be  to 
Shining  One,  the  dawn  of  day  the 
)ne,  and  as  the  shining  of  the  sun 
9  dissipation  of  the  cold  and  dark- 
^ht  they  would  describe  the  process 
ining  One  following  the  Burning 
1  gradually  gave  rise  to  the  legend 
.he  Ood  of  Light,  pursuing  Daphne, 
vith  became  a  tree  called  Daphne, 
•operty  of  being  easy  to  burn.  In 
dme  the  original  meaning  of  the 
.  would  fade  away  from  the  recol- 
lAiose  using  them,  and  remain  only 
names,  so  that  what  was  originally 

as  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  such 
shine  following  the  dawn  of  day, 
me  a  romantic  story  of  an  amorous 
ag  a  coy  and  fugitive  maiden,  who 
i  embrace  when  overtaken  by  being 
ito  a  laurel-tree.  With  great  re- 
detail  Max  Muller  endeavours  to 
lis  theory,  pointing  out  the  close 
p  existing  between  the  names  which 
•ranch  of  the  great  Aryan  family 
;ee  denote  the  different  subjects  of 
sal  lore.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary 
ch  an  origin  for  mythology.  To 
>f  childhood  the  idea  of  personality 
irally.  The  child  does  not  inquire 
to  the  cause  and  origin  of  what 
und  it.  The  storm,  the  sunshine, 
er,  the  rain  are  to  its  imaginative 
ficiently  explained  as  being  the  acts 
Q&l  being,  and  savage  tribes  are  but 
>f  a  larger  growth.    And  what  at 

them  a  plain  way  of  stating  facts 
a  later  stages  of  mental  growth  a 
^presentation  of  them.  You  say  to 
s  it  trembles  at  the  sound  of  the 
'  That  is  the  voice  of  God,"  and  the 
wes  it  to  be  so  in  a  plain  and  literal 
it  when  it  grows  up  it  uses  the 
uage,  to  which,  however,  it  attaches 

or  figurative  meaning.  Neither 
or  uncivilised  races  can  understand 
)mena  unassociated  with  personal 
t*  anything  happens,  some  one  must 
d  it.  If  the  sun  rides  through  the 
on  is  driving  his  burning  chariot :  if 
ngs  flash  overhead,  Jupiter  is  hurl- 
inderbolts.  Thus  the  earliest  myths 
relating  to  physical  events.  After 
3  myths  relating  to  ethics.  They 
ongst  all  races,  and  are  exemplified 
gends  as  Perseus  and  Andromeda, 

Giant  Killer,  and  many  others 
•  us  as  nursery  tales.  Then  come 
myths,  which  have  an  inevitable 
o  gather  fresh  details  as  they  pass 


from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  stories  of  Hercules 
amongst  the  classics,  and  of  Arthur  in  our 
own  literature,  are  illustrations  of  these. 
Around  a  nucleus  of  actual  fact  gathers  an 
accretion  of  fable. 

But  myth  should  not  be  confounded  with 
allegory.  They  belong  to  different  stages 
of  social  life,  and  are  the  results  of  different 
processes  of  mental  working.    Myth  is  only 

Sossible  in  the  infancy  of  a  race,  allegory 
emands  considerable  mental  development  for 
its  conception.  Myth  is  the  outcome  of  the 
unconscious  action  of  the  general  mind  of  a 
whole  people,  allegory  the  result  of  a  conscious 
and  careful  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  on 
the  part  of  an  individual.  It  must  have  an 
object,  myth  has  none.  Allegory  is  meant  to 
accomplish  something  yet  to  be  done,  myth 
to  explain  something  already  in  being. 

The  chief  subjects  of  myth,  then,  amongst 
all  nations  are :  the  origin  of  the  world,  the 
origin  of  man,  sun  and  moon  myths,  death, 
and  heroes ;  but  all  these  have  to  be  sought 
for  amongst  many  books,  for  at  present  there 
exists  no  one  trustworthy  work  on  the  very 
interesting  subject  of  comparative  mythology. 


N  or  M. — The  letters  used  to  represent 
the  child's  answer  to  the  first  question  in  the 
Church  Catechism,  "What  is  your  name?" 
Many  explanations  are  given  of  the  meaning 
of  these  letters ;  some  say  that  they  stand  for 
typical  Christian  names,  "  Nicholas  or  Mary," 
others  that  they  are  a  corruption  of  "  N.  or 
NN.,"  from  the  Latin  Notnen  or  Nomina. 
But  against  this  is  the  fact  that  before  the 
sixteenth  century  no  one  received  two  names  at 
baptism,  and  therefore  Nomina  would  be  out 
of  place.  It  has  been  suggested  that  "  N.  or 
M. "  is  a  misprint  for  Nom.  In  the  marriage 
service  N.  is  the  only  letter  used  to  represent 
the  names  of  both  parties. 

Nag's  Head  Consecration.  [Pa&keh.] 

Name. — It  has  been  the  custom  from 
very  early  times  to  give  the  Christian  name 
at  baptism,  probably  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  Jews,  who  named  their  child- 
ren at  the  ceremony  of  circumcision.  It  was 
usual  also  among  the  heathens  to  give  their 
children  names  on  the  day  when  they  were 
cleansed  by  lustration  from  natural  pollution, 
and  which  was  called  "  Dies  Nominalis." 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  works  of  early 
Christian  writers  to  show  that  the  Christians 
had  adopted  the  practice,  nor  does  the  New 
Testament  give  any  authority  for  it,  but 
many  instances  are  known  of  cases  where  new 
names  were  given  at  baptism,  though  many 
persons  retained  names  which  they  had  re- 
ceived before.    It  was  usual  in  early  times 
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that  Christian  names  should  be  taken  from 
the  Bible,  or  have  reference  to  the  Christian 
religion. 

Names   of   Reproach.  —  From  the 

earliest  times  tho  Christians  have  received  nick- 
names, or  names  of  reproach,  from  their  enemies. 
The  chief  of  these  were  [1]  Nazarenes,  a  name 
given  them  by  the  Jews,  which  was  adopted 
afterwards  by  a  sect  who  kept  up  the  Mosaical 
'joremonies  with  the  Christian  rites.  [2] 
xalileans,  a  term  always  used  by  the  Emperor 
Julian  when  speaking  of  the  Christians.  [3] 
Atheists,  because  they  derided  the  worship  ot 
the  heathen  gods,  and  worshipped  none  that 
could  be  represented  by  art.  [4]  Greek*  and 
Impostor*.  St.  Jerome  tells  us  that  Christians 
in  the  streets  were  greeted  by  this  epithet. 
Some  say  that  they  wore  called  Greeks 
because  of  the  proverbial  falseness  of  that 
nation,  and  some  because  the  Christian 
philosophers  wore  the  Greek  habit.  T5] 
Magicians.  The  miracles  of  Christ  and  of  his 
followers  were  frequently  ascribed  to  sorcery, 
and  Celsus  and  others  said  that  He  had 
studied  magic  in  Egypt.  Also  the  endurance 
shown  by  the  martyrs  was  attributed  to  the 
same  cause.  [6]  Sibyllists,  so  called  by  Celsus 
from  the  use  by  the  Christians  of  the  Sibylline 
books.  [7]  Biothanati,  or  self-murderers. 
[Pakabolam  and  Despkrati.]  These  names 
were  given  to  them  from  their  readiness  to 
suffer  martyrdom  rather  than  deny  their 
faith.  [8]  Saimentarii  and  Semaxii,  from 
the  faggots  [sarmenta"]  with  which  they 
were  burnt  and  stakes  [semaxis]  to  which 
they  were  tied.  [9]  Crucida,  or  cross-wor- 
shippers, and  AftiNAiux,  or  ass  worshippers, 
probably  from  the  lowliness  of  the  Hedeemer's 
earthly  state.  Scrawled  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  was  found  a  crucified  figure  with  an 
ass's  head,  underneath  which  was  written, 
"This  is  the  Christian's  God."  [10]  Flat*, 
tinians.  They  were  so  called  by  Celsus  as  a 
ridicule  upon  the  poverty  and  simplicity  of 
most  of  the  early  Christians,  in  which  they 
were  supposed  to  rosemble  Plautus,  who  was 
said,  in  a  time  of  famine,  to  work  for  a  baker. 
The  orthodox  Christians  often  also  received 
names  of  ridicule  from  tho  heretics.  Thus 
the  Novatians  called  them  Cornelians,  because 
they  sided  with  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
against  Novatianus ;  and  also  Apostatics,  Capi- 
toliftSy  and  Synedrians,  because  they  agreed  to 
receive  back  penitent  Apostates  and  those 
who  had  sacrificed  in  the  Capitol  into  their 
communion.  The  Montanists  called  them 
Psychici,  "carnal,"  as  opposed  to  themselves, 
who  were  spiritual ;  the  Millenarians,  Alle- 
oorists,  for  looking  upon  the  prophecy 
of  a  thousand  years  as  allegorical ;  the 
Aetians,  Chronita,  because  their  religion  was 
said  to  be  temporary ;  the  Manichaeans,  Stm- 
plicesy  or  idiots;  the  Apollinarians,-4w<Arojw/a- 
tr<ey  or  man-worshippers  ;  and  the  Origenists 
Philosarca,  "loveis  of  the  flesh." 


Nantes,  Edict  of,  issued  by  Hear/If. 
of  France  in  1598,  secured  to  the  Hops* 
religious  toleration  bo  far  as  freedom  &  oav 
science  went,  but  they  were  allowed  than* 
worship  only  under  certain  conditio*,  *i 
were  obliged  to  observe   the  feativak  aal 
fasts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Loss 
XI V.,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits, iwW 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  on  the  ptai 
that  there  were  no  Protestants  left  is  ftm; 
notwithstanding  which,  about  a  hundred** 
sand  were  driven  from  the  country  ij  Ik 
fierce  persecutions  which   they  aniens* 
Their  ministers  were  expelled,  their  kIns) 
closed,  and  dragoons  were  quartered  bbsj 
them  to  get  rid  of  them  by  any  mem  Mi 
of  murder.     [Huguenots.] 

JTarthex.— The  antechapel  of  as  imsJ 
Church  in  which  the  catechumens  and  "to 
hearers,"  or  the  second  order  of  penitents,  iw 
placed.  In  some  churches  an  outside  tart* 
or  cloister  was  called  the  exterior  narti)fl,«l 
was  occupied  by  the  "mourners''  «tka» 
penitents  who  were  in  the  first  stage  of  aw 
penance. 

Natalia,    Alexander.     [Noil,  Jib* 

ANDER.J 

Natatoria  or  NatatoriuL--* 
ancient  name  for  a  baptismal  font  or  aaaa* 
tery. 

Nativity  of  the  Bleated  fl**. 

— One  of  the  black  letter  davsof  theQj* 
Calendar,  Sept.  8th.  The  first  word** 
observance  is  in  687,  when  Pope  ?*£•" 
placed  the  Nativity  among  the  fejtri»»¥ 
in  memory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin-  It  • 
afterwards  put  into  the  martyrolog^'JJ 
into  Gregory  the  Great's  Sacramentary.  W 
Greeks  and  Eastern  Christians  did  boT Isf" 
to  keep  it  until  the  twelfth  century,  W  ■» 
do  so  with  great  solemnity. 

Natural  Laws,  or  laws  <rf^J 
simply  statements  of  the  orderly  cfl0?J% 
things  in  nature.  They  state  what  »*■ 
in  nature  by  a  sufficient  number  otttfrr1? 
observers.  Thus  it  has  been  ft^T;  *5 
mens  of  air  in  different  parts  oft* 
have  possessed  about  the  same  wag"*?" 
it  is  inferred  that  the  air  er*ljz£ 
weight,  and  this  is  called  a  1»**TTJ 
Again,  Newton  observed  that  ^  ^ 
to  the  ground  at  a  certain  rate'"r?\jJS 
and  many  like  observations  ^°  J^£* 
law  of  gravitation,  another  la*  °*,*2 
and  from  this  again  three  othsft  »•  "J 
laws  of  motion.  Sometimes  the  ^"^{tT  u 
Nature  is  applied  to  the  condit**  ™^ 
observed  when  several  simple  JjJ^JEi 
act  together ;  thus  Darwin iwnced ■jj*.^ 
species  of  plants  and  ^n^w*jJJLjl 
and  thrive  on  the  plainest  food,  tT  15 
get  their  food  most  easily, sad f™*75 
withstand  the  accidents  of  ^wf^'^1^ 
the  attacks  of  their  neighbours,  *&*"* 
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the  long  run,  overpower  and 
hardy  species,  and  this,  the 
fittest,"  is  sometimes  called 

As  an  illustration: — it  has 
;  the  common  English  fly, 
•e  thrifty  and  less  dependent 
circumstances,  will,  in  time, 

great  blue-bottle  of  New 
laws  of  nature,  collectively, 
n,  the  fewest  and  simplest 
ch  being  granted,  the  whole 
nature  would  result, 
it  scientific  research  is  carried 
is  this  "  reign  of  law"  found 
lat  we  never  look  for  any 
laws  of  nature:  given  cer- 
we  know  that  they  will  be 
tain  other  conditions;  the 
tuse,  the  latter,  effect. 
rs  of  nature  there  are,  in 
ine,  apparently  two  great 
ions — miracles  and  the  results 
we  are  brought  face  to  face 
ions  —  Can    we    believe    in 

seem  to  contradict  these 
t  believe  that  prayer  will 
ct,  when  everything  is  regu- 
The  Deist,  who  believes  that 
)  universe  and  arranged  it 
;  does  not  now  interfere  in 
>uld  say  that  the  Laws  of 
dl  them,  are  the  expression 
nd  will,  and  that  hence  any 
u  them,  such  as  a  miracle 
possible.  The  world,  like  a 
clock,  has  been  wound  up 
1  not  the  slightest  deviation 
is  to  be  looked  for.  But 
case  with  those  who  believe 
it  rule  of  a  Personal  God, 
rcies  are  over  all  His  works  ? 
lestion  of  the  credibility  of 
found  discussed  in  the  articles 
e^vkkection.]      In  consider- 

of  miracles  to  the  laws  of 
.  be  remembered  that  sin  is 
ed  as  having  brought  misery 
x>  the  fair  order  of  nature, 
;  of  nearly  all  the  miracles 
Bible  was  to  relieve  misery 
ne  degree  of  order.  Again, 
ere  but  extensions  or  intensi- 
ral  occurrences,  e.g.  some  of 
f  Egypt — the  flies,  the  frogs, 
even  our  Lord's  miracles  of 
tnnot,  then,  regard  them  as 
ure.     Perhaps    the    simplest 

at    miracles   in   regard    to 

to  compare  them  with  our 
wer  of  modifying  the  effects 

Wo  cannot  violate  these, 
itrol,  or  alter  the  direction 
many  of  them  at  pleasure ; 
vn  into  the  air  would,  by  the 
on,  fall  to  the  earth,  but  we 
ction  of  the  law  by  catching 


the  ball  in  our  hands,  and,  against  the  same  law, 
we  can  throw  it  up  into  the  air  again.  No 
law  has  been  "  violated ; "  intelligent  will  has 
merely  brought  other  forces  into  play,  which 
have  temporarily  suspended  the  most  conspicu- 
ous effect  of  the  law  of  gravity.  Much  of  our 
life,  as  animals,  is  consumed  in  struggling 
against  and  modifying  laws  of  nature,  which 
would,  left  to  themselves,  work  our  death. 
Thus,  we  clothe  our  bodies  to  prevent  that 
continual  radiation  of  heat  which,  in  winter 
at  least,  would  be  fatal  to  life.  Now,  in  our 
case  the  interference  is  exactly  known  ;  but  if 
God  should  see  fit  to  suspend  or  counteract 
laws  of  nature,  though  He  might  employ 
means  or  other  laws  in  a  similar  wav,  the 
means  being  unknown  to  us,  what  we  call 
miracles  would  be  produced.  Such  considera- 
tions may  prevent  us  from  falling  into  the 
mistake  of  looking  upon  miracles  as  violent 
interruptions  to  the  course  of  nature.  But 
whether  God  actually  has  thus  modified  and 
controlled  the  laws  of  nature  is,  of  course,  a 
different  inquiry,  and  in  the  present  day  the 
question  of  the  reality  of  miracles  practically 
centres  in  the  greatest  of  them,  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ.  Accepting  this,  as  the 
Church  does,  all  the  others  naturally  follow. 

Similar  remarks  will  apply  in  the  case  of 
Prayer,  since  answers  to  many  prayers  must 
be  of  a  miraculous  nature — special  provi- 
dences, as  they  are  called.  If  we  can  so 
much  control  and  modify  the  action  of  natural 
laws,  why  is  it  not  possible  to  God  P  But  the 
question  is,  Will  God  thus  interfere  at  our 
request?  Some  reply,  No.  God  has  fore- 
ordained everything ;  and  to  suppose  that  He 
would  make  any  change  because  we  asked 
Him,  would  be  to  admit  that  His  arrange- 
ments were  faulty  and  needed  amendment; 
prayer,  therefore,  can  only  be  useful  to  the 
one  who  prays  by  making  him  dwell  on  the 
goodness  of  God,  arousing  his  faith,  etc.  It 
may,  however,  be  replied  that  although  God 
foresees  all  things,  He  has  yet  given  us  free- 
will, and  has  made  us  responsible  for  the 
use  of  our  wills,  so  that,  in  a  manner  never 
explained  to  us,  we  have  the  ordering  of  our 
lives  and  conduct  largely  in  our  own  hands, 
and  that  hence  there  must  be  room  for  prayer 
in  the  providential  arrangements  of  God. 
Besides  this,  the  promises  that  prayer  shall 
be  heard  and  answered  are  so  emphatic  and 
so  varied  [Matt.  vii.  7,  8 ;  Jas.  i.  5 ;  1  John 
v.  14,  15],  that  wo  cannot  doubt  that  God 
desires  us  to  pray  in  the  full  belief  that, 
under  the  conditions  He  lays  down,  we  shall  ob- 
tain our  requests.  [Prayer.]  One  condition 
of  rightful  prayer  is  that  we  should  not  put 
any  hindrance  in  the  way  of  its  fulfilment ; 
indeed,  we  ourselves  aro  to  further  it  as  far  as 
we  can.  It  follows  from  this  that  we  cannot 
expect  an  answer  to  our  prayor  if  we  are  wil- 
fully doing  that  which  would  make  our  desire 
impossible  by  a  law  of  nature ;  for  instance, 
natural  laws  tell  us  that  a  few  grains  of  arsenic 
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will  destroy  life:  it  would  then  be  clearly 
useless  to  pray  for  deliverance  from  death,  if 
we  deliberately  took  what  we  knew  to  be  a 
fatal  dose  of  the  poison.  Again,  it  would  be 
improper,  and  probably  useless,  to  pray  for 
protection  when  amongst  the  sufferers  in  an 
epidemic  of  cholera,  if,  knowing  and  under- 
standing the  precautions  to  be  used  {i.e.  the 
natural  laws  of  the  disease),  we  yet  neglected 
them  all  when  we  might  have  observed  them. 
God  expects  us  to  show  our  faith  by  using 
the  reason  He  has  given  us,  and  conforming, 
as  far  as  we  know  them,  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  are  .the  general  expression  of  His 
will,  and  therefore  to  be  obeyed. 

A  very  interesting  question  arises  with  re- 
gard to  Natural  Law:  Have  we  any  reason 
for  supposing  that  laws  of  nature  rule  in 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world, 
or  do  they  cease  to  have  effect  at  the  boundary 
line  of  Matter  and  Spirit?  From  time  to 
time  analogies  have  boon  traced  between 
natural  laws  and  spiritual  laws,  but  Professor 
Drummond,  in  a  remarkable  book,  Natural 
Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  takes  up  the  posi- 
tion that  spiritual  laws  are  the  same  laws  as 
natural  laws;  that  the  spiritual  world  is  ar- 
ranged on  a  like  principle  to  the  natural 
world,  and  that  it  is  under  a  like  govern- 
mental scheme.  One  example  of  Professor 
Drummond' s  method  must  suffice.  Numerous 
and  exact  experiments  have  conclusively 
proved  that  life  can  only  originate  from  pre- 
existing life;  that  under  no  conditions  can 
particles  of  dead  matter,  whether  organised 
or  not,  acquire  life  by  themselves.  This 
fact  of  life  only  from  life  is  known  as  the 
Law  of  Biogenesis  in  the  natural  world.  Pro- 
fessor Drummond  maintains  that  the  same 
law  holds  good  in  the  spiritual  world.  Except 
a  man  be  born  again.  .  .  .  Except  a  man 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  That  which 
is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which 
is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit  [John  ill.  3,  5,  6J. 
As  in  the  natural,  so  in  the  spiritual  world, 
there  is  life  only  from  life.  The  general  ar- 
gument is  very  interesting,  and  the  analogies 
suggested  are  in  many  points  striking,  and  in 
some  cases  seem  of  real  value ;  but  as  a  whole 
the  contention  not  only  does  not  seem  to  be 
made  out,  but  very  weighty  reasons  have  been 
advanced,  both  from  scienco  and  theology, 
against  Professor  Drummond's  cardinal  con- 
clusion. 

Natural  Theology.— The  belief  con- 
corning  the  existence  and  the  character  of 
God  which  wo  derive  from  our  observation 
of  the  phenomena  of  Nature.  Thus  Paley, 
in  his  work  bearing  this  title,  argues  for  tho 
belief  [1]  in  design,  i.e.  in  an  intelligent 
Creator ;  and  [2]  in  tho  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
judging  from  tho  arrangements  observable  in 
the  Creation  for  promoting  the  happiness  of 
the  creatures.     [Goo.] 


ITave. — In  modern  churcha,tbt(*l 
division  of  the  body  of  the  church,  uifrj 
guished  from  the  aisles  on  either  ik  ~ 
ancient  churches,  the  central  portaayf 
guished  from  the  narthex  or  antechtplalfl 
end,  and  the  bema  or  chancel  at  ttoo&fc 
was  occupied  by  those  worshipper!  fbi 
in  full  communion  with  the  Chunk, ail 
by  the  penitents  of   the  third  iad 
grades.     In  it    stood  the  tmks, or 
desk. 

XTaylor,  James,  was  born  in  YafalaJ 
After  serving  as  quartermaster  far  umM 
in  Colonel   Lambert's  regiment,  hi    ' 
the  army  and  embraced  the  princinbi  «*  I 
Quakers,  but  became  "exalted  with *■ 
imaginations."     Thus  he  rode  into  Briaii 
1656,  a  man  and  a  woman  holding  hsi~ 
by  the  reins,  and  some  othenfaDowngi 
and  singing  the  Tersanctus.  The  bum 
of  Bristol  seized  and  sent  himtothaFknV| 
mont,  who  tried  and  condemned  biMI'j 
blasphemer  and  seducer  of  the  people,  to  hat  j 
his  tongue  bored  with  a  hotiron,tobwaM;j 
in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  B  to  ■« 
blasphemer,  then  to  be  carried  heckta  W 
where  he  should  make  hit  entry  •■    . 
back  with  his  face  to  the  tafl,  and *•*•»■ 
cast  into  prison  for  the  remainderrfhM^ 
The  Quakers  disowned  him,  and G"*-* . 
his  extravagances;  but  afterwardi,  •  », 
making  a  public  recantation,  he  wiir**^ 
again  into  their  society,  and  hwagp" 
Ins  freedom,  he  pubUdy  preached  aiaoailiajj 
in  London  and  other  parts  of  En*™"*.] 
his  death  in  1660.     [Fbiixm.] 


Heal,  Daniel,  a  Dissenting  l 
author,  was  born  in  London,  Dec-  IJjftS 
He  was  educated  at  Merchant  TaykwWg 
and  in  1700  went  to  Holland,  whereheiaBi 
at  Utrecht  and  Leyden.  OnhJaw*"** 
England  he  became  assistant  to  Br.  Saf*^ 
pastor  of  an  Independent  conyfl^S* 
Aldersgate  Street,  whom  he  lace***" 
1 706.    He  died  at  Bath  in  1743. 

NeaTs  first  work  was  a  JErffffg 
England,  which  was  very  favounbtyj'jr 
in  America ;  but  the  book  for  ™Jy 
known  is  a  History  of  the  Pitrto*\T*** 
in  4  vols.  1732-8. 

Nealep  John  Mason,  D.D.,  akn*J  «£ 
siastical  historian,  and  one  of  the  bat «W 
lish  hymn  writers  \b.  1818,  d.  1W-L1"1S 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  ordained***?, 
a  few  vears  later  he  was  appointed  w*^ 
of    Sackville  College,  East  Grin**.* 
received    no    further    preferment   jjf^' 
longed  to  the  Ritualist  Party  in  the  O^ 
and  this  brought  him  not  only  under  Pjffj 
dislike,  but  under  the   displeasure  «■  *l 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  for  fonrtee*  TJJj 
would  not  allow  him  to  officiate  in  the  pawl 
churches  of   his   diocese.    But  be  «■■ 
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very  earnest  man,  and  la- 
nd indefatigably  at  his  desk, 
hospital.     The  East  Grin- 
which  took  the  lead  in  fur- 

0  the  sick,  was  founded  by 
at  work  is  his  History  of  the 
.  book  of  wonderful  learning 
ugh  it  is  incomplete.     The 

1  comprises  a  very  elaborate 
iturgies  and  Ritual  of  the 
story  of  the  Patriarchates  of 
Intioch.  Another  specialty 
authorship  is  his  numerous 
;n  ;  Triumphs  of  the  Cross, 
n  Heroism,  etc.  etc.,  a  col- 
most    part   of   legends    of 

martyrdoms,  all  marked  by 
arm  of  style,  though  the 
be  confessed,  are  to  be  re- 
igends  than  as  sound  history, 
known  far  and  wide.  Pro- 
mown  are  those  translated 

of  St.  Bernard  of  Morlaix, 
olden,"  "  Brief  life  is  here  our 
freely  less  popular  are  those 
ces,"Art  thou  weary  P  "  "  The 
•ver."  In  conjunction  with 
ore,  Dr.  Neale  published  The 
systematic  translation  of  the 
.he  Roman  Church,  to  which 
plied  the  music  from  ancient 
ok  has  been  to  a  great  ex- 
by  Hymns  Ancient  and 
r  works  which  used  the  best 
lymns.  The  writer  of  this 
tograph  letter  from  him,  in 
a  general  leave  to  use  any 
s  of  his  on  behalf  of  the 
ice  at  the  Table  of  Hvmns 
any  collection  of  the  present 
w  greatly  we  are  indebted  to 
ks  of  his  are  The  Moral  Con- 
itony  of  Padua  (a  collection 

for  sermons,  mostly  involv- 
t  of  mystical  interpretation), 
Tanseni&t  Church  of  Holland, 
of  sermons,  all  more  or  less 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms  of 
cter.  Whatever  judgment 
of  his  peculiar  opinions,  it 
icknowledged  by  those  who 
he  was  not  only  a  man  of 
ing,  but  also  one  of  humility, 
and  of  saintliness. 

)hann  August  Wilhelm,  a 
>al  historian,  was  born  at 
'89.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
nd  bore  the  name  of  David 
>ther  was  a  relative  of  the 
^pher  Mendelssohn.  David's 
spent  at  Hamburg,  to  which 
ng  been  separated  from  her 
jmoved.  He  entered  the 
i  soon  attracted  notice  by  his 
lent,  and  the  influence    of 


friends  that  he  made  there  inclined  him  towards 
Christianity.  This  inclination  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  perusal  of  Schleier- 
macher's  Discourses  of  Religion,  first  published 
in  1806,  and  in  that  year  he  was  baptised 
by  the  name  of  Neander  [Gr.  "  a  new  man  "]. 
Just  before  his  baptism  he  wrote  an  essay 
on  religion,  which,  though  rough  and  con- 
taining some  errors,  is  characteristic  of  him, 
and  declares  his  intention  of  consecrating 
himself  to  God.  He  removed  to  Halle,  where 
he  studied  under  Schleiermacher,  to  whom  he 
afterwards  acknowledged  himself  to  be  in- 
debted, though  they  differed  in  some  points, 
Neander  being  more  positive  and  realistic  in 
his  views,  and  laying  more  stress  upon  the  doc- 
trine  of  sin  as  a  free  act  and  on  the  per- 
sonality of  God.  After  the  French  victory 
at  Jena  the  University  of  Halle  was  shut  up, 
and  Neander  arrived  at  Gottingen,  where  he 
studied  under  Planck  and  Heeren.  It  was 
here  that  he  determined  to  become  a  Church 
historian.  After  a  short  stay  in  Hamburg  he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  where,  in  1811,  he  took 
up  his  residence  as  a  Privat  Decent,  and 
wrote  a  Curriculum  Vita  and  De  Fidei  Gnoseos- 
que  Idea  secundum  Clem,  Alex.  On  account  of 
his  monograph,  The  Emperor  Julian  and  his 
Times,  he  was  called  to  the  newly-estab- 
lished University  of  Berlin  as  Professor  of 
Church  History,  and  worked  there  in  con- 
junction with  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette, 
Marheineke,  and  other  famous  men.  He 
continued  at  Berlin  lecturing  and  writing, 
and  produced  here  his  most  famous  works. 
Between  1818  and  1826  appeared  works  of 
his  on  the  Gnostics,  A  Life  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
Memorials  of  Christian  Life  in  the  Early  and 
Middle  Ages,  TertuUian  and  his  Writings,  etc. 
But  these  were  only  preparatory  works  to  his 
great  history,  which  appeared  in  five  volumes 
between  1825  and  1845>  Universal  History  of 
the  Christian  Religion  and  Church.  His  Life 
of  Jesus  in  its  Historical  Relations  was  written 
to  refute  the  celebrated  work  of  Strauss. 

As  a  theological  teacher  Neander  was  faith- 
ful and  efficient,  and  he  was  complete  master 
of  his  subject.  His  theology  cannot  be  called 
entirely  orthodox,  especially  on  the  subjects 
of  inspiration,  the  sanctification  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  the  Holy  Trinity ;  but  he  was  deeply 
pious  and  reverent.  His  merit  as  a  Church 
historian  is  that  he  struck  out  in  an  entirely 
different  line  to  his  predecessors.  They  had 
belonged  to  the  pragmatic  school,  who  looked 
on  Christianity  as  a  system  of  doctrine ;  while 
he,  in  his  very  first  work,  instead  of  merely 
discussing  facts,  brought  out  the  hidden  life 
of  Christianity,  realising  throughout  the  pre- 
sence of  its  Master  and  Leader.  His  idea  of 
Church  history  is  ably  put  forth  in  the  intro- 
duction. "  We  look  upon  Christianity  not  as 
a  system  born  in  the  hidden  depths  of  man's 
nature,  but  as  a  power  which  has  come  down 
from  heaven,  in  that  heaven  which  has  opened 
itself  to  a  hostile  world — a  world  which  in  its 
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essence,  as  well  as  in  its  origin,  is  exalted 
high  above  all  that  man  can  create  with  his 
own  powers,  and  which  was  designed  to  im- 
part to  him  new  life,  and  transform  him  in 
his  innermost  nature/* 

He  was  also  very  apt  in  bringing  out  the 
individualities  of  those  of  whom  he  was 
writing  and  allowing  them  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, without  mentioning  his  own  feelings 
or  opinions.  This,  however,  sometimes  led 
him  into  the  error  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
individual  Christians  instead  of  the  whole 
Christian  Church,  of  regarding  Christianity  as 
a  succession  of  famous  men.  Another  fault 
is  in  his  stylo,  which  was  too  diffuse  and 
monotonous,  and  his  ignorance  on  political 
and  aesthetic  matters  lessens  the  value  of  his 
discussions  on  Church  government  and  sacred 
art.  In  his  anxiety  not  to  be  too  severe  on 
heretics,  he  sometimes  does  injustice  to  the 
zealous  opponents  of  sects.  But  in  spite  of 
these  defects  his  work  may  be  fairly  called 
what  he  said  Church  history  ought  to  be — 
"  A  living  witness  for  the  Divine  power  of 
Christianity,  a  school  of  Christian  experience, 
a  voice  of  edification,  instruction,  and  warn- 
ing, sounding  through  all  ages,  for  all  who 
are  disposed  to  hear." 


Necessary  Doctrine  and 
tion  for  any  Christian  Kan.— A  book 

which  was  published  under  the  sanction  of 
the  King  and  Convocation  in  1543.  To  dis- 
tinguish it  from  its  predecessor,  the  Institution 
of  a  Christian  Man,  which  was  commonly  called 
"The  Bishop's  Book,"  it  received  the  name 
of  "The  King's  Book."  Henry  VIII.  took  a 
considerable  part  in  the  work  of  The  Necessary 
Doctrine,  which  is  full  of  traces  of  Gardiner's 
influence  over  him  at  the  time  of  writing. 
For  instance,  the  preface,  which  is  probably 
the  King's  work,  forbade  any  under  the  rank 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  read  the  English 
Bible  under  penalty  of  a  month's  imprison- 
ment for  each  offence. 


or   Necessarians 

[also  termed  Fatalists]. — Those  who  believe 
that  all  things  happen  of  necessity,  or  accord- 
ing to  fixed  laws.  This  doctrine  of  necessity  is 
connected  with  that  most  profound  mystery, 
the  origin  of  evil,  and  hence  deep  thinkers  in 
all  ages  have  occupied  their  minds  with  this 
question.  Necessitarians  may  be  divided 
into:— -[1]  Those,  like  the  Materialists  and 
Positivists,  who  believe  that  in  nature  things 
could  not  possibly  be  otherwise  than  they  are, 
and  therefore  that  even  the  will  of  God  is  not 
free  to  alter  or  control  thom.  [2]  Those 
who  hold  that  man's  will  is  not  free  to  con- 
trol his  actions,  but  that  he  chooses  according 
to  fixed  laws  of  his  Creator.  The  leading 
writer  among  modern  Necessitarians  was 
Hobbes,  who  argued  that  every  act  of  man's 
choice  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  causes,  God 
being  the  First  Cause ;  and  that  if  we  could 
see  the  connection  of  these  causes,  wo  should, 


as  God  does,  see  and  know  that  ma,  ■ 
everything,  acts  of  necessity.   Anothwiik 
of  this  school  was  Leibnitz,  who  grouMfcj 
optimist  doctrine  of  Necessity  on  his 
of  the  perfection  of  the  universe. 
Collins  argued  in   favour  of  Keceafy, 
the   ground   that   all   our  actions  m 
trolled  by  some  force  external  to 
Locke  also  held  similar  opinions.  Btfl 
tv?o  most  widely  read  writers  on  Xe 
were   Dr.   Priestley  [ft.  1733, 1  INI] 
Jonathan  Edwards  [ft.  1703, 1  173} 
sident  of  Princeton  College,  U.8.  Tkth 
who  was  a  Materialist,  adopted  the 
Spinoza,  and  concluded  from  them  tart  I 
tives  act  upon  the  mind  as  weighti  a 
scale,  and  that  under  certain  condition 
will  always  act  in  the  same  way,  h» : 
being  as  incapable  of  overcoming  the  \ 
or  inducements  brought  to  bear  upon  it,aU 
scale  has  of  resisting  the  effects  of  thei 
cast  into  it.     President  Edwaidi  witti 
treatises  on  this  subject,  entitled  J» 
into  the  Freedom  of  the    IfiU,  and  oa 
Doctrine  of  Original  Sin.    He  argnei  ■<! 
man  may  resist  a  certain  amount  of  < 
to  his  will,  but  that  his  power  of 
limited,  and  that  under  certain  oonditiMl 
will  is  powerless  to  resist   This  hecaflii 
necessity.     He  argued,  too,  that  Gofti 
knowledge  is  inconsistent  with  an 
necessity  in  man's  choice.    The  Ua 
and  Rationalists  are  credited  with  < 
holding  strong  views  in  favour  of  N< 

Necrology  [Gr.f*m»,«dead,''udl 
"  a  discourse  ]. — A  collection  of  accoa* 
the  lives  and  deeds  of  deceased  penoai^ ,\ 
lished  soon  after  their  death.  Alio  a  i 
the  deceased  members  or  benekcton*1 
religious  community. 

Necromancy  [Gr.  nekm,  "Wj 

manteia,  "divination"].— The  art  of  rwH 
future  events  by  conversing  with  tw" 
It  originated  in  the  East,  and  anw£j 
Greeks  it  was  said  to  have  been  the  »j 
of  Orpheus.  Thenar?  was  the  d 
where  it  was  practised,  and  it  wat 
there  with  many  horrible  rite*.  A 
class  of  people  called  Fsyehoffoto^  M< 
spirits,"  made  it  their  profession,  to] 
is  condemned  in  the  Old  Testament,  *i 
have  a  singular  instance  of  it  in  fe*ffi 
the  witch  of  Endor.  With  the  ' 
of  Christianity  by  Constantane, 
was  strictly  forbidden.  It  if  £& 
by  some  of  the  negro  tribes  in  . 
Africa.  Traces  of  it  are  to  be  fond" 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  poena ,  tt* 
own  days,  some  persons  in  the  United  W  ^ 
calling  themselves  spiritualists,  P^Jr 
table-turning  and  spirit-rapping  tohoM^ 
verso  with  the  spirit- world. 

Nectarin».— Successor  of  &***?} 
anzen  as  Patriarch  of  Constan&nopie*1 
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decessor  of  St.  Chrysostom.  He 
1  the  Church  with  great  piety  and 
ion.  Since  the  Novatian  heresies 
d  been  a  special  penitential  priest  to 
the  confessions  of  those  who  had 
deeply  after  baptism,  but  several 
id  stepped  in,  and  Nectarius  abolished 

axing,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  from 
wrote  a  preface  to  Mogila's  Con- 
i  1662,  a  declaration  against  Rome, 
reek  treatise  against  the  theses  on 
ipremacy,  published  in  Palestine  to 
he  Greeks  to  the  Romish  Church. 

Felix  [b.  1798,  d.  1829],  was  a 
Geneva,  who  was  trained  as  a  soldier 
ras  converted  during  the  religious 
f  his  native  city,  and  having  been 
in  London,  in  1823,  went  to  the 
Jpes,  where  he  preached  to  the 
38,  who  had  greatly  degenerated  in 
morals.  His  life  was  a  very  noble 
lacrificing  one,  and  his  labours  were 
tssed. 

m,  Robert. — One  of  the  large  and 
st  of  English  laymen  who  have  done 
vice  to  the  Church  by  their  example 
ngs.  He  was  born  in  London,  1656, 
I  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
was  el«)cted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 

He  was  intimate  with  Halley,  with 

travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  He 
i  life  chiefly  in  writing.     He  refused 

the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  King 
and  remained  a  Nonjuror  till  1709. 

at  Kensington,  Jan.  16th,  1715, 
auch  money  for  the  poor.  His  chief 
"e — Life  of  Bishop  Bull ;  Practice  of 
otion  ;  Companion  for  the  Festivals  and 
\he  Church  of  England,  which  is  still 
book  on  the  subject;  The  Life  and 

of  William  Kct  tie  well ;  Letters  to 
ke  on  the  Trinity;  and  The  Whole 
i  Christian. 

)gy.    [Rationalism.] 

Omians  [Or.  neo*,  "new,"  and 
iw"']. — The  name  applied  to  the  views 
cachers  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
who  asserted  that  the  old  Law  was 
abolished,  and  that  Christianity  was 
Law  which  had  taken  its  place.  It 
of  the  many  controversies  in  which 
if  Antinomianifim  were  brought  on 

and  Legalism  on  the  other.  The 
ins,  while  expressing  their  belief  in 
added  that  "  the  very  elect  are  not 
7  justified  until  they  receive  Christ, 
in  condemned;  that  there  is  a  full 
ardon  and  glory  upon  the  terms  of 
jl  to  all  who  hear  it,  and  that  God 
requires  them  to  comply  with  the 
s.'*     The  principal  teacher  to  whom 

Neonomian  was  applied  was  Daniel 
b  [q.v.]. 
u.-24 


Neophytes  [Gr.  "newly  planted"]  was  a 
term  usea  in  the  primitive  Church  for  converts 
who  had  been  recently  baptised.  Neophytes 
could  not  hold  any  offices  in  the  Church ;  but 
when  any  enter  the  Roman  Church  they 
sometimes  do  so  under  special  privileges  from 
the  Pope.  The  name  was  also  given  to  those 
who  had  been  newly  received  amongst  the 
clergy  or  into  any  religious  order. 

XTeO-Platonism. — A  system  of  philoso- 
phy which  became  prominent  in  Alexandria 
about  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Am- 
monius  Saccas  [i.e.  the  sack-bearer],  so-called 
from  his  having  been  in  former  years  a  carrier, 
was  at  that  time  the  chief  teacher  of  this 
school.  But  long  before  this,  Philo  Judseus, 
a  contemporary  of  Christ,  had  prepared  the 
way,  and,  by  some,  is  regarded  as  the  first  of 
tho  Neo-Platonists.  The  chief  aim  of  this 
school  was  to  popularise  and  revive  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato,  by  showing  that  all  that  was 
true  in  current  systems  of  philosophy  was  in 
harmony  with  Platonism.  At  Alexandria  every 
system  of  philosophy  and  every  religious  sect 
had  its  representatives;  Ammonius  Saocas 
taught  that  all  these  were  derived  from  one 
original  and  perfect  standard  of  philosophy, 
which  had  been  delivered  to  the  Egyptians 
by  Hermes,  and  had  been  preserved  in  its 
purity  by  Plato.  The  amalgamation  of  the 
mysticism  of  Egypt  with  the  speculations  of 
Plato  formed  the  basis  of  Neo-Platonism ; 
and  with  it  were  blended  many  of  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotle  and  of  the  existing  philosophies. 
Ammonius,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a 
Christian,  held  that  Christ  was  a  great  and 
wise  teacher;  but  that  His  followers  were 
misled,  and  had  corrupted  His  teaching  by 
spurious  additions,  such  as  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  and  other  doctrines. 

Christ,  he  said,  would  be  favourable  to  Neo- 
Platonism,  for  He  came  to  check  error,  but 
Dot  to  abolish  the  true  standard  of  philosophy. 
Hence  Neo-Platonism  as  taught  by  Ammonius 
was  hostile  to,  and  became  the  powerful  rival 
of,  Christianity.  Other  prominent  teachers  in 
this  school  were  Numenius,  a  Jew,  Longinus, 
and  Plotinus,  and  a  powerful  patron  was  found 
in  Julian  the  Apostate.  Plotinus  consolidated 
Neo-Platonism,  and  reduced  it  to  a  definite 
system.  The  Supreme  Being,  according  to 
this  school,  was  a  mystical  Trinity,  con- 
sisting of  unity,  or  Primitive  Light,  the 
source  of  all  things ;  intelligence ;  and  soul, 
from  which  emanated  all  the  souls  of  men 
and  animals.  The  souls  of  men  were  con- 
sidered to  be  kept  in  their  bodies  as  in  a 
prison,  and  hence  self-denial  and  asceticism 
were  enjoined  as  a  means  towards  the  release 
of  the  soul,  and  its  rise  above  earthly  things. 
The  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Plotinus  was 
Porphyry;  in  his  time  Neo-Platonism  be- 
came strongly  hostile  to  Christianity.  Their 
last  great  teacher  was  Proclus,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  who  lived  about  450.    In  519  the 
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Emperor  Justinian  arbitrarily  closed  their 
school  at  Alexandria,  and  dispersed  their 
followers,  and  by  about  the  middle  of  the 
century  they  had  disappeared  altogether.  But 
their  system  has  greatly  influenced  Chris- 
tianity in  all  ages.  Origen  was  a  pupil  of 
Ammonius  Saccas.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  other  divines,  may  be  styled  Christian 
Neo-Platonists,  in  that  they,  like  Ammonius, 
sought  to  find  out  what  was  true  in  Platonism, 
and  in  every  philosophy ;  and  then  to  show 
that  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  Christian 
faith.  Truth,  it  was  recognised,  was  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  sect  or  system.  Thus 
Clement,  in  his  Strom,  i.  7,  writes :  '•  By 
philosophy,  I  mean  not  Stoic,  Platonic,  Epi- 
curean, or  Peripatetic  theories,  but  all  sound 
teaching  of  the  collective  schools,  all  precepts 
of  virtue  that  have  connection  with  religious 
knowledge."  At  the  Reformation,  Neo- 
Platonism  flourished  for  a  time,  especially  in 
Florence. 

Ifeotf  St.,  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  saint  of 
great  holiness  and  learning,  who  resided  first 
at  Glastonbury,  and  afterwards  in  Cornwall, 
on  the  spot  where  the  present  St.  Neot's  was 
afterwards  erected.  It  is  said  that  he  had  a 
great  influence  over  King  Alfred,  to  whom  he 
was  a  kinsman.  He  died  on  July  31st,  about 
822. 

Nepotism  [Lat.  nepos,  "a  nephew"]. — 
The  practice  among  ecclesiastics  of  conferring 
honours,  titles,  or  privileges  upon  members  of 
their  family. 

Neri,  St.  Philip,  founder  of  the  Oratorians, 
descended  from  two  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Tuscany,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1515. 
When  he  *was  eighteen  he  went  to  his  uncle, 
who  was  a  merchant  living  at  St.  Germans,  near 
Mount  Cassino.  It  was  intended  that  Philip 
should  become  his  heir,  but  the  youth  feared 
being  led  away  to  a  love  of  dissipation,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Galeotto  Gaccia.  Here  he  con- 
tinued his  studies,  and  his  fame  for  learning 
and  for  purity  of  life  became  very  great.  He 
ate  only  once  a  day,  and  his  food  was  gene- 
rally bread  and  water.  He  was  the  disciple 
and  intimate  friend  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
[Borromeo],  and  under  him  did  many  works 
of  charity.  In  1548,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  confessor  Persiano  Rosa,  he  founded  the 
famous  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Trinity 
in  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour  del  Campo  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  In  1561  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  joined  the  community  of 
St.  Jerome,  which  had  received  the  name  of 
44  The  Charity."  In  1564  he  formed  those  who 
had  joined  him  in  the  care  of  the  hospitals, 
and  who  numbered  about  twenty,  into  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratorians,  so  called 
because  they  assembled  for  prayers  in  the 
oratory  or  chapel  every  morning  and  evening. 
The  society  obtained  the  approbation  of  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  gave  to  them  the  church 


of  "  Our  Lady  of  Vallioalla,"  of  wi 
took  possession  in  1583.  The  Ontai 
spread  all  over  Italy,  and  wen  h 
into  France  in  1631.  Si  Philip 
26th,  1595.  He  was  canoniwd 
Gregory  X.  in  1622. 

The  Oratorians  were  established 
in  1611,  to  the  great  disgust  of  tfc 
The  Order  increased,  however,  until 
lution,  when  it  went  down  rapidly  ;bi 
revived  of  late  years.  The  first  on 
in  England  was  established  at  Bixn 
1847  by  Dr.  J.  H.  (since  Cardinal) 
and  in  1849  F.  W.  Faber  set  up  i 
Brompton.  The  church  which  1 
since  built  on  that  site  is  one  of 
magnificent  in  London. 

Nero,  Persecution  of,  took 
64,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Empoi 
In  July  of  that  year  a  fire  dnI 
Rome,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pali 
and  raged  for  some  days,  so  that  1 
of  the  city  was  burnt  to  ashes, 
lieved  that  Nero  himself  was  the 
the  fire,  and,  though  there  is  no  ei 
prove  it,  it  is  possible,  from  tht 
his  cruelty  of  disposition  and  h» 
increased  magnificence  in  the  W 
Rome.  He  endeavoured  to  allay  m 
kindness  to  all  who  suffered  from  th 
laid  the  blame  on  the  Christiaa, 
caused  to  be  persecuted  with  gnat 
Some  were  torn  asunder  by  wl 
others  were  crucified,  and  some  *w 
with  pitch  or  other  inflammable  m 
set  up  on  poles  to  light  the  gird 
Emperor's  palace.    [PBHSBcnrow.. 

Nestorians.— Followers  of  1 
who  was  Bishop  of  Constantinopst 
to  431.  Formerly  a  monk  of  Ad 
had  gained  some  reputation  sf 
and  orator,  he  was  nominated  to  ti 
Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  13 
and  readily  elected  by  the  clenjy« 
to  put  an  end  to  the  distractions 
the  claims  of  two  rival  'IVmstatt 
candidates — Proclus  and  Philip  oil 
began  his  episcopal  career  by  shsj 
self  extremely  zealous  for  the  erfi 
heresy.  After  denouncing  hefsj 
moderate  terms  in  a  sermon  pie*" 
day  of  his  installation,  he  proceed* 
persecution  of  the  Arians  and  othar 
prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to  pohfi 
edict  against  them.  But  it  was 
before  Nestorius  himself  was  l 
heretical  views  concerning  the  IS" 
Lord.  Many  eminent  dimes,  ess* 
of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  A 
against  Arianism,  had  been  led  1 
strongly  upon  the  Divine  nature  of  f 
as  almost  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
nature ;  and  to  assert  of  him  •*" 
which  could  strictly  only  be  said 
man.    For  example,  God  wis  ■ 
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ive  suffered,  and  died.  This 
rongly  condemned  in  a  sermon 
ostantinople  by  Anastasius,  a 

Nestorius  had  brought  with 
x:h.  Anastasius  particularly 
of  the  term  Theotokos  (Bearer, 
d),  which  had  been  applied  to 
y  by  Athanasius  and  others, 
general  use.  Nestorius  sup- 
ws  of  Anastasius  in  numerous 
sh,  amongst  other  things,  he 
it  was  not  allowable  to  affirm 
>rn,  or  that  man  may  be  wor- 
roposed  to  replace  the  word 
1,  however,  he  admitted  in  a 
>y  Chri*totokoay  i.e.  Mother  of 
hat  since  both  natures  were 
it,  this  term  would  express  all 
t  the  older  term  was  meant  to 

sermons  caused  a  great  com- 
inti  nople.  Proclus  and  others 
posed  Nestorius,  some  even 
o  threaten  to  throw  him  into 
shop,  for  his  part,  retaliated 
nishing,  or  whipping  such  of 
is  were  under  his  authority. 
7  spread,  and  soon  reached 
i  number  of  monks  adopted 
s.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  be- 
!  the  dispute,  entered  the  lists 
t  of  Nestorius,  and  the  con- 
i  the  two  Bishops,  inflamed  by 
valry  of  their  Sees,  assumed 
b  complexion  of  a  personal 
enlisted  the  aid  of  Celestine, 
,  and  addressed  several  letters 
le  most  important  of  which 
<e  anathemas,  to  which  the 
antinople  was  called  upon  to 
(tonus  answered  by  sending 
nter-anathemas. 
General  Council  was  called  at 
Emperor  Theodosius  to  settle 
stions,  a.d.  431.  John  of 
)ther  Eastern  bishops  were 
Ephesus  at  the  time  appointed, 
i  state  of  the  roads.  Never- 
ti-Nestorians  determined  to 
I,  and  a  session  was  held  under 
t  Cyril.  Nestorius  was  three 
>pear,  but,  with  his  suffragans, 
obey  in  the  absence  oi  the 
ir  the  third  citation  the  ques- 
sed  in  his  absence,  and  Nes- 
ed  and  deposed  "  in  the  name 
Fesus  Christ  whom  he  hath 
The  Emperor  at  first  refused 
sntenco,  but  extensive  bribery 
urt  over  to  the  side  of  Cyril, 
ist  prevailed  upon  to  confirm 
ind  consent  to  the  consecra- 
n,  a  monk,  to  the  bishopric  of 
Nestorius  was  banished  to 
t  Antioch,  where  he  remained 
mian  dying  in  that  year,  the 
urged  the  restoration  of  their 


leader,  and  the  disturbance  thus  caused  was 
so  serious,  that  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
banished  for  life  to  the  Great  Oasis.  Here 
he  was  taken  captive  by  a  wild  people  called 
the  BlemmyaB,  who  devastated  the  Oasis. 
On  being  released  by  these  captors,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  an  officer  of  the  Emperor  in 
Egypt,  under  whose  treatment  he  died  [about 
a.i>.  4401 

The  followers  of  Nestorius,  being  driven 
from  the  empire,  wandered  eastward,  and 
settled  in  Persia,  Ceylon,  and  on  the  Malabar 
and  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  India.  In  the 
sixth  century  Nestorianism  became  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  Persia,  and  all  other  forms 
of  Christianity  were  forbidden.  The  absence 
of  continuous  written  history  prevents  us 
from  knowing  accurately  the  course  of  the 
Nestorian  Church.  That  they  existed  in 
China  in  the  8th  century  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  Jesuits  in  the  17th  century  found 
there  a  monument  set  up  by  them  in  781.  In 
1258  twenty-five  Metropolitans  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  of 
Bagdad.  In  the  primacy  of  Archbishop  Tait, 
repeated  applications  having  been  made  by 
the  Nestorian  Christians  for  instruction  and 
help,  under  isolation  and  oppression,  Dr. 
Cutts  was  sent  out  to  report  on  their  con- 
dition. They  have  had,  at  least,  the  courage 
of  their  faith,  however  ignorant  they  may 
have  been.  Education  has  been  more  than 
once  offered  them  by  other  Churches  which  had 
a  purpose  behind — namely,  to  proselytise  them 
to  their  own  views — a  somewhat  ungenerous 
method,  and  one  which  they  greatly  resent. 
The  wisest  suggestion  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  them  is,  that  means 
should  be  afforded  of  procuring  their  union 
with  the  Eastern  Church,  as  represented  by 
the  orthodox  Patriarchs.  If  Eastern  Chris- 
tians could  be  brought  to  understand  one 
another  better,  and  to  see  that  their  separation 
is  largely  owing  to  misrepresentations  and 
misunderstandings,  a  great  benefit  wculd 
accrue  to  Christianity.  It  would  present  an 
unbroken  front  to  the  reviving  fanaticism  of 
Islam,  which  threatens  even  yet  to  disturb 
very  seriously  the  course  of  civilisation.  And 
it  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  English  Church 
to  be  privileged  thus  to  be  the  peacemaker. 
A  mission  to  them,  set  on  foot  by  Archbishop 
Benson,  has  sent  back  a  most  interesting 
report,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Guardian 
newspaper  for  Sept.  14th  and  28th,  1886 
The  object  of  this  mission  was  to  exhibit  the 
doctrine  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  its  harmony  with  the  Catholic  antiquity 
which  they  claim,  combined  with  learning  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  mission,  as  the  report 
shows,  was  received  with  the  most  hearty 
welcome. 

Newcastle*  Bishopric  of. — This  dio- 
cese was  founded  in  May,  1882,  its  first 
bishop  being  the  Bight  Rev.  Ernest  Roland 
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Wilberforce.  It  wut  taken  out  of  the  Sees  of 
Durham  and  Carlisle,  and  comprises  the 
entire  county  of  Northumberland,  the  town 
and  county  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  part  of 
Cumberland.  It  has  171  benefits*.  The 
officials  of  the  diocese  are  two  archdeacons, 
the  vicar  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Newcastle, 
and  seventeen  minor  canons.  The  income  of 
the  Bee  ia  £3,500  a  year. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  supplies 
the  place  of  a  cathedral,  was  consecrated  by 
Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  1091.  It 
wes  burned  down  in  121 S,  and  there  are  traces 
of  its  first  rebuilding ;  the  present  structure 
of  the  nave,  however,  dates  from  1359,  and 
portions  of  it  were  not  built  till  1474.  The 
ntyle  is  Decorated  and  Early  Perpendicular. 
It  contains  nine  side-chapels  or  chantries.  It 
was  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  between 
1873  and  1877. 

Hewcome,  Willi  ah,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  was  bom  in  1729.  He  was  oduoated 
at  Abingdon  Grammar  School,  and  thence 
went  to  Uxfonl  in  1753.  In  1765  he  became 
a  D.D.  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
who  was  madu  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
In  the  fallowing  year  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Dromoru,  whcni-e  he  was  successively  pre- 
ferred to  Ussory  in  1775,  Watorford  in  1779, 
and  to  Armagh  in  1795.    He  died  in  1800. 

Archbishop  Newcome  was  one  of  the 
eminent  divines  of  the  liberal  school  of  the 
right  eenth  century.  Ho  was  an  assiduous 
Biblical  student,  and  wrote  many  valuable 
works,  as  Harmony  of  the  Ooipele,  (jbtervatiane 
on  Our  loreTe  Conduct  at  a  Divine  Iiutructor 
and  m  the  Excellence  of  Hit  Moral  Character, 
Xew  VcrtioHi  of  the  Tietln  Minor  Fropktti  and 
of  E&kicl,  A  Rent*  of  the  Chief  Otfteultiei 
in  the  Goipei  Hietorg  relating  to  Our  LoreTe 
Returrection,  and  An  Historical  View  of  the 
Enyluh  Biblical  Trantlationi  from  1536- 
1776.  The  bust  of  these  is  the  Harmony 
of  the  Gotpeln,  which  contains  much  useful 
criticism  and  valuable  information.     It  led  to 

orsy  with  Dr.  Priestley  on  the  dura. 

it  Lord's  ministry,  Bishop  Newcome 
arguing  for  three  years,  while  Dr.  Priestley 
limited  the  time  to  one  year. 

Mow  Connexion  Baptist*.  [Bapt- 
ists.] 

Sew  Connexion  Methodist*.    [Me- 
New  Jerusalem  CHnrch.— A  society 

that  wus  founded  by  the  followers  of  SwinBN- 
Koao  Fq.v.],  and  so  called  because  they  hold 
that  their  Church  is  the  "Now  Jerusalem" 
spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse. 

In  December,  1783,  five  persons  met  togethor 
in  London  in  anawer  to  an  advertisement  for 
admire™  of  Hwedenborg's  writings,  and  those 
continued  to  meet  at  intervals,  and  by  April, 
1j87,    they   had  increased  their  number  to 


thirty,    and    resolve 
Amongst  the  first  disciples  wire  tn  ■ 
men   of    the  Church    of  Sag'   '  ~~ 
Hartlej  and  John  Clown,  ij 
leyaii    jireachert.      The  follmri 
of  the  Articles  of    Faith  held  bv  Ik  at; 
Church,  not  indeed  written  ht  Snt 
but  drawn  up  at  the  1 
ministers  and  Laymen. 
_  The  Articles  of  Faith  of  the  »  a 
signiii,   i  by  the  New  Jerusalem  ill 
latibn,  are  these  : — 

"1.  Ti.-.r  .1.  i..  ....■:■;■■  i.-i  .■■■/  ■■ 

of  bam  and  una,  is  Love  JMLi 
ItaaU,  or  Good  ILeelt  and  Truth  luttf; 

aewrtbeleee,  ii  the  Divine  TnnitTd 
sad  HcJj  Spirit,  which  in  ih«  m^ 
tba  Divine  Hunumitv.  snd  tht  Dh 
answering  to  the  soul,  the  bodr,  * 
energy  in  miui.  Ami  that  the  Lc 
Jtni  Christ  is  that  God. 

"t.  That  Jehovah  G.id  himatV' 
heaven   aa  Divine  Truth,  which  ii 

remiAil.j  ir.ini  lion  the  ptnmiirM,a*l M 
bw  to  order  all  things  in  the  sUitadssJU 
all  thing,  in  the  Church.  The!  Sri  !»»■■* 
man  the  powers  of  hrU,  bj  to 
victories  over  them,  in  which  I — 
bption.  Thjt  hi  tau 


Passion  of  th«  Q 


iiUtloui.  the  hurt  ef 
QrDai,  He  uniud.  a 
a  Divine  iwd.  a  » 
v»mQ  ujto.  and  so  returned  into  1_  . . 

whic       ii.    ..  ■    .. 

His...-  .■:;.,■.,(  Humanltji  whence  He  *«■ 

....      power,  in  snbiectf — ■ 

believe  in  Him  vt 


tienlm*  ot  U.e  life  ot  all  m  lots  •*  * 

of  the  evil.    ThatlnelHteoa—1-"-1 

to  ulist  isinanitonndetenJ, 

Of  thin p  trunritorr  bot  u  uW  ft " 


things  eternal ;  for  that  the  •»*>■*'£ 
Lord,  bv  Bu  Drrfaa  Prc.niieT.»r>»£_ 
Hire.-.':,  ,ly.l  Himeel[  t*  ■w.taHJMsar-j 
to  give  l.iiu  ihF  felicities  of  evens!  » -J"." 
the  laws  of  nennuion  an  ■!*•  *  *"g 
Divine  !  i  hi  iil.oce-.  since  nil  w1"*  J_j 
with  "T  .le-trojinf  thenntureof  ■**"?-■ 
able  .nn-tn  ;  unj  because,  alsfl,  ft  ****_" 
unless  it  bn  known,  and  cuut  bijnj" 
appear.  Thus,  that  □oevilistsnwss*! 
vent  ■  :-•■  iter  j  end  all  i»  otmtuB* 
Divi  ue  Providence  for  the  (reUaa  P 


Wisdom  Itself,  i 
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world;  bat  is  received  dif- 
according  to  his  quality  and 
jceptiou. 

ing  his  abode  in  the  world,  in. 
le  midst  between  heaven  ana 
fluenoes  from  both,  and  thus 
spiritual  equilibrium  between 
isequence  of  which  he  enjoys 
of  choice,  in  spiritual  things 
and  possesses  the  capacity  of 
to  the  Lord  and  His  kingdom, 
way  from  the  Lord,  and  con- 
i  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
i  had  such  freedom  of  choice, 
no  use,  the  Church  would  be 
uld  possess  nothing  by  virtue 
e  conjoined  to  the  Lord,  and 
Id  be  chargeable  on  God  Him- 

lis  day  is  bom  into  evil  of  all 
icies  towards  it.  That,  there- 
itering  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
ted  or  created  anew ;  which 
i  in  a  progressive  manner,  by 
harity  and  faith  as  mediums 
ition.  That  as  all  men  are  re- 
capable  of  being  regenerated, 
»d,  every  one  according  to  his 
regenerated  man  is  in  com- 
rels  of  heaven,  and  the  unre- 
urits  of  hell.  But  that  no  one 
editary  evil,  any  further  than 
wn  by  actual  life  ;  whence  all 
•e  saved,  special  means  being 
rd  in  the  other  life  for  that 

te  is  the  first  beginning  of  the 
1  that  it  consists  in  a  man's 
>th  in  regard  to  his  deeds  and 
owing  and  acknowledging  his 

before  the  Lord,  supplicating 
nning  a  new  life.  That  to  this 
jr  of  affection,  of  thought,  or 
thorred  and  shunned  as  sins 
use  they  proceed  from  infernal 
ggregate  are  called  the  Devil 
rood  affections,  good  thoughts, 
o  be  cherished  and  performed 
od  and  from  God.    That  these 

by  man  as  of  himself ;  never- 
cnowledgraent  and  belief  that 
operating  in  him  and  by  him. 
huns  evils  as  sins,  so  far  they 
dt  or  forgiven  ;  so  far  also  he 

himself,  but  from  the  Lord  ; 
•ee  he  loves  truth,  has  faith, 
an.  And  that  the  Decalogue 
a  sins. 

Faith,  and  Good  Works  are 
man's  salvation;  since  charity 
t>iritual  but  natural ;  and  faith 

living  but  dead;  and  both  cha- 
:  good  works,  are  merely  mental 
.  because  without  use  or  fixed- 
ting  of  faith,  of  charity,  or  of 
n,  but  that  all  is  of  the  Lord, 
[is  alone. 

i  and  the  Holy  Supper  are 
te  institution,  and  are  to  be 
1;  Baptism  being  an  external 
on  into  the  Church,  and  a  sign 
n's  purification  and  regenera- 
y  Sapper  being  an  external 
o  receive  it  worthily,  of  intro- 

into  heaven,  and  of  conjunc- 
f  which  also  it  is  a  sign  aud 

tely  after  death,  which  is  only 
oaterial  body,  never  to  be  re- 
ain  in  a  spiritual  or  substan- 
i  continues  to  live  to  eternity  ; 
ing  affections,  and  thence  his 
and  in  hell,  if  his  ruling  affec- 
life,  have  been  eviL 
he  time  of  the  Second  Advent 
is  a  coming,  not  in  Person, 


but  in  the  power  and  glory  of  His  Holy  Word. 
That  it  is  attended,  like  His  first  coming,  with  the 
restoration  to  order  of  all  things  in  the  spiritual 
world,  where  the  wonderful  Divine  operation,  com- 
monly expected  under  the  name  of  the  Last  Judge- 
ment, has  in  consequence  been  performed ;  and 
with  the  preparing  of  the  way  for  a  New  Church 
on  the  earth,  the  first  Christian  Church  having  spi- 
ritually come  to  its  end  of  consummation,  through 
evils  of  fife  and  errors  of  doctrine,  as  foretold  by 
the  Lord  in  the  Gospels.  And  that  this  New  or 
Second  Christian  Church,  which  will  be  the  Crown 
of  all  Churches,  and  will  stand  forever,  is  what  was 
representatively  seen  by  John,  when  he  beheld  the 
holy  city,  New  Jerusalem,  descending  from  God  out 
of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband." 

The  general  affairs  of  the  New  Church  are 
administered  by  a  conference  of  ministers 
and  laymen.  Its  principal  societies  for  spread- 
ing its  doctrines  are  the  "Swedenborg  Print- 
ing Society/'  established  in  1810,  and  the 
41  Missionary  and  Tract  Society/'  established 
in  1821.  Its  disciples  are  found  now  in  all 
parts  of  Christendom;  its  first  minister  in 
America  was  ordained  in  1798,  since  which 
time  it  has  made  great  progress. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  England 
about  seventy-five  societies,  twelve  of  which 
are  in  London  or  its  neighbourhood;  they 
are  governed  by  a  Conference,  which  meets 
annually,  and  is  composed  of  ministers  and 
representatives  of  the  societies.  In  America, 
where  there  is  a  still  greater  number  of 
societies,  they  have  a  general  convention 
composed  of  eleven  associations  and  six 
societies.  They  have  also  societies  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Australia,  and  Africa. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac  [b.  at  Woolsthorpe, 
Lincolnshire,  1642;  d.  in  London,  1727].— The 
greatest  mathematician  England  has  produced. 
In  spite  of  feeble  health  he  made  great  pro- 
gress in  mechanics  and  mathematics;  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1660, 
became  a  Fellow  in  1667,  and  two  years  later 
was  appointed  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. In  1699  he  became  Master  of  the 
Mint,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  till 
his  death.  The  wonderful  discoveries  by 
which  he  has  gained  for  himself  lasting  fame 
were  chiefly  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life ;  but  it  is  not  with  these  that  we  have 
to  do.  In  religion  he  was  deeply  earnest, 
but  displayed  a  tendency  towards  Arianism. 
He  was  devoted  to  Bible  study,  the  results 
of  which  he  published  in  his  Chronology 
of  Ancient  Kingdoms  Amended;  Observations 
on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John  :  and  a  Historical  Account  of  Two 
Notable  Corruptions  of  Scripture. 

Newton,  John,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  well  known  as  the  friend 
of  William  Cowper,  was  born  in  1725.  His 
mother,  who  was  a  Dissenter,  had  a  great 
wish  that  her  son  should  be  brought  up  to  be 
a  minister,  but  she  died  when  he  was  seven 
years  old.     This  made  a  great  change  in 
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Newton's  life,  for,  though  his  father  and 
stepmother  were  kind  to  him,  they  had  no 
great  love  for  him.  At  ten  years  old  he 
left  school,  and  went  on  several  voyages 
with  his  father.  He  afterwards  was  for 
some  years  at  Alicant,  and  when  he  was 
about  eighteen  a  prospect  was  opened  for 
him  in  the  West  Indies,  but  before  starting 
he  went  to  Kent  on  business,  where  he  met 
and  fell  in  love  with  Mary  Catlett,  who  after- 
wards became  his  wife.  He  stayed  there  too 
long,  and  the  ship  sailed  without  him. 

Through  the  teaching  of  his  mother  he  had 
been  seriously  inclined  in  his  youth ;  but  he 
came  across  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics, 
and  the  tendency  to  infidelity  which  they 
created  in  him  was  increased  by  an  evil 
companion,  and  for  a  few  years  he  lived  in 
vice  and  profanity.  He  went  to  Guinea, 
where  he  had  intended  to  make  his  fortune 
in  the  slave  trade,  but  he  mismanaged  his 
affairs  and  fell  into  great  poverty.  After 
two  years  of  misery  he  wrote  home,  and 
a  ship  was  sent  out  to  fetch  him.  On  the 
way  home  came  the  turning-point  of  his  life. 
There  was  a  storm,  the  ship  was  wrecked, 
and  the  crew  momentarily  expected  it  to  sink. 
Newton  was  frightened  as  his  past  life  rose 
up  before  him,  and  made  resolutions  which 
he  kept,  in  spite  of  one  relapse  when  he  was 
again  in  Africa,  but  a  fever  which  he  had 
there  again  convinced  him  of  his  sin.  During 
his  convalescence  he  studied  the  Bible, 
Divinity,  and  Latin.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  married,  early  in  1750,  to 
Mary  Catlett,  whom  ho  had  now  loved  for 
seven  years.  He  used  to  say  that  the  thought 
of  her  had  some  influence  over  him,  even  at 
the  time  of  his  greatest  wickedness,  and  his 
married  life,  which  lasted  forty  years,  was 
very  happy. 

He  would  have  liked  now  to  give  up  his 
seafaring  life,  but  there  was  no  other  way  of 
earning  a  living  open  to  him.  It  was  some 
years  before  he  decided  on  entering  tho 
ministry.  He  would  have  preferred  that  of 
the  Dissenters,  but  his  wife  persuaded  him 
to  become  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, when  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1764, 
consented  to  ordain  him  to  the  curacy  of 
Olney.  He  only  received  £60  a  year,  so  found 
it  very  difficult  to  live;  but  Mr.  Thornton 
gave  him  £200  a  year  to  enable  him  to  do 
more  good  among  the  poor.  He  remained  at 
Olney  fifteen  years,  during  which  time  a  new 
gallery  had  to  be  added  to  the  church  to 
provide  for  the  increasing  congregation, 
and  the  number  of  communicants  became 
very  large.  It  was  here  that  his  friend- 
ship with  Cowper  began. 

In  1779  he  was  opposed  by  a  hostile  party 
in  the  town,  and  at  the  same  time  the  livings 
of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  and  St.  Mary  Wool- 
church  were  offered  him  by  Mr.  Thornton, 
and  ho  accepted  them.  There  he  preached 
assiduously,  generally  between  three  and  six 


sermons  a  week,  and  his  church  in  i 
crowded.  He  had  not  a  good  delive 
his  illustrations  were  very  apt,  and  ha 
struck  home  to  his  hearers. 

He  died  Dec  21st,  1807,  continni 
work  till  the  end.  He  wrote  i  goo 
the  chief  of  his  productions  being  the  i 
or  Defence  of  Conformity,  the  Mentoin 
Rev.  J.  Cowper,  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
shaw,  a  collection  of  his  letter!  < 
Cardiphonia,  and  the  Olney  Hymt, 
he  composed  in  conjunction  with  hi 
Cowper. 

Newton,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Den 
Paul's  and  Bishop  of  Bristol  [i.  il 
field,  1704,  d.  1782].  He  was  edua 
Westminster  School  and  then  entered ' 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  ordained 
in  1730.  In  1761  he  was  appointed 
of  Bristol,  and  in  1768  Dean  of  & 
His  life  and  writings,  forming  six  « 
passed  into  two  editions.  Thevolm 
thus  divided:  1,  Life  and  Partial 
Speeches ;  2  and  3,  Dissertations  on  t 
Testament  and  on  Moral  Subjects;  i 
mons ;  5  and  6,  Dissertations  on  ft 
Testament,  and  five  Charges  on-[l]  r 
the  Scriptures,  [2]  the  increase  of  I 

t3]  the  licentiousness  of  the  times,  ( 
ite  attempts  against  the  Chorea, 
dissuasive  from  schism.  He  also  pt 
in  1749  an  edition  of  Milton's  An* 
[2  vols.],  with  critical  notes,  and  1 14 
author. 


New  Tear,  Celebration  of.-D 
to  have  been  the  custom  of  most  of  ttji 
nations  to  mark  the  first  day  of  ft 
with  rejoicings,  and  we  find  tokai 
among  the  Chinese,  Romans,  Jews,  Eg} 
otc.  In  the  early  days  of  Christisaii 
Fathers  made  a  protest  against  the  n 
and  revellings  that  took  place  any 
heathens  on  that  day,  and  P**6^* 
penitence  sermons.  When  Be*  J 
recognised  as  the  day  of  our  tori'*  * 
Jan.  1st,  as  the  eighth  day  after,  bed 
a  festival,  the  day  of  Christ's  Ore* 
and  Dionysius  Enguus  dates  they* 
era  "  from  the  circumcision  of  the  im 
many  old  documents  the  day  gjj 
name  of  "the  octave  of  theuffd* 
when  the  day  first  began  to  be  j*!** 
day  it  was  some  time  before  ChristM** 
of  it  as  the  first  day  of  the  year;  WJ 
became  a  custom  for  the  priests  to  * 
New  Year's  oration,  which  habit*** 
until  the  Reformation.  In  some  Qj 
is  now  the  custom  to  begin  a  serj 
p.m.  on  New  Year's  Eve,  and  cot* 
till  after  midnight,  while  almost  all 
old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in. 

Mew  Zealand.— The  island^ 

prise  New  Zealand  were  first  di»0* 
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n,  Abel  Janssen  Tasman,  in  1642, 
irsrt  European  who  landed  there  was 
Cook  in  1769.  He  found  that  the 
its  were  a  savage  tribe  of  Maoris. 
?re  cannibals,  and  there  was  some 
q  about  visiting  their  island ;  but  in 
eral  of  them  came  to  Port  Jackson, 
hey  were  welcomed  by  Dr.  Marsden, 
laplain  to  the  convicts  [Marsden, 
],    who,    having    learnt    about    the 

and  people,  came  to  England,  and 
urned  with  a  small  party,  sent  by  the 

Missionary  Society,  who  landed  on 
rthera  island  on  Dec.  20th,  1814. 
is  success  was  slow  but  real ;  in  1822 
.  H.  Williams,  and  in  1825  the  Rev.  W. 
is,  joined  the  mission.  A  translation 
few  Testament  and  Prayer  Book  was 
q  1833,  and  three   years  after  New 

was  included  in  tho  new  See  of 
ia.  In  1840,  at  the  request  of  the 
the  islands  were  put  under  British 
in  English  settlement  had  already 
utnded  at  Wellington,  followed  by 
snte  at  New  Plymouth  and  Nelson. 

was  founded  the  Bishopric  of  New 
,  the   first   bishop   being  the   noble 

Selwyn,    whoso    life    is  a  splendid 

in  missionary  history.     St.  John's 

was  founded  at  Auckland,  and  four 
conries  were  constituted.  In  1846 
verts  were  sent  to  preach  to  a  warlike 
id  were  martyred.  The  first  native 
wis  ordained  in  1862,  and  others  soon 
L  An  insurrection  took  place  in  1862, 
by  William  Tamihana,  a  native  who 

himself  to  be  the  angel  Gabriel,  and 
d  a  religion  composed  of  Komanism, 
mism,   Mahometanism,    and   Church 

8. 

»  are  now  seven  bishoprics.  The 
•f  Canterbury  was  founded  in  1850, 
ame  a  bishopric  in  1856.  The  dio- 
Nelson,  Wellington,  and  Waiapu 
inded  in  1858,  those  of  Christ  Church 
ledin  in  1866.  It  is  said  that  in  1874 
Zealand  there  were  of  the  Church  of 
1 172  churches,  and  an  attendance  of 
the  Presbyterians  had  125  churches, 
attendance  of  18,541 ;  the  Wesleyans 
pels,  with  12,723  people;  Roman 
8  86  chapels,  in  attendance  10,967; 
,  Free  Methodists,  and  Congregation- 
l  attendance  of  about  3,000  each. 
>llowing  is  a  percentage  table  of  the 
»  of  the  country  according  to  the 
ensus  of  1878  : — 


Jans 

434 

Paptiste       .    .    . 

23 

iana 

23*8 

Conjap-egationa  lists 

1-4 

itholics . 

147 

Lutherans        .    . 

1-4 

U      .    . 

9-4 

Other  sects      .    . 

3  6 

A,  Council  of. — This  was  the  first 
in  which  East  and  West  met  to- 
nd  hence  it  is  the  first  of  the  four 
Councils  of  the  Church.  The  peace 
hurch  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by 


the  teaching  of  Arius  and  his  followers  con- 
cerning  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  whereupon  the 
Emperor  Constantino,  being  anxious  to  see 
the  Church  united  and  at  peace,  summoned 
a  General  Council  to  meet  at  Nicaea  in 
Bithynia,  in  June,  325,  to  settle  the  questions 
at  issue.  Nica*a  was  chosen  as  the  place  of 
assembly  partly  because  of  its  healthy  situ- 
ation and  partly  on  account  of  its  nearness 
to  the  seat  of  government,  Nicomedia,  twenty 
miles  distant. 

The  number  of  bishops  who  attended  tho 
Council  has  been  generally  received  as  318  ; 
and  each  bishop  had  two  presbyters  and  other 
attendants,  so  that  the  whole  assembly  num- 
bered, according  to  some  accounts,  over  2,000. 
As  Arianism  was  of  Eastern  growth,  and 
unknown  in  the  West,  the  great  majority  of 
the  Council  were  Eastern  bishops,  only  about 
ten  coming  from  the  West.  The  composition 
of  the  assembly  was  of  a  very  mixed  charac- 
ter. There  were  deputies  from  Egypt,  headed 
by  Alexander,  the  aged  Bishop  of  Alexandria; 
in  attendance  upon  nim  was  a  young  deacon, 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  represented  as  small 
and  insignificant,  but  who  was  none  other  than 
the  great  Athanasius,  the  champion  of  the 
orthodox  ;  from  Alexandria  also  came  Arius, 
the  leader  of  the  opposite  party.  There  were 
also  bishops  from  Syria,  including  Eustathius 
of  Antioch;  Eusebius,  the  historian,  of 
Caesarea,  who  was  suspected  of  being  an 
Arian  ;  one  bishop  camo  from  Persia,  another 
from  Armenia  others  from  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Cyprus.  Another  conspicuous 
bishop  was  Eusebius,  of  Nicomedia,  a  strong 
Arian.  It  was  from  his  hands  that  the  Emperor 
Constantino,  on  his  deathbed,  received  the  rite 
of  Baptism.  Alexander,  a  presbyter,  and  Ace- 
sius  the  Novatian,  represented  Byzantium ; 
and  Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  was  a  pro- 
minent speaker  on  the  orthodox  side;  all 
these  came  from  the  East.  The  West  was 
represented  by  deputies  from  France,  Cala- 
bria, Sicily,  and  Milan.  Rome  sent  two 
presbyters,  Victor  and  Vincentius,  her  Bishop, 
Sylvester,  being  too  aged  to  be  present.  From 
Carthage  came  Csecilian,  and  from  Spain 
Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  holding  the  chief  place  in  the 
Council  at  the  Emperor's  right  hand.  The 
sight  of  these  Fathers  of  the  Church  was 
rendered  deeply  impressive  by  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  them  bore  traces  of  the  severe 
persecutions  through  which  they  had  passed. 
They  were  truly  an  army  of  confessors ;  and 
for  this  reason  they  were  peculiarly  qualified 
to  testify  what  was  the  true  faith  of  the 
Church.  Many  heathen  philosophers  were 
attracted  to  Nicsea,  and  discussed  with  the 
bishops  outside  the  Council. 

On  the  arrival  of  Constantino,  the  Council 
was  formally  opened;  first,  an  address  to 
the  Emperor  was  recited  by  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea,  and  a  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the 
Emperor's  victory  over  Licinius.   Constantino 
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from  his  throne  in  the  midst  of  the  Council, 
then  addressed  tho  assembled  bishops,  ex- 
horting them  to  unity  and  concord;  and 
then,  in  order  to  promote  this  desirable 
end,  ho  openly  in  their  presence  burnt 
all  the  written  complaints  and  accusations 
that  various  bishops  had  laid  before  him, 
adding  these  words:  "It  is  the  command 
of  Christ  that  ho  who  desires  to  be  himself 
forgiven  must  first  forgive  his  brother.*' 
Coming  now  to  tho  main  purpose  for  which 
the  Council  was  assembled,  viz.  the  deter- 
mining of  tho  faith  which  had  been  attacked 
by  Arius,  it  seems  certain  that  Arius  was 
heard  in  defence  of  his  opinions,  and  that  ho 
boldly  adhered  to  them;  whereupon  the 
assembled  bishops  raised  their  hands  and 
closed  their  ears  in  horror  at  such  blasphe- 
mous words.  Arius  was  expelled,  and  tho 
Council  sot  themselves  to  issue  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  in  the  form  of  a  creed, 
setting  forth  the  true  faith.  First  of  all 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea  presented  a  creed  which 
had  boon  long  in  use  in  Caesarea ;  the  Arian 
bishops,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  in  number, 
were  willing  to  sign  it;  but  as  this  creed 
evaded  the  very  points  at  issue,  a  very  im- 
portant phrase  was  inserted,  viz.  hontooutian 
to  patri — "  of  one  substance  with  the  Father," 
and  other  alterations.  The  creed  of  Ceesarea 
was  then  adopted  as  the  faith  or  creed  of  the 
Council  of  Nicapa.  The  Emperor  acquiesced 
in  the  decisions  of  the  Council,  banished  Arius 
and  his  followers,  and  ordered  all  the  heretic's 
writings  to  be  burnt.  He  further  decreed  to 
banish  any  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  Nicene 
Creed.  Theonas  and  Secundus  were  the  only 
two  bishops  who  persovered  in  refusing  to  sub- 
scribe to  tho  Creed,  and  they  were  banished. 

The  following  anathema  was  added  to  the 
Creed: — 

"  But  those  that  say '  there  was  when  He  was 
not,'  and  '  before  Ho  was  begotten  He  was  not,' 
and  that '  He  came  into  existence  from  what  was 
not,'  or  who  profess  that  the  Son  of  God  is  of  a 
different '  person  '  or  '  bnbstance/  or  that  He  was 
created,  or  changeable,  or  variable,  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church  anathematises  them." 

Another  question  was  settled  by  this 
Council,  viz.  tho  date  for  keeping  Easter. 
Tho  Council  decreed  by  common  consent 
[i]  to  discard  the  custom  of  keeping  the 
Christian  Passover  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Jewish,  viz.  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  [ii]  to 
keep  it  on  tho  Sunday  that  came  next  after 
the  full  moon  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  Council,  before  breaking  up,  passed 
twenty  canons  for  tho  correction  of  abuses,  and 
for  regulating  the  discipline  and  government 
of  the  Church.  Of  these  twenty  Nicene  canons, 
the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  17th  refer  to  the  morals 
and  behaviour  of  the  clergy;  the  17th,  for- 
bidding usury;  the  other  three  restraining 
abuses  now  happily  extinct.  The  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  15th,  16th,  and  18th  refer  to 
clerical  discipline.    The  4th  is  still  observed 


throughout  the  greater  part  of  Chrih&aa, 
and  orders  three  bishops  at  leut  to  be  port 
at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop.  Tl>e5lkis» 
the  power  of  the  bishop,  by  ordering  iSjui. 
to  meet  twice  a  year,  in  order  to  im; 
gate  the  cases  of  those  excommunicato!  lb 
6th  and  7th  preserved  to  theMetnpM 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Ceaum  fti] 
ancient  privileges.    The  15th  baa  bees  gsm* 
rally  disregarded  throughout  the  Oram;  ti 
forbids  the  translation  or  promotion  of  «oV 
siastics  from  one  city  to  another.  Tbtfsj 
restrains  the  powers  of  deaeooa,  vbuiiisVJ 
age  practised  a  kind  of  tyranny, 
been  imitated    by  the  other  ordosolto! 
ministry  in   later  times.    The  16th 
bishops  to  ordain  outside  their  own 
Other  canons  refer  to  the  case*  of 
have  "  lapsed*'  in  times  of  persecution,] 
down  on  what  conditions  such  are  to 
ceived  back  into  the  Church.    The  la*  < 
the  20th,  directs  prayers  to  be  offered  up,  fci 
people  standing. 

Another  question,  of  local  interest  oohr,i 
settled,  vis.  the  Melitian  schism  in  taeChwA  j 
in  Egypt. 

The  work  of  the  Council  was  now 
pleted.      The  Emperor,  in  a  letter  to  H 
Churches  throughout  the  empire,  let  fcA  j 
the  settlement  of  the  Arian  and  Paschal**  j 
troversies ;  and,  having  entertained  theiksV] 
of  the  bishops  present  at  the  Cuoncu,  t>{ 
missed  them  to  their  dioceses,  exhorting  Alt] 
to  prize  concord  above  all  things,  andl 
them  to  pray  for  him.    TheCooncuV 
had  commenced  probably  in  June, 
the  banquet  on  July  25th. 

Nicander,  St.,  and  Mvciaif  JjH 

Martyrs  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.   «J I 
were  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  md»"|j 
conversion  to  Christianity.    Bang  sWF 
before    the  Governor  Maxima*,  vfj  ■*■] 
charged  with  disobedience  to  their 
and   impiety   to    the  gods  of  the  •jji 
Tho  imperial  edict  was  read,  which  ohif*  I 
all  to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  deities  asiaf 
wero  accordingly  required  to  comply  *■■ 
immediately.     Maximus,  however,  ■*JSi 
would  make  the  matter  as  easy  at  he  *jH 
and  not  insist  on  any  great  and  aolnn  ■*  j 
fice,  but  be  satisfied  with  their  thi*rn|M 
little  incense  into  the  fire  in  honour  el  ■*j 
gods.    They  persisted  in  their  refaialtoi 
this,  and  Dana,  the  wife  of  Nicander,  r" 
her  husband  to  remain  steadfast  in  nil  J 
even  begging  that  she  might  herself 
his  martyrdom,  and  she  was 
imprisoned,  but  afterwards  released.  Si 
and  Marcian  were  beheaded,  June  17th, ' 
303.    The  place  of  their  martyrdom  ill 
posed  to  be  Moesia,  a  province  of  nijH**j] 
but  some  say  that  it  was  Venafro,  ■ 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  that  it  was  am 
reign  of  Domitian. 

Nicene  Creed.    [Ckdd,  Kuan] 
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phorua  Z.t  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
ua  originally  Treasurer  and  Chan- 
In  802  he  took  possession  of  the 
banishing  the  Empress  Irene  to 
where  she  died  shortly  after.  He  is 
d  as  being  of  a  licentious,  rapacious, 
al  character.  In  his  relations  with 
rch  he  heavily  taxed  Church  property, 
I  the  Iconoclasts  and  sects,  especially 
Lickns,  and  prohibited  the  Bishop  of 
tinople  from  carrying  on  a  corre- 
ce  with  the  Pope  of  Rome.  He  was 
d.  811,  in  a  war  with  the  Bulgarians. 

iphorns  II.  [Puocas]  became  Em- 
l  963.  He  published  a  decree,  pro- 
that  no  bishop  should  be  installed 
the  consent  of  the  Emperor,  and  ap- 
officers  to  the  charge  of  vacant  Sees, 
iers  to  spend  a  limited  amount  for 
tical  purposes,  and  to  pay  the  rest 
>  royal  treasury.  He  was  murdered 
by  John  Tzimisces,  who  succoeded 

iphorns,  St. — A  martyr  of  Antioch 
the  persecution  raised  by  the  Em- 
/alerian  and  Gallic n  us.  He  was  a 
and  was  a  great  friend  of  one  Sapri- 
riest.  But  discord  rose  up  between 
ad  for  a  time  they  never  met.  At 
ephorus  attempted  a  reconciliation, 
^ain.  The  persecution  breaking  out, 
8  was  seized  for  his  religion,  tried, 
»  going  through  great  torture,  was 
led  to  be  beheaded.  Nicephorus,  as 
re  leading  the  priest  to  execution, 
him  and  intreated  to  be  forgiven, 
request  was  refused  by  Sapricius. 
mting  the  scaffold  the  priest  re- 
the  Christian  religion,  and  thus  saved 
life.  Nicephorus  did  what  he  could 
3  him  persevere,  but  to  no  purpose, 
red  himself  a  Christian,  and  ready  to 
the  apostate's  stead,  and  was  martyred 
9th,  260. 

Lolas,  St.,  Archbishop  of  Myra, 
l  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
ra,  in  Lycia,  of  Christian  parents, 
red  the  Monastery  of  Sion,  near  Myra, 
Abbot,  and  was  noted  for  his  charity 
evolenee.  One  of  the  deeds  ascribed 
s  that  of  throwing  three  bags  of  gold 
i  house  of  a  poor  nobleman  who  was 
to  furnish  a  dowry  for  his  three 
re,  and  was  tempted  to  sell  them  to  a 
shame  until  Nicholas  thus  delivered 
This  constituted  him  the  patron  saint 
ns.  Soon  after  his  return  Nicholas 
ten  Archbishop  of  Myra.  He  is  sup- 
>have  died  on  Dec.  6th,  342. 
hree  balls,  the  attribute  of  St.  Nicholas, 
•r  the  three  bags  of  gold  before  spoken 
iree  loaves  of  bread,  an  emblem  of  his 
The  fact  that  the  three  balls  are  the 
pawnbrokers  has  a  curious  origin. 
L.L.-24* 


The  three  gold  balls  were  a  conspicuous 
object  on  the  spire  of  St.  Nicholas  Church, 
Lombard  Street,  and  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
money -brokers  had  their  head-quarters  in  this 
street,  it  became  the  fashion  for  persons  who 
set  up  as  money-lenders  to  use  the  three  balls 
of  St.  Nicholas  as  their  trade  mark.  Nicholas 
is  also  the  patron  of  thieves,  because  he  forced 
them  to  return  some  property  they  had  stolen ; 
of  sailors,  because  he  stilled  a  storm  when 
journeying  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  of  children, 
because  he  is  said  to  have  restored  to  life  three 
boys  who  had  been  murdered,  dismembered, 
and  put  into  a  tub  of  wine.  St.  Nicholas  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  saints,  the  chief  patron 
of  Russia  and  of  Venice,  Freiburg,  and  many 
other  towns,  chiefly  seaports.  There  are  said 
to  be  372  churches  dedicated  to  him  in 
England. 

Nicolaitanes. — A  heretical  sect,  holding 
the  doctrines  of  Antinomiauism,  and  con- 
demned in  the  Book  of  Revelations  as  holding 
44  the  doctrine  of  Balaam  ...  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  unto  idols,  and  to  commit  fornica- 
tion." Probably  it  was  these  whom  St.  Paul 
described  as  "  glorying  in  their  shame,  mind- 
ing earthly  things."  The  Nicolaitanes  are 
thought  by  some  to  derive  their  name  from 
Nicolas  the  proselyte ;  others  believe  that  the 
name  is  only  the  Greek  form  of  Balaam, 
"  destroyer  of  the  people,"  of  whom  they  were 
supposed  to  be  symbolical.  They  are  spoken 
of  by  Iremeus,  Tertullian,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  as  being  iu  existence  in  the  second 
century ;  and  Epiphanius  says  that  the  sect 
became  merged  in  that  of  the  Gnostics. 

Nicole,  Peter,  was  born  at  Chartres  in 
1625.  He  was  a  strong  Jansenist,  on  which 
account  he  joined  the  Port  Royalists,  and  be- 
came celebrated  as  a  great  preacher.  He  died 
in  Paris,  November,  1695. 

Nicole  assisted  Arnaud  in  several  works,  as 
the  Perpetuity  of  Faith  and  Logic  of  Port 
Royal.  Ho  translated  Pascal's  Provincial 
Letters  into  Latin,  and  wrote  notes  upon  them. 
His  chief  original  works  are  £»*ais  de  Morale, 
controversial  tracts  against  Calvinism,  a  trea- 
tise of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  a  treatise 
concerning  the  Quietists. 


I,  St. — This  saint,  during  the 

Domitian  persecution,  attended  the  Christians 
while  in  prison,  giving  them  all  the  assistance 
and  comfort  in  his  power.  He  also  found 
means  of  giving  their  bodies  a  decent  burial 
in  spite  of  their  persecutors,  who  would 
have  interred  them  as  public  criminals. 
While  burying  the  body  of  St.  Felicula,  he 
was  apprehended  and  beaten  to  death.  He  is 
commemorated  on  Sept.  15th. 

Nihilists.— A  sect'  that  maintained  that 
it  was  impossible  for  God  to  become  man, 
inasmuch  as  God  is  unchangeable,  therefore 
that  Christ  was  not  different  after  His 
Incarnation  to  what  He  was  before.    The 


I  ucai  nation  was  a  Theopliany ,  and  God  suffered 
Hiniaolf  to  appear  man.  This  theory,  though 
not  bo  strongly  put,  wag  started  by  Abelard 
nt  thu  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  but 
greatly  developed  and  brought  into  notice 
by  Peter  Lombard  some  years  later.  The  sect 
was  strongly  opposed  by  John  of  Cornwall 
and  Walter  St.  Victor,  and  finally  condemned 
by  the  Latcran  Council  which  met  in  1179. 
In  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
name  was  applied  to  a  German  sect  of  a  very 
short-lived  existence,  who  declared  that  God, 
the  devil,  man,  heaven,  hall,  good,  and  evil 
did  not  exist,  only  appeared  to  do  so,  that 
everything  was  nothing,  in  fact. 

Nimbus  or  Aureole.— A  circular  disc 
surrounding  the  head  of  Christ,  and  of  saints 
and  angels,  symbolising  the  light  which"  was 
supposed  to  proceed  from  those  filled  with 
tho  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  used  in  very  ancient 
times  by  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Romans 
adopted  the  symbol  for  the  heads  of  those 
invested  with  power.  The  Christi;ins  adopted 
it  in  tlio  fifth  L-entury,  and  applied  it  first  to 
Christ,  then  to  the  angels,  and  finally  to  the 
saints.  The  nimbus  round  Christ's  head  was 
sometimes  triangular,  symbolising  the  Trinity. 

SinifUl,  St. — The  apostle  of  the  Southern 
Picts,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Cumbrian  prince,  and  resided 
some  time  at  Home,  where  he  was  instructed  in 
religion  and  then  returned  to  his  native  town. 
He  built  a  Mono  church,  which  the  Britons, 
having  never  before  seen  a  building  of  stone, 
named  Candida  ca*a,  or  White  House,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Withorn.  Hero  ho 
fixed  hie  See,  dedicating  the  church  to  St. 
Martin.  Niniau  converted  the  Cumbrians 
snJ  Southern  1'iets  as  far  as  the  Grampians, 
and  his  followers  did  groat  good  through  the 
wholo  land.     He  died  Sept.  10th,  432. 

BTitssoh,  KiHL  IxMANtim.,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  modern  German  theo- 
logians, nae  bom  at  Horna,  in  Saxonv,  in 
1787.  His  father  was  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Wittenberg,  an  anient  follower  of  Kaut. 
Tho  son  was  also  educated  at  Wittenberg, 
where  bis  principal  theological  teacher  was 
Reinhard,  one  of  the  last  Supematura lists ;  but 
his  teaching  was  soon  counteracted  by  the 
influence  of  Sthleiormacher  and  Daub.  In 
1810  he  became  Assistant  Pastor,  and  subse- 
quently Parish  Minister,  at  Wittenberg.  Hia 
opinions  soon  made  themselves  felt,  and  he 
was  considered  one  of  that  new  school,  of 
which  N (Wilder  is  the  head,  who  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  faith  and  science,  not  by  forced 
methods,  but  by  showing  in  their  own  lives 
that  union  of  reason  and  reverence  for  which 
they  argued  in  their  writings.  In  1822 
Nitzseh  wa.s  called  to  Bonn  as  Professor  of 
Theology    and     University     Treacher,     and 


the    Prussian  Church.     He  m*  mi 

treatises  in  favour  of  the  union,  ttttsatj 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  liraaltt  J  tt 
Church,  and  was  one  of  the  lafei.fc 
General  Synod  which  met  on  the  ■Ijstel 
Berlin  in  1816.  In  the  fulloniiu:  T«  W 
succeeded  Marheineke  at  Berlin,  '  ' 
became  Professor  of  Theology,  Cl 
Preacher,  and  Upper  Consistonil  * 
and  in  1851  Provost  of  St.  Nicolai 
He  died  Aug.  21st,  1868. 

Nitzseh  and  Twesten  have  \tn  to 
the  principal   follows 


in  God's  relation  to  the  world,  the  I 
attributes,  etc.  He  was  also  me  ■ 
founders  of  the  German  Evingelial  Qi 
Diet,  which  first  met  in  1848.   Hildas!" 


Dogmatist.  His  other  works  Walsh — , 
termons,  and  of  various  articles  *hii±i»J«* 
n  the  theological  journals. 


ETooillea,  Lewis  Axthoxi  : 

was  born    in    ie.il.     He  bean*. ^— 

Divinity*  Paris  in  1676,Biib»^fttw 
1679  and  of  Chalons  upon  the  Hii*  ■  * 
and  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  1635.  »■ 
strongly  opposed  to  the  (JuitfiiU,™C 
treatise  entitled  A  Paittral  Jjufm*"  *> 
ing  CkrUtian  Ferftrtum  *ni  tie  /"""J 
aaaimt  (he  Drluiiau  of  tki  JVrtnW  *l* 
in  1897.  In  1700  he  became  Cndbjlw 
tho  title  of  St.  Mary  Minerrs.  He  *■  " 
May  4th,  1728. 

BTocturas.—  These  were  pnnBM 
during  the  night.  In  the  Ronanu"? 
the  Psalter  is  divided  into  poriooi"*** 
each  of  nine  psalms,  each  of  whidi  p"*™ 
is  called  a  noctnrn.     Noctonul  ^n!*,,, 


n  the  earliest  tim 


when  eamobitical  Or  monastic  li»  I*" 
flourished. 

VMl,  Ai*x*,-inm  [*.  1639.  I  Ijfe 
Ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  l"*11*"-*, 
and  Provincial  of  the  Dominican  0"*| 
1706.  He  wrote  Stitet  Ckmftmd&i* 
Hitlory,  and  an  Old  Testament  bisfcrj; 
Gallicanism  gave  so  much  offence  thill*'  — 
vos  placed  on  the  India  IiwijsWiW 


:s  concerning    j   Innocent  XI.,  but  Noel  defended  hb 


'HIOTliE.-'T.EY     [6.     1799,  d. 

t  Cambridge  and  ordained 
gland,  becoming  Im-um- 
edford  Row  ;  but  he  left 
une  a  Baptist  minister. 
■   of   Euay   on    ChriUian 

the   Church  of  Rome,  A 

d  Eymni,  etc. 

lowers  of  Noetus,  who 
Uonurchianism.  Noetua 
of  Epheaus  or  Smyrna. 

theory  at  Smyrna,  and 
I  about  230  by  a  synod 
i  summoned :  afterwards 
him  numerous  followers, 
il  in  which  to  teach  his 

shortly  afterwards,  but 
it  by  tils  disciples,  chief 
Sabcllius  and  Epigrams, 
id  was  adopted  by  many 
and    elsewhere.      [See 

-One  of  the  parties  into 
sn  were  divided  in  the 
That  general  notion/  exist, 
une  sort  of  classification 
Thus  we  distinguish 
irses,  we  form  notions  of 
doubt  in  the  mind  alone, 


the 


-  idea  of 

Jnd  of 


jenenil  properti 
p  alike,  and  which  we 
ids  from  the  particular 
hem,  were  known  by  the 
nf»,  Thus  we  realise 
'■  whiteness,"  "  truth," 
T-  Sohoolm'n  proceeded 
e  '■  universals"  real  exist- 
ipre  modes  of  intellectual 
have  no  real  existence 
ughls?      The    Nominal- 

jlijei-ts,  anil  that  '  there 
xtept  mimes.  Thus  the 
:ilied  to  everything  that  is 
»1  mime.but  no  inilopend- 
tiisti*  i:orres['onding  to 
ominalists  held  that  the 
Trinity  are  the  names  of 
nljstjinrt;*,   and   that    the 

iooI  of  thought  is  thus 
he  Realist*,  [q.v.]. 

-er,  shadi's  and  degrees  of 
lioscelin.  the  Canon  of 
i  compelled  to  retract  his 
resit*)  at  the  Council  of 
was  an  Ultra -Kominalist, 
>■  realities  are  individual 
up  together  by  the  aid  of 
[ j: j  i-il.   Alwlard,  held  the 


Sabellian  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity. 
In  the  fourteenth  oentury  William  of  Occam, 
an  English  Franciscan  friar  and  a  pupil  of 
Seotua,  revived  the  Nominalist  theory  in 
modified  form,  which  was  maintained  by 
many  eminent  men.  The  controversy  sub- 
sided at  the  Reformation 

In  more  modern  times  the  chief  Nomi- 
nalists have  been  Hobbes,  Hume,  and  Dugald 
Stewart. 

Nomination.— The  act  of  appointing  a 
person  to  any  office ;  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  act  of  presenting  a  clergyman  to  any 
ecclesiastical  preferment.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  a  presentation,  as  the 
lord  of  a  manor  may  have  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating a  man  to  some  benefice  under  bis 
patronage,  but  can  only  refer  him  to  the 
ordinary  for  presentation. 

Vomoosmon. — A  Greek  name  for  a  collec- 
tion of  canons,  with  the  addition  of  those  civil 
laws  to  which  they  refer.  The  first  collection 
of  this  kind  was  made  by  John  of  Antioch, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  about  the  year 
6.5*,  and  was  divided  into  fifty  titles.  Photius 
of  Constantinople  made  another  nomocanon 
about  the  year  883,  reducing  the  heads  to 
fourteen.  Balsamon  wrote  a  commentary 
upon  it.  about  1180,  showing  what  was,  and 
what  was  not,  in  use  in  his  time,  etc.  In  1255 
Arsonius,  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  wrote  notes 
on  it  showing  the  conformity  of  the  Imperial 
laws  with  the  Patriarchal  constitutions.  The 
third  collection  was  made  by  Matthssus 
Blastares,  monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Basilius, 
in  1336,  and  was  named  the  Syntagma— that 
is,  a  collection  of  canons  and  laws  relating 
to  each  other. 

Non-Communicating  Attendance). 

— The  custom  of  remaining  in  church  during 
(he  Holy  Communion  without  receiving,  usual 
in  many  Anglican  churches  at  the  present 
day,  is  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is,  we  need  not 
say,  a  usual  thing,  inasmuch  as  every  man 
is  bound  to  be  present  at  Haas  on  "  days  of 
obligation,"  but  is  not  bound  to  communi- 
cate, in  fact,  cannot  do  so  without  previous 
confession.  But  non-communicating  presence 
in  the  Church  of  England,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  custom  in  Reformation  times, 
had  quite  died  out  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  but  has  beon.  as  we  have  said,  revived 
in  some  churches.  It  is  said  in  defence  of  it 
that  the  Holy  Communion,  the  chief  of  all 
Christian  acts  of  worship,  had  come  to  be 
altogether  neglected,  except  by  a  few ;  that 
this  service,  a  preaching  of  Christ  in  act,  a 
"  shewing  forth  of  the  lord's  death,"  which 
ought  to  be  made  the  one  characteristic  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord's  Day,  was  turned  into  * 
service  to  be  observed  by  those  who  professed 
a  higher  holiness  than  the  general,  not  into 
a  worship  which  ail  believers  in  Christ  might 
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rejoice  in.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  Communion,  &  Feast  to  be 
partaken  of,  not  a  Sacrifice  to  be  adored.  It 
is  obvious,  then,  that  the  question  turns  upon 
the  deeper  question  :  Is  the  Eucharist  a  sacri- 
fice? This  has  been  discussed  elsewhere.  Wo 
have  here  to  inquire  what  was  the  intention 
of  the  compilers  of  the  Liturgy.  In  the 
Convocation  of  1563,  the  Puritan  party  pro- 
posed a  Canon:  "  That  no  person  abide  in  the 
ehureh  d  urin  g  the  ti  roe  of  the  Communion  unless 
he  do  communicate  ;  that  is,  they  shall  depart 
immediately  after  the  exhortation  bo  ended, 
and  before  the  confession  of  the  communi- 
cants." This  was  opposed  by  the  Catholic 
party,  and  rejected  by  the  Convocation.  [See 
Strypes'  Ann.,  vol.  i.  p.  340.]  In  accordance 
with  this,  the  Convocation  of  1604  passed  the 
follow  ing.Can  on  [xviii.].  After  giving  direc- 
tion for  proper  reverence  in  church,  it  pro- 
ceeds :  "  None,  either  man,  woman,  or  child, 
of  what  calling  soever,  shall  be  otherwise,  at 
aueh  time,  busied  in  the  church,  than  in  quiet 
attendance,  to  hear,  read,  mark,  and  under- 
stand that  which  is  read,  preached,  or  minis- 
tered ;  saying  in  their  duo  place,  audibly  with 
the  minister,  the  Confession,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Creed ;  and  making  such  other  answer 
to  the  public  prayers  as  are  appointed  in  tho 
Book  of  Common  Prayer;  neither  shall  they 
disturb  the  service  or  sermon  by  walking  or 


were  so  called,  says  Bingham,  *  fn 
having  liberty  [after  the  otov  a 
energumens,and  catechumens  rati 
to  stand  witli  the  faithful  at  On  il 
I  join  in  the  common  prayer,  and 
.  oblation  offered ;  but  yot  they  mirk 
make  their  own  oblation,  nor  jartii 
Eucharist  with  them." 

|  Bonoonformiarts.— Thii  tent 
in  use,  includea  all  who  absent  11 
from  the  worship  of  the  EstsbluW 
of  England  on  the  ground  of  tonadea 

I  this  sense  is  synonymous  with  ths  i 
BENTniut  [q.v.J.    But  in  a  stricter* 

!  applied  to  those  ministers  who  nr 
from  their  livings  on  their  nfull 

■  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  pasted  bj 
II.  in  1662.  Tho  number  of  than 
2,600,  and  their  burdens  wen  imr 
the  passing  of  the  Conventicle  Act  in 
which  they  went  prohibited  from  m 
any  number  greater  than  five,  is  i 
manner  than  was  allowed  bv  the  L 
practice  of  the  Church  of  EneW. 
followed  in  1665  by  the  Five  HoiAi 
and  in  1673  by  the  Tsar  Act  [qr.] 
Act  was  intended  to  deprive  tbennl 
tical  power  and  religious  influence 


There  is  added  another  Canon,  directing  tho 
churchwardens  to  see  that  all  stay  to  the  end  ; 
first,  they  are  to  secthHtall  parishioners  resort 
t'j  the  parish  church  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
adding,  "  and  thore  continue  the  whole  time  of 
Divine  Service  "  [Canon  xc.],  "  and  if  they  do 
not  obey,  they  are  to  be  presented  to  the  ordi- 
nary of  the  place." 

It  may  bo  considered  further  that  there  is 
apparently  no  assumption  that  any  person  will 
withdraw  during  the  service  ;  there  is  no 
rubric  directing  a  pause  for  the  purpose,  but 
the  service  goes  straight  on  unbroken.  Pro- 
lubly  the  rubric  which  directs  that  intending 
receivers  shall  give  their  names  beforehand  is 
intended  that  the  minister  may  know  for  how 

With  record  to  the  practice  of  the  early 
Church,  Bingham  (Ant.  b.  iviii.  c.  i.  s.  6), 
shows  that  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Nicipu 
[li.  and  ni.]  did  not  only  allow,  but  required 
ultuniisnce  without  oral  communion  in  eertoin 
cases.  He  remarks.  '•  In  all  wlueh  we  may 
remark,  that  the  word  '  communicating '  docs 
not  always  signify  partaking  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, but  communicating  in  prayers  only 
without  Che  oblation,  which  is  but  an  imper- 
fect sort  of  Communion."  The  Council  of 
Niciea  calls  this  communicating  with  the 
f"  ople  in  pmyers  only.  Of  the  order  of  peni- 
tents, the  aiiuitteHtrt  were  the  fourth.     They 


the  ejected  clergy  were 
pious  and  learned  divines 
Howe,  FlaveL  Philip  Henry,  e\e.  '■ 
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showed  a  decided  dispositiu 
the  Nonconformists,  as  evidence!  il 
of  Baiter,  but  be  afterwards  id 
laws,  hoping  to  gain  toleration  for  A 

'  Catholics,  and  published  his  Dscs 
liberty  of  conscience.  Soon  sflsr 
cession  of  William  III.  the  Tote 
was  passed,  which  granted  to  Ih* 
fornusts  a  partial  relief,  and  in  0 
reign  tho  laws  against  them  wen 

1  forced.  The  Bill  of  1829  rem™ 
mentary  disabilities,  not  only 
Nonconformists,  but  also  from  fl 
Catholics. 


Nonas.    [C. 


Hon*-] 

of  England,  about  400  u 
fused  to  take  the  oath  of  alk 
'  William  and  Mary  at  the  lievolati 
,  and  were  therefore  deprived,  si 
were  tho  Primate  (Archbishop  to 
Bishops  Ken,  White,  Fnunptos, 
Turner.  The  deprived  bishops  of  i 
that  their  successors  were  scki» 
traders,  and  regarded  themsernal 
holders  of  their  Set*.  Sancroft,  i 
self  bound  to  offer  all  legal  nsj 
mained  in  his  palace  at  Lambeth,! 
which  many  who  had  taken  the  nt 
shared,  that  the  schism  miebt  • 
avoided,  and  the  Government  had 
that  the  oath  might  yet  be  taken. 
j   was  prescribed  to  be  taken  before. 


Hon 
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■ivation  was  not  declared  for 
year,  and  Tillotson  was  not 
roft's  successor  till  April  23rd, 
ss  of  ejectment  against  San- 
i  issued,  and  the  Archbishop 
debrated  the  Communion  in 
$1,  removed  first  to  the  Temple, 
gfiold.  Hicks,  Dean  of  Wor- 
protest  against  his  ejectment 
I  door.  Beveridge,  though  he 
oath,  refused  to  succeed  Ken, 
as  appointed.  Bancroft  from 
at  Freshingfield  always  spoke 
rs  as  the  true  Church  of  Eng- 
he  Establishment  as  apostate 
and  steps  were  taken  for  pre- 
cession. A  list  of  the  Non- 
was  sent  to  King  James  in 
urinated  two  as  bishops,  Hicks 
who  were  consecrated  "  Suffra- 
>rd  and  Ipswich,"  by  Lloyd, 
rner,  the  deprived  bishops  of 
rborough,  and  Ely.  Bancroft 
died. 

Lth  of  King  William  divisions 
p  among  the  Nonjurors.     Some 
as  the  oath  might  lawfully  be 
1  Anne  there  was  no  bar  to  re- 
Establishment.     It  was  with 
Henry  Dodwell  in  1705  wrote 
c  considered.     The  same  view 
iobert  Nelson.     But  there  was 
by  Hicks  and  Jeremy  Collier 
d  to  carry  on  the  separation. 
1713,  Collier,  who  had  long 
tant  place  among  the  Nonjur- 
as  consecrated  a  bishop,  and 
uel  Hawes,  formerly  a  parish 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln,   and 
ekes,  who  had  been  a  preben- 
ury.      The  deprived   bishops, 
all  dead,  had  consecrated  none 
d  Wagstaffo.     Wagstaffe  also 
efore  George  Hicks,  the  only 
>p,  procured  the  assistance  of 
iops,  Archibald  Campbell,  who 
gyle  family,  and  James  Gad- 
two  bishops  were  resident  in 
id  very  much  associated  them- 
3  English  Nonjurors.      Hicks 
1715,  and  Collier  then  became 
>p  and  leading  man  among  the 
ery  soon  afterwards,  Jan.  25th, 
58,  and   Spinckes,  consecrated 
ind  Thomas  Brett  as  bishops  ; 
sions  broke  out  in   the  little 
med  towards  the  Greek,  some 
Church,  and  others  again  were 

been  consecrated  in  London,  Feb. 
icks  himself,  with  Campbell  and 
shop,  John  Falconer ;  this  last  was 
pbell's  consecrators  on  Aug.  24th, 
i  him  and  the  other  two,  who  were 
ops  of  Edinburgh  and  Dumblane, 
«elf  to  Archbishop  Sharp's  conse- 
p  8heldon,  of  London,  Dec.  15th, 


rigid  in  their  Anglicanism.  In  1717  began 
the  division  on  "  Usages."  The  principal  of 
these  were  those  connected  with  the  Eucharist, 
i.e.  the  mixed  cup  and  the  other  uses  of  King 
Edward  VI. 's  First  Book;  the  others,  not  so 
connected,  as  Trine  Immersion  at  Baptism, 
were  also  all  found  in  the  book  of  1549. 
These  Collier  and  Brett,  with  Campbell  and 
Gadderar,  the  Scotch  bishops,  wished  to  see 
restored.  Howes,  Spinckes,  and  Gandy,  were 
for  retaining  the  Anglican  book  of  1662. 
Much  was  written  on  both  sides,  and  Collier 
published  in  1718  Offices  of  Holy  Cotnmunion, 
Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Visitation*  which 
differed  little  from  those  of  King  Edward. 
This  division  also  led  to  a  further  division,  in 
that  the  "  Non-Usagers  "  refused  to  join  any 
longer  in  negotiations  for  a  union  with  the 
Greek  Church,  which  had  already  been  begun, 
but  fell  through  on  the  death,  Feb.  8th,  1726, 
of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.  The  divisions, 
however,  on  the  Usages  outlasted  Collier's 
life.  He  died,  April  26th,  1726,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Pancras  Churchyard. 

Before  his  death,  fresh  bishops  had  been 
consecrated  by  both  parties  (the  Non-Usagers 
again  obtaining  the  help  of  Scotch  bishops) ; 
but  afterwards,  about  1730,  the  disputes  sub- 
sided, and  all  the  bishops  joined  in  comma- 
nion  except  one,  John  Blackburn,  consecrated 
1712,  who  still  firmly  adhered  to  the  Anglican 
book.  He,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  con- 
tinue his  own  succession,  and  died  1741.  In 
44  the  '45  "  none  of  the  regular  Nonjurors  ap- 
pear to  have  been  involved  ;  but  some  of  the 
separatists,  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the 
views  of  Collier  and  Brett,  joined  the  rebels, 
and  died  as  traitors.  One  of  the  separatists 
named  Campbell  desperately  endeavoured  to 
carry  on  the  succession  of  his  party.  He  was 
the  last  bishop  left,  and  in  defiance  of  canonical 
rule  he  alone  consecrated  a  new  bishop.  Thus 
the  line  went  on,  the  last  being  consecrated 
in  1795.  One  of  these  bishops,  Cartwright, 
ended  his  life  as  a  surgeon,  practising  at 
Shrewsbury,  a  legal  subject  of  King  George. 
The  last  of  the  bishops,  Booth,  died  in  1805  ; 
but  a  Nonjuring  clergyman  was  living  in  the 
West  of  England  in  1815.  They  lingered 
there  longer  than  in  any  part  of  England. 
Many  of  those  who  would  not  take  the  oaths 
were  content  to  receive  the  Communion  in 
the  National  Church  as  private  individuals, 
and  it  is  said  that  many  purchased  Church 
Prayer  Books  printed  before  the  Revolution 
in  order  that  they  might  ignore  the  reigning 
sovereign. 

Many  historians  who  differ  from  the  Non- 
jurors altogether  in  their  view,  have  yet 
acknowledged  that  they  rendered  important 
services  to  the  religion  and  literature  of  the 
country.  A  Latitudinarian  spirit  came  in 
with  the  Revolution,  and  many  good  men 
were  strongly  influenced  by  it.  Against  this 
the  Nonjurors  made  a  stand,  and  preserved 
the  spirituality  of  the  Church,  which  might 


otherwise  have  sunk  into  a 
lishmcnt.  Their  example  of 
sacrificing  station,  influence,  and  worldly 
substance,  was  a  lesson  of  self-sacrifice  such  as 
society  is  ever  the  richer  for.  Some  of  them 
wrote  valuable  books.  Hicks,  Williams, 
Law,  Nelson,  Charles  Leslie,  Jeremy  Collier, 
are  all  honoured  names  in  the  great  roll  of 
English  authors. 

TTon  Ttwiilifinrw — The  absence  of  an  in- 
cumbent from  hU  pariah  or  benefice  for  any 
length  of  lime,  while  a  substitute  is  entrusted 
with  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  At  one 
time  non- residence  was  very  general  in 
England,  in  consequence  of  the  holding  of 
pluralities;  but  it  was  forbidden  by  statutes 
passed  in  1837-8.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances no  incumbent  may  he  absent  from 
his  benefico  more  than  three  months  at  a 
time,  under  penalty  of  losing  part  of  his 
income.  Exemption  from  this  rule  may  be 
granted  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  cases 
of  pluralities  or  peculiars;  and  severe  illness, 
for  at  most  twenty  years,  has  been  held  a  valid 
excuse  for  non-residence. 

Norbart,  St.,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg 
and  founder  of  the  l'remonstrateosian  Order, 
was  born  at  Xunten,  in  the  Duchy  of  Cloves, 
1080.  His  father,  Hcribert,  Countof  Gennep, 
waa  related  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  and 
his  mother,  Hedwig,  was  descended  from  the 
House  of  Lorraine.  He  spent  some  time  at 
the  Court  of  Frederick,  Arohbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  then  with  the  Emperor,  Henry  IV.  He 
was  a  Prebendary  of  the  Church  of  Xanten  and 
Almoner  to  Henry  IV.,  who  offered  him  the 
Archbishopric  of  Cam  bray;  but  ho  refused, 
fearing  that  the  higher  orders  would  prove  a 
restraint  to  him,  for  he  gave  way  to  all  his 
passions  and  led  a  very  dissolute  life.  This 
continued  till  he  was  thirty  years  old.  One 
day  he  was  riding,  when  he  was  suddenly  over- 
taken by  a  thunderstorm,  and  a  ball  of  fire  fell 
at  his  horse's  feet,  which,  in  its  terror,  threw 
its  rider.  Norbert  lay  unconscious  for  some 
time,  and  on  his  recovery  determined  to  give 
up  his  wicked  life,  and  to  work  aa  a  priest 
and  missionary.  He  spent  some  time  in  pre- 
paration, and  in  1118  sold  his  estate,  which 
he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  resigned  his  prefer- 
ments. He  set  out  for  Languedoc,  where 
Pope  Geliisius  11.  was  at  the  time,  from  whom 
he  gained  permission  to  preach  wherever  ha 
thought  proper.  He  passed  through  all  the 
QOrlhoni  iirovineos  of  France,  preaching  and 
imposing  severe  penances.  His  eloquence  did 
much,  but  his  example  effected  more.  Ho  fasted 
all  through  the  year,  eating  only  in  the  even- 
ing, except  on  Sundays.  In  1119  Pope 
Cfjixtua  IT.,  who  had  succeeded  Gelasius,  hold 
a  Council  at  Rheimfl,  at  which  Norbert  was 

Kesent  and  obtained  a  fresh  grant.  He  hero 
camo  acquainted  with  Bartholomew,  Bishop 
of  Laon,  who  prevailed  upon  the  saint  to 
accompany  him  to  his  diocese,  and  put  him  in 
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possession  of  St.  Martin's  Cfaffii 
was  to  reform  the  regular  omens;  I 
was  too  strict  for  them,  and  ha  n 
appointment.  The  Bishop  then,  b 
Norbert  wished  for  a  solitary  Ms 
to  give  him  any  place  he  might cht 
is  said  that  the  Virgin  Mary  t) 
Norbert  in  a  dream,  pointed  M 
valley  in  the  Foreet  of  Ooarry,  wi« 
the  name  of  Premontre,  anil  •!■ 
dress  which  he  waa  to  adopt  Em 
and  formed  from  the  folkmn  i 
gathered  round  him  the  Order  af  !■ 
st  rants,  under  the  rule  of  SL  Auras' 
Order  soon  spread  all  over  Ramps,  u 
Norbert  was  called  to  Aolwnp.  I 
of  St.  Michael's,  in  that  city,  W  i 
life,  which  Tanchelm,  a  heretit,  tux 
account  by  asserting  that  this  w 
that  the  institution  of  the  pritaan 
idle  fiction,  and  that  the  Eudarst  i 
service  to  salvation.  HeginKdU*! 
who,  even  after  his  death,  inl  Hi  W 
whole  country  with  their  Ismsi  11 
of  Antwerp  applied  for  aid  to  the  1 
Cambray,  who  implored  fit  Norbari 
to  their  assistance.  Ha  brtnght  ■ 
canons  with  him,  and  the  dog!  a1 
settled  the  church  andreTenuMsfft 
upon  them,  which  gift  wis  wofsaw 
After  putting  matters  in  god  ■* 
turned  to  his  first  settlement,  vim1 
had  increased  so  much  that  is  lit" 
ten  houses  besides  the  original  W 
montre.  In  1127  aa  Norberl*"1 
through  Germany,  the  Arcatssty  ■ 
burg  died,  and  the  saint  was  oW**' 
him  and  was  consecrated,  Ihoogh  1 
own  wishes.  He  brought  sbwt" 
forms,  restored  the  reranus  «*  * 
which  bad  been  usurped  by  tk  ■ 
suaded  the  clergy  to  piacO"  (•> 
It  is  said  that  one  of  the  (few" 
hired  an  assassin  to  murder  tht  M 
confessional  on  Maundy  ThanaT 
Norbert,  knowing  of  the  donga,  a 
man  to  he  searched,  and  tht  " 
found  upon  him.  After  about  tin 
patience  and  courage  orarrss*  ■ 
and  he  was  allowed  to  regnUHtiJ 
peace.  He  still  gave  up  sxh  ■ 
Order,  and  also  interested  hum 
affairs  of  the  Church.  Be  stnai 
Peter  Leon,  the  A  nti  -Pope,  vboH* 
at  the  Council  of  Rheima  in  1131- 
St.  Norbert  died  June  6th,  1H 
canonised  by  Pope  Gregorv  XIB 
At  his  death  there  were  1,2Mb* 


Worth  Bide.— The  rubra 
the  Communion  Service  directs 
to  begiu  the  Service  at  the  nan 
Lord's  Table.  It  is  a  matter  «f 
whether  by  this  is  intended  thai  1 
on  the  north  side  of  the  front, 
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s,  or  at  the  north  end,  looking  south, 
legal  judgment  left  the  matter  to  the 
8  discretion.    [Eastward  Position.] 

rich,  See  07. — This  ancient  See  of 
rlia  has  not  taken  so  eminent  a  place, 
Uy,  as  some  of  the  others,  owing  to 
xi  situation,  but  it  has  many  features 
interest.     It  owes  its  foundation  to 
top  Honorius,  who  sent  '*  Felix  the 
ian"  to  be  its  first  bishop  at  Dun- 
Dunwich.]     On  the  resignation  of 
fch  bishop  of  the  See,  Bisi,  Arch- 
heodore  established  a  second  See  at 
for    the   "North  folk;"    but  the 
Danish  invasion  swept  the  board  for 
&rs.     In  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
be  bishopric  of  Elmham  was  restored 
•diilf.     In  1075  it  was  transferred, 
■hop  Herfast,  to  the  stately  minster 
rd,  then  the  second  town  in  East 
id  possessing  ten  churches.    In  1091 
>f  Losinga,  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  in 
onshire,    obtained    the    See    from 
Rufus  by  means  which  approached 
indeed  to  simony.     Very  miserable 
nee  afterwards,  he  made  his  way  to 
ask  for  absolution,  in  spite  of  a 
itburst   of  wrath  from  the  King. 
>   absolved  and  reinstated  him  on 
of  his  founding  certain  churches, 
dturn  he  removed  the  See  in  1094 
'tford  "to   the  rich  and  populous 
*  and  began  the  beautiful  cathedral, 
to  be  a  monastic  institution  on  the 
Canterbury.     It  was  dedicated  in 
I ,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
everal  other  churches  in  his  diocese, 
em  that  at  Yarmouth,  which  has 
oped  into  the  largest  parish  church 
ad.      He  also    established  Cluniac 
the  ex-cathedral  of  Thetford,  and 
in  Ely  Abbey  three  years  before  it 
cathedral  at  the  translation  of  the 
t.  Etheldreda.     The  cathedral  nave 
ided  to  its  present  length  by  his 
whose  successor,   again,   deserves 
the  only  bishop  in  England  who 
ourage  to  stand  by  Becket  in  his 
rith  the  King.     Glancing  down  the 
lops,  we  note  John  of  Oxford,  a  time- 
Litisan  of  Henry  II. ;  John  de  Grey, 
lpulous    tool  of    King   John,   but 
'hose    episcopate    lived    the    good 
Abbot  of  Bury,   immortalised  by 
1  his  Past   and  Present ;  Pandulph, 
e  before  whom  England  was  abased 
eked  King  John ;  Walter  Calthorp, 
r  Bishop  of  Norwich  whose  saintly 
K^en  his  chief  characteristic,"  such 
or  to  the  poor  that  he  even  sold  his 
>ns  to  feed  them,  the  builder  of  the 
»f  St.  Giles,   and  beautifier  of  the 
;  Bateman,  in  whose  episcopate  the 
ck  Death  destroyed  no  less  than 
imbents  in  that  one  diocese ;  Nix, 


under  whom  Bilney,  the  Lollard,  was  burned, 
and  under  whom  also  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  began;  Thirlby,  under  whom 
Rett's  rebellion  took  place;  Hopton,  under 
whom  nine  Protestants  were  burned  at  Nor- 
wich ;  Parkhurst  and  Scambler,  two  disgraces 
to  their  office  for  their  greed  of  money  ;  Hall, 
in  whose  days  the  Puritan  outrages  were 
wrought  upon  the  glorious  cathedral ;  Reyn- 
olds, the  author  of  the  General  Thanks- 
giving, loved  by  his  people  for  his  unbounded 
charity  during  the  Great  Plague ;  Bathurst, 
who  lived  till  the  age  of  ninety,  and  neglected 
his  diocese  shamefully ;  Stanley,  who  revived 
religious  feeling  when  it  was  almost  dead. 
We  ought  to  mention  Dean  Prideaux,  a  good 
author  and  vigorous  dean,  who  saw  seven 
bishops  of  Norwich  during  his  incumbency. 

List  or  the  Bishops  op  Norwich  ahd 
Thstpokd. 


Accession. 

Herfast  .  1070 
William  do  Beaufeu  1066 
Herbert  da  Losinga  1091 

Everard                .  1121 

William  de  Turbe  1146 

John  of  Oxford    .  1175 

John  de  Gray      .  1200 

PandulfMasca    .  1222 

Thomas  Blnnville  1226 

William  de  Raleigh  1239 
Walter  Suffleld,  or 

Calthorp   .        .  1245 
Simon  de  Wanton, 

or  Walton  .  1258 
Roger  Skirving  .  1266 
William  Middle- 
ton  .  .  1278 
Ralph  Walpole  .  1289 
John  Salmon  .  1299 
William  Ayermin  1S25 
Antony  Bek  .  1837 
William  Bateman  1344 
Thomas  Percy  .  1356 
Henry  Spenser  .  1370 
Alexander    Tott- 

ington       .  1407 
Richard  Courtenay  1413 

John  Watering  .  1416 

William   Alnwick  1426 

Thomas  Brown    .  1436 

Walter-le-Hart    .  1446 

James  Goldwell  .  1472 

Thomas  Jane       .  1499 

Richard  Nykke  .  1501 
William  Repps,  or 

Rugg         .        .  1536 


Accession. 

Thomas  Thirlby  .  1550 

John  Hopton       .  1554 

John  Parkhurst  .  1560 

Edmund  Freke  .  1575 
Edmund  Scambler  1585 

William  Redman  1595 

John  Jetton .        .  1603 

John  Overall       .  1618 

Samuel  Harsnett  1619 

Francis  White     .  1629 

Richard  Corbett  .  1632 

Matthew  Wren    .  1635 

Richard  Montagu  1638 

Joseph  Hall .        .  1641 

Edward  Reynolds  1661 

Antony  Sparrow .  1676 

William  Lloyd     .  1685 

John  Moore         .  1691 

Charles  Trimnell  1708 

Thomas  Green     .  1721 

John  Leng    .        .  1728 

William  Baker     .  1727 

Robert  Butts       .  1733 

Thomas  Oooch    .  1738 

Samuel  Lisle        .  1748 

Thomas  Hayter  .  1749 

Philip  Young       .  1761 

Lewis  Bacot        .  1783 

George  Home  .  1790 
Charles  Manners 

Sutton               .  1792 

Henry  Bathurst  .  1805 

Edward  Stanley  .  1837 

Samuel  Hinds  .  1849 
John      Thomas 

Pelham     .       .  1857 


Notaries  of  Some,  since  called  Proto- 

Jiotaries. — The  office  of  notaries  was  insti- 
tuted by  St.  Clement  during  the  persecutions  of 
the  primitive  Church,  and  seven  were  appointed 
to  keep  an  account  in  writing  of  the  imprison- 
ment  and  death  of  the  martyrs,  each  having 
charge  of  two  wards  of  the  city.  St.  Fabian 
appointed  seven  sub-deacons,  whom  he  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
notaries  carried  out  their  work  of  pre- 
serving the  records  which  they  made.  By 
this  means  histories  of  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Andrew,  St.  Polycarp,  and  many  others  were 
preserved,  and  the  earliest  collections  of  the 
lives  of  the  saints  were  derived  from  these 
sources. 


Nou 


ETonxrj,  Nicholas  le,  was  born  at  Dieppe 
in  1647,  and  eighteen  years  after  became  a 
Benedictine  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
wirnre  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  work. 
He  came  from  Rouen  to  Paris,  where  he  as- 
sisted Jaroea  da  Frischei  in  editing  St.  Am- 
brose's works,  and  he  also  worked  with  Bellsise 
and  Duchesne.  Hia  most  noted  work  is  the 
Apparatvi  ad  Btbliathecam  Maximum  ;  critic- 
ism of  the  lives,  writings,  and  opinions  of  the 
author!  in  the  Bibliothtta  Patrum  at  Lyons. 
In  1710  he  published  Lueiut  Ctcciiiiu  dt  Mor. 
tibtu  Furiccuiurum,  which  he  states  is  not,  as 
was  supposed,  the  work  of  Lactantius,  and 
gives  his  reasons  for  that  opinion.  Nourry 
died  at  St.  Germain. dee- Prcs  in  1724. 

Sovalia. — The  name  assumed  by  Fried- 
rich  von  Hardenberg,  who  was  bora  at 
Wiedoatedt,  in  Mansfeltl,  in  1773.  His  father 
and  mother  belonged  to  the  Hermhuters.  He 
was  educated  at  Jena,  whence  he  passed  to 
Leipzig  and  Wittenberg.  He  assisted  hie 
father  for  a  time  as  auditor  of  the  Saxon 
Saltworks,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
post  through  ill-health,  and  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  literature.  He  became  acquainted 
with  Schlegel  and  with  Tieck,  the  Romantic 
writer,  who  wrote  a  biography  of  Novaks, 
and  who  seems  to  have  had  a  great  influence 
over  him.     He  died  in  1801. 

Novalis'a  best  works  are  his  Spiritual  Song; 
which  show  a  beautiful  simplicity  and  pure 
spirit  of  devotion.  His  other  works,  Htmrieh 
tm  Oftirdingtn,  The  J'upilt  at  Sail,  and  Hymni 
of  tlit  Sight,  are  remarkable  for  the  imagina- 
tion and  enthusiasm  which  they  display. 

SoTftti&ll,  the  founder  of  the  Novatianist 
sect  in  the  third  century,  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  but  of  ascetic  tendency. 
Educated  u  a  philosopher,  he  was  baptised 
on  a  sick-bed,  but  omitted  after  his  recovery 
to  present  himself  to  the  bishop  for  the  laying- 
on  of  hands.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  in 
the  face  of  some  opposition,  he  was  ordained 
priest  by  Bishop  Fabian  of  Rome,  who  wished 
to  enlist  his  talents  for  the  Church,  and  he 
acquired  great  influence  at  Rome.  After  the 
Decian  persecution,  a  dispute  arose  as  Jo  the 
treatment  of  the  lapsed.  Novatian  headod  a 
party  which  maintained  that  the  Church  had 
no  power  to  re-admit  apostates,  and  that,  by 
receiving  such  into  communion,  it  would  for- 
feit its  Christian  character.  The  lapsed,  they 
said,  moat  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  God.  At 
the  election  of  Cornelius,  a  roan  of  milder 
viows,  as  Fabian's  successor,  a.d.  251,  Nova- 
tian, with  his  party,  seceded  from  the  Church, 
and  three  obscure  bishops,  obtained  on  false 

Eretences,  consecrated  him  to  the  See  of  Home, 
utimation  of  this  consecration  was  sent  to 
the  great  Churches,  but  these  refined  to  ac- 
knowledge him,  and  many  of  his  followers, 
alarmed  at  the  schism,  returned  to  orthodoxy. 

i  the 


reception  of  the  Eucharist,  tZfc»_ 
never  desert  him  or  return  to  Ci, 
now  assumed  the  name  of  C-artr. 
tans],  and  adopted  still  harsher-  i-^ 
the  lapsed,  but  also  those  who  tmi 
of  any  of  the  greater  sins  after  i 
excommunicated  for  life.  Thojr 
Church  to  have  become  impure,  a 
strations  to  be  of  no  effect,  mad  » 
riagea  were  forbidden  as  adultenxu 
vatian  sect  continued  for  a  couiiiai 
They  were  perfectly  orthodox  utoil 
mental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  sad  i 
with  the  Catholics,  from  the  Ariisi 
tempt  whs  made  at  the  Council  <xf  Si 
bring  them  bock  to  the  Church,  tt 
were  generally  unmolested  by  tin  (i 
until    the    time    of   Nestarioi  wi  fy 

Savmtns,  sometimes  toatanssi 
Novatian,  was  a  priest  of  Gutbgt,  n 
came  noted  for  his  malprsctka  oi 
bedience  to  authority.  In  i.d.  !ti ) 
cited  to  appear  before  his  BidnftCf 
charged  with  ill-treating  hij  wife,  w 
widows  and  orphans,  appropritrinr.  tb 
of  his  church,  allowing  ha  fril*  w 
starvation,  and  refusing  even  to  tar 
but  the  outbreak  of  the  Deciia  P" 
saved  him  from  punishment.  afjalj 
socution,  Novatus  allied  himielf  "^  < 
simus,  a  rich  man  for  whom  h*  ■ 
cured  deacon's  orders,  sod  tto  W 
themselves  to  oppose  Cyprus  in  ri*1 
ible  way,  especially  encouraging  <*J 
views  concerning  the  treatmant  d  ■ ' 
Visiting  Rome,  he  joined  the  opfOS» 
of  Novatian,  and  became  as  Mien  UM 
lspsed  as  he  had  formerly  been  to,"" 
it  has  been  hinted,  chiefly  byhu  la"" 


1  is  lost  sight  of. 
X0Tia*)l  [Lat.  sam«s»}--na»' 

in  a  state  of  probation  before  nton« 
gious  society,  in  order  that  H  saj '* 
whether  they  have  the  neceMHTtps* 
are  likely  to  keep  the  vows.  Tb»  g 
probation  is  termed  the  novitat*.  '•'' 
over  no  promises  are  made,  «nd  «■ 
may  return  to  the  world  if  denrn 

sTowall,  Axsxjjrpn,  B-Bj"! 

divine  of  the  reign  of  Queen  B** 
Read  Hall  in  I^caahire,  inlSKorW 
London,  Feb.  13th,  1602].  He*"" 
near  Manchester  till  he  was  thirteO 
entered  Bmsenose  College,  OrW 
became  the  intimate  friend  o(  Foa,  ■ 
tyrologist,  whose  room  he  ihsnd.  1 
he  was  made  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  lW 
Master  of  Westminster  School,  sat 
Canon  of  Westminster.  Having  •*■ 
Lutheran  doctrines,  he  was  oblige! 
England  on    Queen   Mary's  satM 


nany  till  the  accession  of 
when  he  returned,  nod  was 
con  of  Middlesex  and  Canon 
id  afterwards  Dean  of  St. 
was  chosen  by  the  Convo- 
jupy  in  1563  to  preside  at 
if  the  Articles  of  Religion, 
atechism,  which  he  appears 
later  into  the  Church  Cato- 
'(seii  attributed  to  him  with 
other  catechism  which  he 
is  directed  by  Archbishop 
■ht  as  a  preventive  against 
ct  he  was  always  regarded 
irthodox  views,  and  as  re- 
learning  and  piety.  The 
1'  mentioned,  and  a  few  ser- 
extant  works. 

lfsce.  brother  of  the  above, 
•  College,  1536.  He  tra- 
rother  in  Germany  during 
gn,  and  was  made  Dean  of 
turn.  He  died  in  October, 
in  eminent  antiquary  and 
lar,  and  left  an  Anglo-Saxon 
which  is  now  in  the  Bod- 
oweil  also  made  several  col- 
Bit  historical  manuscripts, 
lea.— Bishops  in  title  only, 

ttis.— The  Latin  for  the 
i  Song  of  Simeon,  "  Lord, 
Try  servant  depart  in  peace," 
n  Luke  ii.  '29-32,  and  is 
Anglican  Church  to  be  read 
sson  at  evensong.  It  was 
!  even  in  tho  early  Church, 
a  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
Latin  office  for    Compline, 

capers  the  Anglican  Even- 

implied. 

representative   of  the  Pope 

nontly  at  a  foreign  Court  to 

Rations   upon    ecclesiastical 

is  thus  distinguished  from  a 
w  duties  are  only  temporary. 

formerly  almost  unlimited 
>urts  of  appeal  which  were 

ty  to  the  national  eccleeias- 
tincios  were  often  at  variance 
■Ii  [Legates],  and  a  sharp 
place  in  consequence  of 
tr  established  at  Munich  in 
lis  swallowed  up  soon  after 
the  French  Ke  volution, 
word  is  derived  by  some 
>»,  "holy,"  but  is  probably 
uunna,  "'mother"  (compare 

a  familiar  word  used  by 
raw], — Women  who  seclude 
the  world  in  religious  com- 
vow  of  chastity,  and  spend 
.-or  and  good  works.  Nuns 
'  early  in  the  history  of  the 


,  Church,  under  the  name  of  puytnu  Leo  ta/ralit, 
\  but  they  did  not  at  first  live  together  in  con- 
vents ;  they  remained  at  home,  but  were  dis- 
I  tinguished  from  the  rest  of  their  family  by 
i  a  peculiar  drees,  and  the  asceticism  of  their 
life.  Seclusion  began  to  be  practised  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  but  for 
I  some  time  the  nuns  still  attended  their  parish 
i  church  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  and  were 
under  the  guidance  of  the  pariah  priest.  They 
received  their  rules  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  In  the  sixth  century  it  became 
customary  to  have  a  church  attached  to  each 
nunnery,  which  also  had  its  own  priest;  by 
this  means  was  secured  absolute  seclusion 
from  the  world.  A.  mother- superior  orabbess 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  community- 
Nuns  of  recent  order  in  the  Roman  Church 
are  generally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  those  of  older  founda- 
tion tinder  that  of  regulars.  A  few  are  under 
a  superior-general.  They  are  allowed  to  take 
boarders  to  educate  but  under  strict  con- 
ditions. Their  confessors  are  carefully  se- 
lected, and  in  no  case  is  a  confessor  allowed  to 
hold  office  in  the  same  establishment  for  more 
than  three  years.  Nuns  take  their  meals  in 
one  room,  but  each  has  her  separate  cell. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  orders,  but  they 
are  grouped  under  four  principal  classes— the 
followers  of  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  (adopted  by 
St.  Teresa),  of  St.  Austin  (Ursulines  and 
Dominicans),  of  St.  Benedict  (Fontevrault, 
etc.),  and  St.  Francis  ("  Poor  Clares"). 

Naptdal  Benodiction. — Used  by  Jews 
and  Christians  after  the  marriage  ceremony. 
It  was  pronounced  by  the  Jews  when  the 
bride  was  brought  home,  by  the  chief  of  the 
ten  elders,  who  were  obliged  by  custom  to  be 
present.  The  custom  is  justified  by  the  pass- 
age in  the  Book  of  Ruth  where  ten  elders 
are  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  wedding 
of  Boaz.  In  the  Christian  Churches  mar- 
riages are  consecrated  by  the  benediction  of 
the  priest  or  minister,  according  to  an  in- 
junction given  by  Tertullian  in  the  first  cen- 
tury. In  early  times  marriages  not  followed 
by  this  benediction  were  declared  to  be  illegal. 


Oaths. — Tbe  eastern  of  appealing  to  Ood 
to  affirm  the  truth  of  statements,  with  an  im- 
precation of  His  vengeance  or  a  renunciation 
of  His  favour  if  they  prove  false,  has  been 
common  to  all  nations.  The  Romans  and 
I  Greeks  used  many  forms  of  swearing,  with 
'  ceremonies.  The  Jews  at  first  used  to  swear 
by  God  only,  but  in  later  times  they  swore  by 
Jerusalem,  the  Temple,  the  Altar,  etc.,  and 
that  it  was  against  this  that  our  Lord  warns 
Christians,  and  not  against  swearing  at  all, 
|  appears  from  the  fact   that   St.  Paul  calls 
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God  to  witness  the  truth  of  his  affirmations 
several  times.  This  view  was  taken  by  the 
early  Christians,  aud  in  several  passages 
in  the  Fathers  and  Councils  it  appears  that 
swearing  upon  solemn  occasions  was  held 
lawful.  It  then  became  a  custom  to  lay 
their  hands  on  the  Gospels  when  they 
swore,  and  to  conclude  with  "  So  help  me, 
God,  and  the  contents  of  this  Book,"  to 
which  in  the  Human  Church  "  all  the  saints  " 
was  sometimes  added.  These  oaths  were 
called  corporal  oaths.  Others  swore  by  some 
particular  saint,  relics,  cross,  or  altar.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  an  oath  was  frequently 
called  a  canonical  purgation,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  modes  of  declaring  inno- 
cence, as  duels,  ordeals,  etc.  By  the  Council 
of  Heaui  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  take 
corporal  oaths,  it  boing  held  that  all  Ought  to 
trust  their  word. 

Obetai.— The  negroes  of  the  West  Indies 
practise  a  species  of  witchcraft,  and  tiio  name 
Obeah->nan,  or  Obrak-vmman,  is  given  to  the 
persons  who  exercise  this  power.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  is  unknown. 

Obediancfl.  The  performance  of  the 
commands  of  a  superior.  Ecclesiastically,  the 
word  is  used  in  somewhat  different  senses, 


with  the  law  of  Qod  and  the 
Church.  [2]  The  submission  which  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders  vow,  ou  profession,  to 
their  own  superiors  and  to  the  rules  of  the 
order.  '31  A  written  command  by  which  a 
superior  of  a  religious  order  communicates 
some  special  order  to  a  subject.  [4]  The 
torm  has  also  come  to  bo  used  for  a  religious 
following  or  communion  professing  obedience 
to  some  bead  :  t,g.  the  Roman  obedimet  means 
the  Church  of  Home. 

Obedience  of  Chrisrt.— This  is  gener- 
ally  divided  into  artiit  and  pattivt.  His  active 
obedience  implies  what  He  did  ;  His  pwiire, 
what  He  suffered.  Some  divines  distinguish 
between  these,  but  the  distinction  is  some- 
what artificial.  They  refer  our  pardon  to  His 
passive,  and  our  title  to  glory  to  Hia  active 
obedience;  but  it  cannot  be  clearly  shown 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  poisivt  eeWimM  : 
since  it  is  clearly  taught  that  our  Lord's  suf- 
ferings were  an  entirely  voluntary  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God.  The  Scriptures  toll  us 
much  of  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  show  that 
it  was  voluntary  [Ps.  iL  6],  complete  [1  Pet.  ii. 
221,  wrought  out  in  the  stead  of  His  people, 
and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

OborammerR-aTi.— A  village  situated 
in  the  highlands  of  Bavaria,  made  famous 
by  the  Passion  Hay  which  is  acted  there 
every  ten  years.  The  following  traditional 
account  is  given  of  its  origin :— A  plague 
broke  out  in  the  neighbourhood  in  1633, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
villagers,  was  introduced  into  Ammergau  by 


a  peasant,  Caspar  Schuchle,  who 
working  at  Eschelohe,  one  of  thai 
stricken  villages,  and  wished  to  — 
family.  In  a  day  or  two  he 
within  a  month  eighty-four  pes 
perished.  Then  the  villagers  ueesar 
vowed   that  if   God   would  tab 

they  would   perioral  tt. 


performed  in  1631,  and  his  b 
every  tenth,  year  since  1680.  at* 
tradition,  but  the  play  is  of  mack 
They  now  speak  of  it  as  Bomethici 
well  known,  and  it  is  only  the  ecuci 
tenth  year  that  is  new.  The  oldarassi 
of  the  play  bears  the  date  1662,  ulc 
a  still  older  book.  Since  the 
the  play  has  undergone  man;  imRjr_ 
Thus  Lucifer,  Prince  of  Hell,  rieci 

been    banished.     Father  Ottmr_-s 
Jesewang,  ei-oonventual  of  Ik  . 
Monastery  at   Ettal  [i.  IMS',  : 
play,  and  the  improvement!  wt 


theatre  has  been  built  for  it  Thi  ■- 1 
tirely  of  boards,  and  is  partly  operace 
The  auditorium  is  113  fact  visrf 
deep.  It  comprises  an  area  of  2u»a 
feet,  and  is  capable  of  conwaitc-s 
5,000  to  6,000  persons.  Some  — 
resembles  those  of  ancient  dssssssa 
theatres,  while  others  find  mon  " 
to  the  mystery  theatre  of  the  k«sB 
There  are  five  distinct  placet  *™ 
the  players: — The  proscenium,  fosssw* 
processions,  etc.  ;  the  centre!  snisaas 
tableaux  vivanlt  and  the  usual  dtaa^ssa 
the  palace  of  Pilate,  the  pahceol 
the  streets)  of  Jerusalem-  The  p  ■•* 
seats  are  from  ane  to  eight  mute. 

The  great  training  school  for  * 
Play  has  been  the  village  chore*1 
ceremonies,  processions,  muse,  _■* 
Thus  the  dramatic  scene  of  aa*f 
into  Jerusalem  is  a  repetition  of  tMm 
procession  on  Palm  Sunday,  ***. 
singing   c* 

are  taught  to  learn  by  heart  and  ■» 
ages  from  the  great  drama-  The  sM 
the  actors  take*  place  then.  Ik* 
talented  are  given  parts  for  perianal 
the  stage  of  the  theatre,  which  test 
during  the  nine  intervening  ysoi, ' 
the  rest  is  taken  down.  During  ra» 
ligious  and  secular,*! 
ig  the  winter.    Ahaaf 

.pal   actors    are   vocd-csrvsn, 

ilaicr.  who  re  presented  the  "Chrietia" 
71  and  in  1830,  and  who  has  ■uMf' 
Schauer,  who  took  the  part  in  lM, 
themselves  chiefly  to  erurifiiea.   Jtn 
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1880,  and  Lechner,  the 
dlful  carvers. 
q  the  mornings  when  the 
i  a  cannon  is  fired  to  sum- 
id  visitors  to  attend  mass, 
(gins  at  eight  and  lasts  till 
il  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 
:een  acts,  beginning  with 
usalem  and  ending  with 
:h  act  is  preceded  by  one 
iken  from  the  Old  Testa- 
.te  symbols  or  prophecies 
the  life  of  Christ.  These 
by  the  chorus  of  eighteen 
irdian  angels,  headed  by 
3  prologue  or  choragus. 
eatly  resemble  the  chorus 
ik  plays.  The  play  was, 
s  than  thirty  times,  from 
.  26th ;  it  always  takes 
and  festivals.  Though 
he  play  as  irreverent,  it 
ten  earnestness  and  piety 
o  all  spectators  that  it  is 
•oplo  as  a  religious  duty. 
jertainly  not  be  so  in  any 
attempts  to  introduce  it 
881-82  clearly  show. 

n  Frederic,  Protestant 
lis  holiness  and  benevo- 
;  Strassburg,  Aug.  31st, 
ined  towards  the  military 
lis  father's  desiro  he  pur- 
trassburg  University,  and 

0.  He  was  Tutor  in  the 
ihagen  till  1767,  when  he 
r  as  Pastor  of  Ban-de-la- 

1.  in  Alsace,  where  he 
line   years.     This  valley, 

entirely    inhabited    by 

i  laid  waste  in  the  Thirty 

tin  by  Louis  XIV.     The 

n,  and  the  people  almost 

'  averse  to  any  improve- 

Olxfrlin  first  went  there 

ly  in  danger.     He  set  to 

u'ir  (ond  it  ion,  both  phys- 

helped  them  to  make  a 

o  improve  their  land,  and 

Hi  fact  ures,  as  straw-plait- 

iiiiT,  etc.     He  also  built 

jid  is  said  to  have  been 

.nt  schools.     During   the 

his  district  was  left  un- 

of   his  well-known  cha- 

ablo  to  give   shelter  to 

>ers*>ns.     It  is  said  that 

under  his  ministrations 

Ho  received  the  Legion 

mis  XVIII.,  and  a  gold 

val  and  Central  Agrieul- 

iris.       He   was   the   first 

he  London  Bible  Society. 
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xx>k  used  in  the  Roman 


Church  in  which  to  write  down  the  names 
and  date  of  burial  of  all  those  for  whose  souls 
masses  are  to  be  read. 

Oblates. — A  name  given  to  several  con- 
gregations, so-called  because  they  "  offer  " 
themselves  to  Qod.  The  chief  societies  of 
Oblates  are : — 

Oblates  of  the  BUued  Virgin  and  St.  Ambrose. 
— A  congregation  of  secular  priests  founded 
by  St.  Carlo  Borromeo  at  Milan  in  1578. 
There  is  a  house  of  this  Congregation  at  Bays- 
water,  with  branches  in  several  other  parts  of 
London. 

Oblates  of  St.  Frances  at  Rome. — A  community 
of  women  established  in  1433. 

Oblates  of  Italy. — A  society  of  secular  priests 
founded  at  Turin  in  1816. 

Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate. — An  association 
of  priests  founded  at  Marseilles  by  Charles 
de  Mazenod,  the  Bishop,  in  1815.  Several  of 
their  priests  are  employed  in  foreign  missions. 
There  are  eight  houses  in  England. 

The  name  "  oblates  "  was  also  given  during 
the  Middle  Ages  to  secular  persons  who  offered 
themselves  and  their  property  to  some  monas- 
tery, to  which  they  were  admitted  as  a  kind  Of 
lay  brothers.  They  wore  a  religious  habit, 
but  different  from  that  of  the  monks. 

Oblations. — By  special  usage  this  word 
signifies  the  bread  and  wine  offered  upon  the 
altar  for  consecration  at  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
these  being  distinguished  from  the  alms  of 
the  poor  and  other  devotions  of  the  people  in 
the  phrase,  "  alms  and  oblations."  It  was  an 
old  custom  for  all  communicants  who  could 
afford  it  to  offer  bread  and  wine,  and  some- 
times other  things,  at  the  altar ;  out  of  which 
what  was  required  was  taken  for  the  Eucharist, 
and  the  rest  for  a  common  meal.  None  were 
permitted  to  make  these  offerings  but  those 
who  were  also  admissible  as  communicants ;  the 
offerings  of  the  oppressors  of  the  poor,  of  those 
living  at  variance,  of  idol  makers  and  of 
abettors  of  heretics,  even  though  they  might 
be  emperors,  wore  sternly  rejected.  Oil  for 
the  lamps  and  incense — the  first-fruits  of 
grapes  and  corn — milk  and  honey  for  the 
newly  baptised,  were  also  offered  at  the  altar, 
but  always  under  conditions  distinguishing 
them  from  the  oblation  of  bread  and  wine. 

From  tho  oblation  invariably  accompanying 
the  celebration  of  the  Communion,  the  word 
was  frequently  used  to  denote  the  service  of 
the  Eucharist ;  as,  e.g.  in  the  phrases — "  obla- 
tions for  the  dead,"  "  oblations  for  martyrs," 
denoting  the  celebration  of  this  sacrament  at 
funerals  or  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  day  of 
death. 

Occam  or  Ockham,  William  of. — One 

of  the  great  Schoolmen,  called  Doctor  singularis 
et  invincibilis  [b.  at  Ockham,  Surrey,  about 
1270,  d.  at  Munich,  April  7th,  1347].  He 
was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  but, 
having  joined  the  Order  of  the  Franciscans, 
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went  to  Franca  to  study  under  Duns  Seotus. 
He  afterwards  opposed  the  Realism  of  his 
teacher,  and  formed  a  sect  of  Occamiats 
among  his  followers,  holding-  the  doctrine  of 
Nominalism,  of  which  he  became  the  most 
vigorous  and  logical  advocate.  [Nominalists.] 
He  constituted  himself  defendant  of  Philippe 
le  Bel  of  France  when  the  latter  was  excom- 
municated by  Pope  Boniface  VIII. ;  and  some 
years  later  he  attacked  Pope  John  XXII., 
who  had  condemned  one  Berenger  Tulon  for 
saying  that  ecclesiastical  possessions  were 
unlawful  and  contrary  to  tho  example  of  Christ 
and  His  disciples.  For  this  William  of  Occam 
was  imprisoned  at  Avignon,  but  escaped  with 
one  of  his  companions  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  thence  to  Munich,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  ranked  high  among 
the  Schoolmen  as  a  logician,  and  was  engaged 
throughout  his  life  in  continual  ecclesiastical 
controversies.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned IHtputotio  inter  Cltriciatt  et  Mililim, 
Expoiilio  aurea  (containing  a  summary  of  hie 
Nominalist  views),  Dmhuiu  Octa  Queitionum 
dt  Potntatt  mm«i  Fmlijicu  (based  on  the  Sai- 
lentia  of  Peter  the  Lombard),  and  many  other 
controversial  works. 

Occasional  Prayers  and  Thanks- 
giving*.— Those  which  are  appointed  to  be 
read  on  special  occasions.     There  were  special 

Erayers  placed  at  the  end  of  the  medieval 
taniee,  and  also  special  masses  for  fine 
weather,  rain,  plague,  etc. ;  but  those  in  our 
Prayer  Book  are  mostly  original.  The 
prayers  for  rain  and  fine  weather  were  in- 
serted in  1649  at  the  end  of  tho  Communion  Ser- 
vice ;  but,  with  those  for  "  IntheTimeof  Dearth 
and  Famine,"  "  of  War  and  Tumults,"  and  "of 
any  Common  Plague,"  were  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  Litany  in  1652.  All  the  thanksgivings, 
with  the  exception  of  that  for  peace  at  home 
and  the  "  General  Thanksgiving,  were  written 
in  1604.  These,  with  the  prayers  for  Par- 
liament and  for  all  conditions  of  men,  were 
added  in  IS62,  and  they  were  all  then  placed 
in  their  present  position. 

Oehino  Bernardino. — An  Italian  Re- 
former who  was  born  at  Siena  in  1487.  He 
became  a  Franciscan,  and  afterwards  a  Capu. 
chin,  and  was  much  famed  for  his  preaching, 
which  was  very  earnest  and  eloquent.  He  went 
to  Naples,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Juan  Valdez  and  Peter  Martyr.  In  1538  he 
was  elected  General  of  his  Order.  In  1 640  he 
was  accused  of  heresy,  for  preaching  upon  jus- 
tification without  referring  to  indulgences,  etc. 
He  was  afterwards  summonod  to  Rome,  but 
(■scaped  to  Geneva,  where  he  preached  to  the 
Italian  Protestants.  He  was  at  first  strongly 
Calvinistic,  but  later  adopted  Socinian  views. 
In  1547  his  liberty  was  threatened,  but  he 
escaped  to  England,  where  he  remained  till  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary  obliged  him  to  leave 
and  go  to  Zurich.  Here  he  wrote  several  of 
his  books.' — On  the  Lord's  Supper;  scatechiam 


on  the  work  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
etc.,  which  contained  decidedly  or 
views,  and  he  was  banished.  Hi 
Cracow,  but  in  1664  had  to  leave  « 
of  the  decree  banishing  all  foreigi 
were  not  Catholics  from  Poland,  an 
on  the  way  to  Germany.  He  his 
garded  by  some  as  the  founder  of  Aj 
tarianism.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
which  is  considered  to  favour  p 
against  which  Bess  directed  his  Tn 

Among  Ochino's  other  works 
volumes  of  Italian  sermons  written 
first  went  to  Geneva ;  a  book  pool 
London  on  the  usurped  primacy  of  U 
of  Rome;  and  Italian  commentsriMon 

Octavo*.— The  octave  is  the  e$ 
after  any  principal  festival  of  lbs  ( 
The  custom  of  keeping  octaves  at  < 
from  the  Jews,  and  in  former  nms  i 
eight  days  were  observed.  Tis  (fats 
faces  for  Christmas,  Easter  sod  in 
Day  are  appointed  to  be  rent  smt 
after,  and  that  for  Whitsuntide  atuTi 
Sunday  falls  on  the  seventh  diy  nil 
preface  of  its  own.  The  first  two  dsyi  ( 
octaves    of    Easter   and   Wniwmarj 

Londinmtit,  published  in  1714,  tW  • 
church  of  St.  Dunstan  in  ths ffs* as. 
Communion  was  administered  diilf  « 
the  octaves  of  the  three  gnat  f*fai» 
the  days  of  octaves  in  the  Boss*  0 
(there  are  many  more  than  is  tbt  Aap 
are  kept  most  strictly,  and,  in «««* 
other  f easts  are  allowed  to  be  bpt  ™J 
within  an  octave.  In  the  AdjWO 
the  octave  of  the  dedication  of  i  «• 
frequently  kept.  The  octave  of  El**  ■ 
is  commonly  called  Low  ScttUT  [V* 

Odeithmmar,  Wnxua  Hon  & ' 
d.    1S7»],   Bishop  of  New  Ja«*>N 

learned  divine  of  the  America Ji" 
Church,  and  one  of  the  most  "»**J 
preachers.  His  sermons  have  bw**j 
in  England  as  well  as  in  his  own  Dssq 
he  won  much  love  from  ChnrdussH 
visits  to  the  Lambeth  Confer**  1 
sunny  sod  genial  manner. 

OdOi  Biirnamed  "  the  Severe,"  it* 

of  Canterbury,  was  born  in  East  A»f> 

ninth  century,  of  Danish  parents,  « 

Pagans.   They  gave  Odo  a  liberal  tfc 

and  allowed  nim   to  mil  with  the  0 

and  be  present  at  their  instruction 

any  fear  that  he  might  embrace  their : 

His  father,  on  finding  that  the  bur 

pressed  with  the  truths  of  Chriitisins; 

him  to  hold  any   further  interwss 

,   Christians;  but  Odo  had  the  courasa 

.    himself  among  the  catechumens,  sal 

|   sequence,   was    disinherited   by  a) 
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hia,  he  entered  the  service  of  a  Chris- 
bleman,  named  Aldhelm,  belonging  to 
irt  of  Edward  the  Elder,  who  was  so 
with  Odo's  natural  gifts  that  he  had 
lght  Latin  and  Greek,  and  when  sum- 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
,  he  was  baptised,  and  soon  after  took 
rders,  being  made  a  Sub-deacon,  an 
e  filled  so  well  that  he  received  Priest's 
before  the  age  prescribed  by  the  canons, 
ved  at  Court  and  became  Confessor  to 
Ton  Aldhelm,  who  took  him  with  him 
ourney  to  Rome,  and  on  his  death  he 
led  still  at  Court,  till,  in  924,  he  was 
ted  by  Athelstan,  who  had  succeeded 
"d,  to  the  bishopric  of  Sherborne.  It  is 
hat  Odo  served  in  a  campaign  under 
"d  before  taking  holy  orders,  and  after 
msecration  he  took  the  field  with 
tan  against  the  Danes  headed  by 
and  did  good  service  in  gaining  the 
Dean  Milman  says  of  him, "  In  him 
quering  Dane  and  the  stern  warrior 
I  with  the  imperious  Churchman."  He 
ide  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by 
L,  on  the  death  of  Wulfhelm,  and  he 
the  dignity  of  the  primacy  as  none 
ixn  had  done,  and  induced  Edmund  to 
•reral  laws  for  the  security  of  religion 
atenance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
pdom.  During  the  reign  of  Edred 
*-b  a  great  dispute  between  Odo  and 
y  concerning  the  Real  Presence  of  the 
d  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist — a 
^hich  the  Archbishop  is  said  to  have 
cl  by  means  of  a  miracle.  It  was  at 
gration  of  Odo  that  Duns  tan  committed 
"^-ge  on  the  royal  authority  at  the 
>o  of  King  Edwy.  It  is  certain  that 
*<lo  made  Edwy  separate  from  Elgiva, 
&  is  no  proof  that  he  was  the  author 
s-uelties  afterwards  practised  on  her. 
^i  the  same  year.  He  did  much 
tie  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
church  of  St.  Augustine  at  Canter- 

L^Unpadius,  Joannes  [a  translation 
r^rman  name  Johann  Hausschein]. — A 
>f  Germany  who  united  with  Zwingli 
rork  for  the  Reformation  of  Switzer- 
He  was  born  at  Weinsberg,  1482,  and 
the  end  of  1531,  at  Basel.  He  was  in- 
for  the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  and 
I  law  at  Heidelberg  and  Bologna, 
un^  to  Heidelberg  he  took  up  the  study 
^°8T»  to  perfect  himself  in  which  he 
ed  some  advantageous  posts  which  he 
sld  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Elector 
oe  and  preacher  at  Weinsberg.  In  1515 
i*  induced  by  Capito,  afterwards  the 
ner  of  8trassburg,  to  become  Preacher 
sel,  and  here  he  assisted  Erasmus 
)  composition  of  his  Annotations  on 
w  Testament ,  of  which  CEcolampadius 
published  the  second  edition.    In  1516 


he  became  Preacher  of  Augsburg,  but  after  a 
short  chaplaincy  to  Franz  von  Sickingen  he 
returned  to  Basel  in  1522,  and  his  chief  work 
was  carried  out  between  this  year  and  that  of 
his  death.  He  supported  Zwingli  at  the 
Marburg  Conference  in  the  dispute  with 
Luther  concerning  the  Eucharist,  having  pre- 
viously published  a  treatise  in  1525  setting 
forth  his  opinions  in  the  matter.  He  was 
also  employed  to  carry  on  disputes  with 
Roman  Catholics  on  theology.  In  preaching  at 
Basel  he  had  denounced  the  fallacies  of  many 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  had 
thereby  made  himself  hated  by  Roman 
Catholics ;  he  also  held  controversies  with  the 
Anabaptists.  His  chief  works  were  commen- 
taries on  the  Bible,  and  treatises  Be  Ritu  Pas- 
chali  and  Quod  turn  tit  onerota  Christiani* 
Confetaio.  His  views  on  the  Eucharist  were 
modified  in  later  years.  At  one  time  he  did 
not  rise  above  the  "  memorial "  view,  but  he 
afterwards  emphatically  declared  the  Sacra- 
ment a  means  of  grace. 

CEconomi. — Stewards  of  church  revenues, 
chosen  by  the  clergy  of  each  diocese  out  of 
their  own  number.  Originally  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  income  of  the  Church,  both  among 
the  clergy  and  among  the  poor,  was  entrusted 
to  the  bishop,  who  commonly  associated  his 
archdeacon  with  him  in  the  work.  But,  as 
time  went  on,  not  only  did  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  increase,  but  also  the  number  of 
converts,  and  with  them  came  further  demands 
upon  the  bishop's  time,  and  more  frequent 
calls  for  the  discharge  of  the  spiritual  func- 
tions of  his  office.  It  was,  consequently, 
deemed  convenient  to  relieve  him  of  the  care 
of  diocesan  revenue  by  the  appointment  of 
the  ceconomi. 

(Ecumenical  Council  [Or.  oikoumene, 
"  the  world  "1  —  One  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  Church ;  as  distinguished,  there- 
fore, from  a  diocesan  or  provincial  synod. 
[Councils.] 

Oehler,  Oustav  Fribdrich. — An  eminent 
German  theologian  of  the  orthodox  school  of 
Delitzsch  [b.  1812,  d.  1872].  A  translation  of 
his  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  is  published 
by  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  in  2  vols., 
and  is  valuable  both  for  its  depth  of  piety  and 
also  for  its  good  Hobrew  scholarship. 

Oetinger,  Friedrich  Christopher  [b. 
1 702,  d.  1752].— A  German  theological  writer  of 
the  Mystical  school.  His  position  in  German 
theology  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Hutchin- 
sonians  with  respect  to  the  English  Deists. 
He  endeavoured  to  meet  the  Rationalism  and 
Materialism  of  his  country  by  philological 
investigations,  by  means  of  which  he  con- 
structed a  system  of  philosophy  which  was  to 
unite  subject  and  object,  matter  and  spirit, 
in  the  living  Christ.  Much  of  his  doctrine 
was  derived  from  Swedenborg.  His  writings 
were    voluminous  and    not    without    effect. 
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The  Pietists  [q.v.]  set  a  large  value  upon 
them  on  account  of  the  careful  spirit  of  in- 
vestigation and  industry  which  they  display. 
For  though  his  mind  was  inclined  to  every- 
thing fanciful  and  mysterious,  yet  he  was 
learned,  and,  moreover,  practical  and  full  of 
good  sense;  above  all,  he  was  earnest  and 
pious,  and  the  people  of  Berlin  recognised  in 
him  a  genuine  desire  to  give  the  mysteries  of 
God  a  bearing  on  their  daily  life. 

Offertorium. — A  book  containing  the 
offertory  sentences  sung  at  Holy  Communion. 

Offertory. — [1]  The  sentences  said  by 
the  priest  during  the  Communion  while  the 
offerings  of  the  people  are  being  collected. 
They  all  speak  of  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  Church  and  relieving  the  poor.  The  cus- 
tom of  making  oblations  at  the  Communion 
is  Apostolic  [1  Cor.  xvi.  2],  and  is  referred  to 
by  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian,  thereby 
proving  that  it  was  in  use  in  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  offertory  sentences  were  sung  in 
the  choir  before  the  Reformation.  Chaucer's 
Pardoner  was  especially  successful  in  singing 
an  offertory  ("  Prologue"),  and  in  Marbecke's 
Prayer  Book  with  music  the  offertory  sen- 
tences are  set  to  varied  music  But  the  rubric 
as  it  stands  in  the  Prayer  Book  directs  that 
the  sentences  are  to  be  said  by  the  priest.  In 
some  churches  the  attempt  is  made  to  com- 
bine this  old  custom  with  the  rubric  by  the 
priest  first  saying  the  sentence,  and  being 
followed  by  the  choir  responding  it  musically. 
[2]  The  oblation  of  bread  and  wine  placed 
upon  the  Lord's  Table  along  with  the  offer- 
ings made  by  the  congregation.  The  rubric 
of  the  Prayer  Book  directs  *4  When  there  is  a 
Communion  the  Priest  shall  then  place  upon 
the  Table  so  much  Bread  and  Wine  as  he  shall 
think  sufficient.''  The  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Church  is  thus  expressed  by  Bossuet :  "  The 
Church  does  really  offer  bread  and  wine,  but 
not  absolutely  and  in  themselves ;  for  in  the 
New  Covenant  no  oblation  is  made  of  lifeless 
things :  indeed  no  oblation  is  made  other  than 
Jesus  Christ ;  wherefore  the  bread  and  wine 
are  offered  that  He  may  make  them  His  Body 
and  Blood "  [Explicatiott  desPriere*  de  la  if  esse j. 
All  the  ancient  Liturgies  contain  an  oblation 
of  the  bread  and  wine  [see  Hammond's 
Ancient  Liturgies.  Clarendon  Press],  but  the 
five  prayers  in  the  Roman  Missal  are  of  recent 
date.     [Oblations.] 

Office. — The  term  in  its  ecclesiastical  sense 
is  applied  to  a  devotional  form  of  service  not 
in  the  Prayer  Book.  Such  as,  for  example, 
that  used  at  the  consecration  of  a  church. 

Office,  Congregation  op  the  Holy. — 
That  department  of  the  Papal  Government 
which  is  charged  with  the  government  of 
the  Inquisition  [q.v.]. 

Officers   Ecclesiastical.— The  term 

pometimes  applied  to    the    three    orders  of 
ministers  in  the  Anglican  Church — bishops, 


priests,  and  deacons.  And  as  offica 
under  authority,  so  we  are  taught 
derive  their  authority  direct  in 
Himself.  It  is  sometimes  applied 
ferior  sense  to  those  who  handle  the 
affairs  of  the  Church — such  as  churc 


. — It  is  certain  that  blessi 
for  holy  uses  is  very  ancient.  St 
[Epistle  70,  edit.  Panel]  says  thi 
used  in  the  solemn  administration 
ism  was  blessed  on  the  same 
which  the  Eucharist  was  consecr 
Basil  the  Great,  in  his  Treatise  of 
Spirit,  c.  27,  speaks  of  the  blesrin 
and  the  baptismal  water  as  a  praeti 
lished  in  the  Apostolical  times; 
Optatus  of  Mileois  [67  uOf  Schifin"]. 
that  the  oil  consecrated  in  the  chura 
name  of  Christ  was  for  that  ream 
chrisnu  In  the  four  first  centuries,  m 
appears  that  this  solemnity  was  nut  I 
any  particular  day ;  and  the  Com 
Toledo,  in  the  canon  already  quoted,  en 
says  the  bishops  might  perform  if 
they  pleased ;  adding  thai  etch  pari 
church  in  the  diocese  was  to  lend  a  den 
sub-deacon  to  the  bishop  for  what  c 
they  were  to  use  at  the  approaching  fa 
i.e.  at  the  solemn  administratioD  of  b 
on  Easter  Eve.  But  the  presort  practi 
the  Roman  Church  is  to  bless  the  hoi 
once  a  year,  and  that  on  Maundy  TJ« 
The  oils  are  immediately  distributed  t 
pastors  and  used  till  the  return  of  thesssi 
The  consecration  of  the  holy  oili  coi 
in  three  solemn  consecration*  or  fa™1* 
dictions:  the  first  was  that  of  the  Odf*** 
employed  in  the  sacrament  of  Extra*  I* 
the  second,  of  the  chrism,  used ^^ 
confirmation,  at  the  consecration  J*1 
churches,  and  kings ;  the  third,  of  the  < 
the  Catechumen*,  so  called  because  eg 
on  the  candidates  for  baptism  before  ni 
brought  to  the  sacred  font,  which  »*■ 
at  the  coronation  of  sovereign  prince*  * 
other  occasions.  This  has  been  *1**»V 
on  as  an  episcopal  function,  and  the  U 
of  Toledo,  in  400,  Can.  xx.,expW^ 
priests  to  perform  this  ceremony  * 
peculiar  to  the  bishops.    [AxonrnT*J 

Olaf,  St.,  or  Olaf  HartW**! 

the  most  noted  of  the  early  ^°^2S 
was  born  in  995.  He  was  deecew" 
the  ancient  royal  line,  but  w»»  e*J 
exile  as  a  Christian.  He  was  one  on" 
ings,  and  made  his  name  feared  tu*j 
the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden* 
fiercely  against  Canute.  In  1015 hi" 
home,  and,  making  good  his  cilia* 
the  crown  from  the  hands  of  Eric  sj 
Jarl.  He  at  once  turned  his  itts 
evangelising  his  country,  and,  gtifcv 
gether  a  band  of  followers,  pat  an  m 
rule  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes  inNort 
became  overking.    When  he  hid  MS 
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he  sent  to  England  for  some  mission- 
t  whose  head  was  Bishop  Grimkil. 
asures  he  took  for  the  conversion  of 
le  were  very  severe ;  he  made  frequent 
s  through  his  kingdom  accompanied 
bishop,  who  on  account  of  the  shape 
nitre  was  called  "  the  horned  man," 
mmoning  the  Things,  as  the  Swedish 
a  were  called,  he  read  to  them  the 
lforcing  Christianity,  and  all  who  re- 
;>  comply  were  threatened  with  death, 

property,  or  maiming  of  the  body, 
g  that  the  heathen  sacrifices  were 
?  offered  in  the  Drontheim  district,  he 
fleet  of  five  vessel*  and  three  hundred 
ad,  surprising  the  offenders  in  the 
of  the  night,  slew  their  leader  and 

their  property  among  his  followers, 
a  forced  them  to  allow  several  churches 
ilt  and  several  clergy  to  settle  among 
Olaf  then,  accompanied  by  another 
Sigurd,  went  against  a  powerful  chief 
rvidbrand,  who  hearing  of  his  arrival 
•gpether  from  far  and  wide  the  pea- 
3   resist  these  encroachments  on  the 

zfaith.  They  repaired  to  Breeden, 
Laf  and  Sigurd  were  busy  establishing 
and  a  battle  was  fought  in  which 
d's  son  was  taken  prisoner  by  Olaf. 
fcken  decided  to  summon  a  Thing  to 
'iiether  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
±£iing,  and  having  by  chosen  signs 
X-at  Thor  was  powerless  to  defend  his 
»  Gudbrand  was  forced  to  acknow- 
^  Christian  God,  and  forthwith  he 
veaent  were  baptised  ;  Olaf  sent  them 
*"*gy,  and  Gudbrand  himself  built  a 

"iXhese  scenes  were  constantly  enacted 
*wit  parts,  and  Olaf  even  extended  his 
Greenland,  the  Orkney  Islands,  and 
lie  set  a  good  example  to  Ids  sub- 
iiis  own  observance  of  the  ordinances 
ion,  going  every  morning  to  hear 
Hid  then  to  the  Thing  to  decide  all 

of   religion,   together  with    Bishop 

^nd  other  learned  clergy.     But  when 

^ith  opposition  the  means  used  were 

&s  so  cruel  that  many  fled  to  Canute 

In  1028  the  Danish  King  entered 

large  army,  most  of  Olaf's  people 
txim,  and  he  fled  to  Russia,  where  he 
txished  with  an  army  of  4,000  men, 
txich  he  returned;  but  was  slain  at 
^d  on  July  2Uth,  1030.  Soon,  how- 
^action  set  in,  partly  because  the  people 

their  ruler,  Canute's  son,  and  also 

it    was    said    that    miracles    were 

t  at  the  place  where  Olaf  had  been 

bo  the  people  assembled  in  1031  and 
y  was  buried  with  great  state  in  the 
Jem  Cathedral.  The  fame  of  the 
*  reached  far  and  wide,  pilgrims  came 
U  parts  of  Scandinavia,  and  a  book, 
i  in  the  twelfth  century,  on  his  death 
fades,  served  to  increase  his  fame.  Ho 
nsidered  a  saint,  and  though  he  was  not 


canonised  in  the  usual  way,  Home  never 
denied  his  saintship,  and  he  became  the  patron 
saint  of  Norway.  In  1847  the  order  of  Olaf 
was  created  by  King  Oscar  I.  of  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

Old  Catholics.— The  Old  Catholic  move- 
ment arose  out  of  the  dissatisfaction  caused 
by  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870. 
Symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  and  a  desire  for 
reforms  had    appeared    from    time  to  time 
within  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  had  been 
sternly  repressed  by  the  ruling  powers.    This 
dissatisfaction,  however,  developed  into  open 
rebellion  when  it  was  sought  to  enforce  sub- 
mission to  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility. 
The  opposition  to  this  dogma  was  specially 
strong  throughout  Germany,  where  over  forty 
University  professors,  headed  by  Dr.  Dollinger, 
the  learned  Professor  of  Theology  at  Munich, 
and  Professor  Friedrich,  issued  a  joint  declara- 
tion against  it.      In  April,  1871,  Professors 
Dollinger  and  Friedrich  were  excommunicated 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Munich  for  their  refusal 
to  submit.    Dr.  Dollinger's  answer  was  "  As 
a  Christian,  as  a  theologian,  as  an  historian, 
as  a  citizen,  I  cannot  accept  this  doctrine." 
In  September,  1871,  the  first  congress  of  the 
Old  Catholics  was  held  at  Munich,  when  the 
decrees  were  again  denounced,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  organise  congregations 
throughout  Germany  and  Switzerland.     They 
took  the  name  of  Old  Catholics,  to  signify  that 
they  held  fast  to  the  Catholic  faith  as  it  had 
been  handed  down  from  the  earliest  Christian 
times,  before  it  had  been  corrupted  by  the 
new  doctrines  imposed  by  the  Papal  power. 
At  starting,  the  movement  mot  with  enthusi- 
astic support,  and  its  prospects  seemed  most 
encouraging.     It  became   necessary  to  pro- 
vide an   episcopate,  and   this  was  obtained 
from  the  Old  Catholic,  or  Jansenist  Church 
of  Holland.     On  Aug.  11th,  1873,  Dr.  Joseph 
Hubert  Reinkens  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Deventer  as  the  first  Old  Catholic  Bishop  for 
Germany.    Dr.  Reinkens  had  been  suspended 
from  his  Professorship  at  Nuremburg,  and  sub- 
sequently excommunicated  for  his  opposition 
to  Papal  Infallibility.    The  movement  was 
now  organised  as  an  independent  branch  of 
the  Church.     Difficulties  of  a  serious  character 
began  to  arise  when  the  work  of  revising  the 
service  books  was  taken  in  hand.      Many 
were  very  jealous  of  any  material  changes 
being  made,  others  were  anxious  for  a  very 
thorough  revision.    The  result  was  that  many 
adherents  reverted  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  chief  alterations  adopted  were — the  trans- 
lation of  the  Mass  into  the  language  of  the 
country,   the  omission  of  the  Invocation  of 
Saints,  and  a  great  reduction  in  the  number 
of  saints'  days.     In  order  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  Old  Catholics  in  their  opposition 
to  Rome,   Dr.   Dollinger  arranged  Reunion 
Conferences  to  be  held  at  Bonn  in  1874  and 
1875.    Divines  from  Germany,  Switzerland, 
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France,  Denmark,  Russia,  Greece,  England, 
and  America  attended.  Among  those  who 
came  from  England  were  Dr.  Harold  Browne, 
Bishop  of  Winchester ;  Canon  Liddon,  of  St. 
Paul's ;  and  Dean  Howson,  of  Chester.  From 
America  came,  among  others,  the  Bishop  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  Dr.  Nevin,  American  Chap- 
lain at  Rome.  The  questions  which  divided 
these  branches  of  the  Church  were  discussed, 
and  formulae  of  agreement  were  adopted  by 
the  Conference.  These  formula,  however, 
were  not  received  with  favour  either  by  the 
Eastern  Church  or  by  the  Church  of  England. 
Dr.  Pusey,  in  particular,  expressed  his  dis- 
approval of  them.  The  question,  however, 
which  caused  the  greatest  trouble  to  the  Old 
Catholic  community  was  tho  celibacy  of  the 
clergy ;  great  differences  of  opinion  prevailed 
on  the  subject.  Finally,  at  a  Synod  held  in 
1878  at  Bonn,  it  was  decreed  that  the  Old 
Catholic  clergy  were  free  to  marry.  This 
was  followed  immediately  by  the  withdrawal 
from  active  co-operation  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  leaders,  including  Dr.  Dollinger  him- 
self. Bishop  Rcinken8,  although  he  dis- 
approved of  the  decree,  still  retained  his  post 
as  bishop.  A  great  reduction  also  took  place 
in  the  number  of  adherents,  several  congre- 
gations resigning  in  a  body.  The  Old  Catholics 
in  Bavaria  cut  themselves  off  from  all  com- 
munion with  the  Church  under  the  rule  of 
Bishop  Reinkcns.  In  the  last  few  years  some 
of  the  lost  ground  has  been  regained,  but  the 
numbers  on  the  whole  remain  very  nearly 
stationary.  At  tho  present  time  there  are 
computed  to  be  about  70,000  in  Germany  and 
80,000  in  Switzerland.  In  Baden  greater  pro- 
gress has  been  made  than  in  other  parts  of 
Germany;  thus,  in  1873  there  were  2,286  heads 
of  households  who  registered  themselves  as 
Old  Catholics,  and  in  1884  there  were  7,118. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  doubtless  many 
adherents  who  have  not  ventured  to  risk 
persecution  from  Ultramontanes  by  openly 
registering  themselves  as  Old  Catholics.  The 
Government,  too,  is  by  no  means  friendly  to 
the  community. 

In  Switzerland  the  first  meeting  of  Old 
Catholics  was  held  at  Solothurn  in  1871 ;  but 
it  was  not  till  1876  that  Dr.  Herzog  was 
consecrated  as  their  first  Bishop  by  Bishop 
Reinkons.  At  tbe  outset  rapid  progress  was 
made ;  but,  among  other  causes,  the  question 
of  clerical  celibacy  caused  the  loss  of  " thous- 
ands/' as  Bi&hop  Herzog  testifies.  There 
was  less  difficulty,  however,  in  revising  the 
ritual  and  services  of  the  Church  here  than  in 
Germany.  A  yearly  synod  of  clergy  and 
laity  has  been  established,  and  in  the  Univer- 
sity at  Berne  an  Old  Catholic  Faculty  of 
Theology  was  instituted  in  1874. 

Old  Catholicism  has  established  itself  in 
every  Roman  Catholic  country  except  Belgium, 
but  at  present  only  to  a  small  extent.  Thus  the 
movement,  although  not  answering  tho  ex- 
pectations that  were  first  formed  of  it,  yet  | 


has    surmounted    its    early  difficafc 
steadily  wnimta™  itself. 

Oldcastle,  Sib   John,  more 
known    as    Lord    Cohham,   which 
assumed  on  his  marriage  with  the* 
and  heiress  of  that  nobleman,  was  hm 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
once  an  author,  wit,  warrior,  and  sa 
and,  although  little  or  nothing  u 
his  early  life,  is  supposed  to  hare  kr 
the  bosom  friends  and  wild  oonw 

"  Madcap    Harry,"    afterwards   

Many  believe  that  he  is  the  K 
Shakespeare.  Be  that  as  it  maun 
very  intimate  with  the  young  P  ^ 
whatever  his  youthful  excesses 
been,  like  his  royal  comrade  he  hib 
them  in  later  life. 

In  1407,  in  conjunction  with  tsfi 
Burgundy,  he  raised  the  siege 
having  received  the  command  as  t^_ 
his  services  to  Henry  IV.  Abocw 
he  met  with  the  writings  of  Wici^,. 
took  a  firm  hold  upon  his  intelle»^~ 
not  know  how  soon  he  declared  kai* 
opinions ;  but  after  the  death  of  tJn 
Salisbury,  the  leader  of  the  Lollanda; 
killed  during  a  revolt  against  the  Ajj 
vacant  place  was  offered  to  him  as  theg 
warrior  of  the  day.  He  accepted  ij 
generously  threw  open  his  castle  d  On 
in  Kent,  to  this  persecuted  sect,  who  ja 
their  base  of  operations.  Henry  IV.,  ww 
by  a  turbulent  reign,  died  without  ittssq 
to  confront  him;  but  his  son,  after  tryii 
convert  him  to  no  purpose,  was  sm 
perated  by  his  obstinacy  that  he  gate  fan 
to  the  clergy.  The  unfortunate  nobis 
was  besieged  in  his  own  castle,  and  dnj 
off  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Befanl 
however,  he  managed  to  escape  to  W^ 
Soon  news  was  brought  to  the  King  ■■ 
had  collected  together  twenty  thousand! 
in  St.  Giles's  Fields,  and  had  formed  a  J 
destroy  the  royal  family  and  meet  * 
**  spiritual  and  temporal  lords."  J**^ 
was  probably  false,  for  the  KingJMJfj 
prised  a  handful  of  men  at  a  pray**** 
Many  of  these  were  destroyed  ty*J* 
troops,  while  the  others  were  torwwl 
they  confessed  a  plot,  and  pointed  oat  Usi 
as  the  ringleader.  The  Kin*  belierg* 
1 ,000  marks  upon  his  head,  and  *J 
mission  of  taxes  to  any  borough  whk**" 
betray  him. 

After  escaping  detection  for  foatj 
which  were  blackened  by  the  ***"■] 
thirty -nine  prominent  Lollards,  OloVaoj 
self  was  at  last  captured  in  the  y**l 
His  old  comrade  had  no  mercy  fc*  ""j 
after  a  mock  trial,  in  which  he  w* 
recant,  he  was  suspended  from  a  8*"JJ 
chains,  and  there  burnt  by  a  slow  first* 
beneath  him,  while  a  mob  of  jeering  f 
surrounded  him,  to  prevent  any  expfl"* 
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multitude  reaching  the 
itter  his  last  moments  of 
le  end  of  this  great  man. 
es  of  the  Lollards  were 
r  years  they  were  little 

name. 

talents  were  considerable, 
g  Twelve  Conclusion*  Ad- 
sament    of  England.      He 

and  martyr  among  the 

nt  of  the  Russian  Church 
;  she  was  of  humble  birth, 
rand  Duke  of  Kieff.  She 
411  during  the  minority  of 
In  955  she  visited  Con- 
he  embraced  Christianity, 
f  the  Patriarch  Theophi- 
ier  sponsor  the  Emperor 
he  received  the  name  of 
3turn  to  Kieff  she  endea- 
»r  son  to  her  new  religion, 
i;  but  her  teaching  bore 
e  mind  of  her  grandson 

brmann,  one  of  the  most 
Biblical  commentators, 
oho  in  Holstein  in  1796. 
y  at  Kiel  and  Berlin,  be- 
lt at  the  latter  University 
lary  Professor  at  Konigs- 
rdinary  Professor  in  1827. 
.  a  call  to  the  Theological 
langen,  where  he  died  of 

entary  on  the  New  Testa- 
;  uncompleted,  marked  a 
istical  literature.  It  is 
e  w;iy  in  which  he  enters 
his  subject,  paying  careful 
immatical  exposition,  but 
tying  open  to  the  reader 
•  of  the  text,  showing  its 
id  far-reaching  bearings, 
rnpleted  by  his  disciple 
/iesinger,  and  was  trans- 
it Edinburgh  for  Clark's 
Library.  Olshausen  also 
the  genuineness  of  the 
w  Testament,  and  before 
work,  put  out  two  books 
s  as  to  the  right  way  of 
es. 

rd  which,  in  its  proper 
gn  or  indication  of  some 
lly  of  an  alarming  nature, 
was  very  general  among 
nans  ;  the  Scandinavians, 
ps,  and  ancient  Britons 
ith  this  superstition;  in- 
were  so.  Amongst  the 
lar,  the  observation  of 
is  rite,  without  which  no 
jrtaken,  or  contract  made, 
lied  auspices,  from  avis,  •*  a 


bird,"  and  specio,  "  to  look,"  because  they  were 
based  on  the  observation  of  the  flight  or  other 
actions  of  birds.  Priests,  called  augurs,  were 
regularly  maintained  for  these  predictions. 
[Divination.]  There  are  numerous  instances 
in  history  of  events  looked  on  at  the  time  as 
good  or  bad  omens,  not  only  amongst  the 
Romans,  but  also  in  our  own  and  other 
countries.  Archbishop  Laud  was  a  believer 
in  omens  ;  in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace 
is  preserved  a  piece  of  glass  on  which  Laud 
wrote  with  a  diamond  recording  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  church  by  lightning,  and  speaking  of  it 
as  a  sad  omen.  The  Rev.  A.  M.  Toplady  [q.v.], 
also  a  believer,  thus  writes : — "  Though  it  be 
true  that  all  omens  are  not  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, and  though  they  should  never  be  so  re- 
garded as  to  shook  our  fortitude,  or  diminish 
our  confidence  in  God,  still  they  are  not  to  be 
constantly  despised.  Small  incidents  have 
sometimes  been  prelusive  to  great  events,  nor 
is  there  any  superstition  in  noticing  these 
apparent  prognostications,  though  there  may 
be  much  superstition  in  being  either  too  in- 
discriminately or  too  deeply  swayed  by  them/' 

Onderdonk,  Henry  TJsti  [b.  1789,  d. 
18581. — An  American  bishop.  He  was  edu- 
cated as  a  doctor,  but  afterwards  went  into  the 
ministry,  became  Assistant  Bishop  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1827  succeeded  Bishop  White 
in  the  See.  He  was  the  author  of  Episcopacy 
Examined  and  Re-Examined,  and  of  some 
hymns  which  he  contributed  to  the  Hymn- 
book  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
America,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
pilers. 

Onkelos. — The  author  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Targums,  or  Chaldee  translations 
of  the  Old  Testament.  According  to  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  he  was  contemporary 
with  Gamaliel,  and  from  the  purity  of  his 
Chaldee,  which  greatly  resembles  that  of 
Ezra  and  Daniel,  may  have  been  a  native  of 
Babylon.  It  was  the  first  work  of  its  kind, 
and  keeps  very  closely  to  the  original,  except 
in  the  case  of  anthropomorphisms  or  anthro- 
popathies  which  might  appear  derogatory  to 
God.  This  Targum  has  frequently  been  pub- 
lished, as  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglots,  Buxtorf  s 
Hebrew  Bible,  etc.,  but  a  critical  edition  has 
never  been  attempted. 

Oosterzee,  Jan  Yakob  van. — One  of 
the  greatest  theologians  of  his  day,  of  the 
Dutch  Evangelical  School.  He  was  born  at 
Rotterdam  in  1817.  He  studied  at  Utrecht, 
and  became,  in  1840,  Pastor  of  Kommes-Bin- 
nendijk,  and  four  years  after  of  Rotterdam. 
In  1862  he  was  called  to  Utrecht  University, 
where  he  lectured  first  on  theology  and  homi- 
letics,  and  afterwards  on  doctrinal  history  and 
the  philosophy  of  religion.  He  died  at  Wies- 
baden in  1882.  Oosterzee's  Life  of  Christ, 
Christology,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament, 
Dogmatics,  Year  of  Salvation,  Moses,  and 
Practical  Theology,  have  all  been  translated 
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into  English.  He  also  contributed  St.  Luke, 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  St.  James  to  Lange's 
Commentaries. 

Ophites. — An  obscure  sect,  first  heard  of 
in  Egypt  in  tho  second  century.  Origen 
denies  that  they  were  Christians,  and  although 
they  professed  to  have  received  their  philo- 
sophy from  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 
their  views  were  to  tho  highest  degree  heret- 
ical. Their  name  [from  ophis,  «*  a  serpent "] 
was  given  them  on  account  of  the  honour 
they  gave  to  the  serpent  who  tempted  Eve, 
and  was  therefore  the  cause,  they  argued, 
of  the  world's  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  They  maintained  that  Jesus 
and  Christ  were  two  distinct  persons  — 
Jesus,  who  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
Christ,  tho  serpent,  whoso  spirit  was  after- 
wards caused  to  descend  upon  Jesus.  Their 
deity  they  mimed  Jaldaboath,  who,  after  he 
had  created  man,  was  jealous  of  his  per- 
fection, so  gave  him  a  strict  command,  and 
then  sent  the  serpent  to  persuade  man  to  break 
it.  Accounts  of  them  and  their  extraordin- 
arily profane  creed  are  given  in  tho  writings 
of  several  early  Christian  writers,  and  in  the 
code  formed  by  the  Emperor  Justiuian  there 
are  some  laws  against  them.  Another  name 
for  the  sect  is  SSerpentinians. 

Optatns,  St.,  Bishop  of  Milevnm,  lived 
in  the  fourth  century.  He  was  an  African, 
and  was  brought  up  as  a  heathen,  but  was 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  became  a  noted 
champion  of  the  Church.  Ho  was  mado 
Bishop  of  Milevum,  in  Numidia,  and  was  one 
of  the  oppose rs  of  the  Donatists,  writing,  about 
370,  six  books  against  Parmenian,  tho  Donat- 
ist  Bishop  of  Carthage,  to  which  Pope  Siricius 
added  a  seventh  in  385.  Little  is  known 
of  the  life  of  St.  Optatus,  but  he  is  mentioned 
in  terms  of  high  praise  by  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Jerome,  and  Fulgentius.  His  book  was  edited 
by  Du  Pin  in  1700  with  the  different  readings 
from  several  editions,  notes,  and  a  life  of  the 
author.  The  saint  is  supposed  to  have  died 
subsequently  to  384,  and  is  commemorated  in 
the  Roman  Martyrology  on  June  4th. 

Optimism.— This  theory,  although  it  ex- 
ists toa  great  extent  in  most  books  on  Christian 
philosophy,  was  first  designated  by  the  name 
44  optimism  "  to  describe  the  teaching  of  Leibnitz 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  chief  point  is 
that  the  world  as  it  is,  is  as  good  as  it  possibly 
can  be,  seeing  that  God  is  a  perfect  Being, 
and  that  therefore  His  creations  must  be  to  a 
certain  extent  perfect  too.  But  there  aro 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  theory.  If  God 
wished  the  world  and  mankind  to  be  abso- 
lutely perfect,  why  does  He  not  make  them 
so  ?  This  is  a  question  which  has  been 
eagerly  asked  age  after  age,  and  no  answer 
is  forthcoming  which  settles  it.  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man  sums,  up  the  Optimist  theory  in  that 
famous  line  in  the  first  book,  "Whatever  is  is 


right ;  *'  but  in  the  face  of  the  sorrow  nd  m 
which  we  are  compelled  to  witness,  wt  fat* 
that  an  epigram  like  Pope's  does  not  sfib 
the  question.  Epigrams  take  hold  of  tb 
memory,  but  they  do  not  convince.  Pajial 
Buffering,  indeed,  can  be  shown  in  manrcM 
to  result  in  good,  and  to  conduce  to  It 
general  welfare  of  man,  but  the  cmamm 
pronounces  sin  essentially  erii  The  Scrip, 
ture  points  to  a  true  Optimism  when  it  pokb  | 
to  a  world  to  come  where  there  ahall  be  Mi 
more  curse,"  and  where  God  "ihilliflj 
away  all  tears.'* 

Option  [from  the  Lat.  opt  are, "  to  okoMf) 
is  the  right  enabling  ecclesiastics  to  cksi  j 
certain  benefices.  Thus,  when  any  of  the  fall 
prebends  fall  vacant,  the  prebendarrofltsj 
age  may,  if  he  likes,  take  it  by  option  iMBslj 
of  his  own.  Formerly  an  archbishop,  aAtf  j 
confirming  a  bishop,  had  the  option  of  ftjk  j 
pointing  an  incumbent  to  the  next  beielsj 
which  fell  vacant  belonging  to  the  See;  iM 
options  were  only  binding  on  the  bisYm 
themselves  who  granted  them,  and  sal  «j 
their  successors.  The  law  was  done  twj  ws\] 
by  Sec.  42  of  3  and  4  Victoria,  cap.  Ill 

Opus  operatum[4HheworkwiwjgkHH 
A  term  used  to  denote  the  nature  of  the  pff  f 
of  the  Sacraments  as  opposed  to  0pm 
antis  [**  the  work  of  the  worker  "].    TW 
expresses  the  doctrine  of  some  extant! 
testants,   that   the  Sacraments  ire  wi 
signs  of   faith   in   obedience  to  oar 
injunctions,  and  that  they  assiat  the sail 
its    approach    to    God,   though  the 
of  the  work  rests  with  the  mdii 
makes  use  of   the  Sacrament    The 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  of 
on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  the 
are    the    instruments    through  ▼^■J 
bestows  His  grace  and  power  on  then 
and  that  through  them  such  grace  M 
bestowed,  so  long  as  there  is  faith  and < 
with  God's  will.    The  absence  of  fM»»l 
only  barrier,  and  only  in  so  far  a*  the  i 
has  this   faith   is  there  the  queries 
operantis.     The  term  was  employed 
Council  of  Trent,  and  much  used  in  thi. 
Ages  in  controversy  on  this  point 

Oracle,  among   the  heathen*, 
answer  which  the  gods  were  tuppo««*J 
to  those  who  consulted  them  upon  u 
of  importance.      It  is  also  used  for 
who  was  thought  to  give  the  answer,**' 
the  place  where  the  answer  was  p**\ 
origin  of    oracles    is    attributed  to 
where  the  principal  oracles  were  tho*  i 
Theban  Jupiter,  Hercules,  Bfinena,  1 
Apollo,  and  Mars,  and  especially  of  Lat»* ' 
Greece,  the  oldest  oracle  was  that  of  fr~ 
Dodona,botthe  most  famous  was  thatofJ 
at  Delphi ;  there  were  many  others,  W 
repute.    The  responses  of  oracles  wsw  I 
in  various  ways :  at  Dodona  they '     a 
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an  oak ;  at  Delphi  the  priestess 
swers  in  hexameter  verse;  at 
ae  desert  of  Libya,  the  priests 
hem.  In  other  places,  the 
given  in  such  ambiguous  terms 
itted  of  altogether  contradictory 
3 ;  sometimes  they  came  in  the 
ter;  and  sometimes  dice  with 
icters  engraved  on  them  wore 
lots,  and  these  characters  were 
ed-  from  an  explanatory  table, 
ns,  etc.,  were  also  supposed  to 

I  of  the  gods.     The  Romans,  al- 
believed  in  oracles,  had   none 

d  of  their  own,  but  usually  con- 
f  Greece. 

n  have  been  much  divided  as  to 
hese  oracles  ;  some  suppose  that 
invention  of  priests,  others  con- 
?re  was  a  supernatural  agency 
:he  business.     There  are  several 

leading  to  the  former  hypo- 
is  the  gloomy  solemnity  with 
f  them  were  delivered  in  subter- 
is,  the  numerous  and  disagree- 
es  enjoined,  as  sleeping  in  the 
*,  and  expensive  sacrifices,  the 
nests,  speaking  images,  vocal 
look  very  much  like  the  con- 
rtf  ul  priests  to  disguise  their  vil- 
the  other  hand,  if  we  may  credit 
yf  ancient  writers,  both  among 
Christians,  this  hypothesis  will 
it   for  many   of  the  instances 

and  since  it  cannot  be  proved 
.bio  or  unscriptural,  it  seems  at 
that  God  might  sometimes  per- 
>urso  with  spirits,  overruling,  in 
,nd  every  other  circumstance  to 

the  cessation  of  these  oracles, 
m  a  variety  of  opinions.  It  has 
t  oracles  ceased  at  the  moment 
>f  Jesus  Christ.  History,  how- 
lention  of  several  laws  published 
an  Emperors,  Theodosius,  Gra- 
>ntiniun,  to  punish  persons  who 
•racles,  so  that  it  would  appear 
ted,  and  were  occasionally  con- 
e  as  a.d.  1558 ;  but  about  that 
ntirely  ceased,  and  for  several 
)re  they  had  sunk  very  low  in 
t.  Towards  this  there  can  be 
tho  advancement  of  Christianity 
ntributed. 

Jews  there  were  soveral  sorts  of 
God's  spoken  words  face  to  nice 
prophetical  dreams,  such  as  that 
isions,  sent  to  prophets  in  an 
specially  the  oracle  of  the  Urim 
im  worn  by  tho  high  priest, 
extraordinary  brightness  made 

II  of  Jehovah.  This  manner  of 
the  Lord  was  often  made  use  of 
s  time  to  tho  erection  of  tho 
•rusalem.    After  that  time  they 


usually  consulted  the  prophets,  who  were 
frequent  in  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
After  the  death  of  Malachi  they  appear  only 
to  have  expected  immediate  Divine  direction 
through  what  was  called  the  Bath  Kol,  or 
Daughter  of  the  Voice,  which  was  a  super- 
natural manifestation  of  tho  will  of  God,  either 
by  a  strong  inspiration  or  internal  voice,  or 
else  by  a  sensible  and  external  voice,  which 
was  heard  by  a  number  of  persons  sufficient 
to  bear  testimony  to  it.  Such  was  the  voice 
heard  at  the  baptism  of  Christ  [Matt.  iii.  17]. 
The  Scripture  gives  us  also  examples  of 
profane  oracles.  Balaam,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  own  spirit,  and  urged  on  by  his  avarice, 
suggests  to  Balak  a  diabolical  expedient  of 
making  the  Israelites  fall  into  idolatry  [Numb. 
xxiv.  14,  xxxi.  16],  by  which  he  promises 
him  a  considerable  advantage,  if  not  victor}*, 
over  the  people  of  God.  Micaiah,  the  son  of 
Imlah  [1  Kings  xxii.  20,  etc.],  says  that  he 
saw  the  Almighty,  sitting  on  His  throne,  with 
all  the  host  of  heaven  round  Him,  and  asking 
"Who  shall  tempt  AhabP"  etc.  Then 
Satan  offers  himself  to  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the 
mouth  of  God's  prophets,  and  God  accepts  his 
offer.  The  dialogue  clearly  proves  two 
things:  [1]  That  the  devil  could  do  nothing 
by  his  own  power;  [2]  that  with  the  per- 
mission of  God,  he  could  inspire  the  false 
prophets,  sorcerers,  and  magicians,  and  make 
them  deliver  false  oracles. 

Orariuxu. — A  stole  worn  in  the  Eastern 
Church  by  priests  on  both  shoulders;  by 
deacons,  on  the  left  only. 

Orate,  fratres,  etc.  — The  opening 
words  of  the  address  said  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Canon  of  the  Mass  after  the  "  Lavabo." 
Originally  the  priest  said  merely  "  Orate  "  or 
"  Orate  pro  me ; "  but  the  other  words,  "  ut 
mourn  ac  vest  rum  pariter  sacrificium  acceptum 
sit  Domino,"  wero  added  by  Remi  of  Auxerre 
in  880. 

Oratorio. — A  sacred  drama,  sung  by  solo 
voices  and  choruses,  and  accompanied  by  an 
orchestra,  but  differing  from  the  opera  in  not 
requiring  scenery,  stage-costumes,  or  action. 
This  distinction  was  not  always  made  in  the 
case  of  the  earliest  oratorios,  and  most  of 
those  produced  in  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  performed  in  churches  on  stages  erected 
for  the  purpose.  The  subjects  of  oratorios 
have  been  taken,  almost  without  exception, 
from  the  Bible,  and  probably  originated,  like 
the  old  mystery  plays,  in  an  attempt  to 
impress  sacred  events  more  strongly  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  first  oratorios,  in 
the  present  sense  of  the  term,  were  held  by 
Filippo  de  Neri[*.  1515,  d.  1595],  the  founder  of 
the  Congregation  of  Oratorians,  in  the  oratory 
of  his  church,  and  hence  the  name,  "  oratorio," 
was  given.  After  his  time  the  oratorio  was 
developed  in  successive  stages  by  Emilio  del 
Cavaliore,  Carissimi,  Scarlatti,  and  Stradella ; 
but  the  greatest  step  in  its  growth  was  in  the 
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works  of  Handel  [b.  1685,  d.  1759]  and  Bach 
[6.  1685,  d.  1750],  who  changed  its  form  from 
the  Italian  to  the  Anglo-Germanic.  The  chief 
difference  between  the  treatment  used  by 
these  two  composers  is  that  Bach's  oratorios 
were  still  designed  for  use  in  churches,  while 
those  of  Handel  were  somewhat  secularised. 
With  them  tbe  oratorio  reached  its  highest 
standard,  though  in  technical  details  it  has 
been  developed  by  Schutz  and  Sebastiani,  and 
still  more  by  Mendelssohn  and  Haydn. 


I. — Churches  were  so  called  as 
being  houses  of  prayer,  but  the  name  is  now 
applied  only  to  private  and  domestic  chapels 
in  distinction  to  the  parish  church. 

Oratory,  Pkiests  of  the. — There  were 
formerly  two  religious  Orders  of  this  name — 
one  in  Italy,  the  other  in  France. 

The  Italian  Order  was  founded  by  St. 
Philip  Neri,  under  whose  name  will  be  found 
an  account  of  the  Order.  [Philip  Ne&i,  St.] 
After  Neri' s  death  the  congregation  continued 
to  increase  in  Italy,  and  has  produced  many 
eminent  writers,  as  Baronius,  Rainaldi,  etc. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  by  Cardinal 
Newman  in  1847.  The  first  house  was  at 
Mary  Vale,  and  was  transferred  to  Alcester 
Street,  Birmingham,  in  1849.  In  1850  a 
house  was  opened  in  London,  which  was 
released  from  obedience  to  Birmingham  in 
October  of  that  year,  and  was  transferred  to 
Brompton,  where  a  large  domed  church  has 
been  erected.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
religious  Order  now  in  England. 

The  French  Order  was  founded  in  1613 
upon  the  model  of  the  preceding  by  Cardinal 
Berald,  a  native  of  Champagne,  who  wished 
to  deepen  devotion  and  to  revive  the  splendour 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  Ho  assembled  a 
community  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  suburb  of 
St.  Jacques,  and  formed  the  Order,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  sorts  of  persons — incorporated 
and  associates.  The  former  governed  the 
houses  while  the  latter  gave  themselves  to  the 
life  and  manners  of  ecclesiastics.  The  fathers 
of  this  French  Order  did  not,  like  those  of  the 
Italian  Order,  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
researches  in  ecclesiastical  history,  but  devoted 
themselves  to  all  branches  of  training,  both 
secular  and  sacred.  They  belonged  to  the 
secular  clergy  and  did  not  keep  the  canonical 
hours.  They  received  the  name  of  Fathers  of 
the  Oratory  because  they  had  no  churches  in 
which  the  sacraments  were  administered,  but 
only  chapels  or  oratories  in  which  they  read 
prayers  and  preached.  The  Order  was  approved 
by  Pope  Paul  V.  in  1613  under  the  title  of 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  France.  The  founder's  favourite 
work  was  the  institution  of  seminaries  for  the 
training  of  priests,  of  which,  on  his  death  in 
1629,  there  were  six.  There  were  altogether 
fifty  seminaries,  colleges,  and  houses  of  re- 
treat. At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  several  members  of  the  society  were 


inclined  to  Jansenism;  bat  in  1746,  iAsi, 
hard  struggle,  they  accepted  the  BiflU*- 
genitus.  The  society  was  broken  apttfcj 
Revolution  by  the  Civil  Constitution  d  fc] 
Clergy ;  but  the  Oratory  of  the 
Conception,  founded  in  Paris  in  18&,afc|klj 
the  ancient  rule.  Among  famouaOnkan] 
we  may  mention  Lejeune,  MaJebmcia, 
Thomassin,  Massillon,  Jean  Moris,  LtBn^j 
and  I  Ami. 

Ordeal. — The  old  English  vord  \M\ 
Anglo-Saxon  or,  "  out,"  and  M  or  m,  if 
"  judgment "]  for  the  JuDicrm  Dn  [f.».J 

Orders,  Holy.— The  estates  of 
priests,  and  deacons,  conferred  by  the  i 
tion  of  hands  of  lawfully  ordained  biaheni 
termed    "holy    orders."    These  otden 
designated  "  holy  "  in  distinction  to 
or    Minor  Orders   Tq.v.],  hecure  d 
special  grace  of  God  for  the  work  of  i 
sevoral  office  given  by  the  laying  on  of  k- 
of  the  bishop,  qualified  thereto  by  iirt»  I 
Apostolical  succession. 

Orders,  Interior  or  Mnoi.-OiflSSj 
the  Church,  to  till  which,  men  aw  a**/^ 
by  solemn  commission  from  the  taks, 
which  have  not  the  same  spiritual  e! 
as  the  offices  of  bishop,  priest,  or 
They  originated  in  the  need  of  lightsfflfj 
duties  which  accumulated  npon  thwei 
officers  of  the  Church,  and  were 
relieve  them  of  the  more  aeculaTi 
their  services.     Their  number*  varieii 
ing    to    the    requirements    of  the 
Among  them  were  the  orders  of  su 
(reckoned    by    some    among  the 
orders),  acolytes,  exorcists,  lectori* i« 
porters   (the   above    are   recopuwj^ 
Roman  Church  now),  singeri,  £■"*' 
are    charged    with    the   care  of  t« 
and    the    conduct    of    funerals, 
attendants    on  the    sick.    They 
mitted  to  their  offices  without  mp»' 
hands,  and  were  allowed  to  ^^f0?, 
cupations  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  » 
Anglican  Church  the  vicars  choral  •» 
choristers,   the  Bacristan  or  §ext<JJrJ*i 
verger,  answer  to  some  of  the  aww. 
newlv-revived  order  of  lay-readers con^ 
to  that  of  the  lectors.    Jud^/r0"2j, 
of  recent  discussions,  the  speedy  rt«» 
the  subdiaconate  in  the Church*  M0» 
no  distant  day  may  be  regarded  a*  » 
probable. 

Orders,     Religiovs.       plow 
Mendicant  Friars;  Franciscan* 
Orders,  etc.] 

Ordinary  is   the  name  gnj»  *.. 
who  exercises  ordinary  or  inunediiii 
diction  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.     An  * 
performs  all  his  functions  in  Inn*1* 
while    lower  orders  perform  than  • 
right   delegated  to  them  from  the 
The    name    is    given    properly  W  w 
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vho  has  original  jurisdiction,  but  in 
sense  it  is  used  for  all  commissaries 
bishop    who    have   judicial   power. 

n  the  138th  Canon  of  the  English 
it  is  written,  "That  no  bishop  or 

eon,  or   their  vicars   or   officials,  or 

\ferior  ordinaries,  shall  depute  or  have 

iparitorB  to  serve." 

illation.  — The  act  of  conferring 
rders.  The  power  to  ordain  is,  in 
bI  Churches,  held  to  be  Tested  in  the 
,  as  the  successors  of  the  Apostles, 
ie  claim  of  others  than  bishops  to 
has  always  been  repudiated  by  the 
.  In  the  ordination  of  deacons,  the 
lays  his  hands  on  the  person  to  be 
eaoon ;  in  the  case  of  admission  to  the 
»d,  the  imposition  of  hands  is  the  act 
>ishop,  with  the  priests  present ;  while 
aating  bishop  and  bishops  present  are 
in  the  act  of  consecration  in  the  case 
hop.  It  is  an  ancient  rule  that  three 
at  least  should  take  part  in  the  con- 
m  of  a  bishop,  but  where  this  number 
it  obtained,  the  consecration,  though 
ir,  was  held  to  be  valid.  In  the 
in  Church  it  is  required  that  the 
to  be  made  deacon  should  be  twenty- 
ears  of  age,  unless  there  are  excep- 
reasons  for  his  ordination  before  that 
>hat  every  man  to  be  admitted  priest 
»  full  four-and-twenty  years  old ;  and 
man  to  be  ordained  or  consecrated 
shall  be  fully  thirty  years  of  age. 
lies  for  ordination  are  the  four  ember 
,  except  there  be  urgent  occasion,  and 
ly  Sunday  or  Holy  Day.  Conforming 
practice  of  the  universal  Church,  the 
of  England  requires  evidence  of  the 
MB  in  the  faith,  of  the  proficiency  in 
;,  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  moral 
ar,  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  receiv- 
ination. 

6  Nonconformist  bodies,  some  contend 
power  of  ordination  as  belonging  to 
►pie,  the  exercise  of  which  right  by 
sonstitutes  a  minister,  and  confers 
'  on  his  public  ministrations;  others 
it  belongs  to  those  who  are  already  in 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
nts  on  both  sides. 

rding  to  the  former  opinion,  it  is 
that  the  word  ordain  was  originally 
>  choose  or  appoint ;  so  that  if  twenty 
ins  nominated  a  man  to  instruct  them 
he  man  was  appointed  or  ordained  a 
r  for  the  time.  The  essence  of  ordi- 
ies  in  the  voluntary  choice  and  call  of 
•pie,  and  in  the  voluntary  acceptance 
call  by  the  person  chosen  and  called ; 
boal  assent  and  agreement  are  neces- 
join  together  the  pastor  and  people, 
is  is  to  be  done  among  themselves: 
trdination,  so  called,  is  no  other  than  a 
ion  of  that.    Election  and  ordination 


are  spoken  of  as  the  same;  the  latter  is 
expressed  and  explained  by  the  former.  It 
is  said  of  Christ  that  He  ordained  twelve 
[Mark  iii.  14],  that  is,  He  chose  them  to  the 
office  of  apostleship,  as  He  Himself  explains 
it  [John  vi.  70].  raul  and  Barnabas  are  said 
to  ordain  elders  in  every  Church  [Acts  xiv.  23], 
or  to  choose  them ;  that  is,  they  gave  orders 
and  directions  to  every  Church  as  to  the  choice 
of  elders  over  them.  The  word  used  in  Acts 
xiv.  23  is  translated  chosen  in  2  Cor.  viii.  19, 
where  the  Apostle  speaks  of  a  brother,  who 
was  chosen  of  the  Churches  to  travel  with  us, 
and  is  so  rendered  when  ascribed  to  God  [Acts 
x.  41].  This  choice  and  ordination,  in  primi- 
tive times,  was  made  in  two  ways — by  casting 
lots  and  giving  votes,  signified  by  stretching 
out  of  hands.  Matthias  was  chosen  and 
ordained  to  be  an  Apostle  in  the  room  of  Judas 
by  casting  lots ;  that,  being  an  extraordinary 
office,  required  an  immediate  interposition  of 
God,  a  lot  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  appeal  to  His  decision  of  an  affair.  But 
ordinary  officers,  such  as  elders  and  pastors  of 
Churches,  were  chosen  and  ordained  by  the 
votes  of  the  people,  expressed  by  stretching 
out  their  hands,  as  in  Acts.  xiv.  23. 

Some,  however,  on  this  side  of  the  question, 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  essence  of 
ordination  lies  in  the  choice  of  the  people,  but 
in  the  solemn  and  public  separation  to  office  by 
prayer;  still,  they  think  that  ordination, 
either  by  bishops,  presbyters,  or  any  superior 
character,  cannot  be  necessary  to  make  a 
minister  or  ordain  a  pastor  in  any  particular 
Church;  for  they  argue  that  Christ  would 
never  leave  the  subsistence  of  His  Churches, 
or  the  efficacy  of  His  Word  and  Sacraments,  to 
depend  on  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  any 
office  or  officer,  for  then  it  would  be  impossible 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries  for  any  Church  to 
know  whether  it  had  an  authentic  minister. 
A  whole  nation  might  be  corrupted,  and  every 
bishop  and  elder  have  apostatised  from  the 
faith,  as  it  was  in  England  before  the  Re- 
formation; and  to  say  that  the  right  of 
ordaining  lies  in  men  who  are  already  in  office, 
would  drive  us  to  hold  the  untenable  position 
of  uninterrupted  succession. 

On  the  other  side  it  is  said  that,  though 
Christians  have  the  liberty  of  choosing  their 
own  pastors,  they  have  no  power  or  right  to 
confer  the  office  itself.  Scripture  represents 
ordination  to  be  the  setting  apart  of  a  person 
to  the  holy  ministry  by  the  authority  oi  Jesus 
Himself,  acting  by  the  medium  of  men  in  office; 
and  this  solemn  investing  act  is  necessary  to 
his  being  lawfully  accounted  a  minister  of 
Christ  The  original  word  [Acts  vi.  3]  signi- 
fies to  put  one  in  rule,  or  to  give  him  authority. 
How  did  this  power  lodge  in  the  people  P  how 
happens  it  that  in  all  the  Epistles  not  a  single 
word  is  to  be  found  giving  them  any  direc- 
tions about  constituting  ministers  P  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  who  were  persons  in  office,  we  find 
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particular  instruction  given  thereto  lay  hands 
suddenly  on  no  man,  to  examine  bis  qualifica- 
tions before  they  ordain  him,  and  to  take  care 
that  they  commit  the  office  only  to  faithful 
tnen,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also 
[Titusi.6;  2  Tim.  iv.  1*].  Besides,  itissaid, 
the  early  Christians  evidently  viewed  this 
matter  in  the  same  light.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  ecclesiastical  writer  who  does  not  ex- 
pressly mention  ordination  as  the  work  of  the 
elders,  and  as  being  regarded  as  a  distinct 
thing  from  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  sub- 
sequent to  it. 

Another  question  involved  here  is  whether 
a  man  can  be  ordained  in  any  other  way  Hum 
as  the  pastor  of  a  church.  In  the  Roman  and 
Anglican  Churches,  a  man  receiving  the  im- 
position of  hands  is  regarded  as  thereby  in 
possession  of  certain  powers,  which  be  may 
forthwith  exercise,  or  which  may  lie  latent. 
But  others  hold  that  not  to  entrust  with  a 
church  is  not  to  ordain.  In  favour  of  the 
former  view  it  is  urged  that  when  our  Lord 
gave  his  commission  (Matt,  xxviii.  19],  lie 
gave  no  specific  church,  and  that  missionaries 
and  itinerants  cannot  be  ordained  to  particular 
spheres,  but  are  ordained  for  the  Church 
Universal.  And  by  analogy  we  mav  hold  that 
Titus  and  other  friends  of  St.  Paul  were 
similarly  ordained,  to  find  their  work  after- 
wards as  God  might  point  it  out  to  them.  It 
should  be  noted  that  no  bishop  could  ordain  a 
man  without  title,  that  is,  without  knowing 
distinctly  that  he  was  to  be  appointed  to  some 
specific  sphere  of  duty,  either  as  curate  of 
souls,  or  engaged  in  education  (as  fellows  of 
a  college),  or  as  missionary. 


as  he  speaks  i 
wind   was  supplied  by  liellows.     The   pipes 
',    first    generally    ten,    which    were 


supply  was  regnlntcd  by  water.  These  were 
used  at  entertainments,  and  not  allowed  in 
churches,  because  it  was  thought  that  the 
soft  tones  spoilt  the  singing;  but  when 
Michael  Ehangabe  sent  an  organ  to  Charles 
the  Great,  it  was  put  in  Aix-la-Chapelle 
Cathedral,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury Pope  John  VIII.  begged  Bishop  Anno 
of  Frcesing  to  send  him  an  organ  and  some 
one  who  could  play  it.  The  keys  were  added 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  pedals  in  the 
fifteenth.  The  organ  has  never  been  used 
among  the  Greeks.  From  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  organs  seem  to  have  come  more 
and  more  into  use  in  the  West,  though  pro- 
tests were  made  against  them,  and  the  monks 
were  very  averse  to  their  use.  At  the  Reform- 
ation they  wore  discarded,  being  considered 


"the  vilest  remnants  of  Popay;" 
were  reintroduced  at  the  Council 
They  were  so  disliked  by  the  Pi 
England  that  at  the  Restcnticn  | 
scarcely  one  to  be  found,  and  fcrop 
brought  over  to  play  on  those  wind  r 
Concerning  the  position  of  the  v 
church,  it  is  noticeable  that  in  tncje 
it  was  placed  on  the  north  side  of  II 
as  it  is  generally  at  present.  Da 
placing  it  over  the  choir  screen,  > 
now  far  less  prevalent  thin  it  m 
century  ago,  seems  not  to  hut 
general  till  the  Restoration.  It  is  til 
in  many  churches  and  cathednk  h 
for  the  organ  to  be  silent  throufM 
Week,  and  daring  Wednesdiyi  ud 
in  Lent. 

Oriol  School.— This  ptrmni 
to  a  religious  party  at  Oxford,  of  rlk 
bishop  Whately  may  bs  reguM 
leader.  Other  members  of  it  van 
and  Copleston,  the  Provost  of  the- ' 
in  fact,  Principal  Tulloch,  in  it.  ill 
essay  on  this  subject,  Morerjya  •!  ■ 
Thought  during  tkt  XineUntk  Mi 
Copleston  "  the  original  maew-n™ 
movement."  He  was  succeeds!  u 
of  Oriel,  in  1828,  by  Dr.  Hs*nn< 
vivod  until  1883,  and  maintained,  li 
traditions  of  his  predecessor.  Sm 
foundation  the  part;  was  joined  k) 
and  Hampden.  The  school  ni  bo« 
Noetic  men,"  from  being  supptssl 
Superior  mental  independence,  ass  I 
men  of  the  University  regarded  laea' 
alarm.  The  recoil  from  them  m  < 
main  causes  of  the  TntU  fli  ll 
started  by  Newman,  another  Fells" 
who  led  an  opposing  school.  [* 
Hampden  ;  Tracts.] 

Oriflamme  [Let.  swijtanaa, 
gold"]. — A  banner  with  three  paid 
which  had  this  name  given  it  beer 
made  of  a  silken  stuff,  of  a  goU  i 
colour;  thetassels  of  itwereprestl 
carried  on  the  point  of  a  lance.  H 
belonged  originally  to  the  Abbrrof 
and  the  bearing  of  this  stsndsrii 
the  right  of  the  Earls  of  PcrtoiM 
who  were  the  protectors  of  this  i 
Louis  le  Grot  was  the  first  King  i 
who,  in  his  right  of  Earl  of  Van 
the  oriflamme  to  be  carried  mkiii 
1124.  Its  use  as  the  standard  of  I 
continued  till  the  reign  of  Charles  1 
after  he  had  ousted  the  Enguss  * 
adopted  the  White  Coronet  sa  the  A 
of  France.  The  original  orinssni 
about  1382;  it  was  kept  at  St  D" 
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lria,  a.d.  185.  He  was 
the  Holy  Scriptures  by 
whom  he  often  puzzled 
lestions,  showing  that 
nd  the  literal  meaning, 
fanciful  interpretations, 
strongly  characterised 
were  followed  up  under 
us,  and  he  gained,  be- 
nlge  of  many  other  sub- 
opinions  of  the  various 
ulosophical  schools.  He 
:e  with  mathematics  and 
a  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
1  his  time. 

iteen  years  old  his  father 
the  persecution  under 
i  ardour  almost  led  him 
ndeed,  his  mother  could 
m  joining  his  father  by 
The  death  of  Leonides 
eat  want,  as  all  his  pro- 
;  but  they  were  assisted 
of  Alexandria,  who  re- 
er  house.  Here  he  pur- 
short  time  until  he  was 
jlf  by  teaching  grammar, 
ibandoned  this  employ- 
1  Catechist  by  the  Bishop 
:trius.  In  this  capacity 
of  great  austerity.  He 
fane  literature,  and  lived 
ling  his  days  in  teaching, 
A  his  nights  in  the  study 
His  zeal  sometimes  led 
:  example,  in  interpret- 
x.  3  and  Matt.  xix.  12. 
widely,  and  the  number 
d  so  rapidly  that  he  was 
instruction  of  the  newer 
id  Heraclas,  and  devote 
ing  of  those  who  were 
i*en  did  not  confine  him- 
IIc  visited  Rome,  and  at 
vernor  he  went  to  Arabia 
inity  there.  During  a 
e  to  Palestine,  he  was 
:us,  Bishop  of  Csesarea, 
iptures  publicly  in  the 
as  then  only  a  layman, 
ding  was  objected  to  by 
lefended  by  Theoctistus, 
ishop  of  Jerusalem.  In 
recalled  to  Alexandria. 
?nt  for  by  Mammoea,  the 
*  Severus,  who  was  then 
r  nephew,  the  Emperor 
ruct  her  in  the  truths  of 
another  he  travelled  to 
rtain  heresies  which  had 

vas  ordained  priest  at 
hop  Theoctistus.  This 
serious  quarrel  between 
s.  The  latter,  offended 
nthin  his  province,  and 


envious,  perhaps,  of  his  subordinate's  fame, 
persuaded  a  Council  of  African  bishops  to 
degrade  him  from  the  priesthood,  banish  him 
from  Alexandria,  and  excommunicate  him,  on 
the  ground  that  somo  of  his  doctrines  were  un- 
orthodox. 

Henceforward,  Origen  resided  at  Csesarea, 
where  he  carried  on  his  work  of  teaching  and 
writing.  That  the  feeling  against  him  was 
not  universal  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
summoned  to  attend  a  Council  of  Arabian 
bishops,  a.d.  238,  at  which  he  confuted  the 
heresy  of  Beryllus,  one  of  these  bishops,  re- 
specting the  Incarnation,  and  induced  its 
author  to  return  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

In  the  Decian  persecution  [a.d.  260]  Origen 
suffered  severely.  He  was  imprisoned  and 
tortured,  but  the  martyr's  crown  which  he  so 
eagerly  desired  was  denied  him.  He  died  in 
the  reign  of  Gallus,  a.d.  254,  aged  sixty -nine. 

Origen's  industry  was  indefatigable.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  as  many  as  six  thousand 
volumes ;  but,  if  this  be  true,  letters  and  short 
treatises,  are  probably  reckoned  as  volumes. 
His  great  work,  which  occupied  twenty-eight 
years,  was  his  Hexopla,  an  arrangement  in 
parallel  columns  of  six  different  versions  of 
the  Old  Testament.  These  were: — [1]  the 
Greek  version,  made  by  Aquila,  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian ;  [2]  that  of  Theodotion,  published 
in  the  reign  of  Commodus;  [3]  that  of 
Symmachus,  published  in  202;  [4]  the 
Septuagint  [LXX.]  version;  and  [5  and  6] 
two  anonymous  Greek  versions.  To  these  he 
added  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  and  Greek 
characters.  The  first  four  of  these  versions 
formed  the  Tetrapla.  These  are  now,  unfor- 
tunately, lost.  Other  writings  are: — Com- 
mentaries on  the  greater  part  of  the  Bible ; 
Strom  at  a,  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  are  compared  with  Christianity ; 
a  work  against  Celsus  consisting  of  eight 
books ;  a  treatise  to  African  us  on  the  His- 
tory of  Susannah,  defending  that  book ;  and 
an  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom,  written  to  his 
friend  Ambrose  during  the  persecution  of 
Maximin,  in  which  the  possession  of  property, 
wife,  and  children,  is  held  up  as  an  encourage- 
ment, rather  than  a  deterrent,  to  the  martyr, 
making  the  merit  so  much  the  greater. 
Origen's  character  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute.  The  praise  which  he  has 
received  from  some  is  only  equalled  by  the 
blame  which  he  has  received  from  others.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  his  Treatise  de 
Prineipiis,  from  which  the  charges  against 
him  are  chiefly  drawn,  is  only  known  to  us 
through  the  translation  of  Ruffinus,  and  the 
original  work  has  been  so  much  altered  by 
the  translator  and  others,  as  Ruffinus  him- 
self confesses,  that  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  author's  real 
opinions. 


_  Sin. — The    Ninth  Article  of 

the  Church  of  England  doclares  against  the 
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Pelagians  that  original  Bin  is  not  a  mere 
following  of  Adam  by  a  free  agent,  but  is 
"  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of 
every  man  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the 
offspring  of  Adam  ;  whereby  man  is  very  far 
gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his 
own  nature  inclined  to  evil."     This  passage 
assumes  that    man    was    created   good  and 
without  actual    sin,  and  that  this  original 
righteousness  was  lost  by  the  Fall.     But  the 
position  taken  by  modern  scientific  rational- 
ism comes  into  collision  with  this  view,  for  it 
assumes  that  man  has  slowly  emerged  out  of  a 
low  physical  and  moral  condition  into  civili- 
sation, and  that  the  traditions  of  a  golden  age 
are  "  a  poet's  dream,  a  vaunt  of  empty  song." 
This  much  may  at  once  be  conceded,  that 
except  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  the  Bible  gives 
us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  earlier  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world  were  more  moral  or  more 
religious    than    their    successors,    and    that 
scientific  investigation  gives  no  trace  of  any 
but  savage  peoples.    Yet  the  judgments  of  God 
as  declared  in  Scripture  are  declared  on  the 
face  of  Nature,  the  soul  that  sins  dies.   Races, 
like  individuals,  become  deteriorated.     And 
thus  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  really  are  visited  upon 
the  children.    But,  unlike  Nature,  the  religion 
of  Christ  offers  hope,  because  it  reveals  that 
the  suffering  caused  bv  sin  is  a  discipline,  that 
the  furnace  of  affliction  separates  the  dross 
from  the  gold,  and  that  the  Saviour  can  put 
away  sin,  and  will  do  so  in  the  brighter  land 
whither  we  are  faring.     The  teaching,  not  of 
St.  Paul  onlv,  but  of  Christ,  distinctly  spoke 
of  a  new  birth  in  Christ,   which  shall  take 
away  the  death  which  is  the  heritage  of  man 
in    his    natural    state    [John  iii.   5-8,  36; 
Rom.  vi.].     The  latter  chapter  is  throughout 
the  assertion  that  eternal  life  is  a  special  gift 
of  God,  conferred  on  those  meet  to  receive  it. 
And  this  eternal  life  is  the  converse  of  the  evil 
nature  which  produces  what  St.  Paul  calls  the 
works  of  the  flesh.    Now,  such  works — injus- 
tice, oppression,  lust,  sensuality,  cruelty — are 
certainly  to  be  traced  back  till  we  find  them 
originating  in  the  promptings  of  that  nature 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the  animal 
kingdom.     To  gratify  the  various  desires  of 
the  body  is  the  law  of  the  animal,  and  with  this 
law  the  spiritual  life  comes  into  antagonism. 
Now  the  history  of  Adam    and  Eve    may 
be  poetic  in  form,  but  it  represents  a  truth 
which  Nature  recognises,  namely,  that  there 
was  a  conflict  between  the  lowor  and  the  higher 
nature,  in  which  the  higher  was  defeated. 
Adam  put  away  from  him  the  supernatural 
grace  which  might  have  saved  him,  and  it  is 
thus  with  all  his  posterity.    It  has  been  as- 
sorted indeed  that  any  interpretation  of  the 
r  all  as  an  allegory  throws  doubt  on  the  de- 
scent of  mankind  from  a  single  pair,  and  that 
this  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  1  Cor.  xv.  22. 
To  this  it  has  been  replied  that  inasmuch  as 
the  relationship  to  Christ  is  a  spiritual  one, 


and  we  are  not  Christ's  sons  far  i 
descent,  there  is  no  proof  that  oorrdati 
to  Adam  may  not  have  been  regaided 
Apostle  as  spiritual  too. 

The  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  exptt 
Incarnation  of  the  Lord  Jesos.  Tken 
gradual  evolution  of  the  spiritual  mta 
its  first  beginning,  far  back  in  the  hi 
the  world.  It  struggled  for  existence) 
foes  fierce,  mighty,  and  manifold,  yet 
marvellously  preserved.  Evil  seemed  sto 
yet  the  good  lived  and  grew.  Audit! 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  came  the  Pflriat 
the  Example,  by  following  Whoa, 
union  with  Whom,  good  if  attained  i 
cast  out. 

Origin  of  EviL    [Six.] 

Ormusd.— The  highest  of  the 
gods.  His  worshippers  held  that  he  oo 
the  principles  both  of  good  and  era,] 
doctrine  was  afterwards  degraded.  ] 
looked  upon  as  the  representative  erf  evi 
Ahriman,  the  *(  black  god,"  was  ebon 
evil  god.     [Pa&seeism.] 

Ornaments  Bubric— Tte  nu 

to  the  second  rubric  preceding  the  o 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  vti 
thus : — "  And  here  is  to  be  noted  tl 
ornaments  of  the  Church  and  of  the  i 
thereof  at  all  times  of  their  ministnti 
be  retained  and  be  in  use  as  were  in  tan 
of  England,  by  the  authority  of  Hff 
in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  < 
Edward  the  Sixth." 

This  rubric  has  lately  given  rise  to 
deal  of    controversy  with  regard  I 
points,  the  ornaments  of  the  Groica 
vestments  of  the  priest,  but  partMoJf 
latter,  which  we  will  consider  first. 

[1]  In  1549  the  rubric  referred* 
was  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cob 
Service,  stated  that  the  priest  shall « 
white  albe  plain,  with  a  vestment « 
and  the  assisting  priests  or  detcoM 
with  tunicles."  At  the  end  of  the  jm 
ceremonies  "  it  was  ordered  that u  in  J 
singing  of  Martins  and  Evenaon&Bl 
ana  Burying,  the  minister  in  parishoj 
and  chapels  annexed  to  the  same,  ■■ 
surplice,"  and  that  graduates  sh*Mj 
churches  and  colleges,  use  their  ho** 
whensoever  the  minister  shall  cekjj 
Holy  Communion,  or  execute  any  op 
administration,  he  shall  have  nP**|[* 
his  rochette,  a  surplice  or  albe,  and  J 
vestment"  In  1552  it  was  ordered  J 
minister  at  the  time  of  the  Coma* 
at  all  other  times  in  his  administer 
use  neither  albe,  vestment,  nor  cope;! 
archbishop  or  bishop  he  shall  ban  a* 
rochette;  and  being  a  priest  or  * 
shall  have  and  wear  a  surplice  <*J 
Queen  Elisabeth's  accession  to  tht  ft 
rubric  ordered  that  the  ornaments* 
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in  the  second  year  of  King 
until  other  order  should  be 
Queen  with  the  advice  of  her 
»."  Whether  this  "  other  order" 
A  under  these  conditions  is  a 
point.  There  were  still  many 
ions  held  by  the  clergy  as  to 
may  be  seen  by  Archbishop 
spoudence  with  Sir  William 
1564  appeared  the  "advertise- 
tying  the  public  and  private 
•ergons  ecclesiastical ;  but  it  is  a 
ich  controversy  whether  these 
y  the  Queen  and  her  Commis- 
l  the  responsibility  of  Parker 
iops  who  had  drawn  them  up. 
lents  ordered  that  in  cathedrals 
churches  in  ministration  of  the 
ion  the  principal  minister  shall 
vith  gospeller  and  epistoller 
ill  other  services  or  prayer,  sur- 
;  and  for  parish  priests  "  saying 
ministering  the  Sacraments  or 
the  Church,  shall  use  a  comely 
leeves."  This  was  ratified  by 
1604.  In  1662  the  rubric  was 
ent  form ;  but  as  vestments,  ox- 
oe  and  hood,  and  in  some  places 
alien  into  desuetude  since  1564, 
sin"  has  led  to  much  dispute, 
ho  cope  fell  into  disuse,  and  for 
ons  the  surplice  and  hood,  and 
a  in  preaching,  were  the  only 
itely,  howevor,  the  use  of  the 
ts  lias  been  revived.  There 
y  suits  on  the  subject,  as  those 
Westerton,  and  Hebbert  v. 
r  tho  present  law  concerning 
Folkestone  Ritual  Case.] 
ng  the  ornaments  of  the  Church 
l  little  discussion,  except  con- 
on  the  altar,  which  some  say 
i  in  1549,  and  therefore  are 
?he  Canons  of  1604,  confirming 
nents  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
e  Ten  Commandments  were  to 
3  east  end  of  the  chancel ;  that 
n  table  be  decently  made  and 
carpet  of  silk  or  other  decent 
re  was  to  be  a  pulpit,  and  an 
Teat  Bible  and  Prayer  Book, 
wine  be  brought  to  the  Com- 
i  "  a  clean  and  sweet-standing 
pewter,  if  not  of  purer  motal." 
as  given  the  following  list  of 
the  Church;  those  in  italics 
:,  are  to  be  provided  at  the  cost 
while  the  othors  are  only 
modern  introduction  : — 


15.  Lectern. 

16.  Lights. 

17.  Litany  Stool. 

18.  Monuments. 

19.  Orgau  and  Organist. 

20.  Paris*  Clerk. 

21.  Pulpit. 


24.  Scriptur*  ikn&noe*. 

25.  Sedilia. 

26.  Surplice. 

27.  Table  of  Dtgr§u. 

28.  Ten      Command- 

ments. 
28.  Vestry     Furniture, 
and  other  goods. 


8.  Communion  TabU. 

9.  Covering*,  Cloth*,  ic. 

11-ring- 

10.  Credence  Table. 

11.  (^roas. 

12.  Evergreens.Flowers- 

13.  Font. 

Ml, 

14.  Images     and     Pic- 

aU,*c. 

tares. 

22.  Reading  Desk. 

23.  Royal  Arms. 

Orthodoxy  [Gr.  orthos,  "right,"  and 
doxa,  "  opinion."] — Inasmuch  as  no  one  can 
arrogate  to  himself  the  claim  of  holding 
correct  opinions  on  all  subjects,  it  might 
seem  difficult  to  determine  what  constitutes 
orthodoxy.  It  may  be  said  that  those  who 
hold  tho  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  orthodox  ; 
but  as  disputes  exist  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  this  test  is  hardly  sufficient. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  holds  it  hetero- 
dox to  deny  Transubstantiation.  Protestants 
generally  would  agree  to  apply  it  to  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  three  Creeds. 

O  Sapientia. — The  opening  words  of 
the  first  of  the  seven  antiphons  formerly  sung 
during  the  last  week  in  Advent,  except  on  St. 
Thomas's  Day  and  Christmas  Eve.  They 
were  appointed  in  the  English  Liturgy  to  be 
sung  before  the  Magnificat,  but  were  discon- 
tinued at  the  Reformation.  The  following  is 
a  translation : — 

44  Dec.  16.  O  Sapientia.  O  Wisdom,  which 
comest  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High, 
reaching  from  one  end  to  the  other,  mightily 
and  sweetly  ordering  all  things;  come  and 
teach  us  the  way  of  understanding. 

"  Dec.  17.  OAdonai.  O  Lord  and  Ruler  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  who  appearedst  to  Moses 
in  a  flame  of  fire  in  the  bush,  and  gavest  him 
the  law  in  Sinai ;  come  and  deliver  us  with 
an  outstretched  arm. 

"  Dec.  18.  0  Radix  Jesse.  O  Root  of  Jesse, 
which  standest  for  an  ensign  of  the  people,  at 
whom  kings  shall  shut  their  mouths,  to  whom 
the  Qentiles  shall  seek ;  come  and  deliver  us 
now,  tarry  not. 

"Dec.  i9.  O  Claris  David.  OKey  of  David, 
and  Sceptre  of  the  house  of  Israel,  Thou  that 
openest,  and  no  man  shutteth ;  and  shuttest, 
and  no  man  openeth ;  come  and  bring  the 
prisoner  out  of  the  prison-house,  and  him  that 
sitteth  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death. 

"  Dec.  20.  0  Orient.  O  Day-spring,  bright- 
ness of  the  Everlasting  Light,  and  Sun  of 
Righteousness ;  come  and  enlighten  them  that 
sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

41  Dec.  22.  0  Rex  Gentium.  O  King  and 
Desire  of  all  Nations,  Thou  Cornerstone  who 
hast  made  both  one ;  come  and  save  man  whom 
Thou  formedst  from  the  clay. 

44  Dec.  23.  O  Emmanuel.  O  Emmanuel,  our 
King  and  Lawgiver,  Hope  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
their  Saviour;  come  and  save  us,  O  Lord 
our  God." 

Oscillatory  or  Oscvlatorium.  —  A 

carving  or  painting  on  wood  or  metal,  with  a 
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representation  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin, 
or  one  of  the  saints,  used  in  the  ancient 
Church  at  the  celebration  of  Mass.  It  was 
kissed  first  by  the  priest  and  then  by  the 
people,  to  whom  he  handed  it  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  probably  a  remnant  of  the  old  custom 
among  Christians  in  the  early  Church  of 
interchanging  the  kiss  of  peace  at  the  agapa. 

Osiander,  Andreas. — A  German  theo- 
logian [b.  1498,  d.  1552]  who  embraced  the 
Reformation  doctrines,  and  became  a  theo- 
logical teacher  at  Konigsberg.  But  his 
doctrine  was  largely  mixed  with  mysticism; 
he  asserted  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith,  but  explained  it  to  mean  the  infusion 
into  the  soul  of  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ. 
Christ,  he  said,  could  not  in  His  human 
nature  only  obtain  justification  for  sinners; 
nor  can  man  be  justified  by  embracing  and 
applying  to  himself,  through  faith,  the 
righteousness  and  obedience  of  the  Man 
Christ.  It  is  through  the  essential  and 
eternal  righteousness  of  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  which  is  united  to  the  human 
nature  through  the  Incarnation,  that  man- 
kind obtains  complete  justification.  If  man 
had  never  fallen,  the  Incarnation  would  still 
have  taken  place  to  complete  the  Divine  image 
in  human  nature.  His  passionate  inculcation 
of  his  opinions  led  to  a  very  sharp  contro- 
versy, in  which  Melanchthon  took  part  against 
Osiander ;  but  the  death  of  the  latter  ended  it. 
His  son  Lukas  was  Court  Preacher  at  Stutt- 
gart, and  author  of  a  paraphrase  on  the  Bible 
and  other  theological  works. 

Osmund,  St.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  from 
1078-1099.  He  completed  the  cathedral  of 
Old  Sarum.  Ho  was  of  Norman  origin,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  Mated  to  the  Conqueror, 
in  whose  train  he  came  to  England  and  was 
made  Earl  of  Dorset.  He  compiled  the 
Consuetudinarium,  or  Liber  Ordinalis,  "  for  the 
use  of  Sarum,"  which  is  still  preserved  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  remained  in  use  till 
the  Reformation.  Many  miracles  were  said 
to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  at  length,  in 
1456,  he  was  canonised  by  Calixtus  III. 

Offterwald,  Jean  Frederic  [b.  1663,  d. 
1747],  was  a  pastor  in  Neuchatel  who  wrote 
many  treatises  with  the  object  of  giving  reli- 
gious life  a  more  practical  character ;  as — A 
Treatise  concerning  the  Causes  of  the  Present 
Corruption  of  Christians,  Grounds  and  Principles 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  Lectures  on  the  Exercise 
of  the  Sacred  Ministry,  etc.,  all  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  English  and  other  lan- 
guages. 

Ostiarii. — One  of  the  minor  orders  of 
clergy,  their  duties  resembling  those  of  the 
vergers  of  modern  times.  Their  duty  was  to 
stand  at  the  door  and  watch  that  no*  heathen 
came  in  to  disturb  the  service,  and  to 
maintain  order  in  the  church.     The  office  is 


mentioned  by  Cornelius  in  hit  letter  to] 
in  the  third  century.  There  is  still  in  f 
in  the  Roman  Church. 

Oswald,  St.,  Bishop  of  Wonate 

Archbishop  of  York.    He  was  descend* 

an  illustrious  Danish  family,  who  a 

his  education  to  his  uncle  Odo,  AkUh 

Canterbury.  By  him  he  was  made,  fint,  I 

and  then  Dean  of  Winchester;  but,  fia 

impossible  to  carry  out  the  refonn 

were  needed  amongst  his  clergy,  hep 

his  preferment  and  went  to  France,  n 

remained  some  time  in  the  Benedfctiati 

tery  of  Fleury ,  on  the  Loire.   In  961 1 

turned  to  England,  and  on  the  neon 

tion  of  St.  Dunstan,  who  hid  succeeds 

Edgar  made  him  Bishop  of  Wool 

the  room  of  Dunstan.  Oswald  is  dm 

for  his  reformation  of  the  clergy,  and  If 

Dunstan  to  expel  the  secular  caooeJ,! 

place  them  with  monks  in  eereraldi 

He  built  a  monastery  at  Westbnry,  to 

he  used  himself  to  retire  when  able.  A 

tery  was  founded  by  JElwin,  a  vk 

King  Edgar,  at  Ramsey,  in  the  ferioi 

ingdonshire,  and  in  972,  when  it  wu 

the  reception  of  monks,  twelve  verei 

thither  from   Westbury.     In  97!, 

death  of  Osketil,  Archbishop  of  York, 

was  appointed  his  successor,  and  at  ti 

time  he  retained  the  See  of  Worees 

got  rid  of  the  secular  canons  by  bi 

new  church  in  honour  of  the  Virgo 

he  placed  in  the  hands  of  monks,  unit 

mass  himself  there,  till  gradually  ti 

church  was  deserted,  and  the  kit 

ancient    clergy   took  the  Benedicta 

and  became  prior.     He  is  said  tohai 

duced  monks  into  six  other  chordM 

diocese,  against  the  will  of  the  petj 

however  this  may  have  been,  it  * 

that  reform    in  the  churches  wat 

needed.    St  Oswald  died  at  Worce* 

and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral 

Oswald,  St.,  King  of  North* 
was  the  second  son  of  Ethelfrith,  a 
father  being  killed  by  Radwald,  Kin 
East  Angles  in  617,  he  was  obliged! 
safety  with  his  brothers  into  Irenw 
he  was  converted  to  Christianity  ■ 
ised.  His  uncle  Edwin  had  atni 
throne,  but  in  633  he  was  slain  M 
with  Penda,  King  of  the  Mercians,! 
Eanfrith,  Oswald's  eider  brother,  I 
him;  but  was  slain  the  next  year 
treachery  of  Csedwalla,  King  of  thi 
Britons.  Oswald  then  marched  apt 
walla  and  defeated  him,  and  betas* 
Northumberland.  He  at  once  soft  * 
for  missionaries,  and  procured  sflal 
from  the  island  of  St  ColafflbM 
one  of  that  number,  was  made  Bnhsf 
in  the  room  of  Paulinas,  who  had  ■ 
King  Edwin's  death,  and  the  See  *« 
from  York  to  Lindisfaxne.   OWP 
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of  churches  and  founded  several 
ies,  and  also  made  his  own  palace 
-t  of  the  poor  and  afflicted.  The 
e  Bode  relates  much  about  his  charity, 
iantime  strove  to  bring  back  idolatry, 
nxed  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
the  plain  of  Maserneld,  in  Shrop- 
ere  Oswald  was  killed,  on  August 
The  town  rear  the  battle-field  was 
iwestry  in  memory  of  him.  Many 
were  said  to  be  wrought  at  the  place 
tth,  and  his  memory  as  a  saint  was 
Lugust  5th. 

St.,  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  in  Fran- 
led  the  Apostle  of  Pomerania,  was 
Suabia  in  1069.  He  laboured  for 
3  as  a  teacher  in  Poland,  until  Henry 
>  him  Chaplain  to  his  sister  Judith, 
t  had  married  to  Boleslaus,  Duke  of 

After  the  death  of  the  Princess, 
turned  to  Germany,  where  the  Ern- 
ie him  Chancellor  and  Minister  of 
1  in  1102  appointed  him  to  the  See  of 
.  In  1124  Boleslaus  persuaded  him 
'omerania  as  a  missionary,  and  having 
Pope  Calixtus  II.  's  permission,  he 
ind  converted  many  of  the  people, 
founded  many  churches,  he  made 
plain  Adelbert,  Bishop  of  Julin, 
•ned  to  Bamberg.  In  1127,  hearing 
ttin  and  Julin  had  renounced  their 
dty,  he  went  back  to  Pomerania,  till 
•©called  by  the  Emperor  Lothaire  to 
the  Council  of  Mentz  in  1131.  He 
June  30th,  1139,  and  was  canonised 
rat  III.  in  1189. 

,,  St.,  founded  the  Abbey  of  Rebai, 
ime,  in  C40,  Archbishop  of  Rouen. 
t  a  work  entitled  Vita  Eligii.   [Audo- 

lll,  John,  English  divine,  was  born 
md  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
f  which  he  became  Fellow.  He  was 
ister  of  Catharine  Hall,  and  Regius 
•  of  Divinity.  In  1602  he  became 
St.  Paul's,  was  appointed  Bishop  of 

and  Coventry  in  1614,  and  was 
id  to  Norwich  in  1618,  where  he 
next  year. 

Overall  is  noted  for  his  Convocation 
aposed  when,  as  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 

Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of 
ion.  It  is  not  known  how  much  is 
*ork.  It  contests  Papal  Supremacy, 
ngly  asserts  the  Royal  Supremacy 
Church  and  prerogative  in  the  Stato. 
k  received  the  unanimous  assent  of 
er  House,  but  was  never  passed,  on 
>f  the  jealousy  of  King  James. 

berg,  Bprnabd,  a  great  German  edu- 
(t,  was  born  at  Hockel  in  Osnabriick 
educated  at  Rhein-on-the-Ems,  and 
edat  Minister,  where  he  was  ordained 
id  became  Teacher  and,  in   1809, 


Director  of  the  Episcopal  Seminary.  He 
exercised  his  duties  with  the  most  remarkable 
success  and  benefit  to  his  flock,  especially  ex- 
celling in  his  good  influence  as  a  trainer  of 
teachers.  Among  his  books  are  Christkathol* 
itches  Handbuch,  Katechi*m\u  der  ChrUtkathol- 
ischen  Lehre,  Hautsegen,  etc. 

Owen,  Dr.  John  [b.  1616,  d.  1683],  Pu- 
ritan divine,  honoured  both  for  his  personal 
piety  and  his  high  literary  attainments.  His 
father  was  unable  to  supply  him  with  the 
means  for  his  maintenance  at  the  University, 
but  a  rich  uncle  did  so,  and  at  the  early  age 
of  twelve  John  Owen  was  admitted  to  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  at  nineteen  was  Master 
of  Arts.  Two  years  later  he  was  forced  to 
leave  his  college  for  resisting  the  discipline 
of  Archbishop  Laud.  He  was  at  this 
time  exercised  much  in  his  mind  by  doubts 
about  his  spiritual  life,  and  this  perplexity 
continued  for  nearly  five  years,  causing  a 
deep  melancholy.  Through  hearing  acci- 
dentally a  very  simple  yet  powerful  sermon, 
preached  by  a  stranger  (whose  name  he 
never  found  out)  on  the  text,  "  Why  are  ye 
fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?  "  he  found  such 
peace  that  he  had  from  that  time  a  serenity 
which  never  forsook  him  throughout  his  life. 
He  became,  first,  chaplain  to  a  private  gentle- 
man ;  then  was  offered  the  living  of  Fordham, 
in  Essex,  which  he  occupied  on  the  principles 
of  Independency ;  but  after  two  years  the 
people  of  Coggleshall,  five  miles  from  Ford- 
ham,  besought  him  to  go  to  them,  which  he 
did.  His  fame  soon  spread,  and  he  was  or- 
dered to  preach  before  the  Parliament  on  April 
29th,  1646.  His  sermon  was  a  powerful  appeal 
for  liberty  of  conscience.  Out  of  gratitude  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  given  him  the 
living  of  Coggleshall,  he  dedicated  his  book, 
Death  of  Death,  in  the  Death  of  Chriit,  to  him 
in  1643 ;  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Cromwell,  who  heard  him 
preach,  and  desired  his  friendship.  General 
Fairfax  was  besieging  Colchester,  and  he,  too, 
was  struck  by  his  eloquent  preaching.  Crom- 
well, later  on,  insisted  upon  his  accompanying 
him  to  Ireland,  and  afterwards  to  Scotland, 
where  he  also  remained  about  six  months, 
then  returning  to  Coggleshall ;  but  in  a  very 
short  time  he  was  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  the  following  year  [1652]  he  was 
chosen  Vice- Chancellor  of  that  University, 
which  office  he  held  for  five  years.  When  in 
this  high  position  he  still  retained  that 
moderation  and  gentle  firmness  which  had  so 
endeared  him  to  his  congregation  and  friends. 
He  showed  no  favouritism,  but  was  tolerant, 
hospitable,  and  generous.  He  preached  every 
Sunday  at  St.  Mary's,  and  often  at  Stadham 
and  other  neighbouring  places.  Probably 
Oxford  never  stood  higher  for  learning  and 
religion  than  under  his  rule.  The  book  he 
wrote  about  this  time,  Communion  with  God% 
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corresponded  with  his  daily  life.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  deprived  of  the  deanery, 
and  from  that  time  lived  privately  in  London, 
publishing  many  books,  amongst  which  was  an  , 
Expatilian  of  the  130th  J'lalm,  and  An  Kzpeti-  , 
lion  of  tin  ilpittle  la  the  Hebrew;  which  hut 
was  most  valuable  in  refuting  the  errors  of 
the  Sociniana.  In  1678  he  published  a  very 
powerful  work  upon  The  Holy  Spirit,  which 
•ho  ws  his  earnest  endeavour  to  answer  and  re- 
fute all  erroneous  doctrines.  His  piety  and 
learning  won  the  respect  of  all,  and  even  the 
King  sent  for  him  and  assured  him  of  his 
favour  and  respect.  He  died  peacefully  at 
his  house  at  Ealing,  having  survived  all  his 
children. 

Own,  Robert,  Socialist  writer  [4.  at 
Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  Wales,  1771  ; 
d.  there,  1858],  was  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
and  by  perseverance  obtained  a  post  in 
a  cotton  manufactory  at  Manchester,  and 
afterwards  at  Lanark,  where  he  met  with 
much  success.  Through  his  benevolent 
schemes  he  largely  improved  the  social 
condition  of  the  working  classes  at  Lanark, 
and  published  his  views  in  1813  in  A 
New  View  of  Society  ;  or  Ettayt  on  the  Forma 
lion  of  Hainan  Character,  in  which  he  advo- 
cated a  modified  Communism.  With  the 
same  idea  he  started  in  1823  for  America,  to 
found  a  colony  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana ; 
but  hia  plans  failed,  and  he  came  back  to 
England.  Here  he  encountered  fresh  disap- 
pointments in  the  failure  of  two  co-operative 
Societies  which  he  had  set  on  foot;  and 
another  attempt  in  Mexico  met  with  the  like 
result  in  1828.  His  Communistic  ideas, 
which  he  continued  to  advocate,  had  some 
part  in  stirring  up  the  Chartists  to  rebellion. 
Owen  was  a  freethinker,  and  while  in  America 
he  held  a  discussion  with  Dr.  Alexander 
Campbell  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
In  later  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Spiritualism,  under  the  influence  of  his 
son,  Robert  Dale  Owen.  He  wrote  some 
works  on  Socialism,  and  The  Hevotutwn  in  tht 
Mind  and  Practice  of  the  Human  Race. 


Owen,  Boukbt  Dai. 
Oxford, 


"1 


to,  mBMOHKjc  of. — Founded  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  1546,  who  endowed  it  out  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  dissolved  monasteries 
of  Abingdon  and  Oseney.  It  was  dismem- 
bered from  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  had  at 
first  the  abbey  church  of  Oseney,  about  half 
a  mile  from  Oxford,  for  its  cathedral,  until 
Christ  church  was  converted  into  one.  This 
was  the  original  church  of  St.  Frideswide's 
Priory.  Her  history  is  involved  in  legend, 
but  her  atory  is  told  by  Philip,  the  third 
Prior,  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  John 
of  Tynemonth,  and  is  found  in  Leland's 
Collectanea.  About  727  an  alderman,  named  ' 
Didan,  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  the  Mercian  ' 
city     of     Oxford ,     his    wife's    name    was   | 


Saffrida,  and  they  had  a  daughter,  ftft 
who  embraced  the  monastic  lift,  win 
other  maidens ;  her  father,  on  bar  ■ 
death,  built  a  conventual  churtli  h  I 
of  St.  Mary  and  All  Saints,  ud  ■» 
daughter  prioress  thereof.  Si.  frits 
death  took  place  Tib-ill,  or  oar. 
priory  became  a  house  of  secular  ass 
her  remains  were  laid  beneath  tie  ■ 
existing  tower  until  their  first  Dm 
under  Prior  Philip  [Feb.  12th,  ll»]. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  tart 
aisle.  Many  casualties  passed  owl 
of  St  Frideswide's  ancient  church  sat 
last  translation.  It  was  wholly  or 
burnt  in  1002,  whan  the  Dust  tart 
in  it  from  the  massacre  of  8t  Ens 
and  then  rebuilt  and  made  ■  depeni 
the  Monastery  of  Abingdon.  1  1 
church  must  then  have  taken  theplB 
Saxon  one,  and  probably  tas  door 
chapter-house  may  have  belonged  1 
Ahout  1111  the  priory  wu  grists! 
Ouimond,  who  re-established  the  1m 
as  a  convent  of  regular  csnoni  of  I 
Auguatinian  Order,  in  which  state  it  a 
till  Wolsey's  reconstruction.  Gains' 
in  1141,  and  his  successor,  Robot  4 
lade,  began  the  present  strocWi 
church  about  the  middle  of  the  tire 
tury,  and  in  1180  the  building! ' 
enough  advanced  for  the  traualiuu 
Frideawide  from  her  sepulchre  to  her 
Wolsey  chose  this  place  is  thtsi 
new  college  he  designed  to  found, 
already  done  much  of  the  building, 
the  works  were  stopped  by  his  fall 
In  1532  Henry  rofouaded  ths  ni 
which  he  gave  his  own  name ;  bat 
he  suppressed  it  once  more,  sad  rest 
the  whole  foundation.  He  then  rest 
new  See  of  Oxford  (erected  WOwarj 
to  St.  Frideswide's,  and  this  hut  ■ 
was  styled  the  Cathedral  Church  of  I 
Oxford,  and  comprises  a  dean  isd 
with  other  capitular  officers,  si  well » 
body  of  students  proper  to  a  colls; 
See  was  endowed  with  the  reran* 
lands  purchased  by  Wolsey  for  hi 
The  bounds  of  the  diocese  extend 
whole  county  of  Oxford,  Budingt 
and  Berkshire,  with  parts  of  adjacent 
and  it  contains  G48  parishes.  Thus) 
Bishopric  is  £6,000  a  year. 

Lis*  or  Btsaors  or  Oxrasa 


Hugh  Coma      .  1597 

KaoflDt  iwR-ae.) 

fan  Underbill  .  1589 
(Vacant  19SS-1SM.) 

John  Bridies       .  IBM 

JohnHowson      .  WIS 

Klchsrd  Const  .  IMS 
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Accession, 
er   .    1737 

.  1758 
ti      .    1766 

.  1777 
llwell  1788 
ph  .  1799 
i       .    1807 


Accession. 
William  Jackson  1812 
Edward  Levge  .  1816 
Charles  Lloyd  .  1827 
Kichard  Bagot  .  18*9 
S.muel  Wil. -erf oroe  1845 
John  F.  Mackar* 
ness  .  .    1870 


,  University  of. — Though  this 
cannot  claim  the  honor  of  having 
led    by   King  Alfred,   yet    it    is 

from  very  early  times  it  was  the 
sort  of  students,  who  lived  in 
uses,  having  only  meeting  houses 

heard  lectures  from  learned  men ; 
as  1512  regulations  were  made  for 
ince  of  such  students.  As  their 
reased,  the  number  of  halls  multi- 
t  one  time  there  were  more  than  a 
Now  only  six  of  them  exist,  which 
the  colleges  only  in  that  they  are 
i  ted,  and  have  little  or  no  endow - 
be  collegiate  system  took  its  rise 
n  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 

the  same  time  that  it  originated 
Ige.  In  1229  there  was  a  great 
a  from  Paris  into  Oxford,  and  the 

remoulded  on  the  model  of  the 
n  to  rank  above  it  in  intellectual 
It  was  at  this  period,  when 
i  beginning  to  lose  its  importance 
il  town  only  second  to  London — a 
place  of  councils  and  resort  of 
t  it  began  to  be  the  centre  of 
r  the  whole  of  England,  and  also 
A  teaching.  The  earliest  charter 
;  the  University  as  a  single  organi- 
s  from  Henry  III.,  but  the  actual 
:c  from  1623.  Residence  in  private 
11  into  disuse,  and  by  the  time  of 
izabeth  it  was  compulsory  that 
ent  should  reside  in  some  college, 
t  least  during  the  first  twelve 
Since  1868  students  have  been 
become  members  of  the  University 
iing  members  of  any   college  or 

University  has  many  times  been 
of  religious  changes  in  England. 
Oxford  that  the  Wycliffite  move- 
i.  Here  the  martyrs  under  Mary 
;.  Methodism- arose  in  Oxford,  and 
lent  century  the  Tractarian  move- 
ed  from  this  town.  There  are  at 
f.nty-one  colleges  in  the  University 
lis. 

The  Colleges. 

tg  College. — Founded  by  William 
i  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 

College. — Founded  by  Walter  de 
jord  Chancellor  and  Bishop  of 
in  1264. 

'ollege.— Founded  by  Sir  John  Bal- 
of  Balliol,  King  of  Scotland,  pro- 
>68. 
ollege.  —Founded  in  1314  by  Walter 


de  Stapleton,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Lord  High 
Treasurer. 

Oriel  College  was  founded  .by  Adam  de 
Brome  and  Edward  II.  in  1326. 

Queen's  College.— Founded  in  1341  by  Robert 
de  Eglesfield,  Chaplain  to  Queen  Philippa. 

New  College. — Founded,  and  for  tho  most 
part  built,  by  William  of  Wykeham,  the  first 
stone  having  been  laid  in  1 380. 

Lincoln  College. — Founded  in  1427  by 
Richard  Flemyng,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

All  Souls'  College.— Founded  in  1437  by 
Archbishop  Chichele,  haviug  been  a  chantry. 

Magdalen  College. — Founded  by  William  of 
Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Brasenose  College. — Founded  by  Bishop 
Smith,  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir  Richard  Sutton, 
of  Prestbury,  in  1512. 

Corpus  Chris  ti  College. — Founded  in  1516  by 
Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Christ's  Church. — Founded  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey  in  1525,  and  intended  to  be  called 
Cardinal's  College.  The  foundation  was  sus- 
pended by  King  Henry  VIII.,  re-established 
in  1532,  and  received  its  present  name  in 
1546. 

Trinity  College. — Originally  founded  by  the 
Priors  of  Durham  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Sir  Thomas  .Pope  founded  a  new 
college  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  one  in  1554. 

St.  John's  College.—  Grafted  in  1555  on  the 
previous  foundation  of  Archbishop  Chichele 
by  Sir  Thomas  White,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 

Jesus  College. — Founded  in  1571  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Price,  Treasurer  of  St.  David's. 

Wadham  College.  —Founded  in  1613  by 
Nicholas  Wadham  on  the  site  of  a  monastery 
of  Augustinian  Friars.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted by  his  widow,  Dorothy. 

Pembroke  College. — Founded  in  1624  by 
Thomas  Tesdale. 

Worcester  College. — Founded  in  1714  by  Sir 
Thomas  Cooke*,  on  the  site  of  Gloucester 
Hall,  a  Benedictine  establishment  dating  from 
1283. 

Hertford  College. — First  founded  at  Hart 
Hall  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
was  transformed  into  Hertford  College  in  1 746 
by  Dr.  Newton  of  Christ  Church. 

Keble  College  was  erected  in  1868-70  in 
memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble. 

The  Halls. 

New  Inn  Hall  was  built  under  the  name 
of  Tiilbek's  Inns  by  William  of  Wykeham  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  gained 
the  name  of  New  Inn  in  1460.  The  present 
building  was  restored  by  Dr.  Cramer. 

St.  Edmund  Hall  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Queen's  College  in  1657,  in  which  it 
will  finally  be  merged. 

St.  Mary  Hall,  formerly  the  parsonage, 
house  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  was  given,  in 
1325,  by  Edward  II.  to  Oriel  College,  and  was 
established  as  a  separate  place  of  education  in 


1333.     It  is  now  to  be  completely  united  to 
Oriel  College. 

Ckartlty't  Halt  and  Tumid  Hall.— Private 
halls  founded  according  to  the  statute  of 
1882. 


wrote  several  books,  of  which  the  chief 
The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
Incarnation.  He  is  said  to  have  learnt  130 
languages  without  a  teacher.  He  was  an 
original  and  hold  speculator,  and  ran  counter 
to  the  ordinary  beliefs  of  the  Church  in  many 
ways.  Thus  he  published  sonic  letters  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ridiculing  the 
doctrine  of  the  personality  of  the  devil.  The 
/«cM  Mtumgtr  pronounced  him,  next  to 
Buxtorf,  the  most  learned  (inntile  in  Rabbin- 
ical lore,  lie  wrote  against  the  conversion 
of  the  Jowh,  on  the  ground  that  many  asser- 
tions of  Christian  divines  were  demonstrably 
groundless,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done 
with  any  success  until  Christians  better  un- 
derstood the  Jewish  principles.  On  the  other 
hand,  ho  maintained  that  the  Jewish  declama- 
tions against  Christianity  were  the  result  of 
prejudice,  which  would  disappear  with  mutual 
understanding.  The  late  Thomas  Scott,  of 
Ramsgate,  who  published  a  vast  number  of 
tracts  in  favour  of  frcethinking,  included 
among  them  a  long  extract  from  Oxlee's 
letters  to  the  Archbishop,  and  appended  a 
biography  of  him. 

Osanam,  Antoikh  Fhbdexic  [».  1813,  d. 
1853]. — A  Frenchman  who  endeavoured  to 
write  a  work  which  should  equal  Gibbon's 
DidiM  and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Umpire.  It  was 
to  be  a  history  of  Christian  civilisation, 
written  so  as  to  vindicate  Homan  Catholicism. 
He,  however,  only  partially  succeeded,  writ- 
ing Dante  and  the  Catholic  Fhilaeopky  of  Ike 
Fiftttnth  Century,  Hitttry  of  the  Civiiieation  of 
the  Fifth  Century,  etc 


first  w 

monks,  was  bom  about  'IWZ  in  Upper  Thebaii 
He  was  brought  up  as  an  idolater,  but  in  his 
twentieth  year  left  the  army  into  which  he 
had  been  pressed,  and  became  a  catechumen  at 
Thebes.  After  he  had  received  baptism  he 
joined  Palemon,  one  of  the  strictest  followers 
of  St.  Anthony.  After  they  had  lived  together 
several  years  Pachomius  had  occasion  to  go  to 
an  uninhabited  place  called  Tabenna,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  There  he  is  said  to  have 
been  told  by  an  angel  that  he  should  build  a 
monastery,  and  others  add  that  the  angol  gave 
him  in  writing  the  rule  which  he  afterwards 
used.  Thusabout  the  year  326  the  two  hermits 
established  themselves  in  a  small  cell  which 


afterwards  became  the  first  * 
Palemon  died  soon  after,  but  hi* 
filled  by  Pachomius's  eldest  brO 
and  after  his  death  many  others* 
that  in  a  short  time  they  amosnte-* 
hundred.  The  rule  by  wbirA 
were  to  live  was  proportioned  to 
strength.  Their  habit  was  of  ■* 
without  sleeves  and  a  hood  of  the  * 
Novices  were  tried  with  great  set— 
they  were  admitted,  but  when  thsa 
entered  they  were  not  allowed  t. 
community.  None  of  the  monks  *■ 
to  take  holy  orders,  the  monaas 
served  by  neighbouring  priests, 
himself  practised  the  greatest  lusts 
is  said  not  to  have  lain  down  lor  as 
and  after  his  conversion  nerer  pc 
proper  meal.  Besides  the  cart  i- 
monastery,  he  did  as  much  minsss 
any  of  the  other  monks.  He  bui 
monasteries  in  Thebais,  and  PaL. 
wrote  an  account  of  the  Efryptisrs 
tinian  monks  in  420,  states  that  Wu. 
of  Tabenna  contained  no  less  tha. 
hundred  monks.  Pachomius's  S3 
resolved  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  dm 
ment,  a  monastery  was  built  for  k 
followers  on  the  other  side  of  tl 
which  he  gave  a  rule.  Manymirat 
latcd  of  him,  as  spesJring  the  Greek  i 
which  ho  had  never  learnt,  hatlisj 
etc.  He  died  in  318,  and  ii  con* 
in  the  Greek  Church  on  the  (ftaat 
Lutin  on  the  fourteenth,  of  Mir.  B 
is  said  to  have  remained  in  the  fit* 
eleventh  century. 

Paciava,  St. — A  Spaniard,  »tM 
conversion  to  Christianity,  ™J* 
Barcelona.  He  lived  in  the  forts' 
and  died  about  390.  He  ra  <**" 
with  St.  Jerome,  who  says  be  •*■■ 
his  exemplary  life,  his  elocution.  s»  ■ 
There  are  extant  of  bis  »  &*•* 
Repentance,  letters  against  the  Son*" 
a  treatise  on  Baptism. 

Pacification,  Ewen  «rjj 
given  to  those  decrees  gnu""."  ■ 
times  by  the  French*  kings  d«n"Jj 
teenth  century  for  the  protect*"  «  " 
test-in  to,  They  were  none  of  **' 
duration,  and  the  kings'  need  *■■*' 
of  both  parties  caused  them  to  p"* 
sions  to  the  Protestants,  and  repsd1 
mediately  afterwards  lo  sinifj*' 
Catholics.  The  first  Edict  of  Pn* 
that  granted  bv  Charles  IS  »1J*- 
by  the  same  King  in  the  toDe*M 
Amboise.  Another  was  mntedstlj 
in  1  Su8,  but  it  only  lasted  a  few  do* 
sequence  of  an  insurrection  of  tbeu 
In  1570,  however,  ho  made  peicsi 


me,  with  other  | 
awns  of  EoAal 


Fa 
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iuban  as  placed  of  refuge 
q  1576  Henry  III.  gave 
iberty  to  build  churches 
rvices,  but  the  Guises 
o  fiercely  that  the  King 
i  the  edict  at  Blois  to- 
same  vcar.  In  1577  he 
to  grant  the  Protestants 
was  again  overruled  by 
league  they  had  formed 
mn  Catholic  religion  in 
598,  Henry  IV.  signed 
:  Nantes,  granting  the 
•ration,  and  this  edict 
11  1685,  when  it  was  re- 

[from  the  Greek  pais, 
*,  «*  baptism  "].  A  name 
>  hold  the  efficacy  of  the 
ptism  to  infants,  and 
utively  of  differences  on 

e  name  applied  to  the 
cient  world.  The  name 
pagu*,  "  a  village,' *  and 
Is  us  that  the  name  was 
ion  of  the  villages  or 
n trusted  with  that  of  the 
tres  of  population.  In 
?  world  in  its  intelligent 
istianity,  the  outlying 
g  attached  to  the  ancient 
illuger,"  a  "  rustic,"  be- 
ith  '*  idol-worshipper.,,# 
oeess  the  word  heathen, 
$  who  dwelt  on  the  heath 
)  became  identified  with 
nt  pods, 
n  Christianity  began  to 

Palestine,  the  Roman 
I  into  itself  all  the  civi- 
ldia  and  China,  and  as 
•vidence  of  the  extension 
o  China,  and  little  as  to 
lity  of  India, we  may  for 
5u  me  the  Roman  Empire 

battle-field  of  idolatry 
it  us,  therefore,  sketch 

what   was   the  quasi- 

the  civilised  world,  or 
of  which  we  know  any- 
hen  the  strife  began. 

the  Roman  policy  was 
very  form  of  religion 
blushed  among  the  con- 

their   sway,   provided 

inconsistent  with  those 
conquerors  and  the  con- 
ocessary  for  the  main- 
■  by  the  former.  Hence 
ciHing  their  religion  in 

without  any  restraint, 


-s  in  a  Law  of  the  Emperor 


so  long  as  it  was  not  made  the  pretext  for 
rebellion  to  Roman  authority.  And  so  also 
in  other  portions  of  tho  Empire,  the  local 
idolatries  were  rarely  interfered  with ;  the 
Druidism  of  unconquered  Britain,  for  example, 
continuing  to  prevail  when  the  land  was 
subdued  by  the  Roman  legions,  and  other 
local  forms  of  polytheism  in  other  countries 
being  persecuted  only  when  socially  or  politi- 
cally troublesome.  But  with  the  more  in- 
tellectual and  educated  subjects  of  the  Empire, 
and  wherever  the  influence  of  Rome  itself  was 
much  felt,  external  idolatry  had  become  little 
more  than  the  recognised  public  religion  of  the 
State,  conformity  to  which  was  kept  up  merely 
on  the  ground  of  order  and  social  propriety  ; 
the  more  real  and  ruling  principles  of  life  being 
found  in  certain  systems  of  philosophy  which 
had  grown  up  among  the  Greeks,  and  had 
extended  their  influence  over  all  the  higher 
classes  among  the  Romans.  Thus  the  religion 
of  the  civilised  world  at  the  time  when  it 
stood  opposed  to  Christianity  was,  partly  a 
system  of  mere  idolatry,  the  worship  of  things 
that  were  not  God ;  and  partly  this  combined 
with  philosophical  principles  which  were  more 
attractive  than  mere  idolatry  could  be  to  edu- 
cated minds.  These  philosophical  principles 
were  developed  out  of  three  systems,  which  had 
their  origin  among  the  Greeks,  who  were 
highly  civilised  and  acute  thinkers,  at  a 
period  when  the  Romans  themselves  were  in 
their  infancy. 

Tho  three  systems  were  the  Stoic,  the 
Epicurean,  ana  the  Platonibt.  They  will 
be  found  under  their  separate  heads.  We 
have  here  only  to  inquire  how  idolatry 
affected  tho  morals  of  mankind.  A  man 
must  be  violently  prejudiced,  if  not  wilfully 
blind,  who  should  refuse  to  see  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Plato  and  Socrates  a  desire  after  truth 
and  also  after  virtue  which  was  almost 
Divine.  The  whole  ethical  doctrine  of  Greek 
polytheism  was  beautiful  inconception.  It 
inculcated  the  recognition  of  mutual  rights, 
and  the  rendering  to  each  man  his  due, 
"  honour  to  whom  honour,  custom  to  whom 
custom,  tribute  to  whom  tribute.'*  Dike, 
"justice,"  was  to  the  Greek  a  real  god. 
Liberty  defending  itself  against  tyranny  was 
courage,  courage  was  the  essence  of  manliness 
[andrexa].  Individual  right  involved  social 
right,  the  authority  of  law  reposed  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  community,  and  thus  there  was 
interdependence  and  mutual  help.  Law  was 
not,  as  in  tho  great  Oriental  tyrannies,  the 
power  exerted  by  the  strong  over  the  weak,  but 
the  free  and  spontaneous  consent  of  a  race  of 
freemen.  And  to  preserve  this  mutual  welfare, 
consideration,  kindnessand  forgiveness  became 
duties.  "  When  thy  neighbour  acknowledges 
his  fault,''  says  Hesiod,  "  restore  him  to  thy 
friendship.*' 

Yet  this  system  had  a  deadly  worm  at  its 
very  core.  It  contemplated  man  in  his  re- 
lation to  his  fellow  men,  but  ignored  his  duty 
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towards  himself  and  towards  God.  "  Know 
ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  "  was  a  question  which  Christi- 
anity taught  as  a  new  rovelation.  A  Greek 
was  ruled  in  his  dealings  with  the  common- 
wealth, but  was  free  to  do  what  he  liked  as 
an  individual.  What  was  the  result?  The 
result  was  exactly  what  St.  Paul  described  it 
in  tho  first  chapter  of  tho  Romans  :  licentious* 
ness  knew  no  bounds,  for  religion  had  not  at- 
temptod  to  check  it.  Grook  indecency,  wanton- 
ness, dishonesty,  lying,  bocame  proverbial. 
44  If  there  is  one  fact  of  history  more  certain 
than  another,"  says  a  powerful  writer  of  our 
own  day,  "it  is  this  fact,  that  human  nature 
was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  fetid  decay 
by  the  rejection  of  God,  that  a  fow  more  years 
would  have  seen  the  world  one  gigantic  dung- 
hill of  corruption  and  death.  Then  the  great 
sacrifice  took  place :  God,  manifest  in  tho  flesh, 
died  upon  the  cross,  an  oternal  sacrifice  to  take 
away  sin.  A  fresh  invigorating  breeze  swept 
through  tho  putrifying  mass  of  human  life. 
Men  faced  for  the  first  time  the  realities  of 
existence  with  an  unflinching  faith — by  pure- 
noss,  by  knowledge — in  a  Divine  life."  [Mr. 
J.  H.  Shorthouse.] 

When  Christianity  became  the  recognised 
religion  of  the  civilised  world,  idolatry  became 
a  popular  belief  in  contravention  of  State  au- 
thority. It  had  at  first  tolerated  Christianity 
as  it  did  any  othor  religion.  The  persecutions 
that  we  have  in  the  Now  Testament  are 
mostly  raised  by  Jews.  The  rest  are  excited 
by  men  who  found  that  it  interfered  with 
their  personal  gains  [Acts  xvi.  19 ;  xix.  27]. 
It  was  only  when  Christianity  revealed  itself 
as  an  aggressive  system,  bound  to  extirpate 
the  "gods  many  and  lords  many"  from  the 
world,  and  hand  it  over  to  the  ono  lordship 
of  Christ,  that  Idolatry  took  alarm  and  began 
to  persocute  fiercely.  It  was  beaten  in  the 
struggle  and  Christianity  triumphed.  For  a 
while  an  analogous  state  of  things  was  re- 
peated. Paganism  was  tolerated  by  Constan- 
tino, as  Christianity  had  been  by  most  of  the 
Emperors.  Tho  heathen  priests  were  main- 
tained in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient 
privileges,  and  he  aud  his  immediate  succes- 
sors retained  the  hoathen  title  which  their 
predecessors  had  held  of  Pontifex  Maximus 
["  chief  sacrificer."]  But  popular  opinion  was 
against  the  hoathen  rites,  and  tho  temples 
wore  in  some  cases  pulled  down  and  in  others 
allowed  to  crumble  into  ruins.  Gibbon  tells 
with  glee,  though  at  tho  expense  of  his  hero 
Julian,  how  that  Emperor,  in  his  zeal  to  re- 
storo  Paganism,  proclaimed  a  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  in  populous  Antioch.  Instead  of  heca- 
tombs of  fat  oxen,  such  as  former  days  had 
witnessed,  one  palo  and  solitary  priest  ap- 
peared bringing  a  single  goose. 

At  an  epoch  when  toleration  was  a  virtue 
so  little  understood,  it  is  no  wonder  that  legis- 
lation was  often  confused,  and  to  our  minds 
indofonsible.     Governments  wore  callod  upon 


to  inculcate  the  faith,  and  to  wan  libi 
though  to  some  extent  obliged,  as  &  mitt 
fact,  to  respect  the  prejudice  of  the m»Q 
When  Arianism  divided  the  Christian  Ch 
into  fiercely  contending  bodies,  Pap 
lifted  its  head  once  more,  bat  in  nil,! 
it  had  lost  its  hold  upon  the  isteffij 
Theodosius  the  Groat  enacted  that  time 
relapsed  into  Paganism  should  forfeit  ill 
rights.  For  years  even  this  was  ended  i 
West.  It  was  Justinian  who  complete! 
work.  In  his  days  the  last  temple  imb 
into  the  celebrated  monastery  of  St  Ben 
But  meanwhile  Paganism  had  left  its 
on  Christianity.  The  Church  had  felt  ci 
to  make  concessions  to  tne  pagans,  to  nil 
their  opposition  and  facilitate  their  con* 
Hence  minor  observances  of  pagan 
adopted  as  part  of  Christian  ritiaL  Hi 
memoration  of  saints  is  admitted  by  Jt 
and  Augustine  to  be  derived  froa  1 
custom,  and  they  justify  the  piadios  I 
which  the  universal  conscience  of  aw 
approves.  Neander  traces  the  worship  ( 
Virgin  to  that  of  Ceres.  The  casting  of 
upon  the  dead  which  we  retain  in  earl 
Service  is  derived  from  Paganism.  Tho! 
ing  of  votive  offerings  in  Roman  Gi 
churches  is  like  what  was  practised  in thi 
of  Horace.  New  Year's  gifts  and  rejoi 
the  use  of  bride-cake,  the  popular  obNfl 
of  Valentino's  Day,  are  all  of  Pagn « 
And  every  day  of  our  lives  wehavettoi 
of  the  gods  of  our  fathers  on  our  lips,  fa 
them  we  call  the  days  of  the  week. 

Paget,  Francis  Edwaed,  i  at  1 
near  Lichfield,  August  4th,  1882,  of ' 
parish  he  had  been  incumbent  for  forty- 
years.  He  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  0. 
1828.  He  was  one  of  the  most  ja* 
controversialists  of  his  time  on  the  ads ' 
Oxford  Tracts,  though  his  writings  n 
dry  or  formal  treatises  on  theology. 
were  mostly  tales,  written  with  gremilj 
and  the  satire  which  they  contained  bad 
effect  upon  the  average  public  opini* 
in  his  story  St.  AntholtH'i,orOtdCk** 
New  [1842],  he  poured  merciless  ridjc* 
44  the  cheap  and  nasty  "  style  mchoekl 
ing,  and  upon  *'  BnimmagemM  GotW| 
was  a  good  deal  coming  into  a* 
Compo,"  the  professor  of  this  sty** 
story,  became  a  nickname  for  cheap*1* 
and  the  style  became  obsolete  a**** 
fun.  So  m  Milford  Mifwui*  k  «■ 
his  arrows  against  pews  in  church*** 
very  much  to  further  the  ,4n^J\ 
system.  In  the  Warden  of  Btr&p 
became  the  champion  of  the  po*| 
oppression  of  hard  landlords,  attac* 
cruelties  in  the  workhouse  system,  * 
ised  the  Bible  Society.  Ukt  » 
Knowledge  without  Religion  wtl  i 
against  non-religious  education,  and 
was  a  satire  against  sensation  nonk 
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The  Owlet  of  OwUtone  Edge, 
satires  upon  the  weaknesses 
ives.  There  were  several 
les,  and  also  some  serious 
some  volumes  of  sermons. 
tward  Bound,  written  when 
a  beautiful  forward-looking 
ose  dear  to  him  in  the  world 
get  suffered  not  only  from 
the  end  of  his  life,  but  from 
his  intimate  friends  he  was 
lm  and  humorous  comments 
the  world,  in  which  he  took 
the  last. 

x>sed  to  be  derived  from  the 
"  sacred,"  or  to  be  a  corrup- 
romthe  Persian  put,  "idol," 
3 "]  is  the  name  for  certain 
very  highly  decorated,  and 
buildings  of  a  tower-shape 
gist  of  several  stories,  each 
.  single  room.  The  finest  of 
ib  the   Porcelain  Tower  of 

r.  "blessed  bread"].— Bread 
■amental  consecration  in  the 
c  Churches,  but  not  used  for 
is  distributed  after  service 
to  the  non-communicants, 
heir  holding  spiritual  com- 
>n  this  occasion  they  do  not 
nent. 

ias,  a  Deistical  writer,  was 
Norfolk,  on  Jan.  29th,  1737. 
Quaker  who  had  been  ex- 
•ciety  for  marrying  a  member 
:  England.  He  was  a  stay- 
on,  when  only  thirteen,  was 
>ol  and  apprenticed  to  tho 
lowever,  he  only  remained  a 
759  he  went  to  Sandwich, 
an  exciseman,  also  carrying 
jymentat  Ijewes.  In  1772  ho 
draw  up  "the  case  of  the 
e,"  in  which  he  showed  so 
ho  was  introduced  to  Ben- 
who  came  to  London  in  1774 
m  tho  colonies  of  North 
Iritish  Government.  On  his 
t  to  America,  and  settled  at 
•re,  in  1775,  he  became  the 
Jadelphia  Magazine.  He  was 
tho  American  Philosophical 
779  Clerk  to  the  Committee 
•s ;  but  was  obliged  to  resign 
ment  two  years  after,  having 
olitical  secret  during  a  con- 
ilas  Deane.  In  1781  Paine 
:e  with  Colonel  Lawrence  to 
in  which  he  was  more  than 
French  granted  a  subsidy  of 
md  became  guarantors  of  ten 
1  by  Holland.  On  his  return 
I  dollars  from  the  Congress, 


and  from  New  York  State  the  confiscated 
estate  of  Frederic  Davoe,  a  royalist,  near  New 
Rochelle.  In  1787  he  came  to  Europe,  first 
to  France,  then  to  England,  and  in  1791  and 

1792  published  in  England  his  Rights  of 
Man,  in  answer  to  Burke's  Thoughts  on  the 
French  Revolution.  The  second  part  was 
designated  as  "a  false,  scandalous,  malicious, 
and  seditious  libel,"  and  he  was  tried  before 
the  King's  Bench  and  pronounced  guilty, 
but  escaped  to  France.  He  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Convention,  but  offended 
the  Jacobins  by  advising  that  the  King 
should  not  be  executed,  but  imprisoned 
during  the  war  and  then  banished.  He  was 
therefore   expelled  from  the  Convention  in 

1793  as  a  foreigner,  and  from  January  till 
November,  1794,  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Luxembourg.  It  is  said  that  his  door  was 
once  marked  as  a  sign  that  he  was  to  be 
executed;  but  it  opened  outwards,  so,  when 
shut,  the  mark  was  hidden  and  he  was  passed 
over.  He  remained  in  France  till  August, 
1 802,  when  he  returned  to  America,  and  died 
on  his  estate  June  8th,  1809.  His  bones 
were  brought  to  England  by  William  Cobbett 
in  1819 ;  but  a  monument  was  raised  over  his 
empty  grave  in  America  in  1839. 

Paine' s  first  notable  work  is  Common  Sense, 
which  appeared  in  January,  1776.  Burk6 
speaks  of  it  as  "  that  celebrated  pamphlet 
which  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  independence."  The  Crisis,  a  series  of 
pamphlets,  which  he  published  from  1776  to 
1783,  were  also  intended  to  rouse  and  keep 
alive  the  public  spirit.  His  Age  of  Reason, 
published  by  his  friend  Barlow  just  after 
his  imprisonment,  is  a  violent  and  ignorant 
attack  on  Christianity,  which  alienated  from 
him  his  friends  both  in  America  and  Eng- 
land, exciting  feelings  of  the  deepest  disgust 
and  abhorrence.  It  was  answered  in  several 
works,  the  most  famous  being  Bishop  Wat- 
son's Apology  for  the  Bible  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  Thomas  Paine,  which  appeared  in 
1796. 

His  other  works  are  Reasons  for  Wishing  to 
Preserve  the  Life  of  Louis  Capet,  The  First 
Principles  of  Government,  The  Lecline  and  Fall 
of  the  English  System  of  Finance,  etc. 

Painting,  Christian. — In  the  early  days 
of  Christianity  the  primary  object  of  painting 
was  to  represent  Christ,  either  alone  or  as  the 
centre  of  a  picture,  and  these  representations 
were  not  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  artist, 
but  were  copied  from  certain  likenesses  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken  during  His  life  upon 
earth.  Tradition  ascribed  certain  paintings 
of  Christ  and  the  Madonna  to  St  Luke,  and 
the  napkin  of  St.  Veronica  was  preserved,  on 
which  was  supposed  to  be  depicted  the  Vera 
icon.  These  likenesses  were  copied  and  re- 
copied  for  centuries,  and  departure  from  the 
ancient  tradition  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
nothing  less  than  heresy.    Until  the  twelfth 
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century  there  was  no  art  in  Christian  painting ; 
pictures  were  painted  in  order  to  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  devotion  in  the  minds  of  the  on- 
educated,  and  this  object  was  reached  by  the 
moat  conventional  method,  nmde  holy  to  the 
worshippers  by  long  usage.  Figures  were 
represented  M  stiff  and  shapeless,  and  the 
only  change  which  came  over  early  art  was 
the  continual  increase  in  richness  of  colour. 
The  first  dawn  of  now  life  began  gradually  to 
males  itself  felt  about  the  twelfth  century, 
when  artists  first  attempted  to  put  anima- 
tion, beauty,  and  grace  into  the  forma  of 
their  creation ;  but  the  work  was  slow,  and 
was  more  a  trial  of  skill  for  their  own 
pleasure  than  for  the  sake  of  art.  Guido,  of 
Sienna,  and  Uiunto,  of  Pisa,  are  associated 
with  the  birth  of  true  Christian  art  —  the 
Romanesque  school ;  it  almost  reached  its 
completeness  with  Giovanni  Cimabue,  of 
Florence;  and  with  Giotto  di  Bondone£4. 1278, 
d.  1336]  the  last  fetters  of  conventionalism 
were  cast  off.  From  this  time  till  the  fifteenth 
century,  art  continued  to  flourish,  fostered  in 
two  schools,  tho  Florentine  and  the  Bienncse  : 
the  former  somewhat  severe,  resembling  the 
Byzantine  school  of  the  early  Christians  ;  the 
latter  more  graceful  and  more  independent  of 
conventional  ideas.  The  fifteenth  century 
saw  a  further  development,  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  increase  of  religious  feeling  con- 
sequent on  tho  rise  of  the  mendicant  Orders. 
It  took  the  form  of  a  nearer  approach  to 
nature  in  form  and  colour,  light  and  shade — 
art  became  more  naturalistic,  while  still  keep- 
ing the  spiritual  cipreasion  of  the  old  masters. 
The  first  of  this  school  was  a  Dominican  monk, 
Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole  [4.  1387,  d.  14.55]. 
who  waa  followed  by  Masaccio,  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi,  and  Ghirlandajo;  and  it  reached  its 
highest  perfection  with  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  which  Christian  art  was  represented  by 
many  great  masters,  headed  by  ltaffaelle  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michel  Angelo. 
With  these  grent  masters  beauty  of  form  and 
feature  were  made  equal,  but  not  superior,  to 
spiritual  import,  and  the  result  was  the  paint- 
ing of  such  picture*  as  later  artists  have  never 
been  able  to  equal.  They  have  influenced  all 
Italian  painting  of  later  times. 

German  art,  as  well  as  Dutch  and  French, 
was  far  behind  the  Italian ;  during  the  Middle 
Ages  it  followed  the  Gothic  style,  and  it  was 
only  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
that  Italian  influence  began  to  mako  itself 
felt.  The  Nuremberg  and  Saxon  schools, 
headed  respectively  by  Albrecht  Diirer  [4. 
1471,  d.  \b-m  and  Lucas  Cranach  [6.  1472, 
d.  1533],  each  produced  a  number  of  good 
artists,  but  their  individuality  was  lost  in  close 
and  inferior  imitation  of  the  Italian  painters. 
In  opposition  to  the  decline  of  art  m  Italy, 
and  consequently  in  Germany,  a  school  arose 
in  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  century  which 
lasted  only  a  short  lime,  but  which  produced 
five  great  painters,  of  whom  Hurillo  ia  the 
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r  was  revived  against  him,  and, 

two  years'  imprisonment,  he 

>me  in  1570.   Besides  the  work 

ned,  he  wrote  Be  Immortalitate 

Actio  in  Pontifket  Romano*  et 


Church  of. — The  history  of  the 
Circumcision,  i.e.  of  the  Jewish 
ilestine,  is  connected  towards 

New  Testament  period  with 
•t.  James  the  Less.  The  end  of 
us  St.  Paul  leaving  Jerusalem 
3 ;  it  is  the  last  appearance  of 

in  Holy  Writ.  At  that  time 
Roman  Governor.  He  had  re- 
the  evils  which  his  predeoes- 
but  his  death  was  the  sign  for 
ment.  In  the  interval  between 
le  appointment  of  hie  successor, 

High  Priest,  according  to 
the  passage  is  generally  ad- 
iuine],  caused  St.  James  to  be 
Hie  Apostle,  despite  the  preju- 
untrymen  against   him  as  a 

won  the  veneration  of  the 
is  holiness.  They  appear  to 
dm  as  entitled  to  hold  belief  in 
i  prophet,  but  to  have  asked 
e  the  people  by  assuring  them 
regard  Him  in  the  same  light 
lid— that  he  did  not,  in  fact, 
the  only  door  into  the  sheep- 
Jut  St.  James  declaring  that 
would  come  in  the  clouds  of 
j  the  world,  they  gave  him  up 
a,   who    threw    him  from    a 

Temple  and  dispatched  him 

ort  government  of  Albinus 
ressius  Floras,  so  intolerably 
ews  regarded  it  as  a  punish- 
ourder  of  St.   James.     They 

King  Agrippa  made  a  speech 
ting  it,  but  on  their  refusing 
i  retired  to  Rome.  Vespasian 
hile  to  conduct  the  war,  was 
confusion  at  Rome,  where  he 
\  emperor,  and  his  son  Titus 
warfare,  and  finally  destroyed 
be  Christian  Church  there 
dlen  into  Ebionitism  [Ebion- 
i  annals  become  obscure. 
>sen  as  St.  James's  successor, 
use  he  had  some  relation  to 
ding  to  the  flesh.     Eusebius, 

Palestine,  would  have  had 
ritten  memorials  in  existence, 
:  none,  that  circumcised  men 
3h  until  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
«e  a  false  Christ,  Barcochba, 
the  people  to  a  fresh  revolt, 

put  down  with  terrible  blood  - 
lated  the  Christians  more  than 

double-dyed  traitors.  The 
altogether  separated  from  the 


Synagogue,  and  those  who  clung  to  Jewish 
customs  were  regarded  as  separatists.  The 
ancient  city  was  named  <£lia  Capitolina,  the 
first  name  being  taken  from  that  of  the  Em- 
peror JElius  Hadrianus ;  the  records  indicated 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Roman  Capitol.  The  Christians  acquiesced, 
apparently,  with  exultation  in  the  witness 
which  was  borne  to  the  prophecies  of  Christ. 
As  a  Church  Jerusalem  was  then  at  an  end. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  city  was  restored  two 
centuries  later.  [See  Jerusalem,  Bishopric 
op.] 

,  Palestrina.  Giovanni  Pie&luigi  da, 
was  born  at  Palestrina,  near  Rome,  in  1624. 
He  studied  under  Claude  Goudimel  [q.v.], 
and  in  1551  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Chapel  to  Pope  Julius  III.,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  first  work,  consisting  of  four 
masses  for  four  voices.  At  the  Council  of 
Trent  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  music  was  dis- 
cussed ;  the  Cardinals  demanded  the  abolition 
of  all  the  secular  tunes  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  sacred  music,  while  the  singers 
defended  them.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that 
Palestrina  should  write  a  mass  according  to 
the  Cardinals'  taste,  and  he  produced  three, 
the  third  being  the  famous  Mass  of  Pope 
Marcellus,  which  is  considered  his  best  work. 
He  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  2nd,  1594.  He  left 
behind  him  numerous  compositions,  many  of 
them  unpublished.     [Music] 

Faley,  William,  a  celebrated  English 
divine,  was  born  at  Peterborough  in  1743. 
During  his  infancy  his  father  removed  to 
Giggleswick,  to  become  head-master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  and  the  boy  was  educated 
there.  When  he  left  for  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  father 
said  he  had  by  far  the  cleverest  head  he 
had  ever  met  with.  In  1763  he  graduated 
as  Senior  Wrangler,  and  then  taught  at 
Greenwich  Academy  for  three  years.  In 
1765  he  gained  the  prize  at  Cambridge  for  a 
Latin  dissertation  on  A  Comparison  between 
the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  Philosophy  with  respect 
to  the  Influence  of  each  on  the  Morale  of  a 
People,  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  his  college.  He  remained 
there  for  ten  more  years,  then  married,  and 
retired  to  the  livings  of  Musgrove  and  Appleby, 
in  Westmoreland,  and  Dalston,  in  Cumberland. 
In  1780  he  became  Prebendary  of  Carlisle, 
and  subsequently  Archdeacon  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Diocese.  It  was  during  this  part  of  his 
life  that  he  wrote  most  of  his  works.  In  1794, 
as  a  reward  for  his  Evidence*,  the  Bishop  of 
London  made  him  a  Prebend  of  St.  Pancras, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  sub-deanery  of  Lin- 
coln, became  a  D.D.  of  Cambridge,  and  Rector 
of  Bishop- Wearmouth.  He  died  in  1806. 
The  first  of  Dr.  Paley's  important  works  was 
The  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy 
[1785],  in  which  he  shows  himself  to  he  a 
follower  of  Locke,  and  denies  the  theory  of 
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moral  sense.  In  1790  appeared  the  most 
original  of  his  works,  Horn  Paulina,  in  which, 
by  comparing  St.  Paul's  Epistles  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  shows  the  authen- 
ticity of  both,  and  furnishes  a  testimony  on 
behalf  of  revealed  religion.  A  third  impor- 
tant work  was  A  View  of  the  Evidence*  of 
Christianity,  which  appeared  in  1794,  in 
writing  which  he  borrowed  from  the  works 
of  Lardner  and  Bishop  Douglas.  This  book 
was  very  popular  at  the  time,  and  ran  through 
many  editions.  His  last  work  was  Natural 
Theology,  or  Evidence*  of  the  Existence  and 
Attributes  of  the  Deity,  which  Paley  gained 
partly  from  Nieuwentyt's  Religious  Philo- 
sopher. The  Natural  Theology  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  popular  of  his  works. 

Paley  stands  pre-eminent  in  English  popu- 
lar theology  as  the  Utilitarian  divine.  With 
him  expediency  was  the  one  foundation  of  all 
philosophy.  The  laws  of  honour,  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrqng  in  the  mind  both  of  the 
individual  and  the  nation,  were  set  aside  by 
him  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  the  laws 
both  of  God  and  man  appeal  to  the  fear  of 
tangible  punishment  and  the  hope  of  tangible 
reward.  Moral  obligation  means  self-interest 
stretching  through  an  endless  future,  and  the 
proclamation  of  such  motives  is  the  revelation 
of  the  will  of  God.  And  this  will  must  be 
made  known  by  some  authoritative  method. 
What  shall  the  method  be  ?  The  moral  sense 
being  discarded,  there  remains  the  proof  from 
miracles.  Whoever  cannot  dispense  with  the 
laws  of  nature  has  no  credentials  of  a  Divine 
mission  to  offer.  Consequently  Paley  directs 
his  argument  to  proving  that  the  evidence  for 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  conviction  of  an  honest  con- 
science. Hume  had  declared  that  a  miracle 
is  so  improbable  in  itself  that  no  amount  of 
external  evidence  is  sufficient  to  make  it 
credible.  Paley  replied  that  the  evidence 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  statements  of  the 
Evangelists  was  overwhelming.  This  much 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  Paley 's  style  is 
perfect  as  regards  clearness  and  directness. 
But  the  ignoring  of  the  moral  sense  was  a 
terrible  weakness  in  his  theology,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  merit  of 
tho  philosophy  of  Coleridge,  that  he  asserted 
against  Paley  the  power  of  the  conscience, 
of  the  internal  evidence,  and  of  the  direct 
appeal  of  God  to  the  soul. 

Palimpsest  [from  Greek,  palin,  "again," 
and  psao,  "I  scrape  out  "J. — A  manuscript  writ- 
ten on  vellum  from  which  previous  writing  has 
been  scratched  off.  The  custom  of  thus  using 
ancient  MSB.  was  largely  increased  by  the 
Mahometan  conquest  of  Egypt,  which  hindered 
the  supply  of  papyrus  to  heathen  countries, 
and  the  result,  no  doubt,  was  that  many 
ancient  writings  were  thus  destroyed.  We 
have  only  to  do  here  with  those  palimpsests 
which  contain  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


Tho  most  celebrated  of  these  ii  k 
the  Codex  Ephremi.  [Codbx.]  B 
palimpsest  of  the  sixth  century,  a 
part  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  in  tb 
Museum ;  another  of  the  same  <kt 
Matthew,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
of  the  eighth  century  in  the  libra 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sow 
CassoU's  Bible  CyelopeuUm,  p.  81*,  fa 
account  of  these  and  of  othen, 

Falissy.  Bran  abd,  a  noted  ft» 
guenot,  was  born  near  Ageo  in  theDe 
of  Lot-et-Garonne  about  1610.  He 
apprenticed  to  a  potter,  and  so  roca 
education.  As  soon  as  he  was  old  a 
began  journeying  through  Fh»  ■ 
many  in  order  to  improve  his  sit 
about  1539,  he  settled  at  8sint«.  1 
diminished  greatly,  as  there  wai  Httl 
for  coloured  glass,  and  the  Kefom 
much  decreased  the  sale  of  image 
Palisey  had  painted.  He  had,  ho  were 
enamelled  cup  while  on  his  trtrdj,! 
himself  up  for  some  years  to  in  it 
discover  the  process  of  making  tat 
He  worked  for  sixteen  years,  laugh* 
visionary  by  his  neighbours,  and  n 
by  his  wife,  as  they  were  in  the 
poverty;  but  at  last  he  was  row 
success.  Meanwhile,  about  1546,  h 
become  a  Huguenot,  and  throngs  1 
tions  a  Protestant  Church  vai  fa 
Samtes.  Towards  the  close  of  Hfl 
reign,  his  merits  were  diecovend 
Constable  Anna,  of  Montmorency,  i 
ished  him  with  the  means  of  bufldi 
to  burn  his  pottery,  and  on  his  baaf 
into  prison  as  a  heretic  in  1562,  otti 
pardon  through  Catharine  de  Ifadki 
Catharine  also  protected  him,  bmh 
own  benefit  than  for  his,  during  the 
of  St.  Bartholomew ;  he  lived  in  tie  1 
and  was  employed  in  decorating  A 
and  gardens.  However,  in  15W 
arrested  and  thrown  into  the  But* 
he  died  two  years  after.  It  vai  st  { 
that  his  famous  answer  to  the  King' 
have  been  given.  Henry  had  toll  J 
if  he  would  not  recant  he  would  bu 
to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  Rhaw* 
"Sire,  you  have  several  times  toM  ml 
pitied  me ;  but  it  is  I  that  pity?0*! 
uttered  the  words  '  I  am  conpW 
was  not  spoken  like  a  king;.  Is**! 
companions,  and  I,  who  have  a  porti 
kingdom  of  heaven,  will  teach  joi  I 
language,  that  neither  the  Go** 
your  people,  nor  you,  will  tan 
compel  a  potter  to  bow  the  ***•*■ 
Palisey  remained  in  his  ceD  till  ■ 
1590.  He  is  now  acknowledged  m 
a  sound  thinker,  and  to  have  hefJ 
the  greatest  writers  in  the  Frenokl 
A  monument  waa  raised  to  him  in  8 
a  Roman  Catholic  mmmittnr  in  1H 
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dlinm.  —  An  ecclesiastical 
d  by  the  Pope  to  archbishops 
e  metropolitan  dignity.  In 
,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
'chbishop  of  Canterbury,  it 
ip  of  white  woollen  cloth,* 
gers  broad,' '  thrown  across 
which  are  attached  two  bands 
rial,  each  embroidered  with  a 
ianging  over  the  breast  and 
he  back.  The  whole  is  worn 
1  dress,  to  which  it  is  fastened 
gold.  In  its  original  form, 
1  was  not  a  sacerdotal  orna- 
ldid  mantle,  forming  part  of 
bes  of  State,  which  it  was 
ay  but  the  emperor  to  wear, 
ial  permission.  This  per- 
etimes  granted  as  a  mark  of 
>n  to  philosophers  and  men  of 
rwards  to  distinguished  eccle- 
rly  the  bishops  of  the  leading 
i  of  time  the  Bishops  of  Home 
le  pall  upon  other  bishops  of 
first  who  is  known  to  have 
Symmachus  [498-514].  At 
r's  consent  was  necessary  in 
>n  it  was  only  asked  in  the 
who  were  not  his  subjects, 
s  dispensed  with  altogether, 
pall  was  looked  upon  as  an 
iction,  but  not  as  a  badge  of 
was  not  yet  restricted  to 
uch  less  considered  necessary 
of  their  powers.  Gregory 
ver,  bestowed  the  pall  as  a 
n  his  **  vicars,"  who"  were 
invested  by  kim  with  juris- 
f  appeal ;  and  this  precedent 
>y  succeeding  Popes,  who 
he  recipients  an  oath  of 
ioman  See.  These  "  vicars  " 
ie  archbishops  of  their  respec- 
id  by  degrees  the  pall  came 
as  exclusively  the  badge  of  a 
\ccordingly  we  find  that 
i-867],  writing  to  the  Bul- 
ices  that  an  archbishop  is 
to  exercise  his  functions 
the  pall  from  the  Pope ;  and 
j  Synod  of  Ravenna  [a.d.  877], 
y  metropolitan,  within  three 
ppointment,  should  send  to 
ion  for  the  pall,  accompanied 
of  his  faith.  And  in  the 
an  [a.d.  1216]  Innocent  III. 
ianon  transcribed  into  the 
ie  pall  was  to  be  considered 
plenitude  of  Apostolic  power, 
the  function  nor  the  title  of 
be  assumed  without  it. 
f  palls  became  a  great  source 
ne.     Gregory  the  Great  had 

hich  this  vestment  is  made  is 
Iambs  which  have  been  blessed 
Agnes'  Day  [Jan.  21st]. 


expressly  forbidden  the  handling  of  money  in 
the  transaction,  but  his  prohibition  was  soon 
overlooked,  and  exorbitant  sums  were  de- 
manded for  the  palls.  Canute  of  England,  on 
his  visit  to  Rome  in  1027,  remonstrated  with 
John  XVIII.  on  this  point,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  him  a  promise  of  an  abatement 
in  the  case  of  future  archbishops  in  England. 

No  archbishop  might  inherit  the  badge 
from  his  predecessor ;  when  a  prelate  died,  he 
must  be  buried  in  his  pall,  and  his  successor 
must  apply  to  the  Pope  for  another. 

There  is  one  instance  of  an  archbishop 
receiving  two  palls.  Lanfranc,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  applied  to  Rome  [1071]  in 
person  for  the  decoration,  and,  as  a  mark  of 
extraordinary  favour,  was  invested  by  Alex- 
ander II.,  his  former  pupil,  with  two  palls. 

Palladina,  one  of  the  early  Christian 
Fathers,  was  born  about  368,  in  Galatia. 
Little  is  known  of  his  early  life  till  in  his 
twentieth  year  he  went  to  Egypt,  to  learn 
something  of  the  monks  there,  and  resided 
among  them  for  some  time,  and  thence  to 
Palestine,  where  he  spent  three  years  in 
Mount  Olivet,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Ruffinus,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer. 
In  400  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Helenopolis, 
in  Bithynia ;  but  on  account  of  his  attachment 
tt)  St.  Chrysostom  he  became  implicated  with 
the  Origenists,  and  was  violently  hostile  to 
St.  Jerome.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
banished,  and  on  his  recall  to  have  been  made 
Bishop  of  Aspona,  in  Galatia,  where  he  died 
about  431. 

Palladius  was  the  author  of  a  Greek  work 
containing  the  lives  of  several  Palestinian 
and  Egyptian  monks.  It  is  entitled  The 
Lausaic  History,  from  LauBus,  Governor  of 
Cappadocia,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  Another 
work,  A  Dialogue  of  the  Life  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
written  in  408,  is  attributed  to  him,  but  its 
authenticity  is  doubtful 

Pallavicini,  Sforza,  Jesuit  and  Cardinal, 
son  of  the  Marquis  Alexander  Pallavicini,  was 
born  at  Rome  in  1607.  He  was  educated  for 
the  bar,  and  became  a  learned  philosopher 
and  lawyer,  but  entered  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1637.  He  became  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  Jesuit  College  in  1639,  of 
Theology  in  1643,  was  made  Cardinal  by  Pope 
Alexander  VII.  in  1659,  and  died  in  1667. 

Pallavicini's  chief  fame  is  derived  from  his 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  1619, 
Paolo  Sarpi  had  written  an  account  of  the 
Council,  the  principles  of  his  book  being  dis- 
tinctly in  favour  of  the  Reformed  opinions, 
and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  repel  its 
attacks  on  Romanism.  Torenzio  Alciati  was 
chosen  for  the  task,  but  died  in  1651,  before 
he  had  gathered  together  all  the  material,  and 
the  work  was  carried  out  by  Pallavicini.  The 
book  appeared  in  two  volumes  [1656,  1657], 
and  was  highly  extolled  by  the  Roman 
Catholics. 


Palm  Ctoh.— A  stone  cross  or  crucifix 
mounted  on  steps,  sometimes  seen  near  the 
entrance  of  a  church  [usually  on  the  south]. 
Tho  name  has  reference  to  the  custom  of 
decorating  it  with  branches  of  palm  for  the 
procession  on  Palm  Sunday.  There  are 
several  ancient  palm  crosses  in  Cornwall ; 
and  Eyam  Church,  in  Derbyshire,  has  one 
which   is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 

Palm  Sunday.— Tho  day  on  whioh  is 

commemorated  our  Lord's  triumphant  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  five  daya  before  His  Passion. 
Throughout  a  great  part  of  Christendom  it  is 
marked  by  a  prooession  of  palms.  Some 
authors  affirm  that  this  ceremony  is  aa  old  as 
the  fourth  century,  and  claim  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  as  alluding  to  it.      It  U  certain. 


t  of 

calls  on  ue  to  honour  the  humiliations  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  wore  the  result  of  a  pro- 
found obedience  to  His  Father  and  an  ardent 
affection  for  the  souls  of  men ;  and,  by  insist- 
ing on  the  glory  to  which  He  was  raised, 
the  same  Apostle  exhorts  us  to  practise  those 


Sepulchre,  and  returned  home  carrying 
branches  of  Oriental  palm,  in  token  of  their 
accomplished  expedition.  On  arriving  home 
they  offered  the  palm  to  the  priest  to  bo 
placed  on  the  altar,  and  these  were  frequently 
used  in  processions  on  Palm  Sunday.  Even 
after  their  return  they  continued  their  re- 
ligious pilgrimages  in  their  own  country,  and 
thus  the  word  "  palmer  "  was  sometimes  used 
for  itinerant  monks  without  a  fixed  residence, 
professing  voluntary  poverty,  and  visiting  at 
times  the  moat  remarkable  sanctuaries.  The 
dross  of  the  palmers  wus  the  same  as  that  of 
the  ordinary  pilgrims,  namely,  a  black  or 
grey  gabardine,  girt  with  a  cincture,  from 
which  a  shell  or  scrip  was  suspended,  a  broad 
hat  ornamented  with  scallop  shelle,  and  a 
long  staff. 

Palmer,  Edward  Hikrt,  an  English 
Orientalist,  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  1840. 
He  studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  186",  and  for  the 
next  three  years  made  expeditions  in  Sinai, 
and  became  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  Bedouins.  In 
1871  he  was  made  Lord  Almoner's  Professor 
of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  and  remained  in 
England  till  the  beginning  of  the  Soudan 
war.  He  then  went  out  to  Egypt  to  try  and 
dissuade  the  Bedouins  from  their  attacks  on 
the  Suez  Canal,  but  was  captured,  with  two 
European     companions,     Captain    Oil!    and 


Lieutenant  Charrington,  in  the  ^ 
Desert  of  El  Tib,  and  murdei 
11th,  1882. 

Hie  books  have  proved  very  sat 
Orientalists-  They  are  The  Xf 
Country  of  Scripturt  and  Ike  Dntm 
Thelhttrt  afths  Bxndut;  Hittorf  i 
Nation  from  On  Emrliut  Tima; 

etc 


his  degree  at  Cambridge,  becaan 
Queen  a  College ;  ordained  in  101 
at  St.  Alphege,  Canterbury,  in  IS 
aity  Preacher  at  Cambridge  in  1(4 
of  Ash  well,  to  which  hie  was  p 
Archbishop  Land-  He  was  a 
!  the  Westminster  Assembly  in  V 
sor  of  the  same,  1640;  lncand 
I  new  church  at  Westminster  in 
|  had  in  1644  been  appointed  Mast* 
'  College,  Cambridge.  Palmer  m 
and  scholarly  preacher,  but  is  cU 
by  his  method  of  catechising  and  I 
of  catechisms  which  be  prepared, 
is  An  Endtavtmr  to  <n*ki  tin  ft 
Chriitisn  Religion,  ■aaaab,  lie  On 
Commandment  i,  the  Lorfi  Ant* 
Sacramentt,  Plaint  and  Evil.  B 
Chairman  on  the  Committee  of  ths  I 
and  his  own  catechism  above-weal 
taken  u  the  basin  of  the  Wertas 
chism.  He  wrote  also  FimW  A 
defence  of  Sabbath  observance;  u". 
of  Godlineu  end  Carutianiif,  (cats 
Christian  paradoxes,  somecuM  a* 
Lord  Bacon. 

Palmar,  Willuh  [*.  isii>* 
writer,  brother  of  Lord  Selbona  M 
■of  an  Oxfordshire  rector.  WaesjaWT 
he  was  elected  to  a  usmyihipM" 
College,  where,  in  1 830,  he  took  to  ■ 
degree  as  a  First  Class  in  LilufSm 
He  had  already  gained  the  daw0* 
far  Latin  verse,  and  subseqaratlr  • 
that  for  a  Latin  essay  on  il»  «W 
Athenian  comedy.  He  was  *Pf*~ 
of  his  college,  and  acted  a>  £i",'i* 
classical  schools.  He  wis  cos  a*  ■ 
followed  Dr.  Newman  in  setenaj  » 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  Plots***1 
tor  of  the  English  Church,  sal  ■• 
time  resided  chiefly  in  Italian*! 
of  a  student,  bnt  never  taxis)!?"* 
in  the  Koroan  Church.  H«  did  stl 
April  5th,  1879. 

He  wrote  many  works,  as  I***J 
Anglican  Doctrine  teitk  that  ti  U»0 
(As  Bait  ;  A  tetter  to  a  iVrtwsat  I 
An  Intitductim  to  Sarin  CMdi—W 
Egyptian  Chrcmiciet,  Tnt  Tttru** 
Tear,  etc  Oriaine*  Littery—,  *■ 
Sir  William  Palmer,  of  Won* 
has  often  been  attributed  to  hinsl 

Magdalen. 


Pal  (', 

Rsv.  8ia  William  [*.  at  the 
the  present  century,  d.  1886], 
upporter  of  the  Oxford  move- 
id  at  Dublin  in   1824,  incor- 

at   Magdalen    Hall  in   1828, 

Worcester  in  1B31,  Vicar  oE 
'Id  from  184S-6B,  and  Pre- 
isbury  from  1849-58.  He  was 
,  in  1846,  Vicar  of  Whitchurch- 

with  Chidcock,  Marsh  wood, 
t.  Gabriel.  He  was  the  author 
■urgicet;  The  Apostolical  J 'uria- 
xemton  of  the  Epitcopaey  in  tht 
a  Vindicated  agaiiut  tht  Objec- 

Wiecman;  A  Treatise  on  the 
it  ;  A  Compendiout  Eotkiiaitical 
Not  long  before  hit  death  he 

very  interesting  narrative  of 
ao  Trade  for  the  Timet. 
IB,  St.,  was  a  native  of  Berytus, 
nd  descended  from  one  of  the 
shed  families  in  the  province, 
jtudies  in  bis  own  country,  and 
in  Alexandria,  under  Pi  en  us,  a 
■pat  learning  that  he  was  called 
;i-Q.     From  Alexandria,  Pam- 

>  Gtsarea,  in  Palestine,  where 
d  priest,  and  where  his  learning 
lade  him  the  greatest  ornament 
i.  His  favourite  employment 
of  Holy  Scripture ;  and  to  pro- 
ivsment  of  ecclesiastical  learn- 
>d  a  library  at  Cicsarea,  which 
•eat  number  of  useful  works. 
i  whom  St.  Pamphilua  most 
tention  was  Origen,  the  whole 
s  he  copied  with  his  own  hand, 
ie,  who  had  them  afterwards, 
very  highly.  It  is  said  that 
sd  most  of  the  material  for 
al  History  from  the  Casaarean 
amphilus  also  founded  a  school 
imitation  of  that  established  at 
n  307,  during  the  Maximinian 
mphilus  was  seized  by  Urban  us, 
alestino,  and,  after  being  tor- 
iwn  into  prison,  where  he  re- 

>  years,  during  which  he  wrote 
Origen,  in  ti  ve  books,  to  which 

1  a  sixth,  but  the  first  alone  is 
Pamphilus  and  his  companions 
rdom  on  Feb.  16th,  309,  hut 
the  others  are  commemorated 
Eusebius  afterwards  took  the 
imphili,  and  wrote  an  account 
fe,  which  is  now  lost. 


Virgin  Mary ;  and  [2]  it  is  a 
i  tho  consecrated  bread.  The 
s  to  bare  arisen  from  the  Greek 
ing  a  piece  of  the  consecrated 
rup  of  wine  before  the  image 
Then  prayers  were  offered, 


3)  hn 

incense  was  burned,  and  the  bread  and  wine 
distributed  among  the  faithful. 
Fan-Anglican    Synod.      [Lambith 

CoKranraci^ 

Pantamui,  St.,  waa  bom  at  Sicily  in  the 
second  century.  He  applied  himself  success- 
fully to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  belonged 
to  the  Stoics  till  he  was  converted  to  Christ- 
ianity. He  was  the  first  catechetical  teacher 
at  Alexandria,  to  which  post  he  was  presented 
during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurehus.  The 
Ethiopians  having  sent  to  the  Bishop  for  a 
divine  to  instruct  them,  PantaBnus  was  sent 
by  Demetrius  [nr.  190],  and  is  said  to  have 
discovered  a  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  He- 
brew which  had  been  left  there  by  the 
Apostle  St.  Bartholomew.  Nothing  is  known 
of  Panttenus  after  203.  St.  Jerome  says  that 
he  wrote  several  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  that  his  lectures  were  more  service- 
able to  the  Church  than  his  writings,  which 

F  antheon,  at  Rome,  once  a  heathen  tern  pie 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  all  the  gods.  In  608 
re-dedicated  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  saints.  It  is  also 
called  the  Rotunda,  from  its  fine  dome,  which 
is  very  celebrated,  and  suggested  the  idea  of 
the  domes  of  modern  times. 

Pantheism  [from  pan,  "  everything," 
and  Theit,  "God"].— The  belief  that  God  is 
everything,  and  everything  God.  In  one  form 
Pantheism  may  be  regarded  as  a  protest  against 
Materialism.  Those  who  regarded  the  visible 
world  as  the  sum  total  of  all  things,  became 
from  the  very  nature  of  tho  case  Atheists. 
Those  who  recognised  that  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings are  things  just  as  real  as  things  that  can 
be  touched,  were  so  far  emancipated  from  the 
blank  hopelessness  of  the  Materialist  creed. 
Pantheism  may  be  regarded  as  an  importation 
from  the  Eastern  philosophies,  the  groundwork 
of  which  was  the  belief  in  an  Infinite  Eternal 
Being  which  clothes  itself  in  a  multiplicity  of 
forms,  and  thus  makes  up  the  universe.  But 
the  great  origin  of  modern  Pantheism  must 
be  traced  to  Germany.  The  endeavour  to 
construct  a  basis  of  belief  which  should  su- 
persede the  old  traditional  supremacy  over  the 
conscience  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
led  to  the  theories  of  Spinoaa,  of  Schelling,  of 
Hegel,  and  upon  these  theories  much  of  the 
succeeding  Pantheism  of  modern  thought  has 
been  founded.  The  first  postulate  of  the 
system  is,  not  an  objective  faith  which  rules 
and  regenerates  the  life  of  man,  but  religious 
ideas  and  thoughts  which  have  to  find  their 
assimilation  in  the  facts  of  the  universe,  and 
to  make  these  fit  in  with  arbitrary  assump- 
tion. The  sense  of  harmony,  the  swthetic 
faculty,  requires  a  religion,  and  therefore  a 
religion  which  meets  this  want  must  be  true. 
Of  course,  where  free  license  is  thus  given  to 
the  imagination,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Pantheism 
takes  a  thousand  forms.    "  Matter,"  says  one, 
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'  does  not  exist  except  as  an  idea  of  our 
minds."  "Matter,"  says  another,  "is  the 
body  of  God,  and  the  unseen  life,  enorgy, 
intelligence  of  the  universe  are  His  soul. 
The  two  co-oxist,  and  an?  inseparable. "  '•  There 
is  no  God  beside  Me,"  says  the  Creator  by 
His  pro  phot  Isaiah ;  but  the  Pantheist  applies 
this  to  the  Universe,  and  represents  it  as  say- 
ing, "lam  God,  and  there  is  no  other.'*  It 
is  true  that  the  higher  expression  of  Pantheism 
admits  such  ideas  as  God,  Revelation,  Crea- 
tion, Providonce,  as  something  more  than  sub- 
jective, as  expressing  realities  beyond  the 
mind.  But  unfortunately  when  it  is  sought 
to  fix  and  define  these  realities,  thev  vanish 
like  shadows.  Thus  a  very  able  Unitarian 
minister,  speaking  of  Gibbon's  account  of 
himself  sitting  in  the  Coliseum,  and  suddenly 
resolving  thero  and  then  to  write  his  famous 
book,  regards  that  resolution  as  parallel  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  who 
heard  the  Word  of  the  Lord  speaking  to  them 
and  sending  them  a  message.  But  such  a 
comparison  is  not  exalting  to  the  modern 
writer,  it  simply  drags  down  the  ancient.  To 
deny  any  real  inspiration  which  comes  direct 
from  God,  without  any  modification  beyond 
that  caused  by  the  imperfection  of  the  mind 
to  comprehend  it,  is  practically  Pantheism. 
It  denies  porsonal  intercourse  between  God  and 
the  soul.  There  may  be  a  veiled  Pantheism, 
too,  in  the  view  so  often  put  forth  of  late, 
that  conceptions  of  God  have  varicnl  from  age 
to  age  according  to  human  circumstances. 
Thus  tho  Jew  conceived  of  God  as  a  Deli- 
verer when  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  was  new, 
and  as  a  Legislator  whim  order  supervened 
upon  anarchy,  and  as  King  when  tho  nation 
was  united,  and  as  Father  when  Christ  had 
compassion  on  the  multitudes.  There  is  truth, 
of  course,  in  all  this,  as  there  is  in  tbo  modern 
conception  that  He  is  an  all-pervading  bene- 
ficent Power ;  but  it  becomes  error  if  it  ignores 
tho  fact  that  God  is,  and  ever  has  been,  all 
these.  The  original  grounds  of  faith  in  a 
Divine  Creator,  and  Ruler,  and  King,  and 
Saviour  fail,  when  one  aspect  only  is  confessed. 
The  supposed  discovery  becomes  a  mere 
childish  game  at  hide  and  seek,  where  the 
finder  and  found  are  identical ;  fear  and  gra- 
titude are  predicated,  but  the  source  from 
which  they  spring  becomes  a  shadow. 

Unhappily  Pantheistic  opinion  involves 
moral  consequences  of  a  sad  character.  The 
sinking  of  the  personal  distinction  between 
man  and  God  is  followed  by  the  loss  of  the 
affections  and  the  conscience,  which  are  the 
very  life  of  religion.  If  God  is  already  iden- 
*  titled  with  His  creatures,  where  is  tho  room 
for  obedience  to  Him,  for  His  supreme  law, 
for  prayer  which  asks  for  what  otherwise  it 
would  not  roceivo  ?  Al>ove  all,  the  holiness 
of  God  would  disappear,  as  He  becomes  iden- 
tified with  the  struggles  and  failures  of  the 
Creation.  "  The  comparative  and  relative 
perfection  of  His  Being,"  we  are  told,  "  is 
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only  to  be  reached  by  strife  withi-rf  ^iitbim 
out,  from  which  the  spirit  mourz-SL*  o  .awunU 
after  every  conflict"  It  if  ianx  4  imp 
exaggerate  the  moral  danger  of  a  "%  oof  i« 
evil  men  did  of  old,  that  we  are  *^*-x^=ire  fa 
do  all  the  abominations  of  tin  [*— J  jcxn  TJer 
that  evil  in  fact  is  a  necessity  for -*«>"*:  fa  ^ 
tion  of  virtue,  not  a  moral  oouxsc^cjcoqi^ 
liberty,  and  that  the  teaching  of  *£«=»  ofj? 
ture  is  erroneous  when  it  tells  «&XJ&  ^j 
possibilities  are  open  to  as,  liftsL*^  i-H7e  ^J 
between  which  man  has  to  choo****^^^)^  j 
is  the  very  centre  of  human  pttMs-x-fjenanwv 
without  it  we  lose  the  distiiic*K»^^^^TJ 
human  agency  and  the  agency  of  GE1>  Ik/G^  )! 
instructive  is  it  to  watch  the  P^l^^k^vq^^tJ 
ward  of  the  denial  of  this  distmcr.=j*  m-i^^  2 
is  a  strife  going  on,  says  the  mode:  x^.fcfcn,  j^/j 
nnd  its  conditions  make  tho  wy  *arid  iTI 
that  it  is  only  just  endurable,  •*<*-*■  .m^dthifkygm 
of  civilisation  makes  thincimnnis»  r  1  Li^fiz" 
crease  the  consciousness  of  mise^-j^  s^n  &X ; 
the  Pantheism  of  Pessimism,  «*  ^"Wpntifrtf  ^ 
tho  name  of  Schopenhauer.  —  "/  for 
theory  of  the  universe,"  sayi 
living  writer,  "  which  leads  me 
it  would  not  have  been  better  £—■ 
they  had  never  been  born." 

Not  only  worship  must  difssB^Ezappar  Mb 
such  a  creed,  but  morality  also.  I**;  Mb 

men  reasoned  about  theories  o-^^Hf  hU  iWtb 
ultimate  good,  light  and  life  wessssssvegiTti  totfa 
world  by  the  Ten  Commandm—     isnfr  aW  fc 
commentaries  upon  them  in  PssMssmlmi  iarfA» 
phets.    They  were  based  on  the         prioripk  dst 

man  is  subject  to  a  Will  higher titufeum 

and  distinct  from  it,  the  Will  o»    i  u  ctarij 
righteous  and  unchanging  Lo-  ^rd.    Bj  |g 
conviction  men's  lives  have  kz^-ao  gomd 
and  brought  into  a  measure       «/  oils  at 
peace.      Pantheism  sweeps  sib- air  Zirpv 
King,  and  Judge.     So  lung  as  fca.*  wu  isM 
in,  the  noblest  spirits  among  zsr&eo  ttal/jB> 
the  terrible  difficulties  and  proitfetjf  rf^ 
even   with  joy,  because  they     teHereiBm 
faithful.     They  were  like  men  __ *rith  the  m 
sun  over  their  heads  casting  light  tU^^ 
them.     But  the  night  cometh.    Aitm  ti 
us  all,  and  when  God  is  denied^  oadbfli 
deeds  of  darkness,  and  learn  to  pni*  (stsjsf 
more  than  the  living.    The  wytthphm 
such  dreariness  and  despair  u  to  bum  ■ 
God  even  as  Abraham  did,  errt sighs' 
di<i,  who  knew  in   whom  h*  beBwe^  bj 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  era. 

Papal  Infidlibility.  [brmnoml 

Papal  Power,  Growth  of.-TW""*; 
which  led  to  this  plain  fact  of  hid**!  ■*!■ 
those  which  would  tend  to  brine  ■*•*  ■ 
increase  of  a  power  which  Pw^"*r5 
spiritual  and  Christian.    But.  beads^M 
advocates  of  the  Papacy  t***?0? 
supremacy  over  the  whole  Chrutai  W 
on    Scripture,    citing  Matt  in.  1M 
proof:  "And  I  say  also  unto  tta,tsf 
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nd  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My 
id  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pro- 
t  it.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee 
f  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven:  and 
thou  ahalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
&ven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
th  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven ; "  and 
ke  xxii.  31,  32  :  "  When  thou  art 
strengthen  thy  brethren;"  and 
16,  17:  "Feed  My  sheep ;  "  and 
to  the  high  position  to  which  the 
as  but  the  natural  fulfilment  of 
8es  and  injunctions  of  our  Lord  to 
It  may  be  granted  that  our  Lord's 
.  Peter,  taken  quite  by  themselves, 
r,  in  the  person  of  that  Apostle 
preat  deal  of  what  is  claimed  for 
t  of  the  Roman  See ;  but  there  is 
i  in  the  New  Testament  that  St. 
-ank  above  the  other  Apostles.  It 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  their 
.  did  often  lead  them ;  but  this  was 
snergetic  and  ardent  temperament 
to  any  special  gifts.  The  promises* 
.  Peter  are  certainly  remarkable, 
impelled  to  regard  them  as  given 
presenting  the  brotherhood  of  the 

them  and  their  successors,  in  the 

of  the  Church,  or  the  whole  body 
stian  ministry,  although  it  may 
t  they  were  personally  uddredsed 
*  because  our  Lord  knew  that  he 
e  a  prompt  and  emphatic  use  of 
3y  his  instrumentality  the  Church 
milt  "  on  the  foundation  of  the 
id  Prophets,"  himself  being  one 
les.  But  the  contention  of  the 
is  that  the  promises  to  St.  Peter 
ly  personal  in  this  sense,  but  that 
»  peculiarly  made  to  him  alone 
d  hand  them  on  to  a  successor  for 
ansmission,  and  that  as  the  Apostle 
of  the  Roman  Church,  his  powers 
rally  descend  to  the  succeeding 
Rome.  Here,  again,  it  may  be 
nee  there  is  nothing  certainly  to 
he  view,  and  early  tradition  is  in 
;hat  St.  Peter  may  have  resided  for 
in  Rome — although  chronological 
will  not  allow  us  to  believe  that  he 
>r  the  traditional  twenty -five  years 
ay  have  exercised  Apostolic  super- 
e  Church,  perhaps  in  conjunction 
luI,  and  that  both  of  them,  or  St. 
appointed  Linus  as  the  first  Bishop. 
v  be  conceded,  and  vet  the  facts  of 

altogether  against  the   kind  of 

which  has  been  claimed  for  the 

We  know  from  certain  evidence 

-ly  Bishops  of  Rome  neither  made 

nor  enjoyed  such  prerogatives  as 
Df  the  Papal  Supremacy  supposes, 
that  there  was  no  distinction  be- 
.  and  other  bishops,  but  such  as  is 
Uly  accounted  for— naturally,  and 
y  reference  to  prophecies,  or  to 


special  endowments  from  above  —  by  the 
secular  greatness  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  for 
the  importance  of  the  city,  which  was  the 
bishop' 8  seat,  was  the  sole  original  ground  of 
distinction  between  one  bishop  and  another. 
"  Wherever  a  bishop  be,"  says  St.  Jerome 
[a.d.  390],  "  whether  at  Rome  or  Eugubium  " 
[Gubbio,  in  Italy,  an  insignificant  place  then 
as  now],  "  at  Constantinople  or  at  Rhegium, 
at  Alexandria  or  at  Thanis,  he  is  of  the  same 
worth,  and  of  the  same  priesthood  .  .  .  they 
are  all  successors  of  the  Apostles."  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  three  Churches 
founded  by  St.  Peter,  or  believed  to  be  so — 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch.  Now,  although 
the  Church  of  Antioch  was  founded  by  St. 
Peter,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  his 
episcopate  before  he  went  to  Rome,  still  it 
ranked  below  Alexandria,  which  appears  only 
to  have  been  founded  under  his  direction  by 
his  disciple,  St.  Mark ;  the  reason  being  that 
Alexandria  was  the  second  city  in  the  Empire, 
and  the  capital  of  Egypt,  whilst  Antioch  was 
only  the  third.  In  a  similar  way  the  Church 
of  Rome  ranked  first  of  all  because  Rome  was 
the  first  city  in  the  Empire.  So  too  Byzan- 
tium, which  had  been  only  an  ordinary 
bishopric,  when  it  was  made  by  Constantino 
the  Great  the  second  capital  of  the  Empire 
with  the  new  name  of  Constantinople,  was 
raised  by  the  second  General  Council  [a.d. 
381]  to  the  rank  of  a  patriarchal  See,  and 
placed  next  to  Rome  itself,  above  the  Apostolic 
See  of  Antioch.  This  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  the 
Papal  power  rested  on  the  circumstance  that 
the  Pope  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  We  are  now 
in  a  position  to  trace  the  growth  of  this 
power.  Before  doing  so  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  to  the  Title  of  Pope.  In  the  East  this 
term  has  been  vaguely  applied  to  almost  any 
ecclesiastical  person.  In  the  West  its  use  was 
confined  at  an  early  period  to  bishops.  In 
the  sixth  century  it  began  to  be  more  often 
used  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  than  of  other 
bishops ;  in  the  ninth  century  this  was  still 
further  the  case;  and,  finally,  its  use  in 
addressing  any  one  besides  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  forbidden  by  Gregory  VII.  in  the 
Council  of  Rome  of  the  year  1073. 

We  have  seen  that  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  Papal  Supremacy  was  Rome  itself.  Rome 
was  what  no  other  city  has  ever  been — the 
capital  of  the  whole  civilised  world  ;  it  was, 
moreover,  the  centre  of  the  civil  and  military 
government  of  the  Empire.  St.  Paul  himself 
felt  the  greatness  of  Rome  and  the  importance 
of  witnessing  for  Christ  there  [Acts  xix.  21, 
xxiii.  11,  xxv.  11,  xxviii.  15].  Again,  the 
Roman  Church  was  an  Apostolical  one,  the  only 
Western  Church  which  could  claim  this  title 
at  all.  St.  Paul  had  lived  there  long,  had 
written  his  greatest  epistle  to  it,  and  had 
received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  there.  St. 
Peter,  too,  may  have  resided  in  Rome ;  very 
early  tradition  says  that  he  had  been  its  bishop, 
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and  he  had  probably  been  martyred  there.  To 
Apostolical  Churches  belonged  a  certain  degree 
of  reverence,  and  the  Church  of  Borne  could 
boast  of  the  two  great  Apostles. 

Besides  this,  in  early  days,  the  Roman 
Church  was  always  orthodox.  It  was  not  a 
Church  of  great  literary  fame,  but  it  held 
fast  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 
When  heretics  came  to  Rome  to  further  their 
views,  their  opinions  were  rejected  by  the 
stern  orthodoxy  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
the  news  of  this,  spreading  over  the  Christian 
world,  tended  to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome.  On  such  grounds,  Irensus, 
Bishop  of  Lyons  [180],  says  that  "with  this 
Church  the  whole  Church  [i.e.  the  faithful 
everywhere]  must  agree — with  this  Church 
....  in  which  the  Apostolical  tradition  has 
always  been  preserved."  And  in  like  manner 
Tertullian,  "  What  a  happy  Church  is  that  on 
which  the  Apostles  poured  out  all  their  doc- 
trine with  their  blood.  .  .  .  Let  us  see  what 
she  hath  learned,  what  taught."  The  refer- 
ences of  the  ancient  Fathers  to  the  Roman 
Church  are  full  of  respect  and  of  a  desire  to 
'set  Rome  as  high  as  possible ;  but  they  speak 
of  it  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  with  other 
Apostolic  Churches,  and  rest  its  glory  on  its 
connection  with  both  the  Apostles,  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  on  their  having  founded  it,  settled 
it,  and  taught  it,  and  not  on  any  promise  of 
our  Lord  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors. 
Rather  later,  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage 
[248],  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  lofty  cha- 
racter, was  brought  into  close  relations  with 
the  Church  of  Rome.  We  find  that  he  writes 
to,  and  treats,  its  Bishops  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality.  He  addresses  them  as  "  brother  and 
colleague;"  and  whilst  he  holds  up  the 
general  dignity  of  the  episcopate,  he  never 
owns,  or  even  shows,  that  he  was  aware  of  any 
right  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  rule  over  the 
whole  Church.  Even  those  passages  in  his 
writings  which  speak  in  an  exalted  way  of 
St.  Peter,  and  of  the  Roman  Church  as  founded 
by  him,  appear  rather  to  be  symbolical,  re- 
presenting St.  Peter  as  the  type  of  Apostle- 
ship  and  the  Roman  Church  as  the  type  of 
unity,  than  to  imply  that  he  admitted  in  any 
way  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See  as  it  was 
afterwards  understood. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantino 
[306]  the  Bishops  of  Rome  became  more 
important  still.  Christianity  was  made 
the  acknowledged  religion  of  the  Empire, 
hence  the  number  of  Christians  and  of  the 
clergy  was  largely  increased ;  and,  besides 
this,  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  allowed 
to  receive  legacies,  and  thus  grew  in  wealth. 
It  is  also  probably  true  that  Constantino 
gave  to  Bishop  Sylvester  and  his  successors 
his  own  palace,  the  Lateran  Palace,  as  the 
episcopal  residence  [see  "Donation  of  Con- 
stantino "  further  on  J.  In  his  reign,  too,  was 
founded  the  New  Rome,  Constantinople,  and 
from  this  time  onwards  the  Old  Rome  knew 
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comparatively  little  of  her 
her  bishops  became  more  and 
important  public  personagw.     ,  aj^ 

From  early  times  the  wcP/t2 
followed  the  lines  of  the  civil  &*/ft 
Empire,  and  thus  the  bishop  <?*J/ 
city  or  metropolis  of  each  provUf^T*1 
title  of  metropolitan — had  preside*  •* 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  ptOm 
had  been  looked  upon,  in  Church  ^ 
the  representative  of  the  province^ 
Constantino  made  a  new  partitks  * 
Empire  into  dioce$*$t  each  of  which  «■ 
several  provinces.  In  the  West  ttotii 
the  chief  city  of  a  diocese  received  fhft 
primate,  and  was  at  the  head  of  all  tin 
politans  within  his  limits,  but  witta 
cising  their  privileges.  The  most 
of  these  primates  were  called  pt$rk 
Rome,  Constantmople,  Alexandria, , 
and  Jerusalem].  The  patriarchate  < 
included  the  seven  provinces  of  Hit 
Lower  Italy,  with  Corsica,  Sardi 
Sicily ;  but  in  none  of  these  had  ■ 
tans  yet  been  introduced,  so  that  ti 
of  Rome  exercised  metropolitical  tm 
the  consecration  of  bishops,  the  conn 
synods,  the  ultimate  decision  of  apf 
many  other  sorts  of  authority— to 
the  whole  patriarchate.  This  in  : 
degree  tended  to  exalt  the  imports** 
Roman  See.  The  8tate  acknowledj 
Christianity  also  Rave  the  bishops 
political  influence,  since  their  opia 
support  were  sought  after  not  only 
bishops,  but  by  Emperors  who  wishe 
their  support  in  the  religious  contra 
the  time. 

The  next  great  step  in  the  build 
the  Papal  power  dates  from  the  C 
Sardica  [343],  held  at  a  town  of  thai 
Illyria,  and  summoned  as  a  General 
of  the'  Church  by  the  Emperors  of 
and  West.  Its  object  was  to  heal ' 
sions  in  the  Church  caused  by  ti 
heresy  [Aarus] ;  bat  as  the  Wests 
Athanasits  [q.v.]  a  seat  and  a  voi 
the  Easterns  separated  themselves 
elsewhere,  so  that  the  Council  of  8b 
no  longer  a  title  to  the  name  u0 
Some  of  the  Canons  enacted  gsvta 
bishop  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  A 
of  Rome  as  a  referee,  not  to  decidt  I 
himself,  but  to  say  whether  there  otj 
a  new  trial,  in  this  case  allowing  Us) 
Legates  [Legate]  to  sit  with  the  jsfc 
these  canons  has  been  founded  theOJ 
jurisdiction  by  the  Bishop  of  Roan  < 
whole  Church ;  and  in  the  next  casta 
than  one  Bishop  of  Rome  referred  tol 
dican  Canons  as  Canons  of  the  0i 
Nicaaa,  which  had  been  held  nearer 
years  earlier,  and  was  recognised  si  ( 
by  the  Universal  Church.  By  ssss 
in  course  of  time,  the  appellate  jarisi 
the  Pope  came  to  be  more  and  ran  si 
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formal  appeals,  the  practice 
ig  to  Rome  for  advice  in  diffi- 

distant  parts  of  the  Church, 
who  was  Bishop  of  Rome  in 
n  application  from  Himerius, 
&gona,  in  Spain,  and  his  letter 
ine  piece  in  the  series  of  what 
etal  Letters,  or  Epistle*.  At 
les  were  written  in  the  name 
ods  [i.e.  bishops  and  clergy 
tation],  but  afterwards  they 
*  of  the  Pope  alone,  and  their 

rose  from  one  of  brotherly 

command. 

these  views  might  be  furthered, 
the  Roman  See  was  wanted  of 

and  one  who  was  determined 

aggrandisement  of  his  office, 
s  Innocent  I.  [a.d.  402].     He 

a  principle  that  all  Churches 
the  usages  of  Rome,  but  appa- 
he  claim  to  those  of  the  West — 

Italy,  the  Gauls,  the  Spains, 
,  and  the  islands  which  he  be- 
lea  that  they  had  been  founded 
f  St.  Peter  or  his  successors. 

daughter  Churches  was  often 
itted  to  a  large  extent,  as, 
le  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
>wed  its  organisation,  though 
>rigin,  to  Roman  missionaries, 
i  firm  maintainor  of  the  Papal 
legitimate   matters.     In    like 

Pelagian  controversy  [Pela- 
,  said  that  the  Fathers  con- 
>thing,  in  remote  provinces, 
y  settled  unless  it  came  to  the 
he  Roman  See,   so  that  the 

might  serve  as  a  rule  for  all 

The  next  Bishop,  Zosimus, 
jclare   the    authority  of    the 

be  such  that  no  one  might 
n  its  decisions,  and  that  the 
;.  Peter  inherit  from  him  an 

to  that  which  our  Lord  be- 
tpostle  himself, 
of  Boniface  I.  [a.d.  418]  was 
val  named  Eulalius.  In  con- 
h,  the  former  applied  to  the 
ius  for  aid,  and  was  by  him 
is  See.  This  intervention  of 
e  request  of  the  Pope  him- 
have  laid  the  foundation  for 
which  Emperors  afterwards 
3  election  of  the  Popes,  and 
re  added  to  the  power  of  the 

ilf  of  the  fifth  century  was 
or  the  power  of  the  Roman 
era  Empire  was  decaying,  the 
•e  was  tottering  to  its  fall, 
•oady  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
Sicily  had  suffered  severely, 
re,  the  Church  was  in  evil 
many  heresies  rife  within  her 
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whilst  outside  she  was  assailed  by  the  Arian 
powers  of  the  barbarians.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  Leo  I.,  or  the  Great,  became 
Pope.  He  stands  out  as  the  Christian  repre- 
sentative of  the  Imperial  dignity  and  severity 
of  old  Rome,  and  is  the  true  founder  of  the 
mediaeval  Papacy  in  its  uncompromising 
strength,  representing  strongly  that  one  side 
of  the  developing  life  of  the  Church  which  is 
especially  identified  with  Rome — authority 
and  unity.  St.  Leo — for  he  is  a  saint  of  the 
Church — was  a  man  lofty  and  severe  in  life 
and  aims,  a  theologian,  and  a  man  of  personal 
piety.  He  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  the 
Collect  form  of  prayer,  and  its  "  Roman 
brevity  and  majestic  conciseness "  are  conso- 
nant with  his  character  and  the  style  of  his 
writings.  Notwithstanding  his  ambition  and 
love  of  domination,  we  may  not  doubt  that, 
in  his  exertions  for  the  elevation  of  the  Roman 
See,  he  believed  himself  to  be  labouring,  not 
for  its  benefit  only,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  Church.  The  man  and  the  times  suited 
one  another.  Leo  boldly  declared  the  pre- 
tensions and  practices  of  the  Roman  Church 
to  be  matters  of  unbroken  Apostolical  tradi- 
tion, and  thus  tried  to  enforce  the  usages  of 
Rome  on  the  whole  Church.  He  represented 
the  Sardican  Canons  as  to  appeals  as  Canons 
of  the  General  Council  of  Nicaoa,  or  perhaps 
adopted  what  was  now  the  usual  practice  of 
Rome.  The  Vandals  who  conquered  the 
province  of  Africa  were  Arians,  and  the 
hitherto  independent  African  Church  was 
now  glad  to  submit  to  Leo's  interference  as 
the  price  of  his  support.  A  chance  dispute 
amongst  the  bishops  in  Gaul  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  when  one  of  the  bishops  appealed 
to  Rome  against  his  metropolitan — the  great 
and  good  Hilary  of  Aries — to  lay  down  the 
declaration  that  Rome  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  appeals  from  Gaul,  and  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  III.  passed  a  law  en- 
forcing this  view. 

During  Leo's  pontificate  arose  the  Eutychian 
controversy  [Eutyches],  which  was  settled  at 
the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  a.d.  461. 
At  this  Council  the  Legates  whom  Leo  sent  to 
represent  him  sat  as  presidents  of  the  clergy 
with  Anatolius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  practical  adoption,  though  only 
after  discussion,  of  Leo's  tome,  or  letter  to 
Flavian  [Bishop  of  Constantinople],  treating 
of  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation, 
contributed  greatly  to  raise  the  general 
opinion  of  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome. 

The  claims  of  the  Roman  See  were  main- 
tained during  the  next  century  and  a  half, 
but  they  made  no  great  progress  until  the 
time  of  Gregory  I.,  or  the  Great  [590],  a 
man  of  great  personal  piety,  as  well  as  an 
able  ruler  both  in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
things.  As  the  Emperor  lived  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  governed  Italy  by  an  Exarch,  or 
lieutenant,   at    Ravenna,    the   country  was 
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practically  left  with  very  little  defence 
against  the  Lombards,  and  Gregory  had 
often  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  people, 
and  to  negotiate  peace  with  the  enemy.  This 
led  to  a  large  increase  in  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Popes.  Again,  the  Popes  had  gradually 
become  great  landowners.  The  "  Patrimony 
of  St.  Peter/'  as  the  estates  of  the  Roman  See 
came  to  be  called,  were  situated,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  in  many  distant  countries.  Gregory 
managed  this  property  by  agents,  often  in 
minor  orders,  and  through  them  he  communi- 
cated with  the  Churches  and  the  Sovereigns 
of  these  various  countries,  and  thus  the 
Roman  See  gained  a  footing  and  influence 
wherever  it  possessed  estates.  From  the 
time  of  Gregory  onwards  the  authority  of 
the  bishops  was  more  and  more  depressed  by 
the  Popes.  Persons  often  only  in  minor 
orders  were  empowered,  by  a  commission 
from  the  Pope,  to  set  aside  the  rule  of  the 
bishops,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights. 
Gregory,  moreover,  brought  himself  into  a 
closer  connection  with  the  Churches  and 
Sovereigns  of  other  countries  by  appointing 
certain  bishops  as  his  deputies  or  ricars,  and 
as  a  mark  of  this  commission  he  sent  them 
the  pallium.    [Pallium.] 

English  people  will  always  hold  Gregory 
in  reverent  esteem  for  sending  Augustine  as  a 
missionary  to  Kent. 

The  next  event  of  considerable  importance 
was  the  opposition  of  Pope  Gregory  II.  to 
Leo  III.  [717],  the  Isaurian.  This  Emperor 
took  strong  objection  to  the  worship  of 
images  which  had  sprung  up,  and  by  edicts 
ordered  their  destruction  in  all  the  Churches 
of  the  Empire.  [Iconoclast.]  The  Emperor 
was  reluctantly  obeyed  in  the  East,  but  the 
Pope  refused  to  yield,  and  boldly  armed 
against  the  enemy;  finally,  the  Imperial 
fleet  was  destroy  od  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po, 
and  a  synod  was  summoned  in  which  the 
Iconoclasts  were  condemned.  The  Pope  pur- 
sued his  victory  no  further,  but  by  moderate 
counsels  preserved  Italy  outwardly  to  the 
Empire,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  greatly 
increased  his  own  power. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Zacharias  [741]  we 
have  the  first  instance  wherein  the  civil 
duties  of  a  nation,  and  the  rights  of  a  crown, 
were  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  Pope. 
Pepin,  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace  under  Child- 
eric,  the  last  of  the  Merovingians,  asked 
Pope  Zacharias  whether  the  nation  of  the 
Franks  should  be  ruled  by  the  real  or  nominal 
holder  of  power.  Zacharias  decided  in  Pepin's 
favour.  The  question  was  merely  a  point  of 
casuistry,  laid  before  the  first  religious  judge 
of  the  Church ;  but  later  Popes  pretended 
that  Zacharias  had  exercised  a  right  belong- 
ing to  his  office  and  had  deposed  Childeric. 

In  the  year  800,  Charlemagne,  the  son  of 
Pepin,  was  crowned  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
by  Pope  Leo  III.,  with  the  Imperial  title. 
Rome  was  grateful  to  her  deliverer  from  the 


Lombards,  an  Emperor  was  needed, 
was  the  spokesman  of  the  popak 
well  as  a  consecrating  priest,  ai 
Charles  the  Great  was  crowned ;  be 
event  was  founded  the  right,  claii 
wards  by  the  Popes,  of  raising  and 
monarchs  at  their  wilL 

Later  than  this,  two  great  f  orgerie 
forth  which  greatly  helped  the  Pa] 
[1]  The  so-called  "  Donation  of  Cox 
which  was  believed  to  be  true  from 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
that  Constantine  had  conferred 
Sylvester  the  right  of  wearing 
crown,  that  he  had  endowed  the 
See  with  the  Lateran  Palace  (this 
was  probably  true),  with  the  city 
and  with  all  the  provinces  of  It 
that  in  consequence  of  this  Consts 
relinquished  the  ancient  capital, 
built  a  new  city  for  himself — -Const 
Its  pretended  date  was  about  330. 
was  invented  to  give  an  ancient  rigi 
things  which  had  become  matters  < 
more  or  less.  [2]  "  The  False  Decn 
the  sixth  century  Dionysius  Exigun 
the  Canons  from  the  General,  and 
famous  Provincial,  Councils,  and  to 
added  the  "  Decretal "  letters  of  the 
that  these  latter  were  set  forth  as  h 
same  weight  as  the  Canons.  His 
was  generally  received  as  a  book 
law  in  the  West,  except  in  Spai 
Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville  [601—636 
separate  collection.  About  840  sjm 
dore  started  the  False  Decretals  dim 
of  the  name  of  the  great  Isidore.  ' 
skilful  forgeries,  and  profess  to  be  let 
decrees  of  Bishops  of  Rome  going 
Apostolic  days.  Their  aim  is  to  ft 
hierarchy  as  a  whole,  asserting  the  r 
the  clergy  as  a  body  against  the  oppra 
the  Emperors;  but  they  carry  the 
power  higher  than  it  had  ever  been 
before,  and  since  they  found  their  *i 
the  collections  of  the  canon  lavs,  asd 
into  the  code  of  the  Papacy,  tbeirk 
was  very  strong,  and,  indeed,  still  exst 
although  the  deception  is  admitted. 

An  example  of  the  righteous  on  < 
Papal  power,  and  one  which  show  d 
moral  support  of  the  civilised  world  «i 
to  it,  occurred  in  the  Pontificate  of  1 
I.  [8581.  Lothair  II.,  a  vicioni  srf 
temptible  prince,  wished  to  obtain** 
from  his  queen  and  marry  another* 
Nicolas  firmly  opposed  him,  even  M 
two  French  Metropolitans  and  anniSi 
decisions  of  a  Frankiah  National  0 
because  they  favoured  the  diva* 
measures  were  novel  and  aggressi*,' 
Tightness  of  the  cause  prevented  ths 
questioned.  From  the  eighth  oentnrj* 
the  Popes  had  granted  special  jprtffl 
monastic  bodies  [Momt],  oy  which  IN 
exempted  from  all  jurisdiction  hoi  thsl 
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er  on,  especially  in  the  twelfth 
se  institutions  increased  in  number, 
sy  to  see  how,  by  their  means,  the 
;hority  grew  throughout  every 
ice  they  were  independent  of  the 
1  were  often  opposed  to  the  paro- 
y.  One  of  the  greatest  names 
o  Popes  is  that  of  Hil  deb  rand, 
I.  [1048-85].  He  was  the  moving' 
►arty  in  the  Church  which  desired 
ite  it  from  all  connection  with  the 

from  the  feudal  obligations  by 
is  bound  in  regard  of  its  posses- 
th  unswerving  steadiness,  with 
nviction,  with  far-sighted  patience, 
deep,  subtle,  and  even  unscrupu- 
,  he  laboured  towards  these  ends 
reign  of  several  Popes,  who  were 
lis  forcible  character,  until  at  last 
Pope  himself  [1073].  The  two 
ut  before  himself  were : — [1]  To  fix 
ege  of  Cardinals  [Cardinal]  the 
i  independence  of  election  of  the 
for  ever  to  abolish  the  right  (or, 
idered  it,  usurpation)  of  the  Em- 
toman  people.  [2]  To  bestow  and 
Western  Empire  as  a  fief  of  the 
i  to  extend  his  temporal  dominion  i 
and  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  As 
tily  says,  he  found  it  convenient 
a  Apostle  St.  Peter  "as  a  great 
rain"  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
>  first  of  these  designs  was  accom- 

the  second  only  attained  a  partial 
lough  from  this  time  onwards  no 
;ht  of  awaiting  the  confirmation 
•eror  before  he  was  installed  in  the 
t.  Peter.  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
jd  on  the  Popes  grants  of  territory, 
ign  rights,  and  now  the  Countess 
5rm  friend  of  Gregory,  made  over 
ian  See  her  territories  after  her 
e  "  donation "  was  disputed,  but 
ealised  enough  of  it  to  add  greatly 
irer  and  wealth. 
sades    [Crusades]    brought    vast 

to  the   Papacy  in  many   ways. 

in    1095,   offered  forgiveness  of 

faithful  Christians  who  took  up 
is  cause.  In  this  movement  the 
i  themselves  placed  at  the  head  of 
lristcndom,  since  they  had  the  con- 
rprises  in  which  the  most  powerful 
were  expected  to  enlist  themselves, 
ise  extended  their  sway  by  claim- 
jreme  lordship  over  the  territories 
Ti  the  Infidels  (the  Turks). 

III.  [1198],  the  most  powerful  of 
ps,  carried  the  ideas  of  his  prede- 
Keir  furthest  limit.  Many  of  his 
d  proceedings  directly  tended 
cial  order  and  the  happiness  of 
No  control  but  that  of  religion 
ifficient  to  restrain  the  abuses  of 
mocent  announced  himself  as  the 
iter  of  differences  and  conservator 


of  the  peace  throughout  Christendom.  Thus 
he  compelled  the  observance  of  peace  between 
the  Kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal  by  the 
threat  of  excommunication  and  interdict. 
[Excommunication;  Interdict.]  He  en- 
joined the  King  of  Arragon  to  restore  his 
debased  coin.  By  a  general  interdict  en- 
forced throughout  France  he  compelled 
Philip  Augustus — a  powerful  prince — to  take 
back  his  wife  whom  he  had  repudiated ;  and 
England  was  not  the  only  country  which  he 
converted  into  a  spiritual  fief.  On  the  whole, 
Innocent  was  the  greatest  and  most  successful 
of  the  Popes.  The  times  themselves  were 
favourable  to  his  ability  and  gifts,  as  well  as 
to  his  pretensions.  A  strong,  uncompromis- 
ing power,  exercised  upon  the  whole  on  the 
side  of  God  and  of  right,  was  needed,  and 
Innocent  exactly  met  the  want. 

The  Popes  were  at  the  summit  of  their 
power  during  the  thirteenth  century.  u  Rome 
inspired  during  this  age  all  the  terror  of  her 
ancient  name.  She  was  once  more  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  and  kings  were  her 
vassals."  The  Emperor  Frederick  II.  had 
taken  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  by  which  he 
bound  himself  to  serve  in  the  Holy  War  of 
Palestine ;  but  he  considered  himself  at  liberty 
to  fulfil  his  vow  at  his  own  time,  and  on  this 
account  became  embroiled  with  successive 
Popes.  Innocent  IV.,  at  a  Council  at  Lyons, 
1246,  declared  him  to  be  deposed,  and  this, 
and  the  proscription  of  Alexander  IV.,  were 
the  main  causes  of  the  ruin  of  his  family. 
This  is  the  most  successful  instance  of  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  deposing  kings  which 
history  affords. 

In  1294  Boniface  VIII.  became  Pope,  and 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  Hildebrand's  idea  of 
the  Papacy,  but  the  real  power  of  the  Roman 
See  was  beginning  to  wane.  The  first  successes 
of  the  Crusades  were  being  followed  by 
failure  and  disasters;  the  Holy  Land  was 
being  abandoned,  and  the  preaching  of  a 
Holy  War  ceased  to  rouse  men  to  enthusiasm. 
The  high  pretensions  of  the  Canon  Law  were 
opposed  by  the  revived  study  of  the  Roman 
civil  law,  which  contained  a  lofty  theory  of 
imperial  and  secular  power.  Boniface 
quarrelled  with  Philip  of  France,  who  would 
not  yield  to  him,  and  death  only  prevented 
the  Pope  from  publishing  a  Bull  of  deposition 
against  the  King.  Just  after  his  death  the 
Popes  settled  at  Avignon,  and  came  under 
the  control  of  the  sovereigns  of  France. 
[Papal  Schism.]  Next  followed  the  Councils 
of  Constance  and  Basel,  and  afterwards  the 
movement  of  the  Reformation,  all  tending  to 
limit  and  cripple  the  Papal  power. 

No  student  of  history  can  fail  to  see  what 
an  important  part  the  Papacy  played  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  nor  can  he  fail  to  admit  that, 
though  deformed  by  many  human  imperfec- 
tions, it  was  yet  powerful  for  good,  by  op- 
posing to  the  idea  of  mere  brute  force  that 
of  an  unseen  but  mightier  spiritual  power, 
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which,  in  a  comparatively  lawless  age,  did  on 
the  whole  defend  the  innocent  and  weak  and 
punish  the  guilty  and  strong. 

But  whilst  freely  admitting  this,  he  can 
find  no  foundation  either  in  Holy  Scripture 
or  in  the  page  of  history  for  the  assertions  of 
a  celebrated  Bull  of  Boniface  VIII.  ["  Unam 
Sanctam  "],  one  sentence  from  which  appears 
to  sum  up  the  Papal  claims :  "  Moreover  wq 
declare,  affirm,  define,  and  pronounce  that  it 
is  altogether  necessary  for  salvation  that 
every  human  creature  should  be  subject  to 
the  Roman  Pontiff." 

Papal  Schism. — During    the  seventy 
years  [see  preceding  article]  in  which  the  Popes 
resided  in  Avignon  they  became  more  or  less 
the  servants  of  the  French  sovereigns.  Gregory 
XI.  became  Pope  in  1370,  and  his  pontificate 
was  a  series  of  disasters.     Italy,  deserted  by 
the  Popes,  was  in  a  deplorable  condition :  the 
ecclesiastical  estates  were  oppressed  by  their 
governors  ;  they  revolted,  and  leagued  them- 
selves with  the  Florentines  and  Viscontis  to 
throw  off  the  Papal  rule.     Gregory  therefore 
determined,  urged  thereto  by  the  solicitations 
of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna  [q.v.],  to  return  to 
Rome  and  reside  there,  and  he  was  received 
joyfully  on  Jan.  17th,  1377;  but  he  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  rule  over  his  neglected 
subjects,  and   was    meditating   a  return  to 
Avignon  when  his  death — March  27th,  1378 
— prevented  it.     On  his  death  began  what  is 
known  as  the  Great  Western  Schism.     Italy 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  fact  of  having  got 
her  Pope  back  to  Home ;   during  the  long 
residence  at  Avignon  the  Cardinals  had  come 
to  be  all  Frenchmen,   and  thus  were  com- 
pletely   under    the  power   of  the  King  of 
France.      So    when,    after    the    funeral    of 
Gregory,  the  Conclave  met  in  St.  Peter's  to 
elect  his  successor,  they  were  assailed  by  a 
tumultuous  populace,  demanding  with  threats 
that  they  should  have  a  Koman,  or  at  any 
rate  an  Italian,  Pontiff.    After  many  fierce 
discussions  between  the  Cardinals,  they  were 
forced  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  people, 
and    they    chose    Bartolomoo    do    Prignani, 
Archbishop  of  Bari;    he  took  the  name  of 
Urban   VI.,   and   was  crowned  in  St.  John 
Lateran  on  Easter  Day,  April  18th,  1378.   All 
the  Cardinals  were  present,  and  thus  gave  a 
tacit  consent  to  the  legality  of  his  election. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  they  repented  of 
thoir  work.     Urban  proved  to  be  a  man  of 
imprudent  zoal,  imperious,  and  of  a  most  un- 
governable temper.     The  Cardinals  retired  to 
Anagni,    whence    they    communicated    with 
those  loft  at  Avignon,  and  declared  that  the 
election    of    Urban,  being   compulsory,  was 
•  illegal,  and  therefore  might  be  considered  as 
null  and  void.    They  then  proceeded  to  elect 
another   Pope,   and  chose   Robert,    Cardinal 
of  Geneva,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement 
VII.,  and  went  to  reside  at  Avignon.     He 
was  acknowledged  Pope  by  France,  Sicily, 


and  the  kingdoms  of  Spain.  Urban  wfaai 
to  resign,  and  was  acknowledged  Pope  bvfc 
rest  of  Europe.  Thus  then  were  two  nm 
and  two  sets  of  Cardinals,  and  endkHdhin 
and  dissension  in  the  Church  follows!,  tat 
Pope  and  the  Anti-Pope  excommoniatif 
and  anathematising  each  other.  It  wyigmi 
to  refer  the  matter  to  a  general  ooadt 
but  then  arose  the  difficulty  astoundarwhtn) 
auspices  it  was  to  sit.  Urban  made  mam* 
ful  war  on  Naples,  and  dement,  wit  m 
under  its  protection,  was  obliged  to  It  Mi 
seek  safety  at  Avignon.  He  im  not,hf** 
ever,  so  successful  in  his  war  with  Chads)  d 
Durazzo,  who  besieged  him  at  Nooen;  nis» 
pectdng  treachery  from  some  of  hk  Oudma, 
Urban  summoned  them  to  Xocen  on  the  aha 
of  business,  had  six  of  the  most  lamed  ai 
of  best  repute  arrested  and cait into* fetid 
prison,  and  then  put  to  torture.  The  Pope,  vitk 
the  help  of  Raimondello  OrsfflifiKipdbRi 
Nocera  to  Genoa.  He  died  in  1388.  Cksant 
VII.,  his  rival,  reigned  at  Avignon  in  com- 
parative peace  and  dignity,  and  oa  tfitatfi 
death  he  indulged  hopes  that  Chrirtesfcm 
would  agree  in  acknowledging  him  u  that 
legal  Pontiff;  but  these  were  qtriddy  fcnv 
pated,  for  the  Italian  Cardinals  proceeds!  to 
elect  as  their  new  Pope,  Pietro  TootMJM 
Neapolitan,  who  took  the  name  of  Banna 
IX.  His  pontificate  is  remarkible  for  tai 
growth  of  simony;  but  he  ww  hewif 
pressed  with  debt,  and  the  opposniflc Jhm 
Court  at  Avignon  was  possessed  of  *k  *S«eh 
revenues  of  France  and  Spain,  whiA  aw 
hitherto  belonged  to  Borne,  whiltf  the  prop** 
of  Wycliffite  doctrines  curtailed  n«  !»«■» 
from  England.  He  therefore  pobliskada 
Bull  by  which  he  secured  to  himseH  m 
annates,  or  first  fruits— equal  to  a  J^1* 
venue — on  all  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbnaa 
Clement  meantime  surrounded  himeg  *» 
thirty-six  cardinals,  to  whom  he  made  gJ»* 
of  benefices  before  they  were  wid.  pjijj 
them  possession  as  soon  as  they  "boaMJs 
vacant ;  this  greatly  irritated  the  Frew 
clergy,  and  they  appealed  to  the  King  teg* 
matters  settled  between  the  two  was. 
Clement  died  Sept  16th,  1394,  and  the  Ua> 
versity  of  Paris  adjured  the  King  not  to  Art 
a  new  Pope ;  but  the  Cardinals,  ™tnoaU"~ 
ing  the  King's  orders,  proceeded  to  ekeU 
Spaniard,  Pedro,  Cardinal  of  Luna.  ™»"J 
name  of  Benedict  XIIL  He  bad  plats* 
himself  before  election  to  do  all  in  hk)  *** 
to  heal  the  schism ;  but  having  got  thesis* 
he  would  not  relinquish  it,  and  the  Kinf  ■ 
France,  having  vainly  sought  to  gst  M* 
resign,  together  with  Castile,  renoflneedwaf- 
ence  to  him,  and  he  was  held  a  p"**** 
Avignon,  1398.  Boniface  was  equally  <*•> 
nate  in  the  matter  of  any  coinpn»*»*" 
remained  at  Rome,  exercising  hi*  IB*jf 
dominion.  Matters  were  thus  at  the  &* 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  For  to  J** 
Benedict  XIIL  remained  a  prisoner,  whethf 
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by  the  help  of  Louis,  King  of  Sicily, 
9  more  France  acknowledged  him  as 
Boniface  died  at  Rome,  Sept.  29th, 
jd  was  succeeded  by  Cosmato  Miglio- 
o  assumed  the  title  of  Innocent  VII. 
gn  was  troubled  by  quarrels  of  the 
.  and  Ghibellines,  and  on  the  success 
iter,  under  Ladislaus,  King  of  Naples, 
id  to  Viterbo,  but  afterwards  returned 
3,  only  to  die  in  1406.  The  Roman 
la,  before  proceeding  to  elect  his  sue- 
ook  an  oath  that  whoever  might  be 
Pope  should  at  once  renounce  the 
i  his  rival  at  Avignon  could  be  made 
rewise.  They  elected  Angelo  Corrario, 
ian  by  birth,  who  became  Pope  under 
eof  Gregory  XII.  The  rivals  now 
d  each  other,  expressing  willingness 
at  Savona  and  remit  the  election  of 
Breign  pontiff  to  the  two  bodies  of 
U;  but  the  conference  was  evaded,  and 
ie  evident  that  nothing  would  be 
by  the  resignation  of  either  of  the 
The  Cardinals  then  determined  to 
)  a  general  council  at  Pisa,  to  depose 
reigning  Popes,  and  elect  one  in  their 
The  Council  met  on  Lady  Day,  1409 ; 
»  were  denounced  as  guilt v  of  perjury 
esy,  and,  on  the  5th  of  June,  the 
h  of  Alexandria  read  in  the  Cathedral 
the  sentence  of  their  deposition.  A 
wk  than  deposing  the  two  rivals  now 
the  Cardinals — that  of  choosing  as 
ie  who  should  command  universal 
They  elected  Peter  Philargi,  of 
of  the  order  of  Friar  Minors,  who 
name  of  Alexander  V.  There  were 
ee  Popes,  for  neither  of  the  others 
of  bowing  to  the  decree  of  Pisa,  and 
-  remained  at  Perpignan,  with  the 
ie  of  Spain,  while  Gregory  went  to 
Alexander  irritated  his  clergy  by  a 
avour  of  the  friars,  by  which  he  gave 
>wer  to  hear  confessions  and  grant 
m  in  any  part  of  Christendom.  After 
months  of  pontificate  Alexander  V. 
Bologna,  in  1410,  and  Balthasar 
is  chosen  Supreme  Pontiff,  with  the 
John  XXI II.  He  made  war  with 
s,  King  of  Sicily,  in  which  ho  was 
and  then  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Sigismund,  and  agreed  to  convene  a 
council  once  more ;  the  place  of  meet- 
en  was  Constance;  it  met  in  1414, 
very  largely  attended.  The  Pope 
ived  with  every  mark  of  loyalty ;  his 
onsistod  of  nine  cardinals  and  about 
red  followers;  the  council  was  opened 
n  person  on  November  5th,  and  ad- 
to  the  16th.  The  three  principal 
or  which  this  council  had  been  sum- 
rere: — [1]  the  union  of  the  Church 
ie  acknowledged  Pope ;  [2]  the  re- 
q  of  the  clergy  in  its  head  and  in  its 
;  and  [3]  the  extirpation  of  erroneous 
etical   doctrines.    We  have  in  the 


present  article  only  to  deal  with  the  first  of 
these.  In  spite  of  John's  remonstrances,  the 
Council  decided  to  receive  ambassadors  from 
the  two  Anti-Popes ;  it  was  settled  also  that 
neither  of  the  three  Popes  should  preside  in 
the  council.  The  cession  of  John  was  loudly 
demanded,  as  the  only  means  of  securing 
peace  to  the  Church,  and  his  enemies  proceeded 
to  lay  grievous  accusations  against  him.  At 
length,  on  March  1st,  1415,  he  publicly  pro- 
nounced his  abdication,  on  condition  of  the 
other  two  doing  the  same.  But  soon  after, 
some  difference  arising  between  him  and 
the  Council,  he  fled  to  Schaffhausen,  thence 
to  Brissac,  and  so  to  Fribourg,  where  the 
Duke  of  Austria,  who  had  declared  him- 
self his  protector,  treacherously  made  him  a 
prisoner  in  his  castle.  Two  deputies  were 
sent  from  the  Council  to  cite  him  to  appear  at 
Constance,  and  on  his  way  there  he  was  seized 
by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  and  again  im- 
prisoned. Notwithstanding  his  remonstrances 
the  Council  solemnly  deposed  him,  May  29th, 
1415,  and  sentenced  him  to  imprisonment; 
he  was  taken  first  to  Heidelberg  and  after- 
wards to  Mannheim.  On  July  4th,  Gregory, 
by  his  proctor,  Carlo  Malatesta,  made  his  re- 
nunciation in  open  council.  Benedict  still 
refused  to  submit,  whereupon  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  accompanied  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Tours  and  thirteen  deputies  from  the 
Council,  went  to  Perpignan,  but  could  not 
prevail  on  him  to  abdicate ;  so  in  1417  he  was 
deposed,  and  the  Council  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  sole  Pope.  On  Nov.  11th,  1417, 
they  chose  Otho  Colonna,  who  took  the  name 
of  Martin  V.  Gregory  died  soon  after  his 
cession,  and  John  XXIII.,  on  obtaining  his 
liberty  in  1419,  acknowledged  Martin  to  be 
head  of  the  Church,  and  was  in  consequence 
made  chief  Cardinal,  but  he  died  six  months 
after.  There  was  now  only  the  peninsula 
of  Paniscola,  in  a  corner  of  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  which  held  out  against  the  rest  of 
Christendom,  by  the  invincible  obstinacy  of 
Benedict,  who  chose  to  consider  himself  the 
only  true  Pope,  till  his  death  in  1424.  Before 
his  death  he  obliged  his  Cardinals  to  elect 
another  Pope  in  his  room,  who  called  himself 
Clement  VIII. ;  but  in  1429  the  King  of 
Arragon  became  reconciled  to  Martin  Y., 
and  in  the  same  year  the  pretended  Pope 
made  his  abdication,  and  thus  brought  to  an 
end  the  Great  Western  Schism.  The  Council 
of  Constance  had  also  been  occupied  with  the 
Hussite  War  [Bohemia;  Hubs]  and  with 
Wyclifpe  [q.v.];  it  was  dissolved  in  1418. 
Martin  V.  thus  remained  sole  Pope;  but  he  died 
very  suddenly,  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
Council  of  Busle,  in  1431.  On  his  death  the 
Cardinals  erected  themselves  into  a  standing 
council,  which  was  to  be  superior  to  the  Pope, 
and  they  solemnly  pledged  themselves  that 
whoever  should  be  elected  Pontiff  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  Court. 
Their  choice  then  fell  on  the  Cardinal  of 
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Sienna,  Gabriel  Condolmieri,  under  the  name 
of  Eugenius  IV.  The  Council  of  Basle  held  its 
first  sitting  July  23rd,  1431,  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  Cardinal  Julian  CfiBsarini,  in 
place  of  the  Pope,  who  did  not  choose  to  go 
beyond  the  Alps;  but  not  liking  that  the 
council  should  be  held  without  his  immediate 
control,  he  sought  to  transfer  it  from  Basle  to 
Bologna.  This  was  refused,  and  the  Council 
set  to  work  to  make  some  salutary  Church 
reforms.  The  question  of  the  union  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  was  coming 
on,  and  the  Pope,  irritated  by  the  defiance  of 
the  Council,  insisted  that  it  should  be  removed 
to  some  place  in  Italy.  He  was  then  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  Council  of  Basle ;  but  this 
he  refused,  and,  having  declared  their  sitting 
to  be  illegal,  he  summoned  another  to  as- 
semble at  Ferrara,  which  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Florence,  where  he  and  his 
adherents  discussed  the  question  of  unity  with 
the  deputies  in  opposition  to  the  Council  of 
Basle.  [Ferrara,  Council  of;  Florence, 
Council  of.]  The  Council  of  Basle  now  pro- 
ceeded to  denounce  Eugenius  as  a  disturber  of 
the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church,  and  on 
May  26th  they  declared  him  to  be  deposed 
from  the  pontificate,  and  absolved  all  Chris- 
tians from  their  oaths  of  fealty  to  him,  and 
they  chose  as  their  new  Pope,  Amadous  of 
Savoy,  with  the  name  of  Felix  V.  He  was 
crowned  at  Basle,  June  24th,  1440.  Eugenius 
was,  of  course,  furious,  and  refused  to  accept 
the  sentence  of  deposition,  so  once  more 
Christendom  was  divided  by  a  schism,  not 
only  between  the  Pope  and  the  Anti-Pope, 
but  between  two  rival  Councils.  It  did  not, 
however,  last  long.  Eugenius  died  in  1447, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  of  Sarzana, 
Cardinal  of  Bologna,  under  the  title  of 
Nicholas  V.  He  was  a  learned  man,  singu- 
larly active  and  conciliatory,  and  soon  became 
very  popular.  In  1449  Felix  resigned  his 
dignity,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of 
Basle,  and  Nicholas  was  acknowledged  as  sole 
Pontiff.  The  Council  of  Basle  dispersed  in 
the  same  year. 


kphnutias,  St.,  was  born  about  the 
year  270  in  Egypt,  spent  the  first  years  of  his 
life  under  the  direction  of  St.  Anthony  in  the 
desert,  and  afterwards  became  Bishop  in  the 
upper  Thebaid,  but  the  name  of  the  See  is  not 
known.  During  the  Diocletian  persecution 
he  lost  an  eye,  and  was  sent  to  work  in  the 
mines,  but  returned  to  his  people  at  the 
accession  of  Constantino  the  Great.  He  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  opposed 
the  proposal  that  bishops,  priests,  deacons, 
and  sub-deacons  who  had  married  before  their 
ordination  should  be  separated  from  their 
wives.  He  was  also  present  at  the  Councils 
of  Tyre  and  Sardis  in  336  and  347.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  350. 

Papias. — Bishopof  Hierapolis,in  Phrygia 
[*.  about  a.d.  70,   d.  probably  before  160]. 


Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  orvorfa 
the  accounts  of  his  writings  given  by . 
and  Eusebius.  Irenseus  says  of  hin 
was  a  disciple  of  St.  John  and  the  ca 
of  Poly  carp;  but  Eusebius  questia 
Papias  wrote  an  Interpretation  of  tkt 
of  the  Lord  about  130,  all  of  which  k 
lost,  except  some  fragments  quoted 
Fathers  already  mentioned.  Eoabi 
tells  of  the  strange  stories  of  the  Apod 
of  Christ's  life  and  sayings,  told  by 
and  says  of  him  that  he  was  learned  t 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  tbft 
another  passage  he  describes  him  «  to 
put  faith  in  traditions.  Papiai  seam  I 
believed  that  the  future  millennium  w 
the  return  of  Christ  in  fleshly  f orate 
thinking  that  the  words  of  prophecy 
be  taken  in  a  literal  sense.  He  lekta 
interpretation  of  Christ's  sayings  ma*] 
which  he  declares  he  had  received  i 
written  tradition,  among  which  in  1 
instructions  of  our  Lord  to  the  Apoitii 

Parabolani  [lit  "those  who 
themselves  "]. — One  of  the  minor  oria 
clergy,  on  whom  was  specially  laid  tl 
of  visiting  the  sick  and  attending  1 
wants.  They  derived  their  name  from 
exposing  their  lives  to  danger  whn 
tering  to  the  sick  in  cases  of  infection 

Paracelsus,  PhtltpptsAumou 
phrastus  Bombastus,  was  born  at  Eu 
nearZurich,  in  1493.  He  received  litt 
ing  in  his  youth,  bnt  early  took  tot 
ing  life,  and  travelled  over  all  Rbi 
several  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  en 
picking  up  information,  and  especbll, 
ing  chemistry.  The  most  valuable 
tion  he  made  was  an  acquaintance  with 
chemistry,  by  which  he  is  said  to  htf 
thirteen  princes,  whose  cases  had  1 
clared  hopeless,  before  he  was  33. 
became  famed,  and  in  1526,  at  thereof 
ation  of  iEcolampadius,  was  Prd 
Medicine  and  Natural  Philosophy  I 
whence,  however,  after  two  yean, 
ejected  on  the  charge  of  quackerv.  1 
took  to  a  wandering  life,  and  died  at 
in  1541. 

Paracelsus  was  a  strong  CabaEs* 
the  doctrines  of  internal  illominati 
emanation  from  the  Deity,  the 
harmony  of  all  things,  the  inflwi 
stars  of  the  sublunar  world,  and  ta 
of  the  elements. 

Paraclete.    [Holt  Ghost.] 

Paradise,  from  a  Hebrew  wori 
ing  a  park,  and  in  the  LXX.  an 
garden  of  Eden,  in  which  Adam 
were  placed.  In  the  later  Jewish  I 
was  adopted  as  meaning  that  part  d 
which  the  souls  of  the  faithful  * 
after  death,  and  in  this  sense  i 
adopted  by  the  Church,  following  i 
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the  dying  thief,  •*  To-day  thou  shalt 
le  in  Paradise."  It  is  also  used  by 
as   meaning  heaven,  or  a  part  of 


or  Parvis. — A  court  of  a 
monastery  surrounded  with  cloisters, 
porch  of  the  church. 

oimphs. — Those  who  attended  the 
»m  and  bride  on  their  wedding  day. 
rs  and  Greeks  had  such  persons, 
e  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage  [398] 
reed  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
o  conveyed   by   their   relations  or 

to   receive    the    priest's   blessing. 

"  parauimph  "  was  also  used  by  the 
>f  Divinity  in  Paris  at  the  ceremony 
•  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 
rator  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  a 

commendation  of  those  admitted  to 
ee. 

phrase. — An  explanation  of  some 
clearer  terms,  to  elucidate  to  the 
i  author's  meaning.  Paraphrases  of 
were  made  in  very  early  times,  the 
g  the  Takoum  [q.v.],  the  Chaldaic 
se  of  the  Pentateuch,  written  by 
ithors  at  different  times.  Paraphrases 
>  written  on  the  Prophets  and  the 
•Ire  of  the  Old  Testament,  besides 
iteuch,  though  it  has  been  believed 
that  the  earliest  paraphrases  were 

arilim.  —The  prothetii,  or  credence 
.  was  so  called  because  tho  elements 
ared  for  the  Holy  Eucharist  out  of 
lgs  there  received. 


U — A  screen  or  railing,  either  of 
k  or  close,  for  separating  a  chapel 
rest  of  a  church,  for  surrounding  a 
!or  any  similar  purpose. 

in. — Theact  of  forgiving  an  offender 
ni?  the  guilt  of  sin,  that  the  punish- 
to  it  may  not  bo  inflicted.     Of  the 
pardon,  it  may  be  observed  that 
represents  it  by  various  phrases  :  "  a 
or  taking  away,"  "  a  blotting  out  of 
act  of  grace,'*  etc.    The  author  or 
>ardon  is  not  any  creature,  angel  or 
Sod.    Ministers  arc  said  to  remit  de- 
7  but  not  authoritatively ;  that  is, 
h  and  declare  that  there  is  remission 
Christ,  but  they  cannot  protend  to 
m.     There  is  nothing  that  man  has, 
by  which  pardon  can  be  procured : 
mot  buy  pardon ;  human  works  can- 
it  ;    nor  can   water-baptism  wash 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone 
j;  tho  first  cause  of  which  is  His 
eign  grace  and  mercy.     The  meri- 
ise  is  the  Blood  of  Christ.     Pardon 
justification  are  considered  by  some 
le  thing,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
i  is  a  close  connection;    in  many 


parts  they  agree,  and  it  is  without  doubt  that 
every  sinner  who  shall  be  found  pardoned  at 
the  Great  Day  will  likewise  be  justified ;  yet 
they  have  been  distinguished  thus:  [1]  An 
innocent  person,  when  falsely  accused  and 
acquitted,  is  justified  but  not  pardoned  ;  and 
a  criminal  may  be  pardoned,  though  he  cannot 
be  justified  or  declared  innocent.  Pardon  is 
of  men  that  are  sinners,  and  who  remain  such, 
though  pardoned  sinners ;  but  justification  is 
a  pronouncing  persons  righteous,  as  if  they 
had  never  sinned.  [2]  Pardon  frees  from 
punishment,  but  does  not  entitle  to  everlasting 
life  ;  but  justification  does.  If  we  were  only 
pardoned,  wo  should,  indeed,  escape  the  pains 
of  hell,  but  could  have  no  claim  to  the  joys 
of  heaven ;  for  these  are  more  than  the  most 
perfect  works  of  man  could  merit,  therefore 
they  must  be  what  the  Scripture  declares 
"  the  gift  of  God."  After  all,  however,  though 
these  two  may  be  distinguished,  yet  they  can- 
not be  separated;  and  in  reality  one  is  not 
prior  to  the  other ;  for  he  that  is  pardoned  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  is  at  the  same  time  j  ratified 
by  His  life. 

Pardons.    [Indulgences.] 

Paris,  Matthew  of.    [Matthew  Paris.] 

Parish  [Gr.  paroikia,  "  a  sojourning  "]. — 
The  portion  of  land  under  the  spiritual  control 
of  a  priest.  The  name  was  originally  applied 
to  the  sojourning  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  and 
was  thence  transferred  to  the  communities  of 
Christians  dwelling  among  strangers  at  Rome 
or  elsewhere.  The  credit  of  introducing  the 
system  into  England  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury from  668  to  690,  though  others  think 
that  the  parish  is  simply  the  old  "  township  " 
of  the  early  Teutons  [see  Green's  Mist.,  vol. 
i.  p.  8].  However  this  may  be,  Theodore 
certainly  laid  the  foundation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical parish,  by  introducing  the  princi- 
ple of  patronage  which  had  been  laid  down 
in  the  East  by  Justinian's  laws  of  54 1  and 
543,  according  the  rights  of  patronage  to  the 
founders  of  churches  and  their  heirs.  The 
system  of  parishes  was  used  after  the  organ- 
isation of  the  Church  in  England  to  denote 
the  territory  governed  by  a  bishop,  and  con- 
sisting of  several  churches  or  chapels  dependent 
upon  the  mother  church  of  the  diocese.  At 
first  the  mother  churches  were  distinguished 
from  others  by  containing  baptisteries,  m 
which  the  Sacrament  of  baptism  was  admin- 
istered at  stated  times  with  elaborate  cere- 
monial ;  the  baptismal  churches  were  each  in 
the  care  of  an  archprcsbyter,  who  hold  a 
position  somewhat  resembling  that  now  held 
by  a  rural  dean.  In  course  of  time,  as  the 
number  of  baptismal  churches  increased,  pres- 
byters were  appointed  to  tho  charge  of  each, 
and  were  entitled  to  receive  tithes.  We  find 
that  land  was  now  divided  into  districts 
corresponding  to  "  hundreds  "  in  charge  of  the 


presbyters,  and  in  larger  divisions  correspond- 
ing to  our  comities,  in  charge  of  the  bishops. 
With  the  increase  of  population  came  the 
necessity  for  increasing  the  number  of  churches 
and  chapels.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign  an  Act 
was  passed  for  building  fifty  new  churches, 
to  which  parishes  were  to  be  allotted,  in  Loo- 
don.  And  occasionally  local  Acta  were  passed 
for  the  division  of  large  punches.  But  it  was 
not  until  1818  that  the  first  Church  Building 
Act  was  made.  That  Act  provided  that  a 
parish  might  he  divided  either  into  distinct 
parishes,  ur  into  districts,  or  into  cliapelries. 
The  arrangement  was  under  the  control  of  the 
C  h  i;  kch  B  CILU1NO  Commissi  on  EKs[q.v.].  They 
were  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the 
bishop,  to  upply  to  the  patron  for  his  consent 
to  the  division.  The  boundaries  were  to  be 
marked  out,  and  might  be  altered  from  time 
to  time  by  Order  in  Council  Glebe,  tithe, 
and  other  endowments  might  be  apportioned 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  and  patron. 
Other  Acts  were  passed  in  1831  and  in  1846. 
The  latter  provided  for  the  making  new 
parishes  through  the  agency  of  the  Ecclesiast- 
ical Commissi imers,  who  are  empowered  to 
provide  for  the  stipends  of  the  new  incumbents 
by  alicnsting  fees  and  other  endowments.  In 
cases  where  the  income  of  a  new  pariah  is 
below  a  certain  sum,  the  advowson  may  bo 
obtained  by  private  trustees  on  their  finding 
a  sufficient  stun  to  raiso  the  permanent  income. 
When  a  new  parish  is  formed  out  of  an  old 
one.  Iho  inhabitant*  for  all  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses belong  to  the  new  parish,  and  have  no 
right  to  seats  in  the  old  parish  church.  But 
they  have  a  right  to  vote  for  churchwardens 
of  the  mother  church. 

Pariah  Books.— Documents  belonging 
to  a  psrish,  k"pt  by  the  church  wardens  or 
clerk,  in  which  all  matters  relating  to  parish 
affairs  urn  recorded,  as  well  as  notices  ot  ser- 
vices, registers,  and  church  accounts. 

Pariah  Clerk. — The  lowest  officer  of  the 
church,  of  whom  there  is  one  in  every  parish. 
The  clerks  were  formerly  really  clergymen  in 
minor  orders,  who  assisted  the  officiating 
priests,  but  ure  now  laymen.  Their  duties 
are  to  lead  the  responses,  bo  present  at  all 
christenings,  marriages,  nnd  funerals,  etc 
They  are  generally  appointed  by  the  minister, 
except  in  some  places  where  it  is  a  custom  for 
the  parishiomro  or  church  wardens  to  appoint 
them.  After  Icing  appointed  they  are  licensed 
by  the  ordinary,  and  are  sworn  to  obey  the 


well  as  an  active  controversialist  in  ecclesiast- 
ical questions.  Ho  entered  into  a  discussion 
with  I,ord  Solbome  as  to  the  binding  cha- 
racter   Of    the    AnVKRTIBEMEMTS    [q.v.].      His 

manuals  of  Gothic  architecture  are  probably 
the  best  in  the  language. 


Parker,  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  Cka* 
bury  0-  at  Norwich,  1504;  I  v.  taat, 
1576].  He  studied  at  Corpus  Quiri  (tsas, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  wis  nude  Win  * 
1527,  and  afterwards  devoted  hint!!  at 
Borne  time  to  the  study  of  Cliurdi  laMiai 
theology.  The  result  was  his  dectmj  bat 
self  in  1533,  in  a  sermon  presdicJ  ttfcm  * 
University,  to  have  accepted  tie  Mad 
doctrines.  He  became  Chaplain  B  la* 
Boleyn,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  KUjii 
1544,  and  in  the  following  year  Vi<*-0™ 
lor;  on  the  accession  of  EdnriTLstn 
also  presented  to  the  Deanery  of  IJaeobrH 
lost  this  and  all  his  other  appomtosrit  J~ 
Mary  became  Queen.  Her  daub  Id* 
within  a  few  boors  of  that  of  BenDssl. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ud  !•>  ■■ 
Queen, Elizabeth,  nominated  Pinaufts* 
successor,  moved,  no  doubt,  not  mil  t?  »» 
sense  of  his  moderation  betias  a»*» 
parties,  but  also  by  the  lememhtw  *" ■» 
relation  in  which  he  had  stood  utssaKC. 
His  consecration,  which  took  pan  ■  I* 
17th,  1569,  became  the  subjeS  of  i  snap 

fable,  known  as  the  Nio  ■  Hiu  " 

tion,  which  was  an  invention  of  t 
iats,  set  forth  for  the  pnrpost  of  i 
his  consecration,  and  thtrebi  is 
the  orders  of  the  Church  of  Eits*! 


—The  Queen  issued  her  wamiit,  ■*•■* 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff;  ti  Dr.  5OT.** 
of  Hereford  ;  Dr.  Barlow,  eke!  if  W* 
ter;  Dr.  Coverdale.  elect  of  E«4«:ssil| 
Dr.  Hodgkins,  Suffragan  of  S™~" 
these  persons  met  at  the  BJ^WH 
in  Cheapside,  where  it  wmbW  ■■■■"? 
tt  the  Arches,  and  the  rinKm ,  •  *T 
themselves  after  the  confirms!**  of  *"Jf 
in  Bow  Church  ;  and  there  Ns^™JT 
Chaplain  to  Bonner,  peeped  IsMg""!? 
the  door,  and  saw  all  the  olto^S 
portuning  TJandaff .  who  hsd  ^*^^J 
by  Bonner  from  assisting  in  t*11  f^^B 
As  he  otntinately  refused  tiar  «J** 
Seory  bid  the  rest  kneel  do"-  l*"-3 
the  Bible  on  each  of  ft*" "SK, 
heads,  ho  prononnced  the  wo*  ****■  — 
authority,  etc.,"  and  so  *1*£1 
bishops.  The  Ivoinanistiassenw',"2 
sedation  was  irregular,  uotl  »  .J^J 
where  it  was  performed  indu""!.  j 
of  doing  it;  they  also  objected "•jSj 
of  the  four  bishops  present  *fl*"*#2 
elect,  and  that  the  other  *»  >  **JJ 
The  story  could  not  have  be*  ■*■•? 
after  the  Queen's  reign,  lw.k*1  **rS 
doubtless  some  of  the  writer!  «* T 
would  have  noticed  it.  rlisliop  B»*  , 
covered  the  falsity  of  fie  ""TfT, 
original  manuscript  attached  to  "■Jj 
gisters,  showing  that  the  ccwemW** 
tJacein  Lambeth  Palace  ChsnA"™* 


place  in  Lambeth  Palace  Chapsl,* 
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fi,  1559,  where  Dr.  Parker  came  at 
uk  in  the  morning,  in  a  scarlet  gown 
,  attended  by  the  said  four  bishops, 
^d  by  four  torches,  and  there,  after 
Dr.  Scory  preached,  and  then  the 
lops  presented  the  Archbishop  to  him, 
mandate  for  his  consecration  being 
doctor  of  the  civil  law,  and  he  having 
oaths  of  supremacy,  according  to  the 
onsecration  then  lately  published,  all 
>ishops  laid  their  hands  on  his  head 
"Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc. 
ther  clergy  were  also  present, 
duoub  duty  fell  to  him  of  reconciling 
cting  elements  in  the  Church,  a  duty 
3  Queen's  capricious  nature  rendered 
ore  difficult.  Under  him  the  Act  of 
ty  was  carried  into  execution,  and  he 
i  Advertisements  [q.v.],  regulating 
Hits  of  the  clergy's  sermons,  under 
.'e  directions.  Archbishop  Parker  did 
promote  the  study  of  antiquities  by 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  rescuing 
ruins  of  the  monasteries  many  valu- 
»rds,  with  which  he  enriched  the 
ot  Corpus  Christi  and  other  colleges 
L  He  also  published  the  Chronicles 
3w  Paris,  Thomas  Walsingham,  and 
He  was  buried  in  Lambeth  Chapel, 
tans,  who  declared  that  by  enforcing 
y  he  promoted  schism  in  the 
dragged  his  bones  from  the  grave, 
v  them  on  a  dung-hill.  They  were 
in  the  Chapel  after  the  Restoration, 
all  stone  covers  them,  on  which  is 
:  Tandem  hie  requiescit  corpus  Mattei 
trchi. 

Br,  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was 
orthampton  in  1640,  and  educated  at 
College,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed 
f.  In  1665  he  became  a  F.R.S.,  and 
.  Tentamina,  Physico  -  Theologica  de 
ch  so  pleased  Archbishop  Sheldon 
iade  him  one  of  his  Chaplains  [1667], 
rred  him  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Can- 
16  70 J,  and  to  a  prcbeudal  stall  in  that 
I  [1672].  In  1686  he  was  consecrated 
?  Oxford,  and  afterwards  made  Presi- 
dagdalen  College  by  James  II.  Ho 
March,  1687.  It  has  been  asserted 
ras  a  Romanist. 

Parker  was  a  good  scholar,  and  wrote 
U  subjects.  Among  his  works  are 
f  the  Platonic  Philosophy ',  The  Nature 
nt  of  Divine  Goodness,  A  Defence  of 
ical  Polity  against  Dr.  Owen,  A  Vindi- 
Bishop  Bramhall  from  the  Fanatical 
f  Popery,  The  Case  of  the  Church  of 
Stated,  Religion  and  Loyalty,  etc. 

:erf  Theodore,  American  Unitarian 
,  b.  I860].  He  was  educated  in  the 
n  faith  by  his  parents,  who  were 
ddle-class  persons,  and  they  intended 
the  ministry  of  their  communion, 
ed  intensely,  graduated  at  the  Divinity 


School  at  Harvard  with  high  honours,  and 
became  minister  of  a  church  at  Boston.  His 
Unitarian  brethren  soon  found  that  he  was 
leaving  the  conservative  line  of  such  men  as 
Channing,  and  was  being  moved  along  in  the 
direction  of  freethought,  and  they  drew  apart 
from  him.  This  grew  to  an  open  breach  when, 
in  1841,  he  published  a  sermon  in  which  he 
treated  the  Gospel  miracles  as  either  myths  or 
exaggerations.  The  result  of  the  controversy 
which  arose  was  that  he  left  the  Unitarian 
body  with  a  large  following,  who  established 
themselves  under  him  as  an  independent 
congregation  [  1 845] .  H is  congregations  were 
large,  and  his  influence,  from  his  manifest 
zeal  for  philanthropy  and  social  reforms, 
was  very  wide.  His  testimony  against  slav- 
ery had  great  power  in  its  abolition.  He 
was  a  prolific  writer,  and  his  sermons  are 
devout,  earnest,  and  thoughtful.  His  works, 
comprising,  besides  these  and  other  discourses, 
reviews,  criticisms,  and  speeches,  were  pub- 
lished in  London  in  twelve  volumes.  1863- 
1865.  He  also  published  a  translation  of  De 
Wette's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament. 
His  health  failing,  he  came  to  Europe  for 
change,  but  died  at  Florence. 

Parker's  position  with  respect  to  the  Bible 
miracles,  as  indicated  in  his  works,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  deny  them.  "Non-proven"  would 
perhaps  express  his  view:  they  are  im- 
probable, and  the  evidence  insufficient,  but 
cannot  be  called  impossible.  The  truth  of 
Christ's  moral  teaching,  nay,  even  His  Divinity, 
in  a  sense  unapproached  by  any  other  human 
personality,  were  evidenced  by  the  sanctity  of 
Hi 8  life.  Legends  gradually  grew  round  the 
beauty  of  His  figure  in  the  history;  these  being 
dropped,  a  true  biography  remains.  Parker's 
faith  in  a  personal  God  who  governs  the 
soul  and  the  daily  life  of  man,  to  whom  prayer 
can  be  made,  and  who  will  answer  it,  seems 
not  to  have  wavered.  His  private  papers 
contain  many  direct  and  most  earnest  petitions 
to  God.  The  Bible,  according  to  him,  is 
inspired,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  revelation,  but 
as  calling  forth  in  man  the  latent  inspiration 
which  is  in  him,  and  leading  him  to  discern 
the  truth  which  is  given  to  every  man,  but 
which,  but  for  such  quickening,  lies  hidden. 

Parkhnrst,  John,  Biblical  Lexico- 
grapher [b.  1728,  d.  1797],  born  at  Catesby 
Abbey,  Northamptonshire,  died  at  Epsom. 
He  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  but 
soon  retired  on  his  means,  and  betook  himself 
to  Biblical  study.  He  first  published  his 
Hebrew  Lexicon  without  Points  [1762],  and 
followed  it  by  his  Greek  Lexicon  in  1769. 
He  was  a  partisan  of  the  Hutch insonian 
school,  and  this  largely  affected  the  value  of 
his  work.  The  peculiar  opinions  of  that 
school  led  him  to  attach  great  value  to  etymo- 
logical researches,  and  his  own  in  the  Greek 
are  in  the  highest  degree  fanciful.  But  in 
spite  of  their  faults,  the  learning  and  industry 
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of  Parkhurst,  no  less  than  his  piety,  gave  a 
real  value  to  his  books,  and  the  edition  revised 
by  the  late  Hugh  J.  Hose,  and  first  published 
in  1829,  is  a  book  of  enduring  worth,  though 
other  works  have  largely  superseded  it. 

Parochial  Boards  have  been  put  for- 
ward as  one  of  the  needs  of  Church  Reform. 
One  scheme,  that  of  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  as 
spokesman  of  the  Church  lie  form  Union,  was 
to  leave  each  parish  to  choose  its  board — all 
ratepayers  having  a  vote — which  should  regu- 
late the  hours  of  service,  the  ritual,  and  the 
choice  of  hymn-books,  all  subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  Bishop.  Another  recommendation  was 
that  the  Board  should  consist  of  communic- 
ants only.  The  Committeo  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  on  the  subject  reported 
as  follows : — 

"  While  we  givo  full  weight  to  the  desire 
that  has  been  expressed  for  the  admission  of 
the  faithful  laity  of  the  Church,  of  all  classes, 
to  a  substantial  share  in  the  control  of  Church 
affairs,  we  still  feel  that  we  require  to  be  more 
fully  informed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
deemed  to  be  desirable  that  the  laity  should 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Church.  We  look  for  valuable  informa- 
tion and  assistance  in  this,  as  in  other  mat- 
ters, from  the  newly-constituted  House  of 
Laymen. 

•'  Meanwhile  we  recommend  the  formation 
of  voluntary  parochial  boards  or  councils, 
which,  wo  are  all  well  aware,  have  been  re- 
commended in  many  dioceses,  and  have  been  in 
operation  in  many  parishes.  It  is  otherwise 
as  regards  parochial  boards  or  councils  with 
defined  statutory  powers.  The  formation  of 
these  we  cannot,  as  at  present  advised,  recom- 
mend, until  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
to  bo  founded  shall  have  been  fully  considered 
by  the  Synods  of  the  Church,  and  shall  have 
received  their  general  approval. 

"  It  must  always  bo  remembered  that  paro- 
chial boards,  however  constituted,  can  only 
properly  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  a  still 
further  development  of  conciliar  Church  gov- 
ernment. But  this  development  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  degrees,  and  by  the  steady 
progress  of  organised  growth." 


). — A  book  of  occasional  offices 
for  parish  priests. 


I. — Parseeism  was  the  religion  of 
Iran  or  Persia.  Its  origin  is  wrapped  in 
obscurity;  even  the  date  of  Zoroaster,  or 
Zarathustra,  is  fixed  variously  between  500 
or  600  B.C.  and  1200  B.C.  The  fundamental 
doctrines  probably  were  formed  2,000  years 
B.C.,  whilst  Persians  and  Hindoos  were  still 
one  nation,  and  before  the  Veda  existed,  which 
is  generally  fixed  at  1,500  years  B.C.  The 
first  historic  record  is  found  in  the  arrow-head 
inscriptions  of  about  516  B.C.,  in  which  Darius 
Hystaspes  figures  as  a  disciple  of  the  prophet, 
and  ascribes  his  victories  to  Ormuzd.  At  the 
present  time  there  id  but  a  small  congregation 


of  Parsees  living  in  Yexd  and  Kirn 
rest  have  emigrated.  There  are  man 
of  similarity  to  be  found  in  the  J< 
Parsees:  both  are  monotheists,  I 
exiles,  and  both  are  followers  of  an 
sacred  law. 

The  book  which  contains  their 
called  Avftay  which  comes  from  t 
root  as  Veda — vid,  "  to  know,"  and  th 
"  law  and  revelation."  It  is  someti 
properly  called  Zend- Areata;  send 
"  commentary  "  or  •'  glossary/'  whk 
panied  each  part  of  the  book  as  a  he 
understanding.  The  Avesta  was  not 
of  only  one  man  or  time ;  some  of  it 
date  back  to  between  the  seventh  ax 
centuries  before  Christ,  and  some  at  1 
fourth  century  after.  It  is  divided 
Yaxna,  which  includes  five  gatk**,  <n 
written  in  a  dialect  resembling  Vedk 
and  probably  very  ancient;  the  1 
which  moans  "  given  against  the  deux 
contains  the  laws ;  the  Vupmi, 
"  chiefs,"  a  collection  of  prayers;  a 
sections  with  special  prayers.  The  Are 
trine  came  to  Persia  through  Media  by 
— some  of  that  race  who  were  the  tint 
to  worship  the  infant  Saviour.  It 
the  ruling  religion  of  Persia  in  a.d.  £ 
Ardeshir,  the  first  Sassanide  monard 
remained  so  till  642,  when  the  Pern 
dom  came  to  an  end.  Then  many  J 
accepted  the  Koran;  yet  a  small  i 
remained,  and  were  the  progenitcn 
modern  community  of  Indian  Paiteea. 
went  to  India,  in  716,  and  settled 
northern  part. 

Besides  being  monotheistic,  Pars« 
dualistic.  It  teaches  the  eristenca  < 
principles,  always  at  war  with  each  a 
light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil—Had 
names  ■  of  Ormuzd  or  AhtbvHazm 
Ahbiman.  These  two  were  supposd 
living  in  different  parts  of  the  unita* 
immense  space  separating  them,  tiB, 
becoming  aware  of  the  existence  of  tan 
a  fierce  war  was  waged  between  them,  ft 
commenced  creating  spirits  suitable  1 
purposes  against  his  enemy,  and  then  Ah 
created  evil  spirits  to  counteract  the 
fluence.  Ormuzd  next  made  the  SjSI 
planets,  and  when  the  earth  was  fa£A 
placed  it  between  himself  and  Ahiis* 
the  latter  bored  a  hole  through  the  sd 
placed  some  of  his  bad  spirits  on  it  1 
forth  the  earth  became  the  ansa  I 
struggle  between  good  and  evil.  & 
was  then  created  by  Ormusl  t» 
Ahriman.  The  struggle  is  to  last  for 
years.  Each  man  is  to  live  his  aQotk 
on  the  earth,  there  to  determine  hill 
happiness ;  for  the  Parsee  believes  iith 
rection  of  the  dead,  and  in  a  d***' 
blessedness.  Fifty-seven  years  betas 
of  the  world — which  is  to  be  brought  s 
collision    with  a   comet — Soshyans, 
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i  of  Zoroaster,  will  appear,  and 
e  dead  for  the  new  life  to  begin, 
rsare  to  be  purified  to  join  the  blessed 
urue  days  in  molten  lead.  Ahriman 
1  for  ever. 

sees  are  worshippers  of  fire ;  their 
r-fire  is  never  allowed  to  go  out, 
.  chiefly  with  sandal- wood  ;  their 
ire  is  also  sacred.  They  never 
I  are  very  particular  about  bodily 
:  contact  with  a  dead  body  is  the 
ource  of  defilement,  and  needs 
ms  of  purification.  Their  corpses 
i  to  be  the  food  of  vultures  on  a 

•  *'  tower  of  silence,"  and  then  the 

•  fall  into  a  pit  below ;  to  inter  a 
mnishable  by  death.  The  priest- 
formerly  confined  to  one  family, 
now  so  limited.  Their  service  is 
us  :  first,  hymns  and  offering  of 
which  consist  of  small  cakes  and 
juice  of  a  plant  said  to  be  very 
ainst  evil  spirits ;  secondly,  hymns, 
g  of  parts  of  the  Vendldad  ;  and 
ymns  and  prayers.  The  young 
)mes  a  member  of  the  congregation 
of  seven,  when,  with  sundry  cere- 

or  she  is  invested  with  a  woollen 
I  a  kusti,  or  sacred  girdle,  which  is 
•m,  and  implies  irrevocable  con- 
>  the  faith  of  Zoroaster.  Marriage 
n  as  a  very  sacred  tie,  and  is  con- 
•tween  persons  of  the  nearest 
The  Parsees  never  make  converts. 

translated  the  Vendldad  into  the 
jerati,  which,  since  their  settlement 
as  been  their  mother  tongue, 
e  seventeenth  century  the  Parsees 
the  middle-men  in  India  between 
rench,  and  other  European  nations 
ative  customers.  In  1881,  of  100,000 
s  of  Zoroaster,  one  half  were  found 
>uibay,  which  largely  owes  its  pros- 
lem.     They  are  great  promoters  of 

and  have  English  taught  in  all 
>ls  ;  they  have  done  much  towards 
ranchisement.    They  are  extremely 

and  very  loyal    to   the   British 

Anquetil  Duperron  published  a 
nslation  of  the  A  vesta,  and  Pro- 

Muller  has  edited  the  translation 
•ed  Book*  of  the  East, 

I  [fromLat./w*o«a]. — The  incum- 
irish  church.  So  called  because  he 
the  church  and  parish,  and  in  the 
law  is  the  chief  person  thereof.  In 
touching  the  same  he  would  be 
to  sue  or  be  sued. 

lage. — Strictly  speaking  a  parish 
lh  the  house  and  land  belonging  to 
nerally  used  to  denote  the  house 
"or  the  residence  of  the  incumbent, 
ing  to  the  church.  The  residences 
;y  have  gone  through  many  changes, 


undoubtedly,  before  attaining  their  present 
substantially  equal  character.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  many  churches  were  served  from  neigh- 
bouring monasteries ;  in  sue  h  case  the  priest 
walked  over  each  day,  entered  the  chancel  by 
the  priest's  door,  took  the  vestments,  books, 
vessels,  etc.,  out  of  the  aumbries,  and  having 
robed  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
gregation, began  the  service.  If  the  dis- 
tance was  greater,  he  passed  the  night  in  the 
church,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  morning 
service.  The  "  parvis,"  or  room  over  the 
porch,  which  is  found  so  often  in  old  churches, 
was  fitted  as  a  priest's  chamber.  Sometimes 
he  had  a  lodging  in  the  tower,  and  occasion- 
ally the  room  which  was  so  used  is  found  in 
old  churches  with  its  fireplace  still  remaining. 
In  this  Parson's  Room  were  generally  stored 
the  records  of  the  manorial  courts — documents 
of  no  small  impoitance,  inasmuch  as  they  in- 
cluded evidence  of  land  tiansfers ;  the  only 
evidence  indeed  forthcoming  in  a  simple  state 
of  society,  when  elaborate  conveyancing  was 
unknown. 

In  consequence  of  the  clergy  being  celibate, 
and  their  frequent  residence  within  the  avails 
of  the  religious  houses,  very  few  specimens  in- 
deed remain  of  mediaeval  parsonages.  Those 
that  still  exist  have  been  so  altered  that 
nothing  can  be  known  accuiately  about  their 
original  character.  In  all  cases  they  were,  no 
doubt,  small  and  lowly.  The  wealth  of  the 
Church  was  stored  in  the  monasteries.  And 
yet  the  parson  was  styled  44Sir."  In  the 
parish  church  of  Margate  are  brasses  of  two 
priests  of  the  fifteenth  century  who  are  styled 
44  Sir  Thomas  Smyth  M  and  44  Sir  Thomas  Car- 
dynV'  That  the  country  priests  were  poor  and 
lowly  appears  from  Chaucer's  account  of  the 
Parson  in  his 44  Prologue,"  and  in  the  town  we 
have  just  named  records  show  that  the  parson 
of  the  parish  church  held  a  much  lower  social 
position  than  the  "  Prior  of  Salmestone,"  a 
religious  house  within  the  parish.  Some 
mediaeval  parsonages  in  the  border  counties 
were  constructed  with  walls  suitable  for  the 
enclosure  of  cattle,  and  intended  for  them  to 
be  driven  into  on  the  outbreak  of  one  of  the 
frequent  border  frays. 

For  some  time  after  the  Reformation  the 
parsonages  seem  to  have  been  still  humble 
dwellings.  The  vicious  habit  of  non-residence 
did  not  tend  to  improve  them.  The  pluralist 
rectors  who  lived  at  their  canonries  or  in  their 
fattest  parsonages,  and  left  the  iest  to  their 
poor  curates,  could  not  but  contribute  to  tho 
depression  of  the  social  condition  of  the  clergy 
as  a  body.  Lord  Macaulay's  famous  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  Levites  "  of  the  days  of  C  harles  11. 
is,  no  doubt,  an  exaggeration  ii  applied  to  tho 
whole  body.  There  was  no  lack  of  learning 
as  well  as  of  moral  worth  even  in  the  darkest 
days,  but  as  a  rule  it  would  seem  that  the  re- 
sident clergy  were  of  humble  rank  and  man- 
ners. Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  very 
popular  with  us  all    And  if  it  be  objected  to 
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him  on  one  hand  that  he  is  fur  behind  his  suc- 
cessors of  these  days  in  social  condition,  it 
may  be  said  on  the  other  that  he  is  of  simpler 
tastes.  Just  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  country  gentry  or  the  country  shopkeepers. 
Wo  have  all  moved  on  since  the  days  of  Dr. 
Primrose.  What  may  be  regarded  as  still 
more  remarkable  is  that  all  through  the  charm- 
ing story  there  is  not  a  hint  anywhere  of  any 
sort  of  parochial  ministration.  The  country 
parsonage  has  certainly  become  more  of  a 
parish  rendezvous  since  then.  Even  down  to 
the  present  century  it  was  considered  out  of  the 
question  that  a  clergyman  of  good  f  ami  ly  should 
live  among  his  people.  Tho  law  of  the  present 
day  requires  residence ;  the  incomes  of  the 
clergy  an)  more  equalised,  and  a  far  larger 
number  have  a  competence.  The  Ecclesiast- 
ical Commissioners  have  done  much  to  pro- 
vido  residences  by  making  grants  from  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

Parsons,  Rev.     [Persons.] 

Partial  Indulgence,  in  the  Roman 

Church,  is  the  remission  of  only  a  part  of 
the  punishment  due  to  forgiven  sins.  An 
indulgence  granted  as  plenary  will,  if  there 
be  an  obstacle  to  its  full  effect,  be  only  par- 
tially obtained.  [Indulgences;  Plknakt 
Indulgences.] 


I,  Bishops  in. — A  title  given  to 
bishops  holding  foreign  titles,  who  have  been 
employed  on  special  duties  in  England. 
Sometimes  they  served  monasteries  which 
were  exempt  from  diocesan  jurisdiction,  some- 
times they  wore  consecrated  for  the  help  of 
infirm  diocesans.  Cnut,  and  his  successors, 
introduced  Danish  bishops  for  their  own 
countrymen.  Bishop  Stubbs  gives  a  list  of 
not  less  than  sixty-two  Irish  bishops  who 
acted  as  suffragans  of  English  dioceses. 
There  are  bishops  named  in  the  same  learned 
and  valuable  work  as  assisting  at  English 
consecrations  and  exercising  other  functions, 
of  Damascus,  of  Laodicea,  of  Corbavia  (in 
Dalmatia),  of  Sardis,  of  Scutari,  of  Nazareth, 
etc.,  etc.  [Stubbs's  Rcgistrnm,  pp.  142-149.1 
During  the  great  Papal  Schism  the  rival 
parties  had  bishops,  and  some  of  these  occur 
in  the  records  of  episcopal  work  in  England. 
After  the  Reformation  it  became  unlawful 
for  any  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  hold  any 
English  territorial  title,  and  consequently 
these  prelates  became  "  bishops  in  partibus." 
Thus  Dr.  Wiseman,  who  had  charge  of 
London,  etc. ,  was  known  as  "  Bishop  of  Moli- 
potamus  in  partibus  infidclium.'*  The  event 
known  as  the  Papal  Agrtrression  in  1850  wan 
tho  reeonstitution  of  England  by  tho  Pope 
into  new  sees,  when  Dr.  Wiseman  was  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  Westminster.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  was  passed,  making 
it  penal  to  use  this  title,  but  it  has  since  been 
repealed,  and,  therefore,  tho  Romnn  bishops 
are  no  longer  called  bishops  in  partibus. 


Particular  Baptists.    [Bakur] 

Pasagians. — A  sect  which  appfciredm 
Lombardy  towards  the  close  of  the  twtlttk 
century,  and  which  grew  out  of  a  mixture  of 
J  udaisin  and  Christianity.  They  continued  to 
observe  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  Lav  except 
the  sacrifices,  and  denied  the  equality  of  the 
Trinity.      They  were  also  sometime*  railed 
CircumcUi.  The  name  "pasagians*1  i*  denied 
either  from  passagtcri,   "  birds  of  pottage," 
from  the  wandering  life  they  led ;  or  fraa 
pasagium,  "journey/'  a  word  which  was  often 
used    to  designate   pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  more  particularly  the  Crunan. 

Pascal,  Blaise  [b.  1623,  d.  1662 J,  boa 
at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  the  son  of  Stephen 
Pascal,  of  an  old  and  distinguished  family.  Hit 
father  had  four  children,  of  whom  only  Bh» 
and  two  sisters  grew  to  maturity.    One  tisur 
survived  to  write  her  brother's  life,  the  odm 
took  the  veil  in  the  convent  of  Port  KoyaL 
Their  mother  dying  in  1626,  StephtnPafcal 
gavo  up   his  omcos   in  Auvergne  and  vest 
to  live  at   Paris,   -where   he  spent  hii  tint 
in  carefully  educating  his  children.    It  wait 
time  of  much  fermentation  of  thought  the 
time  of  transition  from  the  old  philosupky  t» 
the  new.     Bacon  died  the  same  year  a*  rung 
Pascal's  mother.     His  Novum  Oryotva,  {Re- 
lished six  years  before,  was  no  lea*  this  at 
epoch  in  the  history  of  science.    Malhanrtin 
and  natural  philosophy   were  cultivated  a 
Italy,  England,  and  France.    Stephen  Ineal 
became  a  geometrician,  and  cultivated  tn 
society  of  the  ablest  men  in  Parisian  society; 
they  met  in  each  other's  houses,  and  openei 
correspondence  with  other  philosopher!,  *n" 
kept  abreast  of  all   discoveries  which  «• 
being  made  in  physics.    This  was  the  origin  d 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1666. 

Young  Pascal  used  to  attend  these  en> 
feronces,  and  to  listen  eagerly.    When  onfr 
eloven  years  old  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  took, 
in  which  he  sought  to  explain  why  a  nhfc 
struck  with  a  knife  gives  forth  a  sound  whfck 
a  touch  of  the  hand  stops.     His  father  fmm 
that  this  taste  might  interfere  with  his  ft^f 
of  languages,  and  decided  that  matheatftn 
should  not  form  tho  subject  of  convcrsm* 
when  his  friends  came.     Blaise  was  in  •*■ 
grief  that  his  father  promised  him  that  aS* 
he  had  learned  Greek  and  Latin  ^*JjJ 
teach  him  geometry,  telling  him  ?***!j 
that  it  comprised  the  measurement  of  W* 
in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  and  tup 
him  to  make  them   in  a    just  *wJ,F,*j| 
manner.     Meditating  on  these  definition  ■ 
boy,  by  comparing  the  position  of  linei»sj* 
inventing  a  nomenclature  of  hi*  own.  W  • 
knew  not  the  names  of  the  figures***1* 
secretly  drew  on  the  floor,  arriwi  st  njf 
truths  enunciated  by  Euclid    One  d«r  JjJ 
father  surprised  him  just  as  he  had.  hjrlj 
unaided  study,  arrived  at  the  ditxomv  <a» 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  an  *?■'  * 
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ght  angles.     In  delight  he  resolved  to 
no  more  obstacles  in  his  way,  and  gave 

Euclid,  which  he  very  soon  mastered, 
as  recognised  as  a  worthy  member  of 
mncil  of  savans.  By  the  time  he  was 
1  he  had  written  a  treatise  on  conic 
is,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
Des  Cartes,  and  from  that  time  onwards 
tinued  to  make  astonishing  progress. 

about  the  year  1647,  while  living  at 
,  whither  his  father  had  removed  six 

before,   Pascal    began   to    be    deeply 

by  religious  anxieties.  He  felt  that 
ctual  pursuits  did  not  satisfy  his  soul's 

that  without  communion  with  the 
e  the  soul  cannot  find  peace.  A  friend 
dim  the  works  of  Arnauld  [Pokt 
ists],  and  from  that  time  Christianity, 
had  been  little  in  his  thoughts,  became 
mse  reality  to  him,  and  he  succeeded 
earnestness  in  converting  his  father  and 

to  his  own  views  and  principles.  In 
lis  father  died  ;  one  sister  was  already 
d,  and  the  other,  Jacqueline,  went  to 
ioyal,  and  Pascal  returned  to  Paris, 
wrhile  he  gave  himself  to  his  studies,  but 
alth,  always  feeble,  quite  broke  down, 
m  physicians  forbade  him  to  continue 

The  result  whs  that  ho  gave  himself 
sty  and  amusements,  to  the  grief  of  his 
Jacqueline,  who  entreated  him  to  with- 
rom  the  world.   So  far  from  acquioscing 

meditating  marriage,  when  a  narrow 
from  being  hurled  into  the  Seine  from 
way  carriage  was  accepted  by  him  as  a 
tg  to  turn  from  the  world.  From  that 
9  sought  the  closo  friendship  of  those 
ere  connected  with  the  Abbey  of  Port 

then  at  the  height  of  its  fame.  The 
ition    in    1656,   by   Arnauld,    of    two 

in  favour  of  Jansen  [Jansknists]  in- 
I  the  rage  of  the  Jesuits  against  him, 
ey  movcKl  for  his  expulsion  from  the. 
me.      While    the    case    was    pending 

wrote  the  first  of  his  Provincial  Letters 
i  friend's  defence.  It  was  so  well 
xl  that  he  wrote  the  rest,  eighteon  in 
lieir  popularity  was  amazing;  full  of 
d  irony,  yet  of  reverence  and  eloquence, 
re  said  of  them,  "  Thoy  are  models  of 
nee  and  pleasantry.  The  best  comedies 
liere  have  not  more  fun,  Bossuet  is  not 
ublime." 

\  was  Pascal's  last  complete  work.  He 
.ted  an  apologetic  treatise  on  Chris- 
,  but  his  physical  sufferings  were  so 
ing  that  he  was  only  able  to  jot  down 
ime  to  time  on  separate  pieces  of  paper 
its  which  he  intended  to  elaborate, 
cruciating  headaches,  borne  with  beauti- 
tience,  prevented  his  going  further, 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  never  been 
without  suffering,  yet  he  had  attained 
nk  of  a  first-rate  mathematician,  and 
Titten  his  brilliant  Provincial  Letters 
he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine. 


Seven  years  after  his  death  his  jotted  notes 
were  published  under  the  title  of  Thoughts. 

Paschal  Controversies  [Gr.pascha, 

"passover"J. — These  were  controversies  which 
arose  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  on  the 
question  of  the  proper  date  for  keeping  Easter. 
The  term  "pascha"  was  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  Church  applied  to  the  anniversary  of 
our  Saviour's  death  [cf.  1  Cor.  v.  71.  After 
a  time  Easter  became  included  in  this  term, 
but  at  length  the  "  pascha,"  as  an  ecclesiastical 
term,  was  confined  to  Easter  alone,  Good 
Friday  being  excluded.  The  Churches  in  Asia 
Minor  used  to  celebrate  the  Paschal  Supper, 
or  anniversary  of  the  Crucifixion,  on  the  14th 
day  of  the  month  of  Nisan,  the  date  of  the 
Jewish  Passover;  and  three  days  later  they 
kopt  Easter,  regardless  of  what  day  of  the 
week  it  fell  upon.  The  practice  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  majority  of  the  Churches,  was 
always  to  keep  Easter  on  the  Sunday,  and 
the  Paschal  Supper  on  its  eve.  The  former 
custom — called  the  "  quartodeciman,"  from 
its  being  kept  on  the  fourteenth  day — was 
claimed  as  derived  from  St.  John  and  St. 
Philip  ;  the  latter  from  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul.  About  the  year  158  Polycarp,  Bishop 
of  Smyrna,  visited  Anicctus,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and  discussed  this  question  with 
him  in  a  friendly  spirit ;  the  result  was  that 
it  was  agreed  that  a  difference  of  practice  was 
allowable  on  this  point.  But  about  the 
year  196,  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  sought  to 
enforce  uniformity  of  practice,  by  threaten- 
ing to  cut  off  communion  with  the  Asiatio 
Churches  unless  thoy  submitted  to  the  West- 
ern custom.  His  efforts,  however,  were 
doomed  to  failure.  Polycrates,  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Asiatics, 
refused  to  yield  to  Victor,  and  when  the  latter 
sought  to  cut  off  so  large  a  bod}*  of  people 
from  Christian  communion  he  was  opposed 
by  many  Western  bishops,  among  others  by 
Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons.  In  314  the  Council 
of  Aries  decreed  that  Easter  should  in  all 
places  be  kopt  "  on  one  day,  and  at  one  time ;  " 
but  the  Council  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
East,  and  therefore  did  not  affect  the  Asiatics. 
But  in  the  Council  of  Nicaea  the  bishops  from 
Asia  Minor  consented  to  conform  to  the 
Western  and  more  general  custom  of  keeping 
Easter;  and  although  individual  congrega- 
tions resisted  this  surrender,  yet  the  contro- 
versy was  then  at  an  end,  and  by  the  sixth 
century  all  traces  of  the  Quartodecimans  had 
disappeared. 

Paschal  Festival,  or  Easter,  observed 

in  commemoration  of  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  is  regarded  as  the  chief  among  the 
great  festivals  of  the  Church.  From  primi- 
tive times  it  has  been  the  occasion  of  groat 
rejoicing.  Some  ancient  writers  give  to 
Easter  Sunday  the  name  of  Domini™  (jaudii, 
"  the  Lord's  day  of  joy."  Public  games  and 
showB  were    interdicted   in  order  that   the 


festival  might  be  generally  celebrated  with  re- 
joicings of  a  religious  character.  Easter  was 
the  moat  usual  time  for  the  administration  of 
baptism;  and  while  thin  was  administered 
with  peculiar  solemnity,  the  other  offices 
and  ritea  of  the  Church  were  celebrated 
with  special  manifestations  of  joyfulneaa  and 
praise.  The  general  joy  was  further  increased 
by  the  custom  of  releasing  from  prison  all 
except  the  wurst  ofFenders,  and  also  by  the 
choice  made  of  this  season  as  a  suitable  one 
in  which  to  give  freedom  to  slaves,  and  to  do 
special  acts  of  kindness  and  liberality  to  the 

FMOhal  II.  was  the  successor  in  the 
Papacy  of  Gregory  VII.  [1099],  and  carried 
on  that  Pontiff's  warfare  against  the  Em- 
peror Henry  IV.,  not  with  entire  success. 
That  Emperor  died  in  1100,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded byJiis  son,  Henry  V.,  who,  though  he 
was  pledged  to  sup|iort  the  Pope,  became  a 
fierce  opponent.  After  much  struggling 
Henry  was  so  far  victorious  that  bo  took 
Paschal  prisoner,  forced  him  to  crown  him, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  Imperial  ri^ht  of 
investiture.  These  concessions  so  angered 
the  clergy  that  they  demanded  the  annulling 
of  the  oath,  hut  Paschal  remained  faithful  to 
it.     Thereupon  several  Synods   pronounced 

Emperor.  The  latter  marched  upon  Pome, 
fearing  the  Fupe  would  give  way.  Paschal 
fled  from  the  city,  and  soon  afterwards  died 
[1118]. 

Fuchuiu  BadbertTifl.  -  A  cele- 
brated divine.  His  family  name  was  Rith- 
bert,  but,  following  the  custom  of  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  he  added  a  Latin  to  a  bar- 
barian name.  He  wna  born  at  Soissons  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  and  whs  educated 
in  the  monastery  of  Notre  Dame  in  the  same 
town.  He  received  the  tonsure  there,  but 
for  some  reason,  which  is  not  very  clear,  he 
gave  up  the  religious  fortho  secular  life.  But 
this  din  not  bint  long.  Under  the  influence 
of  Abelard,  Ablmt  of  Corbie,  he  took  full 
vows,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  monastery.  Ho  was  odd  of 
the  chief  instructors,  and  spent  much  time 
in  studying  the  writings  of  the  early  Christ- 
ian Fathers.  In  822,  under  tho  direction  of 
Paschaaius,  a  now  monastery  was  founded,  of 
which,  on  the  death  of  Abelard  in  826,  ho 
became  the  Ahbot.  He  now  began  to  write. 
In  830  he  published  the  lAfi  of  Abelard,  his 
master  and  patron,  and  in  the  following  year 
wrote  a  tract,  teaching  a  doctrine  which  has 
since  become  one  of  tho  principal  articles  of 
faith  in  the  Human  Church — that  of  Transub- 
stantistion.  He  mainfained  [1]  that  the 
Eucharist  is  the  true  Bodv  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  [21  that  no  trace  of  the  substances  of 
bread  and  wine  remain  after  tho  consecra- 
tion, [31  that  it  is  the  same  flesh  that  was  born 
of  the  Virgin  alary.     Ho  quoted  in  this  tract 


passage*  from  the  writings  of  Cyprus, 
brose,  Augustine,  CnryaoMom,  sod  * 
others  which  he  considered  supported 
theory.  As  was  natural,  such  a  siarluai 
trine  was  the  cause  of  much  and  beret 
truversy.  The  most  famous  of  Paarhr 
opponents  was  Frudegard,  who  is  tuppa 
some  writers  to  have  been  one  of  the  : 
of  Corbie.  Another  monk,  Ratram,  add 
a  long  letter  to  the  King,  Charles  the 
on  the  subject,  trying  to  prove  that  t) 
first  arguments  put  forth  by  Paacham 
sound,  but  that  he  was  unable  to  agre 
the  third.  Paachaeiua's  other  works  m 
meutaries  on  the  lamentations  of  Jer 
the  14th  Psalm,  and  on  St.  Matthew's  ( 

FaaBalorynchit**  [from  the 
p<uial<n,  "a  gag,"  and  ryueAot,  "amnal 
A  branch  of  the  Montanists  [o.t.j  who 
spoke,  and  kept  their  lingers  constant!; 
their  mouths.  They  grounded  their  prae 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  '■Setawatcb.C 
before  my  mouth,  and  keep  the  docc 
lips"[Ps.  cxli.  31.  They  arose  in  the i 
century,  and  St.  Jerome  testifies  that  e 
hie  time  he  found  some  of  them  m  C 
as  he  travelled  to  Ancyra. 

,  Tkbatt  op.— This,  wiitl 

_  of  pacification  with  the  Prota 
gained  for  them  in  1552  from  Charles 
Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxony.  It  is  COM 
by  the  German  Protestant*  as  the  » 
their  religious  liberty.  By  the  thra 
articles  it  was  stipulated  that  Miorit 
the  confederatea  should  lay  down  then 
and  should  lend  their  troops  to  Ferdra 
Hungary  to  defend  him  against  the ' 
and  that  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  "* 
been  treacherously  imprisoned,  thuuld  I 
at  liberty.  In  the  fourth  it  was  aire* 
the  Kuleof  Faith  called  Inteku  [u.t.]> 
be  considered  as  null  and  void;  lliattb 
tending  parties  should  enjoy  the  fra 
undisturlied  exercise-  of  their  religion.  ■ 
diet  should  be  assembled  to  determine 
ably  tho  present  disputes ;  and  last 
religious  liherty  should  continue  ahri] 
rase  that  it  should  be  found  impoaW 
come  to  an  uniformity  in  doctrine  aad 
ship.  Also  that  the  Imperial  Chut 
Spires  should  be  open  to  the  Protestants  ■ 
as  to  the  Catholics,  and  that  there  i 
always  be  a  certain '  number  of  the  Lai 
persuasion  at  that  high  court. 

Panting 

bell  on  the  d< 
one.  The  sound  of'  the  bell  caDs  *■ 
prayers  of  the  faithful  on  behalf  of  thai 
person.  The  usage  is  referred  ta  tf 
Venerable  Bede,  and  is  thus  directed  byu 
67  :— "  When  any  person  is  j**"*»  ■■ 
this  life,  a  bell  shall  be  tolled,  and  theasm 
shall  not  then  slack  to  do  hi*  last  doty* 
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L0nari.TL8. — An  Office-book  contain  - 
Lections  on  the  sufferings  and  death 
n. 

ionists,  The,  or  "  Congregation 
>iscalced  Clerks  of  the  Most  Holy 
i  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
ler  was  founded  by  St.  Paul  of  the 
10  was  born  near  Genoa  in  1694  ;  de- 
maelf  to  a  religious  life,  and  founded 
?r  in  1720,  with  the  sanction  of 
or  Gastinara,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
ollowing  year  he  went  to  Home  to 
le  Pope's  sanction,  and  having  been 
there  some  years,  during  which  he 
lined  priest,  the   first  monastery  of 

Order  was  established  at  Monte 
■o  in  1737.  The  rules  of  the  society 
lfirmed  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1741, 
n  by  Clement  XIV.  in  1769.  St. 
•d  at  SS.  Giovanno  e  Paolo,  on  the 
lill,  in  1775.  The  Order  spread  after 
dur's  death,  and  first  obtained  a  f oot- 
lis  country  in  1842.  There  are  now 
ionist  houses  in  England,  two  in  Ire- 
l  one  in  Scotland.  The  Order  was 
id  into  the  United  States  in  1852, 

now  have  six  houses  there, 
'assionists  fast  three  days  in  every 
sides  Advent  and  Lent.  In  addition 
rec  usual  vows  they  take  a  fourth : 
-  will  do  their  utmost  to  keep  alive  in 
ts  of  the  faithful  the  memory  of  our 
assion.  Their  dress  is  black,  with  the 
Christ  printed  on  the  left  side,  and 
teart  suspended  from  the  neck  with 
sross  upon  it. 

ion  Sunday. — The  fifth  Sunday  in 

le  second  Sunday  before  Easter.     It 

led   because  the   commemoration  of 

*s  Passion  begins  with  the  Gospel  for 

In  the  north  of  England  it  is  fre- 

called  Carting  Sunday,  and  celebrated 

iting  of  parched  peas  or  "  carlings." 

rhyme  thus  refers  to  the  Sundays  in 

I  Easter  Day  : 

lid,  Misere 

\g,  Palm,  and  paste  (i.e.,  pasch)egg  day." 

week  in  Lent  is  popularly  known  as 
Week.  [Holy  Week.]  From  the 
imes  it  has  been  observed:  with  greater 
i  than  the  rest  of  the  fast.  The  whole 
the  Passion  is  read  in  tho  lessons  for 
k.  The  term  seems  to  have  been 
f  applied  to  the  fortnight  before 
o  that  the  Passion  week  began  with 
Sunday  instead  of  with  Palm  Sunday, 
i  is  xistid  in  this  larger  sense  by  the 
>f  Laodicea. 

Dphoria. — In  the  Eastern  Church, 
ildings  attached  to  churches  near  the 
,  to  receive  objects  connected  with 
;  in  fact,  the  same  as  the  sacristy. 

M?  [Lat.  "a  shepherd"]. — A  term 
jplied  to  members  of  all  orders  of  the 
,  as  "shepherds"  of  Christ's  flock. 
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It  was  restricted  by  Archbishop  Laud  to  the 
episcopal  order,  and  is  used  in  this  narrower 
sense  by  the  Prayer  Book  in  the  first  Ember 
prayer,  and  in  the  first  Collect  in  the  form  for 
the  consecration  of  bishops. 

Pastorale. — A  book  of  occasional  Offices 
relating  to  confession  and  other  pastoral 
duties  of  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Pastoral  Letter.—  A  letter  written  by  a 
bishop  to  his  diocese. 

Pastoral  Staff  or  Crosier.— A  bishop's 

official  emblem.  It  is  a  long  staff  with  a 
hook  at  the  end,  like  a  shepherd's  crook,  and 
is  the  symbol  of  the  bishop's  pastoral  autho- 
rity over  his  flock.  It  is  frequently  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  gold  and  jewels,  and 
sometimes  has  a  small  banner  or  sudarium 
attached  to  the  upper  part.  It  was  formerly 
borne  by  bishops  and  abbots.  A  bishop  carried 
it  in  his  left  hand,  with  the  crook  turned  out- 
wards, to  indicate  his  authority  over  his 
diocese ;  an  abbot  in  his  right  hand,  with  the 
crook  turned  inwards,  to  signify  his  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  members  of  his  house.  In  the 
Prayer  Book  of  1649  the  use  of  the  pastoral 
staff  is  enjoined  as  follows: — "Whensoever 
the  bishop  shall  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion 
in  the  church,  or  execute  any  other  public 
ministration,  he  shall  have.  .  .  his  pastoral 
staff  in  his  hand,  or  else  borne  or  holden  by 
his  chaplain.1' 

Pastoral  Theology.— That  branch  of 

the  science  of  theology  which  has  reference 
to  the  intercourse  of  the  minister  with  his 
people.  In  his  study  he  is  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church ;  in  his  pastorate  he  has  to  apply 
what  he  has  learned  to  the  varying  needs  of 
his  flock,  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  the 
Sacraments.  Such  work  involves,  primarily, 
visitation  of  the  sick,  pastoral  converse  and 
guidance,  teaching  in  schools,  preparation  of 
candidates  for  confirmation,  communicants* 
classes,  enlisting  lay  co-operation  and  guiding 
it,  attention  to  clubs  and  other  parochial  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  to  parish  festivals,  and 
endeavouring  to  sanctify  all  by  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  discharge  of  these  duties  involves  ques- 
tions concerning  which  difference  of  opinion 
is  sure  to  exist.  Thus  the  preface  of  the 
Prayer  Book  requires  the  minister  "  being  at 
home,  and  not  being  otherwise  reasonably 
hindered,"  to  say  the  morning  and  evening 
prayers  in  church.  Now  certainly  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  daily  service  ought  to  be 
said  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  being  re- 
gularly maintained  and  fairly  attended.  Pro- 
bably few  English  towns  now  are  without  a 
daily  service  in  one  of  the  churches.  But  in 
parishes  where  the  clergyman  is  single  handed, 
it  may  fairly  be  pleaded  for  him  that  he  is 
reasonably  hindered.  When  he  has  once 
begun  he  will  be  unwilling  to  let  it  be  inter- 
rupted on  account  of  indisposition  or  absence 


f  IXJUI  liollle,  Hud  thus  it  thrt-atullB  tu  1*  u  Btral  n 
on  hia  health  dud  a  restraint  on  his  needful 
recreation.  The  roligious  teaching  in  schools 
claims  much  attention,  but  most  of  all  the 
great  increase  of  population  makes  pastoral 
work  much  heavier  than  it  was  three  centuries 
ago.  Moreover,  in  religious  families  of  the 
tipper  classes  (and  the  poor  cannot  find  time 
to  leave  their  daily  labour)  family  prayers 
have  token  the  part  of  the  Church  service,  and 
t  hose  have  the  advantage  of  bringing  together 
the  whole  household. 

The  following  books  on  Pastoral  Theology 
may  be  recommended :  Blunt's  Dutiet  of 
the  FariiA  Print,  Evans's  Biahaprie  of  .Souls, 
Sandford's  Paraehialia,  How's  Faitor  in  Faro- 
chia,  and  A  Manual  of  Failoral  Viiilalion. 

Paten,  Patena,  or  Discus.— The  plate 
or  vessel  on  which  the  consecrated  bread  of  the 
Eucharist  is  placed,  from  which  it  is  distri- 
buted to  tho  communicants. 

Paterinoa.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
unknown,  but  some  suppose  it  to  come  from 
"patena,"  which  signifies  in  the  Milanese 
dialect  a  popular  faction,  and  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  clergy  wore  so  called  because  of 
their  popularity.  But  the  name  was  also  given 
to  a  branch  of  the  Munichieans  who  migrated 
from  Bulgaria  to  Italy  in  10*6.  They  taught 
that  matter  was  essentially  evil,  condemned 
marriages,  and  set  at  nought  Church  autho- 
rity. Thoy  are  supposed  to  bo  the  aame  as 
the  pEErliTl  [q.v.J.  and  are  also  identified 
with  the  Cathari  or  Puritans  who  infected 
Languedoc  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Pat«)r  Hotter. -The  Lord's  Prayer. 
These  are  the  first  two  words  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Latin. 

Patriarch.— This  title,  borrowed  from 
Hie  Jews,  was  originally  given  to  all  bishops. 
Hut,  by  the  fifth  century,  the  title  had  become 
restricted  to  the  bishops  of  a  few  of  the  most 
rminont  cities  of  tho  Empire,  who  exercised 
sumo  jurisdiction  over  the  other  metropolitans 
of  their  district.  The  term  is  first  used  in  this 
routined  sense  by  tho  ecclesiastical  historian 
Socrates,  \.n.  440,  and  authoritatively  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  4S1.  Tho  Bishops 
of  Rome,  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  as  the 
heads  of  Churchos  of  Apostolic  foundation, 
claimed  the  title  in  a  special  sense  ;  but  with 
these  were  generally  associated  tho  Bishops 
of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem,  the  former 
from  tho  political,  and  tho  latter  from  the 
religious,  importance  of  his  See.  The  powers 
of  the  patriarchs  varied  in  different  parts. 
Thoy  presided  at  tho  local  councils,  and  claimed 
the  right  of  consecrating,  and  sometimes  also 
of  nominating,  tho  metropolitans  and  inferior 
bishops  of  their  province,  and,  in  fact,  exer- 
cised the  supervision  of  their  district  gene- 
rally. 

Patriarchate.— The  district  under  the   I 
jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch. 
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Patrick, 

According  to  St.  Patrick  nimieu,  w  ■ 
tions  the  fact  in  his  t'tutfuium,  hernial 
Banavem  of  Taberoite,  a  lccuilt  wbieh 
probably  to  bo  identified  with  Kilptirid. 
Scotland.  Another  passage  in  lie  Cmjmm 
givos  tho  date  as  close  to  the  end  of  the  fMB 
century ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  abort  &t 
genuineness  of  this,  and  seven 

the  birth  some  years  earlier.   

namowasCalpumius,andhewuiBa>o(psl 
family.  His  mother's  name  in  Mia 
who,  tradition  says,  wasanieoeoiSt-lurtko! 

Tours.     Hia  parenti 

took  great  pains  with  the  education  <f  4* 
boy,  though  at  first  Ibeir  efforti  Mesttkm 
been  attended  with  little  result.  TbsesBB 
at  that  time  was  infested  by  brigu*  •» 
robbers,  a  gang  of  whom  carried  off  fflnoi 
from  his  father's  ground  what  nth"  sjIisi 
He  was  taken  to  Ireland  and  rMutim, 
his  master  obliging  him  to  ipend  lurtnlt 
time,  no  matter  what  the  weather  migkl  km 
tending  the  cattle  on  the  monnuint  '*" 
enduring  terrible  hardships  lot  ai 
he  succeeded  in  making  his  nape.  Bus*! 
directly  to  the  sea  in  the  hop*  at  ""jj 
back  to  his  native  land.  He  found  t*M* 
was  not  allowed  to  go  aboard  in  coubbsw 
of  having  no  money.  Ha  lamed ml* 
despair ;  but,  though  heathen*,  the  mlon*" 
pity  on  him  and  gave  hitn  i  free  f""P 
Three  daya  after  they  landed  bin  »  ■* 
land,  but  at  the  extreme  aoBh,  *>  t**jj 
was  obliged  to  wander  about  for  KS«!t"J 
always  in  danger  of  being  igiin  "a"1  f* 
soner.  He  at  last  reached  home,  •»***■ 
at  peace  for  a  time.  MssalMt  Tjfl 
dream  in  which  he  was  told  till  be  *■!*> 
chosen  as  God's  messenger  f or  the  ™j** 
of  Ireland.  His  movement*  »bwt  **■* 
are  uncertain,  because  the  different  *™** 
his  life  do  not  agree  in  manj  P™|* 
Some  say  that  he  travelled  »  P^-j*!? 
the  Continent  lie  fore  begiimiiir  Si  BT^ 
duties.  Hia  own  account,  bi"";|" 
could  be  sure  that  the ; 
that  he  was  ordained 

many  years  there  in -  . 

means  of  preparing  himself  for  hup"*1* 
Probably  this  is  quite  coned.  "jlS 
and  friends  were  greatly  opposed  to  W"*1* 
orders,  and  tried  by  every  ■"■".jj 
power  to  dissuade  him.  Sow  "PJT 
he  would  thereby  expose  himself  •"•""J 
sary  dangers  from  the  heathen,  "j^™ 
owing  to  faulta  i 
■orthy  of 


count,  hovt™;  - 

C&ouX^V 
retirement  ■  ■  f 


ined    t 


oj  eucu  a  U"lv  0*»  "• 
,  to  the  vuica  he  W  ■» 
he  had  a  misoos  to  l*j»" 
T«  fonnd  the  ***  *H 
y ,  and  irnmed»teh  *1^ 
jrk.  Hew»i»'»',3 
>d  to  venture  n*"T 


given  up  to  idolatry, 

self  earnestly  to  work. 

disposition,  and  used  to  venture  an»  -— " h 

wild  districts.     At  all  the  piste*  «**2 

stopped  to  pteach,  he  left  bfthiad 


Pat 


returning  again  afterwards 
id  establish  a  Church.  Hia 
led  with  greater  success  than 
acted.    He  was  not,  how- 

Erom  opposition.  His  moat 
fas  a  Prince  of  Walea  named 
as  we  can  make  oat  from 
a  are  extant,  Corotick  must 
ind  anil  come  upon  Patrick 
if  his  missionary  journeys. 
is  holding  a  continuation, 
he  congregation,  and  earned 

.11  ranks  as  the  metropolitan 
ind  he  established  other 
:rent  parts  of  the  country. 
jver  several  councils  which 
discipline  of  the  Church, 
i  issued  bv  him  still  remain 
t  Down  in  Ulster,  at  what 
[492  is  the  generally  ra- 
ng baptised  the  Kings  of 
it,  and  converted  the  whole 
ecption  of  a  few  insignific- 

to  which  we  have  already 
ipears  to  be  unquestionably 
it,  though  there  arc  taria- 
e  manuscripts  which  throw 
r  passages.  A  copy  kept  at 
<  be  transcribed  from  the 
:ontroversy  surrounds  his 
vhile  the  Roman  Catholics 
s  a  devoted  son  of  their 
theologians  strenuously 
ite  Hi  shop  Wordsworth  did 
It  St.  Patrick  know  nothing 
.  of  Transubstantiation,  or 
Virgin. 

in,  author  of  many  excel, 
ctical  divinity  and  exposi- 
born  at  Gainsborough  in 
neated  at  Queen's  College, 
irh  he  beeamo  a  Follow  in 
■darned  by  Dr.  Hall,  tho 
Norwich,  in  1651,  and  be. 
Vicar  of  Batter-sea  [1668], 
Sard™  [1GG2],  Prebendary 
btv  [1(572],  Dean  of  Poter- 
shop  of  Chichester  [16R9], 
He  died  in  1707.  The 
a  the  foundation  of  Bishop 
i  his  commentaries,  which 
I&-I705.  He  also  wrote 
ble  of  the  Pilgrim,  Ezpoii- 
immaiuimenf*.  The  Friendly 
tian  Sacrijtee,  The  Ilevout 
rammfs,  The  Popish  Con- 
it.  (.'nn.fiiiiTcil  as  one  of  the 
in  aria  ns,  and  as  inclined  to 


Pater  puma,  "the 
[q.v.]  who, 


denying  the  existence  of  any  duality  in  God, 
affirmed  that  the  Father,  the  one  primary 
Principle,  must  have  suffered  on  the  cross. 
The  leader  of  the  party  was  Praieas,  who 
came,  in  the  second  century,  from  Asia 
Minor,  the  birthplace  of  Monarchianism,  as 
an  antagonist  of  Montanism.  He  went  to 
Rome,  and  induced  the  Roman  Bishop  (either 
Eleutheriua  or  Victor]  to  excommunicate  the 
Montunists  of  Asia  Minor.  He  next  went  to 
Carthage,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Turtullian, 
who  wrote  a  treatise  against  him.  The  doc- 
trine of  Praxeas  was  one  of  those  infinite 
shades  of  distinction  which  spring  from  the 
contests  in  the  early  Church  on  that  para- 
mount doctrine  of  Christianity — the  nature  of 
Christ  and  His  relation  to  the  primal  and 
paternal  Godhead. 

Patronage.  —  The  right   to   present   a 

clergyman  to  a  living;  i.e.  to  nominate  him 
to  the  bishop  for  the  purpose  of  institution. 
This  right  was  originally  confined  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese ;  but  in  the  Council  of 
Orange  [a.  d.  44 1]  it  was  enacted  that 
one  who  "built  a  church  might  be  allowed 
the  presentation  to  it,  and  by  a  law  of 
Justinian  [k.D.  541]  it  was  laid  down  that 
the  founders  of  churches  and  their  heirs 
should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  nominating 
the  incumbents;  provided  always  [1]  that  a 
sufficient  maintenance  were  provided  for  the 
clerk,  [2]  that  the  bishop  approved  of  the 
nominee.  The  system  soon  became  general 
throughout  the  West.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Archbishop  Theodore  [s-n. 
668-90],  Abuses,  as  was  natural,  gradually 
crept  in.  Churches  were  sometimes  built  as 
a  profitable  speculation,  the  builder  taking 
the  offerings  and  allowing  to  the  incumbent 
a  fixed  income,  while  he  appropriated  the 
surplus  to  his  own  nse.  Occasionally  the 
right  of  presentation  was  divided  among 
several  heirs,  which  led  to  a  division  of  the 
living  into  a  like  number  of  parts,  each  held 
by  a  separate  clerk.  Frequently  the  patron 
claimed  tho  right  of  introducing  or  ejecting 
a  priest  without  any  reference  to  the  bishop ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bishop  some- 
limes  unreasonably  refused  to  institute  the 
patron's  nominee.  Against  such  practices, 
frequent  canons  and  laws  were  directed ; 
bishops  were  prohibited  from  consecrating 
churches  built  for  profit ;  the  partition  of 
livings  was  put  a  stop  to ;  the  bishop's  con- 
sent was  made  a  condition  of  induction ;  and 
bishops  were  forbidden  to  withhold  that 
consent  except  for  valid  reasons. 

Instead  of  being  regarded  merely  as  a  trust, 
patronage  came  to  be  considered  as  a  Tested 
right,  and  therefore  as  saleable  property, 
which  might  be  sold  either  with  the  estate  or 
as  a  separate  property.  In 
petual  right  of  presentstioi 
"advowson ;"  if  appended  to  an  estate,  it  is 
an  "adrowson  appendant;"  if  a  property  by_ 
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that    in    450  they  had 

on  [6.  about  720,  d.  about 
•ncfried,  who  wrote  the 
lards,  lie  was  secretary 
;  of  the  Lombards,  and 
iter  Adelpergu.  Having 
it  to  the  Court  of  Charle. 
1  with  him  for  some  years 
«rma.  He  returned  in 
a,  in  Italy,  where  he  had 
led,  and  devoted  the  rest 
ing.  lie  continued  his 
he  Lnmhnrdt  down  to  the 
in  74+,  and  wrote  for  his 
history  of  Rome,  called 
Mrtlemium.  Ho  wrote 
■y  the  fireat  and  several 
of  which,  on  John  the 
f  the  notes  in  the  musieal 
>■  (iuido  of  Arezzo. 
disciplo  of  St.  Jerome,  a 
vii.i  ilr:Hi\'Tidpi  from  the 
ios  and  Gracchi,  and  was 
lest  and  richest  family  in 
d  Toxutius,  after  whoso 
■iiliiri!n  mid  property,  and 
to  ihe.  Holy  Land.  She 
lethlolKTii,  founded  there 
■v,  :i:ni  hospital,  and  died 
ing  her  life  in  voluntary 
i.  Sho  is  commemorated 
>Iic  Church  on  Jan.  26th. 
L  heretical  Sect  which 
a  middle  of  the  seventh 
in  from  whom  they  derived 
from  ono  Paul  of  Sumo- 
io  name] ;  from  a  Paul  of 
prominent  member  of  the 
of  iln;  i.ii;hth  century  ;  or 
il  himself,  whose  teaching 
mrled  to  foUow.  There 
e  controversy  as  to  their 
ntaiuing  that  they  were 
-ufurmed  and  Scriptural 
s  denouncing  them  as 
r  opinions,  hownver,  as 
Sicily  and  Photius,  are 
They  believed  in  two 
tor  of  this  present  world, 
.V-stainm  t ;  the  other,  the 
r  of  the  world  to  come. 
X™  Testament  only, 
authority  to  the  Epistles 
( !(js;jf:is  of  St.  Luke  and 
'ctml  the  Sacraments,  and 
images  anil  the  growing 
•  Virgin  Mary.  They 
able  to  attend  catholic 
icoal  their  true  views  by 


the  sect  appears 
'cuisiantine,     a     man     or 
who   lived    about    the 


Samosata.  It  happened  that  a  copy  of 
the  Gospels  and  Pauline  Epistles  came 
into  his  possession,  which  he  diligently 
studied.  His  reading  led  him  to  renounce 
some  of  the  errors  of  his  hereditary  belief, 
but  did  not  prevent  him  from  substituting 
others,  and  he  produced  a  system  which, 
though  professedly  in  accordance  with  the 
New  Testament,  was  really  founded  on  a 
Mnnichaan  basis.  The  new  doctrines  soon 
gained  converts.  Constantino  settled  at  Ki- 
bossa,  in  Armenia,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Silvanus.  Hero  he  remained  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  until  the  year  684,  when  the 
Emperor,  having  heard  of  the  progress  of  the 
sect,  made  an  attach  upon  it.  The  Emperor's 
officer,  Symeon,  captured  Oonstantine  and  a 
number  of  his  followers,  and  ranging  the 
bitter  in  a  line,  ordered  them  to  stone  their 
leader.  All  but  one  refused,  but  by  the  hand 
of  that  one — his  adopted  son,  Justus — the 
horesiarch  full  The  officer,  Symeon,  however, 
struck  with  their  constancy,  began  to  inquire 
into  the  Paulician  doctrines,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  converted,  and  succeeded  Con- 
stantino aa  leader  of  the  sect,  under  the  name 
of  Titus.  About  A.D.  690  the  youth  Justus 
became  uneasy  aa  to  the  truth  of  his  religion, 
and,  failing  to  obtain  satisfaction  from 
Symeon,  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  a  neigh- 
bouring town.  The  Bishop  informed  the  Em- 
peror, Justinian  II.,  of  the  tenets  of  the  sect, 
and  the  latter  exerted  himself  for  its  suppres- 
sion. Justus,  Symeon,  and  many  others  were 
burnt,  and  the  remainder  dispersed.  But 
Paulicianism  was  not  stamped  out.  A  new 
leader  arose  in  the  person  of  the  Armenian 
Paul,  under  whom  it  soon  recovered  its 
strength.  But  after  his  death,  the  sect  grew 
corrupt,  and  sank  lower  and  lower  till  about 
A.D.  801.  It  was  then  reformed  by  the 
exertions  of  Sorgius,  who  had  lately  been 
converted  to  Paulicianism,  and  promoted  to 
tho  headship  under  the  name  of  Tychicus. 

The  disposition  of  the  Emperors  towards 
tho  sect  had  varied.  Leo  the  Isaurian  and 
Constantino  Copronymus  transported  many 
of  them  to  Thrace ;  Nicephorus  granted  them 
toleration  ;  Michael  Curopalates  and  Leo  the 
Armenian  fiercely  persecuted  them.  The 
Empress  Theodora  [a.d.  844]  undertook  tho 
suppression  of  the  sect,  ana  under  her  not 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  were  hilled  in 
various  ways.  Amongst  those  was  the  father 
of  Carinas,  a  captain  of  the  guard.  Carbeas 
was  so  enraged  at  his  father's  death,  that  he 
deserted  with  5,000  followers  to  the  Saracens, 
by  whom  he  was  given  the  city  of  Tephrica 
and  other  places.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
other  Paolicians,  and  they  soon  became  strong 
enough  to  menace  the  Empire.  With  the 
help  of  the  Saracens,  Carbeas  defeated  Michael; 
the  son  of  the  Empress,  at  Samosata,  and  this 
suecoss  was  followed  up  by  his  son-in-law, 
Chrysocheres,    who    was   able   to  force   the 


Emperor  Baail  to  beg  for  peace  [a.d.  867]. 
But  a  few  yean  after  [a,i>.  371]  Chrysocheres 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  one  of  Basil's 
generals,  Tephrica  was  taken  and  destroyed, 
and  the  power  of  the  sect  overthrown.  Paul- 
icianism,  howover,  waa  kept  alive  by  those 
who  had  been  settled  in  Thrace,  From  this 
contra  it  spread  over  Europe,  and  is  heard 
of  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century. 

FanliuiUJ,  Bishop  of  Nola,  born  at 
Bordeaux  about  363,  of  noble  parents,  from 
whom  he  inherited  groat  wealth.  He  spent 
his  youth  in  careless  enjoyment,  was  educated 
by  Ausonius,  and  became  Consul  of  Rome  in 
379.  After  his  consulship  he  travelled,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
St.  Ambrose,  and  others,  under  whose  in- 
fluence he  first  turned  his  thoughts  to  religion, 
and  was  baptised  by  Delphinus,  Bishop  of 
Bordeaux,  in  391.  Having  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  a  religious  life,  he  separated 
from  his  wife  Therasia,  sold  his  estate  and 
divided  his  wealth  among  the  poor,  and  was 
ordained  prcsbytor  at  Barcelona  in  393.  He 
went  to  Nola  in  391,  and  in  409,  having  made 
himself  esteemed  and  venerated  for  his  piety 
and  asceticism,  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  that 
place.  He  died  June  22nd,  431.  Paulinos 
left  a  number  of  letters  which  are  valuable 
for  the  descriptions  of  social  life  and  the 
architecture  of  the  time,  and  some  of  his 
poems  have  also  been  preserved. 

Paulinos,  St.— Paulinus,  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  was  sent  to  England  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  together  with  Mellitus 
and  Justus,  to  help  St.  Augustine  in  con- 
verting the  people  of  Kont  to  Christianity, 
lie  had  laboured  there  for  over  twenty  years, 
when  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  asked  in 
marriage  Etholburga,  daughter  of  Ethelberf. 
It  was  thought  dangorous  to  send  her  away 
from  home  to  a  country  whore  she  would  he 
surrounded  by  heathens  on  all  sides  without 
having  some  one  by  her  side  to  protect  her. 
It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  Paulinus  should 
accompany  her,  and  he  immediately  devoted 
himself  to  the  conversion  of  thoso  among 
whom  he  lived.  Before  leaving  the  south  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  by  Justus,  who  was 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  used  all 
the  arguments  he  could  to  persuade  Edwin  to 
become  a  Christian,  but  at  first  without  any 
success.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
629  the  King  called  together  a  meeting  of  the 
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_._  _.i  was  baptised  at 
York  ou  Easter  Day  of  the  same  yenr,  and 
the  heathen  high  priest  was  by  far  the  most 
sealous  of  that  assembly  in  pulling  down  the 
temples  and  images  of  the  idols.  From  that 
time  Paulinus  waa  most  successful  in  his  efforts 
among  the  people  of  the  north,  and  estab- 
lished the  Church  there  on  a  very  firm  basis. 
About  the  year  6i!0,  Pope  Honorius  sent  him  a 


•e  i  Pan 

pallium,  and  constituted  the  Bishopc 

metropolitan  of  the  north.  Edwin 
in  battle  in  633,  arid  his  widow  tail 
nunnery  on  the  sea-toast  of  Kent, 
would  not  be  separated  from  hsr,* 
the  See  of  York,  and  soon  after,  «sn 
fell  vacant,  was  appointed  Biabaj 
diocese.     He  died  in  644. 

Paulista.— A  name  given  to"1 
gregation  of  the  Misuomrr  Priai 
Paul  the  Apostle,"  founded  it  Km 
1858  by  Isaac  Thomss  Hecker.  ' 
members  of  the  order  had  betoRmti 
[q.v.],  but  requested  to  be  itieued  t 
fourfold  vows  in  order  to  (any  m 
work  in  America.  The  hod  of  fae 
Superior- General,  but  the  ndet  m 
a  general  council  of  memben,  wloi 
together  by  voluntary  agreement 

Paulas,   Heimkich  Einuuu) 

K.  1781,  d.  1851].— An  eminent  rat 
eologian  of  Germany.  He  ni 
Leonberg,  near  Stuttgart,  studiedilT 
where  he  graduated  in  1784.  Bithel 
of  the  Baron  de  Palm,  he  tnreDai  i 

education,  and  then  west  to  Gota 
study  Oriental  languages,  whica  ' 
wards  continued  in  Londini  wd  f* 
1789  he  was  made  Profeavr  of 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Jan 
he  occupied  himself  in  eiplsmme  $* 
New  Testament  in  a  philolopoM 
manner,  which  he  published iiJ" 
Eiy  Id  the  F*ol*u  [1791],  ind  & 
Key  la  Itaiah  [1793],  and  hi  <*> 
Hulerical  Commentary  m  Ik  Si*  ' 
[1800-4].  In  1783  he  had  bsffl  " 
feasor  of  Theology,  but  in  ISM  ■ 
obliged  him  to  leave  Jens,  tad  r*j 
Chair  of  Theology  at  Wurcboig:  ■ 
Chair  waa  abolished,  he  led  ij°* 
going  in  1 808  to  Bamberg,  the  fo*J 
toNrirnberg,  and  in  1 8 1 1  to  AtsW 
year  he  waa  called  to  the  Chaii « 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  at  HoW 
here  he  remained  till  his  death.  " 
started  a  political  and  historical  \ 
called  Strphronizon,  in  which  lie  *" 
on  passing  events  of  importanm 
most  voluminous  writer,  and  fe*- 
excreiscd  a  wider  influence  <• 
opinion  in  Germany.  Hif  test 
purely  rationalistic;  his  critiessj 
Bible  show  a  profound  conviction  t 
thing  supernatural  ii  it  was  ein» 
or  to  be  accounted  for  by  natural  < 
that  the  only  true  criticism  wis. 
prove  this.  He  acknowledged  ths 
feature  of  Christ's  moral  chaiadi 
miracles  he  said  only  appeared  to  bs 
because  all  the  circumstances  sttsr 
had  not  been  handed  down  to 
rationalistic  views  did  not  chant) 
they  remained  as  they  were  in  II 
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see  them  far  outstripped  by  tho 
theory  of  Strauss.  Amongst  his 
>rks  we  may  mention  his  Jteminis- 
Dl-6],  Collection  of  Wonderful  Journeys 
cut  [1792-1803],  Life  of  Jesus  as  a 
r  a  History  of  Early  Christianity 
'jmmentary  on  the  Three  First  Gospels 
,  and  Sketches  of  the  History  of  my 
coking  Back  for  Fifty  rear*  [1839].  In 
-etired  from  his  post  with  a  pension. 

— A  metal  plate,  engraved  with  a 
given  to  the  people  to  kiss  at  the 
>n  of  Mass.  Owing  to  the  confusion 
y  the  "  kiss  of  peace,"  the  Pax  was 
*d  about  the  thirteenth  century  in- 
-he  mutual  salutation. 

7obis  ['*  Peace  be  with  you  "]. — The 
salutation  of  the  minister  to  the 
be  latter  answering,  **  And  with  thy 
The  use  of  tho  mutual  salutation 
m  primitive  times,  and  is  referred  to 
Jhrysostom  and  St.  Augustine.  It 
[1]  by  the  bishop  on  entering  the 
[2  J  by  tho  reader  on  commencing 
as ;  [3]  by  the  preacher  before  and 
sermon ;  [4]  by  tho  celebrant  before 
:ing  the  elements ;  [6]  by  the  deacon 
ssiug  the  congregation.  The  third 
of  Carthage  forbade  its  use  by  the 
nd  restricted  it  to  the  clergy  proper. 
Vnglican  Church  the  salutation  has 
3  form  of  *'  The  Lord  be  with  you.", 

C6,  Zachary  [b.  in  London,  1690;  d. 
Ealing,  1774],  was  educated  at  West- 
School,  and  thence  went  to  Cam- 
rhore  he  distinguished  himsolf  as  a 
scholar.  He  took  orders  in  1716,  and 
Chaplain  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker, 
whose  interest  ho  was  preferred  sue- 
to  the  livings  of  Staploford  Abbot's, 
;  St.  Bartholomew's,  London,  and  St. 
•in-the- Fields.  In  1739  Pearce  be- 
in  of  Winchester;  in  1748,  Bishop  of 
uid  in  1756,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and 
Westminster.  Ho  resigned  the 
later  in  order  to  devote  moro  time  to 
v<»rk.  His  publications  were  nume- 
\  included  a  commentary,  with  notes, 
ur  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the 
together  with  a  new  translation  of 
's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
i.shed  in  1777  ;  an  edition  of  Cicoro, 
t,  and  of  Longinus ;  a  review  of  tho 
iradise  Lout,  and  The  Miracles  of  Jesus 
d.  He  is  buried  in  Bromley  Church, 
id  was  a  great  benefactor  to  tho 
itablishcd  there  for  the  widows  of  the 
Tho  inscription  on  his  grave,  written 
If,  is  characteristic  of  the  calm  Belf- 
icy  of  his  life.  It  states  that  *'  he 
the  Deanery  of  Westminster,  and 
e  comfortable  hope  of  (what  had  been 
object  in  life)  being  promoted  to  a 
phere  hereafter."  Dean  Stanley  re- 
he  would  have  been  persuaded  into 


the  removal  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  strong  remonstrances  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole. 

Pearson,  John  \b.  at  Snoring,  in  Nor- 
folk, Feb.  Pith,  1612;  d.  at  Chester,  July 
1 6th,  1686]. — One  of  the  most  important  theo- 
logians of  the  English  Church.  After  being 
educated  at  Eton  ho  was  admitted  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  made 
a  Fellow,  and  became  Prebendary  of  Sarum 
in  1639,  and  Chaplain  to  Lord- Keeper 
Finch  in  the  following  year.  His  re- 
putation for  learning  and  eloquence  was 
so  great  that  he  received  successively  ap- 
pointments as  Incumbent  of  Torrington ; 
Preacher  at  St.  Clement's,  Eastcheap ;  Rector 
of  St.  Christopher's,  in  London  ;  Prebendary 
of  Ely ;  Archdeacon  of  Surrey ;  Master  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge ;  and,  finally,  Bishop 
of  Chester,  in  1672.  Burnet  declared  that 
Pearson  was  the  greatest  divine  of  his  age, 
and  Dr.  Bentley  said  of  him,  that  his  ••  very 
dross  is  gold."  His  chief  work  is  his  Ex- 
position of  the  Creedy  remarkable  for  the  ortho- 
doxy and  moderation  of  its  doctrines ;  the  sub- 
stanco  of  it  was  first  delivered  as  a  series  of 
lectures  in  St.  Clement's,  Eastcheap.  It  is 
still  a  standard  work  of  English  theology. 
He  also  wrote  Vindicia  Epistolarum  S.  Jgnatit, 
which  was  long  considered  as  the  best  work 
on  the  Ignatian  epistles;  Annate*  Paulini, 
and  other  minor  theological  works.  He  was 
present  at  the  Savoy  Conference,  and  assisted 
in  the  final  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

Peckham.  John,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Educated  at 
Oxford  and  Paris,  he  travelled  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  the  post  of 
Auditor  of  tho  Rota,  which  office  he  held  till 
his  promotion  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
effected  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Here 
ho  set  himself  to  reform  abuses,  and  at- 
tempted to  restore  primitive  discipline.  Dr. 
Jessop  gives  some  interesting  proofs  of  his 
z<al  in  the  account  of  his  Visitation  of  the 
Diocese  of  Norwich.     He  died  in  1291. 

Peculiar  People.— -A  sect,  chiefly  found 
in  Kent,  who  have  created  much  stir  of  late 
years  by  refusing  to  use  medicine,  or  to  adopt 
any  natural  means  for  recovery  from  sickness, 
placing  their  dependence  entirely  on  prayer. 
Not  long  since,  in  consequence  of  a  death 
which,  according  to  medical  evidence,  might 
have  been  prevented  by  treatment,  the  per- 
sons responsible,  who  defended  themselves  on 
the  ground  here  described,  were  convicted  of 
manslaughter. 

Peculiars. — Churches  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese. 
They  are: — [1]  royal  peculiars,  e.g.  the 
sovereign's  free  chapels,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  sovereign ;  [2]  archbishop's, 
bishop's,  dean's,  chapter's  peculiars,  etc.; 
and,  formerly,  [3]  peculiars  of  monasteries. 
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Pederecti  ["feet  erect"]. — A  name  of 
the  Eunoinians,  an  Arian  sect,  followers  of 
Eunomius,  a  disciple  of  Arius.  Their  bapt- 
ismal rites  wero  remarkable.  They  baptised 
by  dipping  the  body  as  far  as  the  breast,  with 
the  head  downwards  and  feet  erect.  Hence 
their  name. 

Felagianism. — Towards  the  close  of 
the  fourtn  century  the  heresy  of  Pelagianism 
took  its  rise  in  the  Church  of  Britain. 
Pelagius  [b.  about  380,  d.  about  450]— the 
classic  form  of  his  British  name  of  Morgan — 
was  a  priest  of  some  learning,  much  of  whoso 
later  life  was  spent  at  Rome,  until  that  city 
was  taken  by  Alaric  and  his  Goths,  when  he 
went  to  Carthage  for  a  time,  and  thence  to 
Jerusalem.  The  substance  of  his  heresy  was 
the  denial  of  original  sin.  He  believed  and 
taught  that  none  but  Adam  himself  received 
any  damage  from  his  sin ;  that  we  are  born 
as  holy  as  Adum  was  before  his  fall;  and 
that  we  can  live  a  holy  life  by  the  mere 
power  of  our  own  determination  to  do  so, 
without  the  aid  of  supernatural  grace  from 
God.  The  great  St.  Augustine  [not  the 
English  missionary,  but  the  still  greater 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  a  town  in  that  part  of 
Africa  which  is  now  called  Algeria]  was  the 
chief  opponent  of  this  heresy,  which  seems 
only  to  have  reachod  Britain — though  invented 
by  a  native  of  the  country — after  it  had  been 
known  for  some  years  in  Palestine  and  Africa. 
When  it  did  arrive,  the  orthodox  party  in 
the  British  Church  applied  to  the  Church 
of  France — not  to  the  Church  of  Rome— for 
some  persons  of  learning  and  discretion  who 
might  como  across  tho  Channel  and  assist  in 
combating  tho  heresy.  Germanus  and  Lupus, 
Bishops  of  Auxerre  and  Troyes,  were  sent 
)ver  for  the  purpose ;  and  a  conference  was 
held  between  them  and  tho  Pelagians  at  St. 
Albans,  in  tho  presence  of  a  great  multitude. 
St.  German,  by  his  arguments  in  tho  confer- 
ence, and  by  the  fervid  eloquence  of  his 
preaching,  afterwards  brought  the  greater 
part  of  his  hearers  back  to  the  orthodox  side. 

Pelagins,  Popes. — There  have  been  two 
Popes  of  this  name.  The  first  [655-560] 
was  seriously  compromised  by  taking  part  in 
the  Monophysito  controversy,  and  supporting 
the  Empress  Theodora  in  her  defence  of  it. 
He  had  been  the  main  advisor  of  his  prede- 
cessor Vigilius,  but  on  being  appointed  his 
successor  endeavoured  to  rid  himself  of  the 
charge  of  heresy.  But  his  success  was  very 
partial.     [Seo  Milman's  Lot.  Christ.,  i.  324. J 

Tho  second  lived  in  tho  miserable  days 
of  the  Lombard  invasion.  He  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  Monophysite  strifes,  but  little 
heed  was  paid  to  him.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Gregory  tbo  Great. 


tia,  Alexiur  ArRiLrus  [b.  1744], 
was  a  native  of  Naples,  and  appears  to  have 
spent  all  his  life  there.  For  many  years  ho 
was  Public  Teacher  of  Ethics  and  Archaeology 


in  the  university,  and  also  Iitu 
feasor  in  that  congregation  of 
which  was  called  the  *'  Conferenza 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  thi 
handy  compendium  of  his  subjects, 
on  writing  one  for  the  young 
who  sat  under  him,  and  wrote  h 
the  Christian  Church— one  of  the 
plete,  comprehensive,  and  candid 
produced  upon  ecclesiastical  arch 
is  more  comprehensive  than 
because  the  latter  only  deals  « 
times,  whereas  Pelliccia  devoted  h 
gigantic  task  of  giving  the  < 
polity  of  the  ancient,  mediaeval, 
Church  up  to  the  date  of  publ 
1777.  His  work  is  divided  into 
treating  of  the  Government  and 
the  Church,  of  Holy  Places,  of  0 
Benedictions,  of  the  Kalendax 
Day 8,  of  the  Judicial  Functions  of 
and  of  the  Offices  for  Marriage*  si 
Not  the  least  value  of  this  writer 
spicuous  fairness.  His  sympathi 
the  whole  Catholic  Church,  witl 
and  Anglican  as  with  the  Bomax 
seldom  claims  for  any  distinctly  I 
a  greater  antiquity  than  histor 
tho  book  has  long  been  rega 
authority  by  German  scholars  of 
and  has  recently  been  translated  i 
bv  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bellett. 

m 

Penance. — In  the  primitive  ( 

who  fell  into  sin  after  baptism  we 

to  rigid  discipline.    Before  they  c 

absolution — contrition,  confessioi 

faction  were  necessary.   To  this  a 

were  divided  into  four  clat*es.     T 

the  "mourners"  [,/faito],  whose st 

the  church  porch,  where  they  pros! 

selves  before  tho   faithful  as  th< 

begging  their  prayers  on  their  beh 

admitted  into  the    second   class 

termed  the  '*  hearers  **  \audttntn\  sj 

mi t ted  to  enter  the    church   an 

lessons  and  the  sermon,  but  not  to 

prayers  of  the  church.     The  thin 

reached  when  the  privilege  of  n 

join  in  the  prayers  offered  on  tl 

and  to    receive   the    bishop's   bl 

granted.   They  were  then  called  the 

[penujfeetfntes'],  or  "prostra  tors  ■*[*■» 

their  place  in  church  was  in  the 

the  ambon  or  reading-desk.     LasU 

came  "  co-standers  "  [eomistentes], 

stand  side  by  side  with  those  who  c 

full  privileges  of  Church  membershi 

former  orders  of  penitents  and  tl 

mens  had  been    dismissed,   to  jo 

common   prayers  and    to   see   tb 

offered.      Not    till  they   had  bea 

from  this  fourth  stage  were  they  si 

partake  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 

for  passing  through  the  different 

penitents    varied    in    accordance  ' 
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offence  committed,  sometimes 
/ears. 

>ns,  regulating  matters  of  detail, 
ring  the  fourth  century,  but  no 
ortance  was  introduced  till  Leo 
-8]  allowed  penance  to  be  per- 
ate,  stating  that  confession  to 
priest  was  sufficient.     After  a 
were  frequently  sent  on  pil- 
ed with  chains,  or  metal  rings 
the  flesh;  but  at  his  visit  to 
Alfred  the  Great  obtained  from 
the  privilege  of  exemption  for 
rom  such  penances.     Towards 
seventh  century  the  custom  of 
of  penance  and  vicarious  per- 
lg  up.     The  rich  were  allowed 
or  their  offences  by  giving  alms 
Jief  of  the  poor,  the  redemption 
the    performance  of  masses; 
>r  substituted  for  penance  the 
Psalms,   visiting  the   sick,   or 
>ad.    This  was  the  introduction 
e  which  afterwards  led  to  the 
sale  of  "  indulgences,"  or  ex- 
penance. 

lot  perform  public  penance,  but 
;  and  no  one  who  had  under- 
nance  could  afterwards  be  ad- 
orders. 

-etained  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
a  Sacrament.  It  is  not  now 
he  Anglican  Church,  though 
the  Commination  Service  says 
at  ion  of  this  "  godly  discipline  " 
e  wished." 

Lai  Books  were  drawn  up  to 
ice  and  its  commutation.  The 
i  was  the  work  of  John,  Bishop 
>ple  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
of  Theodore,  Archbishop  of 
ltroduced  the  system  into  the 
rch.  These  bookB  were  con- 
3  Council  of  Chalons  in  813,  but 
>proved,  and  even  considered 
3  library  of  a  parish  priest. 

Lai  Psalms.  —  The  name 
Psalms  which  mourn  the  guilt 
eal  to  the  pardoning  mercy  of 
are  eevon  in  number: — vi., 
i.,  li.,  cii.,  cxxx.,  and  cxliii. 
r  many  ages  been  used  in  the 
?hes  in  token  of  special  humili- 
appointed  in  our  Church  for 
Jay.  They  are  said  in  the 
h  on  Fridays  in  Lent,  after 
ig  to  an  order  given  by  Pius  V. 
tier  for  them  in  the  private  reci- 
•revviry,  but  those  who  do  recite 
indulgence  of  fifty  days.  Cassi- 
raystical  reason  for  the  number 
at  sin  is  remitted  by  baptism, 
klms,  forgiving  or  converting 
tnce  of  charity,  and  penance. 
6* 


Penitentiary. — A  House  of  Mercy,  or 
home  and  place  of  discipline,  for  females  who 
have  given  way  to  sins  of  impurity. 

History. — In  1272  Bernard,  of  Marseilles, 
induced  several  who  were  leading  impure 
lives  to  give  up  their  evil  ways,  and  to  live 
together  under  rule,  calling  themselves  Peni- 
tents of  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

1492. — Tifferen  converted  many  prostitutes, 
and  formed  the  order  of  Penitents  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  at  Paris.  [Penitents,  Ordbbs 
o*.J 

1641. — Eudes  induced  some  ladies  to  give 
themselves  to  the  work  of  reclaiming  the 
fallen,  and  from  these  the  Penitentiaries  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  were  formed. 

1758. — The  Magdalen  Hospital  in  London 
was  founded. 

1807.— The  London  Female  Penitentiary. 

1849. — Clewer  House  of  Mercy. 

1851. — The  Church  Penitentiary  Association 
was  formed  by  Bishop  Armstrong.  This  has 
now  houses  in  connection  with  it  containing 
1,100  penitents. 

1854. — The  London  Diocesan  Penitentiary, 
High  gate,  was  founded  by  Bishop  Blomfield. 

How  Supported. — By  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  by  the  work  of  the  penitents,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital, 
Streatham,  which  has  an  endowment  of  £3,600 
per  annum.  Contributions  are  gladly  re- 
ceived at  any  of  the  Penitentiaries. 

How  Managed. — By  a  council,  warden  or 
chaplain,  and  self-devoted  women,  i.e.  women 
not  receiving  a  stipend:  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  being  Visitor.  In  the  Magdalen 
Hospital  the  matrons  are  paid.  As  the  great 
object  is  to  bring  the  women  to  penitence,  and 
to  build  them  up  in  the  Christian  faith,  a 
warden  or  chaplain  is  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  religious  instruction,  and  to  con- 
duct the  chapel  services.  A  chapel  is  necessary 
in  every  Penitentiary. 

Admission. — By  application  to  the  warden 
or  lady -in -charge.  The  penitent  before 
admission  must  be  free  from  infectious  or 
contagious  disease,  and  likely  to  earn  her 
living  after  her  course  of  training. 

Training. — The  penitents  are  generally  de- 
tained two  years.  In  some  cases  a  longer 
period  is  necessary.  At  first,  owing  to  weak 
health  and  idle  habits  contracted,  they  can  do 
very  little  work ;  but  gradually,  according  to 
conduct  and  health,  they  are  taught  needle- 
work, laundry-work,  and  housework.  One 
object  being  to  form  regular  habits  in  the 
girls,  everything  is  done  according  to  a 
fixed  time-table.  On  entering,  the  girl  is 
supplied  with  clothes  belonging  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary, the  colour  of  the  dress  worn  varying 
according  to  the  progress  made  in  the  house. 
When  ready  for  service  or  other  employment 
a  suitable  outfit  is  provided.  The  girls, 
after  leaving,  can  always  find  a  friend  in  the 
warden  or  in  the  ladies  at  the  Penitentiary. 
It  is  found  that  on  an  average  74  per  cent. 
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o£  those  who  finish  their  course  of  training 
are  permanently  reclaimed. 

Penitentiary  Priests  were  early 
established  in  some  of  the  Churches  of  the 
East  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  confessions 
of  the  lapsed  and  giving  them  instruction. 
The  office  was  abolished  by  Nectorius  of 
Constantinople  in  a.d.  391.  Though  not 
established  in  the  Western  Church  in  early 
times,  it  was  introduced  in  the  twelfth  century, 
anda  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council,  a.d.  1215, 
enjoins  the  appointment  of  a  penitentiary  in 
every  diocese. 

Penitents.    [Penance.] 

Penitents,  Orders  of. — A  name  applied 
to  certain  fraternities  in  Italy  and  elsewhere 
who  profess  to  do  public  penance  at  certain 
times  in  the  year,  and  are  distinguished  from 
othor  religious  brotherhoods  by  the  shape  and 
colour  of  their  dress.  The  White  Penitents, 
the  most  ancient  order  of  this  class,  were 
instituted  about  1260  by  a  friar  of  Perugia, 
who  proclaimed  that  the  wrath  of  God  was 
about  to  fall  upon  the  city,  and  could  only  be 
appeased  by  a  general  repentance.  His 
auditors  clothed  themselves  in  sackcloth  and 
wont  round  the  city  in  procession,  chastising 
themselves  with  whips  to  expiate  their  sins. 
The  Order  of  Black  Penitents  was  instituted 
in  1488  by  some  Florentines  for  the  purpose  of 
tending  criminals  during  imprisonment  and 
before  their  death,  and  giving  them  decent 
burial,  and  also  of  burying  all  who  were  found 
dead  in  the  streets.  There  are  other  orders 
of  penitents  distinguished  by  different  colours, 
though  in  rules  they  follow  one  or  other  of 
the  orders  already  mentioned. 

The  name  has  also  been  given  to  orders 
established  for  penitent  women,  as : — 

Penitents  of  St.  Magdalen. — An  order  estab- 
lished in  1272  by  Bernard,  a  citizen  of 
Marseilles.    [See  Penitentiaries.] 

Penitents  of  St.  Magdalen,  Congregation  of 
at  Paris,  owed  its  origin  to  the  preaching  of  a 
Franciscan,  about  1492.  Charles  VIII.  gave 
a  palace  for  the  use  of  this  order,  but  it  was 
removed  to  St.  George's  Chapel  in  1572.  It 
was  originally  established  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  the  fallen,  but  afterwards  became 
simply  a  nunnery. 

PenitetUs  of  the  Name  of  Jesus. — A  congrega- 
tion of  women  at  Seville,  founded  in  1550. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts — one  for  nuns, 
another  for  novices,  and  a  third  for  those  who 
are  under  correction. 

Penitents  of  Orvieto. — An  order  of  nuns 
instituted  by  Antonio  Simoncelli,  and  orected 
in  1662  into  a  monastery  for  the  reception  of 
those  who  had  led  a  sinful  life,  and  wished  to 
ievote  themselves  to  the  service  of  God. 


l,  William  \b.  in  London,  Oct.  14th, 
1641;  d.  at  Ruscombe,  Berkshire,  Julv  30th, 
YJ81.  son  of  Sir  William  Penn,  the 
Admiral ;  a  celebrated  Quaker.     He  went  to 


Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  then  co- 
verted  to  Quakerism   by  the  preaching  d 
Thomas  Loe,  which  took  such  a  hold  spot 
his  mind  that  he  and  some  fellow-atodem 
were  accustomed  to  hold  prayer-meetingito- 
gether,  and  attempted  to  prevent  the  wearing 
of  surplices  in  the  University  by  tearing  then 
away  from  the  students.     For  this  they  vm 
expelled,  and  Penn  was  sent  by  his  father,  it 
1662,  to  France,  and  studied  at  Paris  ami 
Saumur,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Turin  fori 
short  time.    He  returned  to  England  in  16W, 
and  became  a  student  at  Lincoln'*  Inn;  bat 
was  despatched  to  Ireland  two  yean  later  to 
manage  his  father's  estates  in  the  county  of 
Cork.     His  Quakerish  tendencies  wen  hen 
strongly  developed,  and  he  quarrelled  wA 
his  father  because  the  latter  desired  him* 
take  off  his  hat  in  the  present*  of  royakr, 
which  Penn  persistently  refused  to  da.  II 
1668   he   published    The    Sandy   Fumtom 
Shaken,  in  which  he  attacked  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  as  usually  received,  and  of  tfc) 
mediation  of  Christ,  and  for  which  he  vsi 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower.    He  was  reJeawi 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Duke  of  Y«t 
but  was  again  arrested  in  1670  for  breach  of 
the  Conventicle  Act,  and  sent  to  Newgate  lor 
six  months.    His  father  had  died  leaving  kai 
a  large  annuity,  with  which  he  visited  Hoiks! 
and  Germany  in  the  cause  of  Qiiakeriaa.  sal 
afterwards  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Cro*i 
of  land  in  America  on  which  to  food  • 
Quaker    settlement.       He   and   his  frieaii 
started  in  August,  1682.  "and  the  colony  d 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Delaware,  was  fooaM 
of  which  they  immediately  set  to  work  It 
build  the  capital,  Philadelphia.    Thefomrf 
government,  which  had  been  framed  in  Enf. 
land,  was  accepted   by  the  freemen  of  tst 
province,  and  a  bond  of  friendship  eatabttsi 
with  the  natives,  which  was  in  no  way  hmka 
for  more  than  seventy  years.     The  ooksy 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  prosperity,  and  darisg 
the  two  years  after  it  was  established  aW 
fifty  ships  arrived,  bringing  "EwgliA,  Dates* 
and  German  emigrants,      renn  retomei  It 
England  in   1684,   and  after   the  drsta  d 
Charles  II.,  became  very  intimate  with  Jam* 
II. ,  insomuch  that  he  was  suspected  of  BoniA 
tendencies,  and  on  several  occasions  arwalei; 
after  tho  Revolution  he  was  accused  of  eon- 
plicity  in  a  plot  to  restore  the  late  King,  tsi 
forced  to  live  in  retirement.     He  nssM 
second  expedition  to  Pennsylvania  wits  B* 
intention  of  rh».ngmg  the  proprietary  gowo> 
ments  to  regal  ones,  but  abandoned  the  deajB 
and  returned  to  England,  much  encantosl 
with  debt ;  he  spent  his  last  yean  at  £** 
combe. 

Pennaforte,  Haymow©  to,  Chanls*  ■ 
Gregory  IX,  was  born  at  Barcelona  at  tk» 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  being  danastf 
from  tho  kings  of  Arragon.  He  ttwliaiat 
Barcelona  and   Bologna,   and  entered  ft* 


i  Order,  of  which,  in  1238,  he  in  ' 
eral ;  but  resigned  the  office  after- 
Jrder  to  become  a  missionary  to  the 
1  Jews.  He  became  Confessor  to 
irory  in  1230,  at  whose  orders  he 
the  sixth  collection  of  Decretals, 
wrote  Summa  Ctttuim  Fenitentia, 
*  printed  at  Borne  in  1603.  He 
275,  anil  was  canonised  by  Fope 
'III. 

i&ther,  Ebv.  W.     [Mildmay.] 
',  John  [b.  at  Cefnbrith,  in  Breck- 


le  adopted  Puritan 
s  of  M.A.  At  Oxford  he  was  or 
est,  but  got  himself  into  trou bio  with 
is  in  consequence  of  the  somewhat 
i  nature  of  his  opinions,  and  the 
tion  was  increased  by  a  plea  which 
ied  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
.  In  1588  be  published  various 
d  in  the  same  year  appeared  the 
written  by  "  Martin  Mnrprelate." 
.ate  Contkoyersy.]  The  author 
>sed  to  be  Penry  himself,  but  it  is 
bat  he  was  only  the  publisher,  and 
luthor  was  Henry  Barlowe;  but  so 
jieion  attached  to  him  that,  in  1 589, 
i  Scotland,  and  did  not  return  for 
•s.  Meanwhile  he  had  become  a 
,  and  as  this  caused  him  to  be  re- 
dangerous  to  the  Church,  he  was 
nd  imprisoned  in  March,  1593.  He 
on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  though 
no  ovidence  forthcoming  to  prove 
is  the  author  of  the  "  Martin  Mar. 
took,  passages  in  his  diary  were  so 
as  to  look  like  proofs,  and  he  was 
t  St.  Thomas-a- Watering,  London, 
,  1593. 

«ost,— Among  ancient  Christian 
e  term  signifies  sometimes  the  wholo 
reen  the  Easter  and  the  Whitsun 
and  sometimes  the  latter  festival 
he  whole  period  of  fifty  days,  being 
jnour  and  memory  of  the  Saviour's 
ion,  was  a  time  of  more  than  ordi- 
and  it  was  a  custom  of  very 
bservanco  to  worship  standing,  in- 
meeling,  during  the  whole  of  this 
mark  its  joyful  character.  At  a 
>d  the  Fast  of  the  Rogation  Dayi  was 
1.  modifying  tho  ancient  en  stom  in 
;h  of   eicluding  fasting    from  this 


ibulatioii  of  Parishes,  or 
[  the  Bound*,  is  a  custom,  still 
in  some  parts  of  England,  of  making 
progress  round  the  boundary  of  the 


parish  during  Rogation  week.  [Rooation.] 
The  practice  is  derived  from  the  annual  proces- 
sions at  this  season,  originated  by  MamertuS, 
Bishop  of  Vienne  [a.b.  460],  for  the  purpose 
of  imploring  God  s  blessing  on  tho  freshly- 
sown  seed.  At  the  Reformation  all  religious 
processions  were  abolished  except  these,  an 
injunction  of  Queen  Elisabeth  providing 
"  that  the  parishioners  shall,  once  in  a  year, 
at  the  time  accustomed,  with  the  curate  and 
the  substantial  men  of  the  parish,  walks 
about  the  parishes,  as  they  were  accustomed, 
and  at  their  return  to  tho  church  make  their 
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was  enjoined  that 
■■  me  ciinuo  .  .  .  at  certain  convenient 
places,  shall  admonish  the  people  to  give 
thanks  to  God,  in  the  beholding  of  God's 
benefits,  for  the  increase  and  abundance  of 
his  fruits  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  with 
the  saying  of  Psalm  civ.,  Sentdic  omnia 
met.  At  which  time  also  the  same  minister 
shall  inculcate  this  and  such  like  sentences  : — 
Cursed  be  ht  that  traiulateth  the  bound*  and 
dolt*  of  hit  neighbour,  or  such  other  order  of 
prayer  as  shall  be  hereafter  appointed." 

Perfect. — A  term  applied  in  the  early 
Church  to  those  who  had  received  full  in- 
struction in  the  Christian  religion,  and  were 
admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  Converts  were  called  "  imper- 
fect "  ;  catechumens  of  some  standing  became 
"  more  perfect "  ;  and  at  the  end  of  their 
probation  were  admitted  into  the  number  of 
the  "  perfect." 

Perfect!  or  Boni   Homines.— This 

was  a  name  given  to  several  monastic  orders, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Thus 
an  order  founded  in  the  eleventh  century, 
at  Vincennes,  transferred  in  1581  to  the 
Minims;  several  Portuguese  houses  who  sent 
missionaries  to  India  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
an  English  order  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
all  bore  this  name.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury tho  stricter  Catharista  assumed  the 
name  of  Perfecti.  They  held  the  Manichsaan 
doctrines,  and  resembled  tho  Patekineb  [q-v.]. 
A  Council  was  held  at  Lombez,  in  southern 
France,  in  1165,  to  condemn  the  Perfecti. 

Perfectionists.  —  Those  who  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  attain  to  actual  perfection 
in  this  life.  There  are  four  classes  of  Per- 
fectionists:—[1]  The  Roman  Catholics,  who 
teach  that  a  man  may,  by  obedience,  become 
free  from  all  mortal  sin,  though  still  subject 
to  fall  into  venial  sin ;  and  even  this  ten- 
dency may  be  done  away  through  the  special 
favour  of  God.  [2]  The  Wesloyan  Armenians, 
who  teach  Chriitian  perfection,  namely,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Law  by  faith  and  love, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  though  the  in- 
firmity of  the  body  prevents  it  from  being 
absolute   in  the    eyes   of   men.     [8]  Many 
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crucified  and  removed,  and  their  hearts 
united  and  subjected  unto  the  truth,  so  as 
not  to  obey  any  suggestion  or  temptation  of 
the  Evil  One,  but  to  be  free  from  actual 
sinning  and  transgressing  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  in  that  respect  perfect."  Yet  this  theory 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  attaining 
to  a  higher  decree  of  perfection,  nor  of 
falling  away  from  a  state  of  grace.  [4]  The 
Oberlin  school  of  theology,  who  say  that 
perfection  is  to  be  reached  by  a  life  of  im- 
plicit obedience,  which  effectually  prevents 
the  possibility  of  sin,  since  virtue  and  sin 
cannot  exist  in  the  same  soul  at  the  same 
time.  The  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  abso- 
lutely reject  the  theory  of  Perfectionism. 

The  name  "  Perfectionist "  has  also  been 
given  to  a  modern  sect  established  in 
North  America  by  John  Humphrey  Noyes, 
in  1845.  Noyes  was  an  independent 
preacher  in  Now  Haven,  who  gave  out  that 
.  he  discovered  from  St.  Paul's  Epistles  that 
all  Christian  religions  were  wrong,  so  started 
a  now  Church.  There  are  now  three  settle- 
ments of  this  sect,  the  largest  at  Oneida 
Crock,  where  he  first  preached,  and  two 
smaller  ones  at  Brooklyn  and  Wallingford. 
The  views  of  this  sect  are,  that  all  men  are 
wholly  good  or  wholly  evil,  and  that  all 
actions  aro  wholly  righteous  or  wholly 
wicked.  They  hold  that  thoy  themselves 
are  sinless,  and  are  reconciled  to  God,  that 
man  and  woman  are  entirely  equal,  and  that 
all  goods  are  common.  As  they  are  "per- 
fect/* and  can  commit  no  sin,  no  positive 
religion  is  needful  for  them,  and  their  church 
has  been  described  as  "  a  chapel,  a  theatre,  a 
concert-room,  a  casino,  a  working-place,  all 
in  one,  being  supplied  with  benches,  lounging 
chairs,  work-tables,  a  reading  desk,  a  stage, 
a  gallery,  and  a  pianoforte."  The  system  of 
"  free  love,"  or  "  complex  marriages,"  has 
been  established,  which  has  led  to  an  abolition 
of  monogamy  and  the  marriage  bond.  The 
sect  is  also  known  as  the  "  Bible  Communists  " 
and  "  Free  Lovers,"  and  is  in  many  points* 
similar  to  the  Princeitbs  [q.v.]. 

Pericop».— -Portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment appointed  to  bo  read  in  the  ancient 
Christian  Church  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 
Some  say  that  the  selection  was  made  as  early 
as  Apostolic  times,  while  others  fix  the  time 
as  the  fourth  century,  and  some  even  as  late 
as  the  eighth  century.  The  custom  corre- 
sponds with  the  Jewish  Paras  has  and  Haph- 
tarahs.  The  Parasha*  wore  fifty-four  sections, 
into  which  tho  Law  was  divided,  so  that  the 
whole  of  it  should  bo  read  during  tho  year. 
Fifty-four  was  the  greatest  number  of  Sabbaths 
possible  in  a  year,  and  when  there  were  a 
smaller  number  two  portions  were  road 
togother.  The  liaphtarahn  were  fifty-four 
sections  chosen  from  tho  Prophets,  and  read  in 
like  manner.  This  is  still  continued  amongst 
the   modern  Jews,  but  tho  portions  of  the 


Prophets  now  read  generally  omit  thept* 
phecies  regarding  the  Messiah. 

The  method  of  selection  of  the  lessoai  m 
the  Church  of  England  will  be  found  ante 
the  head  Lectionajly  [q.v.]. 

In  the  Roman  missal  each  mass  hat  two 
Scripture  lessons,  which  are  mostly  takat 
from  the  Vulgate  Version. 

The  Greek  Church  has  special  Epistles  nd 
Gospels  for  every  week-day  as  well  as  eray 
Sunday  and  Saint's  Day. 

In  the  Armenian  Church,  Scripture  reading 
takes  a  very  important  place ;  from  Ea4erto 
Pentecost  they  have  three  services  a  day,  aad 
portions  from  the  Old  and  New  ~ 
specially  selected  for  each  service. 

Peristexion. — A  dove  of  gold  or  ahar, 
suspended  over  the  altar  or  in  the  bap&tar, 
of  some  ancient  churches.  Later  a  cuaoa 
arose  of  keeping  the  reserved  sacrament  ia 
these  doves. 

Perjury. — The  taking  an  oath  in  order 
to  tell  or  confirm  a  falsehood.  This  was  cob* 
side  red  a  very  heinous  crime,  both  by  tat 
heathens  and  Jews,  and  among  Christian!  ■ 
to  be  looked  upon  with  great  abhorrence,  at  it 
is  treating  God  with  irreverence,  denying. a; 
at  least,  ignoring  His  omniscience,  profamaf 
His  name,  and  violating  truth. 

Perpetna,  St. — One  of  five  cateduoMai 
who  were  seized  at  Carthage  in  the  third 
century  during  the  persecution  of  Sever* 
She  had  three  young  men  (Revocaroa,  Sa- 
turn inns,  and  Secundulus)  and  one  waaai 
(Felicitas)  as  fellow -sufferers.  She  «ai 
offered  liberty  if  she  would  give  a?  bar 
faith,  and  to  refuse  was  doubly  hard  ia 
that  she  was  the  mother  of  an  isaat 
whom  she  would  be  obliged  to  leave  to  tat 
mercy  of  her  enemies.  Her  mother  vw  • 
Christian,  hor  father  still  a  heathen,  and  at 
used  to  come  to  the  prison  day  alter  dayte 
urge  her  to  recant.  While  they  wot  a 
prison,  the  priest  was,  at  first,  allowed  to  coat 
and  see  them,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  bapt- 
ising them  there.  A  few  days  after  Pop* 
tua  was  thrown  into  a  dark  dungeon,  bat  *** 
allowed  to  have  her  baby  with  her,  which  aw 
declared  turned  the  dungeon  into  a  pal** 
When  her  father  heard  that  the  trial  vat 
coming  on,  ho  made  one  more  attempt  to  p*> 
suade  her  to  save  her  life,  but  to  no  par- 
pose,  and  sentence  of  death  was'  prooonaflsl 
Her  child  had  been  taken  to  her  fathvA 
house,  and  the  day  before  her  death  aba  a*4 
a  message  that  she  wished  to  see  itonos  aon> 
but  he  would  not  grant  her  request.  E* 
authorities  had  decided  that  the  five  jovoae* 
should  be  torn  to  pieces  on  an  approaebag 
festival  It  was  the  custom  in  Carthage  at  tarf 
time  to  dress  their  victims,  the  men  as  pris* 
of  Saturn,  the  women  as  priestesses  of  Gaav 
before  they  were  thrown  to  the  wild  baata. 
But  these  Ave  protested  so  earnestly  *?*■* 
such  an  insult  that  the  officers  yielded,  aaa 
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taving  been  tossed  by  a  bull  several 

led  into  the  centre  of  the  arena, 

despatched   by   the   sword  of    a 

she   herself    guiding  his  aim.     A 

her  memory  has  been  kept  since 

:  Gregory  the  Great  on  Mar.  7th. 

of  St.  Perpetua,"  said  to  have  been 

•  the  most  part  by  herself,  are  still 

mal  Curate. — The  curates  called 
re  the  ministers  appointed  to  take 
,  parish  where  there  is  no  spiritual 
icar,  but  where  the  tithes  belong 
tor  or  impropriator,  who  is  bound 
a  curate,  canonically  instituted 
bed.  The  curates  by  this  means 
far  viears  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
the  plt^asure  of  the  appropriator, 
t  the  revocation  of  their  licence  by 
ry.  An  Act  passed  by  the  instru- 
of  Bishop  Wilberforce  provided 
tual  curates  should  henceforward 
t  title  of  "  vicar,"  and  hence  the 
low  almost  disappeared. 

16,  Giovanni,  D.D.  [b.  at  Chieri, 
1794;  rf.at  Rome,  Aug.  29th,  1876]. 

and  took  his  degree  at  Turin,  and 
me,  where  he  entered  the  Society 
y  which  he  was  sent  to  Orvieto  in 
ofessor  of  Theology.  He  was  ap- 
1823  to  the  same  post  at  the  Roman 
lich  he  held  for  fifty  years,  except 
irgc  of  the  College  of  Ferrara,  from 
.33,  and  Rector  of  the  College  of 
l 1853  to  1856.  In  the  controversy 
the  Immaculate  Conception  he 
ing  part,  before  the  Bull  JneffabilU 
ssued  in  1854  ;  and  he  also  took 
the  Ultramontanists  at  the  Vatican 

1869.  The  great  influence  which 
g  and  powers   of  rhetoric  had  in 

Church  was  largely  increased  by 

member  of  most  of  the  Papal  con- 
on  doctrine  and  discipline.  From 
50  Perrone  visited  England  with 
!  pupils.  He  published  his  system 
c  theology  in  two  books — [1]  Pra- 
\eologic<B  qua$  in  Collegio  Romano 
resu  dabebat,  and  [2]  Pralectiones 
in     Compendium    redact  a  —  from 

present  system  has  been  for  tho 
adopted.  Another  of  his  leading 
9  Immaculato  B.  V.  Maria  conceptu : 
•o  decreto  definiri  possit. 

Let,  Edward,  son  of  an  English 
a  preacher  first  under  Wesley, 
dependent,  author  of  some  hymns, 
ch  "  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesu's 
1  holds  a  place  in  popular  esteem. 
1792. 

ntions. — The  causes  of  persecu- 
tions   history  are  manifold  and 
I.     The    Lord    Jesus    Christ  was 
by  the  Pharisees    because    He 


exposed  their  hypocrisy,  and  by  the  Jews  in 
general  because  He  ran  counter  to  their  pre- 
judices. These  causes  produced  a  like  treat- 
ment of  His  Apostles ;  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  heathens  was  another  cause  of  persecu- 
tion: the  Christians  were  confounded  by 
them  with  the  rebellious  Jews,  and  indiscri- 
minately persecuted.  Thus  the  historian 
Suetonius  says  that  Christ  excited  the  Jews 
to  frequent  tumults.  Furthermore,  Gentile 
superstition  came  to  the  increase  of  persecu- 
tion :  the  heathens  could  not  endure  a  sect 
which  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  worship 
of  their  gods.  The  Jews  frequently  escaped 
rough  treatment  simply  because,  though  they 
practised  their  own  rites,  they  let  those  of  the 
heathens  alone.  But  this  was  exactly  what 
the  Christians  would  not  do.  They  boldly 
called  on  men  "to  turn  from  their  vanities  and 
serve  the  true  God  alone."  Thus  it  was  that 
they  were  called  "Atheists,"  as  enemies  of 
the  gods.  And  so  all  calumnies  among  them 
were  believed  by  the  superstitious:  they 
burned  Rome,  made  nightly  conspiracies,  ate 
human  flesh,  worshipped  an  ass's  head,  com- 
mitted adultery,  incest,  infanticide.  The 
base  heresies  of  the  Nicolaitanes,  Carpocra- 
tians,  and  others,  sometimes  gave  colour  to 
the  slanders.  But  another  cause,  which  influ- 
enced some  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
Emperors,  was  found  in  political  ideas.  The 
Gentile  religion  was  interwoven  with  the 
State  ;  and  men  like  Trajan,  who  conscien- 
tiously believed  it  their  duty  to  uphold  exist- 
ing institutions,  regarded  Christianity  as  a 
hostile,  and  therefore  a  dangerous,  principle. 
Its  professors  were  denounced  as  the  enemies 
of  kings,  of  laws,'  and  of  the  human  race. 

The  persecutions  in  the  New  Testament 
were  [1]  about  Stephen,  [2]  by  Herod 
Agrippa  (Acts  xii.),  [31  those  stirred  up  by 
the  Jews  against  St.  Paul,  [4]  those  raised 
by  heathens  who  saw  that  their  gains  were 
endangered  {Acts  xvi.  and  xx.). 

In  Ecclesiastical  History  there  are  com- 
monly reckoned  ten  persecutions.  They  are 
the  following ;  notices  of  each  will  be  found 
under  their  several  names : — 


PSBSICUTIOH 
OF:— 

1. — Nero    .    • 
2.— Domitian 

3.— Trajan .    . 

4.— Marcos     ) 
Aurelios  f 
5. — Septimius 
6.— Maxiroian 

7.— Demos .    . 
8.— Valerian  . 

9.— Aurelian  . 

10.— Diocletian 


Dan. 


64-68 
85-96 

105-117 

166-180 

203-211 
235-238 

250-253 
257-260 

275 

303-305 


Chisf  SuvramxBS. 


St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
(  Consul  FlarituClemens 
\      (St.  John  sent  to  Pat- 

(  Symeon  of  Jerusalem ; 
I     Ignatius  of  Antioch 

Justin  Martyr;  Polycarp 

Perpetua  and  Felidtaa 

<  Fabian  of  Rome ;  Alex- 
(     anderof  Jerusalem 
(  Xystus  of  Rome ;  Cy- 
(     prian  of  Carthage 

{Execution  of  Edict  pre- 
vented  by  death  of 
Emperor 
(  AtithirouB  of  Nioome- 
1     dia;  8t  Alban 


Pm 


_„..  n  at  Constantino  the  Great,  the 

first  Christian  Emperor,  put  an  end  to  the 
persecutions  of  Christianity  by  the  Empire. 
Would  that  ao  more  needed  to  be  added  to  this 
article.  But  Christian  history  has  to  record 
that  persecution  has  been  used  as  a  weapon 
age  after  age  for  enforcing  obedience  to  that 
form  of  religion  which  is  strongest.  The 
Arian  controversy,  which  began  the  reign  of 
Constantino,  was  the  signal  for  persecution, 
now  by  the  Arians,  now  by  their  opponents. 
"Toleration,"  it  has  bean  well  said,  "was 
the  hut  Christian  virtue  to  be  learned.''  It 
was  argued  that  as  error  of  opinion  leads  to 
disorganisation  of  society,  to  moral  evils,  and 
(in  early  opinion)  to  everlasting  perdition, 
such  orror  must  be  put  down  lite  any  other 
offence  against  the  well-being  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  barbarous  nations  who  broke 
into  the  Roman  Empire  and  destroyed  it  were 
frequently  persecutors.  Thus  the  Vandals, 
both  in  their  heathen  days,  and  also  after 
they  had  embraced  the  aJW]  faith,  desolated 
the  Church,  and  persecuted  those  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  ancient  creed  to  death. 
The  English,  on  arriving  as  heathens  in  this 
country,  persecuted  the  Christian  Britons, 
destroyed  their  churches,  and  drove  them  into 
the  mountains.  The  cruelties  of  the  Maho- 
metans when  they  began  their  career  of  con- 
quest were  terrible  and  remorseless.  "  The 
Koran  or  the  sword  "  was  their  sole  alternative 
to  all  who  fell  into  their  power.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  all  movements  in  the  direction 
of  frcethought  were  regarded  by  the  dominant 
religion  as  warfare  against  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  The  persecutions  of  the  Waldenses 
and  Alhigeuaee,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition,  are  described  in  their  places,  as 
are  also  the  Hussite  ware,  the  persecutions  of 
the  Lollards,  and  the  fires  of  Smithfield  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  On  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the 
spirit  of  persecution  was  directed  against  the 
"        n  Catholics,  who  were  proceeded  against 


as  traitors  to  the  State,  and  Sued  a 

soned  for  not  attending  the  established  

ship.  Cases  also  occurred  occasionally  of  the 
infliction  of  death  for  heresy,  a  penalty  in- 
flicted by  Elizabeth  upon  both  Baptists  and 
Ikdbpendbntb  [q.v.].  There  wore  those  who 
left  England  for  America  in  order  to  secure 
"  freedom  to  worship  God  ;  "  but  even  these 
in  turn  became  persecutors  both  of  those  who 
preferred  Episcopacy  to  Independency,  and 
also  of  the  Quakers.  The  same  spirit  showed 
itself  on  both  sides  in  England  in  the  days  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  Stuarts ;  and 
the  history  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  is  a 
touching  narrative  of  persecutions  bravely 
endured.  The  Art  of  Toleration  may  be  said 
to  have  put  an  end  to  persecution  as  a  legalised 
instrument  in  England,  but  the  spirit  will 
hardly  be  eliminated  from  mankind,  except 
as  human  nature  itself  is  altered  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 


Fenereraiica. — Continuance 

design,  state,  opinion,  or  course  < 
The  perseverance  of  tie  saints  is  ' 
tinnance  and  progression  in  a  state 
This  doctrine  caused  a  oonsiderab 
between  the  Ai-minians  and  Calvi 
the  arguments  of  the  Calvinism  in 
were  as  follows :— That  the  perl 
God,  His  love,  faithfulness,  wis 
power,  are  such  that  He  would  no) 
to  condemn  His  people  to  everlasting 
That  since  Christ  has  united  His 
Himself  and  died  for  them,  and  liv> 
intercession  for  them,  their  falli 
make  His  work  vain,  and  is  a 
derogatory  to  the  Divine  glory, 
is  upheld,  not  by  his  own  power,  1 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
and  confirms  him,  and  enables  bin 
vere.  In  answer  to  these  argui 
Arminians  brought  forward  the  den 
in  Scripture  against  apostles,  and  thi 
that  some  would  eventually  fall  fr 
and  said  that  the  doctrine  precludes 
means,  and  gives  encouragement  to 
lion  and  false  security. 

Persia,  Raxioiox  of. — The  n 
Persia,  until  it  fell  into  the  hud 
Arabs  in  651,  has  been  described  in  U 
P assess  [q.v.].  Then  the  greater;*! 
population  em  braced  Mohammeduusn 
developed  that  special  branch  of  It 
which  is  mystical,  and  is  seen  nnJo-Is 
of  Debvishis  [q.v.].  Their  founder,*! 
was  born  at  the  beginning  of  tip  /mri 
century ;  there  are  now  thirtv-Hi  i 
Beets  spread  in  the  surrounding'  ramtns 
is  a  moat  powerful  sect,  both  m  lit  0* 
and  Persian  empires.  The  Sollu  ■  ■ 
deemed  as  fully  invested  with  tin  ssj 
power  till  he  has  received  the  iwrf  &" 
successor  of  Meolana  Jdilo -ti-hin,  ■» 
the  present  time  the  Caliphate  wa»  I 
within  its  grasp. 

Persia  has  been  the  sceneof  bust ■• 
Neatorian  and  Roman  Catholic  nisaoa." 
have  left  little  trace  behind  &*'•  ■ 
middle  of  the  last  century  i  Monnuaal 
which  was  unsuccessful :  and  in  "j"S 
more  successful  efforts  are  beiii  ■*■ 
by  means  of  the  Church  Hisrionttj  Sbbj 

Persona  or  Fanwns,  ""■* 
English  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Ssw»» 
near  Bridgewater,  in  Bomerisaias, 
16*6.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  W-  ■ 
become  a  Roman  Catholic,  ■«*  "J 
in  1674,  where  in  the  next  yew  it  • 
the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  h  * 
came  to  England  with  Campitf;  ■■] 
the  latter  was  arrested,  in  lift JJ 
returned  to  Rome,  though  he  ****! 
to  manage  the  English  mission.  I>  j* 
was  rude  the  first  Hector  of  us  ■ 
College  at  Some,  and  in  the  next  nu" 
Spain  to  make  preparations  for  thf  fn* 


Pe» 


(815) 


Pet 


igland  in  case  the  Armada 
e  founded  several  schools 
English  priests,  and  aided 
He  died  at  Rome  in 
o  have  been  indefatigable, 
>er  and  rough  behaviour, 
looks,  of  which  we  may 
an  Directory  Guiding  Men 
\;  A  Conference  about  the 
9  Crown  of  England,  which 
rts — the  first  for  the  chas- 
,  and  the  second  to  prove 
n facta  of  Spain;  and  A 
?  Conversions  of  the  English 
\ri»tian  Religion,  published 
)f    N.    D.,    i.e.    Nicholas 


Tohann  Helnrich  [b.  at 
745 ;  d.  at  Brugg,  Aargau, 
lucationalist.  His  father 
t  died  soon  after  his  son's 
)us  experiments,  Pestalozzi 
arming,  with  the  intention 
•ndition  of  his  farm  people 

schemes  failed,  and  after 
became  deeply  involved 
»een  unsuccessful    in    his 

off  the  debt  he  wrote  a 
md  Gertrud,  which  soon 
i  for  which  ho  received  a 
le  Agricultural  Society  of 
s  followed,  and  he  started 
:iss  Journal  for  the  People. 
mpts  for  tho  education  of 
tded  a  school  for  orphan 
had  formerly  been  an 
n  Unterwalden.  He  suf- 
t  of  books  and  efficient 
ss  than  a  year  the  convent 
hospital  for  Austrian  sol- 

Burgdorf  was  more  suc- 
ilso  failed  after  a  time. 
Toto  How  Gertrude  Teaches 
c  which  has  become  very 
4  he  was  invited  by  the 
rdun  to  open  an  educa- 
re.  This  institution  soon 
le  reputation,  and  pupils 
Germany,  Russia,  and 
d  back  his  method  to  their 

c  says,  in  his  Essays  on 
rs  [page  177] :  "  The  life 
institutions  had  been  the 
man  had  infused  into  all 
iers  as  well  as  children  ; 
mting  at  Yverdun.  The 
nuch  too  largo  to  be  ear- 
without  more  method  and 
stalozzi,  remarkable,  as  he 
i  *  unrivalled  incapacity  to 
or  of  .  .  .  Pestalozzi 
husiasm  to  improve  ele- 
,  especially  for  the  poor, 
His  zeal  led  him    to 


announce  his  schemes  and  methods  before  he 
had  given  them  a  fair  trial ;  hence,  many 
foolish  things  came  abroad  as  Pestalozzianism, 
and  hindered  the  reception  of  principles  and 
practices  which  better  deserved  the  name. 
His  highly  active  imagination  led  him  to  see 
and  describe  as  actually  existing  whatever  he 
hoped  sooner  or  later  to  realise.  The  enemies 
of  change  made  the  most  of  his  mistakes, 
and  his  institution  came  to  a  speedy  and  un- 
honoured  close.  When  the  old  man  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  he  had  seen  the  apparent 
failure  of  all  his  toils.  He  had  not,  however, 
failed  in  reality.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  his  true  function  was  to  educate  ideas, 
not  children,  and  when,  twenty  years  later, 
the  centenary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  by 
schoolmasters,  not  only  in  his  native  country, 
but  throughout  Germany,  it  was  found  that 
Pestalozzian  ideas  had  been  sown,  and  were 
bearing  fruit,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe." 

Pestalozzi  himself  says,  in  his  Letters  on 
Early  Education  :  "  Why  have  I  insisted  so 
strongly  on  attention  to  early  physical  and 
intellectual  education?  Because  I  consider 
these  as  merely  leading  to  a  higher  aim,  to 
qualify  the  human  being  for  the  free  and  full 
use  of  all  the  faculties  implanted  by  the 
Creator,  and  to  direct  all  these  faculties  to- 
wards the  perfection  of  the  whole  being  of 
man,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  act  in  his 
peculiar  station  as  an  instrument  of  that  All- 
wise  and  Almighty  Power  that  has  called  him 
into  life." 

Pestalozzi  adopted  the  system  of  teaching 
from  objects,  and  proceeding  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract;  he  introduced  graduation 
in  writing,  and  strove  to  educate  rather  than 
instruct  children.  He  believed  in  the  system 
of  mutual  instruction,  and  set  the  elder  children 
to  teach  the  younger.  His  system  is  much 
used  in  the  present  Kindergarten  schools. 

Petavius  or  Fetau,   Dionysius.— A 

Roman  Catholic  theologian  [b.  at  Orleans, 
1583;  d.  at  Paris,  1652];  he  early  became 
a  member  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  lec- 
tured on  rhetoric  at  Rheims  and  La  Fleche. 
In  1621  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy at  Paris,  and  became  well  known  as  a 
scholar  and  critic ;  he  published  I)e  Doctrina 
Temporum,  in  1627,  a  valuable  book  on 
chronology.  In  consideration  of  this  work, 
Philip  IV.  invited  him  to  Madrid  as  Professor 
of  History,  and  at  the  same  time  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  invited  him  to  Rome.  Petavius 
declined  both  offers,  and  spent  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  at  the  Jesuits'  College  of 
Clermont,  in  Paris,  where  he  wrote  his 
Eationarium  Temporum,  De  Photino  Iferetico, 
and  Be  Theologicis  Dogmatibus.  This  last  was 
his  most  famous  work,  but  he  left  it  un- 
finished. 

Peter,  Festivals  of. — There  were  for- 
merly four  festivals  of  St.  Peter  kept: — [11 
June  29th,  the  day  on  which  SS.  Peter  and 


Paul  are  supposed  to  have  been  martyred  it 
Rome,  the  former  by  crucifixion  with  his  head 
downwards,  the  latter  by  beheading.  This  il 
the  oldostof  the  feastsof  the  Apostles,  having 
been  observed  since  the  fourth  century.  [2J 
Feb.  22nd,  the  festival  of  St.  Peter's  Chair  at 
Antioch.  Though  there  is  no  account  in  the 
Bible  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  at 
Antioch,  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
the  work  of  St.  Peter,  who  established  his 
episcopal  chair  first  in  this  place.  [3]  Jan. 
loth,  St.  Peter's  Chair  at  liomo.  Celebrated 
in  honour  of  St.  Peter's  filing  hia  episcopal 
work  there  after  seven  years  at  Antioch.  [4] 
August  let,  St.  Peter's  Chains,  or  St.  Peter 
ad  Vincula,  the  day  on  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  honour  his  chains,  and  commemorate! 
his  miraculous  deliverance  from  the  hands  of 
Herod  Agrippa.  The  1st  of  August  was  pro- 
bably tho  any  on  which  the  church  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill  was  dedicated  1a  St.  Peter  in 
Chains.  It  was  built  by  Eudoxia,  wife  of 
Valentino  111.,  about  the  middle  of  the  filth 
century. 

Peter  Lombard.    [Lombard.] 

Peter  Martyr.    [Marttr.] 

Peter  of  La.mpsach.UB,  St.— A  Chris- 
tian martyr  who  was  seised  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Dec  i  us  in  249,  at  Lampsachus, 
a  oity  on  the  Hellespont.  The  Pro-Consul 
Optimus  tried  to  persuade  him  to  offer  sacri- 
fice to  Venus,  promising  that  by  so  doing  he 
should  save  his  life.  Peter  refused,  and 
Optimus  ordered  that  he  should  be  broken 
to  pieces  on  a  wheel.  It  was  done  slowly, 
and    although   he    was  in  the  most  horrible 


tho 


jurage    - 


daunted.  A  few  days  after,  three  of  his 
companions  were  brought  before  Optimus, 
and  the  same  alternative  was  offered  them — 
apostasy  or  death  — and  they  all  chose  the 
latter.  But  one  of  them,  Niuomachus,  whilst 
he  was  on  tho  ruck,  cried  out  that  bo  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  He  was  imme- 
diately released  and  given  full  liberty.  A  few 
moments  after,  however,  he  fell  down  dead. 
The  other  two,  Andrew  and  Paul,  were  given 
another  chance  of  saving  their  lives,  but 
remained  firm.  Tho  Governor  thought  that 
he  would  be  able  in  time  to  persuade  them  to 
sacrifice  as  he  wished,  and  was  willing  to  put 
off  sentence  of  death,  but  the  mob  was  so  fierce 
against  them,  and  so  eager  for  their  blood, 
that  Optimus  whs  afraid  to  delay.  Ho  handed 
them  over  to  tho  infuriated  populace,  by  whom 
they  were  stoned  to  death. 

Peter  the  Sennit  was  born  at  Amiens 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  He 
wont  to  Jerusalem  in  1093.  and,  seeing  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  Christiana,  on  his 
return  to  Eurojie  preached  tho  first  crusade, 
porstiarling-  most  of  the  princes  of  Europe 
to  join  him.    He  was  made  the  head  of  the 


enterprise,  and  had  about  40.000  fnuaf*  -**  ^ 
cavalry,  under  him:  but  the  people  "^*"  •  t 
enthusiastic  to  wait  for  a  regular  ira)^'* 
landed  in  Constantinople  in  1006,  i  ism 
thence  to  Bithyaia,  where  they  were  »  "-»"* 
and  but  3,000  returned  to  Conitaajse_T« 
He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Jemaa_*-s— *'. 
1099,  and  was  left  Vicar- l^enersl  thui.* 
time;  but  afterwards  returned  to  Fnuarx*vi 
died  m  1115  in  the  monastery  of  Koa  uai 
in  Liege. 

Peterborough,  Bnnorvic  or. — .m 
not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  tbancO  . 
borough  had  a  bishop  of   its  own  aa  —  < 

possessed  a  most  important  Benedict  m.oji  rr> 
and  at  the  dissolution,  the  last  AUtfaf  A. 
Chambers,  became  its  first  Bishop,  .qoi 
hitherto  formed  part  of  the  great  Set  no  c*o» 
It  is  said  that  the  abbey  was  sparatWm, 
was  surrendered,  on  account  of  its  V  aj-ji 
burial  place  of  Catharine  of  1 
present  cathedral  is  the  third  n 
has  been  erected  on  the  same  spot, 
was  built  in  the  seventh  century  (cooct)  -, 
about  665)  by  I'eada,  the  son  of  Ferl  3 
died  before  its  completion  ;  this  nana  — 
monastic  establishment  of  central  Xm-x 
Its  site  was  the  little  Tillage  of  •»«  l 
stead,  called afterwards,  f rem  the  nraaaj  s 
of  the  abbey,  Burgh  St.  Peter.  On  **«_> 
pletion  of  the  building,  it  was  hallo  wo  I JL 
names  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  SI'S  t 
by  Deusdedit,  Archbishop  of  Ctaias-^^tr. 
other  prelates,  in  the  presence  of  Wnasr  "SswaT- 
had  succeeded  his  brother  Pesos  saaato 
was  its  first  abbot.  This  abbey  war-war- 
destroyed  in  870  by  the  Danes,  unita  arm  1 
in  the  time  of  the  seventh  abbot,  HaF-T  I 
was  killed  in  the  attack  with  all  K  S\ 
said  to  number  upwards  of  eighty.  —  f . 
century  later   King  Edgar,  with  A-_  A 

bishop  of  Winchester,  as  architect,  <*=»     cc 
the  building  of  the  second  church 
tura  Buffered  much  from  another  D 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  in  11 
dentally  destroyed  by  fixe.     Two 
the  present  structure  was  comma 
took  in  all  nearly  one  hundred  I 
years  to  complete,  and  was  then  < 
in  1237  by  the  Biahopsof  Lincoln; 
The  choir  had  been  ready  for  servi 
and  was  built  by  Abbot  Martin  de      ■* 
east  transept  was  built  by  Abbot  vKsw* 
Waterville  [1155-1177],  the  navs 
Benedict  [1177-1193],  who  aha  baLS^ 
the  west  transept.  The  original  fabriw  * 
with  additions,  but  no  great  altetatiocV-' 
time  of  the  consecration  much  thiaaT-1 
see  had  not  been  erected,  vis.  the  baa** 
the  western  spires,  the  new  bniMiit* 
east  (often  erroneously  nailed  the Lad^-* 
built  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
by  Abbots  Ashton  and  Eirton,  and  tl 
tower.      With    the    exception  of 
Cathedral,    Peterborough    is    tb* 
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ch  left  in  England.  The  great 
building  is  the  west  front :  the 
action  is  not  on  record,  but  as  it 
t  style  of  Early  English,  it  was 
pleted  not  long  before  the  con- 
237.  There  was  a  chapel  dedi- 
lomas-a-Beeket,  rich  in  his  relics, 
er  from  Canterbury  by  Abbot 

>  was  a  monk  of  Christ  Church 
>f  the  murder.     On  not  a  few 

the  Sovereign  been  entertained 
it  a  great  cost ;  Stephen,  Henry 
ard  I.,  and  their  queens,  Edward 
II.,  and  the  Black  Prince,  were 
i  royal  visitors.  Catharine  of 
turied  in  the  north  choir  aisle,  in 
ry,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  south 
1587,  but  her  remains  were  re- 
stminster  in  1613.  In  what  is 
lew  building"  is  preserved  a 
;oped  stone  monument,  having 
six  carved  figures  in  monastic 
I  to  have  been  erected  by  Godric, 
twland,  as  a  memorial  of  Abbot 
3  monks.  In  1882  the  condition 
tower  was  discovered  to  be  highly 
id  it  was  found  that  no  expe- 
ching  up  and  trying  to  preserve 
its  existing  state  would  be  of 
that  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
vhole  of  it.  The  work  of  taking 
*er  commenced  on  April  5th, 
ie  direction  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson; 
>und  that  the  piers  which  eup- 
>rn  must  also  be  rebuilt.  In  the 
uade,  remnants  of  the  Saxon 
:  the  first  minster  were  met  with, 
?s  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
Lan  tower.  The  "  chief  corner- 
r as  called,  was  laid  on  May  7th, 
lasonic  honours,  by  Lord  Car- 
o-Grand  Master,  in  the  name  of 
Wales  as  Grand  Master,  of  the 
The  work  of  rebuilding  is  still 

3  of  the  See  is  £4,500.  There 
t  bishop,  a  dean,  three  aroh- 
canons,  three  minor  canons,  and 
lonorary  canons.     The  diocese 

>  entire   counties  of   Leicester, 
and  Rutland,  with  portions  of 

rent,  and  contains  571  benefices. 

Bishops  or  Peterborough. 


^cession. 

Aocession. 

• 

15  U 

White  Kennett    . 

1718 

• 

1557 

Bobert  (Havering. 

1729 

>ler 

1560 

John  Thomas 

1747 

ad 

1585 

Richard  Terrirk  . 

1757 

• 

1601 

Robert  Lambe 

1764 

• 

1*30 

John  Hinchcl  ffe . 

1769 

Bell  1633 

Spencer  Mudan    . 

1794 

1634 

John  Parsons 

1813 

, 

1639 

Herbert  Marsh    . 

1819 

7  . 

1660 

George  Davys 

1839 

w. 

1663 

Francis  Jenne 

1865 

1679 

William     Connor 

• 

1685 

Magee 

1868 

nd 

1691 

Peters,  High  [b.  1599;  hanged,  1660]. 
— An  English  Nonconformist,  who,  having 
preached  in  Holland  and  America,  returned 
to  England  in  1641,  joined  the  Puritan  party, 
and  was  hanged  at  the  Restoration  as  a  re- 
gicide. He  wrote  in  prison  A  Dying  Father's 
Last  Legacy  to  an  Only  Child. 

Peter's  Pence. — The  tax  paid  annually 
to  the  See  of  Rome  by  England  and  other 
countries,  and  supposed  to  have  been  origin- 
ated either  by  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  or  by 
Ina  of  Wessex,  for  the  support  of  a  college  in 
Rome  for  the  education  of  English  clergy. 
The  tax  was  at  first  fixed  at  a  penny,  to  be 
paid  by  every  family;  but  was  afterwards 
demanded  only  from  those  possessed  of  a 
certain  fixed  income;  it  was  collected  upon 
the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula.  Much  dis- 
satisfaction was  caused  by  the  exaction  of 
payments  by  the  bishops,  who  were  deputed 
to  collect  the  money,  and  laws  were  passed 
laying  a  heavy  penalty  not  only  on  those  who 
refused  to  pay,  but  on  the  bishops  in  case 
they  should  neglect  to  deliver  up  the  money 
given  into  their  charge.  The  custom  of  col- 
lecting Peter's  Pence  became  general  in 
Poland,  and  was  introduced  into  Prussia  and 
Scandinavia,  though  the  Papal  Legates  could 
never  succeed  in  getting  it  paid  regularly; 
and  Gregory  VII.  tried  to  exact  it  from 
France  and  Spain,  but  without  success.  In 
England  it  seems  to  have  been  paid  more  or 
less  regularly  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
but  for  some  time  before  it  had  only  been 
regarded  as  a  charity,  and  was  not  enforced 
from  the  people. 

Petrobrusians.  —  Followers  of  the 
heretic  Peter  of  Bruys,  who  was  burnt  at  St. 
Gilles  about  a.d.  1125.  The  only  authorities 
from  which  any  knowledge  of  the  sect  can  be 
gained  are  a  passage  in  Abelard,  and  a  book 
by  Peter  the  Venerable,  Adversut  Fetro- 
brmianos  Hareticos.  Peter  de  Bruys  appears 
to  have  been  an  ecclesiastic  holding  some 
benefice  in  the  south  of  France,  where  he  first 
began  to  publish  his  heresy,  and  gained  many 
followers  among  the  Cathari  at  Aries  and 
elsewhere ;  afterwards  he  preached  with  great 
success  at  Narbonne  and  Toulouse,  but  was 
eventually  seized  and  condemned  to  death. 
He  professed  the  desire  to  restore  Christianity 
to  its  original  purity,  and  accepted  the 
Gospels,  to  which  he  would  only  grant  a 
literal  interpretation ;  the  Epistles  he  partly 
rejected,  and  only  granted  to  them  a  deriva- 
tive authority.  He  would  not  allow  infant 
baptism  ;  doclared  that  the  Church  being  in- 
visible, no  buildings  are  necessary  as  places 
of  worship,  for  the  Church  exists  only  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people;  denied  not  only  the 
Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist  but  also  that 
any  sacramental  character  is  attached  to  it, 
and  regarded  it  simply  as  a  historical  incident 
in  Christ's  life.  He  objected  to  elaborate 
ritual  of  any  kind,  to  prayers  for  the  dead, 
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and  tomusicasapert  of  Divine  Worship  ;  and 
he  nbhoired  the  adoration  of  the  cross,  as 
being  the  instrument  of  our  Lord's  torture. 
After  his  death  the  sect  continued  to  nourish 
for  some  time,  but  finally  became  merged 
in  that  of  the  Heuricians. 
Paw,  Ebadiko.  [Dusk.] 
Paws,  or  enclosed  Beats  in  church,  vers 
not  known  till  after  the  Reformation,  and 
until  the  seventeenth  century  were  only  used 
by  the  patron  of  the  church.  The  earliest 
pew  for  the  congregation  remaining,  whose 
age  is  determined  by  the  appearance  of  a  date, 
is  in  the  north  aisle  of  Geddington  St.  Mary, 
Northamptonshire,  and  bears  the  date  1602, 
From  thin  time  they  became  more  universal, 
till  the  episcopate  of  Wren,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, when  they  fell  into  disfavour.  In  his 
Visitation  he  says :  "  Are  all  the  seats  and 
pews  so  ordered  that  they  which  are  in  them 
may  kneel  down  in  time  of  prayer,  and  have 
their  faces  up  to  the  holy  tabic  P  Are  there 
any  close  pew"   'n   your  church?    Are  any 

Gws  so  loftily  made  that  they  do  any  war 
nder  the  prospect  of  the  church  or  chancel, 
so  that  they  which  be  in  them  are  hidden 
from  the  face  of  the  congregation  P  "  With 
regard  to  the  lost  point,  it  has  boen  stated  that 
high  pewa  were  first  built  by  the  Puritans,  so 
that  they  might  bo  able  unseen  to  disobey  the 
rubrics,  particularly  those  enforcing  bowing 
at  the.  name  of  Jesus,  and  standing  at  the 
Gloria  Patri. 

The  following  are  the  laws  concerning  the 
holding  of  pews  : — 

No  person  has  a  legal  right  to  occupy,  in 
the  parish  church,  any  pow  or  seat  exclusively 
without  the  permission  of  the  churchwardens, 
except  by  prescription  or  by  Faculty  [q.v.]. 

By  immemorial  nt»  and  by  reparation 
[when  repairs  have  been  needed]  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  a  pew  may  be  established  as 
appurtenant  to  a  particular  house  within  the 

Kirish ;  and  if  a  house  to  which  a  pew  is  so 
gaily  appurtenant  be  let,  the  occupier  is 
entitled  to  the  use  of  the  pow. 

But  if  it  van  bo  shown  that  the  pew  was 
not  always  connected  with  that  particular 
house,  or  that  it  has  at  any  time  been  repaired 
by  the  churchwardens  at  the  cost  of  the 
parish,  the  prescription  cannot  be  established. 

A  legal  claim  to  u  seat  or  pew,  as  an  in- 
heritance derived  from  the  original  holder,  or 
as  appurtenant  to  land,  exclusively  of  a  house 
or  reniili'iico,  cannot  bo  ostablisheA 

The  distribution  of  pews  and  seats,  which 
are  not  held  either  by  foculty  or  by  prescrip- 
tion, rests  with  the  ordinary;  the  church- 
wardens are  his  officers,  and  they  are  to  allot 
them  to  the  parishioners  according  to  their 
reasonable  discretion,  taking  care  to  afford 
suitable  accommodation  to  as  many  as 
possible.  When  a  parishioner  has  been  placed 
in  a  seat  or  pow  by  the  churchwardens,  or 
has  been  suffered  for  some  time  to  occupy  it, 


be  is  said  to  have  a  jpsssssawf  right  kit 
which  he  may  rMmtaii  against  s  dap, 
but  he  is  liable,  when  occasion  sail  nssa, 
to  be  displaced  by  the  church »iri»i  >H 
if  more  church  accommodation  t*  ru/md, 
may  make  a  different  distribute  of  h 
pews  or  seats,  so  as  to  supply  the  dAw; 
but  if  they  do  so  capriciously,  id  nU 
just  ground,  the  ordinary  will  intgraw,  h 
these  arrangements,  therefore,  it  n»  M  as- 
fill  that  the  advice  of  the  nunirtn  e«*U* 
taken  ;  but  he  has  no  legal  pos-er  tostek* 

The  erection  of  a  pew  or  km  by  uj  iat- 
vidual  at  bia  own  charge,  even  will  tat  an 
of  the  minister,  the  churchwirka  ui  il 
the  parishioners,  gives  him  no  paasssi 
interest  therein :  such  interest  tan  liobtad 
only  by  a  faculty. 

Churchwardens  mast  not  petnit  [m  ■ 
seats  to  be  altered  in  sise,  bdibt,'  sex 
etc,  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  indinksk 

In  a  parish  church  a  pew  or  Ml  and 
legally  be  let  or  sold  by  any  pna  was 
by  Act  of  Parliament :  and  if  t  u;«  «  ■* 
bo  appurtenant  to  a  house,  it  email  ft 
with  the  house  to  which  it  ii  i{«wt»»t 
As  a  general  rule,  a  person  not  bs»j« 
occupying  landowner  in  the  putt  ■»* 
retain  to  his  own  use,  or  acquire  irirB",1 
seat  in  the  body  of  the  chard,  a  mU 
public  aisles  or  galleries. 

Pbiladslphitui  Society  [ft.  »* 

itlphUt,  "  brotherly  love  "].— A  «*  *"■ 
in  1096   by  an  aged  Enftliihwosss ,iss« 


s  of  JS-4T* 


,  She  ™  •  •*•* 
good  family,  from  Norfolk.  u>Jfc«»"*" 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  tin  **  "  "I 
works  of  Jacob  Bahmen.  [jjixiPM.il*! 
She  wrote  many  books  of  a  ■y*™<*'^* 
tor;  one  of  them  is  called  Jfci"*nJ 
Gtxfi  Crmtwn  wumifatfd  '•  *  r'"*  * 
Eight  Worldt,  at  thty  tern  mdi  law"  •* 
prrimmmUy  to  tk>  Julkr.  She  "* 
opinion  that  all  dissensions  UBln*\t^?J 
would  cease,  and  the  Kingdom  «  ■* 
doemer  become,  even  here  Wo*.  'tTITa 
scene  of  charity,  concord,  tsd 
those  who  boar  the 
regarding  the  forms  of  dortnns  ■  "~TT 
that  distinguish  particiilsr  ^SSB 
would  all  join  in  committUMt  "yjf-i 
the  care  of  the  interna/  juiir,  tt  t"™~? 
governed,  and  formed  by  Bi'^dsla* 
and  suggestions.  She  d«l«r»  ™*j^ 
desirable  event  would  cooeto  f**  ,  ■  sj 
she  had  a  Divine  commission  b>  1™|Jt  i 
approach  of  this  glorioui  cob»"*,1. 
saints,  who  were  to  be  gathers!  ia*!'"-! 
nnivorsal  Church  or  Kingdom  J*"j 
dissolution  of  the  earth.  Thui »  *""£ 
that  her  Philadelphian  Bocwty  *"  jr^_ 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  in  whidi  #**£!!£ 
Spirit  resided  and  reigned.   Ski"1"1 
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>f  81.  She  was  greatly  assisted  in 
r  society  by  Dr.  Pordage,  one  of 
ore,  who  had  afterwards  taken  to 
nd  who  was  a  great  spirit-seer, 
lelphians  helped  to  spread  the 
•f  mystical  piety  shown  in  the 
William  Law  [q.v.]. 

Landgravb  of  Hesse,  called 
nanimous"  [b.  at  Marburg,  Not. 
567].  His  father,  William,  died 
and  he  was  declared  of  age  in 
1521  he  attended  the  Diet  of 
ad  though  he  had  not  yet  pro 
nself  of  any  particular  religion, 
d  the  expediency  of  giving  Luther 
uct,  and  treated  him  with  land- 
1525  he  declared  himself  on  the 
Reformers,  and  took  part  in  the 

against  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  project  of  bringing  about  an 
ween  the  Protestants  of  Germany 
Hand,  and  with  this  view  he  con- 
Marburg  Conference  in  1529,  to 
lossible,  a  reconciliation  between 
.  Zwingli.  His  plans  failed,  and 
tpected  by  the  Lutherans  of  sym- 
.  the  Zwinglians.  He  left  Augs- 
10,  and  succeeded  in  forming  the 
i  League.  His  work  prospered, 
med  as  if  he  might  be  able  to 
e  Reformation  greatly  by  his  in- 
L  unwearying  energy;  but  this 
as  almost  forfeited  by  a  marriage 
irethe  von  der  Saal  while  his  wife 
ring,  to  which,  however,  his  wife 
eat  Reformers  gave  their  consent. 
r  was  kept  a  profound  secret  for 
but  when  made  public  the  Land" 
d  that  his  authority  was  lost,  and 
Imalcaldian  war  [1646-7]  he  was 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  for 
through  the  treachery  of  his  son- 
urice  of  Saxony,  his  people  not 
icient  sympathy  with  him  to  at- 
release.  He  was  compelled  to 
it  of  his  opinions,  and  helped  to 
'rotestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
rg  and  Worms. 

ITeri,  St.    [Nehi,  Philip.] 

St.,  and  St.  James's  Day. — 
al  is  kept  on  May  1st.  St.  Philip 
red  at  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  by 
or,  according  to  another  tradition, 
hanged  to  a  pillar.  St.  James, 
8  brother,"  is  also  surnamed  *'  the 
istinguish  him  from  the  brother  of 
ibly  from  being  less  in  stature  or 

years  than  his  namesake ;  and 
"  according  to  Hegesippus,  on 
>f  his  exceeding  righteousness/' 
led  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 
Ins  beaten  out  with  a  fuller's  club 
No  reason  is  known  for  coupling 
Qames,  but  they  are  associated  in 


the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  and  in  the 
Lectionary  of  St.  Jerome,  as  in  the  English 
Prayer  Book. 

Philippists. — Followers  of  Philip  Me- 
lanchthon,  and  distinguished  as  endeavouring, 
but  without  success,  to  bring  about  a  union 
between  Protestant  bodies,  especially  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists. 

Phillimore,  Sib  Robert  Joseph,  Bart. 
[b.  at  Whitehall,  Nov.  6th,  1810;  d.  at 
Henley-on-Thames,  Feb.  4th,  1885].  Having 
taken  his  degree  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
he  became  an  advocate  at  Doctor's  Commons 
in  1839,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1841 ; 
became  Chancellor  of  the  dioceses  of  Oxford, 
Salisbury,  and  Chichester,  and  Commissary 
of  the  Chapters  of  St.  Paul's  and  Westmin- 
ster; Judge  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  Admi- 
ralty Advocate,  1855;  Queen's  Advocate- 
General,  1862;  Dean  of  Arches,  and  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  1867; 
Master  of  the  Faculties,  1871 ;  and  Justice 
in  the  Probate  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  1875.  He  early  be- 
came noted  for  his  success  as  an  advocate  in 
ecclesiastical  cases,  and  took  part  in  all  the 
prominent  cases  of  ecclesiastical  litigation 
which  have  had  so  marked  an  influence  on 
modern  Church  history,  notably  that  of  Arch- 
deacon Denison  [1867] ;  "  Poole  v.  the  Bishop 
of  London  "  [1859]  ;  and  the  case  of  Essays  and 
Reviews  [1862].  His  chief  works  as  a  legal 
author  are  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  Commentaries  on  International 
Law,  both  of  which  hold  a  foremost  place 
among  law-books.  The  second  gained  for 
him  a  membership  in  the  Institute  of  France. 

Phillpotts,  Henry,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Exeter  [b.  1778,  d.  1869],  was  born  at  Bridge- 
water,  and  was  the  son  of  a  wholesale 
brickmaker.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  College  School,  Gloucester,  and  at  Corpus 
Christi,  Oxford.  In  1795  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Magdalen.  On  his  marriage,  in 
1804,  he  ga^o  up  his  Fellowship,  and  in  1806 
became  Chaplain  to  Dr.  Shute  Barrington, 
Bishop  of  Durham.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  in  theological  controversy  by  pub- 
lishing a  defence  of  an  episcopal  charge  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Barrington,  whose  remarks 
had  been  attacked  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
historian,  Dr.  Lingard.  Three  years  after- 
wards he  was  made  Prebendary  of  Durham, 
and  held  the  cure  of  one  of  the  largest 
parishes  in  that  city  for  ten  years,  when  he  was 
preferred  to  the  rich  rectory  of  Stanhope.  In 
1821  he  took  his  D.D.,  and  in  1825  he  entered 
into  controversy  with  Mr.  Charles  Butler, 
the  author  of  The  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Dr.  Phillpotts  published  his  answer 
in  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  Letters  to  Charles 
Butler,  Esq.,  on  the  Theological  Parts  of  his 
Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  Re- 
marks on  Certain  Works  of  Lr.  Milner  and  Dr- 
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Lingard,  and  on  some  Parts  of  the  Evidence  of 
Dr.  Doyle  before  'the  Committee  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.       In    the    ensuing  year  Dr. 
Phillpotts  followed  up  the  controversy  by  the 
publication  of  A  Supplemental  Letter  to  Charles 
Jiutler,    Esq. y  on  some  Parts  of  the  Evidence 
given  by   the  Irish   Roman    Catholic  Bishops, 
particularly   Dr.  Doyle,   before  the  Committee 
of  the    Two    Houses    of   Parliament    in    the 
Session  of  1825 ;  and  also  on  Certain  Passages 
in  Dr.  Doyle's  Essay  on  the  Catholic  Claims. 
In    the  year   1827,   when   the    question   of 
Roman  Cat  h  olio    Emancipation   occupied  so 
much  public  attention,   Dr.  Phillpotts  pub- 
lished two  Letters  to  Mr.  Canning;  in  which 
he    insisted,   as    he    had    done    before  in  a 
Letter  to  Earl  Grey,  that  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  to  political  enfranchisement  ought 
not  to  be  conceded  "  without  adequate  securi- 
ties for  the  Church  of  England."     In  1828  he 
accepted  the  Deanery  of  Chester,  and  in  1830 
became  Bishop  of  Exeter.     As  the  income  of 
the  See  was  only  £2,700,  he  endeavoured  to 
get  permission  to  keep  the  rectory  of  Stan- 
hope,  worth  £5,000  a  year,   in  conjunction 
with    the   bishopric.     This  the  Government 
refused,  but  suffered  him  to  enjoy  his  Durham 
prebend,  worth  not  much  less,  until  his  death. 
In  Parliament,  from  1830  to   1841,  he  was  a 
bitter  antagonist  of  the  Whig  Ministry.     He 
was  a  most  determined  opponent  of  the  Re- 
form   Bill,  Irish   Church    Reform,  National 
Education,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and 
the  New  Poor  Law.     He  was  a  zealous  main- 
tainor of  what  ho  believed  to  be  the  rights, 
doctrines,  and  duties  of  the  Church,  and  in 
his  zeal  involved  himsolf  in  manifold  litiga- 
tions with  both  the  clorgy  and  laity  of  Devon- 
shire.    The  most  notable  case  was  that  of  his 
refusal  to  institute  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham, 
on  the  ground  of  his  imperfect  belief  in  the 
doctrine   of  baptismal  regeneration.      [Gob- 
ham  Case.]    The   case  was  decided  against 
him,  and  he  ever  after  that  time  refrained 
from  any  conspicuous  action  in  the  politics 
of  the  Church.     He   was  a  courageous  de- 
fender of  "  sisterhoods  "  at  a  time  when  they 
were  highly  unpopular,  and  took  the  part  of 
Miss  Sellon  at  Devonport  when  a  fierce  out- 
cry was  raised  against    her.      He  died   at 
Bishopstowe,    near    Torquay,   in    his    92nd 
year.     A  fortnight  before  his  death  he  had 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  Seo,  but  he 
died  before  the  legal  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted. 


). — A  Jew  of  Alexandria  \b.  probably 
a  few  years  B.C.,  d.  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius].  Of  his  life  nothing  is 
known  beyond  what  can  be  gathered  from 
his  writings.  He  was  of  noble  family,  of  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  numerous  writings.  About  39 
or  40  a.d.  Philo  was  appointed  to  the  head  of 
an  embassy  sent  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 


to  the  Emperor  Caligula  to  petitio 
redress  from  the  injustice  of  the 
Governor    Publius    Avilius    Flacc 
manner  in  which  the  ambassadors  wi 
induced  Philo  to  write  his  book  C5s 
cum.     At  different  times  he  visited  • 
and  other  parts  of   Palestine;  and 
that  ho  made  another  journey  to  Rr 
reign  of  Claudius,  but  the  story  is  si 
by  legends  and  is  probably  not  t 
works  of  Philo  are  divided  into  th 
the  first  containing  Cosmopoet,ea,  t 
Historica,  and  the  third  Juridica  «r 
The  influence  of  Philo' s  writings 
Jewish,   and  through  that  upon 
theology  and  thought,   has  been 
He  had  practically  mastered  all  the 
of  his  time,  and  his  object  was  to  4 
the  Divine  revelation  as  given  to 
was  consistent  with  the  highest 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  espe< 
that  of  Plato.      From  the  bold 
morphism  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  symbo 
gorical  meaning,   which  required  J 
systematic  interpretation — a  doctrz 
to  still  greater  lengths  in  modern 
Sweden boro  [q.v.].    This  allegoric 
is  carried  much  further  in  the  firsts 
his  works  than  in  the  last ;  but  1£ 
deny  also  the  literal  sense,  wbio> 
were,  the  vehicle  of  the  spiritual 

In  Philo's  system  of  Theistic 
God  is  the  one  ideally  good  and  pe:< 
as  with  Plato  [q.v.].    As  such  H»I 
prehensible  and  inscrutable,  but 
He  manifests  Himself  to  man,  and  1 
"  Beginning,  the  Name,   the  W* 
this  manifestation  is  as  natural 
burning  is  to  great  heat.     On  the 
exists  a  formless  chaos,  which  God! 
mined  to  fashion   into  a  universi 
bring  such  different  existences  m: 
an  intermediary  is  required.     Hii 
in   the  Logos  [q.v.]  or  Word,  ai 
lower  intelligent  existences.    The 
at  different    times    represented  m 
Priest,  the  Image  of  God,  His  SM 
instrument  of  Creation,  the  first-hot 
Archangel,  and  so  on ;  and  Philo  ate 
him  with  the  Lord,  or  Angel  of  thfl 
who  so  often  appeared  to  the  Patrii 

In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  we  pro* 
slightly  earlier  form  of  Philo's  dl 
grafted  upon  Judaism,  Wisdom  b«s 
book,  personifled  much  in  the  sunn 
as  the  Logos  of  Philo.  By  the  hem 
sophers  the  system  of  thought  ok 
Philo's  grew  was  comipU'd  into  * 
On  the  other  hand,  its  relation  to, 
ence  upon,  Christian  theology  can 
traced  in  St.  John's  phraseology  f 
the  Logos  or  Word,  and  the  ttacsij 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  ibopi 
ing  examples  of  the  allegorical  method 
pretation  Philo  to  largely  adopted,  m 
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idly  influenced  Okigen  [q.v.]  and 
istian  Fathers.  But  as  Farrar  well 
,  while  Philo'a  conception,  splendid 
)  vague,  and  only  floats  in  the  air, 
ence  between  it  and  that  of  the 
''is  as  wide  as  that  between  the 
1  the  dead."  "  The  four  words  of 
4  The  Word  became  Jleshf  created  an 
id  tell  us  more,  and  give  us  a  more 
inception,  than  all  which  Philo  and 
te,  though  it  was  given  to  them, 
o  see  through  a  glass  darkly  much 
th,  but  also  to  prepare  the  way  for 
r  of  its  kingdom. 

SCT1S  [Or.  phonasked,  "  to  practise 
'J. — In  the  ancient  church,  a  pre- 
leader  of  the  choir. 

I/OS,  Bishop  of  Sirmium  [b.  at 
zid  a  pupil  of  Marcellus.  He  held 
>rd  began  to  be  Christ  only  when  the 
t  descended  upon  Him  at  His  bapt- 
i  doctrine  was  condemned  by  the 
utioch  in  344,  and  by  that  of  Milan 
n  35 1  a  Synod,  which  was  assembled 
m  to  consider  his  writings,  con- 
icm;  Phot  in  us  offered  to  defend 
pposition  to  Basil  of  Ancyra,  and 
his  persisting  in  holding  and  pub- 
retical  doctrines,  he  was  deposed 
ee.  It  is  not  certain  how  long  his 
together,  but  they  are  mentioned 
in  existence  in  381.  None  of  his 
ave  survived. 

08. — Patriarch  of  Constantinople  [b. 
ginning  of  the  ninth  century,  d.  891], 
of  noble  and  rich  parents,  and  of 
utation  as  a  statesman.  Although 
layman,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
ate  in  opposition  to  Ignatius,  who 
nominated  by  the  Empress  Theodora 
e  minority  of  her  son  Michael  III. 
>n  of  Photius  was  Bardas,  the  uncle 
?1  III.,  who  persuaded  Gregory  of 
to  promote  him,  within  six  days, 
the  orders  of  monk,  lector,  sub- 
»con,  and  presbyter,  to  the  position 
h.  Ignatius  was  banished  to  Tere- 
ut  secured  the  support  of  many 
i  clergy,  and  wrote  to  the  Pope 
g  to  be  reinstated  as  patriarch.  The 
»  of  Photius  gained  the  victory,  and 
f  took  the  opportunity  to  create  a 
jtweon  the  Eastern  and  Western 
and,  after  calling  together  a  synod 
excommunicated  the  Pope.  Shortly 
3  Michael  III.  was  assassinated,  and 
isor  recalled  Ignatius,  and  caused 
>  be  deposed,  treated  with  ignominy, 
soned.  He  was  released  after  a  few 
urned  to  Constantinople,  whore  ho 
jconciled  to  Ignatius,  and  became 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  878. 
refused  to  recognise  his  claims,  and 
garded  with  dislike  by  the  people ; 


finally  he  was  suspected  of  robbery  and 
intrigue,  and  banished  in  886  by  the  Emperor 
Leo  to  Armenia,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  Of  his  numerous  works,  by  far  the 
most  valuable  is  the  Biblxotheca,  containing 
the  names  and  short  accounts  of  248  authors, 
many  of  whom  are  unknown  except  from  this 
work. 


I.— The  Fathers  of  the  Pious 
Schools,  an  institution  founded  by  Joseph 
Calasanctius  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  sanctioned  as  a  congregation  by  Pope 
Paul  V.  in  1617  (and  therefore  sometimes  called 
Paulinians),  and  formed  into  an  order  by 
Gregory  XV.  in  1621.  The  object  was  at 
first  to  give  poor  children  a  religious  educa- 
tion, and  instruct  them  in  reading  and  writing 
only ;  but  afterwards  a  good  modern  education, 
including  Latin,  Greek,  and  philosophy,  was 
given.  They  experienced  some  trouble  from 
the  jealousy  of  the  Jesuits,  but  in  1870  numbered 
2,000  religious.  They  have  never  entered 
Great  Britain  or  France,  but  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  Italy,  Spain,  and  Austro-Hungary. 
In  the  latter  country  there  are  said  to  be 
20,000  children  under  their  care. 

Picard.8. — The  name  of  a  sect  who, 
according  to  Sylvius  and  Varillas,  carried  the 
principles  of  the  Adamites  [q.  v.]  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  going  without  clothes.  It  sprang  up 
in  the  beginning  of  tho  fifteenth  century,  and 
took  its  name  from  Pi  card,  a  Fleming,  who 
set  it  on  foot.  He  travelled  from  Flanders 
into  Germany,  where  it  is  said  he  deceived  a 
great  many  people  by  his  impostures.  The 
Jesuit  Balbinus,  however,  in  his  account 
brings  no  such  charges,  which  many  believe 
to  have  been  mere  calumnies  charged  against 
him  on  account  of  his  denunciation  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  and  Schlecta,  secretary  to 
King  Ladislas  of  Bohemia,  in  his  letters  to 
Erasmus,  gives  an  account  from  which  it 
would  appear  the  Pieards  were  merely  a 
division  of  the  Vaudois  or  Waldenses.  Picard 
settled  at  Tabor,  near  the  river  Liischnitz,  in 
Bohemia;  was  attacked  by  Zisca,  and  he  and 
all  his  followers  were  killed,  with  the  exception 
of  two,  who  were  saved  that  they  might  give 
an  account  of  their  opinions. 


le. — The  Ordinal*  or  Pie  was  a  table  of 
directions  for  finding  tho  services  for  the  day 
in  the  old  Office  books,  a  process  of  some  com- 
plexity. It  is  referred  to  in  the  preface  to  the 
Prayer  Book  *•  Concerning  the  Service  of  the 
Church"  as  follows  : — 

"The  number  and  hardness  of  the  rules 
called  the  Pie,  and  the  manifold  changings  of 
the  service,  was  the  cause,  that  to  turn  the 
book  only  was  so  hard  and  intricate  a  matter 
that  many  times  there  was  more  business  to 
find  out  what  should  be  read,  than  to  read  it 
when  it  was  found  out." 

The  name  "  Pie  "  or  "  Pica  "  was  in  general 
use  about  the  fifteenth  century.  Two  deri- 
vations are  proposed :  [1]  From  the  initial 
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letter  [pi]  of  the  Greek  word  pinax,  "  a  table 
or  index.  [2]  From  the  Latin  pica,"  a  mag- 
pie," so  called  from  its  pied  or  particoloured 
appearance,  alluding  to  the  employment  of 
different  coloured  letters.  [Of.  the  phrase  •'  the 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  ]  The  printers 
technical  term  "pie,"  applied  to  type  in  a 
state  of  confusion,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  name  of  this  index. 

Pietists. — A  party  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  formed  first  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  at  Leipzig  by 
Spener.  He  considered  that  the  Bible  was 
neglected  in  the  studies  ordered  for  young 
men  at  tho  University,  and  organised  lec- 
tures and  meetings  for  its  more  careful  study. 
His  preaching  at  Strassburg,  Frankfort,  and 
Dresden  had  great  effect,  and  he  insisted  on 
a  holy  life  in  both  teachers  and  taught.  For 
this  purpose,  he  formed  schools  called  Collegia 
Pietatis,  where  men  and  women  met  together 
for  prayer  and  instruction,  and  thence  carried 
their  influence  throughout  the  land.  The 
scheme  was  treated  with  some  contempt,  and 
those  who  took  it  up  were  nicknamed  Pietists, 
on  account  of  their  alleged  excessive  piety  as 
regards  outward  behaviour.  The  movement 
certainly  did  a  great  deal  of  good  to  society, 
.  instilling  a  purity  of  devotion  in  home  life 
whose  effects  were  lasting ;  and  to  it  were  due 
tho  foundation  of  German  and  Danish  mis- 
sions to  the  heathen.  Amongst  Spener's 
disciples  were  Francke  [q.v.],  Thomasius,  the 
Professor  of  Leipzig  and  Halle,  and  Bengel, 
the  great  commentator.  Their  teaching 
gained  ground  at  Leipzig,  but  some  of  the 
more  extreme  Pietists  so  irritated  the  old 
school  of  theologians  by  their  denunciation  of 
the  more  doctrinalism  of  many  ministers  in 
the  Church,  that  at  last  the  Docents  were 
obliged  to  leave  Leipzig.  Frederick  William 
I.  of  Brandenburg  established  the  University 
of  Halle  in  1694,  and  through  Spener's  influ- 
ence his  friends  found  a  refuge  there,  and  it 
became  the  home  of  Pietistic  professors,  who 
first  prelected  on  Scripture  and  founded  the 
great  exegetical  literature  of  Germany. 
Afterwards  they  came  into  collision  with  the 
University  of  Wittenberg.  Little  more  is 
heard  of  the  party  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  power.  It 
was  entirely  the  result  of  the  new  wave  of 
Evangelical  teaching  which  passed  all  through 
Europe  about  the  same  time — waking  men's 
consciences,  making  them  dissatisfied  with  the 
rationalistic  creed  which  had  been  considered 
sufficient  the  century  before,  and  counter- 
balancing the  refined  indifference  to  religion 
which  we  find  in  the  works  of  Goethe 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries.  The  work 
was  to  a  great  extent  carried  on  by  a 
publication  called  the  Evangelical  Church 
Journal.  The  views  held  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  party  were  decidedly  narrow. 


As  a  groundwork  they  took  thereto 
either  Luther  or  Calvin,  but  further  proa 
to  say,  that  those  only  who  alio  held 
views  could  hope  to  be  saved;  ind  iti 
consequence  of  this  that  several  fum 
learned  divines,  Neander  among*  * 
refused  to  join  their  ranks.  It  wy  art 
expected  that  the  various  members  in  iD 
of  Germany  [for  it  was  in  thatonatrj 
Pietism  was  principally  developed]  i 
think  exactly  alike.  One  province  *i 
the  work  carried  on  in  one  way  aria 
in  another ;  and  the  consequence  «■ 
various  communities  were  formed.  The 
famous  of  these  was  that  which  ettahl 
itself  at  Kornthal,  near  Wurtemberg.  I 
not  in  the  least  schismatic,  taking  the  J 
burg  Confession  as  its  bass,  but  it  i 
several  minor  alterations  in  the  Lad 
Liturgy,  and  claimed  absolute  right  to  i 
its  own  affairs  independently  of  theori 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Wurtemberg 
community  is  still  in  a  flourishing  conditio 
church  well  attended,  and  the  agrkd 
department  a  pattern  to  the  sanm 
country.  Some  of  the  schools,  too,« 
famous  that  many  boys  from  Ameria 
England  are  sent  there  for  their  edia 
The  population  at  the  present  time  ill 
1,000. 


_  JB. — A    religions 

which  consists  in  making  a  journey  to 
place  in  order  to  adore  the  relics  of  n 
or  to  visit  the  scene  of  some  event  d  i 
history.  Pilgrimages  were  first  nude  ib» 
fourth  century,  and  speedily  came  into  i 
an  effectual  means  of  penance,  the  no* 
brated  places  of  devotion  being  J«* 
Rome,  Tours  and  Compostalla.  Tto « 
of  going  on  pilgrimages  reached  to  ■ 
about  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cert 
when  it  was  followed  by  all  clweeitf » 
from  kings  to  peasants.  The  Church  P 
indulgences  and  special  privilege  to 
who  visited  certain  places  of  de««* 
some  made  it  their  calling  in  life  to  1 
from  one  shrine  to  another.  At*)"*! 
as  at  Loretto,  and  in  our  owndaysrtMJ 
it  was  said  that  the  Virgin  Mary" 
peared  and  ordained  that  they  ■" 
consecrated  to  her  service:  while  **  | 
relics  of  saints  were  said  to  exist  vw 
wonderful  powers  for  the  healing*1 
fication  of  those  who  visited  them.  1* 
every  country  pilgrimages  have  h* 
mon.  In  England,  the  shrine  of  TsJ 
Becket  was  the  chief  resort  of  the  p 
Scotland,  St.  Andrew's;  in  Ireland 
places.  The  practice  has  been  diw 
among  the  Protestants,  but  is  still  ■ 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  in* 
shrines  are  held  sacred,  and  visited 
expiation  of  sins  or  the  healing  of  a 
Pilgrimages  are  not  confined  to  Boat 
lies ;    they  are  common  among  Mil 
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and  Jews,  and  are  connected  with 
j  of  superstitions. 

rixnage  of  Grace.    [Gracb,  Pil- 

:  of.] 

rim  Fathers. — The  name  usually 
>  those  Nonconformist  Puritans  who 
igrated  to  New  England.    They  had 

from  persecution  in  England  to  Hoi- 
lere  small  communities  of  Protestant 
rrs  began  to  form  about  1586 ;  but  a 
impulse  was  given  to  the  movement 

when  John  Robinson  and  a  small 
r  of  Independents,  in  spite  of  attempts 
at  their  even  leaving  the  country,  also 
id  to  Holland.  There,  however,  their 
i  was  forlorn  in  the  extreme:  the 
e  and    manners    around  them  were 

and  they  had  to  find  subsistence 
ich  disadvantages  that — in  the  .words 
)f  them — "  poverty  came  upon  them 
irmed  man  from  whom  they  could  not 
emoving  to  Ley  den,  and  congregating 
•,  they  did  better ;  but  they  hungered 
r  own  language,  and  English  laws 
ionality.  All  the  lands  of  North 
.  had  been  granted  to  two  great 
es,  known  as  the  London  and  the 
i;  and  about  1617  negotiations  were 
with  the  London  Company  for  power 

a  distinct  plantation  of  their  own 
Prom  any  other.  Both  the  King  and 
hops  made  great  difficulties  about 
,  to  meet  which  the  Puritans  agreed 

Articles  assenting  to  the  Confession 
Thurch  of  England  and  to  the  Royal 
icy;  and  in  1617  their  patent  was 
They  chartered  the  Speedwell  of 
from  Delft  Haven,  and  the  Mayflower 
.ons  from  the  Thames ;  and  on  July 
20,  as  many  as  tho  small  vessel  could  ac- 
ate — only  a  small  minority — left  Delft 
inder  the  care  of  William  Brewster, 
obinson  [q.v.]  remaining  behind  to 
irge  of  the  remainder,  till  they  could 

They  loft,  after  a  solemn  leave- 
nd  religious  service,  for  Southampton, 
he  Mayflower  joined  them,  and  they 

but  twice  had  to  put  back  for  repairs 

small  vessel — it  was  subsequently 
owing  to  misrepresentations  of  the 
Finally  the  Mayflower  alone  left 
1,  on  Sept.  6th,  1620,  and  reached 
od  on  Nov.  9th.  There  they  bound 
ves  into  a  body  politic,  and  sent  a  boat 
sxploring  expedition ;  and,  finally,  on 
th,  1620,  they  landed  on  Plymouth 
j  found  tho  colony  of  New  England, 
>lemnly  committing  themselves  to  God 
?r. 

chief  leaders  at  that  time  were  William 
?r,  Elder  of  the  Church  ;  John  Brad- 
•  often  Governor  of  the  colony ;  Ed- 
rinslow,  and  Miles  Standish,  the  mili- 
nmander.  The  heaven  was  cloudy,  the 
ere,  the  rain  and  snow  pitiless  ;  and 


for  several  months  their  privations  were 
extreme.  For  years  they  were  threatened 
alternately  by  starvation  and  extermination 
by  the  savages ;  but  how  they  triumphed  over 
these  obstacles  constitutes  largely  the  early 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  need  not  be 
recounted  here. 

On  June  24th,  1629,  another  colony  in 
unison  with  Plymouth  was  founded,  under 
John  Endicott,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  This 
colony  included  Francis  Higginson,  a  Puritan 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  Anglican 
ministry  for  his  opinions,  and  many  like- 
minded,  who  desired  to  retain  what  they  con- 
sidered true  in  their  historic  Church.  Higgin- 
son had  said  on  deck  to  his  people,  as  the 
English  cliffs  receded  from  view:  "We  do 
not  go  to  New  England  as  separatists  from 
the  Church  of  England,  though  we  cannot 
but  separate  from  the  corruptions  in  it." 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  more  rigid 
Puritans  had  no  real  conception  of  the  tolera- 
tion they  claimed,  and  ere  long  all  the 
prominent  Anglican  Puritans  were  violently 
seized  and  sent  back  to  England.  How  this 
spirit  grew  is  also,  unfortunately,  matter  of 
history,  and  the  rigidness  of  the  persecution 
was  rather  increased  than  otherwise  by  the 
attempt  to  make  the  Church  synonymous  with 
the  State,  so  that  no  man  could  have  even 
rights  of  citizenship  unless  he  were  a  com- 
municant. The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
became  a  "  sinful  violation  of  the  worship  of 
God,"  and  the  keeping  even  of  Christmas 
Day  was  visited  by  a  fine,  as  also  was 
attendance  at  an  Episcopal  Church.  Quakers 
were  persecuted  even  to  the  death.  Roger 
Williams  was  banished  for  no  other  crime 
than  preaching  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
the  doors  of  Baptist  meetings  were  nailed  up. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  none  of  the  religious 
bodies — only  a  few  rare  spirits  here  and  there 
— understood  as  yet  religious  toleration ;  and 
the  history  and  deeds  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
form  a  striking  and  somewhat  grim  proof  of 
this.  Much  of  their  civil  and  religious  system 
also  failed.  Their  civil  laws  were  copied 
closely  from  those  of  Moses ;  and  the  rebellion 
of  human  spirits  against  overstrictness  pro- 
duced at  length  a  state  of  morals  beneath  the 
surface,  which  Cotton  Mather  vividly  deli- 
neates. They  also  professed  hyper-Calvinism 
almost  without  exception,  a  system  which  the 
human  heart  is  never  long  able  to  bear  with- 
out protest  [see  Election],  and  thus,  as  at 
Geneva,  so  in  America,  many  of  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  now 
Unitarians.  But  we  may  also  study  with  profit, 
and  even  reverence,  their  better  side — their 
simplicity,  their  love  to  the  truth  as  they  saw 
it,  their  earnestness,  their  manly  independence; 
and,  remembering  these,  need  not  wonder  at  the 
part  they  played  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Pineda,  John. — A  Jesuit  of  noble  birth, 
born  at  Seville   about    the    middle  of   the 


sixteenth  century.  He  was  a  good  linguist, 
and  wrote  oommentarioa  on  various  part*  of 
the  Bible,  and  some  theological  works.  Died 
Jan.  37th,  1637. 

Pinelli,  Dominic  lb.  at  Genoa,  1541 ;  if. 
1811],  Cardinal,  son  of  Paris  Pinelli  and 
Benedict*  Spinola.  He  was  educated  as  a 
lawyer,  and  his  remarkable  talents  and  learn- 
ing brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Pope 
Pius  V.,  who  employed  him  in  business  at 
the  Court.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  successor 
to  Pius  V.,  had  also  a  great  regard  for  Pinelli, 
and  promoted  him  to  be  Auditor  of  the  Rota, 
Clerk  of  his  Chapel,  Chamberlain  of  the 
Church,  and  Cardinal.  He  alio  sent  him  as 
Legate  to  Roumania,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
disturbance,  and  which  Pinelli  succeedod  in 
quieting.  The  Pope  afterwards  put  him  in 
command  of  the  Sect,  and  intrusted  him  with 
the  completion  of  the  seventh  book  of  De- 
cretal! Pinelli  wrote  a  tract  concerning  the 
Pope's  authority,  and  an  account  of  the  lives 
of  tit.  Francis  and  other  saints. 

Fixuum,  Fiuncib,  a  lawyer  [4.  at  Bourges, 
1612,  d.  at  Paris,  1GB11  Most  of  his  works 
dual  with  ecclesiastical  law,  the  prerogative 
of  the  sovereign  in  disposing  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  etc. 

Piaa,  Councils  or. — The  first  Council  of 
Pisa  was  summoned  in  14(13  to  endeavour  to 
restore  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  it  was  un- 
successful, for  instead  of  getting  rid  of  the 
two  contending  Popos,  Gregory  XII.  and 
Benedict.  III.,  it  added  a  third  to  their 
number    in    the   person    of   Alexander    V. 

[PArAL  80HISM.] 

The  second  Council  of  Pisa  was  of  little 
importance.  It  was  summoned  in  151 1.  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  ostensibly  for  the 
reformation  of  the  Church.  It  arose  out  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  Pope  snd  Louis  XII.  of 
France  because  the  former  refused  to  renew 
the  League  of  Cnmbrni.  The  Council  was 
composed  chiefly  of  Frenth  clergy,  and  after 
a  few  sessions'  they  removed  to  Milan,  where 
(hey  ciled  the  Pope  to  appear,  and  on  his 
refusal  gave  sentence  of  his  suspension. 
Julius  meantime  held  a  Council  of  Italians 
in  the  Lateran.  who  excommunicated  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Pisa.  Louis  soon 
after  losing  nil  his  Italian  conquests,  bad  to 
submit,  and  the  Council  was  at  an  end. 

Fiacixlfk. — A  smull  drain,  or  sink,  near 
the  altar  in  a  church,  frenerally  placed  in  a 
niche  in  the  wall,  to  receive  and  carry  off  the 
water  in  which  thr?  jiricst  u;u.hed  his  hands, 
and  also  that  used  for  rinsing  the  chalice. 

Piatoia,  Svnoo  of  —A  Council  was  held 
at  Pistnia,  in  the  north-cast  of  Tuscany,  in 
17B2,  to  consider  somn  iirtides  prepared  by 
Leopold,  the  Grand  Duke,  who  wished  to 
introduce  certain  Janapnii-i  changes  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Tuscan  Church.  There  were 
present  234  priests.     Iticci,  Bishop  of  Piatoia, 


]  Pis 

was  a  great  ally  of  Leopold,  and  ikJa 
doctrines  of  grace  were  spprond  of. 
ciplea  of  a  spiritual  democrat;  vat  it 
and  decrees  were  passed  condmuiiiir  i 
to  the  Sacred  Heart,  missions,  ucrfl 
the  Mast,  etc.,  and  ordering  the  deaiw 
altars  and  images.  This  led  to  i  nn* 
people,  Iticci  had  to  resign  bii  Sk  d 
and  seven  years  later  Pope  Pint  YF 
lished  a  Bull,  Auttercm  Jiiti,  codas 
l'iatoian  decrees,  and  Bioci  tud  to  no 
Pita,  Joan,  was  born  at  Altos,  Hi 
wards  the  dose  of  the  siiteeeutl  con 
educated  at  Winchester,  whence  W  i 
mitted  to  New  College,  Oxford.  Ho  h 
Roman  Catholic,  and  went  to  stadyat 
and  afterwards  at  Rheum,  whae  bl 
dsined  priest.  He  retired  into  Lorm 
was  for  some  time  confeeaor  to  lot  1 
of  Cleve,  daughter  of  the  Date  of  b 
Pits  died  in  1616.  He  wu  she  U 
treatises  Dt  Beattimiimt,  Ik  Fiapi 
In  lUuttribut  Aiiglin  Stripitni*. 

Fiu. — There  have  bees  si"  P»? 
ing  this  name.  {Popes. J  0(UW,t 
important  were  the  following  :— 

Plvb  II.  [.Eneas  Silvio  PKcekni 
the  dignity  from  1458  to  1164.  lit 
title  of  Pius  in  order  to  tonjoin  it ' 
former  name  JCneai.  The  Seam 
in  full  swing,  and  Pius,  following  t»< 
fashion,  claimed  for  himself  if" 
Virgil's  hero.  It  was  muxli  "*J 
that  thin  fashion  had  eiteniled  iUaU 
to  a  revival  of  sheer  heethrain. ' 
was  not  the  only  Pontiff  those  nil 
one  of  negations  and  infidelity.  H 
man  of  shameful  life,  iecheroa  u 
avaricious  and  grasping  in  old  iga 

Pus  IV.,  whose  name  bet* ' 
vanni  Angelo  Medici,  wsi  ban  ■ 
Day,  1499,  in  Milan.  He  studied  to 
1527  became  Protonotary  to  HeCB 


Clem. 


t  VII. 


.  lis*  i 


„ „    the   Cardinal  fun 

baring  been  raised  to  the  FtffBsi 
the  name  of  Paul  III.,  made  u»  « 
several  embassies,  conferred  oo  » 
benefices,  and  created  him  Csriial 
8th,  1540.  Julius  I II.  made  bin  b»J 
army  against  the  Duke  of  Parou. 
was, however,  hostile  to  him:  ails' 
from  Rome  to  his  native  town  of  B 
Paul's  death  he  was  recalled,  iad 
the  Papal  Chair,  being  crowned  » 
1660.  He  is  chiefly  noted  u  * 
opened  the  Council  of  Trent.  Jia.1 
and  in  epite  of  great  difficult!.*  it 
Dec.  3rd.  1563.  TTaFST,  Omen. 
well-known  creed  called  the  Ciei 
IV.,  or  the  Tridentine  Creed.  i 
as  an  embodiment  of  nil  the  doctri 
in  that  Council.  He  died  on  Dec 
having;  occupied  the  Chair  nearly 


Pin 
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)  name  had  been  Michael 
n  at  Bosco,  in  the  Duchy  of 
7th,  1504.  He  entered  the 
,  of  which  he  became  Pro- 
,nd  Superior,  and  afterwards 
>  of  Satri  and  Cardinal  by 
is  made  Inquisitor- General 

waa  very  zealous  in  repress- 
ion. He  became  Bishop  of 
.s  chosen  successor  to  Pius 
.306.  He  immediately  set 
te  his  house,  to  reform  the 
enforce  the  decrees  of  the 
:.  Under  his  government 
cercised  great  severity.  He 
t.  of  France  in  his  war 
testants  with  an  army  of 
00  horse.  He  excommuni- 
:abeth,  absolving  her  sub- 
allegiance.  He  also  joined 
ng  of  Spain,  and  took  part 
-opanto,  Oct.  7th,  1871.     He 

2,  having  been  Pope  for  six 

ic  Pope  in  1775.  The  early 
ideate  were  embittered  by 
tween  the  Jesuits  and  the 
The  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
nctments    striking  at  their 

1781,  ho  dissolved  all  con- 
he  religious  orders  and  their 
his  dominions;  in  1784  he 
lgrimages;  in  1785  ordered 
le  altars  in  churches,  and  in 
lass  should  be  said  in  the 
t  the  Belgian  revolution 
d  see  to  the  stability  of  his 
rclesiastical  legislation  came 
lied  in  1790,  but  the  Pope's 
lowed  with  the  outbreak  of 
ution.  The  Pope  fought  in 
mth  demanded  of  the  priests 
mary  Government,  and  he 
to  terms  from  Bonaparte. 
:  riots  broke  out  in  Rome, 
^as  subjugated,  and  he  was 

to  Dijon,  where  he  died  in 

eeded  him,  and  was  able  to 
rdat  with  France,  and  went, 
ly,  to  Paris  to  crown  Napo- 
relations  became  more  and 
d  at  length  Napoleon  made 
*t  the  Vatican  and  carried 
leau.  He  was  forced  to  sign 
uncing  his  temporal  power; 
epudiated  it,  and  Napoleon 
He  returned  to  Rome  in 
•ength  which  he  had  gained 
is  being  able  to  re-establish 

SUITS.] 

1792,  d.  1878]  was  born  at 

13th,  1792.     His  name  was 

Mastai'-Ferretti,   and    his 

rd  extraction.    He  received 


his  education  at  the  Ecclesiastical  College  of 
Volterra,  which  he  quitted  in  1810.     Five 
years  later  he  entered  the  Guardia  Nobile 
of  the  Vatican;  but  he  soon  chose  the  eccle- 
siastical profession,   was  ordained,   and    for 
several  years  was  chaplain  to  some  hospitals 
in  Rome,  and  enjoyed  the  good- will  of  Pius 
VII.,  though  filling  no  post  at  his  Court.    In 
1823  he  went  out  in  the  suite  of  Monsignor 
Muzzi,  Apostolic  Vicar  in  Chili,  and  travelled 
over  a  considerable  part  of  South  America. 
On  his  return  Leo  XII.  made  him  Prelate  in 
his  household,  gave  him  a  canonry  in  Santa 
Maria  di  Via  Lata,  and  named  him  President 
of  St.  Michael's  Hospital  in  Via  Grande.     In 
1827  he  was  created  Archbishop  of  Spoleto, 
and  in  1832  transferred  to  the  See  of  Imola. 
In  the  interval  Leo  XII.  had  died  [1829], 
and  had  been  followed  by  Pius  VIII.,  after 
whose  death,  in  1831,  Gregory  XVI.  came  to 
the  throne.   Those  were  years  of  great  political 
commotion  throughout  Europe,  and  specially 
in  Italy  and  the  Roman  States,  where  the 
successors  of  Pius  VII.  had  departed  from 
the  mild  and  wise  rule    introduced  at  his 
restoration  by  Cardinal  Consalvi,  and  had 
aggravated   their  temporal    misrule  by  the 
reckless  exercise  of  spiritual  tyranny.     The 
accession  of  Gregory  was  the  signal  for  an 
insurrectionary  outbreak    in   Central  Italy, 
and  Mastai'-Ferretti,  in  his  diocese  of  Spoleto, 
had  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  movement,  and 
had  no  little  trouble  in  assuaging  the  violent 
passions  which  raged  around  him ;   but  his 
reputation  as  a  man  of  liberal  and  benevolent 
opinions  greatly  aided  him.      His  removal 
from  the  archbishopric  of    Spoleto    to   the 
bishopric  of  Imola  was  probably  owing  to  the 
displeasure  of  Gregory  at  Mastai-Ferretti's 
humane  and  enlightened  views  of  a  Ponti- 
fical Government.   At  Imola  he  remained  true 
to  his  liberal  views,  and  shone  as  a  reformer  of 
abuses,  encouraging  a  more  extensive  know- 
ledge in  his  diocesan  seminary ;  he  founded 
an  Academia  Biblica,  somewhat  on  the  plan 
of  the  Protestant  Bible  Societies,  aiming  at 
the  diffusion  of  Hebrew  history  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  Scriptural  subjects.    He  enjoyed  a 
great  popularity  in  his  diocese,  where  he  was 
called  "  the  good  Bishop."     He  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Naples,  and  while  there  the  cholera 
broke  out,  and  he  disposed  of  his  plate  and 
furniture  in  order  to  bestow  their  proceeds  on 
the  sufferers.     He  was  made  a  Cardinal  in 
1840,  assuming  the  title  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Marcellinus,  and  continued  to  reside  in  his 
diocese  till  1846,  when  Gregory  XVI.  died. 
The  Conclave  to  elect  his  successor  met  on 
June  14th,  and  the  two  parties  of  the  Sacred 
College  had  each  their  favourite  candidate; 
those  who  wished  for  moderation  choosing  the 
Bishop  of  Imola,  while  those  who  clung  to 
the  old  system  put  forward  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Cardinal  Lambruschini.      Mastai- 
Ferretti  was  elected  by  thirty-six  out  of  the 
fifty  voters  present,  and  was    crownad.  ciu 
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June  21st,  1846,  with  the  title  of  Pius  IX. 
The  first  act  of  his  pontificate  was  to  release 
from  their  prison  all  the  political  offenders 
placed  there  by  his  predecessors,  it  is  said  to 
the  number  of  2,000  ;  ho  recalled  all  exiles  and 
restored  them  to  their  civil  rights  on  the 
solo  condition  of  their  signing  a  declaration  of 
allegiance.  This  act  was  received  with  ac- 
clamation, and  created  a  perfect  frenzy  in  the 
Catholic  world  throughout  Europe.  Austria 
and  France,  however,  were  greatly  displeased 
at  the  Pope's  measures  of  reform.  In  the 
great  struggle  of  1848  he  refused  to  fight 
against  Austria  in  defence  of  his  Italian  sub- 

i'ects,  and  on  a  rising  of  the  populace  in  Rome 
ie  saw  no  way  of  safety  except  in  flight,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  the  Bavarian 
minister,  Count  Spaur,  who  conveyed  him 
safely  over  the  frontier,  Nov.  24th,  1848.  He 
took  refuge  at  Gaeta,  under  the  protection  of 
Naples,  and  wont  thence  to  Portici,  and  it 
was  not  till  April,  1850,  that  he  returned  to 
Rome.  Pius  IX.  was  now  an  altered  man ;  he 
seemed  to  repent  of  his  short  whim  of  patriot- 
ism and  liberalism,  and  he  gave  up  all 
personal  rule  and  allowed  himself  to  be  guided 
entirely  by  the  unscrupulous  Cardinal  Anto- 
nclli,  who  had  shared  his  exile,  and  whom  he 
made  his  Secretary  of  State.  The  Popo  felt 
that  his  political  career  on  the  throne  had 
been  a  failure ;  but  he  still  clung  to  the  fond 
conceit  that  his  pontificate  was  destined  to 
eclipse  the  glory  of  his  most  renowned  pre- 
decessors. So  now  he  turned  to  the  Church 
that  attention  which  beforo  his  flight  he  had 
almost  exclusively  bestowed  on  the  State. 
He  summoned  Jesuit  theologians  to  his  side, 
reconstituted  their  scattered  order,  and  canon- 
ised saints,  lavished  indulgences,  countenanced 
miracles,  attempted  and  enforced  conversions, 
marked  out  new  dioceses  in  Protestant  com- 
munities, and  at  last  ventured  on  subtle 
polemic  discussions  and  daring  definitions  of 
now  dogmas.  Thus,  he  proclaimed  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Dec.  8th,  1854, 
and  the  doctrino  of  Papal  Infallibility,  July, 
1870.  By  degrees  his  dominions  were  wrested 
from  him,  and  on  Sept.  20th,  1870,  Romo 
itself,  and  with  it  ended  the  temporal  power 
of  Pius  IX.  The  Vatican  alone  was  left  him, 
and  to  that  palace  and  its  garden  he  confined 
himself  year  after  year.  From  thence  he 
filled  the  world  with  his  grievances  by  means 
of  endless  encyclical  letters,  freely  printed  in 
Italian  and  other  newspapers.  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  dying  Feb.  7th,  1878. 
His  pontificate  lasted  thirty-six  years,  the 
longest  on  record. 

Placet  [placetum  repium,  regium  exequatur  y 
litterce  pareatis]. — A  confirmation  of  Church 
law,  Papal  bulls,  or  briefs,  formerly  required  to 
be  given  by  the  State  before  such  law  could 
be  put  into  execution.  This  was  made  com- 
pulsory in  England  by  the  Statute  of  Prae- 
munire, 1393,  which  M  vindicated  the  right  of  | 


the  Church  of  England  to  probib 
mission  or  the  execution  of  all  Pap 
briefs  within  the  realm.'*  1b  t 
Catholic  Church  it  is  no  longer  i 
regards  matters  of  doctrine,  rite 
Sacraments ;  in  other  matters  it 
limited  to  an  appeal  to  the  Pope,  m 
bishops  if  any  constitution  appears 
be  unfitted  for  enforcement  in  tb 
The  Pope  denies  the  right  of  tb 
interfere  in  ecclesiastical  matter*,  a 
attempt  to  prevent  the  carrying 
Papal  decree  are  under  a  penalty 
munication;  but,  nevertheless,  cono 
occasionally  made  in  order  to  prera 
ance. 

Plain  Song.    [Music] 

Flatina,  Bartholoileus  [h.  in 
1421 ;  d.  at  Rome.  1481].  He  na 
poor  parents  of  the  name  of  Saecl 
name  of  Platina  refers  to  the  plac 
or  Piadena,  where  he  was  born.  B 
Home,  where  his  talents  brought  I 
the  notice  of  Pope  Pius  II.,  who 
him  Apostolical  Abb  re  viator;  and  J 
afterwards  made  him  Assistant  Lil 
the  Vatican.  He  wrote  Up* 
Summorum  PontiJieum%  published  i 
in  1479,  which  gives  an  accoan 
lives  of  the  Popes  from  Eugenia 
death  of  Paul  II.  He  died  of  the 
Rome.  He  wrote  a  history  of  ti 
Mantua  and  other  works. 

Plato,   the    greatest  writer  of 

philosophy,  was  born  at  Athens  bx 

the  details  of  his  early  life  little : 

He  was  well  educated,  and  devoted 

years  of  his  lifo  to  writing  poetry; 

age  of  twenty  became  acquainted 

crates  [q.v.],  and  in  consequenrt 

poetry,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  hi 

to  the  study  of  philosophv.   It  i*  J 

the  biographer  of   the  fcreek  phi 

that  once  upon  a  time  Socrates  dm 

he  found  an  unfledged  cygnet  on 

In  a  few  moments  it  became  wu 

flew  away,  uttering  sweet  sounds. 

Plato  came,  and  Socrates  felt  hi*  d 

filled.      From  that  time  Plato  b 

identified  with  his  master  that  his  id 

is  almost  lost.    Some  of  the  *rft 

buted  to  him  are  certainly  spnrioi 

some  fragments  of  them  may  hi 

giving  us  some   information  ren 

travels  in  Sicily.   The  form  which! 

to  express  his  philosophy,  that  of  ti 

was  not  an  invention  intended  to 

truth  in  attractive  form.    It  was 

was  desirous  from  his  heart  to  elnc 

and  to  give  all  sides  full  consider^ 

doubts  and  objections  expressed  s 

but  they  are  such  as  suggest  tl 

many  minds,  and,  therefore,  have 

"  The  dialogues  of  Plato/1  aays 
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r,  "  are  literally  an  education  ex- 
>  us  how  we  are  to  deal  with  our 
,  how  far  we  are  to  humour  them, 
3  are  to  resist  them ;  how  they  are 
a  the  glimpses  of  light  which  some- 
upou  them ;  how  they  are  to  make 
through  the  complications  and 
n  which  they  so  often  feel  thein- 
.  Nowhere  but  in  the  sacred  oracles 
an  author  so  cognisant  of  our  own 
;s,  so  little  anxious  to  hide  them 
nay,  so  anxious  to  awaken  us  to 
ousness  of  them,  in  order  that  we 
live  red  from  them.  Herein  lies  the 
to.  Most  consummate  art  it  is  we 
perior  in  the  depth  of  insight  which 
s  led  to  it,  and  in  the  influence 
xerts,  to  that  which  is  displayed  in 
y  human  composition.  Still,  it  is 
the  sense  commonly  given  to  that 
has  no  independent  purpose  of 
It  does  not  work  underground, 
le  ordinary  man  to  feel  its  effects 
id  the  thoughtful  man  to  judge  of 
;er  by  its  effects.  On  the  contrary, 
ly  draws  your  attention  to  its  own 
ind  contrivances :  that  you  should 
them,  and  understand  all  the  springs 
s  that  are  at  work,  is  as  much  the 
mbition  as  that  you  should  accept 
t  the  iinal  results.  Indeed,  he  does 
wledge  the  result  as  yours,  till  in 
i  of  your  own  inner  being  you  have 
•ugh  the  processes  which  lead  to 
[Maurice's  Moral  a>*d  Metaphysical 
\  "Ancient,"  p.  129.] 
idamental  principle  of  Plato's  doc- 
obably  that  which  was  known  to  the 
l  as  that  of  Univeksals  [q.v.],  i.e. 
on  that  there  is  a  constant  character 
eats  itself  in  every  sample  of  any 
nd,  an  invariable  attribute,  which 
b  object  what  it  is,  whilst  individual 
f  that  class  have  variable  accidents, 
tial  attribute  he  called  the  idea — 
tie  ultimate  reality.  No  object  that 
ore  us  in  the  physical  world  com- 
fil8  our  idea.  I  have  an  idea  of  a 
no  one  man  fulfils  the  whole  idea 
ar  the  word  "  man."  But  so  far  as 
coalesces  with  the  thought,  the 
sence  is  present.  And  these  ideals 
lk,  the  lower  rise  into  the  higher, 
they  reach  Ono  Supreme,  in  whom 
tnd  all  thoughts  ure  centred.  Dr. 
in  his  masterly  and  exhaustive 
>n  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  thus 
tes  its  main  principles: — "[1]  The 
1  of  man  is  not  pleasure  or  the 
nt  of  tho  sensitive  nature,  but  a 
i  may  run  counter  to  this,  and  the 
lents  of  which  are  truth,  beauty, 
iese  are  to  be  sought  on  their  own 
us  having  intrinsic  and  ultimate 
2]  This  good,  though  including  the 
lation  of   the  active   principles  of 


conduct,  does  not  terminate  here,  but  takes 
in  also  the  right  direction  of  the  rational 
powers.  [3]  The  good  which  supplies  the 
proper  human  aim  is  not  merely  subjective 
and  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  tho 
human  faculties ;  it  has  an  objective  reality, 
which  would  remain  though  we  wero  not. 
Ere  anything  perishable  arose,  it  was.  It 
existed  separately,  and  justifies,  therefore,  its 
assumption  of  the  name  God.  [4]  This  highest 
good  exists  in  us  and  out  of  us.  Its  various 
types,  embodied  in  the  visible  universe,  are  also 
indigenous  treasures  of  the  human  mind,  which 
has  pre-existed  as  well  as  they,  and  been 
familiar  with  them  in  an  earlier  state.  What- 
ever is  good  is  evolved  from  us  by  appeal  to 
memory ;  virtue  is  learning,  and  learning  is 
remembrance.  [5]  It  follows  from  this  that 
our  relation  to  God  as  the  Divine  ground  and 
source  of  the  universe  is  a  relation  of  likeness, 
arising  from  identity  of  essence — of  the  little 
to  the  great,  the  mixed  and  disguised  to  the 
pure  and  clear,  the  partial  copy  to  the  perfect 
original."  [Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  vol.  i. 
pp.  84-86.1  The  learned  author  shows  in  a 
very  grand  passage  which  follows  where  the 
Platonic  idea  fell  short  of  the  Christian. 

Plato  nism  has  been  made  by  Providence 
one  of  the  most  powerful  handmaids  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  underlies  the  grand  philosophy 
of  the  apocryphal  books  of  "  Ecclcsiasticus 
and  the  "Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  writings  of 
Alexandrian  Jews  who  had  drunk  deep  of  the 
Platonic  writings.  Philo's  teaching  con- 
cerning the  Logos  was  derived  from  the 
same  source,  and  St.  John  was  inspired  to 
show  how  far  he  was  right,  and  how  tho 
ideals  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  Incarnate 
Word.  The  Alexandrian  divinity  was  Pla- 
tonic [Neo-Platoni8Ts  ;  Clement  op  Alex- 
andria], and  some  of  the  greatest  of  English 
philosophers  have  drawn  their  doctrines  from 
the  same  fountains.  [Coleridge.  See  next 
article.] 

Platonists,  Cambridge. — In  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  number  of  graduates,  fellows, 
tutors,  and  masters  of  colleges  in  the  Cam- 
bridge University,  most  of  them  from  Em- 
manuel College,  revived  the  study  of  Plato  and 
his  philosophy,  and  therefore  were  called  the 
Cambridge  Platonists.  They  were  chiefly 
of  Puritan  origin  and  sympathies,  but  their 
great  aim  was  to  sink  all  minor  differences 
and  endeavour  to  find  a  basis  of  broad 
Catholic  Christian  views,  in  which  charity 
should  be  the  living  principle.  They  were 
true  and  devoted  Churchmen  and  believed  all 
the  Christian  doctrines,  yet  looked  on  them 
from  a  Platonic  point  of  view,  endeavouring 
to  assimilate  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  to 
apply  to  them  the  distinctive  Christian 
doctrines.  The  four  chief  Platonists  were 
Benjamin  Whichcote,  John  Smith,  Henry 
More,  and  Ralph  Cudworth,  accounts  of  whom 
will  bo  found    under  their   several  names. 
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. ,     . ...    while    tome 

members  of  Oxford  Uni vanity,  as  Joseph 
Glsnvil  and  John  Wilkin*,  were  also  no 
closely  connected  with  the  Cambridge  Platon- 
ists  that  they  are  counted  as  belonging  to  the 
EMunu  school  Of  thought. 
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granted  L 

of   the    Itoman  Church,  and 

grunted  by  the  Pope  to  the  whole  Church  on 

solemn   occasions,  such  as   a   jubilee.     They 

may   also    be    gained    by  the   recitation  of 

certain    prayers,   or   by    the   performance  of 

good  works  prescribed 


e  Church,  pro- 


e  of  grace,  and 
for  the  aina  committed.  It  is  also  believed 
that  plenary  indulgences  can  be  granted 
'o  the  dead  for  the  remission  of  the  pains  of 


......  confraternities,  to  the 

of  certain  crucifixes  and  rosaries,  and  to 
pilgrimages  to  the  chief  churches  at  Home 
or  elsewhere. 

Pliny  the  Yotinger— so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  uncle,  the  celebrated 
naturalist,  whom'  adopted  son  he  was,  and  who 
perished  in  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius — 
waa  a  disciple  of  Quintilian,  and  appears  to 
have  been,  though  a  heathen,  an  amiable  and 

Sat,  as    well   as  an  able  and  learned  man. 
e  waa  the  friend  and  favourite  of  the  Em- 
peror Trajan,  and  while  Consul,  he  delivered 


n  the  Senate  s 


paiwuytr 


n  his  patron,  which 


.0  llithynia,  and  there  found  a  state 

of  things  which  alarmed  him.  The  progress 
of  Christianity  had  been  Mich  that  the  heathen 
temples  were  almost  deserted,  and  the  sellers 
of  victims  for  sacrifice  could  find  no  pur- 
chasers for  their  wares :  people  of  both  sexes, 
of  all  ages  and  ranks,  had  adopted  the 
"  foreign  superstition."  And  this  was  not 
confined  to  tho  cities — it  had  spread  to  villages 
and  rural  districts. 

There  was  then,  probably,  no  definite  enact- 
ment directed  against  the  Christians;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  were  generally  treated  as 
offenders.  Their  refusal  to  worship  the 
image  of  the  Emperor,  or  to  sacrifice  to  idols 
for  his  safety,  and,  more  than  all,  their 
nocturnal  meetings,  caused  them  to  be  sus- 
pected of  disaffection  towards  the  Government. 
Besides  this,  it  was  popularly  reported  and 
believed  that  they  practised  abominable  and 
revolting  rites  at  their  secret  meetings :  for 
instance,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
killing  new-born  infants,  tearing  them  in 
pieces,  and  drinking  their  blood.  These 
fictions,  though  they  may  not  have  been 
believed  by  Pliny,  could  not  but  heighten  the 
findings  of  suspicion  and  dislike  with  which 


the  Christians  were  regarded, 
Pliny  never  doubted  that  it  ws 
punish  Christians,  bat  he  was  uncertan 
the  amount  of  punishment  and  the  m 
trial.  To  satisfy  his  mind  he  sddns 
the  Emperor  a  letter  [Ep.  96,  book  x.1 
is  famous  as  containing  a  testimony 
piety  and  good  general  character  ol  the 
tians,  a  testimony  which  is  peculiarly  n 
as  coming  from  an  enemy,  and  ons  w 
thoroughly  investigated  the  subject. 

In  this  Epistle  he  makes  particular  b 
on  three  main  points :  [1]  whether  yea 
old  should  receive  the  same  punish™ 
whether  those  who  recanted  should  I 
doned;  and  [3]  whether  the  very  fact  o 
a  Christian  was  in  itself  an  offence,  si 
no  other  crime  could  be  brought  how 
person  charged.  He  then  goes  on  to  d 
what  had  hitherto  been  his  own  met 
procedure :  First,  he  asked  the  accused 
acknowledged  themselves  Christians. 
I  if  they  did  not  deny  the  accusation. 
I  peated  the  question,  with  a  thrtat  ol 
for  refusing  to  renounce  their  opinions 
'  if  they  still  adhered  to  their  profess. 
I  ordered  them  to  be  led  away  to  en 
"  never  doubting  that  stubbornness  i 
flexible  obstinacy  ought  to  be  punisbst 
states  that  he  had  examined  seven! 
whom  anonymous  charges  had  been  pn 
but  these  all  abjured  Christianity,  i 
the  gods,  offered  supplications  with  wi 
frankincense  to  the  image  of  the  Ei 
and  reviled  the  name  of  Christ,  "  wil 
of  which  things,"  he  says.  "  can  tin 
'  are  really  Christians  be  induced  to  w 
I  Some  of  these  persons,  however,  to 
that  they  had  once  been  Christian*,  l 
long  recanted,  some  as  long  as  twenti 
before.  From  them  he  gathered  the  fol 
particulars  concerning  the  superstinos 
adherents  were  in  the  habit  of  meeti 
gcther  on  a  fixed  day  before  it  nu 
singing  hymns  to  Christ  ass  God,  and  h 
themselves  with  an  oath  to  abstain  fron 
and  adulteries-  Then  they  separata! 
met  again  to  rat  bn-ad,  which  last  ja 
however,  was  given  up  when  he  pnKStsi 
Emperor's  edict  forbidding  secret  *■*■ 
This  account  waa  confirmed  in  smj 
ticular  by  two  maid-servants,  whan  )■ 


FBoiss 


nedbyt 

Trajan,  in  answer,  aasm 
approved  of  the  measures  h 
instructed  him  that  search  was  actio  bl 
for  Christians:  but  those  who  were  hi 
before  liim  were  to  be  executed  asksl 
recanted.  If  they  recanted  they  «fit< 
forgiven.  He  added  that  anonyiaoBl  si 
lions  were  to  be  disregarded. 

These  letters  are  included  amount  fl 
Epittia,  a  collection  of  his  conrsposaw 
ten  books.  Their  genuineness  has  baa ' 
tinned,  but  there  is  no  fonndatias  M 
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Act* — By  the  statutes  1 
,  cap.  106,  and  13  and  14  Vict., 
s  now  illegal  for  a  clergyman  to 
lan  one  benefice  and  one  cathedral 
at  the  same  time.  In  1885  was 
Pluralities  Amendment  Act. 
f  provisions  of  this  Act  are  as 

Lefinition  of  "ecclesiastical  duties," 
stated  to  include  not  only  the 
due  performance  of  Divine  Service 
and  Holy  Days,  but  also  all  such 
y  clergyman  holding  a  benefice  is 
irform,  the  performance  of  which 
promised  by  every  clergyman  of 
of  England  at  the  time  of  his 
and  shall  have  been  required  of 
bishop. 

lmission  to  consider  any  complaints 
ate  performance  of  the  "  ecclesi- 
es"   of  any  benefice  is  for  the 
onsist  of  four  members — one  the 
or    rural    dean;    one    a    canon 
',  prebendary,  or  honorary  canon 
the  dean  and  chapter  for  three 
a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  arch- 
.-herein   the    benefice  is  situated, 
the  beneficed  clergy  of  such  arch- 
serve  for  three  years ;  one  a  lay- 
commission  of  the  peace  for  the 
linated   by  chairman  of  quarter 
ord  lieutenant. 

commission  the  incumbent  corn- 
may  add  another  commissioner, 
?  an  incumbent  of  the  diocese  or  a 

point  in  the  Act  is  that  the  bishop 
to  any  curate  or  curates,  under 
umstances,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
mds  beyond  that  allowed  now  to 
the  care  of  non-resident  incu  ai- 
ded that  such  stipend  or  stipends 
ceed  the  whole  net  unwind  income 
See. 

provision  enables  the  bishop  to 
ipend  of  not  exceeding  £200  to  a 
lg  vacancy  of  a  benefice, 
a^ives  power  under  special  circum- 
le  bishop  to  require  an  incumbent, 
i  resident,  to  nominate  a  curate  to 
lim  in  the  duties  of  the  cure, 
provided  that  any  clergyman  may 
lold  together,  under  due  legal 
iv  two  benefices,  the  churches  of 
ithin  four  miles  of  one  another  by 
road,  and  the  annual  value  of  one 
es  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds. 

ith  Brethren.  —  The  name 
pven,  but  not  acknowledged  by 
call  themselves  simply  "  Breth- 
a  sect  now  divided  into  several, 
ing  into  existence  without  any 
between  the  years  1826  and  1830 ; 
spread  considerably  in  England, 
tnd   the    Continent,    and   which 


presents  in  its  history,  and  not  least  in  its 
errors  and  mistakes,  points  of  considerable 
interest.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  in  a  body 
now  become  almost  a  byword  for  sectarian 
bitterness,  the  movement  took  its  rise  in  a  sin- 
cere desire  after  more  Christian  union  amongst 
different  denominations,  informal  meetings 
being  held  at  private  houses  for  united  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  mutual  edification  on 
grounds  common  to  all.  This  took  place  at 
first  chiefly  in  Ireland,  especially  in  Dublin, 
whore  the  Anglican  Church  itself,  as  natural 
from  local  circumstances,  possessed  at  that 
time  a  marked  ultra-tProtestant  character. 
A  little  later  it  appeared,  to  some  taking 
part  in  these  meetings  [nearly  all  of  whom 
practically  held  Zwinglian  views  concerning 
the  Lord's  Supper],  that  there  was  "  nothing 
in  Scripture "  to  hinder  those  thus  meeting 
together  from  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper 
amongst  themselves;  and  this  began  to  be 
done,  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  these  pro- 
ceedings being  Mr.  Anthony  Norris  Groves,  a 
gentleman  who  afterwards  gave  up  a  dentist's 
practice  worth  £3,000  a  year  to  go  out  as  a 
missionary  to  Bagdad.  About  the  year  1830 
the  movement  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  J.  N. 
Darby,  born  in  1800,  and  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  up  to  1827  had 
been  a  curate  in  the  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  who  had  left  that  body  from 
conscientious  motives.  Darby's  strong  cha- 
racter and  considerable  gifts  in  the  exposition 
of  Scripture  gave  him  almost  at  once  a  com- 
manding influence,  and  from  the  date  of  his 
accession  the  movement  spread  rapidly, 
especially  at  Plymouth,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wills  Newton,  another 
Anglican  clergyman  of  great  popularity,  and 
the  Rev.  James  L.  Harris.  Another  early 
accession  was  the  well-known  Dr.  Samuel 
Prideaux  Tregelles. 

Meeting  at  first  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  as  above  stated,  the  body  adopted, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  views  of 
Friends  [q.v.]  in  regard  to  ministry,  except 
that  they  have  never  allowed  women  to 
exercise  ministerial  gifts.  They  also  adopted 
the  practice,  almost  from  the  first,  of  a  weekly 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  At  this 
observance  one  of  the  elder  brethren  recites 
St.  Paul's  account  of  the  institution,  in  the 
manner  usual  among  Dissenting  bodies,  and 
offers  prayer  and  thanks  before  partaking  of 
each  of  the  elements.  These  are  passed  round 
from  hand  to  hand,  the  bread  being  unsepa- 
rated  and  a  piece  broken  off  by  each  in  turn, 
as  in  their  opinion  a  fitter  symbol  of  the  "  One 
Bread "  of  which  all  partake.  Their  public 
ministry  consists  largely  of  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  there  is  usually  considerable 
singing  [without  instrumental  aid]  and  prayer 
in  their  meetings.  Their  theology  is  almost 
universally  of  a  strong  Calvinistic  type,  with 
in  many  places  a  considerable  leaning  to 
Antinomianism,    and  the  majority   of    the 
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communities  hold  Baptist  views,  and  admin- 
ister that  Sacrament  by  immersion,  though 
Mr.  Darby  himself  and  some  of  his  followers 
advocated  and  practised  infant  baptism.  As 
a  rule  Brethren  are  strong  believers  in  what 
is  known  as  the  "  literal  and  verbal "  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures,  and  accordingly 
study  its  letter  with  assiduity,  and  possess  a 
large  amount  of  Scripture  knowledge  of  a 
certain  kind,  but  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
mystical  interpretation.  The  majority  of 
them  have  generally  held  millonarian  views 
respecting  the  second  Advent  of  Christ. 

As  Methodists  have,  their  "  class  meetings  " 
and  Moravians  their  "  love-feasts,"  so 
Brethren  still  maintain  very  commonly  what 
they  call  "  reading-meetings."  Some  of  these 
are  held  in  a  public  room ;  but  ordinarily  a 
more  limited  circle  meet  for  tea  at  the  house 
of  one  of  their  number,  after  which  prayer  is 
offered,  and  a  portion  of  Scripture  being  read 
verse  by  verse,  a  general  conversation  takes 
place  upon  each  verse,  under  the  practical 
but  informal  presidency  of  one  or  more  of  the 
most  experienced  members  present. 

For  eight  or  ten  years  Brothrenism  spread 
rapidly  :  but  from  a  very  early  period  Darby's 
peculiar  temperament  led  him  to  insist  upon 
the  duty  of  "  coming  out  from  among  the 
socts,"  a  view  of  Christian  conduct  which 
was  foreign  to  the  original  intention,  but 
was  later  formulated  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
Reparation  from  Evil  God's  Principle  of  Unity, 
It  was  not  perceived  that,  since  the  very 
"sects"  themselves  never  professedly  drew 
off  from  one  another,  but  on  many  occasions 
sought  to  show  and  to  profess  their  essential 
unity,  to  act  thus  was  not  only  to  establish  a 
new  sect,  but  to  make  it  the  most  sectarian  of 
any.*  Brethren  themselves,  however,  remained 
apparently  united  till  about  1845,  when  Darby 
returned  to  England  after  some  years'  absence 
on  the  Continent,  and  at  once  accused  Newton 
at  Plymouth  of  taking  too  prominent  a  part 
in  the  meetings,  and  thus  reviving  "cleri- 
calism." On  this  ground  Darby  set  up  a 
rival  mooting  to  that  under  Newton's  in- 
fluence, and  two  years  later  formally  ex- 
communicated Newton  and  his  adherents  on 
the  ground  of  heretical  doctrine.  This  was 
not  without  some  foundation ;  for  Newton,  led 
away  by  the  literal  application  to  Christ  (ac- 
cording to  methods  of  interpretation  common 
amongst  Brethren)  of  every  passage  in  the 
Mossiunic  Psalms,  had  undoubtedly  taught 
that  our  Lord  (though  taking  the  position 
with  and  on  behalf  of  man,  and  entirely  in 
grace)  commenced  his  human  life  under  the 
dissatisfaction  of  His  Father,  from  which  He 
had  to  work  His  way  up,  by  His  perfect 
obedience,  to  a  position  of  acceptance.  There 
can,  however,  bo  no  doubt  that  Darby's  own 

•  Brethren  receive  at  the  Lord's  Table  in  their 
own  meetings  members  of  other  denominations 
retarded  as  orthodox,  but  refuse  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  any  other  churches. 


proceedings  were  embittered  by 
rivalry  which    had    sprung   up 
before ;  and  this  was  shown  moi 
following  year,  when  Darby 
large  meeting,  held  at  "  Bethe&da 
Bristol,   should  agree   in  exc 
ip*o  facto,  all  coming  from  Newtor- 
at  Plymouth,  failing  which  he  e 
cated  them  also.     The  Bristol 
then  presided  over  by  Mr.  Geoc< 
educated  as  a  missionary  to  the  Je* 
Rev.    Henry   Craik,   born  and  ^ 
Scotland  as  a  Baptist  minister, 
possessed  great  influence,  and 
it  was  sufficient  to  examine  into 
heresies  as  actually  held  by  eact 
whenever  he  sought  fellowship 
There  were  now  a  Newtonian  part^ 
party  (called  "  exclusives  "),  an*, 
party.     There  was  another 
years  later  under  a  former  clergy—- "^Z? 
Cluff,  who  adopted  PeriectionisU^BSBj 


only  in  1881,  the  year  before  bis 
was  forsaken  by  Mr.  William 
his  most  earnest  fellow-workers 


^Bltf 


v>(k 


up  to  then  through  the  whole  c^y^*^ 
history.      Before    this,  however-,  (jJ*** 
been  numerous  secessions  and     sub^?.** 
of  smaller  magnitude,  so  that  in  t  ^/S? 
Bath  there  were  at  one  time  no  l&&t&^fa 
if    not    six,  distinct   sects  of    "jfesttni? 
Most  of  these  divisions  have  taken  fa ^ 
cerning  mysterious  points  as  to  tie  mtm 
or   work    of    Christ,    and   in  their  mbbj 
have  been  unparalleled  for  the  bitter  fajkp 
evoked.     A  case  came  to  the  knowWgi  rf 
the  present  writer  in  which  husband  indffc, 
taking  different  tides  on  each  quests,  si 
refused  to  speak  or  hold  any  intercom*  ftv 
years,  even  refusing  to  sit  down  to  es k 
company;  and  such  results  among*  old  si 
dear  friends  have  been  counted  br  wom  J 
is  remarkable  that  Darby  himself,  ton*J 
the  close  of  his  life,  taught,  in  print,  dodnsj 
which  is  absolutely  undistrngoisniky* 
that    for    which    he    had    exconaniaifl* 
Newton  many  years  before,  being  led  to  ■* 
exactly  the  same  way,  and  bong  kMT 
some  of  his  old  adherents  on  that  aecoat; 
but  to  the  last  he  spoke  and  wrote  of  Wig 
exclusive  communion  as  "  the  Chmdiof  W 
on  earth,"  and  as  the  sole  true  wpreM&J* 
of  that  mystical  body.    The  majority  of  os* 
Brethren,   however,  have  not  earned  *■ 
pretensions,  extreme  as  they  are,  to  ■»• 
length  as  this. 

The  feeling  of  resentment  cheriaWdj^ 
ward  Plymouth  Brethren  by  most  btbff  * 
nominations  may  be  partly  accounted  te 
the  facts  above  stated,  but  not  entirely, 
more  active  cause  for  it  consistB  in  ti* 
that  the  body  has  in  the  main  alwiyi 
its  propagandist  efforts  far  less  tovafdi 
large  residuum  which  unhappily  lies 
of   all  Churches,  than  to  those 
Christianity  in   Churches   already 
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jone  so  far  as  to  openly 
lion  is  "  to  the  awakened 
id  such  efforts  as  they  do 
rk  or  city  evangelisation 
ilarly  unsuccessful.  It  is 
*ht  upon  them  the  com- 
ig  "  sheep-stealers  rather 
'heir  want  (in  general)  of 
may  possibly  be  due  to 
Dpinion  amongst  Brethren 
gospel  address' *  a  com- 
what  is  considered  the 
ditions  of  salvation,  em- 
ustomary  phrases,  which 
3nt  repetition,  lose  their 
:s  of  men. 

md  the  history  of  the 
r  interest  in  several  re- 
larkable,  to  begin  with, 
'.lergymen  who  took  part 
dhere  to  it  from  time  to 
Btrange  law  of  sympathy 
to  understand,  it  seems 
attractions  for  officers  of 
ibors  of  the  aristocracy, 
bio  for  reviving,  in  the 
,  those  passionate  and 
pec  ting  mysterious  points 
,  or  consciousness  of  the 
so  conspicuous  a  feature 
:  age,  showing  a  feverish 
in  the  same  direction: 
r  divisions  can  be  traced 
ainder  are  due  to  those 
hich  also  stand  out  so 
centuries  of  Christianity. 
t  a  movement  begun  in 
istian  communion,  should 
a  ditT erent  manner ;  and 
Cgestivo  to  compare  its 
the  Friends  [q.v.]  The 
nany  of  the  same  pecu- 
began  amid  the  antago- 
them,  provoked  by  their 
<a,  have  now  settled  down 
popular  and  unobtrusive 
chilst  the  Brethren,  com- 
r  in  apparently  the  most 
manner,  have  developed 
o  shown.  How  far  Mr. 
>onality,  exerting  its  in- 
years,  during  the  whole 
nt  up  to  1882,  brought 
:  is  yet  too  early  to  con- 
n  which  does  stand  out 
the  utter  insufficiency  of 
iVy  views  as  to  the  in- 
riptures  to  prevent  the 
fence.  It  will  also  have 
hile  the  fullest  "  liberty 
imed  and  practised,  very 
7  prominent  in  the  move- 
:tual  members  of,  or  had 
lining  for,  the  regular 
urches. 
ed  from  the  above  that 


practice  as  well  as  doctrine  differs  amonght 
Plymouth  Brethren  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  also  that  there  must  be  another  side  to 
such  a  dark  picture.  The  diligent  study  of 
Scripture,  though  not  always  on  wise  methods, 
and  the  earnest  Christian  lives  of  the  majority, 
are  worthy  of  emulation  by  other  denomi- 
nations. They  support  (their  own)  foreign 
missions  largely  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, and  very  generally  maintain  their  own 
poor.  Some  meetings  recognise  no  paid 
ministry  at  all,  while  others  do  recognise 
some  as  having  given  themselves  entirely  to 
the  service  of  the  Church,  and  such  are  sup- 
ported by  the  congregations ;  but  always  by 
voluntary  contributions,  usually  dropped 
anonymously  into  boxes  at  the  doors.  Ex- 
penses of  their  meeting-houses  are  met  in  the 
same  way.  Some  large  congregations,  such 
as  those  in  connection  with  "Bethesda"  at 
Bristol  (now  grown  into  three  or  four  large 
meetings),  might  in  practice  be  almost  de- 
scribed as  ordinary  Baptist  Churches  "  with  an 
open  ministry  and  weekly  communion/'  and 
have  very  friendly  relations  with  the  other 
Churches  around  them ;  but  this  is  the  excep- 
tion. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  numbers  of 
Brethren,  because  many  of  them  object  to 
make  any  returns ;  indeed,  a  distinct  majority 
of  individual  members  even  object  to  give  a 
vote,  or  take  any  part  in  civic  affairs,  though 
this  is  no  part  of  the  system.  Their  numbers 
are,  however,  unquestionably  extending,  and 
in  all  large  cities  several  large  meetings 
are  generally  to  be  found.  In  London,  esti- 
mates vary  between  15,000  and  25,000  in 
Church- fellowship,  and  in  Bristol  there  are 
about  1,500,  not  including  non-members  or 
children  in  the  same  families.  On  the 
Continent  they  are  strongest  in  French 
Switzerland,  but  have  meetings  and  missions 
in  all  the  European  countries. 

The  literature  of  Brethrenism  is  very 
voluminous.  Mr.  Darby's  own  works  have 
been  published  in  32  vols.,  and  their  doctrinal 
tracts  and  controversial  or  expository  pam- 
phlets can  only  be  numbered  by  hundreds, 
the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  have 
passed  into  oblivion. 

Fnetunatomacbi  [Gv.pnettma,  "spirit," 

and  machos,  "an  enemy"]. — A  name  given 
generally  to  all  who  denied  the  Personality 
or  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  Macedonians  [q.v.].  See 
also  Semi-Akians. 

Focock,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  famous  Orient- 
alist [b.  1604,  d.  1691],  was  born,  educated, 
and  died  at  Oxford.  In  1630  he  went  to 
Aleppo,  where  he  made  a  collection  of  Oriental 
manuscripts  and  coins  at  the  request  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud  ;  he  continued  his  researches  for 
two  years  in  Constantinople.  In  1636  he 
became  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford,  and  in 
1643  Hector  of  Childrey,  in  Berkshire ;  in  1648 
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Canon  of  Christ  Church.  He  was  famed  for 
his  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  and  for 
his  valuable  collection  of  antiquities,  and 
wrote  numerous  works,  antiquarian  as  well  as 
theological.  Among  the  latter  are  various 
commentaries  on  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  he  translated  the  English  Liturgy  into 
Arabic. 


). — A  manual  for  priests, 
relating  to  the  subjects  of  confession  and 
penance. 

Foggio  Bracciolini  j>.  1380,  d.  1459] 

was  secretary  to  no  less  than  eight  Popes, 
holding  his  office  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
He  was  appointed  by  Boniface  IX.,  and  held 
office  during  the  great  schism,  attending  Pope 
John  XX I II.  to  the  Council  of  Constance. 
He  is  honourably  known  to  posterity  as  the 
visitor  to  monasteries  and  the  discoverer  of 
several  important  MSS.,  some  of  them  works 
up  to  that  time  supposed  to  be  lost.  Ho 
witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  Jerome  of 
Prague,  and  wrote  a  vivid  account  to  his  life- 
long friend  Brimi,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
pity  and  admiration  of  the  martyr  so  strongly 
that  Bruni  wrote  back  to  warn  him  to  sup- 
press his  feelings,  lest  he  should  share  a  like 
fate.  After  the  Council  was  dissolved  he 
went  to  England,  whether  in  disgust  at  the 
corruption  of  the  Papal  Court  (as  some  assert) 
is  unknown,  but  he  was  the  guest  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort.  In  some  of  his  letters  he  gives 
amusing  accounts  of  English  life  and  cha- 
racter, not  nattering  to  us.  He  soon  returned 
to  Italy,  and  resumed  his  duties,  but  sat 
somewhat  loose  to  them,  spending  much  time 
at  Florence,  and  continuing  his  quest  for 
MSS.  He  wrote  some  essays  and  disquisitions 
against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  especially 
of  the  monks,  but  his  own  writings  are  much 
disfigured  by  licentiousness.  After  fifty  years' 
service  he  finally  retired  from  the  Court,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  Florence.  There  he  died, 
apd  was  buried  with  great  honours  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce.  His  varied  life,  his 
high  position,  the  sorvices  which  he  rendered 
to  literature,  and  his  own  works,  made  him 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  literary  men  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Points,  Hebrew. — The  Hebrew  points 
which  stand  for  vowels  have  led  to  great  con- 
troversies. It  was  generally  believed  that 
they  were  added  by  Ezra  to  the  Chaldee 
alphabet,  till  Elias  Levita,  a  German  Jew, 
contradicted  this  opinion  about  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  upheld  by  Louis  Cappel,  a 
French  Protestant  and  Hebrew  Professor  at 
Saumur  [d.  1658],  who  in  Arcanum  Puncta- 
tiones  Revelatum,  and  JJiatriba  de  Veris  et  An- 
tiquis  Hebraorum  Uteris  maintained  the  com- 
paratively recent  introduction  of  the  Hebrew 
points.  He  was  opposed  by  the  Buxtorfs, 
father  and  son,  the  former  of  whom  [rf.  1629] 
wrote    Concordantia    Bibliwwn    Hebraica    et 


CKaldaica,  and  the  latter  [d.  1664],  Ik  1M 
arum  Hebraiearum  genu***  Anbpti&k, 
De  Punetorum  Origine,  etc.  In  late  ti 
Dr.  Humphrey  Prideaux  [d.  17241  wr* 
this  subject,  and  endorsed  Cappers  oat 
that  the  vowel  points  were  invented  ay 
Masorites  shortly  after  Ezra's  time,  bit' 
not  received  in  the  public  schoolfl  till  aita 
composing  of  the  Talmud. 

Pole,  Reginald,  Cardinal  and  Archhi 
of  Canterbury  [6.  in  Sussex,  March,  lttft; 
Lambeth,  Nov.  18th,  1558,  within ifcwi 
of  the  death  of  Queen  Maryl.  He  vain 
related  to  royalty  through  nil  mother,] 
garet,   Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  nee- 
Ed  ward  I V.,  and  was  educated  it  the  Ki 
expense  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  0x1 
ana  afterwards  in  Italv,  where  he  rem 
from  1520  to  1523.     though  not  arm 
until    many  years  later,  Pole  held  m 
ecclesiastical  appointments,  whence  he  4a 
a  large  income ;  but  in  1635  he  hat  1 
through  the  publication  of  a  book  caflei 
Unitate  EccUtia,  in  which  he  eipremei 
disapproval  of  the  project  for  the  £ 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragao,  I 
afterwards   he    started   for   Borne,  fi 
Pope  Paul  III.,  having  made  him  i  Cud 
sent  him  to  assist  in  the  scheme  which 
being  formed  in  the  Netherlands  to  daft 
King    Henry.      The   plot  failed,  and 
received  other  commissions  in  Spain  and 
where ;  but  he  was  generallv  looked  ape* 
suspicion  as  a  traitor,  and  his  mother 
brothers  were  put  to  death  by  Henry  VII 
1541,  on  the  charge  of  being  concern 
his  treason.     He  returned  to  England  is 
on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  wta  t 
Archbishop    of    Canterbury,  recerod 
England  to  Papal  allegiance  in  a  solemn 
monial  held  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  and  dr 
himself  to  the  task  of  restoring  the  I 
authority  in  England.    How  far  be  ■ 
held  responsible  for  the  rjenecntkmi ' 
blackened  Mary's  unhappy  reign  a i 
puted  question.      Mr.   Froude  ia  «W 
that  he  was  the  mainspring  of  the  era 
Archbishop  Parker  called  him  Gwmj 
flageltum  Eeeletia  Anglican*,  u  the  ml 
and  scourge  of  the  English  Cnarth. 
was,  nevertheless,  believed  by  many 
secretly  attached  to  Lutheranism,  mt 
to  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Fan 
the  book  Del  Bcnefizio  di  Qt*u  Ckru&i 
has  been  attributed  to  him.    He  had  a 
received  the  majority  of  votes  for  tmi 
domon  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  III.  in  U 
was  debarred  from  the  honour  on  tmi 
of  holding  heretical  opinions.    He  wJ 
moned  in  1557  to  answer  to  the  charf 
the  Inquisition,  but  he  died  before 
pointed  date  of  the  trial,  and  was  p« 
by  the  tribunal  after  his  death  a  hen 
personal  character  was    irTeproacial 
Froude  says  that  he  was  enormooi 
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t  the  system  in  which  he  had  been 
up  had  destroyed  in  him  the  human 
v—  the  genial  emotions  by  which  theo- 
lieories  stand  especially  in  need  to  be 
±  [Hist. }  vi.  p.  100.]  Pole  is  buried 
wst  end  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  in 
inest  tomb  there.  He  is  the  last 
nop  buried  in  the  Cathedral. 

fcy  [Or.  politeia,  "citizenship"],  in 
siastical  sense,  means  the  theory  of  a 
lent  as  a  visible  body.  The  great 
bich  may  be  said  to  have  shaped  the 
:  the  Church  of  England  was  Hooker's 
*ical  Polity. 

3k.  Robert. — A  Scottish  minister  and 
atMuirhouse,  Renfrewshire,  1799;  d. 
aunpton,  Sept.  15th,  1827].  He  studied 
x>w,  and  received  his  licence  to  preach 
United  Secession  Church  in  1827,  but 
L  only  once.  His  poem,  the  Course  of 
Lbliahed  in  1827,  had  great  popularity, 
wrote  numerous  stories,  of  which  the 
>wn  is  Tales  of  the  Covenanters.  All 
m  were  published  anonymously. 

carp.  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  was  a 
St.  John,  and  by  some  is  thought 
Qe  angel  of  Smyrna  on  whose  ac- 
►t.  John  received  a  message  in  the 
Revelation.  Soon  after  his  acces- 
arcus  Aurelius  ordered  a  persecu- 
oughout  his  empire.  The  Christians 
Ir  sufferings  so  bravely  that  they  are 
I  by  a  writer  of  that  time  in  the 
g  words  : — "  At  the  time  of  their  tor- 
ey  seemed  absent,  as  it  were,  from 
-,  or  rather  that  the  Lord,  being  pre- 
h  them,  conversed  familiarly  with 
hus  they  were  supported  by  the  grace 
t."  The  mob  were  so  angry  at  this 
»  that  they  determined  to  have 
»  as  one  of  their  victims.  He  was 
of  the  arrival  of  the  officers,  so  had 
take  refuge  in  a  neighbour's  house, 
q  thence  retired  to  a  small  village  on 
tkirt8  of  Smyrna.  He  might  have 
ere  safely  for  some  time,  but  the  officers 
le  of  his  slaves  to  reveal  the  bishop's 
lace.  When  they  came  to  take  him 
ed  towards  them  with  great  kindness, 
ofreshments  before  them  with  his  own 
Be  asked  leave  to  have  a  quiet  hour 
er,  and  then  expressed  himself  ready 
with  them.  On  the  way  back  to 
the  soldiers  tried  to  tempt  him  to 
urging  that  there  could  be  no  harm 
ig  the  words  "  Lord  Caesar,"  or  in 
sacrifice,  and  yet  by  such  trivial 
he  might  save  his  life.  He  did  not 
them  at  first,  and  when  absolutely 
d  to  speak  he  only  said,  "I  will 
ow  your  advice."  Ho  was  given 
chance  by  the  Proconsul  while  the 
were  preparing  the  stake  at  which 
to  be  burnt  alive.  The  Proconsul 
a.-27 


said,  "Swear  bv  the  fortunes  of  Caesar: 
curse  Christ,  ana  I  will  set  thee  free.'*  But 
Polycarp  quietly  answered,  "  Eighty  and  six 
years  have  I  served  Christ ;  how,  then,  can 
I  curse  Him,  my  hong  and  my  Saviour  ?  " 
The  herald  was  ordered  to  proclaim  that  Poly- 
carp had  admitted  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  then  the  fire  was  kindled.  Soon  after 
his  death  one  of  his  followers,  Ireraeus,  wrote 
an  account  of  his  life  and  death,  and  some  of 
his  congregation  met  together  to  settle  how 
they  should  commemorate  the  memory  of  one 
to  whom  they  all  owed  so  much.  They  agreed 
that  they  would  solemnly  keep  the  day  of  his 
martyrdom  every  year,  which  they  called  his 
"  birthday."  This  is  probably  the  origin  of 
keeping  Saints'  Days. 

Polygamy. — Though  the  law  of  Moses  did 
not  forbid  polygamy,  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
religion  was  clearly  and  unmistakeably  against 
the  practice,  and  before  the  time  of  Christ 
monogamy  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  God's 
appointment  to  man.  When  Christianity  was 
first  preached  in  the  world,  however,  poly- 
gamy was  in  practice  among  heathens,  and,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  there  is  good  reason 
for  ftiwiiTning  that  it  was  not  made  a  bar  to 
admission  to  Christianity  any  more  than  was 
the  holding  of  slaves,  and  that  it  was  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  not  enactments, 
which  finally  drove  it  out  of  the  Church. 

In  the  last  century  a  London  clergyman 
(no  other  than  the  author  of  the  popular 
hymn,  "  Lo,  He  comes  in  clouds  descending"), 
observing  with  sad  eves  the  prevalence  of  im- 
morality and  the  wide  extent  of  female  dis- 
honour, wrote  a  work  entitled  Thelyphthora,  in 
which  he  maintained  that  cases  of  seduction 
should  necessitate  marriage,  and  thus,  that 
polygamy  should  be  legalised  in  the  interest 
of  morality.  This  singular  book  is  now  only 
remembered  as  having  called  forth  an  indig- 
nant satire  of  Cowper  against  it.  Few  now- 
adays would  believe  that  such  a  doctrine 
could  obtain  in  a  Christian  country.  But 
another  question  has  arisen  of  a  very  serious 
character.  Polygamy  is  in  use  among  the 
Mohammedans  and  in  heathen  countries ;  and 
it  is  a  difficult  and  much  debated  question 
what  attitude  ought  to  be  taken  by  the 
Christian  Church  with  respect  to  converts 
from  heathenism  who  have  a  plurality  of 
wives.  Bishop  Colenso,  before  publishing  his 
works  on  the  sacred  narrative  which  made  his 
name  so  prominent  in  theological  controversy, 
had  boldly  expressed  his  conviction  that  a  Caff  re 
or  Zulu  who  embraced  the  Gospel  ought  not 
to  be  compelled  to  put  away  his  wives  before 
being  admitted  to  baptism.  And  ever  since 
then,  the  question  has  been  a  moot  point 
among  those  who  are  engaged  in  missionary 
work.  At  the  Wakefield  Church  Congress 
held  in  October,  1886,  the  subject  was  some- 
what fully  discussed,  and  by  giving  an  ab- 
stract of  the  arguments  used  there,  we  shall 
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bo  enabled  to  see  what  is  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  the  Anglican  Church  at  the 
present  time.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Dr. 
Bickersteth,  read  the  first  paper.  He  first,  by 
a  careful  induction  of  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament,  proved  what  we  have  already 
stated,  that  it  became  more  and  more  ap- 
parent to  the  Jewish  mind  that  polygamy  was 
opposed  to  the  original  institution  of  marriage 
and  to  the  Divine  WilL  He  quoted  among 
other  passages  Ps.  cxxviii.  3  ;  Prov.  v.  16-18  ; 
Eccl.  ix.  9  ;  MaL  ii.  14,  16  ;  Mark  x.  6-9 ;  1 
Cor.  vii.  3 ;  Eph.  v.  25-32. 

"Bearing  these  Scriptures  in  mind,*'  he 
went  on,  "we  may  confidently  say  that 
Christianity,  as  it  prevails,  will  assuredly  in 
time  abolish  polygamy,  as  it  abolishes  all 
other  social  evils.  But  the  question  which 
now  presses  for  a  definite  answer  in  so  many 
of  our  mission  fields  is  not  whether  a 
Christian  convert  from  among  the  heathens 
or  Moslems  may  after  his  baptism  take  to 
himself  more  wives  than  one,  because  the 
practice  is  legal  among  his  heathen  or 
Mohammedan  fellow-countrymen.  This  we 
should  all  refuse  him,  as  contrary  to  the  law 
of  Christ  and  his  baptismal  vow.  But  the 
question  is,  ought  a  man  who  has  married 
more  wives  than  one  in  the  days  of  his 
heathen  or  Mohammedan  darkness  to  be 
*  refused  Christian  baptism  if  he  will  not  put 
away  all  wives  but  oneP  And  ought  the 
second,  or  third,  or  fourth  wife  of  such  a 
man  to  be  refused  baptism  if  she  will  not 
leave  her  husband?"  The  Bishop  then 
quoted  General  Gordon,  as  saying  that  ho 
could  convert  all  Africa  with  ease  if  a  con- 
tinuance of  polygamy  to  such  an  extent  might 
be  allowed.  Then,  having  said  that  mission- 
aries in  general  appear  to  refuse  baptism  to 
those  converts  who  decline  to  put  away  all 
wives  but  one,  he  proceeds  to  ask,  "If, 
then,  the  man  determines  to  be  baptised  at 
any  cost,  the  terrible  question  must  arise, 
which  wife  must  he  retain,  and  what  is  to 
become  of  those  he  rejects  P  Suppose  a  not 
improbable  case.  A  man  has  three  wives,  the 
first  old  and  childless,  the  second  the  mother 
of  all  his  children,  the  third  the  last  married 
and  the  best  beloved.  And  yet  this  is  the 
sore  necessity  to  which  some  would  reduce 
the  catechumen  who  desires  baptism."  Henry 
Venn  has  answered,  that  as  the  first  marriage 
only  is  legal  the  first  wife  must  be  kept,  and 
the  others  repudiated  as  unlawful  connections. 
"  But,"  says  the  Bishop,  "does  this  hold  good  ? 
In  the  case  supposed,  the  convert  would  have  no 
choice.  But  surely  the  second  marriage  is  as 
much  a  marriage,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  the  matrimonial  contract 
was  made,  as  the  first  marriage  and  the  first 
wife.  When  Jacob  had  married  Leah  and 
Rachel,  would  he  have  been  right  to  put 
away  the  mother  of  Joseph  on  the  plea  that 
the  first  marriage  was  the  only  true  marriage  P 
I  trow  not.    In  saying  this,  I  do  not  justify 


polygamy,  but  there  are  conb 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  cox 
those  contracts  are  made,  thoni 
with  human  infirmity,  and  in  themi 
ful  to  the  contractor,  which,  whei 
fied,  honesty  and  honour,  fidelity 
man,  forbid  him  to  violate.  Sac 
the  legal  marriage  of  a  polygai 
his  conversion  appear  to  be.  A 
1  sweareth  to  his  neighbour,  and  di 
him  not,  though  it  be  to  his  own 
is  among  those  who  the  inspire 
assures  us  shall  never  fall." 

The  Bishop  then  refers  to  1  Tin 
Tit.  i.  6,  where  it  is  ruled  that 
must  be  "  the  husband  of  one  wife" 
which  the  earliest  commentators  w 
mous  in  interpreting  as  forbiddin) 
taneous  polygamist  to  hold  the  put 
and  as  implying  thereby  that  ooo 
had  married  more  wives  than  one 
compelled  to  put  them  away;  yea, 
divorces  would  have  been  doing* 
ducing  bad  consequences  in  don 
and  increasing  the  opposition  of 
powers  to  Christianity.  And  tl 
comes  to  the  resolution,  "  I  wonk 
polygamist  to  baptism,  hot  if  a 
convert  took  to  himself  more  wives 
I  think  he  ought  to  he  excomn 
This  discipline  faithfully  obserw 
case  of  a  conversion  of  a  tribe  or 
Christianity,  would  stamp  out  pofyg 
single  generation."  We  have  only 
mam  points  of  an  elaborate  and  e 
paper.  The  Bishop  of  Zulubnd  th 
the  other  hand,  that  poly^amutt  a) 
be  baptised.  If  Christianity  wat  ii 
to  abolish  polygamy  by  its  own 
force,  that  force  most  not  be  al 
become  less  by  any  means  of  on 
heathen  marriage  contract  was  not  i 
he  could  at  present  recognise.  Th 
Johnson,  a  native  missionary  of  We 
took  the  same  view.  "Tie  qo* 
whether  they  would  he  laying  too 
burden  upon  a  convert  in  reqairia| 
give  up  all  his  wives  hut  one  beta 
baptised.  But  if  polygamy  *as  4aj 
manhood,  and  injurious  to  m> 
character,  and  if  baptism  was  a  i 
inward  grace  and  consecration  to  C 
in  his  opinion,  they  had  no  right  t 
polygamist  into  the  Christian  (&■ 
Rev.  J.  A.  Faithfull,  who  cond 
meeting,  said  he  hoped  that  note 
entertain  the  idea  that  the  Bishop** 
any  other  churchman,  wished  to  r* 
gamy.  The  question  was  simply  a  pn 
Some  persons  were  not  quite  dear 
Scripture  explicitly  forbade  a  p<*] 
be  baptised,  and  they  question  *> 
would  have  a  right  to  withhold  hi 
a  polygamist  convert  without  « 
him  to  put  away  all  his  wives  bat* 
felt  that  under  certain  dzcaad 
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I  away  might  be  itself  an  immoral 

clear  that  so  burning  a  question 
lution,  and  it  is  believed  that  at 
meeting  of  the  Pan- Anglican  Synod, 
be  one  of  the  questions  in  which 
boritative  sentence  will  be  put  forth. 

flot  [Gt.  poly,  "  many,"  and  glotta, 
e  "]. — The  name  given  to  two  or  more 
of  the  Bible  arranged  side  by  Bide, 
glots  seem  to  have  existed  from  very 
8.  The  ancient  editions  of  the  New 
t  which  appeared  in  the   first   ten 

and  which  contain  the  Greek  and 

r  languages,  are  sometimes  wrongly 

lyglot.    The  name  is  also  sometimes 

the    Hexapla    of    Origen,  which 

the   Hebrew   text    and  six   Greek 

The  Polyglots,  properly  so  called, 
ur  greater  and  the  many  lesser  poly- 
he  four  greater  are  the  Compluten- 

Antwerp,   the    Parisian,  and    the 

tnplutensian  Polyglot  [so  called  be- 

waa  printed  at  Alcala  da  Henares, 

name  of  which  is  Complutum]  was 

at  the  cost  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  by 

•panish  scholars  between  the  years 

1517,  but  was  not  published  till 

is  in  six  volumes,  of  which  the  first 

*in  the  Old  Testament,  the  fifth  the 

i   the  sixth   Hebrew  and    Chaldee 

i  and  lexicons.     It  gives  six  different 

e   Hebrew,  the  Chaldee,   Onkelos's 

the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and 

k  New  Testament.     There  are  also 

itin  translations  of  the  Chaldee  and 

it  Greek  versions. 

itwerp  Polyglot  was  published  there 
1569  and  1572  by  the  famous  printer 
e  Plantin,  at  the  cost  of  King 
-  of  Spain,  under  the  direction  of 
Arias  Montanus.  It  is  in  eight 
and  contains,  besides  what  is  in 
dutensian  Version,  the  Chaldee  Para- 
lpon  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
it,  with  the  Latin  interpretation  of 
&c.  The  eighth  volume,  which  has 
rew  and  Greek  texts  with  the  Latin 
of  Pagninus,  altered  in  a  few  in- 
yj  Arias,  has  been  often  reprinted, 
yglot  is  not  of  very  much  value,  as 
da  very  much  on  the  Complutensian, 
i  alterations  are  made  from  some 
published  in  Paris  by  Robert  Stephens 

aris  Polyglot,  the  largest  of  the  poly- 
is  published  in  Paris  in  1645  at  the 
and  under  the  superintendence  of 
ihel  le  Jay.  It  is  in  ten  large  folio 
and  contains,  besides  the  versions  in 
Krerp  Polyglot,  Syriac  and  Arabic 
arranged  by  some  Maronites  from 
e  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  another 
a  version,  each  with  a  literal'  Latin 


translation.  It  contains  many  defects,  and 
has  little  critical  value. 

The  London  Polyglot  was  published  in 
1654-7  in  London  in  six  volumes.  It  was 
edited  by  Brian  Walton,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Chester.  There  are  two  sets  of  copies — the 
Republican  [1657],  those  dedicated  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  the  Loyal  [1660],  which  were 
dedicated  to  Charles  II.  on  his  accession.  The 
work  engaged  all  the  most  learned  men  in 
England  for  many  years.  It  contains  Hebrew, 
Samaritan,  Greek,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Ethiopic, 
Syriac,  Persic,  and  Latin  versions,  all  but  the 
Vulgate  being  accompanied  with  literal  Latin 
translations.  The  sixth  volume  contains 
various  readings  and  critical  remarks.  The 
Prolegomena  by  Walton  discusses  Bible  texts 
and  versions.  This  work  was  followed  in 
1669  by  the  Lexicon  Heptaglotton  of  Edmund 
Castell,  containing  lexicons  of  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  polyglot  except  the  Latin  and 
Greek. 

The  chief  of  the  lesser  polyglots  are  [1]  the 
Heidelberg ,  in  3  vols.  [  1 586],  containing  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  texts;  [2]  the  Hamburg , 
compiled  by  David  Wolder,  in  6  vols.  [1596], 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German ;  [3] 
the  Nuremberg y  edited  by  Ettas  H utter  [1599], 
in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
and  French ;  [4]  the  Leipzig,  edited  by 
Reineccius,  the  New  Testament  in  Syriac, 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Roman  [1713], 
and  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  German  [1750-1];  [5]  Bagater,89 
the  most  valuable  of  the  modern  collections 
of  versions  [1831],  which  contains  Latin, 
Greek,  Samaritan,  the  Septuagint,  Hebrew, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish, to  which  Syrian  is  added  in  the  New 
Testament;  [6]  Bielefeld's  Hand  Polyglot 
[1845-54],  containing  in  the  Old  Testament 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Luther's  German 
version,  and  in  the  New,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Luther's  German,  and  in  the  fourth  column, 
sometimes  the  chief  differences  between  this 
and  other  German  versions,  sometimes  the 
English  authorised  version ;  [7]  the  Hexaglot 
Bible,  edited  in  London  by  R.  de  Levante 
[1871-6],  containing  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
texts,  with  Septuagint,  Syriac,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German  versions. 

Polytheism,  as  the  word  implies,  is  the 
belief  in  and  worship  of  many  gods — whether 
one  god  is  considered  supreme  or  not — as 
distinguished  from  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  God  only.  Although  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  heathen  religions  were  anciently 
monotheistic,  they  certainly  became  polythe- 
istic, and  are  so  now.  We  infer  from  the  history 
in  Genesis  and  Joshua  xxiv.  2  that,  although 
the  family  of  Abraham  in  TJr  worshipped  the 
one  true  God,  they  likewise  believed  in  and 
worshipped  other  false  gods  as  lesser  deities. 
"  Every  form  of  Polytheism  has  sprung  from 
Nature-worship.    Man  looked  round  oil  tha 
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powers  of  Nature  and  gave  names  to  them — 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  wind.  In 
time  he  assigned  sex  to  them,  and  then 
various  attributes,  until  they  were  completely 
personified.  Thus,  in  Persia  the  blazing  sun 
was  adored  as  Ormuzd;  in  the  bleak  north 
the  Norsemen  called  on  Odin,  the  stormy ;  in 
Gaul  and  Britain  pillars  were  raised  to  the 
sun,  altars  to  the  moon. "  "  At  first,  man 
was  conscious  only  61  physical  inferiority, 
and  thus  his  gods  were  his  superiors  in  brute 
force  alone  ;  when  his  intellect  grew,  he  felt 
how  unequal  it  was  to  grasp  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  then  the  gods  were  treated  as 
hit  superiors  in  wisdom  and  understanding. 
At  last  his  moral  consciousness  awakened, 
and  with  it  a  consciousness  of  sin ;  then  he 
raised  his  gods  to  an  altitude  of  moral  holi- 
ness and  purity  which  he  himself  despaired 
to  reach  [S.  Baring-Gould].  Polytheism 
can  lead  its  followers  no  further ;  here  it 
leaves  them  without  help,  and  its  utter 
failure,  even  as  a  moral  restraint,  was  felt  by 
the  best  minds  of  the  civilised  world  when 
Christ  appeared. 

Pomp*  [lit.  "processions"]. — The  phrase 
"  pomps  of  the  devil "  included  anciently  all 
heathen  spectacles,  public  games,  etc.  A  de- 
finition is  thus  given  by  Chrysoetom  :  "  The 
pomps  of  Satan  are  the  theatre  and  games  of 
the  circus,  together  with  the  observation  of 
days,  and  presages  and  omens." 

Fontifex  or  Pontiff.— An  order  of 
heathen  priests  at  Rome.  Four  pontinoes, 
chosen  from  the  patricians,  were  created  by 
Numa;  in  a.u.c.  454  four  more,  chosen  from 
the  plebeians,  were  added.  Sylla  further  in- 
creased the  number  to  fifteen,  and  it  after- 
wards became  indefinite.  The  Pontifex 
Maximus  was  the  head  of  the  College  of  Pon- 
tiffs, and  was  a  person  of  considerable  power. 
The  office  of  Pontifex  Mammus  was  assumed 
by  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  was  held  by 
his  successors,  including  the  Christian  em- 
perors, till  Gratian  [a.d.  367-383].  Thitcrm 
"  pontiff,"  as  applied  to  Christian  bishops,  is 
borrowed  from  this  source. 

Pontincale.— A  book  of  rites  which  can 
only  bo  performed  by  a  bishop  [pontiff]  ;  i.g. 
the  coronation  of  kings,  the  ordination  of 
priests  and  deacons,  and  confirmation. 

Poole,  Matthew,  a  Nonconformist  writer, 
was  bom  at  Yurk  in  1624,  and  educated  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  He  became 
Presbyterian  minister  of  SI.  Micuael-lc- 
Qnerr.es.  London,  in  1648;  but  lost  hia  living 
in  1662  for  his  Nonconformity.  He  devoted 
himself  to  Biblical  studies  and  writing,  and 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1679. 

His  chief  works  are  Rt/noptit  Bibiionim 
Crilinrum,  published  in  1669,  which  has  gone 
throuirh  many  editions ;   The  Blatphrnitr  lium 

Ji  the  Sront  of  Mr  Spirit,  directed  against 
nhn  Biddle,  the  Socinian  [1654]  ,  A  Model 
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tits  iii  (As  UntMrntg,  and  two 
Romanism,  Tlu  Xultitf  •/  bUa  ■  ■  ■* 
and  DMogttu  irtmm  a  Fopiti 
Engiith    PtbUiUhI.      He    left— 
Engluh  jHnotmtiotu  «  lit  St-  —% 
were   finished  by  hia  **j— -*■_.- 
1686,  and  passed  through  many-- — 

Poor  Claras.— An  Order  J= 
called  the  Povere  Donne  or  CJt* 
was  founded  by  St.  Clare  crlsrT 
entered  the  Portinncnla  in  ISC  ^ 
joined  by  her  sister,  St.  Agj*ra.» 
were  given  the  church  of  St  Dssaa-Js 
followed  the  rule  of  SL  Benec*» 
when  St.  Fronds  drew  up  •  ■»  -- 
which  was  approved  by  Pope  I* 
in  1246.  St.  Clare  died  in  lBfi-2 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  with  the  appiro  •» 
IV.,  drew  up  a  fresh  rule  ;  some 

S referred  that  of  St.  Francis,  wjolE- 
ivision    into    the.  "Urbanistja 
"Clariatee."    The  first  rnonasfcesxr 
ciscan  nuns  of  Uinoresse*  wetsa 
1293,  outside  Aldgate,  and   tuaas 


POOT.  Th  ■ .  —Although  Chrierti*  n 
developed  the  care  of  the  richer  < 
the  poor,  yet  a  provision  for  their 
ance  existed  among  the  prinuH> 
and    was    adopted    as   a    matter 
policy.     Among  the  Athenisne,  I 
were  maimed  in  battle,  and  thf  • 
those  who  were  slain,  were  miintti 
State.    There  were  also  in  Greco  i 
called  eruHot,  somewhat  on  the  p 
friendly  societies.    In  the  early  di 
the    Agrarian  and    Lidnian    far 
against  the  unfair   distribution  e 
amongst  her  citiaens.      Later,  ' 
tianity  began   to   bear  upon  lif 
custom    of    parents   exposing  t/ 
whom   they  had   no   means  to 
Church  took  them  under  her  v 
vided  for  them  by  the  erection  f 
Constantino,  in  316-21,  made  ■ 
the  support  of  these  abtndcc 
and  the  Council  of  Nice  in  1 
foundation  of  foundling  hoop 
[629-5341,  again,  made  law* 
and  founded  hoosea  of  mere; 
tion,  and   thus  Christian  ■ 
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powerless  to  eradicate.  Tl 
an  orphan  asylum  in  Trt 
fifth  century,  and  anothe 
besides  several  others  in 
in  different  parts  of  Euro 
individuals  and  others 
Several  are  spoken  of  in  I 
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lospital  in  Rome  was  founded 
)urth  century.  Legacies  to 
ere  permitted  in  321. 
>m  of  the  Middle  Ages  pro- 
iring  classes,  who  looked  to 
i  for  maintenance,  and  the 
Ingland  received  a  portion 
ir  lord  for  the  support  of 
leir  families.  The  Church 
her  abbeys  and  monasteries, 
ilmoner  of  the  world,  and  to 
he  charities  of  the  city  of 
tered  through  the  Church. 
>m  early  times  there  W6re 
e  suppression  of  vagrancy, 
or  was  compelled  to  provide 
In  the  reign  of  Richard 

was  made  for  the  provi- 
otent  poor;  Henry  VIII. 
rish  to  collect  alms  in  a 
ihis  purpose.  His  suppres- 
asteries  had  been  a  cruel 
r,  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
id  been  relieved  largely  by 
eg.  It  was  in  Queen  Eliza- 
e  year  1601,  that  the  enact- 
r  provision  for  the  poor 
[  the  shape  of  our  present 

decreed  that  every  inhabi- 
sh  should  be  taxed  for  the 
md  that  three  or  four  house- 
y  parish,  together  with  the 
lould  be  made  overseers  of 
relief  to  the  aged,  work  to 
id  to  apprentice  the  orphan 
e  reign  of  George  I.  the 
a  was  introduced,  and  in- 
pven  to  the  poor  in  their 
irdians  were  appointed  to 
pauper  children  and  guard 
t.  In  1782  an  Act,  called 
;roduced  workhouse  union?, 

of  the  eighteenth  century 
relaxation  in  the  treatment 

system  of  out-door  relief  in 

became  in  time  a  great 
wing  to  the  allowance  made 
on  the  birth  of  each  child, 
ies  in  which  every  labourer 
mmissioners  were  appointed 
tie  matter,  and  they  recom- 
Bssation  of  out-door  relief ; 
ority  to  control  the  adminis- 
>ns  for  the  better  manage- 
tes,  and  the  classification  of 
4]  a  complete  and  clear 
s.     A  Bill  for  carrying  out 

was  passed  in  1834.  Paid 
were  appointed  to  dispense 
irection  of  an  unpaid  Board 
three  years  the  operation  of 
1  the  expenditure  by  one- 
he  Commissioners  were  ex- 
ilic board,  with  a  President 
8  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
>een  impossible  to  withdraw 


out-door  relief  in  the  case  of  the  sick  and  aged, 
but  it  is  no  longer  given  to  the  able-bodied  as  a 
supplement  to  low  wages.  Fifty- four  public 
auditors  examine  the  expenditure,  and  one  or 
more  district  medical  officers  are  attached  to 
each  union  to  attend  on  the  sick  poor. 

Scotland  and  Ireland  have  similar,  though 
separate,  legislations  as  regards  the  poor.  In 
Scotland  out-door  relief  is  the  rule.  In  Ire- 
land, where  there  was  no  poor-law  till  1838, 
relief  is  administered  almost  entirely  in  the 
workhouse. 

Christianity  has  been  greatly  instrumental 
in  the  reduction  of  pauperism.  Mr.  C.  L. 
Brace  thus  writes  in  Gesta  Christ  i,  p.  403 : — 
"  It  is  almost  a  common-place  to  say  that  all 
the  varied  and  blessed  institutions  of  charity 
throughout  Christendom,  all  the  asylums, 
hospitals,  and  reformatories,  the  provisions  for 
the  lame,  blind,  and  deaf,  for  the  idiot  and 
insane,  for  the  sick  of  every  possible  disease, 
for  the  widow  and  orphan  and  homeless,  for 
the  aged  and  infirm,  are  only  blossoms  and 
fruit  of  the  life  and  teachings  and  death  of 
the  great  Benefactor."  And  again  [p.  417] :— 
"  The  Christian,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
less  likely  to  be  very  poor,  and  a  pauper  he 
cannot  easily  be — that  is,  he  cannot  have  that 
spirit  of  dependence,  idleness,  and  dishonesty, 
which  are  the  essentials  of  pauperism.  ...  It 
is  not  claimed  that  religion  alone  in  future  ages 
can  remove  pauperism  from  the  world,  but 
the  Christian  belief  will  tend  to  a  more  just 
distribution  of  property;  it  will  promote 
temperance  and  good  morals ;  it  will  stimulate 
co-operation  between  labourers,  and  between 
labour  and  capital;  it  will  encourage  many 
forms  of  insurance,  and  above  all  elevate  and 
train  the  character,  so  that  the  human  being, 
though  unfortunate,  cannot  be  degraded,  and 
thus,  under  the  influence  of  Christ  on  the  world, 
the  labouring  classes  will  be  less  likely  to  fall  into 
extreme  poverty,  and,  i#  *hey  do,  will  be  more 
readily  assisted,  or  will  not  sink  morally." 

Popes. — This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  papa,  a  childish  or  endearing  word 
for  father.  In  the  days  of  the  early  Church 
it  was  undoubtedly  applied  to  all  the  clergy, 
as  it  is  in  the  Greek  Church  to  this  day.  In 
the  Western  Church  it  was  soon  restricted  to 
bishops,  and  then  to  those  only  who  held  im- 
portant Sees,  such  as  Alexandria,  Carthage, 
and  Rome.  It  was  Gregory  VII.  who  first 
ordained  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  he 
only,  could  bear  the  title.  We  have  already 
fully  entered  into  the  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  Papal  power.  [Papal  Power.]  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  Popes,  taken  from 
Milner's  End  of  Controversy,  a  standard  Roman 
Catholic  work.  Notices  of  the  principal  Popes 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  names. 
The  references  in  brackets  opposite  some 
names  are  reminders  of  events  which  occurred 
during  their  pontificates.  The  first  names 
are  traditional. 
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A.D. 

St.  Peter  [about]  33 

St.  Linus     -        •  68 

St.  Cletus   -       -  78 

St  Clement  I.    -  91 

St  Evaristus      -  100 

St.  Alexander  L-  109 

St.  Sixtus  I.       -  119 

St.  Telesphorus  -  127 

St.  Hyginus        -  139 

St.  Pius  I.  -        -  142 

St.  Anicetus       •  157 

StSoter     •       -  168 

St.  Eleutherius  •  177 

St.  Victor  I.       -  193 

St.  Zephyrinus  -  202 

St.CaBxtusI.     -  219 

St.  Urban  I.        •  223 

St.  Pontian         •  230 

St.  Antherus      -  235 

St.  Fabian  -        -  236 

St.  Cornelius      -  251 

St.  Lucius  I.       -  252 

St.  Stephen  I.     -  253 

St.  Sixtus  IL      -  257 

St.  Dionysius     -  259 

St.  Felix  L          -  269 

St.  Eutjchian    -  275 

St.  Caius     .        .  283 

St.  Maroellinus  -  296 

St.  Marcellus  I.  -  308 

St.  Eusebius       -  310 

St  Melcbiades  -  311 

St  Silvester  L    -  314 


St.  Mark     -  -  336 

Sr.  Julius  I.  -  337 

Liberius      -  -  352 

Felix  II.      .  -  355 


St.  Damasus  I.   -  366 

St.  Siricius         -  384 

St.  Anastusius  I.  398 

St.  Innocent  I.  -  402 


St.  Zozimu8        -  417 

St.  Boniface  L    -  418 

St.  Celestine  I.  -  422 

St.  Sixtus  III.    .  432 
St  Leo    I.    [the 

Great]      .       ■  440 

St.  Hilary   .        -  461 

St.  Simplicius    -  468 

St.  Felix  III.      -  483 

St.  Gelasius  I.    •  492 

StAnostasiusII.  496 

St.  Symmachus  -  498 

St.  Hormisdas   •  514 

•  St.  John  I.  -        -  523 

St.  Felix  IV.       -  526 

Boniface  II.        -  530 

John  II.      .        .  533 

St.  Agapetus  I.  •  535 

St.  Silverius       ■  536 

Viailius       -       -  537 

Pelagius  I.  -        .  555 

John  III.    -       .  560 

Benedict  I.         -  574 

Pelagius  II.        .  578 
St.     Gregory   I. 

[Great]    -        -  590 

Sabinian      -        .  604 

Booiface  III.      .  607 

St.  Boniface  IV.  608 

St.  Deusdedit     -  614 

Boniface  V.  617  o  618 

Honorius  I.         -  625 


[The  exact  date  of  some  of 
the  earliest  Popes  is  un- 
certain.] 


[Quarto  Dkcikavs.] 
Dispute  with  Cyprian. 


Conversion  of  the  Emperor 
Constantino.  Christianity 
became  the  established 
religion.  Council  of  Nicea, 
318. 


Not  considered  a  true  Pope, 
being  elected  during  the 
exile  of  Liberius. 

[JKBOME,  MOKASTICIBM.] 


Siege  of  Borne  by  Alaric. 
The  Bishop  of  Borne  be- 
came very  powerful. 


Fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 


Conversion  of  the  Teutonic 
races  in  progress* 


[Augustine.] 


Condemned  as  a  heretic  for 
Monotheism.     [Mahokk- 

TAMXSM.J 


Severinus   - 

A.D. 

-    640 

John  IV.     - 

-    640 

Theodore  I. 

.    642 

St.  Martini. 

-    640 

St  Eugenius  L 

-    654 

St.  Vitalian 

-    657 

Adeodatus  - 

•    672 

Domnus  L  - 

•    676 

St.  Agatho  - 

•    678 

St.  Leo  13.  - 

-    682 

St.  Benedict  IL 

-    684 

John  V. 

-    685 

Conon  - 

-    686 

St  SemusL 
John  VL     - 

-  687 

-  701 

JohnVLT.  - 

-    705 

fiimnyii^fr 

-    708 

Constantine 

•    708 

Gregory  IT. 
St.  Gregory  111. 

-    715 
731 

[Icosoclaml] 

St.  Zwcharma 

.    741 

Stephen  IL 

-    758 

He  died  before  eose 
and  for  that  i* 
name  is  omitted 
lists  of  the  Pcmi 

[Chaales  thi  Gn 

Stephen  m. 
St.  Paul  L  - 

.    7S2 
-    757 

Stephen  IV. 

.    768 

Adrian  I.    - 

-    772 

St  Leo  HI. 

-    795 

Stephen  V. 
St.  Paschal  I. 

-  816 

-  817 

Eugenius  IT. 

-    824 

Valentine    • 

-    827 

Gregory  IV. 

-    827 

Sergiusll. 
St  Leo  IV. 

•    844 
-    847 

Benedict  HI. 

-    856 

St    Nicholas    I 

[the  Great] 
Adrian  LT. 

-    858 
.    867 

John  VIII. 

-    872 

Severance  of  On 
Latin  ChristitBiQ 

Marinus  or  Mart 

in 

IL    -       - 

882 

Adrian  HI. 

-    884 

Stephen  VL 

-    885 

Formosus  • 

•    891 

Boniface  VL 

-    896 

Election  has  beet 
ere*  irregular. 

Stephen  VLT. 

899 

Romanus    • 

-    897 

Theodore  IL 

•    898 

John  IX. 

•    898 

Benedict  IV. 

•    900 

LeoV. 

•    903 

Christopher 

.    903 

Sergius  HI. 

.    904 

Anastasius  III.  • 

•    911 

Laudus 

.    913 

John  X. 

.    914 

LeoVL 

.    928 

Stephen  VLU.    • 

•    929 

John  XI.     - 

.    931 

Leo  VII. 

936 

Stephen  IX. 

939 

Martin  HL 

942 

Agapetus  II. 

946 

JohnXn.  - 

956 

Leo  VIII.  . 

963 

Election  eossskfl 
gular. 

Benedict  V. 

964 

John  XIII. 

965 

Benedict  VI. 

972 

Domnus  II. 

974 

Benedict  VTL    - 

975 

John  XIV.  • 

983 

John  XV.    - 

965 

John  XVL  - 

986 

Election  coankm 
gular. 

Gregory  V. 

WW 

Silvester  II. 

990 

John  XVII. 

1008 

John  XVHL      • 

1003 
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1009 


Milner  says:  "This  age  is 
generally  considered  as 
the  least  enlightened  by 
piety  and  literature  of  the 
whole  number.  Its  great- 
est disgrace,  however, 
arose  from  the  misconduct 
of  several  of  the  above 
mentioned  Pontiffs,  which 
obstructed  the  freedom  of 
canonical  election ;  yet  in 
this  list  of  names  there 
are  ten  or  twelve  which  do 
honour  to  the  Papal  calen- 
dar." 


X. 

L 

I. 


I. 

n. 

r  VII. 


x 

t. 


tn. 

IV. 


in. 


iii. 
ii. 
:n. 
ii. 


m. 
c. 

v. 
v. 

IV. 

v. 

7. 


n. 

iv. 
v. 

neV. 

rai. 

ctXI. 


r. 

ra. 

i. 

71. 

I. 

:x. 

VII. 


1012 
1024 
1033 
1044 
1046 
1048 
1049 
1055 
1057 
1058 
1061 
1073 


1066 
1088 
1099 
1118 
1119 
1124 
1130 

1143 
1144 
1145 
1153 
1154 


1159 
1181 
1185 
1187 
1187 
1191 
1198 


1216 
1227 
1241 
1243 
1256 
1261 
1265 
1271 
1276 
1276 
1276 
1277 
1281 
1285 
12S8 
1292 
1294 

1303 
1305 

1316 
1334 
1342 
1352 
1362 
1370 
1378 
1389 
1404 
1406 


End  of  the  dark  ages  of  the 
Papacy.  ["Cbusadks.  Gm- 
gory.J 


[BlRHABD.       SCHOOLXIV. 
Abbold  of  BfiXSCIA.] 


Contest  with  the  German 
Emperor,  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa. 

[Bxckxt.] 


Papal  claims  at  their  height. 
[Franciscahs,    Dokivic- 

ABS,  AlBIOEBBBS.] 

Contest  with  Frederick  II. 


[Flagellants.] 


TJacopobb  da  Todi.] 
Contest  with  Philip  IV.  of 
France.    [Mortmain.] 

Beginning  of  Papal  residence 
at  Avignon. 


Alexander  V. 
JohnXXHX 

Martin  V.   • 
Eugenius  IV. 

Nicholas  V. 
Calixtus  HI. 
Pius  II.      • 
PaulH.      . 
Sixtus  IV.  - 
Innocent  VHX 
Alexander  VL 
Pius  in.    . 
Julius  IL     - 
LeoX. 
Adrian  VX 
Clement  VIX 

PaulHI.     • 

Julius  in. . 
Marcellos  IL 
Paul  IV.     - 
Pius  IV.      - 
St.  Pius  V. 
Gregory  XIIL 
Sixtus  V.    - 
Urban  VH. 
Gregory  XTV. 
Innocent  IX. 
Clement  V1IL 
Leo  XL 
Paul  V. 
Gregory  XV, 
Urban  vm. 
Innocent  X. 
Alexander  VIL 
Clement  IX. 
Clement  X. 
Innocent  XL 


[Papal  Schism.] 


a.d. 
1409 
1410 

1417 
1431 

1447 
1455 
1458 
1468 
1471 
1484 
1492 
1503 
1503 
1513 
1522 
1523 

1534 

1550 
1555 
1555 
1559 
1566 
1572 
1585 
1590 
1590 
1591 
1592 
1605 
1605 
1621 
1623 
1644 
1655 
1667 
1670 
1676 


[CONSTANCY,      COUBCIL     OF. 

Hubs.] 

[Basle,   Florxhcx,  Coun- 
cils of.] 


[Lutbbb,    Reformation.] 

[Adosbubg,  Confession 
of.] 

[Thkatinbs.  Tbbbt.  Je- 
suits.] 


[Carlo  Bobboxso.] 
Bartholomew  massacre. 


[Jabsbbists.] 


Alexander  VIIL  1689 
Innocent  UL  -  1691 
Clement  XI.  -  1700 
Innocent  XIIL  -  1721 
Benedict  XIIL  -  1726 
Clement  XII.  -  1730 
Benedict  XTV.  -  1740 
Clement  XIIL  -  1758 
Clement  XIV.  -  1769 
Piua  VL     -       -  1775 


Pius  Vn.    -  -  1800 

Leo  Xn.     .  -  1823 

Plus  VIIL  .  .  1829 

Gregory  XVL  -  1831 

Pius  IX.     .  .  1848 

Leo  Xm.   -  -  1878 


Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes. 


Opposes  the  Jesuits. 

Outbreak  of  the  French  Re- 
volution. Pope  submit* 
to  Napoleon,  and  dies  in 
exile. 

Taken  prisoner  to  France. 
Restoration  of  tine  Jesuits. 


Unity    of    Italy    effected. 
[Vatican  Council.] 


Porphyry  [233-304]  was  a  native  of 
Syria.  His  original  name  was  Melech  [Hob.  for 
"king"],  and  his  preceptor,  Longinus,  after- 
wards named  him  Porphyrins  [i.e.  "empur- 
pled "],  because  purple  was  the  royal  colour. 
He  was  for  a  while  a  pupil  of  Origen,  then  of 
Longinus,  then  of  Plotinus.  He  wrote  fifteen 
books  against  Christianity,  which  were  un- 
happily destroyed  a  century  later  by  order  of 
Theodosius  the  Emperor.  We  say  unhappily, 
because  it  is  impossible  but  that,  if  we  had 
them,  they  would  furnish  much  information 
doubtful    points    respecting    the    early 


on 


Church.    His  life  of  Pythagoras  is  extant, 
and  some  other  books,  one  of  which  was 
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Royal  had  become  an  abomina- 
*  antagonists  of  Arnauld.  His 
?re  a  reproof  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
let  framed  the  '*  Five  Propo- 
icerning  the  mystery  of  Divine 
i  were  said  to  be  contained  in 
)k  Aug  tut  at  m.  Arnauld  denied 
caching  was  to  be  found  in  the 
ie  Parisian  doctors  appointed  to 

matter  declared  that  they  wore, 
fere   condemned  as   heretical  by 

in  a  Papal  Bull.  [Jansenists.] 
Mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  urged 

decreed  the  fall  of  Port  Royal 
inges ;  but  it  was  hindered  for  a 

so-called  miracle  performed  on 
e  Perrier,   the  niece  of   Pascal, 

a  thorn  said  to  be  preserved  from 
6  crown :  this  relic  was  exposed  at 

in   Lent,   1656,  and  the  young 

was  suffering  with  a  fearful 
ie  eye,  on  touching  the  sore  with 
?as  instantaneously  cured.  This 
mod  a  special  mark  of  Divine 
e  monastery,  and  Anne  of  Austria 
Ty  out  her  plan,  and  so  once  more 
as  spared.  The  story  of  the  Holy 
•held  by  Arnauld,  Lo  Maitre,  and 
last  embodied  it  in  his  Provincial 

it  will  be  found  in  English   in 

ort  Royal,  by  Madame  von  Schim- 

.  But  the  brief  respite  came  to  an 

death  of  Mazarin  and  the  assump- 

by  Louis  XIV.  in  person,  in  1660. 
friend  of  the  Jesuits  and  a  hater 
'al  and  Jansenism.  He  at  once 
nglin  to  the  Bastile,  and  decreed 
*ort  Royal  and  Les  Granges  alike 

the  formulary  condemning  the 
itions.  This  they  refused  to  do, 
ools  were  dispersed,  and  the  re- 
banished from  their  valley, 
que,  now  quite  old,  quitted  Port 
hamps  and  went  to  Paris,  whero 
it  monastery  guarded  by  soldiers 

and  hero  she  and  many  of  her 
fckxMir  Flavie,  one  of  the  romain-' 
>ved  a  traitor  to  her  society  :  she 
Jansenist  heresies,  as  she  called 
ie  hope  of  being  made  Abbess, 
>cured  from  the  Archbishop  of 
prisonment  of  many  of  her  Order, 
ved  command  to  subscribe  to  tho 
itions.  This  was  again  refused. 
*eur  Flavie,  another  sister  became 

0  procured  a  separation  of  the 
nunity  from  that  at  Versailles, 
•s  who  had  been  imprisoned  were 
)  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  and  de- 
e  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  Yet 
he  dissolution  of  the  nunnery  was 
the  intervention  of  Anne  of  Bour- 
se de  Longueville,  and  sister  of 
mde.     She,  after  a  life  of  dissipa- 

1  the  ranks  of  the  ladies  of  Port 
Paris,  and  addressed  herself  to 
-27* 


Pope  Clement  IX.  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted 
Order.  He  made  terms  of  peace  with  them, 
and  once  more  allowed  Arnauld  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  recruit  their  monastery,  open  their 
schools,  and  receive  back  the  scattered  re- 
cluses. But  the  doom  of  the  stronghold  of 
Jansenism  was  fixed.  Cardinal  do  Noaillcs, 
one  of  its  bitterest  enemies,  had  become  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  and  he  persuaded  Clement  XI., 
in  1707,  to  issue  the  Bull,  Vimeam  Domini,  re- 
quiring the  nuns  of  Port  Royal  to  subscribe 
it ;  this  they  declined  to  do,  except  with  cer- 
tain restrictions,  and  their  fate  was  sealed. 
De  Noaillcs  obtained  an  order  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  convent,  and  the  nuns  were 
finally  dispersed  in  1709  by  armed  police,  and 
left  to  die  without  priestly  absolution  or 
Christian  burial.  Not  content  with  this,  a 
royal  order,  in  1710,  caused  the  demolition 
of  tho  monastery  and  the  church  ;  and  nothing 
now  remains  of  this  once  celebrated  place  but 
the  ruins  of  a  Gothic  arch. 

Positivism. — Positivism  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  Philosophy  and  a  Polity,  and  to 
these  may  be  added  a  Religion.  It  was  origin- 
ated by  Auguste  Comte  \b.  17H7,  d.  1857],  who 
set  forth  his  ideas  in  some  fifteen  volumes. 
The  books  are  rather  verbose,  and  the  difficul- 
ties connected  with  his  system  are  met  with  the 
easy  assurance,  or  "  thcreforoisra,"  so  often 
found  in  French  philosophical  and  theological 
writers. 

Tho  name  * c  Positivism  "  was  chosen  by  Comte 
as  implying  reality  and  usefulness  as  well  as 
certainty  and  precision,  since  he  teaches  that 
wo  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any- 
thing which  cannot  be  positively  demonstrated. 
The  existence  of  God,  and  the  belief  in  a 
future  state,  are  thus  practically  excluded 
from  his  system. 

Positivism  as  a  Philosophy. — "  Each  branch 
of  our  knowledge,"  says  Comte,  "  passes  suc- 
cessively through  three  different  theoretical 
conditions— the  theological  or  fictitious  (or 
supernatural),  the  metaphysical  or  abstract, 
and  the  scientific  or  positive."  These  con- 
ditions are  radically  opposed  to  one  another, 
and  hence  entire  freedom  from  theological 
belief  is  necessary  before  the  positive  state 
can  be  perfectly  attained.  "  In  the  theo- 
logical state,  the  human  mind,  seeking  the 
essential  nature  of  beings,  the  first  and  final 
causes  (the  origin  and  purpose)  of  all  effects — 
in  short,  absoluto  knowledge — supposes  all 
phenomena  to  be  produced  by  the  immodiate 
action  of  supernatural  beings  ....  The 
theological  system  arrived  at  the  highest 
perfection  of  which  it  is  capable  when  it  sub- 
stituted tho  providential  action  of  a  single 
Being  for  the  varied  operations  of  the  numerous 
divinities  which  had  been  before  imagined." 
In  other  words,  it  began  with  Polytheism  and 
advanced  to  Monotheism. 

"  In  the  metaphysical  state,  which  is  only 
a  modification  of  the  first,  tho  mind  suppooss, 
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instead  of  supernatural  beings,  abstract  forces, 
veritable  entities  (that  is,  personified  abstrac- 
tions) inherent  in  all  beings,  and  capable  of 
producing  all  phenomena.  What  is  called 
the  explanation  of  phenomena  is,  in  this 
stage,  a  mere  reference  of  each  to  its  proper 
entity  ....  In  the  last  stage  of  the  meta- 
physical system,  men  substitute  one  great 
entity  (Nature)  as  the  cause  of  all  phenomena 
instead  of  the  multitude  of  entities  at  first 
supposed." 

"  In  the  final,  the  positive,  state  the  mind 
has  given  over  the  vain  search  after  absolute 
notions,  the  origin  and  destination  of  the 
universe  and  the  causes  of  phenomena,  and 
applies  itself  to  their  laws;  that  is,  their 
invariable  relations  of  succession  and  resem- 
blance. Reasoning  and  observation,  duly  com- 
bined, are  the  means  of  this  knowledge.  What 
is  now  understood,  when  we  speak  of  an 
explanation  of  facta,  is  simply  the  establish- 
ment of  a  connection  between  single  phe- 
nomena and  some  general  facts,  the  number 
of  which  continually  diminish  with  the  pro- 
gress of  science.  .  .  .  The  ultimate  perfection 
of  the  positive  system  would  be  (if  such  per- 
fection could  be  hoped  for)  to  represent  all 
phenomena  as  particular  aspects  of  a  single 
general  fact,  such  as  gravitation,  for  instance. 
....  The  point  of  departure  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  race  being  the  same,  the  phases  of  the 
mind  of  a  man  correspond  to  the  epochs  of 
the  mind  of  the  race.  .  .  .  Each  of  us  is 
aware  ....  that  he  was  a  theologian  in  his 
childhood,  a  metaphysician  in  his  youth,  and 
a  natural  philosopher  in  his  manhood." 
rComte's  Positive  Philosophy,  translated  by  H. 
Martinoau.] 

"The  principle  of  theology  is  to  explain 
everything  by  supernatural  wills.  That  prin- 
ciple can  never  be  set  aside  until  we  acknow- 
ledge the  search  for  causes  to  be  beyond  our 
reach,  and  limit  ourselves  to  the  knowledge  of 
laws"  "  The  true  positive  spirit  consists  .  .  . 
in  a  word,  in  studying  the  how,  instead  of  the 
why"  of  phenomena.  [General  View  of  Posi- 
tivism, translated  by  H.  Bridges.] 

The  ultimate  aim  and  end  of  all  knowledge 
is,  according  to  Comte,  the  progressive  well- 
being  of  Humanity ;  hence  he  places  Sociology 
at  the  head  of  all  the  sciences, — that  to  which 
they  lead  up.  The  pursuit  of  a  science  into 
regions  where  it  has  no  practical  bearings, 
direct  or  indirect,  he  condemns  as  useless,  and 
a  departure  from  positive  principles,  whilst 
ho  brands  the  speculations  themselves  as 
"metaphysical,'*  as  a  mere  return  to  an  ex- 
ploded philosophical  system. 

Comte  arranges  the  sciences  in  six  primary 
divisions,  according  to  tho  increasing  com- 
plexity of  their  phenomena.  Mathematics, 
being  the  most  simple,  comes  first ;  and  then 
follow  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
and  sociology.  Each  passes  through  the 
three  stages,  theological,  metaphysical,  posi- 
tive, before  the  one  succeeding  it.    Sociology 


has  not  yet  become  positive,  as  theoiogL^, 
metaphysical  modes  of  thought  still 
progress.  Comte  has  also 
philosophy  of  history  as  set  forth 
connected  view  of  universal  hishs^ 
argues  that  human  activity  ptsM  ^ 
sively  through  the  stages  of  offenaj^ 
fare,  defensive  warfare,  and  indsefea^ 
respective  connection  of  these  A'^Lg 
the  preponderance  of  the  theolo*)*^ 
metaphysical,  or  the  positive  s/*^* 
at  once  to  a  complete  explanation  o  ^ 
It  reproduces  in  a  systematic  -> 
division  of  history  into  anriflit^^^ 
and  modern. 

The  subjective  principle  of  Posted 
subordination  of  the  intellect  to  \& 
objective  basis  is  the  external  ordev 
as  revealed  by  science.    The  f 
intellect  is  to  discover  the  laws,   __ 
external  world — "  the  immutaW 
the  external  world  " — and  thi 
feelings  by  controlling  them,  wi 
purpose  of  regulating  actum. 
must  be  systematised  before 
before  actions,  though  it  is  q 
feeling  and  activity  have  m 
with  any  practical  step  that 
reason.      In    other    words, 
subordinate  to  affection,  which 
system    is    the    preponderalin  —  Jj^ 
needed  to  direct  and  control 
deals  with  the  external  order  *- 
the  laws  of  the  various  scic 
the  laws  of  sociology — but  onl^- 
maid  of  the  affections. 

When,  next,  Positivism  is 
polity,  its  weakness  becomes 
Positivist  motto  is  "love,  01 
but  the  means  for  carrying 
ideas  are  Utopian,  and  no  si 
any  one  of  the  three  is  laid 
generating  society  Comte  1< 
three  sources — to  philosophy 
the  intellectual  element,  to  the  yaaas 
as  supplying  the  active  element,— 
as  bringing  the  element  of /#*&—* 
third  element  we  may  be  conS 
intellectual    and   practical  fac^ 
kept  in  due  subordination  to  s» 
Politics   are   to  be  subordinate 
To  the  Positivist,  the  object 
to  make  our  sympathetic  ins* 
derate  as  far  as    possible  or* 
instincts;  social  feelings  over 
ings.    Between  personal  feelinf 
and  social  feelings  come  the  hot 
affections,  and  hence  these  m 
vated  as    a  .  step  towards  tt 
of  social  feelings,  since  the  1 
tho  first  principle  of  moralit 
others  is  the  highest  happir 
in  the  Positive   system,  is  ' 
great  infirmity  of  our  natmv 
education,  which  is  to  be  str 
to  develop  the  social  feelinf 
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it  even  then  the  spiritual  power 
:  philosophers,  etc.),  which  is  to 
eparated  from  the  temporal  or 
or,  must  prolong  the  influence  it 
exercised  in  education  so  as  to 
duals,  or  even  nations,  to  the 
hi  eh  they  have  forgotten,  and 
vill  act  through  public  opinion, 
ual  power  awards  its  praise  and 
\  public  opinion  will  lend  it  the 
ible  support.  As  a  help  in  the 
oral  education  is  the  Positive 
mmemoration ;  for  example,  the 
ration  on  suitable  days  of  those 
3  regards  as  the  three  greatest  of 
*ors — Cajsar,  St.  Paul,  and  Charle- 
itivism  banishes  the  idea  of  rights 
nly  of  duties  ;  there  is  no  right  of 
it   only  the  duty  attending  its 

Supposing  that  the  proprietor 
»ming,  that  is,  a  Positivist,  view 
he  will  be  allowed  to  administer 

for  the  public  benefit,  otherwise 
id  to  give  up  possession.  Spiritual 
.  punishments  will  preponderate 
ral  ones ;  but  moral  influence 
5  sufficient  alone  to  secure  order. 
.  the  vast  work  of  social  regene- 
b  proposes  that  a  "  Positive  Occi- 
nittee"  should  be  formed  from 
hers,  working  men,  and  women 
Vestern  European  nations.  This 
ould  bring  forward  measures  for 
a  of  an  Occidental  navy,  an  inter- 
age,  school,  flag,  etc. 
Bt  may  be  able  to  trace,  in  all  this, 
ons  of  a  regenerated  society,  but 
ologian "  in  his  darkness  there 
equate  motive  for  a  love  which  is 

0  Gospel  standard,  •'  Thou  shalt 
arhbour  as  thyself,"  no  guarantee 

hope  of  the  promised  progress. 
as  a  Religion. — Positive  Religion, 
on  of  Humanity ,  as  Comte  calls  it, 
.11  vent-ion.     Having  dismissed,  as 

the  belief  in  God  and  the  in- 
king for  immortality,  some  central 
wanted  towards  which    Feeling, 

1  Activity  could  alike  converge, 
s  found  in  the  great  conception 
y — the  abstract  idea  of  mankind 
,  the  present,  and  the  future.  It 
ar  characteristic  of  Humanity,  or 
eing,  who  is  here  set  forth,  to  bo 
.  of  separable  elements;  mutual 
together  its  various  parts;  and 
lumanity,  who  is  for  us  the  only 
Being,  in  the  conscious  elements 
t  is  composed,  we  shall  henceforth 

aspect  of  our  life,  individual  or 
Our  thoughts  will  be  devoted  to 
ge  of  Humanity,  our  affections  to 
•  actions  to  her  service."  [General 
>y  Humanity,  the  conception  of 
entirely  superseded."  This  differs 
eism,  since  the  Great  Being  of 


Positivism  submits  to  the  laws  of  the  external 
world  instead  of  originating  them.  [Pan- 
theism.] This  idea  is  to  be  illustrated  by  the 
organisation  of  festivals  at  regular  intervals 
setting  forth  the  various  aspects  of  Humanity : 
the  Nation,  the  Town,  the  Domestic  Relations, 
Polytheism,  Monotheism,  etc.,  will  have  their 
festival  days;  in  fact,  there  is  to  be  a 
"  Positivist  Calendar."  On  the  last  day  of  the 
year  there  is  to  be  a  commemoration  of  the 
dead  and  of  their  services. 

Throughout  his  system,  Comte  assigns  to 
Woman  a  peculiar  and  exalted  position. 
He  seems  to  find  the  answer  to  Solomon's 
question,  "  Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?  " 
in  the  great  majority  of  women.  Woman's 
mission  is,  he  says,  in  one  word,  Love  ;  they 
are  charged  with  the  education  of  Sym- 
pathy, the  source  of  human  unity.  As 
mothers  and  wives  it  is  their  office  to 
conduct  the  moral  education  of  Humanity. 
In  return  for  these  benefits  women  are  to 
enjoy  immunity  from  out-door  and  other 
toilsome  labour,  and  besides  they  are  to  be 
the  objects  of  Worship,  publicly  and  privately, 
as  the  first  permanent  step  towards  the 
Worship  of  Humanity.  Man  will,  in  the 
days  when  Positivism  prevails,  kneel  to 
Woman,  and  to  Woman  alone ;  the  source  of 
his  reverential  feelings  being  a  clear  appre- 
ciation of  benefits  received,  and  a  spirit  of 
deep  thankfulness  for  them.  To  her,  as  the 
concrete  form  of  the  abstract  idea  of  Hu- 
manity, Prayer — i.e.  the  outpouring  of  men's 
nobler  feelings — is  to  be  addressed  daily.  If 
a  suitable  living  object  of  devotion  does  not 
present  itself,  a  dead  wife  or  mother  may  be 
selected,  or  even  some  historical  personage,  so 
long  as  she  once  really  lived.  For  women 
themselves,  however,  Comte  does  not  consider 
himself  competent  to  suggest  an  object  of 
devotion. 

We  have  seen  that  love  is  said  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  Positivism ;  it  is  to  amount  to  an  abne- 
gation of  self ;  the  motto  on  the  Positive  flag 
is  to  be  "  Vivre  pour  altrui,"  Live  for  Others  ; 
and  the  great  moral  principle  itself  Comte  called 
Altruism  :  hence  "  to  love  Humanity  may  be 
truly  said  to  constitute  the  whole  duty  of  man." 
And  then,  after  having  "  lived  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  others,  both  in  public  and  private, 
and  having  given  a  charm  and  sacredness  to 
our  temporary  life,  we  shall  at  last  be  forever 
incorporated  with  the  Supreme  Boing  [Hu- 
manity], of  whose  life  all  noble  natures  are 
necessarily  partakers."  [General  View— con- 
densed.] 

If  we  look  for  the  sources  of  this  novel 
religion,  we  are  not  much  assisted  by  Comte's 
own  life.  He  seems  to  havo  been  an  eccentric 
genius,  with  one  of  those  bitter  despotic 
tempers  which  led  him  to  quarrel  with  every 
one !  He  was  separated  from  his  wife,  and 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  a  married  woman, 
Clotilde  de  Vaux,  notwithstanding  the  strict 
morality  of  his  system.     We  must  coAhoc 
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'  turn  for  an  explanation  to  what  be  calls 
"  Catholicism,"  by  which  he  moans  sometimes 
Christianity,  souiutimes  modem  Romanism; 
nnd  then  wo  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
lingular  imitation  of  Christianity  and  the 
Christian  ChaTch  which  Positivism  presents. 
Thus,  for  the  Positive  principle  of  foil,  "  live 
for  others,"  we  havo  tlio  Gospel  grace  of  love 
fls  "tho  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  and  "Thou 
eh:ilt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  with  the 
Christian  rule  of  self-denial.  For  the  ab- 
stract idea  of  Humanity,  we  have  lha  In- 
carnate Son  of  tied,  the  Socond  Adam,  nnd 
the  Church  of  many  members.  His  Mystical 
Body.  For  the  worship  of  woman,  extended 
to  women  genurn]Iy  in  imitation  of  Mediaeval 
Chivalry,  and  perhaps  not  without  reference 
to  tho  goddess  of  Reason  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, wo  have  the  Romanist  cult  us  of 
the  Virgin.  Tho  Madonnas  of  art  had 
likewise  their  influence,  for  tho  Positivist 
flag  has  for  its  device  a  young  woman 
with  a  child  in  her  arms.  For  the  festivals 
and  commemorations  we  have  the  Christian 
Seasons  and  the  roll  of  Sainta.  The  leading 
principle  and  the  form  of  the  Religion  of 
Humanity  are  thus  obviously  borrowed  from 
Catholic  Christianity. 

Positivism  is  not  on  the  increase,  in  this 
country,  at  any  rate.  It  numbers  amongst 
its  adherents  Borne  men  of  high  ability  and 
many  of  good  moral  character.  But  a  system 
that  assorts  that  there  is  no  sense  of,  or 
feeling  after,  a  God  in  our  nature,  which 
does  not  acknowledge  a  sense  of  sin  or  guilt 
as  we  understand  it,  nor  an  instinctive  long- 
ing for,  or  expectation  of,  immortality  in 
man,  gives  us  little  ground  for  hope  that  tho 
exalted  love  and  tho  strict  morality  which  it 
professes  would  bear  fruit  in  practice  if  it 
were  freed  from  tho  pressure  of  surrounding 
Christian  opinion.  It  seems,  by  its  negations, 
rather  to  be  the  philosophy  of  those  who  are 
absorbed  in  the  sense  of  bfo,  and  to  whom  this 
world  is  the  whole  of  oxistence.  Taking 
Positivism  at  its  own  estimate,  it  would  appear 
to  be  easier  to  live  as  a  consistent  Christian 
than  as  a  moderately .  good  Positivist;  and 
certainly  the  promise  of  eternal  life  is  more 
attractive  than,  at  the  best,  the  possibility  of 
an  idle  commemoration  after  incorporation 
into  the  Supremo  Being  of  Humanity. 

Port-Corn m anion .  -  The  part  of  (he 
Communion  Service  following  the  roception, 
beginning  with  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Fosrtil*.—  Sermons  or  homilies.  They 
followed  tho  reading  of  the  Gospel,  whence 
tho  name  [pott  illa~i.f.  fvangelica]. 

Poartnrei.— Tho  bodily  attitudes  assumed 
in  the  various  parts  of  Divine  Worship. 
Reason,  Scripture,  and  universal  consent 
testify  that  all  postures  are  not  equally  ap- 
propriate in  that  worship  and  in  its  different 
departments.     Kneeling  and  prostration  seem 


Kuliarly  expressive 
ring,  of  deep  venei 
and  tlianksgiving.  Thus,  as  a  gate 
the  Church  enjuins  kneeling  in  a 
and  prayer ;  standing  in  praise,  the 
of  the  Creed,  and  in  the  exhorlatior 
liturgy;  and  allows  sitting  during  th- 
of  Scripture  and  the-delivery  of  tern 
Scotland,  however,  they  ait,  and  in  I 
sit  or  stand,  during  the  prayers. 

Potuno,  Bishop  of  Heracles, 
prisoned  for  his  faith  in  the  Maiimii 
seeulion.  Ho  was  present  at  tl* 
Council,  and  was  strongly  opposei 
Arians.  He  also  accompanied  St.  Ai 
to  the  Council  of  Tyre  [335].  V 
Arian  Bishop  Gregory  seized  the  See 
andria  in  342,  I'oumo  was  so  torn 
he  died. 

Potter,  QHKinTorHEH,  D.D.  [*. 
16*6],  Dean  of  Worcester  from  16J. 
death.  He  wrote,  Want  of  Chan 
chargrd  on  oil  nttk  Somanitli  at  it 
that  Prottttancu  dcttroy,  Saltation,  w. 
an  answer  to  Edward  Knot's  (km 
taken,  who  retaliated  in  litrey  tni 
Charity  maintaintd  by  CatKoltrt. 

Potter,  Jons,  Archbishop  of  Cu 
son  of  a  lincmlrapcr  of  Wakefield 
d.  1717].  Ho  was  educated  at  Oif 
whan  only  twenty-three  years  old  j 
his  book  on  Gretk  Antiquitift,  whi 
recent  times  has  been  a  alandar 
though  it  is  now  quite  superseded 
year   he  took    Holy  Orders,  and  n 

Archbishop  Tcnison  made  him  hi«C 
and  gave  him  the  living  ol  Umt  Ho 
in  Kent.  He  was  also  Chaplain  to 
Anne,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Inr 
Oxford.     He  became  Archbishop  in  II 

Power  of  the  Key*,    [Km, 

PrsninlUtire  [corrupted  fromST* 
— A  term  used  in  a  writ  passed  in  Ibsl 
Edward  III.  Its  primary  ohj^t  «« 
tail  the  Pope's  authority,  and  aiconft 
ordained  that  no  one.  and  particularly  aw 
man,  should  appeal  to  the  Fops  spa 
authorit  y  of  th  e  s.  j  vereign.  or  on  mittens 
ingtohiBJurisdiition.  It  slsoderlsreift 
Pope  had  no  richt  to  dispose  ol  erclsi 
preferments  in  Encland.  Thiswrittwsl 
Statute  of  Pnt-munire  in  the  reign  offf 
II.,  and  the  penalty  for  the  offunw  «■ 
at  imprisonment  for  life,  confiwatioasl 
and  goods,  and  forfeiture  of  the  kis|l 
tcction.  Since  that  time  the  name  h» 
applied  to  other  statutes,  all  nlsuajl 
king's  authority,  but  differing  s»  * 
offences  forbidden. 


:    this  r 

lit  cathedral  churches  should  have, 
f  electing  tbeir  own  prelates  ;  that 
1  the  selling  of  benefices  should  bo 

that  no  money  should  be  exacted 
irt  of  Koine  but  with  tho  consent 
vereign;  and  that  the  liberties 
)  ecclesiastics  by  former  kings 
respected.  The  most  famous  Prag- 
?tion  was  one  granted  by  Charles 
■IS,  and  confirmed  by  the  Parlia- 
'ans  in  the  following  year.  Its 
to  restore  the  primitive  custom  of 
i  of  prelates  by  the  people  instead 

king,  and  it  also  regulated  the 
excommunication,  appeals,  and 
,  alMiliflhed  expectativo  graces,  and 
i  number  of  cardinals.  This  sanc- 
i*.'  to  numerous  controversies,  and 
lly  revoked  by  Francis  I.  in  1516. 
U. — A  heretic,  of  whom  nothing 
xcept  that  at  the  end  of  the  second 

came  to  Koine  from  Asia  [where 
ffercd  imprisonment],  and  taught 
:iC  Murif.Lisus.  Thence  ho  went  to 
vie  he  was  convinced  of  his  errors, 

a  recantation,  but  Soon  relapsed 
y.  Praxeas  was  the  first  of  the 
nswliM  rnnin  twined  the  Catholic  faith 
it  is  Son  and  Man.  lly  denying 
t  personality  of  the  Son  and  of  tho 
.(  ln>  inferred  that  tho  Father  was 

and  suffered,  and  therefore  is 
with  the  Patripassians ;  but  lie 
it  be  belonged  to  that  sect,  Bay- 
he  Father  only  sympathised  with 
aid  did  not  suffer  in  Him.    The 

Praxeas  are  very  similar  to  those 

They  soon  died  out. 
p.—  In  its  wirier  meaning,  and  as 
often    ill    Holy  Scripture,   praycr 
Dt  only   petition    to  God    for   our- 

for  others,  but  also  confession  of 
ssfivina  for  mercies  rieiivrd,  unil 
raise  and  adoration  of  Hod  fur  His 
ind  glory,  to  which  last  the  term 
'  is  ]>i-i']K  r-ly  n]i;iliri|.    These  various 

prayer  arc  abundantly  illustrated 
alms,  the  gnat  book  of  inspired 
I  private  devotion.  Thus,  in  tho 
f  one  Psalm  we  sometimes  find 
ore  of  these  elements  of  prayer 
ether,  and  this  may  remind  us  that 
inn  we  often  draw  between  prayer 

is  an  artificial  one.  In  our  Col- 
indeed,  in  the  prayers  of  the. 
hui'-h  frincrullv,  petition  predomi- 

worship  or  adoration  ;  but  in  the 
I  m'ire  rhetorical  prayers  of  the 
lurch   adoration   holds  nn  import- 


only  believe  the  idea  of  prayer  to  be  intuitive. 
Man  naturally  turns  to  God  in  prayer.  The 
Psalmist  was  but  uttering  a  universal  truth 
when  he  said,  ' '  O  Thou  that  nearest  prayer, 
unto  Thee  shall  all  flesh  come  "  [Ps.  liv.  2]. 
Nor  is  this  idea  of  prayer  confined  to  those 
who  know  one  God.  In  various  ways  heathens 
appeal  to  their  gods ;  they  hardly  enter 
upon  any  event  in  their  lives  without  first  of 
all  approaching,  in  some  form,  of  prayer,  tho 
powers  they  think  able  to  help  them.  This 
is  matter  of  history,  as  well  as  of  observation 
by  missionaries  now.  We  find  prayer  nude 
to  God  throughout  Holy  Scripture,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  accepted  by  Him,  and  an- 
swered by  Him.  Here  and  there,  as  in  the 
Psalms,  there  ure  declarations  as  to  tho  kind 
of  prayer  to  which  God  will  hearken,  until 
at  last,  in  the  New  Testament,  Christ  was 
plainly  set  forth  as  tho  medium  through 
■  *  ~a  it  is  to  be  offered,  and  tho  Holy  Spirit 
made  known  as  co-operating  with  the 
in  Spirit  in  its  utterance.  Christians 
pray  aa  members  of  Christ ;  God  hoars  and 
answers  our  prayers  only  because  we  are 
members  of  His  beloved  Son.  The  duty  of 
prayer  is  inculcated,  not  only  by  tho  ex- 
ample of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  but 
also  directly  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles 
[Matt.  vi.  6-13,  xviii.  19,  20;  Luke 
xviii.  I-H;  John  xiv.  13,  14;  xvi.  '24;  Rom. 
viii.  26;  1  Cor.  xiv.  15;  Ephes.  vi.  18,  19; 
Philipp.  iv.  8;  1  Than.  v.  17;  Jas.  i.  6, 
v.  13-18]. 

Remembering',  then,  the  many-sidedness  of 
prayer,  some  points  connected  with  it  in  its 
aspects  of  petition  for  ourselves,  or  of  inter- 
cession for  others,  require  examination. 
Wo  must  first  clearly  recogniso  that  Uod 
puts  prayer  before  us  as  necessary  if  we 
would  gain  our  ends.  There  is  a  signal  in- 
stance of  this,  and   of  the  store  which  God 


harvest,  that  Ho  will  send  forth  labourers 
into  His  harvest"  [Matt.  ix.  38].  The  dis- 
ciples were  bidden  to  ask  God  to  do  His  own 
work,  and  thus  to  co-operate  with  Him  in 
His  labour  of  love.  But  this  is  only  a  sample 
of  all  prayer.  Uod  is  ever  seeking  the  salva- 
tion and  well-being  of  His  creatures,  and  yet 
Ho  requires  them  to  ask  Him  for  those  very 
things  of  which  He  knows  they  stand  in  tho 
direst  need.  How  there  can  be  a  place  for 
petition  when  God  foresees  everything,  is  the 
mystery  of  prayer;  but  there  ia  likewise  the 
mystery  of  our  free-will,  and  the  one  is  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  other.  If  we 
are  free  to  rule  or  misrule  our  lives  and  con- 
duct, our  very  nature  leads  us  to  prayer  in 
our  perplexities  and  distresses.  If  we  are 
free  to  wander,  we  must  appeal  to  a  guide. 
This  maybe  an  intellectual  difficulty,  but  it  is 
one  involved  in  the  mystery  of  God,  and  in 
the  mystery  of  our  own  being. 
In  the  present  day,  other  difficulties  ba.i% 
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beci 


been  raised  as  to  prayer    and  its  efficacy. 
[1]  It  has  been  said  that  prayer  is  merely  a 
superstitious  custom,  handed  on  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  in  civilised  countries ;  that 
it  is  a  human    invention  altogether.     But, 
unlike     other     superstitions,     which     have 
crumbled  away  in  the  light  of  truth  and  of 
modern    discovery,    prayer    still     holds    its 
ground.     In  spite  of  all  that  is  alleged  as  to 
its  uselessness,  men  of  the  acutest  intellect, 
as  well  as  uncultured   men,   still  pray,  and 
still  believe  in  the  power  of  prayer.    Besides 
this,  we  cannot  pass  over  the  fact  already 
mentioned,  that  prayer  is  an  intuitive  idea 
with  man,  and  is  not  due  to  education — that 
it  fulfils  a  universal  need  of  human  nature. 
It  is  said  that  prayer  is  unreasonable, 
>ecauso  request  is  made  for  things  contrary 
to  the   immutable   laws    of    Nature.     It    is 
needful  to  state    this    objection    to    prayer 
plainly.     The    laws    of    nature    are  merely 
statements  of  the  orderly  condition  of  things 
in  nature,  a  summary  of  what  has  been  found 
by  competent  observers.     The    ordor  is  so 
perfect  that  we  do  not  look  for  any  deviation 
from  it.     And  in  the  spiritual  world,  as  far 
as  we  know  it,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  law  likewise  reigns,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  that   the  most  perfect  order 
prevails.     Thus  we  must  beliovo  that  every 
thought  of  our  hearts  is  the  result  of  some 
previous  combination  of  ideas,  either  existing 
there  already  or  introduced  from   without. 
Thoughts  do  not  come  into  our  minds  by 
chance.      Such  being  what  we  understand  by 
law,   we  can   Buppose  that    prayer  may  be 
answered,  or  apparently  answered,   in    two 
ways.     Thus,   fine   weather  may. be  prayed 
for,  and  many  natural  laws  acting  together 
may  bring  it  aboufr  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  to  all  appearance  as  a  direct  answer 
to  the  prayer ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  natural 
causes  not  sufficing  to  cause  fine  weather,  God 
may  see  fit  to  bring  about  the  result  prayed 
for  by  suspending  or  controlling  some  of  the 
laws  of  nature.     It  is  to  the  latter  of  these 
answers  to   prayor  that  objection  is   made. 
As^ain,  prayer  may  be  made  for  some  spiritual 
blessing,  and  the  blessing  may  come,  either 
from  ordinary  causes,  i.e.  as  a  result  of  the 
religious    circumstances   in   which   God  has 
placed   us,  or  He   may  put  a  fresh  thought 
into  our  minds,  or  change  the  intensity  of 
some  feelings  already  there,  and  thus  bring 
the  blessing  prayed  for.     It  is  the  latter  case 
to  which  objection  is  made.     Objectors  regard 
those  answers  to  prayer  for  temporal  or  spiritual 
blessings  which  come  in  the  ordinary  course 
of   natural   laws  as  the  only  possiblo   ones ; 
they  look  upon  them  as  mere  coincidences, 
and   they   wholly    deny    the    possibility    of 
answers  of  the  latter  kind,  because  they  are 
contrary  to  unchangeable  laws — in  short,  be- 
cause they  are  miraculous,  and  miracles  are 
incredible.    [The  question  of  the  credibility  of 
miracles  is  discussed  in  the  articles  Miracles 


and  Resurrection,  and  reference  mv 

be  made  to  the  article  on  Natural  La*.] 

there  is  also  a  class  of  theologians  wb 

disposed  to  deny  that  miraculous  answ 

prayer  are    vouchsafed ;  one   of  then 

recently  expressed  his  opinion  as  folk 

44  To  the  best  of  my  understanding,  ' 

well  and  reasonably  to  ask  God— jolt 

do    for    a    daily    sufficiency  in  the 

Prayer — to  bless  and  preserve  the  fr 

the  earth,  leaving  the  immediate  pro 

the  ordinary  workings   of   His  all-wi 

and  then,  after  doing  our  duty  in  the  i 

to  trust  that,  in  spite  of  appearances, 

perfect  wisdom,  perfect  love,  is  work 

the    best'      In    all   troubles,   tempt 

spiritual,  we  do  well  to  put  thorn  up 

God  and  ask  for  His  guidance  to  do  e 

towards  mitigating  or  relieving  them, 

take  to  heart  the  many  moral  lewx 

inculcate.     This    prayer,    with  the 

standing,  I  deem  to  be  our  reasonable 

to  the  Almighty ;    while,   according 

light   and  knowledge   of  God's   war 

and  salutary  law  of  *  reaping  tchat  we 

deem  it  unreasonable  to  ask  Him  to 

vene  this  law  for  our  special  or  nation 

ible  benefit."      This  writer  would  t 

unreasonable  to  be  asked  to  pray  aga 

inundations  of  the  Thames  in  Lunbc 

would    consider    the   Thames  Embti 

authorities  the  proper  source  of  help. 

he  would  say,   the  seasons  lately  hai 

unfavourable    for  agriculture:   the 

for  this  is   to  alter   our  system,  ren 

And   he  goes  on,    '*  Why  I  strike 

special  petitions  to  the  Almighty  to  in! 

directly  in  certain  things  when  they 

painful,    is   because   we   practically  < 

charge    God    with    directly    and   «f 

sending  such   visitations,   when,  as  ' 

we  are  but  reaping  what  we  or  other 

culpably  or  ignorantly  sown 

not  say  that  God  cannot  so  admini* 
law,  moral  and  physical,  as  to  giv 
withhold  what  we  ask.  I  simply  »J 
to  the  best  of  our  understanding,  io 
from  revelation  and  experience.  God  * 
work  signs  and  wonders  that  we 
believe."  Now,  as  nearly  the  whole  < 
needs  and  adversities  can  be  traced  I 
culpable  or  ignorant  sowing  of  ound1 
others,  prayer,  according  to  this  view,* 
be  limited  to  petitions  for  patience  • 
guidance  as  to  how  we  can  best  hi 
selves.  Unquestionably  these  are  rig! 
jecta  of  prayer,  since  all  real  pflj 
always  accompanied  by  work  on  o* 
but  it  is  impossible  to'  accept  then  t 
whole,  or  even  the  most  important,! 
of  prayer,  without  ignoring  what  ill 
in  Holy  Scripture.  Prayer  is  thert' 
sented  to  us  as  the  remedy  for  onr  ■■ 
their  effects,  and  the  only  conditiaml 
upon  our  petitions  are.  that  they  * 
according  to  God's  will,  and  the  ouM 
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d  obedient  heart.  These  con- 
fulfilled,  the  promise  is  that 
int  us  our  requests  whatever 
;.  [A  reference  to  the  texts 
d  will  make  this  clear.]  To 
mid  be  equivalent  to  denying 
>f  prayer  altogether,  except  as 
t  affecting  ourselves  only  as  a 
ous  exercise ;  for  it  must  be  re- 
nt even  if  we  only  believe  that 
3  us  patience  and  guide  us  as  to 
Id  help  ourselves,  we  yet  admit 
may  not  avow  it — the  efficacy 
nee  patience  and  guidance  are 
t  specially  granted,  miraculous 

:e  of  plainness,  it  may  be  added 
distinction  can  be  made  between 
mporal  and  spiritual  blessings; 
•  put  before  us  as  proper  objects 
Scripture,  and  both  the  one  and 
re  promised  in  answer  to  it. 
prayer  seems  to  be  specially 
>  can  rarely  say  how  much  is 
•Deration  of  natural  laws,  how 
i  modification  of  those  laws ;  we 
Hire  ordinary  law,  so  to  speak, 
ere  miracle  begins.  [3]  Taking 
f  the  Apostolic  Church  for  our 
£h  we  are  encouraged  to  make 
:  requests,  freely,  to  God,  we  are 
r  speaking,  led  to  expect  such 
our  prayers  as  would  involve  an 
vle — e.g.  the  raising  of  the  dead, 
}f  a  hopelessly-sinking  ship  in 
ut  we  must  believe  that  He  does 
rectly  answer  prayer,  as  well  in 
as  our  spiritual  concerns,  though 
not.  By  a  logical  necessity  we 
I  to  take  one  side  or  the  other; 
niddle  course.  Prayer,  in  the 
so  of  the  word,  is  and  can  be,  or 
cannot  bo,  answered.  [Intek- 
d's  Pkaver.] 

Lays. — The  name  given  to  the 
week  selected  in  the  American 
arch  for  the  holding  of  morning 
f.Tvieo.  as  it  is  not  the  custom 
daily  services. 

s  for  the  Dead.  [Dead, 
•] 

lg. — This  function  was  at  first 
y  all  grades  of  the  Christian 
id  sometimes  even  by  laymen, 
i  visiting  the  Holy  Land  in 
is  desired  by  the  Bishops  of 
Jerusalem  to  preach  in  their 
ugh  he  was  not  then  ordained, 
ifended  themselves  from  the 
egularity  by  producing  prece- 
g  that  it  had  been  sometimes 
laymen  to  preach  in  the  pre- 
ith  the  sanction,  of  a  bishop, 
ling   was   restricted  to  bishops 


and  priests;  but  deacons,  about  the  fourth 
century,  regained  the  right.  The  history 
of  preaching  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of 
ecclesiastical  annals.  Basil  of  Csesarea,  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  were 
among  the  most  famous  preachers  of  the 
Greek  Church.  In  the  Latin,  Jerome 
and  Augustine  were  probably  the  greatest. 
Such  records  as  we  have  of  the  great  preachers 
of  ancient  times  show  that  they  differed 
much  in  pulpit  action,  but  the  greater  part 
seem  to  have  used  very  moderate  and  sober 
gesture.  They  delivered  their  sermons  ex- 
tempore, while  there  were  notaries  who  took 
down  what  they  said.  Probably  an  hour  was 
about  the  usual  length.  Sermons  were  gener- 
ally both  uttered  and  heard  standing,  the 
preacher  preceding  his  sermon  with  **  Peace 
be  with  you,"  to  which  the  assembly  responded 
"  Amen,"  and  later,  "  And  with  thy  Spirit." 
The  Middle  Ages  produced  great  preachers 
liko  Bernard,  Bona  vent ura,  Anselm ;  but  the 
development  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy  was 
not  favourable  to  the  development  of  homi- 
letical  power.  The  Mendicant  or  Preaching 
Friars  wrought  a  revolution  in  this  matter  by 
the  vigour  and  homely  common-sense  with 
which  they  replaced  the  subtleties  of  their 
predecessors.  The  greatest  preacher  of 
mediaeval  times — the  most  like,  it  has  been 
said,  of  all  Christian  preachers  to  the  ancient 
prophets — was  Savonarola.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
neglect  into  which  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
had  fallen,  became  a  fatal  drawback ;  and  it 
was  the  first  great  work  of  the  Reformation 
to  restore  preaching  to  its  place  of  dignity  as 
a  means  of  grace.  The  avidity  of  the  common 
people  to  read  Scripture  and  hear  it  expounded 
was  wonderful,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
"  unpreaching  prelates,"  whose  pulpits,  as 
Latimer  expressed  it,  had  been  "  bells  without 
clappers  "  for  many  long  years,  were  obliged 
to  set  up  regular  preaching  again.  The 
same  variation  which  marked  the  early 
preachers  characterised  the  great  homilists  of 
the  Reformation.  Thus,  it  was  said,  the 
preaching  of  Knox  was  like  a  thunderstorm  ; 
Calvin  resembled  a  whole  day's  set  rain,  Beza 
was  a  shower  of  the  softest  dew.  Latimer,  in 
a  coarso  frieze  gown,  trudged  afoot,  and  in- 
structed the  people  in  rustic  style ;  while  the 
courtly  Ridley,  in  satin  and  fur,  taught  the 
same  principles  in  his  cathedral. 

Since  tho  Reformation  the  Roman  Church 
has  produced  no  famous  preachers  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  and  Bossuet, 
in  France,  were  probably  never  surpassed. 
Tho  English  preachers  of  the  same  period 
have  won  themselves  a  deathless  name: 
Jeremy  Taylor,  South,  Baxter,  Owen,  Calamy, 
Wesley,  and  Whitefield,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  roused  England  from  the  torpor  into 
which  she  had  fallen. 

It  is   difficult   to   weigh    accurately    tha 
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estimate  in  which  popular  preaching  is  held  at 
the  present  time.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
certainly  the  fact  that  never  probably  were 
preachers  who  drew  larger  audiences  than 
some  in  all  denominations  who  could  be 
mentioned  at  the  prosent  day.  On  the 
other  it  must  bo  confessed  that  one  hears  "tho 
sermon"  often  mentioned  contemptuously, 
and  the  wish  expressed  that  it  might  be 
omitted.  The  most  powerful  of  living  states- 
men has  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
preaching  power  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  never  so  great  as  it  is  at  the  present 
momont.  But  it  is  unpleasant  to  read  adver- 
tisements in  the  Clerical  newspapers  of 
"  manuscript  sermons  "  at  a  cheap  rate,  which 
imitate  handwriting  so  well  that  they  can- 
not  bo  detected  in  the  gallery !  This  we  may 
be  sure  of,  that  if  preachers  will  tako  pains 
and  have  the  ability  to  make  their  sermons 
worth  hearing,  they  will  not  lack  hearers, 
simply  fur  the  reason  that  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry is  abroad  eager  and  keen.  The  writer 
of  these  lines  has  had  a  large  experience  of 
poor  as  well  as  rich  audiences ;  and  no  one 
knows  better,  that  the  average  agricultural 
labourer  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  critics,  knows 
a  good  sermon,  and  knows  a  bad  one ;  no  man 
better.  A  very  clever  essay  by  Mr.  Mahaffy 
[Macmillan,  1882]  thus  analyses  the  causes 
of  the  decay  of  modern  preaching : — 

I.  Historical  Cause*: 

Loss  of  novelty. 
Increase  of  education. 
Quietness  of  modern  life. 

II.  Social  Causes  : 

Need  of  social  uniformity.* 
Absence  of  debate. 
Friondly  lifo  of  tho  clergy. 

*  The  preacher  is  required,  on  fixed  and  very 
frequent  occasions,  however  indisposed  or  empty  he 
may  feel  as  regards  teaching,  to  ascend  a  narrow 
pulpit,  where  he  has  no  power  of  movement  or 
action.  Indeed,  all  action  more  violent  than  that 
of  speaking  very  loud,  or  thumping  the  cushion,  is 
prohibited,  and  even  these  symptoms  of  energy 
have  come  to  be  considered  excessive  and  ill-bred. 
He  is  obliged  to  find  a  text  of  Scripture  from  which 
to  draw  his  lessons,  even  though  there  be  none 
eractly  appropriate  and  though  he  be  forced  to  cm- 
ploy  many  quibbles  and  subtleties  to  graft  on  his 
discourse  to  the  text.  He  is  not  to  speak  too  loud 
or  too  low  ;  he  must  not  be  too  long  or  too  short ; 
if  the  former,  he  offends  the  worldly  and  idle,  who 
only  come  to  church  from  habit,  and  desire  to  es- 
cape as  soon  as  may  be  convenient ;  if  the  latter, 
he  annoys  the  serious  and  respectable  people,  who 
think  that  such  brevity  reflects  on  the  importance 
of  his  subject.  If  he  employs  anecdotes  and  de- 
scends to  particulars,  in  order  to  give  colour  to  his 
sermon,  he  is  thought  familiar ;  if  he  keeps  to  dogma 
only,  he  is  thought  dry.  In  fact,  every  sort  of  depar- 
ture from  a  fixed  norma,  a  fixed  way  of  speaking,  a 
fixed  way  of  thinking,  is  resented  by  some  section  of 
the  congregation.  Abov«  all,  to  beamusingis  a  great 
crime.  The  shadow  of  Puritanism  still  hangs  over 
our  churches,  and  if,  a  generation  a?o,  all  ornament 
in  churches  was  thought  to  savour  of  worldliness,  or 
of  all  false  doctrine,  so  all  levity,  as  it  is  called,  is 
considered  as  excluded  by  the  solemnity  of  tho  sub- 
ject.   And  yet  men  pleading  for  life  and  death,  for 


III.  and  IV.  Penon+l  Cauta: 
Want  of  ability. 
Want  of  pioty. 
Want  of  general  culture. 
Want  of  special  training  inrk 
and  in  theology. 

V.  Defective  Type* : 

The  logical  extreme. 
The  emotional  extreme. 
The  orthodox  extreme. 
Tho  heterodox  extreme. 
Excessive  sameness. 
Excessive  variety. 

And  this  is  followed  by  an  able  and  it 
chapter  suggesting  remedies. 

The  Church  of  England  Liturgy,  to 
the  rubric  goes,  has  made  but  scant 
sions  for  preaching.  The  only  place 
a  sermon  is  provided  for  in  the  ] 
Book  is  in  the  Communion  Service.  \ 
ing,  therefore,  it  has  been  said, 
essential  part  of  that  service,  while 
merely  an  adjunct  to  Evening  1 
Tho  rubric  giving  directions  for  the  I 
allows,  as  a  substitute,  "  one  of  the  b 
already  set  forth,  or  hereafter  to  be  Mt 
by  authority."  But  as  we  have  t 
practically  the  Church  has  recogni* 
great  value  of  this  ordinance,  and  tat 
few  churches  probably  where  there  are 
least  two  sermons  a  week.  Queries  c 
point  are  always  found  in  Bishops'  Y* 
returns. 

Preaching  Crowei.—  Cnm* 

in  the  highway  or  places  of  public  i* 
which  the  friars  and  others  were  seen 
to  preach.  St.  Paul's  Cross  was  ow« 
most  remarkable;  it  was  there  thttli 
preached  some  of  his  famous  sermon*. 


[Domehoi 

Pre- Adamites. — A  name  givei  t 
supposed  inhabitants  of  the  earth  beta 
creation  of  Adam ;  also  to  those  who  b 
that  such  persons  existed.  The  Pre-AJ 
theory  was  first  propounded  in  16w, 
book  by  Isaac  de  la  Peyrere,  othenrisn 
Perorius,  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  soli 
service  of  the  Prince  of  Conde.    He  ap 


great  issues  of  poverty  and  wealth,  forgnst 
struggles  which  involve  the  weal  and  «*H 
lions,  do  not  disdain  to  attract  and  to  tari 
audience  by  an  appeal  to  that  pecolMfl 
quality,  the  faculty  of  laughter.  Then  ii *< 
in  the  world,  speaking  on  the  subject  tf£ 
his  heart,  and  most  vital  to  those  he  •■ 
who  avoids  this  great  help  to  petsasswaJ 
the  preacher.  To  him,  while  wit  ■  vtaj 
missible,  even  humour  is  only  allowed  is  • 
of  bitterness  and  sarcasm— the  very  fcnl 
are  really  most  unsuitable  to  his  ■**■ 
There  is,  moreover,  a  large  section  of  CW 
who  will  not  tolerate  any  variety  of  "*" 
think  that  the  preacher  baa  bat  on* 
bring,  and  thai  so  paramount  ra  hnpef 
every  moment  not  devoted  to  it  is  net  «J 
and  they  require  him  to  repeat  this 
Sunday  of  bis  life." 
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r  God  created  men  and  women 
he  earth  ;  and  that  long  after- 
Adam  and  Eve  to  be  His  own 
,  tho  ancestors  of  tho  Jewish 
ritended  to  write  the  history 
d  therefore  says  little  of  tho 
f  man,  or  of  his  history ;  for 
rded  in  Genesis  are  only  those 
the  Jews,  and  have  no  refer- 
3r  races  living  on  tho  earth. 
i  given  to  tho  Jews  only,  and 
tiles,  so  no  sin  could  be  im- 
itter,  according  to  St.  Paul ; 
herefore,  which  tho  author  of 
ises  is  natural  evil.  To  prove 
;yrere  had  recourse  to  tho 
ities  of  tho  Chaldeans,  Egypt- 
iese,  and  to  tho  opinions  of 
■vho  imagined  there  had  been 
in  existence  before  that  de- 
es, lie  was  apprehended  by 
t  in  Flanders,  but  released 
itercession  of  tho  Prince  of 
ractod  his  opinions.  Modern 
cries,  in  tho  opinion  of  some, 
rounds  for  the  revival  of  the 
eory.     [Evolution  ;  Man.] 

[Lat.  prabenda,  "  an  allow- 
iginally  tho  portion  of  food 
monk  at  the  table  where  they 
)med  to  assemble.  In  course 
lurch  revenues  wore  divided 
cs  and  clergy,  according  to  tho 

but  the  torm  continued  to  bo 
•ho  fixed  income  which  the  di- 
?he  prebends  were  either  prce- 
s  or  pnebenda  dom'tcellares,  tho 
Lose  held  by  a  regular  member 

and  the  latter,  by  a  junior. 

four  degrees— majores,  media , 

i-prtcb*-nd<r.     Tho  holder  of  a 

d  a  prebendary,  and  receives  a 

return  for  certain  services. 

. — 'ITio  leader  of  tho  choir 
rector  ;  usually  in  cathedrals 
•hiirches.  The  precontor  may 
rk  or  a  layman.  In  Scottish 
:  there  is  no  organ,  there  is 
precentor  to  lead  the  singing. 

'ravers  said  by  the  priest  and 
ely,  as  distinguished  from 
1  by  the  priest  alone.  In  tho 
i  precis  were  said  daily  at 
lpline,  and  also  at  Lauds  and 
ck-days.  The  versicles  and 
wing  tho  Creed  and  Lord's 
Prayer  Book  are  a  selection 
res,  and  hence  are  sometimes 
ame. 

.union.    [Ante-Communion.] 

tion  [1  Ait. prweonisa re  «■  pr<eco- 
inee  publicly"]. — Tho  notice 
»pe,  signifying  his  approbation 
uent  of  any  person  to  a  high 


ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  notice  is  sent  to 
the  Cardinal- Protector  of  the  nation  to  which 
belongs  the  candidate  submitted  for  approval, 
and  a  Bull  of  Preconisation  isgiven  to  the  latter, 
and  also  posted  up  at  the  doors  of  the  church. 
Tho  term  is  also  used  to  denote  a  public  pro- 
clamation in  meetings  of  Convocation. 

Predestination. — A  word  used  to  denote 
the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  whereby  Ho  has 
preordained  whatever  comes  to  pass.  Tho 
Seventeenth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England 
declares  that "  predestination  to  life  is  the  over- 
lasting  purpose  of  God,"  etc.  But  this  doc- 
trine has  been  the  occasion  of  considerable 
disputes  and  controversies  among  divines.  If, 
say  they,  God  has  foreordained  some  ineto  to 
election,  the  converse  must  be  true  that  Ho 
has  foreordained  some  men  to  reprobation. 
It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  doctrine 
of  reprobation  with  our  ideas  of  the  justice 
and  goodness  of  God,  as  it  makes  God  to  be 
tho  author  of  sin,. destroys  moral  distinction, 
and  renders  all  our  efforts  useless.  This  doc- 
trine had  its  origin  in  the  attempts  to  define 
the  relations  between  the  human  and  the 
Divine  will.  It  began  with  the  discussions 
of  Pelagius  and  St.  Augustine.  Pelagius  held 
that  a  choice  of  salvation  lay  in  man's  will ; 
Augustine,  that  at  the  Fall,  man  lost  all  free- 
dom of  choice,  and  was  deprived  of  the  exer- 
cise of  his  free  will.  [Fhke-will.]  But  the 
first  advocate  of  extremo  Predestinarianism 
was  Gottschalk,  a  monk  of  the  ninth  century, 
who  was  condemned  at  a  Council  of  Mainz 
for  heresy,  and  died  during  his  imprison- 
ment at  the  Monastery  of  Hautvilliers. 
Other  Predestinarians  came  forward  from 
time  to  time  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  tho 
doctrine  reached  its  fullest  development  with 
tho  teaching  of  Calvin  [q.v.].  The  doctrine 
of  Predestination  has  been  moderated  within 
the  present  century,  and  in  very  few  cases  i8 
the  belief  in  double  Predestination  retained. 

Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book.— The 

original  preface  [1549]  was  tho  Article  now 
headed  "Concerning  the  Service  of  tho 
Church,"  and  was  almost  entirely  drawn  from 
the  reformed  Broviary  of  Cardinal  Quignon, 
published  in  1535.  The  present  ono  was  pre- 
fixed in  1661,  and  was  probably  drawn  up  by 
Bishop  Sanderson  of  Lincoln. 

Prefaces,  Pkoper. — The  special  forms 
to  precede  tho  hymn  Ter-Sanetus  in  the  Holy 
Communion.  Such  prefaces  are  found  in 
most  ancient  Liturgies,  and  have  been 
variously  styled  Preface*,  Illations,  Contesta- 
tions^ and  Prayers  of  the  Triumphal  Hymn.  In 
the  early  English  Church  there  was  probably 
ono  for  every  day  which  had  a  Collect ;  but  tho 
number  was  afterwards  reduced  to  ten,  of 
which  the  Reformers  retained  fivo,  viz. :  for 
Christmas  Day,  Ascension  Day,  Easter  Day, 
Whitsunday,  and  Trinity  Sunday.  That  for 
Ascension   Day    was   probably    written   by 
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Gregory  the  Great;  those  for  Easter  and 
Trinity  Sundays  are  from  the  Sacramentary 
of  Gelasius.;  while  those  for  Christmas  and 
Whitsunday  were  composed  in  1549. 

Prelacy. — The  office  or  dignity  of  a 
prelate  or  bishop. 

Prelate. — This  term,  which  is  now  limited 
to  the  highest  of  tho  three  orders  of  the 
ministry,  was  formerly  applied  to  all  clerics 
who  bore  rule  over  other  clerics,  or  who 
were  highly  esteemed  in  the  Church.  So 
Archbishop  Seeker  says,  "  Parish  priests  are 
Pralati ;  "  and  Latimer,  "  A  Prelate  is  that 
man,  whosoever  he  is,  that  has  a  flock  to  be 
taught  by  him." 

Premonstrants.    [Nokbert,  St.] 

Pre-8anctifLed. — In  the  Roman  Church 
it  is  customary  to  have  no  consecration  on 
Good  Friday,  a  portion  of  the  bread  conse- 
crated on  Maundy  Thursday  beiug  reserved 
for  the  following  day.  In  the  Greek  Church 
this  principle  is  extended  to  every  day  of 
Lent,  except  Saturdays,  Sundays,  the  Feast 
of  tho  Annunciation,  and  Maundy  Thursday. 
For  the  days  on  which  the  prc-aanctijUd  or 
prc-consecrated  elements  are  used,  a  special 
service,  omitting  the  Act  of  Consecration,  is 
appointed,  called  tho  Mass  of  the  Pre-sanctitied. 
The  idea  underlying  this  practice  is  that  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  being  essentially  a  feast,  is 
unsuitable  for  fast  days.  The  use  of  the 
Pre-sanctifiod  was  enjoined  by  the  Council  of 
Trullo  [a.d.  680]  on  every  day  in  Lent 
except  the  Sabbath  Day,  the  Lord  s  Day,  and 
tho  Annunciation.  Tho  Council  of  Laodicea 
had  previously  forbidden  consecration  during 
Lent,  except  upon  the  Sabbath  Day  and  the 
Lord's  Dav. 

Presbyter,   Presbyterians.  —  The 

Greek  word  presbutcros,  "senior'*  or  "elder," 
is  frequently  used  in  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  signify  a  ruler  or  gov- 
ernor— one  chosen  not  for  his  ago,  but  for  his 
merits  and  wisdom.  In  the  Christian  Church 
a  presbyter  or  elder  is  one  who  is  set  apart  to 
a  certain  office  and  authorised  to  discharge  the 
several  duties  of  that  office  and  station  in 
which  he  is  placed.  The  office  of  tho  presbyter 
consisted  in  feeding  the  flock  of  God,  and 
exhorting  and  convincing  the  gainsayers  by 
sound  doctrine,  baptising,  and  celebrating  tho 
Eucharist,  and  leading  the  public  prayers  of 
the  congregation.  Tho  body  of  Christians 
who  call  themselves  Presbyterians  hold  that 
all  the  powers  and  rights  of  tho  Christian 
ministry,  including  ordination,  are  held  and 
exercised  by  the  single  order  of  presbyters ; 
that  there  is  no  order  in  the  Church  as  estab- 
lished by  Christ  and  His  Apostles  superior  to 
that  of  presbyters :  that  all  ministers,  being 
amlwissadors  of  Christ,  are  equal  by  their  com- 
mission ;  that  prenbyter  and  bishop,  though 
different  words,  are  of  the  same  import ;  and 
that  prelacy  was  gradually  established  upon 


the  primitive  practice  of  making  thenotfe 
or  speaker  of  the  presbytery,  a  pen 
officer.  This  is  the  point  of  controrm 
tween  the  Presbyterians  and  Epueop 
They  maintain  their  position  agaiai 
Episcopalians  by  the  following  Sai] 
arguments.  They  observe,  that  the  Af 
planted  churches  by  ordaining  bishop 
deacons  in  every  city;  that  the  mn 
who  in  one  verse  are  called  bishops  i 
the  next,  perhaps,  called  pmkyUr$;  th 
nowhere  read  in  the  New  Testma 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  in  an 
church,  and  that  therefore  we  must  of  i 
sity  conclude  "  bishop  n  and  "presbyter" 
two  names  for  the  same  office.  They  tal 
passage  1  Pet.  v.  2-3,  and  say  it  it  ev 
that  the  presbyters  not  only  fed  the  to 
God,  but  governed  it  with  episcopal  po 
and  that  Peter  himself  as  a  church  offica 
nothing  more  than  a  presbvter  or  elder. 
Heb.xiii.  7-17  and  1  Thesa!  v.  12  the  hi 
are  spoken  of  as  discharging  various  o 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  ■ 
perform  for  more  than  one  congregation,: 
they  were  to  be  such  as  all  the  peopk  w 
know,  esteem ,  and  fo«,  they  could  nothaw 
diocesan  bishops,  whom  ordinarily  the  h 
redth  part  of  their  flock  never  hear  nor 
Again,  in  James  v.  14,  the  tUm  wh« 
Apostle  James  desires  the  &ick  tocallfw 
the  highest  permanent  order  of  mow 
is  evident  that  those  elders  cannot  hate 
diocesan  bishops,  otherwise  the  wk  * 
have  been  often  without  the  reach  d 
remedy  proposed  for  them.  Fro» 
xx.  17,  etc.,  where  St.  Paul  «k1»j 
Miletus  to  Ephesus  to  call  the  elders  d 
Church,  the  Presbyterians  argue  that! 
was  in  the  city  of  Ephesus  a  ptora» 
pastors  of  equal  authority  without  any  nf 
pastor  or  bishop  over  them,  for  the  Ap 
directs  his  discourse  to  them  all  in  cos* 
and  gives  them  equal  power  owr°*J 
flock.  They  argue,  therefore,  that  Ym 
in  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  *b*™Jf, 
planted,  no  other  successors  to  hhtfw 
prc*byter-bi*hop*y  or  Presbyterian  m* 
and  that  he  did  not  devolve  hi*  po"*' 
any  prelate.  Timothy,  whom  thelg 
palians  allege  to  have  been  the  fin*  *■ 
Ephesus,  was  present  when  thii  •»■ 
was  made.  [Acts  xx.  5] ;  and  had* 
their  bishop,  it  is  not  to  be  suppj* 
the  Apostle  would  have  devolved  till 
episcopal  power  upon  the  presbyteaj 
his  face ;  for  if  ever  there  were  a  a** 
than  another  for  pointing  out  thejWjJ 
supposed  bishop  to  his  diocese  *»■ 
byters'  duty  to  him,  it  would  haw  ha* 
St.  Paul  was  taking  his  final  leave* 
That  Timothy  resided  at  Ephem.* 
by  the  Apostle  invested  with  audi 
ordain  and  rebuke  presbyters,  are  W 
which  both  parties  are  agreed.  TO* 
was  his  office  in  that  city  ?     To  1 
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i rian  replies  that  his  power  was  that  of 
Hist,  2  Tim.  iv.  5,  and  not  of  a  fixed 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  they  identify 
*  of  bishop  with  that  of  presbyter,  and 

presbvterato  to  be  the  highest  pcr- 
cmce  in  the  Church,  every  faithful 

a  flock  being  successor  to  the  Apostles 
.lung  in  which  they  were  to  have  any 

.odern  Presbyterian  theory  of  Church 
«nt  dates  from  the  Reformation, 
earnestly  taught  that  all  Christians  are 
■*toGod.  Even  had  he  been  desirous  of 
mg  an  Episcopal  form  of  government, 
*e  which  the  Reformation  took  on  the 
Lt,  so  different  from  that  in  England, 
tve  prevented  him.  It  was,  however, 
~*with  that  genius  for  organisation 
»  remarkably  characterised  him,  who 
«d  the  Presbyterian  form  of  govern- 
~de  incorporated  his  ideas  with  that 
Late  control,  and  so  arranged  that  the 

of  State  in  consultation  with  the 
liould  choose  the  presbyters,  each  of 
as  to  have  his  allotted  work,  and  the 
-    of  whom   together   in   Consistory 

deal  with  all  cases  of  ecclesiastical 
a.  There  wore  ministers  who  were  to 
.Jid  teach,  and  the  elders  who  ruled 
"ch.  Both,  however,  were  recognised 
rig  spiritual  office.  Ilia  idea  was 
in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France, 

in  Scotland  [Scotland,  Church  of], 
iere  are  now  threo  main  bodies  of 
*xians,  viz.:  the  Established  Church, 
^  Church,  and  the  United  Presby- 
In  England  Presbyterianism  was 
in  1572  at  Wandsworth,  when  a 
ry  was  opened  with  its  "  Book  of 
In  the  struggles  between  the  House 
t  and  tho  House  of  Commons,  Presby- 
:*  represented  the  side  of  the  latter, 
-downfall  of  Charles  I.  was  the  signal 
."bolition  of  tho  Episcopal  Church  on 
*h,  1647.  The  famous  Westminster 
'V,  and  its  Catechism,  which  we  have 
in  its  place,  represents  the  zenith  of 
sxianism  in  England.  But  in  a  very 
*s  it  was  displaced  by  Independency 
"vmwell.  The  result  was  that  Presby- 
n  became  altogether  weakened  as  a 
n  England,  and  on  the  Restoration, 
^Episcopal  ministers,  most  of  them 
>xians,  were  ejected  from  their  livings. 

Scotland,  Presbyterianism  was  down- 

until  the  Revolution.  In  England, 
L  had  not  gained  the  affection  of  the 
xiost  of  tho  congregations,  in  reaction 
Ivinism.  became  Unitarian.  Neverthe- 
^esbyterianism  upon  the  old  Puritan 
8  been  revived  in  the  present  century 
land.  In  1836  two  Presbyteries  were 
in  union  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
re  were  added  in  1839.  On  the  Scottish 
ion,  in  1843,  the  English  Presbyteries 
this  connection,  and  joined  the  English 


congregations  of  the  "United  Church."  In 
1876  they  were  all  united  under  the  title 
of  the  "  Presbyterian  Church  of  England." 
In  tho  census  of  1881, 275  congregations  were 
returned,  of  which  seventy-five  are  in  London. 
One  of  its  noblest  works  is  the  China  Mission. 
In  Ireland,  Presbyterianism  is  the  largest 
denomination  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  where 
there  is  a  large  population  of  Scottish  blood. 
In  America  the  first  Presbytery  met  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1705.  After  many  divisions  and 
offshoots  a  reunion  was  established  in  1870, 
when  a  great  General  Assembly  met  again  at 
Philadelphia.  It  was  then  found  that  tho 
Presbyterian  Church  contained  no  less  than 
4,238  ministers,  with  446,561  members.  In 
1882  the  ministers  were  5,143,  the  Church 
members  592,128.  The  Presbyterian  Church, 
therefore,  of  the  United  States  is  at  present  a 
very  flourishing  body. 

Presbyterii  Corona  ["  the  crown,  or 

circle,  of  the  presbytery  "] . — An  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  tho  seats  of  the  presbyters  in  ancient 
churches  were  frequently  arranged  in  a  semi- 
circle, with  the  bishop's  throne  in  the  centre. 

Presbytery  [from  the  Greek  word 
presbuterion,  a  word  which  is  used  twice  in 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
for  "  sanhedrin  "  (Acts  xxii.  6,  Luke  xxii.  66)]. 
In  the  early  Christian  Church  it  signified 
the  assembly  of  all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
both  presbyters  and  deadons,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Cyprian,  PopeSiricius, 
St.  Ignatius,  etc.  The  word  is  often  used  in 
Scotland  to  designate  the  presbyter's  house. 

Presence*  Real.    [Lord's  Supper,] 

Presentation  is  the  offering  of  a  clerk 
by  the  patron  to  the  ordinary  for  institution 
into  a  benefice.  It  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  nomination,  which,  however,  signifies 
the  offering  of  a  clerk  to  the  patron  that  he 
may  be  presented.  After  presentation  the 
bishop  may,  if  the  clerk  presented  show  want 
of  learning,  or  if  he  has  been  convicted  of 
perjury  or  other  great  crime,  refuse  to  insti- 
tute him.  If  a  presentation  is  not  made  to 
the  bishop  within  six  months  after  the  living 
is  vacant,  it  lapses  to  the  bishop ;  after  another 
six  months,  to  the  archbishop,  and  from  him 
to  the  Crown. 

Presentation   of  Christ   in   tho 

Temple.    [Purification,  Feast  of.] 

Prester  John,  or  John  the  Pres- 
byter.— A  king  whom  tradition  declared  to  be 
reigning  in  the  Indies,  or  Tartary,  during  the 
twelfth  century.  It  is  now  doubted  whether 
he  really  existed,  and  the  legends  concerning 
him  are  vague  and  contradictory.  It  was 
reported  that  a  Christian  king  was  reigning 
somewhere  beyond  Persia  who  had  gained 
brilliant  victories  over  the  Mohammedans, 
and  who  was  a  priest  as  well  as  a  king.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  messengers  were  sent 
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ply  to  Burke,  Rejections  on 
ion,  for  which  he  was  made 
French  Republic.  This  so 
--citizens  that  a  mob  broke 
destroyed  all  its  contents. 
id  to  Hackney,  but  did  not 
:  very  unpopular  on  account 
He  sailed  for  America  in 
Northumberland  in  Penn- 
,  180*. 

mostly  noted  for  his  die- 
try,  etc. ;  but  he  also  wrote 
svorks,  as  The  Scripture  Doc- 
which  shows  that  the  Death 
ier  Sacrifice  nor  Satisfaction 
a  Philosophical  Unbeliever, 
containing  criticisms  of 
\.  This  led  to  his  being 
an  atheist,  to  refute  which 
ion  Relating  to  Matter  and 
e  argues  that  our  hopes  of 
rest  solely  on  the  truth  of 
elation,  and  have  no  foun- 
; :  Htslory  of  the  Early 
•  Jesus  Christ,  which  led  to 
.eon  him  and  Dr.  Horsley, 
ing  the  doctrines  of  Neces- 
and  Unitarianism. 

title  formerly  given  to  all 
the  Western  Church,  but 
d  to  those  of  the  more  im- 
hose  who  gained  the  title 
in  See  of  Rome.  The  Pri- 
corresponded  to  the  Patri- 
He  was  authorised  to  hold 
Is,  to  confirm  bishops,  and 
st  honourable  functions  in 
;is  the  consecration  of  the 
privileges  were  first  granted 
*hops  of  Thessalonica.  In 
unirics  the  title  has  become 
name,  as  the  Pope  has  re- 
granted  to  primates.     Such 

are    the    Archbishop    of 
:    liourges  and   Lyons,   of 

Italv,    and    others.     The- 
•k  is  primate   of  England, 
p  of  Canterbury  primate  of 
trchbishops  'A  Armagh  and 
'Ireland ;  and  St.  Andrew's, 

oxical  Hours.] 

?rymer. — A  manual  of 
and  elementary  religious 
Primor,  in  its  earliest  form, 
rood.  Lord's  Praver,  and 
U,  was  probably  in  use  in 
?s.  In  course  of  time 
were  added,  and  it  seems 
>  centuries,  at  least,  before 
"  The  Primer "  was  the 
uthoriscd  by  the  Church  of 
use  of  the  laity.  It  was 
h,   but    sometimes    partly 


Latin  and  partly  English.  The  following  is 
a  table  of  the  contents  of  one  of  a  date  about 
1400  :— 

Matins  and  the  Hours  of  Oar  Lady. 

Evensong  and  Compline. 

The  vii.  penitential  Psalms  [vL,  xxxii.,  xxxviii., 

1L,  cii.,  exxx.,  cxliii.]. 
The  xv.  Psalms  [Songs  of  Degrees.    Psalms  cxx. 

— exxxiv.]. 
The  Litany. 
Placebo  [the  Vespers  for  the   dead,  beginning 

Placebo  Xtominoj. 
Dirge  [the  Office  for  the  Dead,  beginning  with  the 

anthem  Dirige  in  conspecta.    tuo  viam  tneam, 

Psalm  v.  8]. 
The  Psalms  of  commendation  [Psalm  cxix.] 
Pater  Noster. 
Avt»  Maria. 
Creed. 

The  Ten  Commandments. 
The  Seven  Deadly  Sins. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  several  books 
of  devotion  were  published  under  this  title, 
but  lacking  authority.  Such  was  Mar- 
shall's Printer,  published  in  1530,  which 
omitted  the  litany,  on  account  of  the  invoca- 
tions of  saints  contained  therein.  The  Litany 
was  inserted  in  a  second  edition  [1535],  but  a 
warning  against  the  invocations  was  added. 
In  1539,  Hilsey,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, published  another,  "  at  the  command- 
ment of  the  right  honourable  Lord  Thomas 
Crumwell."  Hilsey's  Primer  contains  "the 
bidding  of  the  beads,"  on  which  our  *•  bidding 
prayer"  [See  Canon  LV.]  is  founded,  and  re- 
tains the  prayers  for  the  dead,  but  omits  most 
of  the  invocations  of  saints  from  the  Litany. 

In  1545,  Henry  VIII.  authorised  the  issue 
of  what  is  called  King  Henry* »  Primer,  "  set 
forth  by  the  King's  Majesty  and  his  clergy, 
to  be  taught,  learned,  and  read;  and  none 
other  to  be  used  throughout  all  his  dominions." 
It  contained  : — 

The  Kalendar. 

The  King  s  Highness'  Injunction. 

The  Prayer  of  Oar  Lord. 

The  Salutation  of  the  Angel. 

The  Creed  or  Articles  of  the  Faith. 

The  Ten  Commandments. 

Certain  Grace*. 

The  Canonical  Hours. 

The  seven  Psalots. 

The  Litany. 

The  Dirge. 

The  Commendations. 

The  Psalms  of  the  Passion  [xxii.,  Ixix.,  lxxxviiL, 

ii.,  and  lix.] 
The  Passion  of  Our  Lord. 
Certain  godly  prayers  for  sundry  purposes. 

This  was  several  times  reprinted  and  re- 
vised by  the  Bishops.  The  edition  of  1549 
omitted  the  remaining  invocations  of  saints 
from  the  Litany;  that  of  1551  expunged  the 
"  Hail  Alary  "  and  other  passages.  To  the 
editions  of  1552  and  1559  the  Catechism,  as 
far  ns  the  end  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  was  added. 
In  1560  a  Latin  version  of  the  Primer }  called 
the  Horarium,  was  issued. 

Princeites. — Followers  of  Henry  James 
Prince,  an  Evangelical  clergyman  \b.  1811], 
who  established  the  sect  about  1840,  declaring 


Pri 


Pro 


j  they  skill  warn  them  that,  with' 
ause  and  necessity,  they  baptist 
liluren  at  home  in  their  housea 
rout  need  ahull  compel  them 
hen    they    minister    it    in 


this 


it  them  that  ho  present  call  upon 
grace,  aud  say  the  Lord's  Prayer, 

will  suffer.  And  then  one  of 
name  tho  child,  and  dip  him  in 
>r  pour  water  upon  him,  saying 
:  '  N.,  I  baptise  thee,'  etc." 
luptism  was  regarded  with  dis- 
id  the  olorgy,  and  in  1575  a  canon 

by  Convocation,  forbidding  lay- 
ltonucddle  with  the  ministering 
pr-iv.Li, ■]>■.''  Elizabeth,  however, 
unction  this,  the  rubrics  remained 
ill  1004.  In  that  year  they  were 
h  to  exclude  any  hint  of  the  pcr- 
f  tho  rite  by  laics.  There  still 
onaideislrio  freedom  as  to  the 
In  used,  but  this  was  removed  in 

insertion  of  the  words  which  in 

rubric  follow  tho  phrase,  "  And 

gC.— An  enactment  in  the  Roman 

rilinir  "i urn-  apeciiil  benefit  against 
*t  differs  from   a  dis- 


that 


Icgalu. 


to   a    single  act.     Privileges  are 

law  when  the  duty  of  paying 
f  submitting  to  the  ordinary  is 
id  outside  the  taw  in  the  canes  of 

acts  allowable  only  in  certain 
dispensing,  absolving,  etc. 
iliam. — Tho  theory  that  in  alt 
ere  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  tho 
:  of  action,  there  is  no  sin  as  long 
•able  course  is  taken.  There  are 
sea  of  prohahiligm   in   the  works 

[lie  curly  Greek  Fathers,  but  the 
1  not  assume  any  importance  till 
Ih  century,  when  it   was  adopted 

a  Spanish  Dominican,  and  in  tho 
entury  was  held  by  many  of  the 
t  soon  divided  into  four  classes  : — 

timple,  that  is,  the  doctrine  that 
t'>  art  upon  any  probable  opinion, 
ght  its  probabibty ;  ^Equi-proba- 
:n  declares  that  an  opinion  may  be 
if  it  is  equally  probable  with 
'ruliiibilniiiam,  in  which  Only  tho 
It  opinion  may  bo  acted  upon  ;  and 
which  requires  that  the  more  in/e 
ill  be  followed,  even  if  it  be  the 
lie.  Tho  first  Jesuit  to  adopt 
.  was  Gabriel  Vasqucz.  It  was 
eloped  by  Escobar,  Coninch,  Hur- 
Icndoza,  and  Hcnriquez.  There 
nany  who  wero  hostile  to  tho  doc- 
riiilly  in  France,  tho  most  famous 
rig    the    Jansenists.      It   was   first 

at  the  Council  of  the  Sorbonna 


in  1620,  aud  it  was  afterwards  condemned  by 
several  of  the  Popes,  notably  by  Innocent 
XI.  Tn  the  last  century  probabiliorism  was 
the  more  popular  doctrine,  but  in  the  present 
century  thut  theory  has  entirely  disappeared, 
and  probubilism  is  tho  only  existent  theory. 
Tho  greatest  modern  probabilist  writer  has 
been  St.  Liouori  [q.v.J. 

Processional  Banner, — A  banner  car- 
ried in  processions  {e.g.  on  Rogation  Days). 
Usually  embroidered  with  some  sacred  emblem 

ProceMionale.— A  book  of  services  for 
jo  in  processions. 

Froceeaion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.— 
The  doctrine  of  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  important  as  distinguishing 
His  personality  from  that  of  tho  Hon,  who 
is  Begotten.  The  Council  of  Constantinople, 
in  extending  tho  Nicene  Creed  to  meet 
the  Macedonian  heresy,  assorted  it  in  our 
Lord's  own  words  from  John  xv.  26:  "I 
behove  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and 
Giver  of  Life;  »Ao  proeudeth  from  the 
Father,"  thus  expressing  the  belief  of  tho 
universal  Church.  But  though  there  was 
nover  any  doubt  in  tho  Church  as  to  the  fact, 
there  afterwards  arose  a  serious  controversy 
as  to  tho  manner  of  this  procession.  Tho 
Western  Church  generally  held  what  is  called 
tho  doctrine  of  the  Double  Procession,  viz. 
that  tho  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  tho 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  phrase  "  and  the 
Son  "  soon  found  its  way  into  copies  of  tho 
Creed.  The  addition  isfirst  heard  of  at  the 
Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  689,  at  which  was 
recited  a  latin  version  of  the  Conatantinopo- 
litan  Creed,  containing  the  words  el  Jllio. 
The  records  of  tho  Council  make  no  mention 
of  any  discussion  or  dissension  on  the  point, 
and  it  seems  that  those  present  were  ignorant 
that  any  addition  had  been  made  to  the 
original  Creed.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
this  form  of  the  Creed  was  already  widely 
current  in  the  West.  Nor  does  it  seem  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Double  Procession  was 
yet  denied  by  the  Eastern  Church,  for  wo 
find  it  asserted  without  discussion  at  the 
English  synod  of  Hatfield  [a.d.  680],  pre- 
sided over  by  Archbishop  Theodore,  who 
had  lately  come  from  Tarsus.  But  in 
the  eighth  century  we  hear  of  disputes 
on  the  subject  at  the  Council  of  Gentilly, 
where  the  envovs  of  Constantino  Copronvmus 
reproached  the  Western  Church  with  adding 
to  the  primitive  Creed,  and  again  at  the  Council 
of  Friuli,  A.Ti.  796,  where  the  "Filioquo" 
clause  was  defended  as  being  an  explanation, 
not  an  addition.  About  this  time  Charlemagne 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Pope 
Hadrian,  remonstrating  with  him  fora 


' '  The  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father 
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by  tho  Son,"  and  protesting  against  the  state- 
ment "  that  fhe  Holy  Ghost  procoedoth  not 
from  tho  Father  and  the  Son,  according  to 
the  Faith  of  the  Nicene  Symbol,  but  from  the 
Father  by  the  Son." 

The  Pope,  in  his  answer,  defended  himself 
by  quoting  the  Fathers,  but,  strange  to  say, 
does  not  deny  that  the  words  "  and  tho  Son  " 
are  in  the  primitive  Nicene  Creed  appealed  to 
by  Charlemagne.  Tho  controversy  had  now 
assumed  serious  proportions,  and  in  809  a 
Council  was  convened  by  Charlemagne  at  Aix 
for  its  consideration.  A  complaint  was  here 
received  that  a  certain  monk  of  St.  Saba's, 
named  John,  hud  attacked  some  Latin  monks 
of  Mount  Olivet  on  account  of  this  doctrine, 
and  had  even  attempted  to  expel  them  forcibly 
from  the  place.  Tho  Council  condemned 
John's  action,  and  approved  the  Filioque 
clause.  A  report  of  the  proceedings  was  for- 
warded to  Pope  Leo,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  confirm  the  decision ;  but  he,  while 
agreeing  with  the  doctrine,  condemned  its 
insertion  into  the  Creed  as  unauthorised,  and 
caused  two  silver  tablets  to  be  set  up  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  engraved  with  the 
original  form  of  the  Creed  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
addition  was  received  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  well  as  by  the  other 
Western  Churches.  Tho  disputes  on  this 
subject  between  tho  Churches  of  tho  East  and 
West  seem  now  to  have  ceased  for  a  time,  but 
they  were  revived  at  a  later  poriod ;  and 
these,  increased  by  the  mutual  jealousy  of  tho 
bishops  of  Home  and  Constantinople,  led  in 
1 054  to  tho  schism  between  tho  two  branches 
of  the  Church  which  continues  to  this  day. 

Processions. — Ecclesiastical  processions 
are  of  early  origin  in  the  Church,  being  heard 
of  as  early  as  the  time  of  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus   [a. i).    254].     They    were    introduced 
into  Constantinople  by  Chrysostom  f a.d.  398]. 
The  Church  historian,  Socrates,  relates  that 
the    Arian8,    being    forbidden    to    use    any 
churches   in  the   citv,    wore    accustomed   to 
assemble  about  the   porches,   and  march  to 
their  meeting-houses  without  the  walls,  sing- 
ing   anthems    on    tho   way.     To  counteract 
their  influence,  Chrysostom  established  pro- 
cessions of  tho  orthodox,  in  which  clergy  and 
people  perambulated  tho  city  singing  hymns, 
and  carrying  large  silver  crosses  and  lighted 
wax  tapers.     I3y  the  fifth  century,  processions 
had  come  into  general  use  in  the  Church.     In 
467,  Mamertus,   Bishop   of   Vienne,   on    the 
occasion  of  a  grent  earthquake,  instituted  pro- 
cessions to  be  held  annually  in  Ascension  week, 
for  the  purpose  of  imploring  God's  grace  and 
protection.     The  observance  of  these  Jtoyation 
days  became  general.     In  England  they  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Ganqd<rgas  ("procession 
days"),  and  the  perambulations  of  parishes 
then  performed  still  survive  in  the  custom  of 
"beating  the  bounds."    The  joyful  hymns  J 


and  anthems,  first  sung  in  process**' 
early  replaced  by  solemn  Litaniet^ 
worthy  amongst  these  is  the  liter  4 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  or  the  Great 
St.   Mark's  Day,  which  provides  S* 
processions  setting  out  from  different 
places  and  meeting  at  a  central  ebon 
solemn  service.     It  was  from  this  LitJ 
the  anthem,  chanted  by  Augustine 
monks  on  entering  Canterbury,  was 
According  to  Scriptural  and  ancient 
the  procession  was  a  distinct  service  i 
and  not,  as  now,  a  mere  adjunct  to  son 
service. 

Procopins. — Successor  to  Ziska  a 

of  the  Hussites.      Procopius   was  1 

noble  though  poor  family.     He  had  i 

influential  friends,   however,  throng] 

means  he  received  a  good  education,  i 

able  to  travel  in  foreign  countries.  He 

the  Church ;  but  on  the  outbrvak  of  the 

between  his  country,  Bohemia,  and  Gi 

he  threw   himself  heart  and  soul  i 

struggle,  and  took  command  under  Zi 

leader  of  the  Hussites.     After  the  d 

Ziska,  their  opponents  planned  t  i 

attack,  thinking  that  as  the  Hussites 

their  leader  they  would  be  easily  ca 

They  found  out  their  mistake,  how< 

the  field  of  Aussig  [June  15th,  1426 

Procopius,  with  a  small  army,  utterly « 

the  Germans.     After  this  buttle  the  1 

were  joined  by  many  of  their  Roman  < 

countrymen,   and  with  their  aid  Pi 

defeated  an    armv  led  bv  those  Ek 

the  Empire  who  had  taken  up  the  c 

consequence  of  a  crusade   preached 

the  Beformers  of  Bohemia  by  Tope  Jl 

the  year  1427.     In  1429  Procopius  a 

gether  a  Diet  at  Prague  to  ask  pa 

to  go  to  Vienna  and  plead  before  the  I 

personally  the  wrongs  under  which  U> 

mians  were  suffering.     He  demanded  c 

mund  the  frc-e  preaching  of  the  Gesp 

munion  in  both  kinds,  and  an  arrangww 

regard  to  ecclesiastical  property.    H»; 

was  ineffectual,  and  the  same  vearhe  I 

into  Germanv  at  the  head  of  hO.OOOni 

returned  home  victorious.     By  this  t 

terror  of  their  arms  had  spread  thw 

Europe,  and  Pope  EugeniusIV.  was  pi 

upon  in  1 439  to  preach  another  crust 

to  offer  all  sorts  of  indulgences  and 

from  penances  to  all  who  should  take 

the  expedition,  and  the  result  was  an  a 

1 30,000  men.     There  is  no  douU  that  £ 

army    under    Procopius     would   bar 

crushed  by  such  overwhelming  nombi 

it   not   been   that,  when  the  annieJ 

Beisenberg  on  Aug.  14th,  1431,  a  wdl 

most  unaccountable  panic  seized  the  s 

army,  who  to  a  man  turned  and  fled 

striking  a  blow.     But  this  marvellontai 

was   not  destined  to  last  long.    A-^ 

broke  out  between  two  sects  d  the 


Pro  (  » 

Bsulted  id  civil  war,  and  in 
ight  at  Lipan  in  1134,  Fro- 
,  Without  him  the  army 
ad,  and  with  him  to  a  great 
argy  and  vitality  which  had 
us  in  such  good  stead. 
».— Thia  was  the  name  in 
or  banquuts  which  at  elated 
led  by  the  vassals  for  their 
tho  incumbents  of  parishes 


nd  archdea 


X  the  ti 


terwards  1 

oney  instead,  and  under  the 

itions  "  they  are  still  asked 

i  heretic  of  the  second  oen- 
1  the  sect  of  Prodicians,  and 
uilur  to   those  of  the  Anti- 

They  declared  that,  being 
,  they  were  exempt  from 
r ;  for  the  same  reason  they 
a  Sabbath,  nor  submit  tbem- 
mal  ordinances  of  religion, 
be  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster. 
,.— A  committee  of  cardinals 
me  established  by  Gregory 
lie  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 
nder  the  presidency  of  the 

with  such  matters  as  the 
)rt  of  missionaries,  the  pub- 
u9  books,  and  the  assistance 
;s  full   title  is  Colltgium  dt 

i  of  the  Gospel,  Socinr 
ty  was  founded  by  Arch- 
i  1701,  tho  objects  being  to 
rants  and  colonists  from  our 
ngelise  the  heathen.  When 
Ml  there  were  probably  not 
l  of  the  Church  of  England 
while  now  in  the  countries 
-iety   labours  there  are  147 

7,000  clergy,  and  about 
rs  of  the  communion.  The 
ft  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
lishops  of  England,  Ireland, 
.iscopal  Church,  as  well  as 
missionary  bishops  in  com- 

Enj;lish  Church,  are  vice- 
*S.i  tho  receipts  amounted  to 
d..    and    the    payments    to 

ISOns. — Special  lessons  to 
n  holy  days,  instead  of  those 
Lectionary  for  the  day  of  the 

face*.      [PllKKACBS.] 

Lima. — Special  psalms  ap- 
ln  holy  days,  instead  of  the 
'or  the  day  of  the  month. 
ad  for  Christ  ma*  Day,  Ash 
1  Friday,  Easter  Day,  Ascen- 
hiUunday. 


and  phatif, 
jpeech*""]. — J*he  prefix  pro  has  the  three- 
fold meaning  of  "  beforehand,"  "  in  public," 
"  in  behalf  of,"  But  in  its  original  meaning 
the  second  and  third  are  the  most  im- 
portant, and  the  word  "prophet"  expresses 
tho  same  idea  as  the  Hebrew  naii,  *  forth- 
teller,"  rather  than  "  foreteller,"  and  in  a 
yet  deeper  sense  expounder  and  interpreter 
of  the  Divine  Mind  and  Will.  This  is 
the  ancient  and  Biblical  meaning  of  the 
term,  which  includes  all  who  are  called 
prophets  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
There  is  no  direct  mention  of  a  prophet  in 
the  early  Patriarchal  age.  The  name  is, 
indeed,  given  to  Abraham,  hut  he  uttera  no 
prophecies,  and  the  predictions  and  prophecies 
which  are  made  to  him  are  never  so  called  in 
tho  liible.  But  Moses  receives  the  name  con- 
tinually, and  in  the  well-known  passage  in 
Deut.  iviii,  16-18  he  is  made  the  type  of  the 

Ctoet  of  the  prophet*.  With  the  death  of 
as  the  gift  seems  to  have  fallen  into  abey- 
ance. Joshua  was  highly  indignant  when  he 
heard  of  Eldad  and  Medad  prophesying  in 
the  camp.  In  the  period  of  the  Judges  the 
only  prophecy  is  that  of  Deborah.  At  the 
close  of  that  period  the  office  of  Prophet  be- 
comes fixed  and  established.  Samuel  is  the 
true  founder  of  the  Prophet  order.     The  ex- 

C lions  in  the  New  Testament,  "  until 
uel,  the  prophet,"  "  Samuel  and  toe 
prophets,"  exactly  express  his  position.  In  his 
time  we  first  read  of  the  "companies  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets,"  called,  in  modern  phrase- 
ology, the  '•  schools  of  the  prophets."  Under 
the  shadow  of  his  name  they  dwelt  as  within 
a  charmed  circle.  Their  influence  extended 
with  a  glow  of  inspiration  over  their  lawless 
age  of  change  and  confusion.  The  two  most 
remarkable  of  the  succeeding  age  were 
Nathan  and  David.  At  the  close  of  Solo- 
mon's reign  the  prophetic  order  became  a 
ruling  power  in  the  State.  Ahijah  was  the 
medium  of  transferring  the  crown  of  toe 
kingdom  of  Israel  to  Jeroboam.  From  hence- 
forth for  two  centuries,  though  glimpses  of 
them  appear  from  time  to  time  in  Judah,  the 
prophets  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  Israel. 
The  great  prophetic  centres  were  all  within 
the  northern  kingdom:  —  Bethel,  Oilgal, 
Carmel,  Jericho,  Bamah.  The  propheta  of 
this  period  are  essentially  prophets  of  action. 
They  are  remarkable  not  for  what  they  mid 
but  for  what  they  did,  not  because  they  created 
but  because  they  destroyed.  Of  thia  class 
Elijah  is  the  great  representative.  He  at- 
tained a  place  equal  to  those  of  Moses  and 
Samuel  in  the  annals  of  his  country.  He 
threw  a  new  halo  around  the  whole  order. 
He  prepared  the  way  for  the  succession  of 
prophets  who  coma  before  us  within  tie  next 
hundred  years.  He  was  the  one  who  lingered 
longest  in  the  affections  and  the  expectations 
of  his  countrymen.  Othera  who  bore  a  more 
,  or  leas  prominent  part  in  Qua  neruA  ^«sm 
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Iddo,   Jehu,    Obadiah,  and,   chiefest  of  all, 
Elijah's  immediate  successor,  Elisha. 

The  next  period  is  that  of  written  prophe- 
cies, represented  by  Amos,  Hosea,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  learned  critics,  the  unknown 
prophet  whose  writings  are  contained  in 
Zechariah  ix.-xi.,  xiii.  7-9.  These  are  the 
prophets  of  the  northern  kingdom;  while 
in  the  southern  kingdom  we  have 
Isaiah  i.  -  xxxix.,  Micah,  Joel,  Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk,  Jeremiah,  Obadiah,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  samo  critics  we  have 
before  referred  to,  the  unknown  prophet 
who  has,  like  the  one  just  mentioned, 
been  incorporated  in  the  works  of  Zechariah, 
and  whose  writings  are  contained  in 
chapters  xii.,  xiii.  1-6,  and  xiv.  There  are 
also  two  prophets  especially  connected  with 
the  Captivity — Ezekiel  and  the  evangelical 
prophet  called  by  the  greatest  German 
Hebraists,  followed  by  Dean  Stanley  and 
others,  the  "  Second  Isaiah  "  or  "  the  Great 
Unknown,"  whose  writings  are  joined  on  to 
those  of  his  great  predecessor  and  namesake 
in  chapters  xl.-lxvi.  In  the  period  following 
the  Captivity  are  Haggai,  Zechariah,  the  un- 
known messenger  called  Malachi,  and,  if  we 
accept  tho  late  date  assigned  by  some  of  the 
modern  critics,  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The 
only  prophet  whose  date  cannot  be  fixed 
with  any  certainty  is  Jonah.  An  early 
Jewish  tradition  makes  him  the  son  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath.  Others  place  him  in 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  ;  while  many 
eminent  critics  think  the  book  was  not  put 
together  in  its  present  form  till  long  after  the 
Captivity.  It  does  not  profess  to  have  been 
written  by  Jonah,  nor  does  it  deal  with  the 
history  of  "  the  chosen  people." 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  order ; 
we  proceed  to  consider  its  leading  character- 
istics as  an  institution,  and  the  character  of 
the  prophetic  teaching. 

We  have  said  that  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word  the  prophets  were  the  messengers 
and  expounders  of  the  Divine  Will.  They 
were  usually  called  to  their  office  through 
visions,  such  as  those  of  the  Burning  Bush  to 
Moses,  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  Isaiah,  of  the 
Wheels  to  Ezekiel.  But  their  ordinary  teach- 
ing was  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
their  own  thoughts,  coloured  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  lived,  and  illustrated  by 
the  images  of  their  e very-day  life.  They 
were  drawn  from  all  classes  of  the  community, 
from  every  station  of  life.  David  the  king, 
Amos  the  herdsman,  are  instances  to  show 
the  freedom  of  the  order  from  any  given 
circle  of  society.  They  were  historians  and 
biographers,  though  most  of  their  work  in 
this  department  is  lost.  The  lives  of  David  by 
Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan ;  the  lives  of  Jero- 
boam and  Rehoboam  by  Iddo  and  Shemaiah ; 
the  acts  of  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah  by  Isaiah — 
unless  we  conceive  Isaiah  xxxvi.-xxxix.  to 
form  a  part  of  the  latter  work— have   all 


perished.  It  is,  however,  certain  thatfc 
ever  composite  their  parts  may  be,  the  B< 
of  Samuel  and  Kings  were  the  work  of  ox 
more  of  the  prophets.  Another  impoi 
feature  is  to  be  found  in  their  relation  to 
State.  They  were  statesmen ;  they  idol 
themselves  with  their  country  more  this 
other  class;  they  laboured  to  maintah 
national  unity.  In  this  position,  somet 
in  opposition  to,  sometimes  in  agree 
with,  the  sovereign  of  the  time,  they  i 
tained  the  true  religion.  They  dwelt 
undeviating  emphasis  on  the  great  tnd 
the  unity  and  the  spirituality  of  the  1 
on  the  supreme  importance  of  charity,  jn 
goodness,  and  purity  ;  and  on  the  aselei 
of  the  Ritual,  apart  from  the  Moral,  Law. 
were  constant,  vigilant  watchmen  after  t 
kind  of  abuse  and  crime,  and  the  fid 
they  lived  constantly  in  the  presence  d 
gave  them  the  courage  to  say  and  do 
was  right  and  to  be  indifferent  to  b 
praise  and  blame.  Another  reason  of 
independence  was  their  constant  lot 
forward  to  the  future.  As  we  have  at 
said,  the  use  of  the  word  which  confiaef 
work  to  mere  prediction  is  not  in  acoor 
with  fact.  The  cases  of  prediction  of  m 
details  fade  away  when  submitted  to  n 
examination,  so  that  some  critics  han 
hesitated  to  assert,  when  a  jasmgs 
Prophet  coincides  with  historical  nam 
that  this  clearly  indicates  that  the  ftct 
first.  This,  however,  is  certainly  an  eng 
tion,  and  though  we  may  grant  that 
prophets  of  Christianity  who  come  befa 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  more  ded 
of  the  Divine  Will  than  predictors  of 
future,  prediction  is  certainly  a  part  of  I 
function  [e.g.  Acts  xi.  28;  m.  11]. 
rationalising  school  of  German  dirinei  1 
on  this  ground  maintained  that  the  Boi 
Daniel  was  not  written  until  the  thi 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  is,  in  feci,  ■ 
history  written  in  the  form  of  prophecy, 
view  is  accepted  by  Dean  Stanley  in  hk  a 
Church.  It  was  earnestly  controverted  ■ 
Pusey,  who  wrote  a  very  learned  tresis 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  comm 
accepted  date  of  Daniel  is  correct,  thd 
book  was  written  during  the  Csga 
and  is,  in  truth,  prophetic  and  not 
tive.  Yet  it  may  be  fairly 
there  has  been  no  diminution  in 
ence  with  which,  even  by  the 
handling"  critics,  the  Hebrew  Prop^c 
regarded.  Their  greatness  is  reoo^s^ 
these  critics  as  consisting  not  in  tb*  ~ 
foretelling  of  future  events,  but  in  ' 
erring  vision,  their  profound  and 
insight,  the  unflinching  boldness 
force  with  which  they  said  that  ^^ 
unrighteous  kingdoms  of  the  het^^ 
not  stand,  the  intense  fervour  with  _^ 
asserted  that  the  worlds  salvati*, 
recourse    to  the  God  of  IsraeL 


^ 
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bearing  in  mind  that  the  prophecies 
sided — a  side  towards  their  nation 
story  at  the  moment,  and  a  side 
e  future  of  all  mankind — and  that 
ie  historical  and  literary  substruc- 
il  religious  significance  of  the  Bible 
build  itself  up  in  our  minds,  that 
done  be  able  fully  to  understand 

kable  illustration  will  be  found  in 
t  prophecy  of  the  child  whose  name 
railed  **  Immanuel "   [Is.  vii.    14]. 

was  to  be  a  sign  to  Ahaz  that  the 
y  of  Rezin  and  Pekah  should  come 
It  would  certainly  seem  clear, 
that  the  prophecy  had  a  fulfilment 
bet's  own  time.  But  the  Evangelist 
ie  perfect  fulfilment  was  found  in 
it  He  is  the  very  "  God  with  us." 
t  one  example.    Such  passages  as 

Zech.  xi.  12,  13 ;  Hosea  xi.  1,  and 
e  of  others,  will  occur  to  the  reader, 
>ne  class  of  interpreters  refuse  to 
ference  to  our  Lord,  while  the 
n  the  other  side  interpret  of  Him 

it  method  of  regarding  the  contro- 
s  to  be  to  guard,  on  the  one  hand, 
lere    fanciful    speculations,  which 

edification,  but  to  profitless  ingen- 
n  the  other,  to  weigh  well  the  whole 
i  prophetic  writings.  ' '  The  mind, ' ' 
Mr.  Muitland, "  is  irresistibly  led  on 
[the  circumstances  and  times  of  the 
•  search  for  some  wider,  completer 
Each  lesser  application  may  poss- 
c  as  fai  as  it  goes ;  each  may,  for 
jan  tell,  have  in  time  adorned,  and 
:e  in,  the  texture  of  the  marvellous 
tut  surely  the  whole  soars  to  a 
■e,  and  demands  grander  events  for 
d  final  signification.  In  a  word, 
ort  of  the  great  Messianic  expecta- 

at  all  adequate  to  satisfy  it ;  and 
weaves  together  the  brighter  and 
tombre  elements,  the  rejection  and 
rith  the  exaltation  and  the  glory, 
irecision  and  a  fulness  that  could 
ive  been  surpassed  if,  instead  of 
lysterious  foreshadowing,  it  had 
ctual  history  of  the  'cross  and 
ie  precious  death  and  burial,  the 
?surrection  and  ascension,'  attri- 
hristians  to  the  Redeemer  in  whom 
e." 
»lost  and  the  most  striking  explana- 

whole  body  of  Messianic  predic-' 
lat  they  are  typical  rather  than 
t  God  so  ordered  the  course  of 
d  the  formation  of  individual 
as   to  lead  men's  expectations  by 

steps  to  the  golden  age  of  the 

the  manifestation  of  the  most 
taracter,  the  most  extraordinary 
greatest  Name  that  has  ever  crossed 
t'  history.     When  in  the  Prophets 


we  are  carried  along  with  their  burning 
words,  we  are  admitted  not  by  any  fanciful 
straining  of  words,  or  by  any  doubtful 
application  of  minute  predictions,  but  by 
the  likeness  of  spirit  with  spirit,  to  their 
highest  and  most  universal  application.  We 
gradually  learn  that  the  most  natural  meaning 
is  also  the  most  supernatural ;  that  while  not 
excluding  a  really  predictive  element,  it  is 
largely  through  the  likeness  of  situation  and 
feeling,  that  the  connection  of  the  words  of 
the  original  author  with  Christ  and  with  the 
Christian  Church  is  to  be  explained.  The 
Prophets  are  especially  prophetic  of  Christ, 
because  they  treat  of  those  truths  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  which  He  was  the  Great 
Revealer  and  Illuminator;  because  more 
than  any  other  characters  of  the  Sacred 
History  they  share  in  the  Divine  views 
respecting  life  and  death,  righteousness  and 
sin,  success  and  failure,  which  were  most 
fully  exemplified  in  Him ;  because  they  gave 
utterance  to  the  noblest  hopes  and  aspirations 
that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive,  and  which  find  their  first  and  only 
entire  fulfilment  in  the  life  and  death,  in  the 
teaching  and  the  revelation  of  the  Divinest 
and  Greatest  of  the  Prophets. 

Frophesyings. — A  name  given  to  meet- 
ings in  tne  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  object  of  which  was  instruction  and 
increase  of  spiritual  life  by  means  beyond 
those  provided  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church. 
They  were  gatherings,  sometimes  of  clergy, 
sometimes  of  both  clergy  and  laity.  A  moderator 
presided,  and  each  clergyman  present  delivered 
his  views  on  some  subject  settled  beforehand. 
They  are  first  mentioned  as  taking  place  at 
Northampton  in  1571,  and  became  extremely 
popular.  But  there  was  obviously  a  danger 
of  irregularity.  The  clergy  were  tempted  to 
frame  their  discourses  in  such  manner  as  to 
win  popularity  by  nattering  the  prejudices  of 
their  lay  brethren,  and  to  become  congrega- 
tionalists  rather  than  men  controlled  by  their 
bishops.  Before  long  Archbishop  Parker  took 
alarm  at  them,  and  when  they  reached 
Norwich,  the  head-quarters  in  those  days  of 
Nonconformity,  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  com- 
manding him  to  stop  them.  Some  lay  Privy 
Councillors  wrote  a  counter-letter  begging  the 
Bishop  to  hold  his  ground ;  but  Parker  repeated 
his  command,  and  they  were  stopped.  Arch- 
bishop Grindal,  believing  that  the  Church  was 
greatly  lacking  in  efficient  preachers,  en- 
couraged the  prophesyings.  Queen  Elizabeth 
severely  rebuked  him,  and  commanded  him 
to  see  that  they  were  everywhere  stopped. 
The  Archbishop  replied  that  they  did  much 
good,  and  that  he  would  not  suppress  them. 
"  I  would  rather  offend  your  earthly  majesty 
than  the  heavenly  majesty  of  God."  And  he 
followed  this  by  reminding  the  Queen  that 
there  was  a  judgment  to  come  at  which  she 
must  herself  appear.  She  immediately  convened 


Pro 


a  meeting  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
proponed  that  Grindal  should  bo  deprived. 
With  some  difficulty  the  courtiers  persuaded 
her  to  a  milder  course ;  the  Archbishop  was 
suspended,  and  confined  to  his  house.  Then 
the  Queen  sent  a  letter  to  all  the  bishops 
charging  them  to  allow  "  no  other  service  in 
the  churches  except  that  appointed  by  law, 
nor  any  to  take  part  in  public  services  except 
persons  duly  licensed."  If  any  disregarded 
this  command  they  were  to  be  imprisoned. 
Hoe!  of  the  bishops  obeyed.  But  Grindal's 
firmness — for  he  refused  to  apologise  to  the 
Queen,  and  remained  for  some  years  under 
her  displeasure— had  a  great  effect 


malting  regulations  for  their  better  manage- 
ment, chiefly  in  the  direction  of  limiting  them 
to  the  clergy.  Jeremy  Taylor  wrote  in  their 
favour  bis  treatise  on  The  Liberty  of  Fro. 
phetying. 

PrOMjlytwi.— Converts  to  some  religion, 
or  religious  sect,  but  especially  to  Judaism. 
Among  the  Jews  they  were  of  two  classes : 
the  Erst  were  called  "  proselytes  of  the  gate," 
and  were  allowed  to  live  among  the  Jews 
and  enjoy  the  same  protection,  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  should  observe  the  moral 
laws  given  to  Noah ;  the  second  were  the 
"  proselytes  of  justice,"  who  received  circum- 
cision, bound  themselves  to  keep  the  whole 
law  of  Moses,  and  became  thenceforward 
"  sons  of  Israel,"  holding  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  belonging  to  the  Jewish  race. 
Slaves  born  in  the  service  of  a  Jew  were 
circumcised,  but  this  only  bound  them  to 
slavery  during  their  master's  pleasnrs,  and 
they  were  not  regarded  as  "true  Israelites." 
But  if  the  master  set  him  free,  the  slave  was 
baptised  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses ; 
and,  if  he  refused  to  undergo  this  ceremony,  he 
was  sold  again  within  twelve  months.  A 
proselyte  who  was  not  the  eon  of  a  Jewess 
was  not  allowed  to  be  a  member  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  or  to  hold  any  other  public  office. 

Protestant  Confession!.— These  are 
Creeds,  or  Confessions  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by 
the  Reformed  Church.     The  chief  are  :— 

[1]  Confiiiion  of  Augiburg.~A  document 
drawn  up  by  Melanchthon  with  the  approval 
of  Luther,  which  was  read  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg,  Jane  26th,  1630,  and  was  signed 
by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and 
many  others.  It  caused  a  deep  impression, 
even  on  the  Romanists.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first,  which  contained  twenty- 
one  articloa,  stated  the  various  points  of  belief 
held  by  the  Reformers,  and  the  second  enu- 
merated the  seven  principal  abuses  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  upon  which  Luther  founded 
the  necessity  for  leaving  it,  vis. :— Communion 
in  one  bind,  celibacy  of  priests,  private  masses, 
cOnftafiOpM,  th»  aitmi— i»m  of  tradition ,  monastic 


LBns,  prepared 
Sept.  3rd.  The  majoi 
the  Reformers  had  been  era 
were  commanded  to  conforn 
views,  which  they  refused  to 
Melanchthon  had  prepared  a 
[2]  Apology  of  the  Any 
which  was  presented  to  the 
but  refused.  He  re-wrote  it, 
together  with  a  German  tnu 
Jonas,  at  Wittenberg,  April, 
times  as  large  as  the  Conies 
superior  in  point  of  style  a 
chief  value  is  as  a  comment 
burg  Confession. 

[3]  Gmfiui**  ofBatlt,  lot 
lampadius  in  a  speech  at  thi 
in  1631,  but  elaborated  b; 
promulgated  Jan.  21st,  16 
concerning  the  Sacrament  of 
and  takes  a  position  betwee 
Zwingli  and  Luther. 

[*]  The  Firol  Bdretie  Con, 
known  as  the  Second  Con 
drawn  up  by  delegates 
cantons  at  Baale  ™ 
made  to  draw  up  a  ronfessi 
adopted  both  by  the  Luthera 
and  both  agreed  to  the  G  era 
Leo  JudKj.  The  Reformer! 
Latin  version ;  but  after  it 
by  Myconiua  and  Grynseus, 
'Latin  were  formally  adopt*. 
[Feb.  26th,  1636]. 

[6]  <?«./«.;«■  of  JTurte, 
Melanchthon's  Confession,  * 
Swiss  and  Wurtomburg  divi 

[6]  The  Forty-nine  Artit 
drawn  up  by  Cranroer  and 
and  adopted  the  next  year, 
reduced  to  Thirty-nine  undei 
and  have  ever  since  been 
Church   of   England.      [A 

[7J  Omfeaion  of  From*. 
Huguenots  at  Pans  in  166! 
Their   ecclesiastical    constit 


i   1536. 


ibining  indep 
tions  and  a  united  general  C 

[6]  The  Firtt  fonftitiem 
consummated  by  the  Scottii 
August  24th,  1 660.  It  com 
German  Confessions,  but  « 
any  of  them.  It  is  much  an 
lure  than  the  Swiss  Confess 

[8]  The  Srlgie  Confettim 
French  by  Guide  de  Bus 
SaraviB  in  1661.  It  was  n 
Junius  of  Bourgea,  a  stnden 
was  sent  to  Geneva  and  of 
approval.  It  was  formally 
wnrp  in  1666,  and  transit 
German,  and  Latin.  It  is  si 
symbol  of  faith  in  the  Rsfn 
liolland  and  Belgium,  and 
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of  America.   It  contains  thirty - 

and  is  very  similar  to  the 

but   is    less    elaborate, 

fc^he  doctrines  of  tho  Trinity,  the 

-txe  Incarnation,  etc.     It  is  con- 

-fche  best  Calvinistic  Confession, 

*      Westminster. 

~~  ^rond  Helvetic  Confession  was  the 
ger,  who  made  the  first  sketch 
vised  it  in  1564.    In  1566  the 
e,  Friedrich  III.,  had  seceded 
^ran  and  joined  the  Reformed 
taring  that  ho  should  be  out- 
<1  to  Bullinger  to  write  a  Con- 
should  prove  that  the  Reformed 
differ  from    the  Apostolical 
nger   sent   this    Confession, 
eived    favourably   all    over 
lie  former  one  of  1536  being 
short.    It  also  was  adopted  in 
■id,  etc.,  and  became  the  creed 

Church  of  Bohemia. 

hemian  Confusion. — A  Council 

udonia  in  Poland  in  1570,  at 

t~m.  «mian  Brethren,  the  Lutherans, 

formed  themselves   into  a 

■^■^■pon  certain  conditions,  which 

"^*A  published  in  a  Confession  of 

*ion   of  Ireland,  drawn   up  by 

ssher  in  1615.     It  contains  104 

ling  the  nine  Calvinistic  Lam- 

[q.v.] 

**-8t  Baptist  Confession,  drawn  up 

V»^*^-t  which  is  used  at  present  in 

"^^,  with  a  few  exceptions,  adapted 

^•^owing. 

^^rninster     Confession,    which    was 
>ec  4th,    1646.     [Wbstminstbk 


<hni 


nfession  of  the  Welsh  Methodists, 
*:     1823,  which  also  is  based  on  the 
j^^r  Confession. 

'^    Confession  of  the  Congregationalists 

2^5*m*«,  which  was  adopted  at  the 

^^Onal  Union  of  England  and  Wales 


\. — A  name  first  taken  in  Ger- 

r^hoBe  followers  of  Luther  who  pro- 
^^itist  the  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Spires 

signed  by  Charles  V.  and  other  Roman 
?  princes.  This  decree  entirely  re- 
^at  of  the  former  Diet  of  Spires 
^>y  which  several  reforms,  including 
^^"riage  of  the  clergy,  communion  in 
**ndg,  the  use  of  the  vernacular,  were 
«nd  by  which  several  abuses  were 
^d.  The  Protest  was  signed  by  the 
*  John  of  Saxony,  the  Margrave 
1     of     Brandenburg,    the     Landgrave 

T)f  Hesse,  and  others.  The  name  of 
**1anta  "  was  given  also  to  the  Calvinists, 

*iow  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the 
*cd  Churches,  though  it  has  never  been 
ly  adopted  by  the  Church  of  England. 


Frotevangelion. — The  name  of  a  book 
attributed  to  St.  James,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  containing  an  account  of  the  birth 
of  the  Virgin  and  that  of  Christ.  A 
copy  of  the  book  in  Greek  was  brought  by 
Postelus  from  the  East,  and  by  him  translated 
into  Latin.  The  fables  with  which  it  is  filled 
testify  against  its  genuineness. 

Frothesifi. — Aside-table  in  a  church  near 
the  altar,  on  which  the  elements  are  to  be 
placed  before  they  are  laid  on  the  altar.  This 
table,  called  in  tho  East  "  Prothesis,"  and  in 
the  West  "Credence  Table,"  has  been  in 
almost  universal  use  from  the  earliest 
Christian  times.  Though  there  is  no  actual 
mention  of  the  prothesis  in  the  Communion 
Office,  yet  there  is  a  distinct  allusion  to  it,  as, 
immediately  before  the  prayer  for  Christ's 
Church  militant,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
priest  to  "  then  place  upon  the  table  so  much 
bread  and  wine  as  he  shall  think  sufficient." 
Up  to  this  point,  then,  the  bread  and  wine 
must  be  in  some  convenient  place  near  at 
hand,  and  this  can  only  be  on  the  Prothesis 
or  Credence  Table. 

Protonotary- — This  title  seems  to  have 
been  first  used  at  Constantinople  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  to  have  designated  the  chief  of 
the  notaries  [from  protos,  ' '  first "  ].  After  a.d. 
800  the  title  was  introduced  into  the  West,  and 
now  designates  any  of  the  College  of  Protono- 
taries  Apostolic.  Bishop  Clement  of  Rome  is 
supposed,  in  the  first  century,  to  have  appointed 
a  notary  for  each  of  tho  seven  wards  of  the  city, 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  sufferings  of  martyrs, 
etc.  When  it  became  necessary  to  appoint 
others,  the  seven  original  notaries  were  called 
"  protonotarii  Apostolici."  Sixtus  V.  after- 
wards increased  the  number  to  twelve.  In  the 
Papal  chapel  they  sit  in  the  second  tier,  but  in 
the  consistories  they  sit  with  the  Pope.  Their 
duties  are  to  register  the  Pontifical  acts,  to 
make  and  keep  the  official  records  of  beatifi- 
cations, etc. 

Providence. — The  superintending  care 
which  God  exercises  over  creation.  The 
arguments  for  the  providence  of  God  are 
generally  drawn  from  the  light  of  nature ;  the 
being  of  a  God ;  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
the  wonderful  disposing  and  controlling  of 
the  affairs  and  actions  of  men ;  the  various 
blessings  enjoyed  by  God's  creatures;  the 
awful  judgments  that  have  been  inflicted,  and 
the  wonderful  preservation  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Church  throughout  every  age,  not- 
withstanding the  attempts  of  earth  and  hell 
against  them.  Some  have  denied  that  the 
providence  of  God  reaches  beyond  a  general 
superintendence  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
say  that  He  never  interposes  in  the  particular 
concerns  of  individuals.  This  would  be  to 
render  His  government  imperfect,  and  would 
leave  no  ground  for  reposing  any  trust  under 
its  protection,  for  then  the  majority  of  human 


affairs  would  be  fortuitous,  without  any 
regular  direction,  and  tending  to  no  special 
scope.  But  the  uniform  doctrine  of  Scripture 
is  that  nothing  in  the  universe  happens  without 
God,  that  His  hand  is  ever  active,  Hisdecree 
or  permission  intervening  in  all ;  that  nothing 
is  too  great  or"  unwieldy  for  His  management, 
nothing  too  minute  or  commonplace  to  be 
beneath  His  care;  that  while  He  is  guiding 
the  pianola  in  thoir  course  through  the  heaven, 
or  ruling  the  nations  of  the  world.  He  is  still 
watching  over  and  guiding  the  humblest  of 
His  creatures.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  under- 
stand the  manner  in  which  Providence  inter- 
poses in  human  affairs,  and  we  are  equally  at 
a  loss  to  explain  how  it  directs  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  there  docs  exist  an  overruling  influence 
in  the  moral  world,  as  certainly  as  in  the 
natural.  It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
God  acting  as  the  Governor  of  the  world, 
unless  He  were  to  govern  all  the  events  which 
happen  in  it ;  He  would  then  be  no  mora 
than  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  behaviour 
of  His  subjects,  regarding  the  obedient  and  the 
rebellious  alike  with  an  eye  of  indifference. 
From  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  to 
ascertain  what  iegood  torus,  and  from  the  defect 
of  our  power  to  bring  about  that  good  when 
known,  arise  all  those  disappointments  which 
continually  prove  that  man  is  not  master  of 
his  own  lot ;  that,  though  ho  may  derite,  it  is 
God  who  direct* — God  who  can  make  the 
smallest  incident  an  effectual  instrument  of 
His  providence  for  overturning  the  most  care- 
fully elaborated  plana  of  man.  Accident, 
chance,  and  fortune  are  words  to  which  much 
is  ascribed  in  the  life  of  man  ;  but  what  are 
they  but  synonyms  for  the  unknown  opera- 
tions of  Providence  F  In  God's  universe 
nothing  happens  in  vain  or  without  a  cause : 
in  that  chaos  of  human  affaire  and  intrigues, 
or  that  mass  of  confusion  and  disorder  in 
which  we  can  see  no  light,  all  is  clearness  and 
order  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  governing 
and  directing  all.  and  bringing  forward  every 
event  in  its  due  time  and  place. 

Provinoe. — The  district  under  the  juris- 
diction of  an  archbishop.  In  England  there 
are  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

Frovoit  [I^t.  prrtpoiitu* ]. — A  name  used 
in  many  senses  during  the  first  eight  centuries, 
but  first  applied  to  the  official  next  in  autho- 
rity to  the  abbot  in  a  monastery,  and,  accord- 
ing to  tho  rules  of  St.  Benedict,  of  equal 
rank  with  the  diaeanu*.  The  office  of  provost 
in  a  cathedral  chapter  was  often  incorporated 
with  that  of  the  archdeacon,  and  the  term  is 
now  used  in  tho  Human  Catholic  Church  to 
denote  the  head  of  the  cathedral  chapter. 
Formerly  the  name  was  also  given  to  the 
president  of  a  meeting;  to  the  chief  of 
a  body  of  canons ;  and  to  the  member  of 
the   chapter  who   managed  church    estates, 


distributed  the  co 
tended  discipline. 

Prudeattinsi  of  TroTM.— A  Sun 
whose  real  name  was  GaEndo.  He  hi 
Bishop  of  Troyes  in  847,  and  dud  0* 
861.  He  took  part  with  Gottachalk 
controversy  concerning  PredcstininoB 
wrote  Ad  Hinkmarum  and  De  Frui. 
Jo.  Scotia.  He  also  wrote  part  of  the  J 
Bcrtiniani,  from  835  to  861.  He  was* 
after  his  death  as  a  saint. 

Fruni,  Cokvehsioh  of.— The  f 
attempt  to  convert  Prussia  to  Chrisusai 
made  at  the  end  of  the  tenth,  centi 
Adalbert,  Bishop  of  Prague,  who  msdc 
converts  at  Dantiig  ;  but  was  martyred 
savage  inhabitants,  April  23rd,  997.  R 
Duke  of  Poland,  was  more  successful  i 
tinning  the  work  which  Adalbert  had  I 
and  compelled  the  people,  about  1018,1 
nut  to  baptism ;  but  Christianity  hi 
taken  deep  root,  and  in  1161  we  lindtl 
people  made  a  bold  stand  against  tl 
religion,  which  they  feared  would  a 
with  their  freedom,  and  succeeded  in  mi 
off  their  yoke.  They  continued  to  ro 
attempts  for  their  conversion  till  the  ton 
century,  when  the  knights  of  the  T< 
Order  undertook  a  crusade  against  thai 
after  about  fifty  years  of  war  the  t 
population  was  almost  exterminated.  I 
means  Christianity  became  permanenth 
lishedin  the  country,  as  the  Teutonic  Si 
settled  in  the  territory  from  which  n> 
driven  thoir  opponents. 

Frymer.    [Pwjseh.] 

Pryxuie,  William  lb.  at  Swiss 
Somersetshire,  1600;  d.  in  London,  Ob.  J 
1869].— A  Puritan  writer.     He  arnds* 

Oxford,  1620,  andafterwards  studied  b*. 
Hittriomattu,  an  attack  upon  theaaaai 
and  frivolities  of  the  time,  crated  l 
sensation,  and  he  was  arrested  on  a  doa 
seditions  writing.  He  was  tried  b— f 
Star  Chamber,  1633,  and,  at  the  instiaa 
Archbishop  Laud,  was  condemned  ■*■ 
g  irn  prison  moot,  »nd  the  a 


of  a: 


Long  Parliament,  of  which  he  was 
member,  1641,  and  took  an  imporf-» 
in  the  trial  of  Laud,  in  which  best, 
solicitor.     He  was  violently  opptwd** 
well,  and  pleaded  in  the  cause  of  <T^ 
which  caused  his  expulsion  from  r 
of  Commons.     His  services  in  th»isd 
the  Restoration  were  rewarded  byasss 
ment  as  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  r 
a  work  which  was  carried  out  with  V 
accuracy.      Prynne  also    wrote  _ 

IpiieicA,  which  was  condemned  war 

t riomtiitix  as  libellous  and  sedinon^aaBj 


f6l.vt_ 

ferior  orders  of  clergy 
whose  doty  it 


in  useasvsfd 

lead  the  m^^ 
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e  order  is  to  be  placed  not  later 
ginning  or  middle  of  the  fourth 
'salmistae  were  admitted  to  their 
)  priest,  with  this  formula,  "  See 
hou  ainge8t  with  the  mouth  thou 
thy  heart,  and  what  thou  be- 
thy  heart  thou  approvest  by  thy 

►dy. — The  art  or  practice  of  sing- 

I,  Psalter.— The  Book  of  the 
he  use  of  the  Psalms  in  Christian 
idoubtedly  dates  from  Apostolic 
Jol.  iii.  16],  and  has  been  continued 
>f  the  Church.  They  were  held 
h  esteem,  and  St.  Athanasius  calls 
epitome  of  the  whole  Scriptures." 
bristian  education  began  with  the 
id  in  the  early  Church  generally 
o  often  repeated  that  the  poorest 
knew  them  by  heart,  and  used  to 
at  their  work.  From  St.  Basil 
we  gather  that  the  service  in  his 
ed  mainly  of  psalmody  and  prayer, 
still  the  arrangement  in  the  daily 
e  Greek  Church.  During  the  first 
turies,  candidates  for  holy  orders 
y  required  to  have  the  Psalter  by 
oadius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
refused  to  ordain  any  who  did  not 
condition.  Canons  to  the  same 
passed  at  the  Eighth  Council  of 
k  653]  and  the  Council  of  Orviedo 

• 

ngements  of  the  Psalter  for  Divine 
e  been  numerous.  Some  Churches 
wenty  or  thirty  psalms  for  a  service, 
my  as  fifty  or  sixty ;  while  others 
nt  with  twelve.  By  the  rule  of 
anus,  tho  number  varied  with  the 
the  night  and  the  season  of  the 
hole  Psalter  being  sometimes  sung 
i  two  nights.  In  the  mediaeval 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the 
y,  the  Psalms  were  distributed 
ic  days  of  the  week,  so  that  the 
ter  might  be  read  weekly.  The 
his  arrangement  were :  [1]  that 
on  Sundays  never  varied;  [2]  that 
ae  frequent  occurrence  of  Saints* 
rrangement  was  continually  being 
vith  the  result  that  half  the  Psalms 
Jung  at  all.  "  Notwithstanding 
ncient  Fathers  have  divided  the 
i  seven  portions,  whereof  every  one 
a  Nocturn,  now  of  late  time  a  few 
ive  been  daily  said,  and  the  rest 
tted  "  [Prayer  Book  of  1549,  Pre- 
)  gravity  of  this  objection  is  shown 
t,  that  in  the  Roman  Church  at 
y  about  fifty  psalms  are  practically 

th^se  difficulties,  the  English  Re- 
sided the  Psalter  into  sixty  parts, 
s  read  through  monthly,  and  the 


Sunday  congregation  have  the  whole  presented 
to  them  in  course  of  time. 

There  have  been  several  modes  of  singing 
the  Psalms.  The  earliest  practice  was  for  the 
whole  congregation  to  sing  each  verse ;  but 
the  custom,  derived  from  the  Jews,  of  anti- 
phonal  singing  was  early  introduced.  Pliny, 
in  his  famous  letter  to  Trajan,  speaks  of  the 
Christians  as  singing  a  hymn  in  turns,  and 
St.  Basil  states  that  they  sang  respomively. 
Sometimes  verses  were  sung  by  the  precentor 
and  choir  alternately,  and  sometimes  the  choir 
and  congregation  were  divided  into  two  bodies 
singing  alternate  verses.  An  order  of  singers 
[Psalmistje]  arose  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  Ambrose  of  Milan  [a.d. 
374]  and  Gregory  the  Great  [a.d.  590]  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of 
psalmody,  and  introduced  the  systems  of  chant- 
ing which  bear  their  respective  names.  [Music] 
In  our  Prayer  Book  the  Psalms  are  said  to 
be  "  pointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in 
churches."  This  refers  to  the  colon  in  the 
middle  of  each  verse,  corresponding  with  the 
division  of  the  chant.  The  Gloria  Patri  is 
ordered  to  be  said  or  sung  at  the  end  of  every 
Psalm,  "  thus  turning  a  Jewish  Psalm  into  a 
Christian  hymn."  In  the  Breviary  the  Gloria 
was  added  to  some,  but  not  to  all ;  and  the 
American  Church  follows  this  rule  to  some 
extent  in  providing  that  the  Gloria  may  be 
said  or  sung  after  every  psalm,  and  shall  be 
said  or  sung  at  the  end  of  the  whole  portion 
or  selection  of  psalms  for  tho  day.  The  Prayer 
Book  version  of  the  Psalms  is  taken  from 
Cranmer's  Great  Bible,  "  set  forth  and  used 
in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
Edward  the  Sixth."  It  was  retained  when 
the  present  Authorised  Version  was  published 
for  two  reasons:  because  the  choirs  and  people 
had  become  familiar  with  it  and  because  its 
language  was  smoother  and  more  adapted  for 
singing  than  the  Authorised  Version. 

The  Preface,  giving  the  "  Order  how  the 
Psalter  is  appointed  to  be  read,"  states  that 
"the  Psalter  followeth  the  division  of  the 
Hebrews."  There  are  two  other  "  divisions  " 
besides  that  of  the  Hebrews  followed  in  our 
Prayer  Book,  viz. : — the  Greek,  in  which 
Pss.  ix.  10  and  cxiv.  and  cxv.  are  joined,  and 
cxvi.  and  cxlvii.  are  each  divided  into  two ; 
and  the  Syriac,  in  which  Pss.  cxiv.  and  cxv. 
are  joined,  and  cxlvii.  divided. 

Public  Worship  Regulation  Act. 

[Ecclesiastical  Courts.] 


or  Fanliciani. — A  name 
given  to  the  Western  Cathari,  whose  religion 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  Paulicianiof  the  East. 
The  name  was  given  them  by  the  crusaders 
in  the  twelfth  century.  A  small  band  of 
Publicani  arrived  in  England  about  the  year 
1160,  under  the  leadership  of  one  Gerard,  an 
enthusiast  who  seems  to  have  had  some  edu- 
cation, though  his  followers  were  entirely 
ignorant,  and  obeyed  him  blindly.    In  order 
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Turn 


that  it  was  too  favourable 
Jnfortunately  the  way  that 
did  not  tend  to  peace  whilst 
vithin  reach.  They  urged  the 
•rm  of  government  as  that  of 
ment ;  Archbishop  Whitgift 
i  defending  the  Episcopal  form 
g  that  it  was  in  accordance 
Christianity,  but  by  the  argu- 
rm  of  Church  government  was 
ent,  and  therefore  the  nation 
whichever  it  thought  most 
h  an  argument  was  hardly 
deeply  religions  men,  as  cer- 

them  were,  and  when  they 
?  were  sent  to  prison.  But, 
)ld- fashioned  clergy  who  had 
&  days  of  Mary,  and  now  con- 
'rayer  Book,  were  unhappy  and 
the  change.  The  younger 
in  goring  regrets  for  the  past, 

Puritanism.  Their  zeal  was 
mgh  towards  the  end  of  Eliza- 
re  was  a  reaction  in  favour  of 
and  decent  order,"  which  the 
ir  hatred  of  medievalism  had 
it  nought.  They  strove  hard 
in  Parliament,  preparing  the 
line  [q.v.]  for  acceptance,  and 
ition  of  the  Book  of  Common 
public  opinion  as  well  as  the 
ter  went  against  them,  and 
mistical  Polity  marks  the  final 

Church  of  England  against 
ng<*r  manifested  itself  in  the 
he  Martin  Marprelate  tracts, 
hurch  ordinances  "  froth  and 

that  the  books  ought  "  to  be 
re  to  the  Lord  at  Smithfield," 
destruction  of  the  cathedrals 
ing  organs,  trowling  of  psalms, 
choristers/'  called  the  bishops 
vernors,"  "cozening  knaves, 
;s."  It  seems  difficult  now  to 
h  expressions  could  have  pro- 
ligious  men,  and  it  is  needful 
he  very  different  character  of 
hat  the  reputed  author  of  the 

believed  to  have  been  written 
ow)  paid  the  penalty  with  his 
ceession  of  King  James  I.  the 
ited  the  Millenary  Petition 
ig  a  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
as  called  to  discuss  the  matter 
rt  Conference],  and  the  Puri- 
ited  and  treated  uncourteously 
About  1620  some  of  them  began 
Amorica,  and  founded  a  colony 
nd  and  Massachusetts.  It  is 
g  twelve  years  the  emigrants 
,000  persons.  The  tyrannical 
rlos  I.,  both  in  the  Church  and 
suited  in  the  Great  Rebellion  and 
for  the  time  being  of  Church 
[n  •September,  1642,  an  Act  was 
ishing  prelacy  in  England,  and 


commanding  all  to  take  the  covenant.  It  is 
said  that  the  number  of  clergymen  who  were 
rejected  for  refusing  amounted  to  7,000,  and 
that  more  were  turned  out  by  the  Presby- 
terians in  three  years  than  were  deprived  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Queen  Mary's  time. 
After  the  Restoration  the  name  "  Puritans  " 
was  dropped,  and  that  of  Nonconformists 
[q.v.]  adopted. 

Pusey,  Edward  Bouvbrib,  D.D. — A  great 
Hebrew  scholar  and   leader  of  a  school  of 
thought  in  the  English  Church  [b.  at  Pusey, 
near    Oxford,    1800;    d.    at    Ascot    Priory, 
Oxford,  Sept.  16th,  1882].     In  1822  he  took  a 
first-class  in  classics  at  Christchurch,  and  in 
the  next  year  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel, 
and  was  thus  brought  into  contact  with  New- 
man, Keble,  and  Whately.     He  travelled  in 
Germany  during  1826  and  1827,  and  studied 
German  theology — a  region  hitherto  almost 
unexplored— under  Dr.   Tholuck;    and    the 
result  was  the  publication,  on  his  return,  of  a 
book  in  favour  of  German  rationalism.    The 
ability  of  the  work  was  soon  recognised,  and 
at  the  death  of  Dr.  Nicoll,  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  in  1828,  Pusey  was  appointed  to 
the  chair,  which  carried  with  it  a  canonry  of 
Christchurch.      From  this  time  he  was  ac- 
customed to  hold  meetings  of  clergy  for  theo- 
logical discussions  at  his  house.    Already  the 
movement  for  Church  reform  had  begun,  and 
Pusey,   after  a  long  hesitation,   joined  the 
Anglo-Catholic  party,  and  began  writing  some 
of  the  Tracts  for  the  Timet,     The  first  which 
he  wrote  was  Thought*  on  the  Benefits  of  the 
System  of  Fasting  enjoined  by  our  Church,  and 
soon  after  followed  Scriptural  Views  on  Holy 
Baptism.    The  power  with  which  he  wrote 
placed  him  far  in  advance  of  the  greater 
number  of  his  fellow-workers,  and  on  New- 
man's secession  to  the  Roman  Church  Pusey 
took,  by  common  consent,  the  leadership  of 
the    movement.     As  a  matter  of  fact,   the 
party  was  already  known  as  "  Puseyites,"  the 
reason  being  that,  though  Newman  was  the 
real  leader,  he  was  comparatively  unknown 
except  in  Oxford,  whereas  Pusey  held  a  greater 
position.     Newman  was  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
his  college,  but  Pusey  was  Hebrew  Professor 
and  Cathedral  Canon.     In  1843  he  preached 
a  sermon  called  The  Holy  Eucharist  a  Comfort 
to  the  Penitent,  for  which  he  was  suspended 
by   the « Vice   Chancellor  from  preaching  at 
Oxford  for  two  years.     The  sentence  defeated 
its  own  end,  for   he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
martyr,  and  his  books  gained  a  wider  circula- 
tion than  before.     His  teaching  has  exerted 
more  influence  on  the  Church  of  England  than 
any  other  of  the  present  century,  and  gave  a 
new  life  and  energy  to  religion,  in  its  corporate 
or  Church  capacity,  as  distinguished  from  the 
individual  direction  which  had  been  given  by 
the  Wesloyanmovementahundred  years  before. 
His  works  consist  chiefly  of  sermons,  two  trea- 
tises on  The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the 
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Eucharist,  aud  Biblical  expositions.  His  quarto 
volume  on  the  Minor  Prophets  is  the  best  work 
on  this  part  of  Holy  Scripture  which  has  ever 
been  published  in  England,  and  there  is  no 
book,  whether  produced  at  home  or  on  the 
Continent,  which  displays  the  minute  scholar- 
ship and  research  of  his  work  on  The  Prophet 
Daniel,  This  work  is  not  in  the  form  of  a 
commentary,  but  a  series  of  disquisitions  in- 
tended to  Bhow  that  the  book  is  not  the  late 
production  which  the  leading  modern  scholars 
of  Germany,  followed  by  Dean  Stanley,  have 
pronounced  it,  but  that  it  was  really  written 
in  the  days  of  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
Dr.  Pusey  also  published  works  on  the  Royal 
Supremacy,  and  on  Marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister.  Dr.  iNewman  in  his  Apologia 
expresses  his  conviction,  that  though  they  had 
worked  together  so  harmoniously,  Pusey  was 
"never  near  the  Catholic  Church."  In  1865 
Pusey  published  his  Eirenicon,  intended,  while 
justifying  the  position  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  show  that  re-union  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  by  mutual  explanations  was 
within  hope.  One  remarkable  result  came 
from  this.  Pusey  had  attacked  very  severely 
the  cultus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Roman 
Church,  and  had  quoted  some  passages  from 
popular  books  of  devotion,  to  Protestant  ears 
at  least  most  painful  and  offensive.  Newman 
wrote  a  reply  in  which,  after  saying  that 
Pusey  had  "  discharged  his  olive-branch  from 
a  catapult,"  he  declared  that  the  prayers  and 
devotions  quoted  by  Pusey  were  so  shocking 
and  repulsive  to  him  that  they  were  like  a 
nightmare,  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to 
use  them.  One  might  say  that  here  already 
was  a  concession  made,  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  popular  practice  of  the  Roman  Church 
needed  correction.  Another  work  of  Pusey 
was  occasioned  by  Archdeacon  Farrar'a  work 
entitled  Mercy  and  Judgment.  Pusey  replied 
to  it  in  a  volume  What  is  of  Faith  Concerning 
Eternal  Punishment?  In  conjunction  with 
Keble  and  Charles  Marriott,  Pusey  began 
editing  the  Library  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  Library  of  Anglo- 
Catholic  Theology.  No  biographical  notice  of 
this  remarkable  man  would  be  complete  with- 
out reference  to  the  revival  of  the  Confes- 
sional in  the  Church  of  England,  which 
was  largely  owing  to  him.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  many  confessions,  and  act- 
ing as  spiritual  director,  and  some  of  his 
writings  were  in  support  of  the  practice.  Of 
his  deep  personal  holiness  and  fervent  pioty 
there  was  no  question,  and  there  is  no  name 
of  this  century  which  has  been  more  generally 
revered  in  the  Church  of  England. 


«.  jM.s.tkO,  the  founder  of  a  school  of  scep- 
ticism, was  born  in  Greece  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury b.c.  The  mainspring  of  his  teaching  was 
the  belief  that  there  was  no  exact  criterion 
for  the  knowledge  and  distinction  of  things ; 
and  therefore  he  suspended  his  judgment  and 


declined  pronouncing  upon  the  nta 
quality  of  anything.  Eusebius  qaofc 
totle  as  saying  of  these  philosophen, H! 
foul  of  their  own  principles;  and  by 
other  people  stand  clear  of  all  opu 
not  aware  that  they  recommend  tad* 
at  the  same  time ;  for  they  pronomee 
measure  upon  things,  when  they  ar 
is  to  be  affirmed  about  them." 

Pythagoras.  — A  Greek  philosoph 
in  the  island  of  Samoa  probably  ib 
year  670  b.c.  He  is  said  to  hive 
disciple  of  the  philosopher  Ananmaod 
taught  him  geometry.  The  higfcimtf 
and  earnest  spirit  of  the  youth  took  lb 
possibilities  of  exploration  seemed  t 
before  him.  The  science  spoke  of  lii 
of  distinctness,  and  definitely  1 
around  it  he  became  conscious  tbttk 
mysteries  and  sublimities  which  it  k 
but  did  not  reveal.  Beyond  the  finite 
infinite,  among  all  the  numben  rat 
existed  Unity.  With  the  desire  for 
knowledge  he  set  forth  to  travel,  bat  al 
there  are  many  traditions  and  stories 
they  are  but  little  to  be  trustei 
where,  however,  the  number  mjitenr  t 
to  be  present  with  him:  all  «af 
government  became  connected  with  it 
mind ;  he  observed  the  periodical  oeca 
in  Nature,  all  the  religious  regubtw 
observances  of  different  races,  and 
reasoned  on  the  Unit,  on  the  Triad,! 
Square,  until  numbers  seemed  to  Urn 
things.  The  vital  principle  of  the  Ws 
held  to  be  breathing,  consequently  he  i* 
that  the  First  Cause,  the  Unit,  k  y 
finite  Breath,  or  Spirit,"  which  drridsi 
into  a  countless  multiplicity  of  nansa 
things.  The  world  he  conceited tocssj 
five  elements— Fire,  Air,  Water.EarlM 
In  the  centre  of  the  Universe  w^"* 
ciple  of  life,  and  all  moved  in  h*nl0K 
music  of  the  spheres.  p 

Turning  from  the  Universe  to  *•■»* 
goras  recognised  that  there ismowt" 
physical  frame.  For  he  could carry! 
back  to  the  age  of  Achillea  and  Bee* 
could  project  himself  into  the  age*00* 
limits  of  space  and  time  were  tbeitw 
scended.  And  he  came  to  the  c0B^JJ 
the  soul,  which  can  thus  to*  °*** 
after,  and  can  also  shrink  and  *knfS 
into  incapacity  of  contemplatnif  Mg 
the  present,  must  be  capable  w  °J" 
altation  and  infinite  degeneracy.  **■ 
Pythagoras  did  not  originate  the  on* 
the  transmigration  of  souls  ;l**f 
learned  it  in  his  Egyptian  trar*  a?, 
initiation  into  the  sacred  mysteti*  j 
harmonised  with  his  thoughts  sad  I 
ings,  and  he  adopted  it  Soul  *•  ■ 
might  descend  into  beauts  or  riee  ■' 
life;  there  is  a  law  accurately  dsW 
their  elevation  or  descent    Conse^ssi 
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was  a  direct  system  of  moral 
;  was  regularly  established  in  a 
ras  set  up  in  Southern  Italy, 
cised  a  very  great  influence, 
gislative  and  moral  reforms, 
K)litical  intrigues,  and  was 
wn  as  a  dangerous  religious 
compatible  with  the  existence 
rnment. 

vessel  in  which  the  consecrated 
in  Roman  churches.  A  lamp  is 
efore  it  whenever  the  Host  is 


Q 


iima. — The  first  Sunday  in 
because  it  is  forty  days  before 
Lame  does  not,  however,  occur 
ook,  and  has  to  a  certain  extent 
*e. 

I,  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles, 
Athens  in  the  second  century, 
the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
Imperor  Hadrian,  he  wrote  a 
Apology  for  the  Christian  -Re- 
presented personally  in  126. 
in  existence  till  the  seventh 
it  seems  to  have  disappeared 
he  exception  of  a  few  passages 
quoted  by  Eusebius,  and  have 
rved.     Two  other  men  of  the 
mentioned  by  different  writers 
in  the  same  century,  but  later 

•  in  identifying  them  all  with 
ithens. 

[Fkiends.] 

rancis,  prose  writer  and  poet, 
omford,  Essex,  in  1592.  His 
d  estates  in  that  county,  and 
an  honourable  position  under 
h.  Francis  Quarles  was  edu- 
idge.  After  studying  the  law 
for  some  years,  he  set  his  mind 
>rivate  study  and  devotional 
exclusion  of  all  ambition  for 
it  which  he  might  easily  have 
emoir  by  his  wife  we  find  that 
n  the  almost  universal  admira- 

•  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  Queen 
self  a  poetess,  and  that  he  served 
•arer"  until  the  ruin  of  the 
s'8  affairs  caused  him  to  go  over 
is  probable  that  the  intimacy 
,  between  Quarlesand  Ussher, 
\1  eat  h .  We  find  his  son,  Joh  n 
lg  in  one  of  his  poems  that  he 
tion  to  this  Prelate.  The 
-itings  of  Quarlos  is  marred  by 
which  pervades  it,  but  his  style 

a  high  religious  tone  is  to  be 
all  his  works.  Emblems  Divine 
ine  Poems,  and  Divine  Fancies 


are  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  admired 
of  his  works.  The  Elegies,  written  in  memory 
of  his  friend,  Dr.  Allmer,  Archdeacon  of 
London,  have  a  peculiar  beauty  and  pathos 
of  their  own.  In  1631  he  lost  his  friend 
Drayton,  and  he  wrote  the  epitaph  on  the 
monument  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  Hieroglyphics  resemble  the  Emblems,  but 
are  very  eccentric  in  measure,  yet  are  pecu- 
liarly impressive.  Some  beautiful  lines 
were  written  by  Quarles  on  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Ussher,  to  whom  he  was  secre- 
tary for  some  time,  and  who  wrote  of 
Quarles  to  a  friend  as  "a  poet  held  in 
considerable  esteem  for  his  sacred  compo- 
sitions." The  home  life  of  Francis  Quarles 
showed  consistent  piety.  His  wife  writes, 
"that  he  was  courteous  and  affable  to  all, 
and  moderate  and  discreet  in  all  his  actions." 
He  was  an  ardent  student,  rising  before  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  for  that  purpose.  He 
possessed,  too,  a  great  charm  in  conversation. 
His  fatal  illness  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
on  by  sorrow  when  a  petition  was  presented 
by  eight  men,  imputing  to  him  serious 
errors  in  his  religious  belief.  He  died  in 
September,  1644,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Leonard's,  in  Foster  Lane.  His  widow 
writes  in  the  Memoir  that  "  the  blessed  end  of 
her  dear  husband  was  in  every  way  answerable 
to  his  godly  life."  It  has  been  said  that  if 
Quarles  had  written  Enchiridion  at  Athens 
or  Rome,  he  would  have  been  classed  among 
the  wise  men  of  his  country. 

Qnartodecim an g.— On  what  day  the 
festival  of  the  Resurrection  ought  to  be  cele- 
brated was  a  question  which  caused  much 
anxious  thought  and  bitter  dispute  in  the 
primitive  Church.  Some  aimed  at  observ- 
ing the  actual  anniversary  by  keeping  it  on 
the  same  date  in  each  year.  Others,  guiding 
themselves  by  the  Jewish  reckoning  for  the 
Passover,  chose  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
moon  in  the  new  year,  whatever  day  of  the 
week  that  might  happen  to  be ;  others  again 
deferred  the  commemoration  to  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon.  For  both 
of  the  two  latter  customs  Apostolical  authority 
was  pleaded:  the  former  was  said  to  have 
been  sanctioned  by  St.  Philip  and  St.  John, 
and  was  generally  observed  by  the  Churches 
of  the  East,  while  for  the  commemoration  on 
the  Lord's  Day  appeal  was  made  to  the  autho- 
rity of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Western 
Church  adopted  the  custom.  One  pleasing 
incident  in  the  controversy  was  the  visit  of 
the  saintly  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  to 
Anicetus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  confer  with  him 
on  the  vexed  point.  Unable  to  agree,  each 
thinking  himself  supported  by  the  practice  of 
Apostles,  they  agreed  to  differ,  and  Polycarp 
was  invited  by  Anicetus  to  be  celebrant  at  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  and  they  parted  in  peace 
respecting  each  other's  convictions.  This  was 
in  a.d.  158.    Shortly  after  the  Quartodeciman 
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rule  (so-called  because  relating  to  the  four- 
teenth day)  became  associated  with  Judaistic 
opinions  and  practices,  and,  in  consequence, 
called  forth  the  reprobation  of  Pope  Victor, 
a.d.  180.  Henceforward  the  dispute  was 
carried  on  with  intense  bitterness,  and  after 
the  Council  of  Nicawi  had  decreed  in  favour 
of  the  commemoration  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
the  Quartodeciinans  were  regarded  as  heretics 
and  schismatics. 

Queen    Anne's    Bounty.  —  A   full 

account  of  this  fund  will  be  found  under 
Annates,  but  we  may  add  here  a  few  moro 
details  derived  from  recent  returns.  The 
Royal  Bounty  was  ratified  by  an  Act  passed 
in  1704,  but  for  the  first  few  years  the  Corpor- 
ation was  unable  to  devote  any  substantial 
sum  out  of  the  £13,000,  which  was  the  average 
amount  of  their  grosB  income,  to  the  purposes 
of  the  trust.  An  Act  passed  in  the  year  1708 
which  discharged  all  livings  not  exceeding 
the  yearly  value  of  £50  from  the  payments  of 
Tenths,  still  further  reduced  the  revenue 
to  about  £10,000;  and  it  was  not  till  1713 
that  any  scheme  of  augmentation  was  entered 
upon.  In  that  year  two  lists  were  prepared, 
in  the  first  of  which  all  livings  under  £10  per 
annum  were  scheduled,  and  in  the  second  all 
under  £35  per  annum.  In  1788  the  trustees 
were  further  empowered  under  the  Sign 
Manual  to  give  £200  to  cures  not  exceeding 
£50,  and  this  maximum  value  of  benefices  to 
be  similarly  augmented  was  in  1804  increased 
to  £60,  and  in  1834  to  £200  a  year.  Tho 
system  of  making  grants  only  to  meet  bene- 
factions now  became  general,  and  it  was 
reported  in  1868  that  the  total  amounts  of  such 
free  grants  between  1836  and  1868  was  only 
£10,600,  while  the  total  yearly  appropriations 
averaged  £11,600.  The  total  value  of  the 
trusts  vested  in  the  Corporation  on  Dec.  3 1st, 
1881,  was  £4,171,470  14s.  lid.,  which  is  the 
gross  sum  of  tho  appropriations  made  by  the 
board  since  its  institution,  and  of  the  private 
and  other  benefactions  vested  in  the  governors 
an  trustees  of  the  clergy.  The  Royal  Bounty 
Fund  in  1881  amounted  to  £48,591,  of  which 
£27,800  was  appropriated  in  grants  to  meet 
benefactions. 

Quesnel,  Pabquibr  [b.  1634,  d.  1719],  was 
educated  at  the  Sorbonne,  ordained  priest  in 
1659,  and  in  1662  appointed  Director  of 
the  Seminary  of  the  Oratory.  Soon  after,  ho 
began  to  publish  his  celebrated  work  Riflexion* 
Morale*,  written  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  men  under  his  charge.  These  found 
many  readers,  and  were  recommended  by 
many  bishops.  But  it  was  found  that  his 
work  contained  tho  obnoxious  doctrines  of 
Jansen  [Jansenism],  and  having  refused 
to  sign  tho  formula  against  these  opinions  in 
1675  he  left  Paris,  and  went  to  tho  Nothor- 
ltmds.  Here  he  continued  his  Reflexions, 
which  were  published  at  Brussels  in  1693-4. 
Do  Noailles,  as  Bishop  of  Chalons,  in  1695 


strongly  recommended  Quesnels  i 
his  diocese  ;  but  scarcely  a  year  1 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
their  opponent  and  condemner.  Q 
arrested  and  imprisoned  bv  ordei 
V.,  but  made  his  escape  and  fled  t 
and  died  at  Amsterdam  at  a  great 
book  was  condemned  by  the  celel 
Vnigenitus.  He  wrote  also  a  Life 
Tradition*  of  the  Romish  Church,  '. 
line  of  the  Church,  and  some  dogma! 

QuietiaTte. — A  school  of  my 
sprung  up  in  the  seventeenth  cen 
Quietists  stated  that  they  resigned 
absolutely  to  God's  will,  that  ii 
they  renounced  self  entirely,  and 
out  thought,  hope,  or  wish ;  in  fac 
of  mental  inactivity.  The  doctrim 
ism  were  first  given  to  the  world 
called  The  Spiritual  Guide,  written  I 
[q.v.],  which  was  published  in  Spa 
and  was  translated  into  several 
It  represented  to  a  great  extent  in 
teaching  of  the  Jansenists  in  Fran 
of  the  chief  supporters  of  its  tl 
Mdmb.  Guyon  fq.v.],  a  Jansenist 
defended    by    Fenelon.     They  ta 


the  worship  of  the  Church 
compared  to  private  devotion  torn 
comfort  to  the  soul,  and  the  im 
through  is  to  promote  thought  of ' 
than  thought  of  God.  The  sar. 
have  been  held  by  various  sects  i 
fcrent  names,  and  will  be  fotmdl 
following  heads: — Euchxtes,  Bh» 
Hbstchasts. 

Qnignon  was  the  son  of  a  8F 
who,  while  still  very  young,  becaac 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  of  monK 
made  a  General  of  the  Order  in  £ 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  Enpc 
V.,  who  made  him  one  of  his  Com 
science.  At  the  time  of  the  strug? 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  Cks 
Quignon  was  employed  to  ne£ 
tween  the  two,  and  the  manner  ii 
settled  the  business  pleased  the  rV 
that  he  sent  him  a  cardinal's  hat  ft 
He  is  however  chiefly  famous  fortT 
which  he  compiled,  in  which  hiss 
was  to  make  the  reading  of  Um 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  sera 
this  respect  the  compilers  of  our  *T 
followed  his  example.  He  denwoi 
demned  certain  superstitions 
which  had  crept  into  the 
Roman  Church,  and  for  this 
recommended  by  two  Popes,  his  -J 
never  in  favour,  and  had  very  ass 
tion.     Copies  of  it  are,  therefore,  m 

Qnipqus^gesrinuu— Th*  SnaW 
Ash  Wednesday.  It  was  so  naasi  fc 
fact  that  it  is  fifty  days  before  East, 
two  Sundays  preceding  Qsinqsjgsji 
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na  and  Septuagesima,  because 
ered  to  be,  in  round  numbers, 
lty  days  before  Easter  re- 
it  the  custom  of  so  naming 
we  know,  for  we  find  them 
le  writings  of  Gregory  the 
practice  of  keeping  them,  as 
for  Lent,  has  always  been 
nVestern  Church. 

g. — A  sect  which  was  founded 
•-called  prophetess,  in  Phrygia 
culiarity  of  its  ritual  was  that 
nitted  into  priests'  orders  and 

0  take  part  in  the  services, 
garded  with  extreme  venera- 

was    particularly    honoured, 

1  first  eaten  of  the  tree  of 
nam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  and 
Philip  the  Deacon,  mentioned 
e  Apostles,  were  also  regarded 

At  first  their  teaching  was 

:er  contempt,  but  later  on  it 

spread  considerably,  until  it 

by  the  Council  of  Laodiceain 

n  wrote  a  book  against  this 

2  used  the    sect    of    opposing 


Mauri: s  Magnentiub  [b.  at 
70,  d.  there  Feb.  4th,  856]. 
d  at  the  Monastery  of  Fulda, 
der  Alcuin  at  Tours,  and  re- 
school  at  Fulda,  of  which  he 
•ot  in  822.  In  the  disputes 
»tween  Louis  le  Debonnaire 
q,  Rabanus  acted  the  part  of 
id  his  wisdom  and  precaution 
goodwill  of  both  parties.  At 
Dte  a  treatise  urging  the  duty 
heir  parents,  and  of  subjects 
gn.  In  842  he  resigned  his 
md  retired  to  a  church  which 
Petersberg,  in  order  to  devote 
gious  contemplation  and  the 
riptnres;  but  in  847  he  was 
bop  of  Mainz,  and  thus  drawn 
•mont.  He  was  an  able  ad- 
l  the  diocese  flourished  during 
ate;  but  his  chief  famo  rests 
works.  He  wrote  commen- 
d  Testament  and  on  some  of 
1  Epistles,  numbers  of  hymns 
ks  of  devotion,  and  treatises 
book  on  Transubstantiation  by 
bertus. 

all,  a  French  preacher  who 
jounigo  the  Protestants  during 
rsecution,  was  born  at  B6da- 
ry,  1718.  He  studied  at  Lau- 
744  became  Pastor  of  Nimes. 
?s  were  published  forbidding 
I    of    congregations,    and    as 


Rabaut  continued  to  preach,  a  price  was  put 
upon  his  head,  but  he  always  managed  to 
escape.  In  1755  he  presented  a  petition, 
begging  for  the  release  of  those  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  galleys  on  account  of  their 
faith,  recognition  of  the  baptism  and  marriage 
of  Protestants,  etc. ;  but  the  only  answer  was 
further  persecution,  and  Rabaut  wrote  a  pas- 
toral letter  advising  his  people  to  emigrate 
rather  than  submit  to  the  Government.  How- 
ever, in  1774  a  reaction  was  caused  in  their 
favour  by  the  repeated  cruelties  of  the 
Romanists,  and  thirteen  years  later  the  Edict 
of  Toleration  was  passed.  Rabaut  died  at 
Nimes  in  1794. 

Sabbutism. — A  form  of  Judaism  which 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  from  the  dispersion 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  It  may  be 
divided  into  two  periods,  the  first  from  the  fifth 
century  b.c.  to  the  fifth  century  a.d.  and  the 
second  from  the  fifth  century  a.d.  to  its  dis- 
appearance. It  was  caused  by  the  reorgani- 
sation of  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  life 
of  the  Jews  according  to  the  Mosaic  Law, 
which  brought  about  a  union  between  school 
and  government.  The  Hebrew  was  rendered 
into  Chaldee,  and  was  added  to  by  explana- 
tions, illustrations,  etc.,  and  a  tradition  was 
formed  which  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  equal  importance  with  the  written  Law. 
Later  on,  the  Mishna  was  edited  by  Hillel  and 
Jchuda  ;  by  it  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  had 
formerly  been  treated  under  613  heads,  was 
now  reduced  to  six.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  century  a  rivalry  grew  up 
between  the  Persian  and  Babylonian  schools. 
The  Babylonian  Talmud  was  re-arranged  by 
Rabbi  Ashe,  the  head  of  the  Rabbinical  schools ; 
the  Rabbinical  schools  throughout  Persia  were 
closed. 

The  second  epoch  of  Rabbinism  is  less  in- 
teresting than  the  first.  The  Babylonian 
Talmud  was  brought  to  Europe  and  translated 
into  Arabic.  Maimonides  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling the  liberal  form  of  Rabbinism  which 
had  grown  up  in  Spain  and  the  orthodox 
form  which  had  appeared  in  Gaul  and  Italy, 
and  it  flourished  till  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  persecutions  of  the  Inquisition  partly 
destroyed  it.  However,  the  Cabbala  was  studied 
till  the  last  century,  when  Moses  Mendelssohn 
rose  against  it.  At  the  present  time  Rabbinism 
is  superseded  by  Rationalism. 

Hadbert,  Pascasb.     [Pabchasius  Rad- 

BERT  U  8.] 

Railces,  Robert,  Founder  of  Sunday- 
schools,  was  born  at  Gloucester  in  1735.  His 
father  was  a  printer  and  editor  of  the  Glou- 
cester Journal,  who,  after  giving  his  son  a 
liberal  education,  brought  him  up  to  the  busi- 
ness, to  which  he  afterwards  succeeded. 
He  began  visiting  the  prisons,  and,  finding  the 
bad  condition  in  which  they  were,  drew  at- 
tention to  it  in  his  paper,  and  brought  about 
a  great  reformation  in  the  county  bridewell. 


la  1781,  being  struck  by  seeing  the  ragged 

S roups  of  children  playing  in  the  streets,  he 
otermined  to  try  and  improve  their  condition ; 
ho,  finding  four  decent,  well-disposed  women 
who  kept  schools  for  teaching  to  read,  he 
hired  them  to  instruct  as  many  children  as 
he  could  assemble  together  on  Sunday  in 
reading  and  in  the  Church  catechism.  For 
this  he  agreed  to  pay  them  a  shilling  each  a 
day.     There  is  a  letter  in  the   Gentleman'' 


saying;  that  the  place  was  quite  a  heaven 
Sundays  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be.  Tho 
system  soon  spread  all  over  England,  Scotland, 
and  America.  [Sunday  Schools.]  Bailees 
died  suddenly  at  Gloucester,  on  April  5th, 
1811. 

Raleigh,  Albxamdbr,  an  Independent 
minister,  the  author  of  many  theological 
works,  was  born  at  Kirkcudbright  in  1817, 
carried  on  business  for  a  short  time  in  Liver- 
pool, and  went  to  Blackburn  College,  and  in 
1814  became  pastor  of  a  chapel  at  Greenock, 
whence  he  moved  successively  to  Rotherhara 
[18501,  Glasgow  [1856],  and  London  [1859]. 
He  died  in  London  in  1880. 

His  chief  works  are,  Quiff  Setting- Placet, 
The  Story  of  Jonah  the  Prophit,  Tkt  Little 
Sanctuary,  and  other  Meditation*,  Thought*  far 
the  Weary  and  the  Sorrowful,  etc. 


Ralph  da  Dice  to,  old  English  historian, 
born  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
King  John.  He  was  greatly  eminent  for  his 
learning,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
English  historians  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
when  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  England 
over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  claimed 
and  sot  forth  from  records  and  history.  His 
history  begins  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  reaches  to  the  death  of  King  John.  It 
has  been  reprinted  among  the  works  of  the 
old  English  historians. 

Rammohtui  Roy,  a  Hindoo  reformer, 
was  born  in  Burdwan,  Bengal,  in  1772.  Ha 
was  educated  in  the  Brahman  faith,  but  early 
renounced  polytheism,  and  formed  in  Calcutta 
the  Bhahjioo  Soma*,  or  "Church  of  God" 
[q.v.  ].  In  1830  he  came  to  London  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sovereign  of  Delhi,  to  demand 
an  increase  of  stipend,  which  was  granted. 
He  died  at  Staploton  Park,  near  Bristol,  Sept- 
ember 27th,  1833.  He  translated  the  Ve- 
danla,  or  Rcialutim  of  all  the  VrtU  ;  published 
selections  from  the  Now  Testament  under  the 
title,  The  PrecepU  of  Jeiut,  the  Guide  to  Pure 
and  Bappitt/it ;  and  wrote  Apology  for  the 
Puriuit  of  Final  Beatitude,  While  in  England 
he  worshipped  with  tho  Unitarians,  as,  though 
ho  admired  the  precepts  of  Christ,  he  did  not 
utin..n  :-.  ir:-  icj.:/- 


Ramce.     [Tuapps,  La.] 

Rank*,  Lf.opot.ii  von  [S.  Dec  list 
d.  May,  1 886] . — A  famous  historian.  1 
not  of  the  nobility  by  birtb,  the  title  « 
granted  him  in  1866  by  the  Hjayact 
King]  of  Prussia.  He  had  four  b 
all  of  whom  have  mado  names  foi  Ihcms 
one  way  or  other.  Leopold  was  ednc 
Leipzig,  and  while  there  showed  a  rem 
talent  for  historical  criticism.  Soon  I 
left  he  was  appointed  to  a  professor 
Frankfort- on -the- Oder  ;  bnt  it  was  cos 
desirable  that  he  should  reside  in  B< 
he  resigned  this  appointment  in  1B25  : 
of  Professor  of  History  at  the  Vain 
Berlin.  He  published  his  first  work, 
Hiitory  of  the  Germamit  and  Latin  A'l 
the  Reformation  Period,  in  1824.  Hi 
man  of  great  strength  and  industry, 
books,  all  involving  great  research,  I 
each  other  all  through  his  life  with' 
dinsiy  rapidity.  His  Sittery  of  the 
generally  thought  to  be  the  meat  hril 
regards  critical  power  and  style. 
quickly  translated  in  to  most  modern  lai 
and  certainly  was  the  chief  means  of 
for  Kanke  the  European  reputation 
he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of  his  life  Hi 
speaking  of  this  work  in  one  of  his  a 
the  Edinburgh  Reriev,  says  it  "  is  kne 
esteemed  wherever  German  literalan 
died."  In  1841  the  late  King  of  i 
Frederick  William  IV.,  asked  him  1 
a  full  account  of  the  history  of  Pros 
this  work  waa  published  six  years  lib 
lived  for  the  most  part  a  very  quiet  and 
life,  seldom  leaving  his  house  in  Ben 
taking  no  active  part  in  the  politics 
time,  though  he  studied  each  movent 
roughly  with  regard  to  its  probable 
on  future  history.  He  made  one  a 
to  this  rule  in  1818,  when  a  Parhamt 
at  Frankfort  with  the  idea  of  reran* 
the  German  Constitution,  and  abovt 
uniting  the  German  nation  under  ob 
The  scheme  came  to  nothing,  and  fn 
time  Ranke  devoted  himself  to  his  hi 
studies  and  to  his  lectures,  Dori 
years  that  followed  he  published  a  fli 
Frame  at  the  Txme  of  the  Reformation, 
of  England  during  the  Seventeenth  ( 
Studiee  of  the  Character*  of  the  Chief 
men  of  Italy  taut  Spain,  and  several 
and  books  on  different  periods  in  ths 
■  -*-      These  occupied  hi 


that  v 


HisDiv 


Ramabnry,  Bisi 


stantly  untjfl880,  and  i 
age  of  eighty-six,  he  announced  his  ■ 
of  writing  his  great  Weltaarhiehte. 
never .  expected,  of  course,  that  lot  I 
wonld  be  in  any  way  completed,  li 
"  Altmeister,"  ss  his  fellow,  conotrrss 
miringljr  called  him,  worked  stesouy 
day,  giving  one  volume  a  year  to  tatf 
and  at  his  death  he  had  brought  Car  ** 
into  the  Middle  Ages.    To  have  finks- 
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•ding  to  the  plan  he  worked  out  at  the 

would  have  taken  three  more  yean. 

ho  lived  so  quietly,  and,  except  by 

made  so  little  stir  in  the  world,  he 

all  the  honours  which  it  is  possible 

iry  man  to  receive,  both  by  his  own 

ad  foreign  ones,  France  conferring 

)st  distinction  she  has  in  her  power 

that  of    being  a  Member  of  the 

He  was  always  ready  to  give  advice 

to  any  student,  either  of  history  or 

ho  chose  to  apply  to  him,  and  was 

f  all  classes  from  the  Emperor  and 

rince  downwards,  the  latter  being 

pupils. 

>rs. — An  Anabaptist  sect  which  first 

in  1645.     They  set  up  the  light  of 

dor  the  name  of  "  Christ  in  men," 

Lid  to  have  declared  themselves  in- 

f  sinning,  and  in  the  condition  of 

Paradise.     It  is  no  wonder  that, 

to  Fuller,  they  degenerated   into 

The  name  came  to  be  applied  in 

inguage  to  the  Primitive  Mothod- 

,  in  their  open-air  preaching,  were 

bed  by  their  violent  gesticulations. 

lata.    [Harmony  Society.] 

l  [i.e.  Rabbi  Shelemo  Izaaki,  some- 
oneously  called  Yarchi],  the  cele- 
wish  commentator,  was  born  in  1040 
s,  in  France.  The  range  of  his 
as  extraordinarily  wide,  comprising 
,  philosophy,  medicine,  astronomy, 
excgesiB,  and  a  complete  mastery 
whole  range  of  Scripture  and  the 
f  the  Talmud.  He  travelled  for 
rs  in  Italy,  Greece,  Germany,  Pales- 
pt,  and  Persia,  studying  under  the 
cholars  of  the  time.  His  chief  work 
timentary  on  tho  whole  of  the  Old 
t,  containing  the  literal  sense,  and 
orical  illustrations.  This  was  the 
ever  printed  in  Hebrew,  appearing 
>  in  1475.  It  was  translated  into 
Breithaupt,  and  partly  into  German 
Prague.  Among  his  other  works 
imentary  on  twenty-three  treatises 
almud  and  on  Midraeh  Rabba,  a 
nedicine,  a  poem  on  the  Unity  of 
He  died  at  Troyes  in  1105. 

>lnilc8.     [Russian  Church.] 

l. — The  setting  up  of  reason 


uprcme  arbiter,  and  causing  the 
}  and  the  mysteries  of  Christianity 
erpreted  and  judged  by  it  alone, 
ystem  was  the  natural  outcome  of 
•mation  so  far  as  this :  the  tradi- 
:hod  was  abandoned,  for  men  claimed 
i  of  appealing  to  tho  Scriptures 
The  authority  of  the  Church  to 
kters  on  opinion  was  denied  when 
lrned  the  Pope's  Bull.  It  thus  be- 
wary  to  find  another  basis  of  belief, 
as  in   good  faith    that   the    early 


German  rationalists  declared  that  the  evidence 
for  Christianity  was  found  in  its  harmonising 
with  the  instincts  and  needs  of  the  soul  It 
was  later  developments  which,  ignoring  the 
presence  of  sin  in  the  world,  and  of  the 
darkness  produced  by  sin,  exalted  reason 
above  mystery,  and  proceeded  to  eliminate 
everything  supernatural  from  religion,  to  dis- 
credit miracles,  or  to  regard  them  as  Oriental 
exaggerations  of  natural  operations,  and  to 
question  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  [Kant, 
Deism,  Miracles,  Evidences,  Inspiration, 
Revelation.] 

Hatiflbon,  Conference  of,  which  met  in 
1541,  was  the  sequel  to  the  one  held  in  Worms 
the  previous  year.  The  Emperor,  Charles  V., 
hoped  by  these  conferences  to  settle  the  reli- 
gious differences  in  Germany,  without  having 
to  proceed  to  hostilities,  but  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  proceedings  the  members  agreed  that 
more  was  wanted  to  heal  tho  divisions  than 
a  mere  theological  formula,  and  the  Confer- 
once  ended  without  having  arrived  at  any 
real  result. 

Ratramnns  or  Bertram.— A  priest 

and  monk  in  the  Monastery  of  Corbie,  Pic- 
ardy,  in  the  ninth  century.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  private  life,  but  he  was 
famous  in  his  time  as  a  writer,  and  was 
consulted  by  Charles  the  Bald  in  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  controversy.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  reply  to  the  encyclical  letter  of 
Photius,  and  wrote  against  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  as  given  by  Paschasius 
Radbertus,  though  he  taught  that  there  is  a 
mystical  presence  under  the  symbols  in  the 
Eucharist.  His  book  was  written  after  844, 
and  called  De  Corpore  et  Sanguim  Domini. 
The  book  was  condemned  two  centuries  later, 
as  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
John  Scotus  Erigena ;  but  was  used  by  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1526,  in  opposition  to 
the  arguments  of  (Ecolampadius.  Ridley's 
views  on  the  Sacrament  seem  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  study  of  this  book.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  as  spurious  till  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  Sainte  Beuve 
proved  its  authenticity.  Against  Photius 
Ratramnus  wrote  Contra  Oracorum  oppotita, 
and  in  the  Gottschalk  controversy  De  Prttdes- 
tinatione  Dei  and  Trina  Deitae. 

Ravenna. — A  city  of  Italy  which  for- 
merly stood  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  but  is 
now  about  five  miles  inland,  owing  to  the  de- 
posits made  by  the  Po  at  its  mouth.  It  is 
famous  in  secular,  but  especially  in  ecclesiast- 
ical, history.  Tradition  says  that  a  pupil  of 
St.  Peter  named  Apollinaris  preached  Christ- 
ianity there  in  79  a.d.,  and  was  martyred 
there.  The  truth  of  this  is  doubtful,  but 
that  the  city  contains  Christian  monuments 
of  a  very  early  date  is  certain,  and  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  churches  marks  distinctly  the 
three  nations  which  have  at  different  times 
occupied    the    city — the    Theodoxians,    the 
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Goths,  and  the  Byzantines.  It  was  inado  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  in  very  early  times,  and  in 
419  -Honorius  choosing  to  live  there,  it  was 
raisod  to  a  metropolitan  see.  It  became  at  last 
so  powerful  that  we  read  of  several  bishops 
asserting  that  they  were  absolutely  indepen- 
dent of  the  Bishop  of  Kome,  and  the  question 
was  only  definitely  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Pope  in  861.  Ravenna  was  chosen  several 
times  as  the  mooting  place  of  synods,  but  none 
of  them  were  worthy  of  note.  The  town  is 
famous  also  as  being  the  place  where  Dante 
finished  his  Divina  Commedia,  and  where  he 
died,  on  Sept.  14th,  1321. 

Raymond  Martini.— A  Dominican 
monk  [*.  at  Suberts,  in  Catalonia,  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century ;  d.  after  1284].  He 
entered  a  monastery  at  Barcelona,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  learning,  especially 
in  Oriental  languages,  which  in  those  times 
were  very  rarely  studied.  He  afterwards 
became  a  missionary  among  the  Spanish 
Jows,  and  went  to  Tunis  to  convert  the  Ma- 
hometans, against  whom  he  wrote  Pugio  Fidei. 
He  wrote  also  a  refutation  of  the  Koran, 
which  no  longer  exists,  and  a  CapUtrum 
Judaorum;  this  and  the  Pugio  Fidei  were  made 
use  of  by  a  Carthusian  monk  in  a  book  called 
Victoria  contra  JuoUcos. 


— In  the  early  Church  the  readers 
were  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  order  of 
clergy,  and  we  often  find  them  mentioned 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Cyprian.  We  cannot 
trace  their  existence  further  back  than  the 
third  century,  but  after  that  time  they  appear 
to  have  been  very  numerous,  and  to  have  been 
distinctly  recognised  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  In  the  present  day  the  title  of  Lay 
Reader  [q.v.]  is  given  to  a  man  authorised 
by  the  bishop  to  help  the  priest  in  certain 
parts  of  public  worship. 

Beading  Few.    [Desk.] 

Real  Presence.    [Lord's  Supper.] 

Realists.  —  The  opponents  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists [q.v.]  among  the  Schoolmen  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Their  main  doctrine,  which 
is  also  attributed  to  Aristotle,  was  that  u  Uni- 
versals"  [q.v.]  have  an  independent  existence; 
nay,  that  they,  or  Ideas,  are  the  only  real 
existences,  inasmuch  as  all  visible  things 
grow,  change,  and  perish.  Wise  men  perish, 
but  their  wisdom  is  eternal.  Universals 
exist,  thoreforo,  independently  of  things,  and 
of  our  conceptions  of  them  in  the  Divine  In- 
tellect. And  the  supremo  reason  of  man  is  to 
have  his  thoughts  in  conformity  with  the 
Divine  ideals.  Realism,  therefore,  accepting 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  Church,  taught  com- 
plete submission  to  authority,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  to  God  only  for  revelation  and 
light.  The  founder  of  this  school  of  thought 
was  Anselm,  and  the  work  was  taken  up  and 
carried  on  by  Thomas  Aquinas  and  William 
of  Champeaux. 


Sebaptising.— A  word  empU 
want  of  a  better,  to  denote  the  admii 
of  baptism,  by  a  lawful  minister,  to 
at  some  previous  time  have  been  i*tai 
ised  by  heretics  or  schismatics.  B 
laymen,  if  orthodox,  is  by  nearly  , 
all,  Churches  recognised  as  valid. 

Becluse.  —  Properly  speaking 
should  only  apply  to  those  who  1 
monastic  vows  and  wish  to  lead  th 
eluded  lives  possible.     In   the  ek 
twelfth  centuries,  those  who  had  pre 
selves  able  to  lead  a  thoroughly  h 
were  allowed  this   bo  -  considered 
many  of  them  being  locked  up  in 
for  life.     When  they  had  once  gi 
selves  up  to  this  life  they  wen-  obhje 
tinue,  and  could  not  get  absolutio: 
except  by  order  of  thj*  bishop.    Th 
now  a   wider    meaning,   and    is 
plied  to  people  who  simply  live  in 
and  away  from  the  world. 

Recollects.  —  A  minor  bran 
Franciscan  Order  of  monks.  Then* 
posed  to  have  been  given  them  b; 
VI I., who  in  1531  granted  houses  toi 
sessed  "  the  Spirit  of  Recollection.** 
foundation  the  Order  of  St.  Fraud 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  Con 
and  the  Observants,  the  former 
monasteries  under  a  not  very  strict 
the  latter  following  more  exactly  t 
their  founder,  especially  those"  r 
poverty.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteen 
the  Observants  in  Italy  were  nam 
reigning  Pope  "Reformed  Fra 
They  spread  very  rapidly  in  France 
seventeenth  century,  and  were  in  gr 
at  Court.  It  was  in  this  country  it 
the  term  "Recollects"  most freq'uea 
They  stood  their  ground  well  all  it 
agitation  caused  by  the  Jansenist  i 
and  refused  to  relax  their  rules  in  1 
est  degree.  The  Order  was  suppres 
Revolution,  but  has  lately  reappear© 
towns  in  France. 

Rector  ["  governor  "].— A  term 
several  persons  whose  offices  are  vt 
ent: — [1]  The  rotor  of  a  parish  isa* 
that  has  the  charge  and  care  of  a  Q 
possesses  all  the  tithes,  whereas  a  . 
has  a  portion,  the  rest  going  to  thsa 
ator  of  the  great  tithes.  [2  j  The 
is  given  to  the  chief  officer  in  ssa 
colleges,  as  at  Exeter  and  Lincoln 
Oxford,  as  well  as  at  the  Scotch  C  2 
it  is  also  sometimes  given  to  the  fa 
of  a  large  school.  [3]  Rector  is  a 
several  convents  for  the  superior  m 
governs  the  house.  The  Jesuit*  i 
name  to  the  superior  of  such  of  to* 
as  were  either  seminaries  or  collegia 

Rector,  Law.— A  name  giro  til 
who  are  impropriators  of  the  gxwttSJ 

parish. 
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rasant* — One  who  refused  to  attend 
:>rship  of  the  Church  of  England, 
recusants  were  Roman  Catholics  who 
sed  attendance,  and  one  tried  and  con- 
yt  the  offence  was  a  "  Popish  recusant 


»» 


lemption.    [Work  of  Christ.] 

lemptorists. — An  Order  founded  in 
y  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  db  Liouoki 
its  chief  object  being  to  provide  a  set 
i  to  work  amongst  the  poor.  In  this 
lived  the  assistance  of  Falcoia,  Bishop 
ellamare,  and  the  work  was  begun  at 
where  he  had  previously  founded  a 
inity  of  nuns.  In  1749  the  Order 
mfirmed,  and  its  rules  approved  by 
ct  XIV.  He  gave  it  first  the  title 
j  "Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
r,"  but  as  there  was  an  Order  of  the 
lame  in  another  part  of  Italy,  the  Pope 
ed  that  the  title  should  be  changed  to 
:  the  '*  Most  Holy  Redeemer,"  to  prevent 
ion.  The  members,  who  were  called 
lptorists,  had,  in  addition  to  the  general 
of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity,  to 
n  oath  that  they  would  work  diligently 
Order  till  their  death.  Their  great  ob- 
w  to  be  the  conversion  of  the  most  poor 
aerable,  especially  those  living  in  great 
?ho  would  otherwise  be  left  to  a  large 
'estitute.  Besides  this,  Liguori  insisted 
rtant  study  among  his  disciples  as  a 
3  wards  being  of  more  use  to  the  Church. 
i«r  still  exists  in  most  countries  of 
Although  at  different  times,  through 
>sis  and  various  other  causes,  it 
a_  banished.  It  was  introduced  into 
in  1843,  and  has  now  six  houses  in 
^h  Isles.  The  nuns  are  called  Re- 
-satines ;  they  live  in  strict  enclosure, 
L^>y  their  whole  time  in  praying  for 
-•^88  of  the  Redemptorist  missions. 
Ar  seat  of  government  is  Rome,  where 
of  the  Order,  who  has  the  title  of 
E"  «ajor,  superintends  the  general  work- 
&~^e  society  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
^scted  for  life,  but  the  heads  of  the 
houses,  who  are  appointed  by  him, 
*  ^r  six  councillors,  can  only  hold  office 
years. 

*»  Thomas,  D.D.— A  Congrega- 
*■  inister  [b.  at  Llanddeilo,  Cardigan- 
la;rf.  1885].  Author  of  a  History  of 
**  Nonconformity  in  Wales  [1861],  and 
*:*•  of  Barnes's  Notes  on  the  Neiv  Tes- 
*^to  Welsh.  He  was  a  minister  at 
^  for  twenty-two  years,  and  was 
**t  of  the  Congregational  Union  the 
ixis  death. 

"Ormation. — To  give  in  detail  the 
of  the  great  religious  revolution  of 
Xteenth  century  would  be  almost  to 
t>ie  history  of  Europe.  Our  object  in 
lowing  article  will  simply  be  to  indicate 
&ju-28* 


the  causes  and  the  occasions  which  produced 
the  mighty  changes  in  the  several  countries 
and  the  most  prominent  results.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  causes  and  occasions  are  by 
no  means  synonyms.  An  occasion  furn- 
ishes reason  for  present  action,  but  the 
causes  lie  further  back.  Henry  VIII.'s 
divorce  was  the  occasion  of  England's  breach 
with  Rome,  but  the  causes  had  been  gather- 
ing for  whole  generations  before. 

As  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century  St. 
Bernard,  called  "  the  last  of  the  Fathers,**  had 
sadly  cried  out  that  he  longed  before  he  died 
to  see  the  Church  of  God  as  it  was  in  the 
ancient  days.  And  the  cry  had  gathered 
strength  in  succeeding  years.  The  great 
Councils  of  the  fifteenth  century — Pisa, 
Constance,  Basle — had  called  for  "purifica- 
tion of  head  and  members."  And  so  there 
is  also  a  long  list  of  illustrious  names — 
Gerson,  Grostete,  Bradwardine,  Colet,  Sir 
Thomas  More — men  who  would  have  been 
indignant  at  any  suspicion  thrown  upon 
their  faithfulness  to  the  Church,  who  were 
urgent  in  their  demands  for  reform. 
Bossuet,  in  his  Variations  des  Eglises  Pro- 
test  antes,  attempts  to  break  the  force  of  this 
fact  by  saying  that  these  doctors  never 
thought  of  changing  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
or  of  correcting  her  worship,  or  of  subverting 
the  authority  of  her  prelates,  and  chiefly 
that  of  the  Pope.  But  unhappily  the  con- 
science of  men  came  to  the  conviction  that  the 
practical  evils  of  the  Church  had  their  root  in 
doctrine.  The  shameful  sale  of  indulgences 
and  masses  came  out  of  corrupt  teaching  con- 
cerning the  intermediate  state.  So,  again,  when 
it  was  seen  that  in  one  year  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds  were  offered  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket,  and  during  the  same  period 
not  one  penny  at  the  altar  of  Christ,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  the  suspicion  arose  that  errors 
had  crept  into  the  Church  concerning  saintly 
intercession  and  invocation. 

Of  the  manifold  causes  which  wrought  to- 
gether to  produce  the  Reformation,  three 
stand  out  the  most  prominent : — 

[1]  The  Papacy.— No  Roman  Pontiff— 
not  Gregory  VII.  nor  Innocent  III. — ever 
advanced  loftier  claims  than  did  Boniface 
VII L,  when,  in  1302,  he  addressed  to  the 
Christian  world  his  Bull  Unam  Sanctax 
[q.v.l  That  was  the  culminating  point  of 
Papal  power,  and  the  two  centuries  that 
followed  saw  its  rapid  decline.  The  removal 
of  the  Papal  Court  to  Avignon  brought  more 
clearly  to  the  light  its  corruptions  and  cruel- 
ties, and  exhibited  the  Supreme  Pontiff  as  the 
puppet  of  the  French  King.  The  Great 
Schism,  which  followed  and  lasted  through 
forty  years,  gave  a  still  ruder  shock  to  tra- 
ditional reverence  for  the  See.  At  this 
moment,  too,  the  nations  of  modern  Europe 
were  consolidating  and  settling  their  national 
life,  a  state  of  things  which  "  could  not  fail  to 
give  an  impulse,  hitherto  unknown,  in  calling 
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up  the  nationality  of  many  a  Western  State, 
in  satisfying  it  that  the  Papal  rule  was  not 
essential  to  its  welfare,  and  in  thereby  adding 
strength  to  local  jurisdictions  "  [Hard wick's 
Reformation].  How  strong  this  impulse  was 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  at  the  Council  of 
Constance  the  vote  was  taken,  not  by  in- 
dividuals, but  by  nations — viz.  the  English, 
German,  French,  and  Italian.  That  method 
of  voting  was  the  precursor  of  national 
reformations.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
personal  character  of  the  Popes  themselves. 
Blunt* s  statement  is  no  exaggeration  when  he 
suys  that  "  for  sixty  years  before  the  final 
breach  was  made,  there  had  not  been  a  Pope, 
except  Clement  VII.,  who  could  be  called 
even  a  decent  Christian  "  [Blunt's  Reformation, 

S.  242].     It  is  a  shame  even  to  mention  the 
eeds  of  vilencss  which  make  up  the  life  of 
such  men  as  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

[2]  The  revival  of  letters  and  the  impulse 
given  by  it  to  human  intellect  was  a  second 
cause  of  the  demand  for  reformation.  The 
revival  of  learning  in  Italy — and  Italy  led  the 
way  in  everything  in  those  days — was,  in  its 
temper,  simply  Pagan.  The  Decameron  of 
Boccaccio  was  saturated  with  the  Pagan 
spirit.  An  eclogue  of  Geraldini  on  the 
Passion  spoke  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
*'  Daphnis,"  and  "  Daphnis  in  an  odoriferous 
garden  "  is  the  commencement  of  the  agony 
in  Gethsemane.  At  the  Court  of  the  Medici 
it  was  a  characteristic  of  good  society  to  dis- 
pute the  fundamental  principles  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  the  narratives  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  Faith  became  sub- 
jects of  derision.  Leo  X.,  in  all  probability, 
was  an  infidel.  "  Marvellous,"  says  Dr.  J. 
M.  Neale,  "  was  the  infatuation  which  could 
expend  all  its  zeal  in  the  discovery  of  the  last 
books  of  Tacit  us  and  Livy,  in  the  production 
of  the  purest  Ciceronian  Latin,  in  the  erection 
of  Classical  churches,  and  which  could  pay 
for  all  these  Pagar  amusements  by  the  in- 
famous mission  of  '  'etisel,  unconscious  of  the 
approaching  earthquake,  regarding  the  dis- 
content of  one  German  monk  as  something 
that  might — it  mattered  not  which  of  the  two 
— be  hushed  at  the  stake  or  silenced  by  the 
sop  of  a  fat  benefice."  The  very  greatness  of 
the  evil  brought  a  reaction,  and  thoughtful 
men  endeavoured  to  stay  the  perioral  corruption 
by  revived  religious  conviction.  But  the 
attempt  failed  through  two  causes.  The  one 
was  the  timidity  expressed  in  the  saying 
attributed  to  Cardinal  Pole,  that  men"  ought 
to  content  themselves  with  their  own  inward 
convictions,  and  not  concern  themselves  to 
know  if  errors  and  abuses  existed  in  the 
Church."  The  other  was  the  irreformable 
character  of  the  Roman  Court.  Meanwhile, 
let  the  causes  have  been  what  they  may,  this 
Pagan  tendency  wan  remarkably  kept  in  check 
in  England,  though  signs  of  it  appeared  aH 
through  from  Chancer  to  Shakespeare.  Signs 
— but  only  on  the  surface  :  none  of  the  great   | 


English  writers  can  be  charged  with  the  nonl 
fouJnera  and  scornful  unbelief  of  theConti- 
nental  Paganism. 

[3]  The  third  cause  of  the  cry  for  reforma- 
tion lay  in  the  tremendous  sense  of  reepoMi- 
bility  which  rests  on  the  reason  and  cooscknet 
of  individuals  with  reference  to  their  Debet, 
and  the  necessity  which  they  feel  rests  upon 
them  of  personal  faith  in,  and  personal  com- 
munion with,  the  Lord.  The  other  c*u» 
live  in  the  outward  world,  this  dwells  in  etch 
man's  soul.  It  was  a  mark  of  Western 
theology,  as  contrasted  with  Eastern,  tktt 
whereas  the  latter  loved  to  meditate  upon  God 
and  upon  the  Christian  doctrines  a*  defined  m 
the  Creeds,  the  Western  Church  contemplated 
more  practically  the  great  phenomena  of 
human  nature  and  the  relation  of  the  tool  to 
God.  And  Christian  anthropology,  it  hai 
been  well  said,  "  ranged  itself  under  twohesii 
— the  objective  one  of  the  Sacraments  od 
ordinances  of  the  Church  as  such :  and  the 
subjective  one  of  the  progress  of  grace  in  Utt 
heart  of  each  one  of  us  "  r  Foulkes's  Ihcmem 
of  Christendom].  The  mediaeval  divines  htd 
mainly  concerned  themselves  with  the  fanner 
of  these  two  heads,  though  not  excloshtsr 
so,  for  the •'  Friends  of  God  "  and  the 
had  eagerly  inculcated  personal 
in  religious  life.  But,  taken  as  a  whok, 
mediaeval  Christianity  was  preeminently  the 
sense  of  corporate  membership,  and  an  exsf - 
gerated  idea  of  the  value  of  a  perfanctorr 
discharge  of  routine  and  merely  extend 
duties ;  "  the  form  of  godliness  without  tW 
power  "  was  the  result.  This,  protmUv.  men 
than  anything  else,  honeycomlied  theCnoci 
with  corruption.  And  this  furnishes  the  krr 
to  the  preaching  of  Luther  and  its  nugktr 
effect  upon  men.  It  was  the  josskoitt 
assertion  of  personal  religion  and  indrridsd 
responsibility. 

The  cry  for  reform,  then,  was  general  tefar 
the  great  Revolution  appeared.     By  vstf 
method  might  it  be  looked  for  ?    That  wiies 
most  commended  itself  to  the  thooentfbl  as 
of  those  days  was  the  convoking  o/*  GejasJ 
Council.    Attempts   had  been  made,  brf  ■ 
vain;  and  in  1460  Pope  Pius  II.  forbade  sk 
attempt  "  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Council*  ntf 
pain  of  damnation."     This  seemed  to  cjn 
that  door.      Yet  men  hoped   even  isbH 
hope.     Constitutional  reform  had  taken  M 
hold  in  France.    When  Pagan  Leo  X  * 
succeeded  by  Adrian  VI.  men  bond  if* 
especially   when  that  Pontiff  dedaied  M 
"  many  abominations  had  existed  fort Jj 
time,  yea  in  the  Holy  See  itself :  **  but  he •? 
after  a  brief  pontificate,  and  the  BoatfOt* 
was  confirmed  in  its  resolution  to  n*V£ 
change.     But  Luther's  preaching l*^)?*! 
time  stirred  the  waters  too  profosiflyjj 
suffer  any  further  stagnation.    Mea'i  k# 
were  moved  to  their  very  depths,  ana*  fcj 
for  reformation  was  too  universal  to  ter 
down.     Two  methods  remained    lb* 
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-emcnt  under  individual  leaders,  the 

assertion  of  the  rights  of  auto- 
ational  Churches,  as  against  Papal 
tion.  The  one  marked  the  move- 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  other 
Led  in  England.  And  this  last  was 
lOught.  It  was  a  recurrence  to  the 
f  the  purest  ages  of  the  faith.  In 
nd  everywhere,  national  synods  had 
and  dealt  with  the  heresies,  errors, 
of  national  Churches,  whether  such 
leresies  had  grown  up  within  or  been 
from  without.  The  method  was  an 
revived,  not  a  new  one  invented 
k  on  the  Articles,  ch.  i.].  Archbishop 
is  wrote  concerning  these  three 
of  reform :  "It  is  true  a  General 
ree  and  entire,  would  have  been  the 
*ly  and  most  able  for  a  gangrene 
spread  so  far  and  eaten  so  deep  into 
ty.  But  what!  should  we  have 
his  gangrene  to  endanger  life  and 
than  be  cured  in  time  by  a  physician 

knowledge  and  a  less  able  hand  ? 
to  see  since,  if  wo  had  stayed  and 
.  Genoral  Council,  what  manner  of  one 
.  have  had,  if  any ;  for  that  at  Trent 
er  general  nor  free.  .  .  .  And  I 
bt  whether  even  that  Council  (such 
)  would  have  been  called,  if  some 

and  national  synods,  under  supreme 
er,  had  not  first  set  upon  this  great 
reformation,  which  I  heartily  wish 
as  orderly  and  happily  pursued  as 

was  right  Christian  and  good  in 
make    no   doubt  but    that  as   the 

Catholic  Church  would  have  re- 
rself,  had  she  been  in  all  parts  freed 
man  yoke,  so  while  she  was  for  the 
lese  Western  parts  under  that  yoke 
h  of  Rome  was,  if  not  the  only,  yet 
hindrance  to  reformation." 
auses,  it  will  be  seen,  affect  the  whole 
.nd  may  bo  observed  in  the  history 
ation  in  each  nation.  The  special 
which  set  the  causes  in  operation 
pen  as  we  now  glance  through  the 
each  nation. 

y:—  On  Oct.   31st,    1517,   Luther's 
rith   the    Church  of  Rome  began, 

boldly  attacked  the  doctrine  of 
aces."  This  date  has  been  kept 
it  Protestant  Germany  as  the 
jf  the  Reformation.  Luther  soon 
fend  himself  against  the  charge  of 
lation.     The  arguments  which   his 

advanced  rested  upon  the  supreme 
the  Pope ;  e.g.  one  of  these  argu- 
s  that  "  the  Pope  alone  has  power 
no  those  things  which  are  of  Faith," 
icr  was  that  "  Christians  are  to  be 
at  the  Church  holds  many  things 
ic  verities  which  yet  are  placed 
the  Canon  of  the  Bible,  nor  among 
indent  Fathers."  Luther  replied, 
ugustine,  that  the  canonical  books 


of  Scripture  alone  are  an  infallible  guide. 
Luther  was  now  led  to  inquire  more  fully 
into  the  authority  of  the  Pope ;  consequently 
he  was  cited  on  Aug.  7th,  1518,  to  appear 
in  Rome,  to  answer  the  charge  of  heresy. 
Eventually,  however,  his  trial  took  place  be- 
fore the  Papal  Legate,  Cardinal  Cajetanus,  aft 
Augsburg,  on  Oct  10th.  Luther  persisted 
in  renouncing  tho  doctrine  of  indulgences, 
and  denied  the  authority  of  Papal  edicts  when 
unsupported  by  Holy  Scripture,  the  ancient 
Fathers,  or  the  decisions  of.  General  Councils. 
He  was  ordered  peremptorily  to  recant. 
Luther,  however,  fearing  violence,  escaped 
by  night  from  Augsburg  [Oct.  16th],  and 
returned  to  Wittenberg.  In  July,  1519,  an 
important  theological  debate  took  place  at 
Leipzig,  between  Carlstadt  (who  had  joined 
the  new  movement,  but  who  eventually 
pushed  his  principles  to  such  extravagant 
lengths  that  he  was  silenced  by  Luther)  on 
the  one  side,  and  Eck,  a  very  learned 
champion  of  the  Papacy,  on  the  other. 
During  the  debate  Luther  spoke,  and  ad- 
vanced a  step  farther  in  his  conflict  with 
tho  Papal  power.  He  deniod  [1]  that  the 
Latin  Church  is  exclusively  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  [2]  that  tho  ascendancy  of  the  Pope 
of  Rome  was  of  Divine  institution ;  [3]  that 
the  Councils  of  the  Church  are  infallible. 
The  result  of  this  boldness  was  his  excommu- 
nication by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  June,  1520.  The 
Papal  Bull  was  publicly  burnt  at  Wittenberg 
the  same  year.  Luther  at  this  time  attracted 
many  followers ;  among  others,  Martin  Buccr 
— who  subsequently  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land and  received  a  theological  professorship 
at  Cambridge — and  Melanchthon,  a  brilliant 
and  earnest  student  at  Wittenberg.  In  1521, 
Melanchthon  drew  up  a  text-book  for  Lutheran 
divines,  entitled  Loci  Commune*  Return  Theo- 
logicarum ;  it  contained  a  calm  statement  of 
their  special  doctrines,  supported  by  Scrip- 
tural proofs.  Meanwhile,  in  1520,  Luther 
had  appealed  to  the  Christian  potentates  of 
the  German  nation  to  summon  a  Council  for 
redressing  grievances  and  removing  abuses 
in  the  Church;  and  later  in  the  same  year 
he  published  The  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the 
Church,  a  violent  treatise  against  the  medi- 
aeval doctrine  concerning  the  Sacraments : 
he  reduces  them  in  number  from  seven  to 
two,  and  lays  very  great  stress  on  the  neces- 
sity of  faith,  without  which  tho  Sacraments 
convey  no  benefit.  The  prospect  of  his  ex- 
communication caused  Luther  to  bring  for- 
ward another  doctrine  of  great  importance, 
viz.  that  all  Christians  are  the  priests  of  God, 
quoting  Rev.  i.  6  and  other  texts  in  support. 
Henry  VIII.  replied  to  this  by  stating  that 
for  the  same  reason  all  Christians  must  be 
kings.  Luther,  however,  used  this  doctrine 
for  giving  more  importance  to  the  laity,  and 
for  reducing  the  tyranny  of  the  Papal  priest- 
hood. Luther's  views  were  popular,  and  at 
length  tho  Elector  Frederic  became  an  ardent 
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champion  of  the  Reformation  movement.     In 
1521  Luther  was  summoned  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.   to    appear    before    the    Diet  at 
Worms.     On  this  occasion  he  made  his  me- 
morable stand,  saying  that  unless  he  were 
convicted    of   heresy  by    the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  he  could   not  and  would  not  re- 
tract anything,  adding,  "Here  stand  I,  1  can 
no  farthor ;  God  help  me.     Amen."     In  spite 
of  opposition,  the  Diet  eventually  proclaimed 
the  Imperial  bann  against  Luther  as  a  heretic 
and  outcast  from  the  Church  of  God,  and  his 
writings  were  prohibited.     On  his  way  back 
to  Wittenberg,  he  was  secured  by  order  of 
his  friend  and  patron,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  carried  off  to  a  safe  shelter  in  the  Castle 
of  Wartburg.      Here  Luther  worked  actively 
with  his  pen,  his  most  important  work  being 
the  translation  of  the  Now  Testament  into 
the  Saxon  dialect.    During  Luther's  retire- 
ment,  some   of  the   Reformers,    headed    by 
Carlstadt,  had  broken  out  into  extravagances, 
and  many  sympathisers  had  in  consequence 
shrunk  from  throwing  in  their  lot  with  the 
Reformers.     At  this  period,  too,  the  fanatical 
and  lawless  sect  of  the  Anabaptists  had  started 
into    birth.     Luther,    in    consternation,    re- 
appeared at  Wittenberg  on  March  7th,  1552, 
to  save  his  work  from  destruction  ;  he  silenced 
the  ultra- Reformers,  undid  their  work,  and  in 
his  own  teaching  laid  {rreat  stress  on  the 
necessity  of  Chrintian  quietness  and  charity. 
The  Peasants'   War,   in   1524,  brought  the 
Lutheran    doctrines    into    fresh     discredit; 
although  Luther  sternly  denounced  the  in- 
surgents, and  preached  obedience  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  still  much  of  his  influence  was 
gone,  owing  to  the  revolutionary  proceedings 
of  fanatical  Reformers.  In  this  year,  Erasmus, 
who  had  been  an  exceedingly  able  advocate 
of  Reformation  principles,  went  over  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  violently  attacked  Luther 
and  his  teaching.     The  States  of  the  Empire 
now  formed  themselves  into  religious  leagues, 
either  in  opposition  to  or  in  defence  of  the 
new  doctrines.      The  "  League  of  Torgau  " 
[1526]  was  constituted  of  those  princes  who 
supported  reform ;   they  agreed  to  stand  by 
each  other  in  case  they  were  attacked  "  on 
account  of  the  Word  of  God  or  the  removal 
of  abuses."  The  Diet  of  Spires,  which  opened 
immediately  afterwards,  recommended  many 
reforms,  such  as  allowing  the  clergy  to  marry 
[Luthor  had  already  married  an  escaped  nun], 
restoring  the  chalice  in  the  Eucharist  to  the 
laity,    and   that    private  masses    should   be 
abolished.     The  Emperor,   however,  refused 
his  sanction  to    these  reforms ;    whereupon 
the  individual  States  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  work  out  their  own  reforms ;  so,  in  1527, 
in  Saxony,  "  visitors  "  were  nominated  by  the 
Elector  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  each 
parish  ;  the  visitors  did  not  interfere  with  old 
institutions,  provided  they  were  not  repug- 
nant to  Scripture ;  their  motto  was  to  reform 
and  correct,  not  to  destroy  and  abolish.    The 


Reformation,  however,  received  a  check  at  tat 
new  Diet  of  Spires,  which  assembled  in  152V. 
The  reforming  edict  of  the  former  Diet  [1546] 
was  repealed ;  the  Emperor  was  angry  tnd 
intolerant.  The  Reformers  hereupon  draw  vp 
their  protest  against  these  proceedings,  and  » 
obtained  for  themselves  and  their  posterity 
the  name  of  "  Protestants."  Their  inflow**, 
however,  was  now  much  weakened  by  intern! 
divisions.  A  new  set  of  Reformer*,  headed 
by  Zwingli,  and  opposed  to  the  Lutheran  b 
their  opinions  as  to  the  Sacraments  and  other 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  arose  in  parte  s! 
southern  Germany  and  in  Switzerland.  Tic 
Conference  of  Marburg  was  held  in  1529,  ■ 
order  to  bring  about  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  Reformers,  bat  wftaoat 
success.  At  this  conference  the  Latham 
drew  up  and  agreed  upon  fifteen  dogmatic 
definitions ;  these  were  revised  and  inutaatd 
to  seventeen  at  the  Conference  of  Schwakach 
[Oct.,  1629],  and  subscription  to  them  been* 
a  necessary  condition  of  membership  is  tie 
league  of  Reformers  referred  to  prrnonhr. 
These  seventeen  articles  were  finally  itiM 
by  Melanchthon,  and  were  incorporated  is  tar 
celebrated  Confession  of  Augsburg— an  apology 
for  Lutheranism,  presented  to  the  Enpoor 
Charles  V.  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  [15M]. 
The  Confession  is  remarkably  clear  and  oat- 
spoken,  but  humble  and  modest  in  tone,  h 
setting  forth  the  articles  of  the  Latacm 
Reformed  Faith,  it  was  seen  that  the  Re- 
formers held  almost  everything  in  iuiiim 
with  the  Catholic  Church ;  for  the  erron  asi 
abuses  which  they  rejected  they  gavetfarir 
reasons,  taken  from  Scripture  and  the  suIt 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  After  the  Luther* 
views  had  been  discussed,  the  Diet  vitk 
threats,  ordered  the  Reformers  to  ounfora  a 
all  things  to  the  established  usage  of  tar 
Roman  Church.  Owing  to  these  threat*  tir 
Reformers  entered  into  a  covenant,  caBcd 
the  "Schmalkaldic  League"  [1531].  ly  waits 
they  agreed  to  help  each  other  far  six  jam 
in  defending  their  Faith.  They  also  sooffc 
tho  aid  of  trance  against  their  own  Eaqterar 
— a  fatal  and  unpatriotic  thing  to  do.  Garb 
V.  was  now  glad  to  pacify  the  Protefteat 
Reformers,  in  order  to  concentrate  hi*  Ion* 
against  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  were  attack- 
ing his  dominions.  Accordingly  the  Fan 
of  Nuremburg  was  signed  ( July,  1632],  if 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  present  state  at 
things  was  to  continue  until  a  •■  General  Fa 
Council"  could  authoritatively  settle  tat 
matters  in  dispute.  Pope  Paul  III.  * 
tempted  to  call  a  Council  at  Mant"*  in  l*ft 
but  the  Lutherans  could  not  regard  it  a?  i 
free  Council,  so  the  attempt  failed.  1st 
Lutherans  then  issued  a  manifesto,  esfofr- 
ing  their  principles,  and  called  the  "Sebav 
kaldic  Articles,"  because  issued  by  bi 
Protestant  League  of  that  name  ptt7]>  ^ 
the  same  time  the  Emperor,  Jul  orrtter 
Ferdinand,    and    many    powerful  jjriaas, 
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lemselves  into  "  the  Holy  League," 
irpo8e  of  opposing  the  Reformation, 
the  Colloquy  of  Ratisbon  was  held 
champions  of  the  Reformed  and 
led  Faith,  and  although  an  agree- 
»  nearly  arrived  at,  yet  in  the  end 
era  in  dispute  were  in  the  same 
is  before.  Another  fruitless  Council 
.  at  Ratisbon  in  the  beginning  of 
lowed  quickly  by  the  death  of  the 
former,  Luther,  in  February  of  the 
ir.  He  held  his  opinions  firmly  to 
He  had  proved  them,  and  found 
'  did  not  fail  him  in  the  hour  of  his 
it  his  last  days  were  saddened  by  the 
animosities  of  the  age,  by  the  divi- 
ong  the  Reformers  themselves,  and 
r  by  the  rise  and  growth  of  Zwingli- 
mmediately  after  his  death  a  terrible 
war  broke  out  between  the  Roman- 
Reformers.  The  Lutherans  struck 
blow,  but  the  Emperor  had  been 
taking  his  preparations  for  blood- 
>re  this.  The  Pope  granted  plenary 
ce  to  all  who  fought  against  the 
i  "heresy."  The  Protestants  were 
lefeated  at  the  battle  of  Muhlberg 
4th,  16471.  In  May  of  the  fol- 
year  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  under 
V.,  issued  an  edict,  called  the  Interim 
mm.  This  was  a  formulary  of  faith 
ihip  for  the  Protestants  to  adopt,  as 
rary  arrangement,  until  a  General 
settled  matters.  The  " Interim* • 
Dsed  to  the  Reformed  Faith,  but  it 
o  concessions,  by  legalising  the  mar- 
!  such  ecclesiastics  as  had  already 
ives,  and  by  tolerating  communion 
kinds.  It  met  with  great  opposition 
he  more  strict  Lutherans ;  the  more 
)  tried  to  modify  its  operation,  and 
langer  of  compromising  their  faith, 
n  1552,  Maurice,  the  Elector  of 
took  the  field  on  their  behalf.  The 
ended  honourably  for  the  Reformers 
"Peace  of  Augsburg "  [1665].  It 
eed  that  every  land  proprietor  should 

0  choose  between  the  old  religion  and 
todied  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 

his  tenants  and  dependents  were 
to  follow  his  example.    Meanwhile 

•promised  Council  met  at  Trent  in 

it  by  its  protracted  and  wearying 
all  hope  was  dispelled  of  its  effcct- 

f  speedy  reformation  of  existing 
The  two  great  religious  parties,  the 

ts  and  the  Reformers  or  Protestants, 
comparative  quietness  for  the  re- 
of  the  century  ;   but  in  the  latter 

it,  owing  to  the  divisions  among  the 

1  and  Swiss  Reformers,  and  to  the 
ng  zeal  of  the  Jesuits,  founded  in 
t>testantism  in  Germany  greatly  de- 
rhole  districts  were  gradually  brought 
allegiance  to  Rome.  The  Reformed 
s  to  go  through  another  terrible  ordeal 


—the  Thirty  Years'  War  [1618-48]— before 
it  was  finally  recognised  and  supported  by 
the  German  Government,  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  [1648]. 

The  Reformation  spread  through  the  fol- 
lowing States  in  the  German  Empire : — 

The  Electorate  of  Saxony,  the  starting- place 
of  the  movement,  and  where  as  early  as  1527 
the  majority  of  the  people  embraced  the  Re- 
formed Faith. 

Ducal  Saxony  yielded  in  1539,  Leipzig, 
Dresden,  and  other  chief  towns  joining  the 
movement. 

Hessen,  under  Philip,  eagerly  received 
Lutheran  doctrines  in  1526. 

Bavarian  Brandenburg  joined  in  1628,  at  the 
Diet  of  Anspach. 

Electoral  Brandenburg  did  not  cast  off  the 
Papal  yoke  till  1539. 

Luneburg  joined  in  1527 ;  Scriptural  preach- 
ing was  enforced,  but  ritual  and  worship  re- 
mained much  as  before. 

Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  and  Pomerania  also 
were  among  the  first  to  join. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1535,  Wurtemburg  and 
other  minor  States  joined  the  Protestant 
League. 

Frederic,  Elector  Palatine,  and  his  people, 
took  the  same  side  in  1546. 

In  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria,  the  Reformation 
made  much  progress  at  first  among  the  people, 
but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  civil  power, 
and  to  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits,  Lutheranism 
was  extinguished  in  the  duchy  before  the 
century  closed. 

In  East  Friesland  and  in  Silesia  Lutheranism 
had  a  peaceful  triumph  about  the  year  1527. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  movement  in 
Germany  was  almost  entirely  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Luther;  in  1523  he  is  said  to 
have  issued  as  many  as  183  books  or  pamphlets 
in  promoting  the  cause;  his  writings  were 
perfectly  clear  and  practical,  and  adapted  to 
influence  the  people.  The  force  of  his  argu- 
ments, his  homely  illustrations,  his  simple  bold- 
ness, and  especially  his  deep  earnestness,  com- 
pletely won  the  people,  and  made  them  ardent 
champions  of  the  Reformation.  Melanchthon's 
influence,  though  of  a  different  nature,  was 
also  very  great  in  forwarding  the  move* 
ment ;  his  learned  lectures  at  the  University 
of  Wittenberg  were  the  means  of  raising  up 
many  able  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  Reform- 
ation ;  but  the  Lutherans  were  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Melanchthon  for  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  and  other  symbolical  writings  con- 
taining systematic  statements  of  Lutheran 
doctrines;  by  these  the  truth,  after  it  had 
been  discovered,  was  preserved  and  kept  intact 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  He  died 
in  1660.  The  masses  of  the  people,  however, 
were  probably  most  influenced  by  the  itinerant 
friars  who  went  from  village  to  village,  and 
town  to  town,  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
Luther. 

Eastern  Prussia  received  Lutheran  nieachaE* 
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in  1523,  and  George  Polcntz,  one  of  tho 
Prussian  Bishops,  embraced  the  Lutheran 
doctrines,  and  promoted  the  Reformation.  In 
1525  tho  whole  country  was  converted.  A 
German  Liturgy,  adhering  as  much  as  poss- 
ible to  ancient  usage,  was  introduced.  Con- 
vents were  converted  into  hospitals,  and  for 
the  instruction  of  the  clergy,  Postils,  or  ex- 
planatory sermons  on  tho  Epistles  and  Gospels, 
were  regularly  sent  from  Wittenberg.  In 
1548  the  Reformers  were  aided  by  a  large 
influx  of  Bohemian  Protestant  refugees,  and 
so  became  independent  of  aid  from  Witten- 
berg. 

I'olish  Pruwia  became  reformed  about  1560, 
Sigismund  Augustus  being  their  sovereign. 

In  Denmark  Lutheranism  was  first  taught 
at  Wiburg,  in  Jutland,  by  John  Tausen,  who 
had  studied  under  Melanchthon  at  Wittenberg. 
Lutheran  preachers  came  in  1526.  When 
Frodorick  I.  was  crowned  King  of  Denmark 
[1523],  the  Danish  hierarchy  required  him  to 
extirpate  the  "  heretics  of  Luther's  school." 
Hence  tho  King,  though  personally  favourable 
to  reform,  was  unable  to  ad  vane  o  the  work  im- 
mediately ;  but  in  1 526  he  passed  over  to  the  side 
of  tho  Reformers,  and  in  1527,  at  a  Diet  held 
at  Odonse,  "  lil>erty  of  conscience  "  was  granted 
to  both  parties.  In  1530  the  Danish  Pro- 
testants issued  a  manifesto  at  Copenhagen 
similar  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  holding 
fast  to  all  Lutheran  doctrines.  Christian  III., 
who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  in 
1533,  was  an  ardent  Reformer;  he  had  at- 
tended the  Diet  at  Worms  [1521],  and  had 
listened  with  admiration  to  Luther.  The 
Reformation  now  spread  throughout  the  whole 
of  Denmark,  bishops  were  deposed,  and  twelve 
Superintendents  established  in  the  ancient  Sees. 
In  the  University  of  Copenhagen  throe  Divinity 
professors  were  appointed  to  lecture  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  and  on  the  Fathers. 
A  Danish  liturgy  was  compiled  on  Lutheran 
models.  Christian  III.  joined  tho  Protestant 
League  in  1538.  The  Confession  of  Augsburg 
was  accepted  by  Denmark  in  1569. 

Norway  and  Iceland,  after  brief  struggles, 
gave  in  their  adherence  to  Lutheranism  about 
1539. 

All  these  countries  have  remained  Lutheran 
to  the  present  day. 

Sweden.  —  Students  from  Wittenberg  had 
brought  Lutheranism  into  Sweden  in  1519. 
Gustavus  Vasa,  crowned  in  1523,  supported 
the  Reformers  in  his  kingdom.  Accordingly 
when  Brask,  Bishop  of  Linkoping,  began  a 
persecution  of  •♦  the  heretics,"  the  King  in- 
terfered on  their  behalf.  In  1524  a  Council 
was  called  to  prepare  the  Church  for  the 
changes  that  wore  to  be  made  by  the  Court. 
The  King  constituted  himself  supreme  in 
matters  ecclesiastical,  appointed  and  deposed 
bishops  on  his  own  authority,  seized  a  large 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  suppressed 
monasteries,  and  organised  the  Church  much  | 
on  the  same  model  as  the  Reformed  Church  . 


in  Denmark.  He  advocated  the  use  of  rearly 
all  the  ancient  service  books  and  ritual,  null 
the  people  were  better  instructed ;  and  tail 
course  was  adopted  by  the  clergy  at  the  Synod 
of  Orebro  in  1529.  One  great  characterutic 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Sweden  a  that 
the  government  of  the  Church  by  buhope  \m 
been  preserved  and  perpetuated  to  the  present 
day.  Lawrence  Peterson,  a  moderate  Luth- 
eran, was  made  Archbishop  of  U peals.  la 
1539,  however,  the  King  threatened  to  de- 
stitute the  Swedish  Church  on  the  PretbrtcniB 
model,  but  the  threat  was  not  accomplished. 
In  1544  the  Reformation  changes  were  estab- 
lished throughout  the  kingdom.  Thaw 
changes,  however,  led  to  an  insurrection 
among  the  poorer  classes,  urged  on  in  several 
cases  by  the  Romish  priests  [loST-latt]- 
The  insurrection  was  quelled,  but  another 
reaction  occurred  in  1576,  when  King;  Join 
introduced  a  new  liturgy,  based  on  the  mutal 
authorised  by  the  Council  of  Trent;  it  *m 
adopted  by  the  Diet  in  1577,  two  Buboes 
strongly  protesting  against  it,  via.,  Linkopiar 
and  Strengness ;  the  King  moreover  entrutit 
the  management  of  a  college  at  Stockholm  to 
certain  Jesuits  whom  he  had  invited  bom 
Louvain.  But  when  Lutheranism  was  jo* 
at  its  lowest  ebb,  the  King  suddenly  cfctagri 
his  course ;  the  Jesuits  were  compelled  to 
leave  the  country,  and  Lutheranism  ietaiaei 
tho  ground  it  had  lost.  At  the  kirk-task 
held  at  Upsala  in  1593,  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession was  adopted  by  Sweden ;  the  fbuowan 
of  Zwingli  and  Calvin  were  dVaousesi 
the  Romanising  liturgy  of  King  John  *» 
revoked,  and  the  service  book  of  LOTeac* 
Peterson  took  its  place.  Luther's  short  cate- 
chism became  also  the  recognised  maaaal  of 
instruction. 

Poland.  —  Sigismund  I.,  King  of  Foam* 
from   1548  to  1572,   tolerated  Lutheiamaa. 
and  during  his  reign  it  penetrated  snoot;  ill 
classes.    Large  numbers  of  Protestant  reft* 
gees  from  Bohemia  came  to  Poland  m  ISA, 
and  aided  in  spreading  the  Lutheran  doctrine*. 
An  ecclesiastical  synod  held  at  Piotrko*  ia 
1551   advocated  the  most  bitter  penecatioa 
of  the  Protestants.     On  the  other  hand,  tk 
Polish  Diet  in  1552  was  favourable  to  them 
The  Protestant    Reformers,    however,  «en 
greatly  weakened  by  the  desertion  <a*  taar 
champion,  Orichovius,  formerly  a  student  at 
Wittenberg,  who  rejoined  the  feoman  CkmA 
in  1559.    After  Sigismund's  death,  a**  tf 
the  succeeding  kings  favoured  the  Romany 
Stephen  Bathori  came  to  the  throne  is  1*& 
and  proclaimed  himself  favourable  toreEpnt* 
toleration,  saying  that  God  had  reserved* 
Himself  the  government  of  men's  cusacieaBti 
He   was,  notwithstanding,  a  patron  of  v 
Jesuits,  and  winked  at  their  pefae<iitioa«i* 
Protestants.     He  waa  succeeded  by  Sp^fr 
III.  [1687-1632],  Crown  Prince  of  S^* 
whose  parents  had  resisted  Protestant*" 
Sweden.      In  this    reign    Protestants*  * 
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Poland  was  completely  overthrown.  This 
result  was  brought  about  partly  by  the  Jesuits 
and  partly  by  serious  divisions  among  the 
Reformers  themselves.  The  cause  of  the  Re- 
formers was  also  greatly  weakened  by  some 
of  their  number  adopting  the  Anti-Trinitarian 


Bohemia  and  Moravia.  —  The  followers  of 
John  Huss,  the  great  Bohemian  Reformer, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Luther  in  Id  19. 
In  Feb.,  1520,  Luther  writes,  after  reading 
the  works  of  John  Huss,  that  "  I,  without 
being  conscious  of  it,  have  both  taught  and 
held  all  the  things  of  John  Huss  ...  in  brief 
we  are  all  Hussites  without  knowing  it."  An 
alliance  was  soon  formed  between  tho  Bohe- 
mians and  Lutherans.  In  1532  the  Bohe- 
mians, with  the  sanction  of  Luther,  presented 
a  formal  statement  of  their  tenets  to  George, 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  followed  in  1535, 
by  a  regular  4<  Confession  of  Faith  to  Ferdin- 
and, King  of  Bohemia."  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  religious  war  in  1546,  the  country 
tent  an  army  to  aid  the  Protestants ;  after 
the  disastrous  battle  at  Miihlberg  [April  24th, 
1547],  they  were  subject  to  severe  persecu- 
tion. Many  were  ordered  to  leave  their 
country  within  six  weeks,  and  a  thousand  of 
them  settled  in  Prussia  [1548].  The  Jesuits 
began  to  work  against  them  in  1552.  The 
three  divisions  of  Protestants,  viz.  Lutheran, 
Swiss,  and  Bohemian  Brethren,  now  united 
and  presented  the  Confession  of  their  Faith 
to  M*»imilian  II.  in  1575,  and  again  to  Rud- 
olph II.  in  1608.  In  1609  perfect  religious 
equality  was  granted  to  them,  but  it  was  soon 
withdrawn.  The  Jesuits  were  successful  in 
once  more  getting  rid  of  Protestantism  in 
1627,  when  Ferdinand  II.,  a  former  pupil  in 
their  school,  rigorously  banished  all  who  held 
last  to  the  Reformed  Faith.  Many  fled  to 
Moravia  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church,  which  continues  to  this  day. 
Protestantism  subsequently  revived  in  Bo- 
hemia, and  in  1781  Joseph  II.  issued  in  its 
behalf  the  Edict  of  Toleration.  There  are  now 
about  100  Protestant  congregations  in  the 
country,  the  majority  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Swiss  or  Calvinistic  division  of  Reformers. 

Hungary  and  Tramylvania. — As  early  as 
1521  we  find  traces  of  Protestantism  in  these 
countries,  for  in  that  year  George  Szakmary, 
Archbishop  of  Gran,  ordered  a  condemnation 
of  Luther's  books  to  be  read  from  the  pulpits 
of  the  principal  churches.  Severe  edicts 
against  Lutheranism  were  issued  in  1523 
and  1525.  But.  in  spite  of  these,  the  Re- 
formation triumphed  in  several  towns  and 
districts;  students  who  had  been  sent  to 
Wittenberg  returned  and  taught  the  Lutheran 
doctrines.  In  1527  King  Ferdinand  I.  com- 
plained that  even  Anabaptists  and  Zwinglians 
were  gaining  ground.  Monks  and  nuns  were 
driven  from  their  cloisters.  In  1533  John 
Honter,  on  his  return  from  Switzerland,  estab- 
lished   a   printing    office    at  Cronstadt   for 


publishing  Protestant  teaching.  About  the 
same  time  a  Magyar  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Matthew  Devay,  a  former  pupil 
at  Wittenberg,  appeared.  Ue  was  called  the 
Luther  of  Hungary.  Eventually  he  joined 
the  Swiss  school  of  Reformers  [about  1544], 
and  was  followed  by  the  great  majority  of 
Hungarian  Protestants.  They  drew  up 
their  Confession  of  Csenger  in  1557,  and  it 
still  remains  their  standard  of  orthodoxy.  In 
Transylvania  the  maiority  of  the  Reformers 
were  Lutheran ;  religious  liberty  was  granted 
to  them  in  1557.  It  is  said  that  only  three 
families  of  the  magnates  then  adhered  to  the 
Pope,  tho  nobility  were  nearly  all  reformed, 
and  the  people  thirty  to  one  in  favour  of 
the  new  doctrine;  but  owing  to  divisions, 
and  the  heresy  of  the  Anti-Trinitarians,  the 
Jesuits  regained  a  great  part  of  the  country 
[1579-1588].  In  the  latter  year,  however, 
the  Jesuits  were  forcibly  expelled.  After  a 
further  reaction  under  Rudolph  II.,  full  reli- 
gious liberty  was  secured  by  the  treaties  of 
Nikolsburg  [  16221  and  Linz  [1645]. 

Spain. — Luther  s  writings  were  circulated 
in  Spain  as  early  as  1520,  and  converts  were 
made  in  great  numbers,  especially  in  (Seville 
and  VaUadolid.  But  the  cruelties  of  the 
Inquisition  successfully  extirpated  Protes- 
tantism from  the  country,  and  in  1570  hardly 
a  trace  of  it  remained.  The  accession  of 
Philip  II.  in  1559,  ••  the  Nero  of  Spain,"  had 
made  its  destruction  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Among  the  more  prominent  of  Spanish  Re- 
formers were  two  brothers,  Juan  and  Alfonso 
de  Valdes,  Rodrigo  de  Valero,  Egidius, 
Domingo  de  Rojas,  and  Dryander,  who  pub- 
lished  a  Castihan  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  1543,  and  in  1548  took  refuge 
in  England,  and  was  made  Professor  of  Greek 
at  Cambridge. 

Italy.  —  Lutheranism  between  the  years 
1530  and  1542  made  good  progress  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  e.g.  in  the  Duchy  of 
Ferrara,  where  Calvin  and  other  Reformers 
took  refuge  about  1535;  in  Naples,  where 
Juan  de  Valdes  was  Spanish  Secretary; 
throughout  the  Republic  of  Venice,  in  Modena, 
Milan,  Lucca,  and  other  places,  and  even  at 
Bologna  in  the  Papal  States.  But  in  1542, 
Cardinal  Caraffa,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV., 
brought  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition  to 
bear  upon  the  Protestants,  and  quickly  ex- 
terminated them.  Two  of  the  principal  Re- 
formers, Bernardino  Ochino  and  Peter  Martyr, 
an  able  scholar,  and  formerly  Canon  of  the 
Augustinians,  took  refuge  in  England  in 
1547.  Ochino  was  made  a  Prebend  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Peter  Martyr,  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Oxford.  At  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary,  in  1553,  both  fled  from  England  and 
took  refuge  at  Zurich.  Ochino  was  subse- 
quently accused  of  advocating  Anti-Trini- 
tarianism  and  polygamy. 

Switzerland.  —  The  Reformation  in  Switz- 
erland was  commenced  under  the  leadership 
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of  Huldreich  Zwingli,  born  in  1484,  seven 
weeks  after  the  birth  of  Luther ;  he,  too,  like 
Luther,  was  educated  for  the  priesthood, 
being  ordained  in  1506.  In  1513  he  began 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  especially  to  the  New  Testament,  in 
order,  as  he  says,  that  he  might  draw  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  direct  from  the  fountain ; 
he  did  not  place  much  value  on  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  but  looked  forward  to  a  time 
when   "Divine    Scripture    alone    would    be 

Srecious  among  Christians/'  Unlike  Luther, 
e  had  no  reverence  for  ancient  uses  and 
traditions  of  the  Church,  and  abolished  as 
far  as  he  could  every  such  use  not  specially 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  He  came 
into  contact  with,  and  was  greatly  influenced 
by  Erasmus  in  1514  and  following  years. 
His  first  efforts  at  roform  began  in  1517; 
when  at  Einsiodeln  he  exertoa  himself  to 
abolish  image-worship  and  other  corruptions. 
In  1519  he  was  appointed  to  a  preachership 
at  Zurich,  and  hero  he  soon  took  a  command- 
ing position,  his  talents  and  force  of  character 
being  very  conspicuous.  It  was  his  custom 
to  explain  the  Scriptures  to  his  people,  instead 
of  reproducing  the  mediaeval  interpretations 
of  them ;  he  is  said  also  to  have  done  a  good 
work  in  purifying  the  morals  as  well  as  the 
worship  of  the  citizens.  In  1519  we  find 
him  successfully  resisting  the  disgraceful 
sale  of  Indulgences.  The  Papal  authorities 
evidently  wished  to  retain  Zwingli  on  their 
side.  For  this  purpose  the  Pope,  Leo  X., 
granted  him  a  pension  of  fifty  gulden,  and 
made  him  one  of  his  Chaplains  in  1518.  Pope 
Adrian  also  wrote  him  a  cajoling  letter.  But 
in  1522  the  Bishop  of  Constance  formally 
accused  the  Zwinglians  of  disobedience,  in 
breaking  the  fasts  of  Lent;  public  opinion, 
however,  was  now  entirely  on  the  side  of 
Zwingli,  and  the  Bishop's  action  was  fu- 
tile. Zwingli  about  this  time  married, 
against  the  law  of  the  Church ;  he  kept  his 
marriage  secret,  however,  till  1524.  In  1523 
a  sweeping  change  was  effected  in  Zurich, 
the  authority  of  the  Bishop  was  destroyed, 
the  ancient  liturgy  was  swept  away,  the 
Mass  was  reduced  to  a  memorial,  and  the 
monasteries  were  converted  into  schools.  The 
Bishop  of  Constance  and  several  cantons,  in- 
cluding Lucern,  Freyburg,  and  Zug,  protested 
in  vain  at  these  changes  : — Zwingli's  ascen- 
dancy was  now  complete.  Meanwhile,  the 
Reformation  had  been  making  headway  in 
Basle.  Its  chief  author  was  (Ecolampadius, 
a  friend  of  Melanchthon  and  Erasmus;  he 
was  made  a  preacher  in  the  cathedral  of  Basle 
in  1516,  where  he  set  forth  the  Reformed 
opinions;  in  1522  he  allied  himself  to  Zwingli. 
The  Bishop  and  his  party  opposed  the  move- 
ment, but  the  Senate  asserted  the  supremacy 
of  the  Bible  and  permitted  disputations  to  be 
held,  in  which  many  Papal  doctrines  were 
openly  attacked  [  1 524].  The  canton  of  Berne 
was  disposed  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  | 


Zurich  and  Basle.  In  1526  a  general  u- 
scmbly  of  twelve  Swiss  canton*  vu  held  it 
Baden,  and  the  Zwinglian  doctrines  con- 
demned by  a  majority  of  nine  out  of  the 
twelve  cantons.  Vet  the  Reformation,  m 
spite  of  this  severe  check,  still  continued  to 
make  way.  The  hatred,  however,  belvwa 
the  opposing  parties  culminated  on  the  battle- 
field of  Cappel,  where  Zwingli  wai  ika 
[1531 J  and  his  followers  routed.  Zvinglfi 
teaching  in  regard  to  Original  Sin,  the  Sun- 
ments,  and  Predestination  was  at  varianre 
with  all  other  branches  of  the  Church.  With 
regard  to  Christian  Baptism,  he  represented  it 
as  standing  on  the  same  level  with  John'i 
baptism — merely  a  sign ;  yet  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  Marburg,  in  1529,  he  signed  tat 
statement  of  the  Lutherans  that  baptism  ift 
not  "  a  naked  sign,  but  a  work  of  God,  hy 
which  we  are  regenerated."  Hence  Lather 
considered  him  guilty  of  dishonesty  and  in- 
sincerity. 

The  death  of  Zwingli  was  closely  followed 
by  that  of  (Ecolampadius ;  but  the  work  of 
reformation  was  carried  on  by  two  able  sm> 
cessors,  Henry  Bullinger  and  Oswald  Mye> 
nius :  the  latter,  a  bosom  friend  of  Zvisgfi, 
had  been  forcibly  expelled  from  Lucern  in  1521 
Another  prominent  Reformer  was  Wiltiea 
Farel,  a  refugee  from  France,  who  wis  terr 
successful  at  Berne,  Neufchatel,  Bask,  tad 
especially  in  Geneva,  where  he  brought  abost 
the  overthrow  of  the  Papal  power  in  IMS. 
But  a  far  greater  loader  now  appeared  on  the 
scene  in  the  person  of  John  Calvin ;  in  hni 
began  the  second  generation  of  Reformat. 
Born  in  1509,  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  he  to 
originally  destined  for  holy  orders,  bat  even- 
tually devoted  himself  to  jurisprudence  at 
Orleans  and  Bourges  Universities.  He  fiflt 
began  the  work  of  reformation  in  Bum,  bst 
some  of  the  more  violent  and  indiscreet  Be» 
formers  there  having  posted  up  anti-Pintl 
placards,  he  fled  to  Basle  in  October,  1544. 
It  is  remarkable  that  although  Calvin  to 
unusually  severe  in  his  general  character, 
yet  he  was  deficient  in  Christian  heroism, 
and  describes  himself  as  being  "natsnfy 
timid,  and  of  a  soft  and  faint-hearted  die- 
position." 

At  Basle  Calvin  drew  up,  in  1536,  h» 
Institute*  of  the  ChrUtum  Jlelipim,  which 
quickly  became  the  text-book  for  Calrinstt 
generally.  In  it  are  contained  all  hi»  dis- 
tinctive doctrines.  Calvin  succeeded  n 
getting  his  principles  adopted  in  Lsasnw 
this  same  year.  But  in  Geneva  the  pepelf 
rebelled  against  the  severity  of  his  dieciphie. 
and  both  he  and  Farel  were  banished  in  Is* 
He  was  invited  to  return,  however,  sad  he 
did  so  in  1541,  thenceforth  exerosmgdeBjetK 
power.  He  established  a  consistory.  &*** 
ing  of  twelve  lay  elders  and  six  minasn 
Calvin  himself  presiding,  and  exerrinsf  * 
controlling  influence.  To  this  Yndr  ** 
entrusted  the  jurisdiction  over  the  rahj* 
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:>f  the  whole  community,  together 
ower  of  excommunication.    The 

this  tribunal  were  marked  by 
ess  and  severity  ;  in  1553,  by  its 
etus  was  burnt  for  heresy.  In 
a  brought  about  the  religious 
he  cantons  of  Switzerland  by 
ta  Tigurinus,  and  so  consolidated 
information.  By  this  Consensus 
ents  are  treated  as  much  more 
outward  signs,  as  Zwingli  treated 
rin   spoke  of  them  as  "organs" 

uses  for  conferring  grace;  but 
1  the  benefits  of  the  Sacraments 
9ct."  Calvin  died  in  1564,  and 
ed  by  Beza,  who  continued  for  a 
)ld  the  standard  of  Geneva.  But 
powerful  reaction  began  under 
meo,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  a  man 
,y,  and  devoted  to  the  Church  of 
i  Jesuits  were  busy  in  different 
country,  and  in  1586  the  Romish 
aed  themselves  into  "  The  Golden 

resist  the  Calvinists,  and  at  the 
f  the  next  century  the  Calvinists 
ore    ground,   owing    to    the  in- 

>  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  titular 
eneva,  Francois  de  Sales.  Peace 
lly  concluded  till  after  the  battle 
n* 1712. 

rhe  earliest  Reformer  in  France 
b  Lefevre,  who  in  1512  was  en- 

Briconnet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  in 
ition  of  that  diocese,  both  men 
aded  that  the  Papal  religion  of 
8  not  a  true  form  of  Christianity, 
e  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris, 
orbonne,  having  previously  Con- 
ner's writings,  began  the  work  of 
the  French  Reformers.  The 
rancis  I.,  professed  to  be  neutral, 
no  measures  to  pacify  the  perpe- 
e  savage  massacres  of  the  Protes- 
534  Calvin  and  others  fled  from 
;  in  1545  the  towns  of  Merindol 
res,  with  twenty-eight  villages, 
ly  destroyed,  as  many  as  4,000 
:  slain.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the 
bad  increased  in  importance  in 
Francis  I.  was  succeeded  by  his 
II.,    who    married     Catherine 

niece  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 
i  reign  the  persecution  went  on 

greater  severity ;  but,  nothing 
e  Reformers  in  Paris  organised 
in  1555,  as  a  distinct  congregation, 

>  Calvinistic  discipline  of  Geneva, 
they  issued  their  first  Confession 

.  this  time  was  divided  into  two 
3,  one  headed  by  the  Dukes  of 
other  by  the  Bourbon  family. 
»ns  now  allied  themselves  with 
nts,  or  Huguenots,  as  they  were 
•ance,  and  the  Guises  became  the 
f  the  Roman  Catholics.    The  two 


parties  were  inspired  with  mutual  hatred  of 
each  other.  In  1560  a  Huguenot  conspiracy 
to  rid  the  kingdom  of  the  Guises  was  dis- 
covered ;  the  chief  mover  was  Geoffrey  de  la 
Barre,  a  friend  of  Calvin.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  tried  to  force 
every  Frenchman,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to 
sign  a  creed,  drawn  up  by  the  Sorbonne,  and 
which  he  called  the  "  Huguenots'  rat-trap." 
A  conference  between  the  two  parties  took 
place  at  Poissy  in  1561,  Theodore  Beza  and 
Peter  Martyr  representing  the  Huguenots; 
but  no  good  result  followed.  By  this  time 
the  Huguenots  had  greatly  increased  in  the 
country,  and  were  being  continually  aided 
by  disciples  of  Calvin  sent  from  Geneva ;  in 
January,  1562,  they  were  granted  religious 
liberty,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  massacre 
of  several  of  their  number  at  Vassy  rekindled 
the  strife,  and  civil  war  broke  out.  The 
Huguenot  leaders  were  the  Prince  of  Conde 
and  Admiral  de  Coligny.  At  the  battle  of 
Dreux  [Dec.,  1562]  the  Huguenots  were 
routed ;  immediately  afterwards  the  Duke  of 
Guise  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatical  Hugue- 
not. Peace  was  concluded  at  Orleans,  and 
the  Pacification  of  Amboise  [March,  1563] 
secured  a  certain  amount  of  religious  liberty 
to  the  Huguenots.  A  second  religious  war 
raged  from  1567-70.  At  the  battle  of  Jarnac 
[1569]  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  subsequently  assassinated.  The  Peace 
of  St.  Germain-en-Laye  was  concluded  in 
1570,  by  which  the  Huguenots  were  to  be 
free  to  worship  in  their  own  way ;  but  in  1572, 
by  an  act  of  gross  treachery,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Catherine  de*  Medici,  a  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots  was  planned,  and  carried  out  under 
circumstances  of  great  atrocity  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day  [1572].  Over  twenty  thousand 
Protestants  were  murdered  in  different  parts 
of  France,  among  them  Admiral  Coligny.  The 
Calvinists  rose  again,  and  the  Guise  family 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
in  order  to  extirpate  Protestantism.  But  in 
1589  the  Protestant  Prince,  Henry  of  Navarre, 
came  to  the  throne  as  Henry  IV.  Four 
years  later,  in  order  to  stop  further  bloodshed, 
Henry  IV.  renounced  Protestantism  ;  perfect 
religious  liberty,  however,  was  granted  to  the 
Huguenots  by  the  "  Edict  of  Nantes  "  ["1598], 
solemnly  declared  to  be  perpetual  and 
irrevocable.  But  the  despotism  of  Richelieu 
and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1685  overthrew  the  Reforma- 
tion in  France. 

Netherlands. — The  country  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Reformation  [1]  by  the  cruelties 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which  had  aroused 
hatred  to  the  Papal  power ;  [2]  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Erasmus,  a  native  of  Rotterdam, 
exposing  the  vices  of  the  age  in  1500 ;  [3]  by 
the  writings  of  Luther.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  born  at  Ghent  in  1500,  was  lord 
of  these  provinces,  and  mercilessly  persecuted 
all  who  held  the  "  new  opinions ; "  in.  161V 
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he  issued  an  edict  against  the  writings  of 
Luther,  "  whether  in  Latin,  Flemish,  or  any 
other  modem  language."  The  first  two 
martyrs  suffered  at  Brussels  in  1523,  where- 
upon Luther  wrote  his  hpistU  to  the  Christians 
in  Holland  and  Brabant.  In  1525  converts 
abounded,  and  executions  became  fearfully 
numerous,  the  victims  during  Charles's  reign 
being  reckoned  by  thousands,  among  them 
being  the  Englishman,  William  Tyndall, 
who,  in  1536,  was  put  to  death  at  Vilvorde, 
near  Brussels;  he  had  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  English  in  1525,  and  had  also 
exerted  groat  influence  in  Belgium.  These 
measures  not  succeeding,  Charles  V.  intro- 
duced the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  to  subdue 
Protestantism  [in  1550].  Philip  II.,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  1560,  carried  on  the 
work  of  persecution.  Many  troubles  came 
upon  the  Reformers,  owiug  to  their  being 
confounded  with  the  fanatical  and  lawless 
Anabaptists,  who  abounded  in  the  country; 
so  in  1562  they  drew  up  The  Belgie  Confession, 
containing  the  doctrines  of  their  Faith.  This 
Confession  is  based  on  The  Confession  of  the 
French  Refonners,  and  so  is  distinctly  Cal- 
vinistic.  In  1566  the  Belgie  Confession  was 
ratified  at  a  Synod  of  Reformers,  hold  at 
Antwerp.  Meanwhile  the  continued  persecu- 
tion was  exasperating  all  classes  against  the 
Government.  At  length,  when  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  army,  renewed 
the  massacres,  the  Protestants  took  the  field 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Philip  van 
Marnix,  and  many  other  nobles,  in  1568.  A 
desperate  struggle  ensued,  ending  in  the 
independence  of  Holland  in  1579,  the  seven 
northern  provinces  separating  from  the  re- 
maining ten.  In  1581  the  Roman  religion 
was  forbidden  in  the  new  kingdom,  and 
Protestantism  had  triumphed  in  every  quarter, 
aided  materially  by  the  Protestant  University 
of  Leyden.  The  neighbouring  provinces, 
under  the  Spanish  Duke  of  Parma,  entered 
into  an  agreement  at  Arras,  in  1579,  to  help 
in  counteracting  the  Reformation ;  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  finally 
caused  the  Papacy  to  be  re-established  in  a 
great  part  of  the  country. 

England. — It  has  been  thoughtfully  said 
that  the  downfall  of  the  Papal  power  in  Eng- 
land began  from  the  shameful  day  when  the 
miserable  King  John  laid  his  crown  at  the 
feet  of  Cardinal  Pandulph,  and  shocked  the 
sense  of  the  English  nation  by  that  shameful 
enormity.  From  that  time  a  reaction  against 
Papal  tyranny  began,  and  the  history  of  the 
Plantagenet  Kings  is  continually  marked  by 
struggles  between  Papal  tyranny  and  na- 
tional independence.  The  growth  of  intelli- 
gence and  piety  in  the  English  Universities, 
as  witnessed  in  the  lives  of  such  men  as 
Dean  Colet,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Linacre,  and 
others,  was  another  factor  in  the  great 
movement.  Erasmus  had  visited  Oxford  in 
1497,  and  was  ProisasoT  ot  Cxrak  at  Cambridge 


in    1505-1508.    The   immediate  occa* 

the  breach  was  the  quarrel  between  ' 

VIII.   and   Pope    Clement    VII.  cone 

the  King's  divorce,  which  resulted,  n 

in  the   overthrow   of    the   Pope's  au) 

in  England.     Henry  had  already  aanu 

title  of   "Supreme  Head  of  the  Che 

England,"  and  the  Convocations  of  ( 

bury  and  York  had  acknowledged  til 

with  this  limitation,  "  so  far  as  mmv 

sistent  with  the  law  of  Christ"  [15311 

forth  appeals  to  Home  were  forbidden 

Court  of  Delegates   appointed  by  tin 

was  the  ultimate    Court    of    Appeal 

ecclesiastical  cases.      Thus  far  the  1 

bishops  and  clergy  had  accepted  the  cl 

but  beyond  this  neither  they  nor  ti 

seemed  to   contemplate   any" reform* 

doctrine  or  manners.     Henry  VIII.  re 

attached  to  the   mediaeval  system  in 

death.     Although  he  suppressed  mom 

It  was  not  done  to  benefit  the  Church 

meet  his  own  requirements.  So  far  froi 

a  Reformer,  he  was  the  great  obstacl 

progress  of  Reformation.     Cranmer,  i 

been  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

for  espousing  the  King's  cause  in  the  a 

his  divorce,  was  still  a  believer  in  the 

doctrine  of  Transub*tantiation.    In  li 

Convocation  of  Canterbury  issued  ten , 

of  Religion,  retaining  all  the  old  doctri 

cutting  away  flagrant  abuses  conned* 

them.     The  sermon   at  the  opening 

Convocation  was  preached  by  Latimer, 

of  Worcester,  who  afterwards  was  on 

most  prominent  of  the  Reformers.    1 

an  English  translation  of  the  Bible  « 

sented  by  Cranmer  to  Henry  VIU. ;  a 

Bishops'  Book,  or  The  Institution  ofsC 

Man,  was  issued.      But  from  this  ti 

Anti-Reforming  party,  headed  by  Gi 

Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  TunstalL 

of  Durham,  gained  the  upper  hand,  th 

siding  with  them.       Thus,   in  1539, 

Six  Articles "  were  enacted  for  sbo 

diversity  of  opinion.   They  enforced  be 

[1]  Transubstantiation.     [2]  Comma 

one  kind.   [3]  Celibacy  of  the  clergy.  [ 

solute  obligation   of  vows  of  chastit 

[5]  Private  masses.     [6]  Compulsory  ( 

sion.    In  1543   an   Act    of   Partisan 

passed  denouncing    TyndalTs  "false 

lation"  of  the  Bible,  and  forbidding  t 

of  the  New  Testament  in  English  to  **  i 

and  artificers,  prentices,  journeymen,  Ml 

men,  husbandmen,  and  labourers."    Ca 

however,  still  managed  to  retain  his  ml 

with  the  King,  and  in  154 1  and  1543  *  n 

and  purified  form  of  the  Sarum  Brew*; 

issued  for  use  in  the  Canterbury  dioosfl 

1544  a  Litany  in  English  waspoWsAi 

Convocation,  and  preparations   wire  I 

made  for  a  new  service  book  in  Engfaki 

the  time  of  the  King's  death  in  1547. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  fJ^-Jj 
the  Reformation  made  rapid  strid*  ' 
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Protector,  Somerset,  supported  the  movement, 
though  probably  on  selngh  grounds.  Koyal 
injunctions  were  at  once  issued  directing  the 
clergy  to  provide  one  book  of  the  whole  Bible, 
of  the  largest  volume,  in  English,  within  three 
months,  and  within  twelve  months,  the  Para- 
phrase of  Erasmus,  also  in  English,  upon  the 
Gospels ;  both  of  these  being  set  up  in  churches 
for  the  use  of  parishioners.  Gardiner,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  refused  to  obey,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet  [Sept.  25th,  1547] ;  he  was 
deposed  from  his  bishopric  for  nonconformity 
in  Idol.  The  first  act  in  Edward's  reign 
legalised  communion  in  both  kinds.  The  first 
book  of  Homilies  also  appeared  this  year,  for 
the  instruction  of  ignorant  preachers  and 
their  flocks.  Meanwhile  a  Committee  of 
Divines,  under  Archbishop  Cranmer,  was 
engaged  in  compiling  Service  Books  in 
English.  In  1548,  they  produced  an  English 
Order  of  the  Communion,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Tki  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  came  into 
general  use  on  Whitsunday,  1540.  Bonner, 
Bishop  of  London,  refused  to  adopt  its  use, 
and  was  deprived,  Sept.  21,  1549.  This  book 
was  compiled  from  the  old  Offices  ;  it  retained 
•11  the  traditions  and  sentiments  of  the  past 
that  were  not  considered  wrong  in  themselves. 
The  compilers  sought  to  restore  the  worship 
of  the  Church  to  the  model  of  the  early 
Church,  before  the  rise  of  mediaeval  errors. 
On  this  account  the  book  was  obnoxious  to 
many  ultra-Reformers,  especially  to  John 
Knox,  who  had  received  a  preaehership  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  who  was  even  offered 
the  Bishopric  of  Rochester,  in  order  to  urge 
Cranmer  on  to  a  more  violent  Reformation. 

The  state  of  parties  in  England  was  now 
greatly  affected  by  the  arrival  of  a  multitude 
of  foreign  Protestants  in  1549.  Bucer,  a 
Lutheran,  became  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge,  and  Peter  Martyr,  a  follower  of 
Zwingli,  at  Oxford.  John  Hooper,  also, 
who  had  retreated  to  Zurich  in  1539,  returned 
to  England  this  year,  an  ardent  and  persistent 
advocate  of  Zwingli's  views  concerning  the 
Sacraments ;  he  refused  to  wear  the  vestments 
prescribed  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet,  1551.  He  soon  complied, 
however,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  in  the  same  year.  All  these  sought 
to  introduce  much  greater  changes.  Mean- 
while Cranmer' 8  views  concerning  the  Eucha- 
rist had  undergone  a  change ;  he  had  renounced 
Transubstantiation,  and  followed  Calvin  in 
believing  a  real,  virtual,  but  not  a  corporal 
presence.  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  held 
the  same  views ;  the  result  was  that  a  second 
Prayer  Book  was  introduced  in  November, 
1552,  with  a  few  alterations  in  the  Communion 
Service  to  suit  the  modified  views,  but  the  book 
still  remained  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  early  Church.  In  1553  a 
^regular  Confession  of  Faith  of  forty-two 
.Articles  was  published,  based  upon  the  Con- 
don of  Augsburg  of  1530,  differing  in  one 


important  point,  viz.  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist,  which  followed  Calvin's  tenets. 

The  death  of  Edward  VI.,  in  July,  1553, 
and  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  threatened 
utter  destruction  to  the  Reformation.  Mary 
had  inherited  from  her  mother,  Catharine  of 
Arragon,  a  thorough  hatred  of  the  Reformers' 
teachings.  Immediately,  therefore,  the  old 
Latin  service-books  were  reintroduced ;  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  forbidden ;  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  re- 
affirmed by  Convocation,  five  members  only 
opposing  it.  This  may  be  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  fact  that  the  rapid  changes  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  reign  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  foreign  Reformers,  and  the 
extreme  views  of  Hooper,  had  caused  a  re- 
action, and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  leading 
Reformers  were  silenced  and  imprisoned,  in- 
cluding Bishops  Coverdale,  Hooper,  Latimer, 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  Holgate  of  York,  and  Farrer 
of  St.  David's.  Many  more,  reckoned  at  800, 
fled  from  the  country.  Bishops  Bonner,  Tun- 
stall,  and  Gardiner,  who  had  been  deprived  in 
the  last  reign,  were  now  restored  to  their  Sees, 
and  in  1554  England  was  once  more  brought 
under  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  through  the 
agency  of  Cardinal  Pole.  Meanwhile,  some 
of  the  Reformers  who  had  settled  at  Frank- 
fort [1554]  sought  to  reject  the  second 
Prayer  Book  on  the  ground  of  its  being  still 
superstitious.  Calvin  and  Knox  joined  in 
condemning  the  book,  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Dean  Cox  in  March,  1555,  the 
English  residents  were  ordered  by  the  Senate 
of  Frankfort  to  conform  to  the  Prayer  Book, 
whereupon  the  malcontents,  under  John 
Knox,  retired  to  Geneva,  and  cut  themselves 
off  from  the  English  Reformers.  Far  worse 
troubles  wero  occurring  in  England.  Mary, 
provoked  by  the  violent  Language  of  some  of 
the  extreme  Reformers,  and  by  the  insurrec- 
tion under  Wyatt,  and  influenced  by  her 
marriage  with  the  bigoted  Philip  of  Spain, 
began  a  most  bitter  persecution  in  1555.  As 
many  as  288  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
burnt  for  their  religion,  including  Cranmer, 
and  four  other  bishops,  Hooper,  Farrer, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer.  Cranmer,  after  being 
induced  by  disgraceful  artifices  to  make  a 
recantation,  was  executed  at  Oxford  [March 
21st,  1556],  holding  fast  to  the  Reformed 
Faith.  Cardinal  Pole  was  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  on  the  following  morn- 
insr ;  but  both  he  and  the  Queen  died  in 
November,  1558.  The  mistaken  policy  of 
persecution  had  destroyed  any  chance  the 
Papal  Supremacy  might  have  had  in  England. 
The  death  of  Mary  was  felt  as  a  relief,  and 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  hailed  with  joy. 

Elizabeth's  first  efforts  were  directed  to 
quieting  religious  controversy  and  strife.  A 
Royal  order,  dated  Dec.  27th,  1558,  silenced 
all  pulpits.  In  1 559,  the  acts  of  the  late  reign 
in  reference  to  reliptfon  were  all  repealed,  and 
the  Royal  Supremacy  once  more  estabU&b^ 
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the  Queen,  however,  refusing  the  title  of 
"  Supreme  Head,"  preferring  to  be  called 
"  Supreme  Governor."  The  Prayer  Book, 
revised  by  Edmund  Guest,  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, was  reissued  on  June  24th.  A  few  of 
the  changes  in  the  second  book  of  Edward 
VI.  were  omitted  or  modified,  and  the  whole 
book  was  brought  more  into  conformity  with 
the  first  book  of  Edward  VI.  With  one 
exception — Kitchen,  Bishop  of  Llandaff — all 
the  Marian  bishops  refused  to  take  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  were 
deprived  of  their  Sees.  Matthew  Parker  was 
duly  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
at  Lambeth  by  Bishops  Barlow,  Scory,  Co- 
verdale,  and  Hodgkin  ;  the  remaining  bishop- 
rics were  filled  by  Reforming  prelates.  When 
Convocation  assembled  in  1562  the  Forty-two 
Articles  of  Edward  VI.  were  remodelled  and 
reissued  as  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  their 
present  form.  New  troubles  now  began  to 
vex  the  Reformed  Church.  The  refugees, 
some  of  whom  we  saw  quarrelling  among 
themselves  at  Frankfort,  1554,  now  flocked 
back  to  England,  many  of  them  imbued  with 
Genevan  principles.  On  their  arrival  they 
immediately  raised  opposition  to  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  the  established  customs  of  the 
Church,  advocating  a  more  radical  reformation. 
The  malcontents  were  nicknamed  Puritans 
[q.v.],  and  some  of  the  more  advanced  of  them 
separated  themselves  entirely  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  [1567] ;  but  owing  to  the 
firmness  of  Archbishop  Parker,  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  Church,  as  it  had  been 
established,  were  preserved  intact. 

A  second  separation  began  in  1570,  when  the 
Romanists,  on  the  arrival  of  Pope  Pius  V.'e 
Bull  of  Excommunication,  cut  themselves  off 
from  the  Church  of  England.     Shortly  after- 
wards Romish  plots  and  intrigues  came    to 
light,  resulting  in  repressive  measures  being 
taken  against  Catholics.     Executions  became 
frequent,  especially  after    Babington's    plot 
to  assassinate  the  Queen ;  and  all  their  hopes 
were   shattered    by  the    destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  1588.      As  the  Romanists 
declined,  the  Puritans  increased  in  numbers 
and  influence;  but  all  their  endeavours  to 
model  the  Church  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  on  the  Continent  were 
frustrated  by  the  firm  rule  of  Archbishops 
Whitgift   and   Bancroft    [1604].     Thus  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England  has  come  down 
to  us,  not  a  new  Church,  but  merely  purged 
from  distinctively  Romish  doctrine,  and  freed 
from  Papal  oppression.     Cranmer,  in  all  the 
changes  that  he  made,  continually  appealed 
to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  custom  of  the 
primitive  Church  as  his  authority.  Unbroken 
ties  of  holy  orders,  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  doctrines,  organisation,  and  traditions 
of  the  Church,  a  Prayer  Book  compiled  almost 
entirely  of  pre-Reformation  materials,  prove 
the  present  Reformed  Church  of  England  to 
be  one  and  the  same  with   the  Church   of 


Christ  that  had  existed  in  this  lam 
earliest  times. 

Scotland. — Owing  to  the  frequen 
between  Scotland  and  France,  th 
Reformation  did  not  begin  under 
auspices  in  Scotland,  the  Frenck 
being  employed  to  uphold  the  "  ok 
Accordingly,  when  Patrick  Hi 
student  at  the  Protestant  Univerai 
burg,  in  Hessen,  returned  to  So 
preached  against  the  corruptio 
Church,  he  was  burnt  at  the  sta 
Yet  after  Hamilton  *s  death  the  nc 
rapidly  spread,  so  rapidly  that  ii 
Scotch  Parliament  passed  a  severe . 
all  who  held  "  the  damnable  opin 
great  heretic  Luther/*  Many 
took  refuge  in  England,  as  that  a 
in  1534,  thrown  off  its  allegiance  t 
The  Papal  Church  in  Scotland  n< 
need  of  reformation,  and  in  1541 
Act  requiring  clerics  of  every  rank 
themselves  in  habit  and  manners 
man;"  and  in  1543  the  Parliame 
all  persons  to  have  "  a  good  and 
lation,"  in  English  or  Scotch,  od 
Bible.  In  1546  Cardinal  Be 
"  Wolsey  of  Scotland,"  an  able  an 
man,  but  guilty  of  the  grossest  iir 
began  a  bitter  persecution.  Amo 
tims  was  George  Wishart,  who  * 
death  March  1st,  1646.  This  act  < 
caused  the  celebrated  John  Knox, 
Reformer,  to  rebel  against  Rome,  ai 
his  sympathy  with  the  Protestants. 
Beatoun  was  himself  murdered  on 
following,  and  Knox  showed  his  a] 
taking  refuge  with  the  muiderers  ii 
of  St.  Andrew's  [April,  16471 
capitulated  to  the  French  [July], 
was  taken,  with  other  prisoners, 
and  detained  there  till  February,  U 
had  been  ordained  to  the  priesthoo 
after  studying  the  writings  of  St.  1 
his  fiery  and  fearless  temper  rouaef 
the  greatest  hostility  to  the  Church 
justly  indignant  at  her  many  a 
speaks  of  that  Church  as  "  the  syni 
Satan,"  and  of  the  Pope  as  "  the  ma 
Upon  his  release  from  Rouen,  tin 
Privy  Council  gave  him  a  preach 
Borwick-on-Tweed,  and  in  1551  arq 
laincy.  But  on  the  accession  of  Qw 
in  1553,  Knox  left  England  and  I 
Geneva,  where  for  about  five  yean 
in  constant  intercourse  with  (Salvia 
while  in  Scotland  the  Reformer!,  ■ 
Earl  of  Argyle,  renounced  "  the  coa| 
of  Satan,  with  all  the  superstition!  I 
tion  and  idolatry  thereof,**  and  foiaa 
selves  into  what  they  called  "  the  « 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ "  [15581  adoff 
their  Liturgy  the  English  Vrvpf  • 
1552.  [In  1564  the  English  Wm 
replaced  by  the  Prayer  Book  a*i 
English  at  Geneva,  and  which  hail 
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m  approval  of  Calvin.]    Knox  returned  to 

Gotland  on  May  2nd,  1559,  a  thorough  Cal- 

uiut.    The  violence  of  his  preaching  at  once 

fc*d  the  passions  of  the  people  to  such  a 

Bight  that  abbeys  and  churches  were  sacked, 

QQuments  destroyed,  and  many  kindred  acts 

violence  perpetrated.    Knox  lost  no  time 

completing  the  work  of  reformation.    A 

tfeetant  League  was  formed  on  May  31st, 

began  its  work  by  decreeing  the  suspen- 

of    the  Queen  Regent,  Mary  of  Guise. 

Queen  now  placed  herself  at  the  head  of 

mny,  and  troops  were  sent  from  France 

i    tier  in  subduing  her  disaffected  sub- 

Knox  and  his  party  made  a  treaty 

En  gland,  Feb.  27th,  1560.    A  religious 

y&s   only  prevented  by  the  death  of 

of   Guise  on  June  10th.     On  Aug.  17th 

^«~»nfession  of  Faith  "  of  the  Protestants 

1  opted  by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  and 

iau'tely    afterwards    Bills    were    passed 

-i:«z*g  the  Mass  and  the  jurisdiction  of 

The  Reformers,  considering  them- 

excluaively  the  "  Congregation  of 

esus,"  felt  it  their  duty  to  utterly 

all  traces  of  the  old  religion,  just 

<ZDanaanite8  were  driven  out   by  the 

ja.    So  not  only  old  customs  and  tra- 

i-zi  worship  and  ritual,  but  Episcopacy 

abolished  in  1562,  and  "Superinten- 

ppointed  in  their  place.  Two  bishops, 

»xander    Gordon    of    Galloway   and 

^othwell  of  Orkney,  conformed  to  the 

L  i  ^ion.    In  the  midst  of  these  changes 

uVIary  Queen  of  Scots  returned  from 

*       but  the  Reformed  Faith  was  so  firmly 

"that  she  was  powerless  to  prevent  its 

-  Knox  and  his  followers  assailed  her 

A  harshness  and  severity,  boldly  calling 

to  renounce  her  idolatrous  religion, 

ting  against  the  Mass  in  her  private 

Eventually  she  was  forced  to  abdi- 

67],  partly  on  the  ground  that  she 

— ing  to  restore  the  old  religion.    It 

"that  the    murders    of    Rizzio    (the 

secretary,  and  also  a  pensioner  of 

3)   and   of  John   Black,   a   learned 

of    medievalism,    on    the    same 

Holyrood    Palace  were   committed 

to  frustrate   the  intended  persecu- 

January,  1572,  the  titles  of  "  Arch- 

and  "  Bishop  "  were  restored  to  the 

itendents,"  but  they  were  still  only 

name.     In  November  of  the  same 

died.  A  further  change  took  place 

^nrhen,  under  the  influence  of  Andrew 

Presbytcrianism  was  established  in 

of  the  nominal  Episcopacy.  In  1610, 

:y  in  its  English  form  was  established 

ing,  but  only  to  be  again  rejected  by 

le  in  1639.    The  last  hopes  of  a  reac- 

SScotland  had  been  extinguished  with 

fixation  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  1587. 

hb  regards  Church  government,  the 

L    ^teformation  was  entirely  Calvinistic. 

*n<*._The  Irish  Parliament   in    1537 


rejected  the  Papal  Supremacy  at  the  instigation 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  accepted  the  Royal  Supre- 
macy in  its  place.  A  great  part  of  the  clergy, 
however,  headed  by  Archbishop  Cromer,  of 
Armagh,  remained  faithful  to  the  Pope.  But 
as  the  Sees  fell  vacant  English  prelates  were 
appointed  in  their  place,  favourable  to  the 
reform  of  the  Church ;  very  little,  however,  was 
done  during  Henry's  reign  beyond  suppressing 
monasteries.  Edward  VI. 's  first  act  enjoined 
communion  under  both  kinds,  in  Ireland  as 
well  as  in  England.  The  first  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.  was  used  for  the  first  time  on 
Easter  Day,  1551,  in  Christchurch  Cathe- 
dral, Dublin,  George  Browne  being  Arch- 
bishop ;  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
Prayer  Book  to  be  translated  into  Irish,  and 
also  into  Latin,  but  the  plan  fell  through. 
Archbishop  Dowdall,  who  succeeded  Cromer 
in  1543,  was  deprived  for  refusing  to  use  the 
English  Prayer  Book  [Oct.,  1551],  and  hence- 
forth the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  held  the 
Primacy.  In  Mary's  reign  the  Papal  Supre- 
macy was  restored,  and  with  it  the  mediaeval 
ritual  and  doctrines.  In  1554  Archbishop 
Dowdall,  restored  to  his  See,  acting  under  a 
commission,  deprived  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  three  other  prelates  favourable 
to  the  Reformation.  In  Elizabeth's  reign, 
with  two  exceptions,  the  Irish  bishops  re- 
tained their  Sees;  but  after  1570,  the  date 
of  the  Pope's  Bull  of  Excommunication,  rival 
bishops  were  nominated  both  by  the  Queen 
and  the  Pope.  The  Irish  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  was  not  issued  till  1602. 
In  1585  Bishop  Walsh,  of  Ossory,  was  mur- 
dered in  his  house  while  engaged  on  the 
work.  The  degraded  and  ignorant  state  of 
the  people,  and  of  many  of  their  ministers, 
was  the  great  barrier  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  general  Reformation. 

Reformed  Dutch  Church.    [Dutch 
Reformed  Church.] 

Reformed    Episcopal    Church.— 

In  1873  a  meeting  took  place  in  America  of 
members  of  various  Protestant  denominations, 
including  one  English  Dean,  to  receive  the 
Communion,  which  was  administered  by  Dr. 
Cummins,  Assistant-Bishop  in  the  diocese  of 
Kentucky.  His  brother  Bishops  immediately 
protested  against  what  they  considered  a 
public  recognition  of  schism  and  a  blame- 
worthy laxity  of  opinions ;  whereupon  he  sent 
in  his  resignation,  and  assembled  a  meeting  at 
New  York,  in  tho  house  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  The  result  was  the 
organisation  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 
Dec.  2nd,  1873.  Bishop  Cummins  having 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  and  consecrated  fresh 
bishops  of  the  new  body,  and  become  its  first 
president,  a  statement  was  drawn  up  defining 
the  position  and  doctrines  of  the  sect.  At 
the  present  time  it  has  over  a  hundred  clergy- 
men, and  has  several  parishes  in  the  United 
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States  and  Canada,  and  in  England.  In 
England,  however,  it  is  losing  ground,  owing 
to  a  division  which  has  taken  place. 

Reform  of  the  Church.— One  mark 

of  the  increased  interest  of  the  nation  in  re- 
ligious matters  is  the  demand  which  has 
been  made  during  recent  years  for  Church 
reform.  In  1885  a  Committee  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  was  appointed  to 
consider  this  subject,  and  from  their  report 
we  make  the  following  extracts : — 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  reforms 
which  require  immediate  attention  are  five  in 
number,  viz. : — 

[1]  The  removal  of  the  varied  evils  and  abuses 
connected  with  the  sale  of  patronage,  and,  for  fur* 
ther  security  against  the  appointment  of  unfit  pre- 
sentees, the  increasing  of  the  power  of  bishops  to 
refuse  institution  in  certain  cases  under  specified 
limits  and  conditions. 

[2]  Simpler  and  more  effectual  methods  of  re- 
moving from  the  cure  of  souls  incompetent,  per- 
sistently negligent,  and  criminous  clerks.  It  is  also 
most  desirable  that  the  laws  affecting  sequestration 
of  benefices  should  be  further  amended,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  diversion  of  the  income  of  the  benefice 
from  its  original  purpose  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  incumbent. 

[3]  The  correction,  so  far  as  may  be  found  ex- 
pedient and  practicable,  of  existing  anomalies  in 
the  endowments  of  the  Church — a  reform  which  we 
believe  would  largely  help  to  meet  the  changed 
character  of  many  localities,  and  the  shifting  of 
population  to  which  some  of  the  memorialists 
refer. 

[4]  The  enlargement  of  Convocation  by  an  in- 
crease  in  the  number  of  the  Proctors  for  the  clergy, 
and  the  statutory  concession  to  Convocation  of 
increased  freedom  in  the  internal  regulation  of 
matters  involving  the  efficiency  of  the  Churco, 
subject  always  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  and 
the  authority  of  Parliament. 

.  [5]  The  assignment  to  the  faithful  laity  of  the 
Church  of  a  more  clearly  denned  share  in  the 
administration  of  its  affairs.  - 

In  their  comment  on  each  of  these  heads, 
they  anticipate  in[l]  the  Archbishop's  Bill  on 
Patronage  [Patronaok],  and  on  [2]  express 
the  opinion  that  further  steps  are  required 
beyond  the  Pluralities  Acts  recently  passed 
[Pluralities],  in  order  to  the  more  easy  re- 
moval of  unworthy  clergymen.     As  regards 
[3]  they  say : — "  We  note  with  satisfaction 
that  no  proposals  have  been  brought  before 
us  for  any  equalisation  of  the  official  incomes 
of  the  clergy,  but  we  are  distinctly  of  opinion 
that  steps  should  at  once  be  taken  to  reduce 
existing  anomalies,  and  to  improve  the  in- 
comes of  benefices  of  small  value,  especially 
where  the  population  is  large.    This,  we  be- 
lieve, will  be  best  effected  by  the  formation  of 
a  large  central  fund  raised  by  equitable  taxa- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  incomes.     The  principles 
for  the  formation  of  this  fund  already  exist 
in  the  system  of  first  fruits  and   tenths — a 
system  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  this 
House  and  the  Lower  House  have  proposed 
largely  to  modify,  with  the  view  of  facilitat- 
ing the  retirement  of  aged  «nd  infirm  incum- 
bents, and  effecting  other  salutary  changes  in 
the  disposition  of  the  funds  of  the  Church." 
They   make   other  suggestions   as   to  Lay 


Services  and  Parochial  Boards,  which* 
be  found  under  those  heads. 

Refugees.— A  name  first  applied  to 
French  Pi  otestants  who,  during  the  Fin 
persecutions  in  1569,  and  again  after 
l evocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  inl 
were  forced  to  leave  their  country  and 
refuge  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Since 
it  has  been  extended  to  all  who  leave  t 
country  in  times  of  distress. 

Regalia. — In  early  times  the  king  o 
country  claimed  the  revenues  of  all  & 
long  as  they  remained  vacant,  and  this  < 
was  called  regalia.  We  often  read  in  hi 
of  the  kings,  when  in  want  of  moner, 
posely  deferring  the  appointment  of  t  n 
so  that  the  revenues  might  be  theirs,  ai 
order  to  prevent  this  scandal  in  Engbu 
promise  was  extracted  from  Henry  II  V 
rope,  that  the  custom  should  thenceforl 
discontinued.  In  France  the  kings  hat 
regalia  for  a  much  longer  period,  for  we 
of  Louis  XIV.  making  laws  for  the 
strict  carrying  out  of  the  custom.  He 
ordered  by  the  Pope,  Innocent  XI.,  to  d 
but  at  that  time  Louis  was  strong  enoof 
refuse  to  obey.  A  compromise  was  made 
by  Innocent  XII.,  and  the  question  pe 
nently  settled. 

Regeneration  ["a  new  birth  "or  "I 
born  again  "J. — The  work  of  the  Holy  Spin 
which  man1 8  heart  is  changed.  The  nati 
regeneration  is  declared  in  the  New  Testa 
to  be  a  new  birth  from  above  [Gr.  •moth* 
quickening  of  the  Spirit,  a  partaking  of 
Divine  nature,  the  formation  of  Christ  m 
heart.  It  is  a  passive  work,  and  differs  ' 
from  conversion,  which  is  the  turning  of  i 
to  God  by  his  own  will ;  it  comes  from  < 
alone,  and  is  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  I 
to  perform,  since  before  regeneration  heii: 
state  of  spiritual  inability.  kegeneratka  i 
work  of  God's  grace,  and  completely  chta 
the  whole  state  of  man.  It  is  an  instant 
eous  act,  and  thus  differs  from  sinctificatif 
which  is  the  progression  of  man  towndi  li 
f ection :  it  cousists  in  an  internal  set  w 
is  nevertheless  visible  in  its  effetia,  tad  a) 
blessings  of  which  can  never  be  entirdfra^ 
This  view  of  regeneration,  set  forth  If  * 
Apostles,  was  almost  lost  sight  of  a  * 
Middle  Ages,  and  was  regarded  rather*^ 
first  stage  of  j  ustification.  Luther  tad  (^ 
approached  more  nearly  to  the  orthodffl^* 
but  their  followers  did*  not  lay  enongh^^ 
on  the  progress  of  the  soul  after  r#eb*W^ 
and  considered  that  justification  by 
the  only  thing  necessary.  Arndt  - 
did  much  to  establish  the  right 
cerning  regeneration. 

The  word  "regeneration"  only 
in  the  Scriptures  [Matt.  xix.  28:  TA^ ^^ 
In  the  former  it  has  no  relation  to    {%J*j 
doctrine.    A  controversy  which  V*tit%?^ 
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Church  of  England  some  forty  years  ago  has 
almost  died  out,  and  this  chiefly  because  it 
is  felt  that  the  dispute  was  more  upon  ter- 
minology than  upon  essentials.     It  was  the 
question,  whether  Baptism  is  the  means  of 
regeneration.      Probably    now -a- days    not 
merely   Churchmen,  but    Christians    of   all 
denominations  are    nearer  in    reality    than 
they    might    express    in    words.     That   the 
Church  of  England  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration  in   her   formularies 
ia  indisputable.     The  words  are  clear.      As 
soon    as    the    baptism     has    taken    place, 
the    minister    says,     "Seeing    now,    dearly 
beloved,  that  this   child   is  regenerate  and 
grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church." 
But  the  trouble  arose  from  an  interpretation 
being  placed  upon   the   word   "  regenerate " 
which  it  was  not  able  or  intended  to  bear. 
Tney  who  bring  an  infant  to  baptism  do  so 
in  the  belief  that  a  blessing  is  to  be  looked 
far  therein ;  that  admission  into  visible  cove- 
nant is  of  itself  a  gift  from  God.     And  all 
gifts  of   God  must  of  necessity  imply  life. 
There  is  a  covenanted  means  herein  of  moral 
and  spiritual  advancement,  but  a  condition  at 
the  same  time  expressed  of  Christian  duty. 
Urns  Archbishop  Sumner,  the  leader,  in  his 
day,  of  the  Evangelical  party,  writes  :   "  St. 
Paul  intimates  with  clearness  that  the  Chris- 
tiana he  addresses  were  thus  regenerate :  as 
having  '  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds ;  * 
and  having  become  '  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost/  and  *  the  members  of  Christ ; '    as 
having  *  the  spiritual  circumcision,  and  being 
Wried  with  Christ  in  baptism ;  *  as  having 
fi*eaWed  the    spirit    of    adoption,'   and    as 
"being  washed,  sanctified,  and  justified,  in 
we  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit 
■*  our  God.1    To  the  Galatians,  « 'bewitched,' 
*?*•  says  they  were,  •  that  they  should  not 
JJjy  the  truth/  he  still  writes  :  *  Ye  are  all 
jH?*  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus. 
2J*  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptised 
j?^P  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ '  "  [Apostolical 
••TJ^My,  page   91].     Such  a    view  is    no 
^^•gicavl  conception  of  the  Divine  activity." 
^^jBvolves  to  the  full  the  need  of  personal 
ej^TpF  /awning  in  holy  living.    The  outward 
Hl_4fir  th&  act  of  obedience  to  a  Divine  com- 
iij!?^       ^he  grace  is  the  gift  of  God  alone. 
Hftr?  ***<*  ^ords  of  the  Baptismal  Service  which 
>J^*Wr     «**ow  that  the  Church   of    England 
*a;f     no   doctrine  of  opus  operatum  to  the  ex- 
fc**"*   °^  the  inward  faith,  which  is  necessary 
^a^^yf^ace  before  God.      A  necessity  of  an 
Ufc^^l^^ttffe  of  heart  and  life  is  absolutely 
Even  in  the  prayer  which  follows 
baptism,  the  doctrine  of  renovation, 
t^x^^     ^5~Uished  from  regeneration,  is  clearly 
&orv    »^^*      There  the  prayer  is  that  the 
n,  d. J^t?^  regenerate  "  may  crucify  the  old 
L  **  "X^S^  utterly  abolish  the  whole  body  of 
^j^  a^  ^^ving  that  the  Church  does  not  regard 
^^u^^^^mprised  in  the  fact  of  regeneration. 
^^^**iore  he  is  to  "continually  mortify 


all  his  evil  and  corrupt  affections,  and  daily 
proceed  in  all  virtue  and  godliness  of  living." 


_  are  required,   by  an  Act  of 

Henry  VIII. 's  Minister,  Cromwell  [a.d. 
1536],  to  be  kept,  in  every  parish  church, 
of  the  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials 
which  have  taken  place.  Books  were  order**! 
to  be  kept  for  the  purpose  at  the  expense  of 
the  parish,  and  entries  made  therein  to  be 
sent  once  a  year  to  tho  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
The  method  of  keeping  varied  greatly  at  first, 
according  to  tho  idiosyncrasies  of  the  clergy. 
Some  of  them  neglected  tho  duty  altogether ; 
some  entered  only  the  names  of  the  persons 
baptised  and  buried,  while  others  entered  in 
the  one  case  the  names  of  the  parents  and  in 
tho  other  the  occupation.  Successive  Acts 
of  Parliament  have  altered  this.  Registers 
of  baptisms  are  now  required  to  give  the  name 
of  the  person  baptised,  the  names,  occupa- 
tion, and  residence  of  tho  parents  and  the 
officiating1  minister,  as  well  as  the  time  and 
place.  In  marriage  registers  the  names  and 
residences  of  the  persons  must  be  given,  the 
time  and  place,  names  of  witnesses  and  of 
the  clergyman  ;  and  registers  of  burials  give 
the  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  deceased. 
All  marriage  registers  are  to  be  kept  in 
duplicate  marriage  registry  books.  Certified 
copies  of  all  registers  of  births  and  deaths  are 
sent  quarterly  to  the  Registrar-General.  At 
the  general  office  in  London  indexes  are  kept 
of  all  the  certified  copies  of  the  register,  and 
every  person  is  entitled,  on  payment  of  a  fee, 
to  search  them,  and  have  a  certified  copy. 
There  are  only  eight  register  books  known  to 
exist  prior  to  1538.  Beginning  with  that  year, 
there  are  812  registers  in  England.  In  1 599  an 
order  came  out  that  all  existing  registers  were 
to  be  transcribed  into  parchment  books.  In 
a  very  few  cases  the  originals  and  the  copies 
are  both  found  in  the  parish  chest 


Igistration.— The  following  are  the 
rules  for  the  registration  of  chapels: — [1] 
It  must  have  been  used  as  a  place  of  public 
worship  by  the  congregation  requiring  it  to 
be  registered  during  a  year  at  the  least  pre- 
ceding such  registration.  [2]  If  the  building 
be  one  erected  and  used  in  lieu  of  some  other 
building  which  has  been  previously  registered, 
and  subsequently  disused  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, the  registry  of  the  disused  building  must 
be  cancelled,  whereupon  the  new  building 
may  be  immediately  registered  in  its  stead. 

Regium  Donum  Money,  given  to  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ireland  by  Govern- 
ment. Charles  II.  began  tho  practice  in  1672 
by  giving  £000  per  annum  as  a  reward  for 
the  loyalty  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  though 
afterwards  discontinued,  it  was  revived  by 
William  III.,  and  George  I.,  in  1723,  still 
further  augmented  it  in  return  for  services 
rendered  by  the  Presbyterians  to  the  House 
of   Brunswick.      Dissenters    were    excluded. 
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theology  and  philosophy  there  and  at 
?n.  In  1613  he  was  appointed  Court 
x  to  the  Count  Palatine,  Wolfgang 
1,  of  Neuburg,  who  had  lately  left  the 
int  religion,  and  who  employed  Keih- 
Tite  against  tho  Reformers.     In  order 

the  arguments  of  the  Lutherans,  he 
self  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  be- 

persuaded  thereby  of  the  errors  of  the 
Catholics,  he  fled  to  Stuttgart  in  1621, 
land  himself  a  Protestant.      In  1622 

made  Professor  of  Theology  at  Tub- 
md  tho  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
ng  against  the  Jesuits  and  in  defence 
sstantism. 

m&CTlS,     Hermann      Samuel,     was 

Hamburg  in  1694,  and  was  educated 
tenberg.  He  first  attracted  public 
by  his  Primitia  Wisnuirienia  in  1723. 
3ars  later  he  became  Professor  of  Phi- 

in  Hamburg.  In  1728  he  married  the 
?r  of  J.  A.  Fabricius,  and  afterwards 

his  father-in-law  in  his  philological 
and  published  a  Latin  memoir  of  him 
death.     He  was  the  author  of  works 

natural  and  political  history,  but  his 
nportant  work  was  the  Wolfenbuttel 
its,  published  anonymously  by  Leasing, 
ragments  were  essays,  written  from  a 
1  point  of  view,  impugning  the  Sacred 
•.  The  first  appeared  in  1774,  On 
deration  of  the  heists,  and  was  fol- 
t  intervals  by  others.  In  1777  two  of 
gments  attacked  the  passage  of  the 
i  and  the  Resurrection,  and  the  sensa- 
oduced  by  them  was  deepened  by  a 
le  On  the  Purpose  of  Jesus  and  His 
s.  This  publication  lost  Leasing  the 
je  of  free  publication.  The  fragments 
Fterwards  collected  and  published  to- 
The  authorship  was  never  disclosed 
ring,  but  after  the  death  of  Reimarus 
were  published  showing  that  ho  was 
ter.     He  died  in  1768. 

nhard,  Francis  Volkmar  [b.  1753, 
resden,  Sept.  6th,  1812]. — A  celebrated 
l    Protestant   preacher,   appointed  in 

the  Chair  of  Theology  at  Wittenberg, 
ide,  two  years  later,  Preacher  to  the 
sity  and  Assessor  of  the  Consistory.  In 
a  was  appointed,  first,  Preachor  to  the 
of  Saxony,  Ecclesiastical  Counsellor, 
Member  of  the  Supreme  Consistory, 
rty-nine  volumes  of  sermons  are  said 
u'sh  the  bost  specimens  of  German 
eloquence  since  tho  days  of  Luther; 

published  several  theological  works, 
moirs  and  Confessions  of  F.  V.  Re  in  hard 
lblished  after  his  death.  His  teaching 
angelical,  while  not  uninfluenced  by 
lern  development  of  culture  which  had 

begun  to  influence  Germany. 

and,  Adrian,  an  eminent  Orientalist, 
•n  at  Ryp,  in  North  Holland,  in  1676. 
lied  for  three  yean  under  Surenhusius, 


and  showed  a  wonderful  talent  for  learning 
Oriental  languages  and  literature.  He  was 
made  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Hardwijk  in 
1701,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Oriental 
languages  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  at 
Utrecht.  He  died  of  smallpox  in  1718. 
His  principal  works  are  PaUstrina  ex  Monu- 
ment is  vettribus  ill  us  t  rata  (still  regarded  as  a 
most  valuable  work),  IHssertationes  quinque  de 
Nummis  veterum  Hebrceorum,  Ik  licligiont 
Mohammedica,  etc. 

Relics  [Lat.  reliquue,  "  remains  "]  origi- 
nally meant  the  remains  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
which  were  cherished  and  reverenced  by  the 
Church ;  the  term  afterwards  came  to  be  used 
in  a  wider  sense,  to  signify  anything  which 
had  once  belonged  to  tho  deceased  person,  or, 
with  which  he  had  been  in  contact.  The  re- 
spect with  which  relics  were  regarded  in- 
creased to  adoration,  and  so  great  was  the 
I>assion  to  possess  them  that  the  churches  were 
filled  with  spurious  relics,  as  the  desire  to  ob- 
tain them  blinded  the  eyes  of  enthusiasts,  and 
laid  them  open  to  being  defrauded.  The  Synod 
of  Nictea,  787,  commanded  that  no  churches 
should  be  consecrated  which  were  not  in  pos- 
session of  some  relic,  and  the  penalty  was 
excommunication.  Reverence  to  them  was 
enjoined  as  a  Christian  duty ;  wonderful 
powers  of  healing  or  sanctification  were 
attached  to  them  ;  and  every  person  thought 
it  necessary  to  carry  about  a  relic  to  preserve 
him  from  danger,  and  to  make  his  prayers  of 
greater  effect.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries 
the  worship  of  relics  is  still  maintained,  but 
they  are  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Church  of 
England,  and  Luther  says  they  are  but "  dead 
things  which  sanctify  nobody." 

Religion  comes  from  the  Latin,  either, 
according  to  Cicero,  from  relegere,  "to  re- 
consider" or  "read  over";  or,  according  to 
Lactantius  and  others  (which  seems  the  more 
probable  derivation),  from  religare,  "  to  bind 
fast."  The  word  is  sometimes  used  as  synony- 
mous with  "sect " ;  but  in  a  practical  sense  it  is 
generally  considered  as  tho  same  with  "godli- 
ness," or  a  life  devoted  to  the  worship  and  fear 
of  God.  Dr.  Doddridge  thus  defines  it : 
"  Religion  consists  in  the  resolution  of  the 
will  for  God,  and  in  a  constant  care  to  avoid 
whatever  we  are  persuaded  Ho  would  dis- 
approve, to  dispatch  the  work  He  has  assigned 
us  in  life,  and  to  promote  His  glory  in  the 
happiness  of  mankind."  The  foundation  of 
all  religion  rests  on  the  belief  of  the  existence 
of  God.  [God;  Inspiration.]  Religion  has 
been  divided  into  natural  and  revealed.  These 
are  discussed  under  Natural  Theology  and 
Revelation.  The  religions  which  exist  in 
the  world  are  usually  classified  under  four 
heads — Pagan,  Jewish,  Mahometan,  and 
Christian — to  the  articles  dealing  with  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

Religion*. — A  term  employed  in  England 
before  the  Reformation,  and  still  in  use  upon 


the  Continent,  to  designate  persona  who  hud 
devoted  themselves  to  the  monastic  lite.  It 
is  common  to  both  sexes ;  but  generally  male 
religious  are  called  monks  or  friars,  and  fe- 


Religious  House*.— Houses  set  apart 
for  the  service  of  God  ;  particularly  those  for 
the  reception  of  monks,  nuns,  penitents,  and 
others  wishing  to  lead  a  religioua  life.  All 
religious  houses  of  this  description  were  done 
away  with  in  Englund  at  the  Reformation, 
but  the  term  la  still  in  use  in  lioman  Catholic 

IReligious    Liberty.     [Pbbsbcumon  ; 

Religions  Orders.  [Mokabticibm.] 
Belly,  James. — A  Unitarian  preacher, 
about  the  middlo  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
who  became  the  founder  of  the  Universslists 
in  London.  Hie  followers  were  known  as 
Kellyanists ;  but  the  London  society  did  not 
last  long.  Kelly  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
a  careful  student  of  Scripture,  and  a  good 
controversialist.  His  principal  work  is  Union, 
or  a  Treatite  of  the  Contanovinity  and  Afinity 
between  Chritt  and  Hit  Church,  in  which  ho 
elaborates  his  doctrinal  views,  and  shows  the 
ground  on  which  tlioy  rest.  He  said  that 
Christ  had  made  satisfaction  for  all  the  human 
race,  and  bore  their  sins  in  His  body,  so  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  demanding  justice  on  the 
sinner ;  and  he  maintained  that  the  state 
of  unbelievers  after  death  cannot  be  a  state  of 
punishment,  because  Christ,  who  tasted  death 
for  every  man,  bore  the  chastisement  of  their 
peace.  He  admitted  the  doctrine  of  misery  in 
a  future  state  only  so  far  that  men  in  un- 
belief did  not  know  what  Jesus  had  done  for 
them  by  the  sucriGco  of  Himself,  and,  there- 
fore, might  be  oppressed  with  guilt  and  fear ; 
but  he  looked  forward  to  a  time  of  universal 
restitution,  when  all  mankind  would  be 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  salvation.  His 
earliest  convert  was  John  Murray,  who  had 
been  a  disciple  of  Whitfield;  he,  shortly 
after  joining  Kelly,  went  to  America,  and 
there  founded  tho  Univibsalists  [q.v.]. 

Bemigins,  Saint.— The  apostle  and  pa- 
tron saint  of  the  Franks,  Bishop  of  Rheims  [b. 
probably  in  437  ;  d.  Jan.  I3th,  6331.  He  be- 
came  Bishop  in  4.59,  and  converted  and  bapt- 
ised Clovis,  the  first  Christian  King  of  France. 
Various  fictions  were  invented  concerning  him, 
as,  for  instanco,  that,  having  no  chrism  ready 
for  completing  the  baptism  by  confirmation, 
a  dove  from  heaven  brought  him  the  conse- 
crated oil  in  a  vial  or  ampulla  [q.T.1,  with 
which  ho  anointed  Clovis.  He  has  left  several 
letters,  still  eitont,  and  was  said  by  Sidonius 
Apollinnrius  to  be  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  of  his  time.  His  name  is  retained  among 
the  black-letter  saints  of  the  Church  calendar 
on  Oct.  1st, 


"BnmilaTinn  [literally,  "  sending  >■ 
—Hence  it  is  usol  to  signify  the  nnimi 
sentence  of  punishment,  forgivenes)  o 

and  absolution. 

Hemonstrants. — A  name  gi™ 
Arniiniuns,  who,  in  1610,  presetted  s 
ttrance  to  the  Slates  of  Holland,  amp 
of  the  sentence  of  the  Synod  of  Doit, 
had  condemned  them  aa  heretics.  A  o 
remonstrance  was  presented  by  the  C*l 
The  Remonstrants  were  headed  by  Epi 
and  Grotius,  and  were  for  sumo  lime  fi 
in  Englaud  by  Archbishop  Laud,  wis 
words  altered  his  opinions 

Kenftndot,  Eusftim,  a  learned  0 
list,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1646,  a 
educated  by  the  Jesuits.  The  great 
with  which  be  learnt  and  spoke  ma 
guages  attracted  the  eyes  of  the 
towards  him,  and  he  was  sent  by  the  ] 
several  important  missions  to  England 
etc.  He  also  accompanied  Gardmil ! 
to  Italy  in  1700,  to  a  conclave  held  to 
Popo.  Renaudot  died  in  1720.  Hi 
much  on  the  subject  of  the  diris 
Christendom.  His  principal  wort* 
fence  of  tkt  Krpttnity  of  Faith,  ■ 
against  J.  Aymon's  Authmtie  Mtmm 
the  Religion  of  the  Gmkt  ;  and  Hutu 
Alexandrian  Patriate)*,  and  CVarfu* 
vital  Liluiyiei. 

Repentance. — A  term  used  : 
sorrow  for  sin  which  produces  newnrst 
The  Greek  word  most  frequently  ues 
New  Testament  for  repentance  is  ■ 
which  signifies  a  change  of  mind  and 
lion.  Another  word  which  is  also 
metamtlouuyi,  which  signifies  anxiety 
easiness  upon  the  consideration  of  ' 
done.  True  repentance  involves  a  real 
of  sin  on  the  ground  that  it  is  ottsi 
God ;  sorrow  on  account  of  the  wrcsia; 
God  and  man  ;  and  a  hearty  desire  at 
lntion  lo  forsake  everything;  repogaasf 
Divine  Will.  Repentance  is  precrded 
generation,  the  chief  difference  betwi 
two  being  that  the  latter  is  the  watt 
Holy  Spirit,  while  the  former  ii  th 
made  bv  the  human  will  to  act  in  tax 
with  the  Spirit.  The  Roman  Calhola 
that  repentance  imposes  certain  *■ 
obligations,  and  burdens  on  those  **i 
sinned,  and  these  are  known  u  Fa 
[q.v.].  At  the  Reformation,  however,  1 
defined  repentance  as  a  "  transmnttbss 
mind  and  affections,''  and  declual  E 
consisted  in  faith  in  God  and  aw* 
sins.  The  Pietist*  laid  a  great  **■ 
the  necessity  of  repentance,  and  hrM  ■ 
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e  turning  toward  Him,  irrespective  of 
lount  of  sorrow  for  sin  consciously  ex- 
;ed.  Appealing  to  Scripture,  they  urge 
is  called  repentance  (or  change  of  mind 
rt)  *' toward  God;"  and  that  we  are 
dy  taught  hy  Paul  [2  Cor.  vii.  9,  10] 
no  godly  sorrow  worketh  or  produces 
ince,  being  therefore  a  means  to  it,  and 
inct.  It  is  also  urged  that  in  the  case 
young  man  who  refused  to  go  into  the 
rd,  but  "  afterward  repented  and  went," 
enee  of  his  repentanco  consisted  not  in 
Lount  of  contrition  he  may  have  felt, 
was  only  of  value  for  the  effect  pro- 
but  in  the  fact  that  he  changed  in  his 
Lnd  or  will  toward  his  father's  command, 
d  what  he  had  refused  to  do.  It  has 
taid  further  that  the  distinction  so 
is  not  a  vain  or  meaningless  one,  since 
commands  "  men  everywhere  to  repent, 
e  lack  of  a  conscious  sorrow  they  do 
d  is  made  by  many  an  excuse  for  in- 
to obey ;  whereas  it  is  urged  that  God 
commands  any  man  to  do  what  his 
nee  does  not  tell  him  he  might  do,  and 
the  command  were  clearly  interpreted 
iderstood  to  mean  the  giving  up  or 
ler  of  the  will  to  God,  which  every 
els  he  might  do,  a  great  and  real  prac- 
ndrance  to  many  would  be  taken  away. 
*ee  that  the  evidences  of  true  repentance 
be  sought  and  found  in  works  "  meet " 

probation. — The  Greek  word  adoki- 
lisappointment,"  is  translated  "  repro- 
n  Rom.  i.  28  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  6, 6, 7;  2  Tim. 
Titus  i.  16.  It  does  not  mil  within  our 
ce  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  these 
.  passages,  but  the  word  in  its  technical 
iclesiastical  usage  is  used  in  the  Pre- 
irian  controversy  as  the  antithesis  to 
ion  [q.v.].  It  should,  however,  be  ob- 
that  there  is  a  large  school  of  divines 
not  consider  that  the  Scriptural  doctrine 
;tion  involves  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
lation.  Their  contention  is,  that  when 
rid  lay  in  wickedness  and  condemnation 
came  from  God  to  call  it  to  Himself 
onciliation,  and  that  the  Election  was 
His  choice  of  men  who  were  to  becomo 
lurch  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
[inistry  of  Reconciliation.  St.  Paul 
a  chosen  vessel"  with  the  object  of 
ing  the  Name  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles." 
iew,  it  will  be  seen,  rests  Reprobation 
on  the  Divine  Will,  but  upon  the  per- 
of  wilful  sinners.  [Election;  Pke- 
ation.] 

pton.-  A  village  in  South  Derbyshire 
ting  ecclesiastically  as  being  the  seat  of 
ther  church  of  Christian  Mercia.  That 
cingdom,  comprising  the  midlands  of 
id,  stretched  from  the  Thames  to  the 
»r,  and  the  first  Bishop  of  Repton 
msecrated  in  656.    In  the  outer  walls 


of  the  crypt,  beneath  the  chancel  of  the 
present,  is  a  portion  of  the  ancient,  church. 
That  church  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in 
874.  Its  successor  was  probably  erected  in 
the  days  of  Edgar  the  Pacific  [958-975],  and 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Wystan,  a  grandson  of 
one  of  the  Mercian  kingB.  The  present 
chancel  is  a  portion  of  that  church.  The 
whole  church  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
restored  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Blomfield, 
and  is  a  very  beautiful  structure.  It  was 
hoped  to  restore  the  pre-Norman  chancel  in 
1887. 

Requiem.— A  Mass  for  the  dead  per- 
formed  in  the  Romish  Church,  so  called  from 
the  first  words  of  the  introit,  "  Requiem  ccternam 
dona  it*,  Domine."  Some  musical  composi- 
tions performed  on  occasions  of  mourning  are 
also  called  Requiems. 

Reredos  [Fr.  arrieredos]. — The  screen  at 
the  back  of  an  altar.  In  cathedrals  or  other 
large  churches  a  reredos  was  usually  ne- 
cessary to  separate  the  sacrarium  from  the 
apse  or  chapel  behind  it ;  in  small  churches, 
where  there  is  no  space  behind  the  altar,  a 
reredos  is  sometimes  erected  as  an  ornament, 
or  the  wall  is  painted  or  otherwise  adorned 
instead.  Beautiful  examples  of  ancient  rere- 
doses  are  to  be  seen  at  Winchester,  Durham, 
and  St.  Alban's,  and  several  cathedrals  have 
modern  ones. 

Reservation,  Mental.  [Mental  Re- 
servation.] 

Reservation  of  Benefices.— In  the 

eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  Popes,  in 
order  to  appoint  favourites  to  benefices,  made 
certain  decrees  which  said  that  all  livings 
which  became  vacant  by  death,  if  the  last  in- 
cumbent had  died  in  Rome,  should  be  reserved 
for  the  Pope.  We  read  of  Honorius  IV. 
claiming  the  right  to  appoint  when  the  living 
was  vacant  by  resignation,  and  in  course  of 
time  the  practice  was  extended  in  all  sorts  of 
ways.  It  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  general 
rebellion  in  various  countries  against  the 
despotic  rule  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Reservation  of  the  Sacrament  — 

The  practice  of  reserving  the  consecrated 
elements  of  Holy  Communion,  which  is  the 
custom  in  the  Church  of  Romo,  was  altogether 
abandoned  by  the  Church  of  England  at  the 
Reformation.  In  the  Roman  Church  the 
Host,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacrament,  is 
placed  in  a  •'  tabernacle."  In  olden  times  this 
tabernacle  was  frequently  in  the  shape  of  a 
tower,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  covered  cup, 
sometimes  (especially  in  France)  in  that  of  a 
dove.  The  aumbry,  or  cupboard,  which  is  so 
frequently  seen  in  old  churches,  was  often- 
times the  receptacle  of  the  Reserved  Host.  It* 
presence  was  indicated  by  a  light  burning 
before  it. 
That  reservation  was  practised  in  the  eaxl^ 
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Church  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Justin 
Martyr.  In  a  passage  which  is  the  very 
earliest  mention  of  the  Eucharist  after  Scrip- 
ture, ho  suys,  *'The  deacons  communicate 
each  of  those  present,  and  carry  away  to  the 
absent  of  the  blest  bread  and  wine."  A 
passage  in  Tertullian  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  faithful  received  the  reserved  Eucharint 
daily,  and  the  early  Fathers  are  full  of  proof 
that  the  Sacrament  was  "carried  about'*  in 
the  early  Church.  But  probably  the  dangers 
of  persecution,  preventing  the  free  meeting 
together,  in  great  part  accounts  for  this. 
And  the  practice  led  to  such  great  abuses 
and  superstitions  that  it  was  verv  early  for- 
bidden, except  in  special  cases.  6ne  of  theso 
cases  was  reservation  for  the  sick.  As  there 
was  no  office  for  private  celebration  in  the 
Early  Church,  we  conclude  that  reservation 
on  their  behalf  was  the  oidinary  rule,  and 
those  Canons  which  forbade  reservation 
especially  excepted  the  cases  of  the  sick  from 
such  prohibition. 

The  conviction  of  the  Church  of  the 
Reformation  that  abuses  had  come  in  by 
means  of  the  practice  of  reservation  beyond 
those  which  had  caused  the  limitation  in  early 
times,  led  to  the  prohibition  of  the  practice 
altogether,  and  a  special  service  was  placed  in 
the  Liturgy  for  the  communion  of  the  sick. 
The  Twenty-eighth  Article  declares  expressly 
that  reservation  is  not  according  to  Clirist's 
ordinance.  Of  late  years  a  movement  has 
been  made  for  reviving  the  practice  of 
reservation,  on  the  plea  that  in  times  of 
sickness  the  minister  who  has  a  large  popu- 
lation will  be  unable  to  go  through  several 
communions  in  a  day.  But  the  movement 
has  found  no  favour  among  the  rulers  of  the 
Church,  who  apprehend,  not  without  reason, 
that  there  is  a  desire  to  revive  a  practice 
which  is  of  comparatively  modern  growth  in 
the  Church-  namely,  the  exposure  of  the 
Sacrament  in  churches — for  the  pur(>ose  of 
sacramental  adoration — a  practice  which  is 
not  to  be  separated  in  thought  from  the 
Roman  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  In 
fear  le6t  any  countenance  should  bo  given 
to  this  doctrine,  the  Bishops,  in  1885,  after 
a  careful  discussion  in  Convocation,  pub- 
lished a  declaration  that  reservation  of  the 
Sacrament  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  * 

Residence. — Rules  for  the  residence  of 
ecclesiastic's  at  their  cures  were  laid  down  by 
several  Councils  in  very  early  times,  as  abuses 
in  the  matter  soon  began  to  arise.  Before  the 
Reformation  the  evil  of  non-residence  had 
greatly  increased,  partly  in  consequence  of 
pluralities,  and  partly  for  leas  important 
reasons.  It  had  again  become  a  monstrous 
evil  in  the  18th  century.  Thus  a  return 
issued  in  1737  gives  465  livings  in  Cheshire 
alone,  where  the  incumbents  were  non- 
resident, 105  in  Middlesex,  etc.    Since  that 


time  this  evil  has  been  remedied.   Them* 
concerning  residence  at  the  present  day  u 
that  every  clergyman  must  reside  on  his  on 
for  at  least  nine  months  in  every  year,  eirtf* 
when    prevented     by    ill-health    or    othtr 
efficient  cause,  and  that  during  hit  abum 
he  must  provide  a  curate  to  discharge  ha 
duties.      Pluralities    are    forbidden,  excej; 
under    certain    conditions;    and  a  ticesei 
pluralist    is    required    to    preach  at  leet 
thirteen  sermons  every  year  at  the  bender 
from  which  he  is  most  absent,  and  to  exerav 
hospitality    there    for    two    months  yurir. 
There  are  still  a  few  cases  of  clerahnif 
who  held  benefices  before  the  Act  came  isft 
operation  and  who  are  thereby  exempt,  tad 
thus  the  scandal  remains  of  a  few  living*  in 
which  grown-up  inhabitants  have  never  once 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  rector. 

3&6tddenti&ry.  — Those  memben  d  a 
cathedral  body  who  are  bound  to  reside  in  thr 
vicinity  of  the  cathedral,  to  conduct  the  «- 
vices  and  to  regulate  ordinary  affairs.  Cants* 
residentiary  are  attached  to  all  c*th*drali  el 
the  old  foundation,  and  it  was  formerly  nv 
quired  that  they  should  all  reside  at  the  an* 
tune ;  but  this  caused  much  iiran  vesicae*,  a* 
many  of  them  held  other  benefices,  and  reft- 
lations  were  made  requiring  certain  amo- 
tions of  residence,  and  specifying  thn* 
months  as  the  very  least  time  in  each  )tu 
which  a  canon  shall  spend  in  residence. 

Resignation.— The  giving  up  a  dm 
or  preferment  by  a  beneficed  clergyman  to  tat 
superior  by  whom  it  was  originally  presented 
to  him.  If  the  resignation  is  made  in  con*- 
quence  of  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  the  in- 
cumbent is  entitled,  under  certain  condition* 
to  a  pension  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the 
income  of  the  benefice  resigned.  Hie  rtsf- 
nation  must  be  made  in  person,  and  witaont 
bargaining  for  preferment  to  some  brtter  ap- 
pointment, though  a  difference  is  made  vhtt 
there  is  a  question  of  exchange. 

Resolutioner*.— After  the  battle  «J 
Dunbar  it  was  thought  necessary  to  reps* 
certain  Acts  which  had  been  passed  at  ttV 
beginning  of  the  Commonwealth.  Th*  •> 
called  Acts  of  Classes  had  declared  th* 
Royalists,  or,  to  use  the  term  employed  in  tfcf 
Acts,  Malignants,  were  incapable  of  hoUnf 
any  office  in  the  State.  In  1651,  hower. 
the  •'  Resolutioners  "  wished  to  modnV  nw 
decree,  and  brought  a  Bill  before  the  8c** 
Parliament  which  should  allow  any  ■**  * 
be  a  servant  of  the  Crown  unless  he  hadt* 
excommunicated  by  the  Church.  The  law 
of  the  party,  who  had  great  inflneatt  > 
England,  and  was  in  Cromwell's  nroar,  * 
James  Sharp,  afterwards  Bishop  «* 
Andrew's.  The  opposing  party,  hai WJ 
James  Guthrie,  were  called  Protester*  1* 
struggle  lasted   till  after  the  fisfftd* 
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f  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  Reso- 
>nds  or  Respondories.— A  name 

e  ancient  Church  for  short  verses  of 
introduced  into  the  middle  of,  or 
id  of,  the  Lessons.  The  former 
14 Short,"  and  the  latter  the  "Long 
"  These  are  referred  to  in  the 
oncerning  the  Service  of  the  Church, 
peaking  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
This  godly  and  decent  order  of  the 
ithers  hath  been  altered,  broken,  and 
by  planting  in  uncertain  stories  and 
ith  multitude  of  responds,  verses," 
ifterwards :  "  For  this  cause  be  cut  off 
responds,  and  in  vita  tones,  and  such 
did  break  the  continual  course  of 
lg  of  the  Scripture." 

mse. — An  answer  made  by  the  con- 
to  the  prayers  of  the  clergyman, 
to  the  directions   in    the   Prayer 
[any  of   the    Psalms  are  obviously 
to  be  sung  or  said  alternately  by 
md  people,  and  it  was  customary  in 
Church  that  this  form  of  worship 
used.     It  has  been  banished  from 
gy  of  the  Roman  Church  in  great 
as  the  prayers  are  said  in   Latin, 
unknown  to  most  of  the  congrega- 
.  the  custom  of  depending  upon  ex- 
eous  prayers  among  Dissenters  also 
the  uso  of  responses.     The  Church 
id  maintains  them  for  three  reasons : 
show  the   unity  of  mind  and  will 
ght  to  exist  between   the  minister 
le,  and  emphasise  the  fact  that  he 
i  the  prayers  of  the  whole  congre- 
2]   they  increase  tho  devotion  of 
j,  making  them  feel  that  they  are  in 
tion  to  God;    and  [3]  they  arrest 
Responses  are  of  four  kinds  :  [1] 
nen"   after    each  prayer;    [2]  the 
versicles;  [3]  repetitions,  as  in  the 
ayer,  confession,  etc.,  and  [4]  the 
Poison,"  after  the  rehearsal  of  each 
ment. 

irationists.— A  name  given  to  a 
!  tho  Usiversalists  [q.v.].  They 
irated  from  tho  original  body  in 
what  was  regarded  as  the  original 
of  Universalism — that  there  is  a 
ite  of  punishment  for  the  wicked, 
t  is  of  limited  duration,  and  that  in 
ley  will  be  restored  to  happiness. 

Erection. — The  historical  fact  of 
rection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  keystone 
istian  teaching,  the  foundation  of  all 
life.  Upon  it  the  whole  fabric  of 
ty  rests.  *'  If  Christ  be  not  risen  your 
am,"  wrote  St.  Paul  to  tho  Church 
i :  and  every  Christian  teacher  and 
in  the  same  full  and  unqualified 
akes  the  truth  of  this  fact  the  one 
lien  all  he  propounds  must  stand  or 


fall.  Not  only  does  the  whole  of  Christian 
doctrine  depend  upon  it,  but  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  miracles  is  bound  up  with  it.  Remove 
the  Resurrection  from  the  arch  of  miracle, 
and  the  other  stones  that  form  it  fall  away  at 
once :  but  let  this  be  clearly  established,  and  it 
will  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  rest. 

The  first  preachers  of  Christianity  pro- 
claimed clearly  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who 
was  crucified  upon  Calvary  and  died  upon 
the  Cross,  came  to  life  again  in  the  tomb 
wherein  He  was  laid,  and  appeared  to  His 
disciples  at  various  times  and  in  different 
places  for  the  space  of  forty  days,  and  then 
ascended  out  of  their  sight  into  heaven,  since 
which  He  has  never  been  seen  by  bodily  eyes, 
except  by  St.  Paul,  when  ho  was  stricken 
down  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  possibly 
afterwards. 

The  risen  Jesus,  according  to  the  teaching 
of  Christianity,  was  no  spirit  or  ghost,  but 
one  who  could  be  handled  [Luke  xxiv.  39] ,  who 
had  flesh  and  bones,  who  ate  before  His  disci- 
ples ;  and  vet  whose  body  was  no  longer 
subject  to  tnose  limitations  of  matter  which 
.  govern  the  existence  of  earthly  bodies,  for  it 
appeared  and  disappeared  at  a  moment;  it 
came  into  the  midst  of  the  disciples  when  they 
were  sitting  with  closed  doors,  and  finally  it 
rose  from  the  earth  until  a  cloud  received  it 
out  of  the  sight  of  the  onlookers.  It  is  mani- 
fest, then,  that  while  the  body  of  the  risen 
Jesus  was  in  a  real  sense  identical  with  that 
which  was  crucified,  since  it  bore  the  marks  of 
the  wounds  inflicted  upon  it,  and  was  recog- 
nisable to  all  who  had  previously  known  it, 
yet  some  great  change  had  passed  upon  it, 
irreconcilable  with  all  we  at  present  know  of 
the  laws  of  matter.  The  fact  of  tho  Resur- 
rection, however,  rests  upon  human  testimony 
of  the  strongest  kind.  Let  us  see  what  it  is, 
and  then  state  the  objections  made  by  those 
who  are  compelled  to  admit  the  testimony, 
but  who  try  to  explain  it  away. 

All  that  we  know  of  tho  Resurrection  is  told 
us  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Gospels 
of  the  New  Testament.  Tho  existence  of  St. 
Paul,  and  the  genuineness  of  his  chief  writings, 
is  now  universally  admitted.  He  is  as  real  a 
personage  as  Cicero,  Julius  Caesar,  or  Thu- 
cydides.  He  was  living  at  the  time  of  the 
Resurrection  as  a  member  of  the  strictest  sect 
of  the  Jews,  and  was  a  bitter  and  active  oppo- 
nent of  those  who  believed  in  the  claims  of 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah.  But,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  while  on  a  journey  to  Damascus,  he 
was  struck  to  the  ground,  and  then  actually 
saw  Jesus,  heard  Him  speak  and  replied  to 
Him,  and  ever  after  spent  his  life  in  pro- 
claiming the  doctrines  he  had  bitterly  op- 
posed. Within  a  few  years,  twenty-eight  at 
the  moat,  he  had  written  four  letters  known 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  two  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  as  an  admitted  fact, 
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upon  which  he  founds  a  system  of  practical 
touching  affecting  the  whole  lives  of  believers. 
Within  seventy  years  of  the  Crucifixion — 
which  it  must  be  noticed  was  to  the  general 
public  nothing  more  than  the  ignominious 
execution  of  a  fraudulent  political  adventurer, 
a  blasphemer  against  the  God  of  His  own 
race,  and  a  traitor  to  the  State  (for  it  was  the 
fact  that  lie  was  supposed  to  be  aiming  at  the 
throne  of  Judiea  that  made  lliin  obnoxious  to 
the  Roman  Government,  and  that  He  called 
Himself  the  Son  of  God  that  inspired  the 
enmity  of  the  Jew*)  — arose  Churches  of  Christ- 
ians all  over  the  known  world,  whose  members 
were  prepared  to  die  rather  than  deny  the; 
fact  of  the  Resurrection.  And  from  that  day 
to  thissuch  Churches  have  continued  to  flourish 
and  multiply. 

Let  it  also  be  noted  that  one  day  of  the 
week,  the  first,  h;is  from  the  very  day  on 
which  our  Ijord  rose  from  the  grave  been 
observed  as  the  festival  of  the  Resurrection, 
completely  obliterating  among  Christians  the 
observance  of  the  seventh  dav  of  rest,  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Jews ;  and  in  addition  to  this 
weekly  commemoration,  there  is  the  Great 
Feast  of  Easter,  annually  celebrated,  the  solo 
reason  for  which  is  the  fact  of  the  liesurrection 
of  Jesus. 

It  being  impossible,  then,  to  deny  that 
from  the  very  day  on  which  the  Resurrection 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  there  have  been 
an  ever-incrciising  numl>er  of  people  tho- 
roughly believing  in  it  as  a  fact,  who  have 
relied  upon  the  word  of  those  who  were  alive 
at  tho  time,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  objections  urged 
against  it.  It  has  once  been  said  that  Jesus 
did  not  die,  but  merely  fell  into  a  deep  swoon, 
from  which  Ho  recovered;  but  this  is  never 
seriously  advanced  now,  for  it  involves  so 
many  difficulties  that  the  most  inveterate 
adversaries  of  tho  Resurrection  reject  it 
with  scorn.  Others  have  dcclaml  that  the 
disciples  stole  away  the  l»ody  of  Jesus,  and 
practised  a  fraud  upon  the  world  by  saying 
that  they  had  seen  Him  alive  again.  But, 
had  such  an  imposition  been  atteni]>tcd,  is 
it  likely  that  a  few  days  afterwards  its 
authors  would  have;  Inddly  proclaimed  the 
Resurrection  to  a  hostile-  crowd  in  the  very 
city  where  the  crucifixion  took  place,  and 
whore  there  would  be  hundreds  of  men  eager 
to  expose  it  J-  Would  men  and  women  have 
endured  persecution,  and  even  death,  for  the 
sake  of  a  profit  Iran  fraud  r  Would  there  not 
have  bwn  some  traitor  in  the  camp,  ready  to 
sell  his  secret,  as  Judas  was  to  betray  Jesus? 
Such  a  theory,  like  the  first,  has  Iki -n  aban- 
doned by  everv  one,  and  there  remains  only 
one  to  be  seriously  examined,  which  is  that 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Theory  of  Visions, 
liy  those  who  hold  it,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
disciples,  in  their  ardent  affection  and  excited 
state  of  fcelinur,  imagined  that  they  had  seen 
the  Crucified  One  alive  again  amongst  them 


on  various  occasions,  and  that  He  had  aui 
and  done  the  things  recorded  of  Him. 

The  strange  power  of  imagination  tndex 
certain  conditions  to  give  form  and  rethtyto 
mental  impressions  may  be  readily  admitted, 
but  we  must  note  carefully  what  those  condi- 
tions are.  They  are  t  hat  what  appears  in  risks 
must  accord  with  previous  desire*  of  vhift 
should  appear,  with  fixed  ideas,  and  with  a 
earnest  expectancy  of  what  shall  occur.  W« 
these  the  conditions  under  which  thf  supoowd 
visions  appeared  ?  Those  who  followed  Jeas 
before  His  crucifixion  were  now  a  stattend. 
frightened  few.  Almost  all  who  had  out 
believed  in  Him  had  now  forsaken  His. 
Two  or  three  women  and  one  or  two  ma 
were  all  who  remained  faithful  enough  to 
care  for  His  body,  nor  do  we  know  of  ny 
who  looked  for  a  resurrection.  Jems  stJ 
spoken  to  them  of  rising  again,  but.  so  fcr 
from  their  expecting  such  a  thing,  uoItom 
of  Ilia  disciples,  a  woman,  came  to  His  gnm 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day.  sad 
with  no  expectation  of  meeting  Him 
but  with  the  wish  to  render  aft 
offices  to  His  corpse.  When  at  knglA 
recognised  Him  she  ran  to  tell  uthen  d 
fact,  but  they  were  naturally  incredol 
The  same  day  towards  evening  Jess* 
peared  to  two  others  on  the  road  from  I 
salem  to  Emma  us,  and  so  unprepared  * 
they  for  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord  „ 
they  failed  to  recognise  Him.  even  whi*"* 
talked  to  them.  Upon  their  return  to 
salem,  they  told  what  they  had  sttn 
eleven  and  those  who  were  with  them, 
they  spoke  Jesus  appeared  in  the 
them.  To  quiet  their  alarm.  He  had  t* 
them  He  was  no  ghost,  but  a  hody  ^"^-Jum 
and  bones.  Eight  days  after  that  hf  ~^~^  ^  ^ 
appeared,  the  doors  being  shut.  anc*,^  «*ifH?* 
the  unbelieving  Thomas  to  put  his  t:*<^  -**jba  m 
the  print  of  the  nails  and  his  hand.^  ^tnwi 
wound  in  His  side.  Once  bv  the^,  J-**  aft  / 
Galilee,  at  another  time  to  five  h\«^-  ^j^ttri 
once,  and   la*t   of   all  upon  the  ^aflw* 

Olives,  He  appeared  to   different  **r£**f*' 

His  disciples,  and  then,  with  th*-^.   ^  ^S*V 
of  His  appearance  to  Saul  of  Ta 
road  to  Damascus,  He  ceased  tu 
men,  nor  from  that  time  onward 
claim  to  have  seen  Jesus. 

The  objection  has  been  made— W/i>^ 
if  these  appearances  were  anythin<r«t^,  * 


visions,  that  thev  were  gmut*l  to 
only,  when   surely  His  cnemi'*  n#f  ^ 
lieen  for  ever  silenced,   crushed,  at  ^ 
founded,  if  He  had  openly  walked  torn* 
of  Jerusalem,  or  taught  in  the  T«p*!  1 
such  an  objection  the  reply  is  oliiMi  a 
time  of  Christ's  contact  with  the  wis  hi 
gone  by.     It  had  deliberately  rfjtcttifc 
It  was  and  is  no  part  of  the  miwitadJ* 
to  force  Himself  upon  the  Jew*.  orBpa«t 
one.    He  always  said  that  it  w  thot* 
of  the  truth  "  who  would  heir  Hi* 


were  i 
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is  has  been  ably  pointed  out  by 
Wace,  D.D.  [  The  Gospel  and  its 
e  objection  springs  from  an  en- 
ption  of  the  object  with  which 
stories  of  the  Resurrection  are 
[t  is  not,  and  never  was,  the 
upon  which  the  faith  of  the 
the  life  of  the  Church  was 
was  the  existence  of  the  Saviour 
i  more  than  that,  His  actual 
ife-giving  power,  through  His 
i  gave  the  Church  its  founda- 
Tie  diBciples  did  not  yield  to  the 
irhich  mere  visions  would  have 
proclaim  simply  our  Lord's  do- 
m  the  grave.  They  waited 
a  days  after  His  last  disappear- 
em,  and  then  they  appealed  to 
it  of  His  exercising  a  new  and 
'  This  explains  the  simplicity 
records.  **  The  witness  of  the 
lot  rest  simply  upon  their  asser- 
ag  what  they  alone  had  seen ;  it 
y  that  they,  and  they  only,  had 
ave  empty,  and  that  our  Lord 
to  them  and  had  subsequently 
eaven.     Had  that  been  all  they 

0  italics  are  ours],  it  might  not 
imcult  for  the  enemies  of  our 
;  either  described  them  as  mere 
»r  to  have  charged  them  with 

The  testimony  of  twelve 

1  ignorant  men,  despised  as  the 
crucified  master,  would  scarcely, 
>d  alone  and  unsupported,  have 
«  for  so  great  a  miracle.  At  all 
Apostles  did  not  proclaim  this 
long  as  it  stood  alone.  When 
.  it,  they  are  able  to  appeal  to  a 
o  a  number  of  successive  facts, 
it.     They  are  suddenly  endued 

iritual  powers:  in  the  name  of 
;us  they  work  miracles  on  the 
i,  and  convert  thousands  to  re- 

a  holy  life ;  and  it  is  ttiith  the 
se  facts,  and  in  order  to  explain 
oy  declare  what  they  had  seen 
our  Lord  after  His  resurrection, 
ai  to  the  Jews  that  Christ  is 
ere,  they  say,  is  the  proof  of  it, 
•  Spirit  is  bestowed  on  us,  that 
wrought  in  His  name,  that  He 
a  power,  both  spiritually  and 
se  who  believe  on  Him.  This 
ot  mere  testimony  to  the  past, 
X'd  so  great  an  effect  at  Jeru- 
alarmed  the  Jewish  rulers.  .  .  . 

part  of  the  Resurrection  was 
^appearance  to  His  disciples  in 
,  and  the  fact  that  He  was  still 
rinco  and  Saviour,  to  them.  But 
fact  believers  were  assured,  not 
postles'  report  of  His  appearance 
by  the  daily  evidences  they  had 
5  power  and  grace.  .  .  .  The 
ed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 


proved  that  the  Lord  was  with  His  Church, 
and  this  fact  was  to  them  the  most  certain  of 
all  realities.  The  Evangelists  did  not  write, 
therefore,  to  prove  the  Resurrection.  They 
wrote  under  the  living  conviction  of  the 
Resurrection  being  true  ;  and  they  were  only 
concerned  to  give  such  details  of  it  as  might 
suit  their  particular  purpose.'*  Thus,  spite  of 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  rulers  and  the  op- 
position of  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  both  the 
resurrection  and  the  existence  of  spirits,  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  made  its  way 
amongst  men,  so  that  where,  as  at  Corinth, 
there  lived  believers  who  regarded  their  own 
resurrection  as  a  merely  spiritual  matter,  they 
made  no  question  of  the  actual  bodily  resur- 
rection of  Jesus. 

Again,  not  only  was  the  reappearance  of 
Jesus  at  variance  with  any  ideas  that  couid 
previously  have  been  entertained  by  His 
disciples,  but  it  was  not  confined  to  single 
individuals,  and  was  given  to  many,  amongst 
whom,  in  course  of  time,  arose  divisions 
and  jealousies,  which  would,  no  doubt,  have 
called  forth  denials  or  doubts  of  the  resur- 
rection, could  there  have  been  any.  Visions 
are  transitory ;  the  appearances  of  Jesus 
to  the  disciples  were  prolonged.  During 
them  He  was  able  to  enter  into  extended 
teaching  as  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
the  nature  of  the  commission  with  which 
He  entrusted  them.  Then,  again,  these  ap- 
pearances came  suddenly  to  an  end  with  the 
Ascension  of  Jesus  into  heaven.  Had  they 
been  merely  the  visions  of  excited  and  hys- 
terical subjects,  would  they  not  have  con- 
tinued for  an  indefinite  period?  Is  it  not 
likely  that  men  of  ambitious  or  jealous  tem- 
peraments would  have  claimed  similar  privi- 
leges to  those  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Apostles  and  others  ?  But  we  do  not  hear  of 
any  others  in  the  early  Church  who  claimed 
to  have  seen  the  Lord,  except  St.  Paul.  Yet 
further,  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  died 
with  His  death  upon  the  Cross.  "  We 
trusted,"  said  the  disappointed  disciples  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus,  "  that  it  had  been  He 
which  should  have  redeemed  Israel.'1  Affec- 
tion survived  in  the  hearts  of  Mary  and  others, 
but  faith  was  dead.  With  the  Kesurrection 
faith  revived,  and  so  much  more  powerful 
was  it  in  its  renewed  life,  that  in  a  short  time 
belief  in  the  crucified  but  risen  Jesus  had 
made  its  way  into  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor, 
amongst  the  thriving  Greek  colonies  on  the 
shores  of  the  JEgean,  in  the  centres  of  com- 
merce and  culture  at  Corinth  and  Athens,  and 
in  the  imperial  city  of  Rome. 

One  question  may  be  asked  of  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection, 
and  yet  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  Jesus. 
If  the  story  of  the  Resurrection  be  not  true, 
what  became  of  the  body  of  Jesus?  Two 
facts  are  now  universally  admitted  by  all 
serious  critics :  that  on  the  first  Easter  morn- 
ing the  grave  of  the  Lord  Jesus  contained  no 
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previously  begun  the  language  under 
Jakob  «Jehiel  Loans,  the  Emperor's  Jewish 
phynczm  An.  He  then  went  to  Stuttgart, 
sunt  ^/*^  nn  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
laanrixB-0>  but  in  1501  was  chosen  judge  of 
the  S^fcrsabian  League.  In  1506  appeared  his 
tiudium^****  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  which 
*ender-^xl  possible  the  free  study  of  the  original 
Script  m^Jre.  In  1-509  a  converted  Jew,  named 
"""  ~  Pfefferkorn,    of    Cologne,    advised 

.lian  to   burn  all   the  books  of    the 
^     and  the  Emperor  named  a  commis- 
which  Reuchlin  was  one,  to  consider 
qix«»tion.     He  accordingly  wrote  a  docu- 
containing   his  opinion   that  the  act 
very  disastrous  to  Christian  learn- 
L<i  also  shows  that  he  had  a  decided 
ttiion  to  religious  toleration.    This  was 
tx>  Pfefferkorn,  who  wrote  a  violent 
of    it   in   his   HancUpicgel,   to    which 
answered    by  Augempxegel.      The 
of  Cologne  were  greatly  incensed  at 
^^^.^        itnplilet,  and  declared  that  it  contained 
J&22  -fcluee   Judaising    propositions,   and   in 
iijl       •©tected  Hoogstraten  as  accuser.   Reuch- 
«•*—  -     *«    acquitted;  but  the  Dominicans,  not 
it*    appealed  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  who  ap- 
,»  ^-^^    i       a.    commission  to  inquire    into  the 
5**o   %»?/    tlio  majority  of  which  were  again  on 
*****—   -*»«     of  Reuchlin,  and  the  monks  were 

J>»y  his  expenses,  and  to  make  him 

tion  and  apology.     In  1519  Reuch- 

Ingolstadt,  where  ho  received  200 

annually  from  the  Duke  William 

-     He  remained  till  the  outbreak  of 

"tiiere  two  years  after,  on  which  he 

Stuttgart,  and  died    there  the 

[1522]  of  jaundice.    Besides  the 

grammar,  Reuchlin  wrote  Be  Verbo 

Cabbala  Placitia,   a  manual    of 


. — It  has  become  of  late  years  a 

sorrow  to  many  true  and 

istians  that  the  Church  is  divided 

berless  sects  which  now  exist;  and 

unity  among  Christians  has  led 

tion  of  three  societies  within  late 

ese  are:  [1]  the  Association    for 

the  Unity  of  Christendom,  the 

which    is  to  unite  the    Church 

d,    and     all    Protestant    bodies, 

Romish    and     Greek    Churches ; 

ngelical  Alliance,  to  unite  Pro- 

the  Church  of  Rome;  and 

Reunion  Society,  whose  object 

ot  the  Church  of  England  in  a 

**-  attitude  towards  those  who  regard 

as  outside  her  pale,  so  as  to  lead 

corporate  reunion  of  all  Christians 

9  doctrines   of    the   Ever-blessed 

d  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement 

Jesus  Christ."     [Unity.] 

»tiozi. — God,  says  the  Epistle  to 
^^s,  made  Himself  known  to  the 
*>y  divers  portions  and  in  divers 
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manners."  And,  therefore,  Revelation  is  a 
subject  which  covers  much  ground.  The 
works  of  nature  are  to  the  devout  soul  a 
revelation — "the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God."  To  deny  this  is  really  Atheism,  for  it 
denies  that  the  world  has  an  author.  But 
the  Christian  believer  declares  that  God  has 
made  Himself  known,  not  only  by  the  works 
of  nature,  but  by  special  interventions  since 
the  heavens  and  earth  were  finished,  and 
specially  by  the  voice  of  Christ.  He  "  hath 
in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by  His  Son/9 
Nature  does  not  speak  with  such  power  as 
is  needful  to  convince  the  world.  And,  there- 
fore, we  generally  understand  by  Revelation  a 
more  distinct,  a  closer,  more  definite  utter- 
ance. Such  utterance  involves  a  miraculous 
interposition,  the  direct  action  of  a  Divine 
Will,  clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  th6 
realm  of  ordinary  physical  law. 

We  assume  the  existence  of  a  personal  God 
or  Creator.  We  assume  also  that  He  speaks 
to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  This  may 
be  denied  to  be  a  demonstrable  truth,  but  thero 
is,  at  least,  nothing  improbable  in  such  an 
hypothesis.  If  it  be  credible  on  other  grounds, 
there  are  no  arguments  which  militate  against 
it  The  facts  of  nature  are  bewildering — the 
many  races  of  men,  their  conflicts,  their 
troubles  and  sorrows,  the  shortness  of  life, 
the  curtain  hanging  over  futurity,  the 
constant  defeat  of  good.  No  light  comes 
from  nature  to  explain  all  these  things.  But 
there  is  no  antecedent  improbability  in  the 
supposition  that  the  Creator,  who  has  yet  left 
marks  upon  His  works  of  a  beneficent  and 
loving  purpose,  may  interfere  in  the  anarchy, 
and  defeat  the  suicidal  passions  of  men,  and 
bid  them  look  to  Him  and  be  at  peace. 
There  is  no  improbability  that  Ho  who  was 
able  to  make  the  world  should  be  able  to 
influence  His  work.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
an  intercourse  should  take  place  between  God 
and  the  soul.  The  real  question  at  issue,  and 
the  only  one,  is,  What  is  the  evidence  on 
which  this  intervention  is  believed?  The 
doubt  is  not  whether  God  can  intervene,  nor 
whether  He  is  likely  to  have  done  so,  but 
whether  there  is  proof  that  He  has  inter- 
vened. This  is  a  question  which  has  already 
been  considered  under  the  head  of  Miracles. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  while  confessing  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  denying  the  possibility 
of  the  Creator's  interference,  holds  that  the 
probability  is  against  it,  because  "  the  whole 
of  our  observation  of  nature  proves  to  us  by 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  rule  of  His 
government  is  by  means  of  second  causes ; 
that  all  facts,  or,  at  least,  all  physical  facts, 
follow  uniformly  on  given  physical  conditions, 
and  never  occur  but  when  the  appropriate 
collocation  of  physical  conditions  is  realised." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  strangely  im- 
probable, on  the  face  of  it,  that  God,  having 
wrought  His  will  in  creation,  having  done  so 
with    minute    and    wondrous    skill,    should 


straightway  cease  to  .work  at  all.  Creation 
involves  duties.  Thu  parent  having  given 
birth  to  a  child,  does  not  leave  it  on  a  doorstep 
to  take  its  chance  of  existence.  We  believe, 
then,  that  God,  while  always  working,  and 
sustaining  Ilia  works,  has  at  certain  periods 
bo  exerted  His  will  as  to  reveal  the  (act  of 
His  existence,  and  the  purpose  of  His  work- 
ings, lie  declared  that  He  ruled  the  nations, 
that  Ho  hated  iniquity,  and  loved  righteoue- 
noss,  and  in  visible  proof  of  this  He  inter- 
fered in  the  caso  of  Israel  and  overthrew 
Pharaoh,  in  manifestation  of  His  eternal  and 
unchanging  laws.  He  declared  from  the 
beginning  that  He  is  the  Lord  of  Life,  and 
would  deliver  His  children  from  death.  The 
miracles  of  Christ  worn  one  and  all  a  revela- 
tion of  this  truth,  and  Ilia  resurrection  is  a 
witnons  sufficient  for  all  ages  that  death  is 
not  tho  lord  of  man.  The  following  passage 
from  a  valuable  work  entitled  The  Slytrry  of 
Gad,  by  T.  Vincent  Tyrnms,  puts  tho  case 
fairly: — "Tonnyson  sings  :  'God  fulfils  Him- 
self in  many  ways,  lest  one  good  custom  should 
corrupt  the  world.'  Is  there  not  a  profound 
suggestion  here.  ?  If  there  be  such  a  God,  as 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  ono  long  custom 
might  deceive  tho  world  into  thinking  there 
is  no  Worker  at  all!  In  spite  of  all  the 
alleged  miracles  of  Revelation,  and  the  in- 
explicable events  observed  by  science,  men  do 
infer  the  non-existence,  or  tho  non-activity,  of 
God  from  that  measure  of  uniformity  thev 
perceive.  Would  it  not  tend  to  cure  this 
confusion  of  mind  if  God  condescended  to 
work  a  miracle  of  self-rovobttion  ?  If  con- 
turned  Ufa  be  the  law  for  all  human  beings, 
would  not  a  visible  resurrection  remove  a 
false  inference  drawn  from  the  general  uni- 
formity with  which  bodies  romain  in  their 
graves?  Would  it  not  bo'correctivo  of  some 
disastrously  lakes  calculations  based  on  the 
supposition  that  death  makes  sn  end  of  all, 
and  that  then;  is  no  Judgment  to  be  looked 
for  hereafter  f  If  kindness  be  the  law  of 
God's  treatment  of  men,  would  not  a  few 
visible  samples  of  His  mercy  assist  a  true 
fnith  in  danger  of  being  confounded  by  the 
provalcnco  of  disease  H  If  active  sympathy 
with  man  bo  the  real  condition  of  God's  mind, 
would  not  the  revelation  of  such  sympathy  in 
a  personal  form  be  tho  dissolution  of  a  false 
impression  derived  from  the  non-appearance 
of  any  superior  Being  to  enre  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  mechanical  world  ?  If,  in  spite  of 
all  human  sin  and  misery  and  apparent 
failure,  God  is  working  out  a  plan  which 
will  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  would 
it  not  promote  that  result,  and  remove  an 
intellectual  confusion  which  is  fitted  to 
paralyse  man's  moral  endeavours,  if  God  were 
to  grant  a  special  disclosure  of  His  purpose, 
and  wore  to  afford,  by  works  no  human 
might  could  perform,  some  illustration  of  His 
own  power  to  usward,  and  thus,  indirectly, 
c  that  the  mossage  was  no 


Revenue's  of  the  Church.    In  tit 

days  when  persecution  was  rife,  it  taay  eurr 
be  imagined  that  the  Church  did  not  POOam, 
and  did  not  care  to  possess,  lands  or  inunoT- 
ablo  property  of  any  kind.  The  clergy  were 
supported  by  voluntary  offerings.  Bait 
chiefly  monthly,  and  distributed  monthly,  Iks 
funds  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  biebup.  Bat 
in  quieter  times  it  became  of  frequent  oorar- 
renco  that  lands  and  houses  were  asagnrd  bj 
will  or  otherwise  to  the  augmentation  of  tb 
revenues  of  the  Church,  for  the  relief  of  fb 
~,  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric*,  and  lb 


by  the  votes  of  the  clergy, 
quests,  tithes  and  nrst-fruits  came  to  U  Httls! 
on  the  Church,  and  some  of  the  Empemo  nn 
allowances  of  corn  out  of  tho  public  exebsqaer. 

Reverend  [abbreviated  Her.)-  Tb 
title  given  to  tho  clergy  generally.  Arch- 
bishops are  called  "  moat  reverend ; "  tubas, 
"  right  reverend  ;"  and  deans,  -ray  H- 
verend."  At  the  time  of  the  Betonnstknlb 
title  was  greatly  objected  to  by  some,  n  lb 
ground  that  it  may  only  be  said  of  God,  "Holy 
and  reverend  is  His  name."  In  the  levea- 
teenth  century  the  general  title  for  cleat 
was  "master."  But  it  is  now  used  by  all 
including  most  Dissenting  ministers. 

Revised  Vwravion.— The  so-called  -i*- 
thorised  Version  "  of  the  Holy  Scriptural  *■ 
published  in  1611,  being  itself  a  revisits  d 
numerous  predecessors.  Since  that  revinaaaal 
made  newMSS.  have  been discovered,  aadottfr 
fully  compared,  with  the  result  of  ahoainfjttaaj 
inaccuracies  in  the  text  from  which  the  reran 
of  1611  was  made.  Besides  this,  the  Ktrans 
of  geography,  natural  history,  and  of  iotar 
have  been  formed  and  cultivated,  and  by  tkar 
means  light  has  been  thrown  on  many  pott 
of  Scripture,  and  the  name*  of  seven]  pkan, 
plants,  animals,  etc.,  in  the  version  of  1(11 
have  been  discovered  to  be  wrongly  trandstsl 
Again,  a  number  of  words  and  phrasal  (■> 
f ratty  understood  in  the  time  of  Jsmst  I.  ban 
changed  in  meaning,  and  no  longer  exarsa 
the  ideas  they  once  did.  For  such  nams* 
these,  Biblical  scholars  have  for  a  long  penal 
wished  for  a  revision  of  the  Bible,  sal  stvenl 
of  them  made  advances  in  the  way  of  paiDs) 
translations  from  time  to  tinn.  In  the  *shv 
part  of  1870,  the  Convocation  of  Cantsrbsrr 
formed  a  committee  for  the  purpoie  of  f*" 
paring  a  scheme  for  the  revision  of  the  Aolto- 
rised  Version.  As  the  result,  two  nop*** 
of  revisers  were  chosen  from  th»mu4tauaaf 
scholars  in  Ennland — twenty-four  for  to  »■ 
vision  of  the  Old  Testament  and  tweatyJa* 
for  the  revision  of  the  New  Testsmeat,  *** 
were  to  take  counsel  with  two  cotaraBW  * 
American  scholars.    The  Bishop  of  GUaoar 
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ristol  (Dr.  Ellicott)  was  chairman  of  the 
Testament  company  ;  Bishop  Thirlwall 
avid's),  and  afterwards  Bishop  Harold 
le  (Winchester),  of  the  Old  Testament 
ny. 

labours  of  the  New  Testament  revisers 
led  over  a  period  of  ten  years  and  five 
js,  and  were  brought  to  a  close  on  Novem- 
th,  1880,  whilst  the  revision  of  the  Old 
nent'was  not  completed  until  July  10th, 

The  leading  rule  for  both  companies 
to  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  poss- 
to  the  text  of  the  Authorised  Version 
tently  with  faithfulness." 
ised  Vernon  of  the  New  Testament. — By 
hematic  comparison  of  MSS.,  the  New 
nent  company  formed  a  revised  text  of 
reek  Testament  (afterwards  published  in 
i  the  Revisers'  Text  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
which  was  the  basis  of  their  revision. 
j  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of 
as  made  may  be  given.  The  well- 
l  text  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses 
in  v.  7]  disappears,  because  it  is  found 
a  one  or  two  Greek  MSS.,  and  those  of 
e  slightest  authority.  This  was  a  ne- 
y  correction  of  the  text.  Amongst  words 
hrases  which  have  altered  in  meaning 
be  mentioned,  "by  and  by"  [Matt. 
:1],  which  formerly  meant  "straight- 
as  it  now  appears  m  the  Revised  New 
nent.  In  the  same  verse,  the  word  "  is 
ed "  has  given  place  to  "  stumbleth," 
:he  meaning  is,  not  that  the  man  is  irri- 
and  angry  at  persecution,  but  that  it 

him  stumble  in  his  religious  walk  or 
id  so  become  unfruitful.  To  "precede  " 
the  place  of  "  prevent "  in  1  Thess. 
;  and  "  judgment,"  of  "  damnation  "  in 
v.  29  and  1  Cor.  xi.  29.  These  various 
ationfl  are  very  numerous,  and  especially 
>le  in  the  epistles,  the  meaning  of  which 
ny  difficult  places  has  been  rendered 
clear :  thus,  "  I  know  nothing*^  my- 
is  now,  rightly,  "  I  know  nothing 
t  myself  "  [1  Cor.  iv.  4]  ;  and  Philipp.  ii. 
rho,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it 
tbery  to  be  equal  with  God,"  is  now  made 
>y  being  rendered  "  .   .   .  counted  it  not 

to  be  on  an  equality  with  God." 
Ised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. — 
t  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament 
■om  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament 
ate  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
id  these,  unlike  the  MSS.  of  the  New 
nent,  belong  to  one  family — i.e.  have 
from  one  source — and  do  not  differ  in 
als  from  tho  Masoretic,  or  traditional 
w  text,  printed  in  ordinary  Hebrew 
;  hence  the  Old  Testament  revisers  had 
le  materials  for  forming  a  new  text, 
a  this,  the  ancient  versions  of  the  He- 
Bible,  of  which  the  Septuagint  is  the 
and  most  important,  yield  a  text  which, 
opinion  of  scholars,  is  inferior  to  the 


ordinary  Hebrew  one,  so  that  although  very 
valuable  emendations  have  been  made  by  the 
help  of  these  various  materials,  the  number 
of  them  is  much  less  than  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. A  few  specimens  of  the  changes  in  the 
revised  Old  Testament  may  be  given.  Gen. 
xii.  6  ;  xiii.  18,  etc. :  "  the  plain  of  Moreh," 
"the  plain  of  Mamre,"  become  "the  oak  of 
Moreh,"  "the  oaks  of  Mamre."  In  Exod. 
xxxiv.  13, "  cut  down  their  groves"  is  rendered 
"  cut  down  their  asherim,"  since  ashSrah  is  not 
a  grove,  but  the  wooden  symbol  of  a  goddess, 
of  which  the  plural  is  asherim.  This  change 
has  been  made  in  several  places.  Generally 
speaking,  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  in  the 
Authorised  Version  is  a  good  one.  There  are, 
however,  some  valuable  changes  in  the  revi- 
sion ;  thus  the  meaning  of  Ps.  xvi.  2,  3  is  now 
made  plain.  Authorised  Version  :  "  O  my 
soul,  thou  hast  said  unto  the  Lord,  Thou  art 
my  Lord :  my  goodness  extendeth  not  to  thee ; 
But  to  the  saints  that  are  in  the  earth,  and  to 
the  excellent,  in  whom  is  all  my  delight,"  reads 
in  the  Revised  Version,  "  I  have  said  unto  the 
Lord,  Thou  art  my  Lord  :  I  have  no  good  be- 
yond thee.  As  for  the  saints  that  are  in  the 
earth,  They  are  the  excellent  in  whom  is  all 
my  delight." 

It  is  a  great  gain  to  the  unlearned  reader 
that  he  should  have  before  him  in  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament  an  exact  trans- 
lation of  what  is,  in  the  judgment  of  compe- 
tent scholars,  a  close  approximation  to  the 
actual  text  of  the  original  Greek,  instead  of 
one  made  from  a  text  confessedly  imperfect ; 
and  in  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Ola  Testa- 
ment a  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  much  more 
accurate  than  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 
Tho  gain  is  so  great  that  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  anything  should  have  hindered  the  popu- 
larity of  the  revised  Bible ;  but  in  the  New 
Testament  (not  in  the  Old)  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  verbal  alterations, 
which,  without  conveying  to  the  ordinary 
reader  any  point  in  the  original  Greek,  mar 
the  rhythm  of  well-known  passages ;  the  repe- 
tition of  "and"  in  Matt.  xiii.  37-39  is  one 
instance  in  point. 

To  many  it  will  be  a  consoling  thought  to 
remember  that  in  the  Revised  Bible  no  Scrip- 
ture doctrine,  no  Scripture  precept  has  been 
changed ;  and  that  whatever  can  be  proved 
from  the  old  version  can  be  proved  from  the 
new.  The  great  truths  of  religion  remain 
firm ;  indeed,  the  accuracy  of  the  translation 
renders  them  far  less  exposed  to  challenge  than 
they  were  before. 

The  interesting  preface — "  The  Translators 
to  the  Reader  " — of  the  revisers  of  1611,  and 
the  prefaces  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
companies  of  the  present  time,  are  well  worth 
careful  perusal. 

Revision  of  the  Frayer-Book.— 

In  the  article  on  Common  Prayer  we  have 
told  how  theattempted  revision  of  1689  came 


nfession  of  a  sect  Thin  is  all  that 
d  of  us.  Only  let  us  alter  the  language 
formularies  of  baptism,  absolution,  and 
tion,  and  we  shall  remove  occasions  of 
ception  ;  only  let  ue  make,  that  is,  the 
m  document  sufficiently  one-sided  to 
aone  bat  our  own  view  a." 

rivals  of  Religion. The  wort  "  re- 
in a  religious  sense  is  used  to  signify  a 
lent  in  the  Church  which  results  in  the 
Ding  of  religious  feeling.  Such  events 
indoubtedly  occurred  both  in  ancient 
jdem  times.  Thua  Elijah,  when  "he 
d  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  which  was 
.  down,"  symbolised  thereby  that  he 
is  the  great  reviver  of  religion  when 
ready  to  die.  The  work  of  the  Prophets 
a  like  character.  St.  Peter  in  his  first 
i  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  addressed  the 
a  language  that  implied  that  Christ 
If  had  come  to  revive  in  their  hearts 
ligion  of  their  fathers,  to  complete 
t  to  destroy  it.  The  history  of  Christi- 
has  furnished  marked  epochs  of  a 
of  religious  life.  Such,  in  spite  of  all 
and  errors,  were  the  Benedictine  and 
inn  movements,  and  the  Crusades ; 
be  seal  of  the  Mendicant  Friars  and 
formation.  The  Methodist  movement 
last  century,  known  by  the  name  of 
Great  Awakening,'*  influenced  the 
of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
a.  The  Evangelical  zeal  of  the  hut 
f,  and  of  the  Tract  writers  in  the 
:,  must  be  recognised  as  religious  re- 
Mistakes  are  made,  and  much  is  said 
ne  of  which  religious  men  on  this  side 
ant  disapprove ;  but  where  there  is 
e  zeal  for  the  souls  of  men  and  their 
ling,  it  is  always  seen,  when  the  din  of 
rersy  has  died  away,  that  good  has  been 
nt  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer 
ed.  The  most  prominent  of  more 
revival  movements  has  been  that  pro- 
on  several  successive  occasions  by  the 
of  Mr.  Daniel  Moody  and  Mr.  Ira 
',  two  American  evangelists,  in  which 
rtinct  tinging  by  the  latter  of  hymns 
ing  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel — or 
hey  considered  to  be  such — formed  a 
i  as  prominent  as  the  homely  addresses 
Moody.  The  testimony  adduced  on 
a  to  the  great  practical  results  of  these 
s  must  be  to  any  but  prejudiced  minds 
x  of  the  real  use  and  occasional  need 
■h  so-called  revivals.  Many  doubtless 
;  but  many  more  do  not,  and  have 
]  by  the  consirtent  conduct  of  years  to 
asing  they  had  gained.  It  has,  how- 
een  felt  and  expressed  by  many  of  late 
.ere  is  a  danger  in  the  so-called  "  un- 
national "  character  of  such  services  as 
ow  referred  to,  though  there  may  have 
[ruses  for  it  in  the  neglect  of  express 
listic  effort  by  the  various  organised 


Churches.  In  some  cases  it  has  led  to  ■ 
development  of  Plymouth  Brethrenism  ;  but, 
apart  from  this,  it  has  been  felt  that  such 
movements  often  fail  to  provide  subsequent 
responsible  oversight  and  care  for  the  new 
converts,  and  that  it  is  better  every  way  for 
the  Churches  themselves  to  undertake  revival, 
or,  strictly,  evangelistic  work.  ITie  Church  of 
England  has  felt  this  very  strongly,  and  has 
latterly  introduced  what  are  called  "  mission  " 
services,  with  special  preachers,  often  called 
"  misaioners,"  who  make  periodical  visitations 
to  parishes,  by  arrangement,  with  a  view  to 
stirring  up  religious  life  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. These  are  in  reality  revival  move- 
ments and  services  under  another  name. 
Other  denominations  have,  to  a  smaller 
extent,  done  the  same  thing,  and  this  awaken- 
ing of  the  Churches  to  their  own  duty  seems 
gathering  in  force. 

Reynolds,  Edward,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
was  bom  at  Southampton  in  1699,  and 
educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  became  a  Probation  Fellow  in  1620.  On 
his  ordination  he  became  Preacher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  Kcctorof  Bra.  yn  ton  in  Northampton- 
shire. He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  party,  and  one  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly.  On  the  ejection  of  Dr.  Fell 
from  Oxford  in  1046,  Dr.  Reynolds  became 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  after- 
wards Dean  of  Christ  Church.  However,  he 
offended  the  zealots,  and  was  ejected  from 
the  deanery  by  the  Independents.  He  then 
became  Vicar  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry.  At 
tho  Restoration  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  King  Charles,  and  Warden  of  Morten 
College.  When  the  Bishopric  of  Norwich 
was  offered  him,  it  was  much  doubted 
whether  he  would  take  it ;  bnt  he  at  last  con. 
sented,  and  was  consecrated,  Jan.  6th,  1661. 
He  ruled  the  diocese  for  sixteen  years,  work- 
ing hard  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  clergy.  He  was  present  at  the  Savoy 
Conference  in  1661,  and  composed  the  "Gene- 
ral Thanksgiving,"  which  was  then  inserted. 
He  died  in  1676. 

Reynolds,  Johk.D.D.  [sometimes  written 
Raikolus]  [i.  at  Pinho,  Devonshire,  1649 ;  if. 
at  Oxford,  1617],  a  Puritan  divine.  For  a 
short  time  he  was  Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  then 
was  chosen  President  of  Corpus  Christi,  Ox- 
ford. He  was  one  of  the  four  Puritans  who 
represented  their  party  at  the  Hampton 
Cokbt  Conference  [q.v.].  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  propose  the  present  Author- 
ised Version  of  the  Bible,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed the  greater  part  of  the  Prophets. 

Richard  of  St.  Victor  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  the  twelfth  centurv,  and  became 
prior  of  the  Augustine  abbey  o(  St.  Victor,  in 
Paris,  in  1162.  He  wrote  several  moral, 
theological,  and  mystical  works,  as  Be  Slaty 
InteriertM    Uominit,    Ik  £rtulitwnt  InUrieri* 
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sioners  for  examination  on  the  last 
September  and  again  on  October  1st. 
islanding  all  the  persuasions  and 
of  their  enemies,  they  continued  stead- 
he  profession  of  that  faith  which  they 
leivod  as  the  faith  of  Christ;  they 
coordingly  judged  to  be  obstinate 
,  sentenced  to  be  degraded  from  all 
a  the  Church,  and  delivered  over  to 
pstrates  to  be  punished.  On  October 
r.  Brooke,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  with 
^-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  many 
eads  of  the  university,  came  to  the 
•f  Mr.  Irish,  then  Mayor  of  Oxford, 
Ridley  was  confined,  for  the  purpose 
iding  him  from  the  dignity  of  priest- 
He  was  again  exhorted  to  return  to 
h  of  the  Roman  Church  and  submit 
authority  of  the  Pope;  but,  on  his 
they  began  the  ceremony  of  taking 
?ap  and  putting  a  surplice  upon  him. 
len  brought  the  chalice  and  the  host, 
ired  him  to  hold  them  in  his  hands ; 
said,  "  They  shall  not  come  into  my 
if  they  do,  they  shall  fall  to  the 
for  all  me."  Upon  this,  some  one  was 
ed  to  hold  them  in  his  hand,  and  Dr. 
said  in  Latin,  "  We  do  take  from  thee 
■■q  of  preaching  the  Gospel."  At  these 
Ridley  sighed  deeply,  looked  up  to- 
heaven,  and  said,  **0  Lord  God, 
them  this  their  wickedness."  This 
ly  being  ended,  Ridley  said,  "  If  you 
ne,  give  me  leave  to  talk  with  you  a 
oncerning  these  matters."  Brooke 
d,  "  We  may  not  talk  with  you,  you 
of  the  Church."  Then  Ridley  said, 
you  will  not  talk  with  me,  nor  will 
ie  to  hear  me,  what  remedy  but 
3,  and  I  refer  my  cause  to  my  heavenly 
who  will  reform  things  that  be  amiss 
t  shall  please  Him."  As  they  were 
Ridley  said,  "My  lord,  I  wish  that 
-dship  would  vouchsafe  to  read  over  a 
•ok  of  Bertram's  concerning  the  Sacra- 
y ou  will  find  therein  much  good  learn- 
you  will  read  it  with  an  indifferent 
nt "  To  this  Brooke  made  no  answer, 
s  going  away,  when  Ridley  said, 
as  it  is  to  no  purpose,  I  will  say  no 
[  will  talk  of  worldly  affairs.';  He 
treated  Dr.  Brooke  to  interest  himself 
e  Queen  on  behalf  of  a  great  many 
en  to  whom  he  had  granted  leases 
e  was  Bishop  of  London,  which  had 
*en  away  from  them  by  Bonner,  who 
?eeded  him  in  the  bishopric.  On  behalf 
)  Ridley  wrote  a  supplication  to  the 
wherein  he  prayed  her  Majesty  that 
ght  be  restored  to  their  possessions, 
is  request  could  not  be  granted,  that 
«  might  be  made  up  by  the  sale  of 
plate  and  other  effects  which  he  had 
lis  house  at  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
He  also  further  besought  the  Queen 
under  her  protection  his  sister  and 


her  husband,  who,  with  three  children,  had 
been  dependent  upon  him.  For  their  support 
he  had  made  a  small  provision,  which  Bonner 
had  deprived  them  of,  notwithstanding  the 
great  kindness  which  Ridley  had  shown  to 
Bonner's  mother  and  sister.  This  supplica- 
tion Ridley  delivered  to  his  brother-in-law  to 
present  to  the  Queen,  requesting  Dr.  Brooke 
to  second  it  with  his  support,  which  he  pro- 
mised to  do,  and  then  formally  delivered 
Ridley  to  the  bailiffs,  charging  them  to  bring 
him  to  the  place  of  execution  when  they  were 
commanded.  The  same  evening,  being  the 
night  before  he  suffered,  as  he  sat  at  supper, 
he  bade  his  hostess  and  the  rest  at  board  to 
his  "  marriage,"  as  he  termed  his  death,  which 
he  believed  would  admit  him  to  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb.  At  this  conversation 
Mrs.  Irish  wept ;  but  Ridley  comforted  her, 
and  said,  "Oh,  Mrs.  Irish,  quiet  yourself; 
though  my  breakfast  be  somewhat  sharp  and 
painful,  yet  am  I  sure  my  supper  shall  be 
more  pleasant  and  sweet."  When  they  arose 
from  table,  his  brother  offered  to  watch  all 
night  with  him ;  but  he  said,  "  No,  that  you 
shall  not,  for  I  intend  (God  willing)  to  go  to 
bed  and  to  sleep  as  quietly  to-night  as  ever 
I  did  in  my  life."  His  brother  then  departed, 
exhorting  him  to  be  of  good  cheer  and  to  take 
his  cross  quietly,  for  the  reward  was  great. 

The  place  appointed  for  the  burning  of 
Ridley  and  Latimer  was  on  the  north  side  of 
Oxford,  close  to  Balliol  College.  Hither,  on 
Oct.  16th,  1555,  the  prisoners  were  brought 
by  the  Mayor  and  bailiffs.  Ridley  was 
dressed  in  a  black  gown,  furred  and  faced 
with  ermine,  such  as  he  used  to  wear  when  he 
was  a  bishop.  He  also  had  a  tippet  furred 
about  his  neck,  a  velvet  night-cap  upon  his 
head,  with  a  corner  cap  upon  the  same.  He 
walked  to  the  stake  in  slippers  between  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen.  The  aged  Latimer 
followed.  When  they  were  come  to  the 
stake,  Ridley,  earnestly  holding  up  both 
his  hands,  looked  towards  heaven.  Then 
seeing  Latimer,  with  a  cheerful  look  he 
ran  to  him,  embraced  and  kissed  him,  say- 
ing, "  Be  of  good  heart,  brother,  for  God 
will  either  assuage  the  fury  of  the  flame 
or  else  strengthen  us  to  abide  it."  He  then 
went  to  the  stake,  kissed  it,  kneeled  down 
by  it  and  earnestly  prayed ;  beside  him 
kneeled  Latimer,  likewise  earnestly  calling 
upon  God.  Ridley  took  his  gown  and  tippet, 
and  gave  them  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  had 
affectionately  remained  at  Oxford  the  whole 
time  of  his  imprisonment,  to  provide  him 
necessaries ;  some  other  of  his  apparel  he  also 
gave  away,  the  rest  the  bailiffs  took.  He 
made  presents  also  of  some  other  small  things 
to  gentlemen  who  were  standing  by  weeping. 
Then,  being  in  his  shirt,  he  stood  upon  the 
stone  by  the  stake,  and  held  up  his  hands  and 
said,  "  O  heavenly  Father,  I  give  unto  Thee 
most  hearty  thanks,  for  that  Thou  hast 
called  me  to  be  a  professor  of  Thee  even  unto 
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aeons,  four  canons,  three  minor  canons, 
ghteen  honorary  canons.    The  endow- 
>f  the  See  is  £4,200  a  year. 
Venerable  Bede  is  the  first  to  mention 
ch  at  Ripon,  said  to  have  been  erected 

Wilfrid  in  the  seventh  century ;  but 
dogists  differ  in  opinion  as  to  whether 
sent  structure  occupies  the  same  site, 
fther  St.  Wilfrid  built  a  second  church. 

originally  the  church  of  a  monastery, 

hich  the  saint  presided,  and  the  crypt, 

as  "St.   Wilfrid's  Needle,"  is  con- 

L  without  doubt  to  belong  to  his  found- 

His  abbey  became  one  of  the  three 
hurche8  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  immunity 
stuaryand  the  right  of  using  the  ordeal 
mong  the  privileges  granted  to  it  by 
tan.  The  church  was  rebuilt  by  Arch- 
Roger  of  York  [1154-81];  of  this 
.re  only  small  remains  in  the  choir  and 
>ts,  but  they  form  a  valuable  specimen 

Tranxition  period.     Archbishop  Gray 

S6]  added    two    western    towers    and 

the    facade*  which    connects   them. 

1280  the  east  end  of  the  choir  gave 
nd  was  rebuilt.  In  1319  the  Scots, 
;  one  of  their  incursions,  set  fire  to  it ; 

century  later  it  suffered  from  a  storm 

shattered  its  lantern  tower,  but  it  was 
xl.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
inster  again  suffered  by  lightning.  In 
t  was  declared  to  be  unsafe,  and  pre- 
ns  were  taken  to  ward  off  the  danger ; 
i  1861  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Ibert  Scott,  who  earned  out  a  complete 
tion  of  the  cathedral. 

pon,  John,  D.D.,  Baptist  minister 
iverton,  Devon,  1751 ;  d.  in  London, 
for  sixty-three  years  minister  of  a 
congregation  in  London.  He  is 
-®  the  editor  of  A  Selection  of  Hymns, 
i  in  1787,  and  afterwards  enlarged ; 
f*s  hymns  by  many  authors,  and  is 
**  most  important  hymn-books  in  the 
language.  He  edited  the  Hymns  of 
*,  and  the  Baptist  Annual  Register 
>    to  1802. 

£Lat.  rittis"]  is  a  solemn  form  or 
L  office  of  religion.  The  title  of  the 
Common  Prayer  speaks  of  "  Rites 
^  onies,"  the  distinction  between  the 
*tdiat  a  rite  is  an  act  of  prescribed 
*  "fc"*  ether  including  ceremonies  or  not, 
Ceremony  is  any  part  of  religious 
^Viich  prescribes  action,  position,  or 
tion  of  any  particular  vestment. 


>. — The  name  given  to  the  book 
^  the  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Church, 
^^ainly  for  the  use  of  the  priests.  It 
^He  services  for  baptism,  penance, 
' »  ^tc.  It  was  drawn  up  during  the 
**  century,  to  prevent  any  change  or 
11  in  the  ritual  of  the  services. 
*u_29* 


Ritualism. — Strictly  speaking,  a  Ritual- 
ist is  one  who  studies  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  the  ancient  rites  of  the  Church,  like 
Bingham,  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities.  But  the  name  of  Ritualism  is 
now  given  to  the  practical  developments  of 
the  High  Church  views  promulgated  in 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times  [TraotarianismI  and 
in  other  writings  of  Pusey  and  Keble.  Those 
views  taught  that  the  Sacraments  were 
actual  means  of  conveying  grace,  that 
Baptism  conveys  Regeneration,  and  that 
in  the  Eucharist  Christ  is  verily  and  in- 
deed present,  though  in  a  spiritual  manner. 
The  use  of  new  ritual  in  the  Church  of 
England,  which  sprang  up  almost  suddenly 
about  the  year  1859,  was  the  assertion  of  these 
views  by  visible  symbolism.  No  new  doc- 
trine was  advanced,  but  the  doctrines  which 
had  hitherto  been  taught  to  the  ear  were  now 
sought  to  be  inculcated  through  the  eye. 

There  are,  however,  two  distinct  elements 
to  be  traced  in  the  Ritualistic  movement.  The 
one  is  the  aesthetic.  A  great  wave  of  antiquarian, 
artistic,  architectural  feeling  has  passed  over 
Europe.  Partly  this  was  a  reaction  against 
the  French  Revolution  ;  in  our  own  country  it 
was  against  the  Whiggism  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  revival  of 
Gothic  architecture,  strange  to  say,  was  largely 
owing  to  a  Quaker,  Rickman,  but  it  has  been 
strong  and  continuous.  Thousands  of  new 
churches  have  arisen  beautiful  of  form,  and  in 
which  music  has  been  cultivated  to  a  degree 
which  would  have  struck  our  forefathers, 
with  their  trombones  and  Tate  and  Brady 
Psalms,  with  astonishment  In  Presbyterian 
Scotland  the  change  has  been  no  less  wonder- 
ful. Glasgow  Cathedral  is  filled  with  stained  , 
glass,  and  many  churches  have  organs,  which 
once  were  considered  the  special  mark  of  the 
Beast.  The  other  element  is  the  sacerdotal 
doctrine.  The  adoption  of  special  vest- 
ments marks  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
adopters  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments 
is  at  one  with  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  so 
far  as  regards  real  efficacy  in  them,  and  a  special 
presence  of  Christ.  It  is  said  by  its  advo- 
cates, "  There  is  no  evil  in  approximating  to 
Rome  or  to  any  other  Christian  body ;  what- 
ever promotes  Unity  is  good  and  not  bud. 
It  is  true  that  there  have  been  those  who  held 
the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist,  but  this  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of 
educated  men.  We  will,  so  far  as  we  can, 
assert  our  points  of  union.  There  is  in  every 
religious  ceremonial  a  dramatic  element — the 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  pouring  out  of 
the  wine  is  such;  therefore  we  do  right  to 
attach  importance  to  the  teaching  of  the  eye." 

Thus  it  is  matter  of  fact  that  our  genera- 
tion has  seen  the  introduction  into  public 
worship  of  practices,  some  of  which  have  not 
been  in  use  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the 
alleged  ground  for  the  renewal  being  that  the 
Church  has  suffered  and  lost  ground  through 
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their  disuse.    These  practices,  known  as  the 
"  Six  Points,"  are  :— [I]  the  use  of  Coloured 


tion  ;  [6]  Incense.  [Each  is  considered  in  its 
place.]  In  1867  Dean  Stanley  wrote  an  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  advocating  the 
toleration  of  the  Ritualists.  "Alien,"  he 
wrote,  "  as  many  of  their  tenets  are  to  the 
general  spirit  of  their  Church  and  nation, 
they  have  enough  in  common  with  the  com- 
posite aspect  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church, 
and  the  double-sided  character  of  the  nation, 
to  give  them  a  standing-place  in  the  eye  at 
once  of  law  and  of  charity.  It  must  also  be 
added  that  they  have  virtues  of  their  own 
which  supply  a  useful  counterpoise  to  the 
narrowness  or  perverseness  of  other  elements 
in  the  ecclesiastical  world.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  the  movement  they  counted  amongst  their 
ranks  lofty  characters  and  noble  deeds  and 
persuasive  words,  which  the  English  Church 
will  not  willingly  let  die.  Amongst  them  are 
still  to  be  found  some  endowed  with  ardent, 
self-denying  activity;  some  gifted  with  a 
refined  or  fiery  eloquence,  which  redeem  much 
that  we  condemn  in  their  theory  and  their 
position,  and  which  place  them  thus  far  on  a 
level  with  the  equally  ardent  and  more  suc- 
cessful leaders  of  the  Wesleyan  movement  in 
former  times,  and  with  those  numerous  clergy 
in  our  own  time  who  need  no  stimulant  from 
party-spirit,  or  from  sectarian  zeal,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  unobtrusive  performance  of 
their  Master's  work.  And  we  must  remember 
that  these  High  Church  Dissenters  are  more 
amenable  to  the  control  of  English  law,  to  the 
softening  effects  of  social  and  Christian  inter- 
course, inside  the  National  Church,  than  if 
they  were  cast  out  from  it.  By  expelling  them 
from  it  we  should  not  divest  ourselves  of  our 
responsibility  in  regard  to  them.  We  cannot 
burn  them,  as  in  the  days  of  Mary;  we 
cannot  hang  them,  as  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth ; 
we  cannot  banish  them,  as  in  the  days  of 
Charles  I.  or  Cromwell.  By  driving  them 
to  extremities  we  might  perpetuate  the  evil 
for  generations.  If  they  became  a  separate 
sect,  they  would  remain  like  other  Noncon- 
formists, with  the  additional  extravagance 
which  every  isolated  and  exasperated  sect  is 
sure  to  take  to  itself.  If  they  became  Roman 
Catholics,  they  and  those  who  are  guided  by 
them  would  be  parted  from  the  national  in- 
terests and  national  sympathies  by  a  gulf 
which  it  might  take  centuries  to  close.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  position  within  the  Church,  the  fashion 
would  probably  pass  away  with  the  present 
generation,  and  their  children  and  grand- 
children would  be  the  staunch  Puritans  or 
Liberals  of  the  coming  age;  and  even  they 
themselves,  judging  by  the  changes  which 
come  over  individuals  and  parties,  would  im- 
perceptibly melt  away  into  the  adjacent  shades 


of  opinion,  by  which  they  are  I 
attached  to  the  diverse,  but  still  h< 
body  of  the  Established  Clergy." 
The  counsel  thus  given  was  n 
Before  it  was  given,  attempts  ha* 
to  put  down  Ritualism.  An  attsx 
on  some  coloured  altar-cloths 
bridge,  and  the  judgment  in  fav 
incidentally  laid  much  struas  oi 
mbnt8  Rubric  [q.v.],  and,  in  < 
around  this  rubric  the  controversy 
The  resumption  of  the  vestment 
edly  based  upon  the  ground  tha 
certainly  in  use  "in  the  seco: 
Edward  VI.,"  and  that  the  Rub 
sanctions  them.  In  fact  the  Ritui 
affirmed  that  they  were  only  re 
that  Rubric  sanctioned.  Unhap 
troversies  which  arose  were  car 
extreme  bitterness  and  even  i 
language ;  and  when,  in  place  of  t 
of  opinion  for  which  Stanley  pl< 
prosecutions  were  set  on  foot, 
were  fierce  in  their  animosities, 
judgments  that  were  given  were 
they  were  the  Knightsbridge,  u 
Mackonochie,  in  1868;  and  the  Pan 
The  Ritualists,  acquiring  boldnea 
the  conflicting  views  which  ha 
down,  and  also  from  the  success 
claimed  to  have  had  in  drawing  p 
churches  and  in  influencing  larg 
the  population  for  good,  refused  1 
by  the  judgments.  Their  oppon 
out  that  the  older  fathers  of  the ' 
ment  had  never  adopted  these  pn 
Dr.  Pusey  immediately  came  to  ti 
and  declared  that  he  and  his  : 
always  understood  the  Ornament 
did  the  Ritualists,  and  were  cc 
themselves  disobeying  it,  but  tin 
that  they  had  to  teach  the  faith  to 
generation,  and  therefore  they  left 
successors  to  revive.  Two  sociri 
up  :  the  English  Church  Union,  to 
protect  the  Rubric  as  the  Ritualists 
it;  and  the  Church  Atsoetstton,  U 
what  their  opponents  understood  i 
testantism  of  the  Church  of  Enj 
anxiety  to  bring  about  a  uniforms' 
tice,  Archbishop  Tait  brought  in  1 
Worship  Regulation  Act  in  1874, 
F0LKB8TONB  Judgment  [q.v.], in  1871 
almost  entirely  against  Ritualism, 
diation  of  this  decision  by  the  vl 
body  of  the  High  Church  party  led 
endeavour  of  the  Archbishop  to  B 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  [q.v.-.  * 
has  been  made,  but  has  never  been* 
by  Parliament.  Meanwhile  peseta 
great  extent  returned.  Archbishop* 
self,  in  at  least  a  dosen  cases,  jatrm 
secutions  by  the  exercise  of  the  « 
the  Act  gives,  and  his  example* 
almost  universally  followed  by  ths* 
It  is  felt  on  all  sides  that  U»  erss| 
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the  relief  of  misery,  axe  of 
moment  than  "questions 

nd  candlesticks,"  to  use  the 
phrase,  and  that  any  sys- 

/6S  these  works  must  possess 

.    Mutual  forbearance  has 

y,  and  will  do  more. 

Frederick  William,  a 
reacher,  was  born  in  London 
.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was 
mar  school  of  Beverley,  in 
he  remained  till  his  parents 
\.  He  attended  a  French 
e  was  abroad,  and  returned 
lis  father  on  the  breaking 
.ion  in  1830.  He  attended 
my  for  a  year,  and  then  re- 
liversity.  In  1833  he  was 
itor,  but  the  work  was  un- 
und  his  health  broke  down. 
ged  that  he  should  enter  the 
od  in  vain  for  a  commission, 
$36,  entered  Bra se nose  Col- 
rder  to  study  for  the  Church. 
iterest  in  the  debates  at  the 
ief  influence  on  his  life  here 

by  the  writings  of  Arnold 
He  was  ordained  in  1840, 
1  curate  to  St.  Maurice  and 
ar  in  Winchester;  but  his 
m  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
red  to  go  abroad.  On  his 
he  became  curate  of  Christ 
am.     In  1846,  whilst  in  the 

great  struggle  in  his  mind, 
h  was  that  his  views,  which 
>een  strongly  Evangelical, 
Jroad,"    as   it  is  popularly 

manifested  a  peculiar  ani- 
he  Evangelical  party  ever 
his  return  to  England  he 
pointmont  at  Cheltenham, 
)  went  to  St.  Ebb's,  Oxford, 
just  beginning  to  attract 
he  undergraduates,  when  he 
ty  Chapel,  Brighton.  Here 
work  for  exactly  six  years, 
.versary  of  his  arrival  there, 
J.  He  was  chiefly  noted  for 
for  the  lectures  he  gave  for 
?  working  men.     The  chief 

in  the  delicacy  and  strength 

beauty,  and  homely  lucidity 
at  one  time  of  his  life  grossly 

I  considered  as  unorthodox, 
is  rejection  of  what  is  com- 
!  propitiatory  view  of  the 
>artly  to  his  constant  recog- 

II  of  good  in  things  evil,"  a 
n  his  sermons ;  but  his  death 
lis  influence.  He  published 
is,  but  four  volumes  of  them 
om  reports  which  he  had 
py  had  been  preached,  or 
omo  of  them  being  merely 


skeletons,  which  were  largely  amplified  in 
actual  delivery.  These  ran  through  many 
editions,  and  were  followed  by  others,  in- 
cluding Notes  on  Genesis  and  on  The  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  last  being  The 
Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons,  published  in 
1881.  His  Life  and  Letters  have  also  been 
published,  written  and  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Stopford  Brooke. 

Robertson,  James  Craigie  [b.  1813, 
d.  1882],  Canon  of  Canterbury,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  wrote  several  works  on  that 
subject,  as  How  shall  we  Conform  to  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England  ?  [1843],  History  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  the  Reformation  [1863- 
73],  Sketches  of  Church  History  [  1865-78], 
Biography  of  Thomas  Becket  [1859],  and 
Plain  Lectures  on  the  Growth  of  the  Papal  Power 
[1876].  His  Church  History  is  now  regarded 
as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

Robertson,  William. — An  eminent  Scot- 
tish historian  and  controversialist  \b.  1721,  d. 
1793].  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  but 
he  was  a  volunteer  in  the  '45;  four  years 
after,  he  received  his  licence  to  preach,  and 
became  minister  of  the  Old  Greyfriars  in 
Edinburgh  in  1758.  Next  year  he  published 
his  history  of  Scotland,  in  1769  that  of 
Charles  V.,  and  in  1777,  of  America.  He  was 
made  one  of  the  King's  Chaplains  in  1761, 
and  Principal  of  the  University  in  1762.  In 
1751  he  appeared  on  the  General  Assembly, 
and  was  soon  recognised  as  the  leader  of  the 
44  Moderates  "  in  the  great  Patronage  Contro- 
versy which  was  then  going  on  [Secession- 
ists], a  position  which  he  held  for  many  years. 
He  retired  into  private  life  in  1780,  living  in  a 
country  house  thenceforward  till  his  death. 
He  proved  how  faithful  he  remained  to  his 
moderate  principles,  by  pleading  in  the  year 
of  his  retirement  for  relaxation  of  the  penal 
statutes  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  For 
this  he  incurred  great  odium,  and  his  house 
was  attacked  by  the  mob. 

Another  curious  controversy  in  which  he  was 
engaged  arose  out  of  Home's  once  famous 
tragedy  of  Douglas.  Home  was  a  minister, 
and  a  great  outcry  was  made  both  against 
him  and  against  some  of  the  ministers  who 
went  to  see  the  play  performed  in  Edinburgh. 
So  fierce  was  the  storm  that  Home  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge.  Carlyle,  one  of  the 
Edinburgh  ministers,  was  suspended  by  his 
Presbytery,  and  appealed  to  the  Synod,  which 
reversed  the  suspension ;  but  by  a  majority  of 
three  carried  a  sentence  of  '4  admonition." 
From  the  Synod  the  case  was  carried  to 
the  Assembly,  when  Robertson  stood  forth 
as  Carlyle's  defender  and  the  advocate  of 
liberty,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Synod 
was  confirmed  by  117  to  39.  During  the 
sitting  of  the  General  Assembly,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  was  acting  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  busi- 
ness had  to  be  arranged  so  that  unimportant 
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management  of  it  to  an  uncle,  and 
as  a  pilgrim,  begging  his  way  to 
Passing  through  the  town  of  Aqua- 
>,  in  Tuscany,  he  found  that  the 
as  raging  fiercely,  and  immediately 
lis  services  to  the  Governor  of  the 
When  the  town  was  free  of  the 
e  he  moved  to  another  town  which 
ied  in  the  same  manner,  and  devoted 
to  nursing  and  caring  for  the  vie- 
all  appearance  almost  miraculously 
m  risk  of  infection.  He  spent 
ars  at  Rome,  and  then  journeyed 
Lombardy .  At  Piacenza  he  was  him- 
agth  stricken  with  the  plague,  and  in 
ill  his  self-denying  care  of  others,  he 
entirely  alone,  and  even  told  with 
srnness  that  he  must  leave  the  town, 
lmost  unable  to  move.  He  got  as  far 
t  hut  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  and 
k  shelter.  Here  he  was  found  by  a 
e  nobleman  named  Gothard,  who,  in 
he  deadly  and  infectious  disease  from 
e  was  suffering,  nursed  him  most 
When  Roch  got  well  he  persuaded 
to  give  up  the  world  and  devote  him- 
be  religious  life.  He  then  returned 
e,  and  died  there  Aug.  17th,  1327. 
buried  in  his  native  town ;  but  in 
body  was  removed  to  Venice,  where, 
pence  of  the  great  veneration  in 
is  name  was  held,  a  largo  church 
for  the  reception  of  his  relics. 

ester,  Bishopric  op.  —  This  See 
alished  by  King  Ethelbcrt  and  St. 
e,  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
sar  604,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
shment  of  that  of  London.  The 
>f  Rochester  seem  originally  to  have 
a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that 
gans  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
h  a  small  fixed  diocese  also  assigned 
somewhat  irregularly  distributed  in 
of  Kent.  In  1840  a  great  change 
>  in  consequence  of  the  vast  increase 
etropolis,  and  the  counties  of  Hert- 
Es8cx,  with  some  small  exceptions 
tter  case,  were  formed  into  a  new 
f  Rochester,  only  the  district  around 
Iral  city  being  retained  for  it  in  the 
Kent.  By  still  more  recent  legisla- 
two  counties  north  of  the  Thames 
ned  into  the  Diocese  of  St.  Albans, 
w  Diocese  of  Rochester  was  again 
fd,  which  embraced  the  district 
le  cathedral  city,  together  with  the 
•  Metropolitan  portion  of  the  county 
,  which  was  taken  from  the  Diocese 
ester.  It  has  thus  become  a  populous 
tan  diocese,  extending  along  the 
"rom  Woolwich  to  Kingston,  and 
southward  to  the  border  of  Sussex, 
aining  also  detached  portions  at 
i  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway 
lester  to  Gravesend. 


The  endowment  of  the  See  of  Rochester 
amounts  to  £3,000  a-year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rochester  from  the  foundation  of  the  See  to 
the  present  time: — 

Accession. 
Thomas  Brinton  .  1373 
William  Bottles- 
ham  .  1389 
John  Bottleshaxn  1400 
Richard  Young  .  1404 
John  Kemp  .  .  1419 
John  Langdon  .  1422 
Thomas  brown  .  1435 
William  Wells  .  1437 
John  Lowe  .  .  1444 
Thomas  Bother- 
ham  .  1468 
John  Aloock  .  1472 
John  Russell  .  1476 
Edmund  Audley  .  1480 
Thomas  Savage  .  1493 
Bichard  Fitz- 

James  .    1497 

John  Fisher'.  .  1504 
JohnHilsey.  .  1535 
Nicolas  Heath  .  1540 
Henry  Holheach  .  1544 
Nicolas  Bidley  .  1547 
John  Poynet  .  1550 
John  Soory  .  .  1551 
Maurice  Griffin  .  1554 
Edmund  Gheast  .  1560 
Edmund  Freke  .  1572 
John  Piers  .  .  1576 
John  Young  .  1578 
William  Barlow  .  1605 
Bichard  Neile  .  1606 
John  Buckeridge  1611 
Walter  Curie  .  1628 
John  Bowie  .  .  1630 
John  Warner  .  1638 
John  Dolben  .  1666 
Francis  Turner  .  1683 
Thomas  Spratt  .  1684 
Francis  A  tterbury  1 713 
Samuel  Bradford  1723 
Joseph  Wilcocks  1731 
Zachary  Pearoe  .  1756 
John  Thomas  .  1774 
Samuel  Horsley  .  1793 
Thomas  Dampier  1802 
Walker  King  .  1809 
Hugh  Percy .  .  1827 
George  Murray  .  1827 
Joseph       Cotton 

Wigram         .    1860 
Thomas         Legh 

Claughton     .    1867 
Anthony    Wilson 

Thorold.       .    1877 

Bede  says  that  a  cathedral  was  built  by 
King  Ethelbert  at  the  foundation  of  the 
bishopric  in  a. p.  604,  and  dedicated  in  the 
name  of  St.  Andrew.  Of  this  cathedral  there 
is  no  further  notice  until  the  Conquest,  when 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  in  ruins.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Bishops  Gundulf,  Ernulf,  and  John 
of  Canterbury,  between  1077  and  1130  (when 
it  became  the  church  of  a  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery), and  was  consecrated  four  days  after 
the  consecration  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  on 
Ascension  Day,  May  11th,  1130,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Henry  I.  and  most  of  the  Bishops 
of  England. 

In  1137  and  1139  great  fires  occurred  in 
the  cathedral,  which  necessitated  a  partial 


Accession. 

Justus  . 

604 

Romanus 

624 

Paulinus 

633 

Ithamar 

644 

Damian 

655 

Putta    . 

OOtf 

Quichelm 
Germund 

676 
678 

Tobias  . 

693 

Eadulf  . 

727 

Dunno  . 

741 

Eardulf 

747 

Diora    . 

c.775 

Weremund   . 

c.785 

Beommod    . 

c.803 

Tatnoth 

844 

Bedenoth 

Weremund   . 

c.860 

Cuthwulf      . 

c.  868 

8withulf 

c.880 

Ceolmund    . 

c.  904 

Kynforth 

c.926 

Burr  hie 

c.934 

Elfstan  . 

c.964 

Godwin . 

995 

Godwin . 

Siward  . 

1058 

Arnostus 

1076 

Gundulf 

1076 

Ralph  d'Escures  . 

1108 

Ernulf  . 

1115 

John 

1125 

John    (Abbot   of 

Saye)      .       . 

1137 

Asoelin . 

1142 

Walter  . 

1148 

Waleran 

1182 

Gilbert  Glanville . 

1185 

Benedict  de  Sanse- 

tun 

1215 

Henry  Sandford  . 

1227 

Richard  Wendover 

1238 

Laurence   de    St. 

Martin   . 

1251 

Walter  deMerton 

1274 

John  Bradfleld     . 

1278 

Thomas        Ingle- 

thorpe    . 

1283 

Thomas  of  Wold- 

ham 

1292 

Haymo  de  Hythe. 

1319 

John  Sbeppey 
William     Wittle- 

1353 

B6y  •          •          • 

1362 

Thomas  Trilleck  . 

1364 
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ijication.  He  also  wrote  commentaries 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  on  select 
Daniel,  St.  John's  Gospel,  Ephesians, 
8,     Colossians,     Thessalonians,    and 


aine,  William,  a  celebrated  Evan- 
•reacher,  the  son  of  a  poor  Alder- 
efugee,  and  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
Nantes,  was  born  at  Hartlepool,  Sept. 
14.  He  was  educated  primarily  at 
founded  by  Bernard  Gilpin,  the  great 
of  the  North  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Later  on  he  entered  Christ  Church, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  there, 
naturally  slovenly  in  his  dress,  and  it 
lat  a  gentleman  seeing  him  pass  him 
quadrangle  one  day,  asked,  "  Who  is 
.renly  fellow?'*  His  friend  replied, 
Uovenly  fellow  is  one  of  the  first 
of  the  university,  and  will  probably 
f  the  brightest  ornaments  of  literature 
iresent  age."  Romaine  at  first  as- 
with  a  party  in  the  university  who 
Newton's  generally  received  philo- 
ind  studied  the  writings  of  Moses 
sly,  professing  to  find  in  them  a 
>  system  of  philosophical  as  well  as 
ical  truth.  He  entered  the  Church 
vent  y -three  years  of  age,  and  his 
•acy  was  at  Hereford.  After  some 
ent  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
jre  he  made   no  small  stir  by  his 

sermons,  he  determined  to  come 
m,  where,  it  is  said,  he  hoped  to  at- 
>re  notice.  He  was  doomed  to  dis- 
ient,  however,  and  found  himself 
i,  unnoticed,  and  without  a  church, 
ast  was  actually  on  his  way  to  the 
tending  to  leave  England,  when  a 
m  was  so  struck  by  the  likeness  to 
er,  whom  he  had  known  well  some 
fore,  that  he  asked  him  if  his  name 
lomaine."  This  question  led  to  the 
ory  of  his  present  distress,  and  his 
old  friend  persuaded  him  to  give  up 
ition  of  leaving  England.  Eventu- 
i  same  friend,  who  had  come  across 

in  such  a  strangely  opportune  way, 
means  of  securing  him  the  lecture- 
it.  George's,  Botolph  Lane,  which  he 

many  years ;  and  later  on,  when 
i  had  become  thoroughly  Evangelical, 
preaching  had  been  marked  with  the 
success,  he  was  also  appointed  Lec- 
St.  Dunstan's.  On  being  dismissed 
Rector  of  St.  George's,  who  disliked 
le  crowds  who  flocked  to   hear  him 

Romaine  was  hospitably  treated 
-  Huntingdon,  who  allowed  him  to 
o  rich  and  poor  in  her  own  house, 
revented  by  the  Rector  of  St.  Dun- 
>m  entering  the  church  to  preach  at 
al  hours  to  the  immense  crowds 
ays  assembled  regularly  to  hear  him, 
>pened  that  Dr.  Terrick,  the  Bishop 


of  London,  was  one  day  passing  by  the  church, 
and  hearing  the  cause  of  such  a  scene  in 
the  streets,  he  ordered  that  Romaine  should 
be  allowed  by  the  Rector  to  preach  at  the 
ordinary  hour,  and  that  the  doors  of  the 
church  should  be  opened  also  earlier,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  crushing  and  crowding.  This 
interference  of  the  Bishop  on  his  behalf  put 
an  end  to  the  system  of  opposition  whidh 
he  had  so  meekly  and  patiently  endured  so 
long.  His  style  in  preaching  was  simple, 
plain,  eloquent,  and  marked  by  a  touching 
earnestness.  In  1757  he  obtained  a  preacher- 
ship  at  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smith- 
field,  and  in  1776  was  chosen  by  the  parishioners 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew  Wardrobe  and  St.  Anne, 
Blackfriars — an  office  he  held  till  his  death. 
His  habit  of  living  was  simple  and  regular 
in  the  extreme,  which  tended  to  give  him 
such  a  long  and  healthy  life.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty- one,  on  July  26th,  1795. 

Some,  Church  of. — The  very  extent 
and  influence  of  this  vast  Church,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  historical  parent  of  all 
Western  communions — as  much  so  of  those 
who  most  dissent  from  it  as  of  the  others — 
have  made  it  necessary  to  treat  various 
branches  of  the  subject  so  extensively  else- 
where under  various  headings,  that  less  is 
needed  in  this  place  than  has  been  devoted  to 
other  denominations  of  far  less  importance. 
The  foundation  of  this  Church  is  uncertain, 
but  we  know  that  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  had  not  yet  visited 
Rome,  though  he  did  so  afterwards.  St.  Peter 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Bishop,  and 
tradition  says  that  he  was  martyred  there. 
The  mighty  importance  of  the  City  of  Rome 
naturally  gave  its  bishop  a  great  position,  but 
the  fact  that  it  became  for  a  while  the  arbiter 
and  ruler  of  all  Christendom  is  the  most 
remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 
The  causes  of  the  great  silent  change  will 
be  found  under  the  heading  Papal  Power, 
Growth  of  ;  and  the  list  of  Bishops,  under 
Popes  ;  and  the  emancipation  of  a  large  part 
of  Christendom,  under  Reformation.  The 
controversy  between  Rome  and  Protestantism 
involves  two  main  questions.      In  the  first 

?lace,  Protestants  deny  the  authority  of  the 
'ope  over  them  at  all ;  and  secondly,  a  large 
portion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church 
is  rejected  as  being  a  corruption  of  Apostolic 
Christianity.  The  Roman  Church  recognises 
seven  Sacraments,  viz.  Baptism,  Confirmation, 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme  Unc- 
tion, Holy  Orders,  Matrimony.  One  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  this  religion  is  that  of 
invoking  help  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints. 
In  defence,  Roman  Catholics  say  that  they  do 
no  more  than  ask  the  prayers  of  those  who, 
from  their  perfected  state,  must  be  more 
worthy  to  offer  them  than  they ;  but  in  most 
books  of  devotion  the  prayers  addressed  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints  are  such  as 


ging  tho  authenticity  of  the  tale  which 
ihop  hod  caused  to  be  published  con- 
;  the  relic.  The  article  was  responded 
.11  quarters  with  tokens  of  sympathy, 
tciiI  stir  was  made  among  all  religious 
nations  in  Germany.  Ronge  was  ca 
nicated  by  the  Chapter  of  Breslau  i 
S44  ;  and  in  January,  1845, the  Germs 
c  Church  waa  founded,  with  Ronge  at  il 
i  pastor-  Another  congregation,  which 
in  formed  at  SchneidemiihL  in  Por  ~ 
.  time  before,  headed  by  Cieraki, 

itself  the  Christian  Apostolic  Catholic 
i  becsnit*  united  to  the  German  Catholics, 

two  mot  at  Easter,  1845,  to  agree  upon 
I  and  arrange  the  new  organisation. 
cenc  Creed  was  retained,  Scripture  de- 

0  be  the  standard  of  faith,  and  the  celi- 
the  clergy,  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory, 

Instantiation,  and  the  Seven  Sacraments 
Roman  Church  were  rejected.  There 
rong  hopes  entertained  that  a  German 
ed  National  Church  would  bo  re- 
lied holding  the  faith  of  the  Creeds, 
ecting  Papal  domination.  But  the 
aniohed  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
y  of  the  Lord  Josus  Christ  was  treated 
ahtful  question,  though  Czerski  strove 
preserve  this  cardinal  doctrine  of  Chris- 
Thc  number  of  congregations  in- 
rapidly ;  but  they  were  opposed  by 
native  Protestants,  who  dreaded  in- 
more  than  Papal  domination,  and  by 
wers  of  the  State,  who  feared  that  an 
t  waa  being  made  to  undermine  exist- 
ititutione,  and  especially  all  religion, 
rero  expelled  from  Bsden  as  dangerous 
public  welfare;  and  internal  discords 
J>  arise,  through  which  the  (ause  gradu- 
alined.  By  1858  the  number  of  con- 
ens  had  diminished  by  one-  half,  and  in 
onge  himself  took  refuge  in  England, 
upied  himself  with  preaching  to  Ger- 
iles  in  London.  The  greater  part  of 
it'tiia  have  been  suppressed,  and  the 
ave    become     absorbed    among   tho 

id[Siixon,™i!e,"a  cross"]. — This  name 
-times  applied  to  the  cross  on  which 
lied,  although  when  used  to  signify  the 
f  the  true  cross  the  prefix  "holy"  is 
ly  added,  as  Holyrood  in  Edinburgh, 
nore  commonly  applied  to  the  cross 
was  formerly  erected  at  the  entrance  of 
ncel  in  mediaeval  times-  y  generally 
i  a  gallery  called  the  Roodloft,  on 
vas  erected  a  large  crucifix  or  cross, 
les  with  figures  also  of  tho  Virgin 
md  St  John.  In  England  after  the 
ation  the  rood  was,  as  a  rule,  removed ; 
re  are  some  still  remaining,  and  where 
ve  been  removed  many  churches  have 

1  galleries  remaining. 


were   of  good   family,  and   rich,  until  Rosa 

was  about  fifteen,  when  they  fell  into  most 

stressing  poverty.     Their  daughter  devoted 


herself  to  them,  but  they  were  continually 
urging  her  to  accept  one  of  her  many  suitors. 
She,  however,  had  determined  to  remain 
single,  and  as  a  sure  safeguard  against  being 
shaken  in  her  resolution,  she  took  the  habit 
of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominick  in  1609. 
fasting,  and  in 


■  Bavi. 


round  her  head  a  circlet  of  ailve 
side  with  sharp  pins.  She 
very  vivid  and  excitable  imagination,  and  was 
haunted  for  yeara  by  most  horrible  phantoms 
and  apparitions,  all  of  which  she  regarded  al 
assaults  of  the  Evil  One,  but  which  were  no 
doubt  owing  to  want  of  due  nourishment. 
After  years  of  suffering  from  a  complication 
of  diseases,  she  died  Aug.  24th,  1617,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  Lima. 
She  was  canonised  by  Clement  X.,  who  ordered 
her  festival  to  be  kept  on  Aug.  30th. 

KoMUy  [Lat.  rosarium,  "  a  chaplet  of 
roses  "]. — A  form  of  prayer  recited  on  beads 
by  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  consists  of  fifteen 
decades  of  Ave  Mario*,  each  preceded  by  a 
Paternoster  and  followed  by  a  Gloria.  The 
rosary  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of 
which  is  culled  a  chaplet  or  corona.  It  was  in- 
stituted to  commemorate  the  fifteen  mysteries 
— five  joyful,  five  sorrowful,  and  five  glorious 
— of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  practice  of  using 
beads,  etc.,  is  very  ancient,  having  been  in 
use  aa  early  as  the  fifth  century ;  but  the 
rosary  was  introduced  much  later.  Some  say 
it  was  instituted  by  6t.  Dominic,  who  learned 
its  use  from  the  Virgin  in  a  vision  in  1268. 

Bosoellin  or  Soac«lin.  was  bom  in  the 
diocese  of  Soissont  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  educated  at  Rheims.  About  1089  he  be- 
came Canon  of  Compiegne,  and  put  forth 
heretical  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity — namely,  that  the  three  names  of  the 
Trinity  are  the  names  of  three  individual 
substances,  as  distinct  as  three  angels,  and 
that  the  unity  of  the  Trinity  is  a  mere  verbal 
expression,  implying  B  unity  in  power,  as  there 
maybe  among  the  angels.  In  1092  a  Council 
was  called  at  Soissons,  at  which  Rosceltin  was 
condemned,  and  obliged  to  recant.  He  fled  to 
England,  where  he  retracted  his  recantation, 
and  wrote  against  his  principal  antagonist, 
Anselm  (who  had  written  De  Fide  TVimrofu 
against  him),  accusing  him  of  holding  heret- 
ical views  on  the  Incarnation.  Anselm  had 
lately  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
this  caused  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the 
King,  but  they  were  reconciled,  and  Rosceliin 
was  forced  to  return  to  France.      He  became 


The  latter  had  in  his  early  years  been  a  strong 
partisan  of  Rosceliin,  but  his  views  took  a 
more  modified  form,  and  greatly   resembled. 


On  the  Continent,  gome  prominent 
Robert  Fludd  and  Jacob  Behmen — defend- 
ing it  boldly,  others  declaring  that  it  had 
aome  hidden  purpose  in  view  against  Luther- 
anism,  and  that  this  talk  about  science,  etc., 
was  simply  to  put  people  off  their  guard. 
Gradually  the  name  "  Roaierucian  "  became  a 
generic  terra  (or  every  species  of  occult  pre- 
tension ;  in  general  usage  the  term  is  specially 
associated  with  that  branch  of  the  secret  art 
which  has  to  do  with  the  creatures  of  the 
elements.     [TheosOPUT.] 

BoaMMinlMMI  or  Fathers  of  the 
XxLartitrito  of  Charity.— A  congregation 
founded  in  1828  by  Antonio  Rosnuni,  an 
Italian  philosopher.  Their  chief  aim  was  to 
be  the  practice  of  the  virtue  of  charity,  and 
their  work  was  to  consist  in  preaching, 
risiting  the  sick  and  prisoners,  relieving  the 
poor,  missionary- work  and  education,  and 
praying  for  the  dead.  Their  first  house  was 
at  Monte  Calvario,  near  Domo  d'Ossola,  and 
within  a  few  years  thoy  established  branch 
institutions  at  Trent,  Verona,  and  Bath.  The 
Congregation  was  approved  bv  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.  m  1838,  and  Ca  the  following  year  its 
members  took  the  vows  required  by  the  rule, 
and  Rosmini  was  made  Superior-General  of 
the  Institute  for  life.  Some  of  his  philo- 
sophical works  were  condemned  in  1860  by 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  but  the  whole 
collection  was  subsequently  examined,  and 
pronounced  undeserving  of  censure  from  a 
theological  point  of  view.  Some  years  after 
Boamini's  death,  a  house  at  Stress  belonging 
to  the  Order,  and  occupied  by  the  founder 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  was  con- 
fiscated by  the  Piedmontese  Government. 
Nine  houses  belonging  to  the  Institute  are 
in  existence  in  England  and  Wales. 

Botha,  Richard  [S.  at  Poeen,  1796;  d. 
nt  Heidellierg.  1867],  German  theologian,  was 
educated  at  Brcslau,  and  studied  theology 
at  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  and  Wittenberg.  At 
Berlin  he  became  acquainted  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Pietists,  and  ho  was  an  early  friend  of 
Tho-lori,  Hiiller,  and  Olahauson.  In  1823  he 
was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Prussian 
Embassy  at  Rome :  and  he  there  became 
intimate  with  the  Chevalier  de  Bunsen,  who 
had  much  influence  on  his  later  theology.  In 
1828  Rothe  became  Director  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Wittenberg,  and  then 
Professor  and  Seminary  Director  at  Heidel- 
berg;, where  ho  remained  till  the  close  of  his 
life,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  spent  at 
Bonn  as  Lecturer,  m  which  post  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Xitswh.  Though  remarkable  for  his 
modesty  and  retiring  disposition,  Rothe  exer- 
cised a  widespread  influence  among  his 
pupils  and  contemporaries,  and  his  books  hold 
a  foremost  place  in  speculative  theological 
literature.  His  chief  works  are:  Attfangt 
aW  ehrittlichen  Kireht  und  ihrir  Verfrnttung, 
published   in   1837,   and   Thmhfitcht   Etkik 


[18*5-8],  The  first  is  a  comprehensive  history 
of  the  growth  of  the  Christian  Church  from 
the  Apostolic  age  to  the  time  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, m  which  Rothe  (himself  a  Protestant) 
proves  that  the  tendency  of  the  early  Church 
was  towards  Romanism,  especially  in  the 
Nicene  age,  which  the  Oxford  School  repre- 
sented as  the  type  of  primitive  'Catholicity. 
The  Theologuckt  Elhik  is  divided  into  three  , 
parts — the  doctrine  of  the  good,  the  doctrine 
of  virtue,  and  the  doctrine  of  duties.  Rothe 
professes  to  be  a  theolosopher  rather  than  a 
philosopher,  and  disclaims  the  following  of 
any  philosophy.  He  defines  piety  as  the 
consciousness  of  God  in  the  soul,  which  to  a 
pious  man  overmasters,  for  the  time,  all  self- 
consciouimcss — self -consciousness  only  grows 
by  degrees  out  of  the  primary  all-absorbing 
feeling.  He  says,  "God  is  as  immediately 
certain  to  me  as  myself,  because  I  cannot  feel 
or  conceive  of  the  consciousness  or  the  thought 
of  myself  in  any  other  way  than  as  immediately 
connected  with  the  feeling  and  the  thought 
of  God ;  God  is  to  me  the  absolutely  and 
immediately  certain,  and  1  become  first  truly 
certain  of  myself  by  means  of  my  certainty 
of  God."  lie  believes  that  the  Church  is 
destined  to  permeate  all  human  life  with 
religion,  and  that  when  this  is  accomplished 
she  will  become  absorbed  in  the  State.  With 
regard  to  his  creed,  Rothe  was  a  Protestant  as 
far  as  he  attached  himself  to  any  established 
form  of  orthodoxy ;  he  regarded  the  Bible  as 
the  unchangeable  standard  of  theology,  but 
said  that  to  him  theology  was  a  simple  faith  in 
Christ,  the  "sunrise  in  history,  which  alone 
sheds  light  over  all  the  objects  that  fall  under 
our  observation." 

Roundheads.— A  name  given  to  the 
Puritans,  because  they  wore  their  hair  cropped 
close  to  their  heads,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Cavaliers,  who  wore  long  lovelocks. 

Bona «e an,  Jmam  Jacques,  French  philo- 
sophical writer  [4.  at  Geneva,  June  28th, 
1712;  d.  at  Ermenonvule,  near  Paris,  June 
3rd,  1778],  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker. 
His  mother  died  in  his  infancy,  and  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  aunt.  In  1722  he  was 
sent  to  a  school  at  Bossey,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years.  He  was  then  sent  to  a 
notary's  office,  but  dismissed  for  inaptness  and 
inaccuracy.  He  was  next  apprenticed  to  an 
engraver,  M.  Ducommun,  a  rough  and  violent 
man,  under  whom  Rousseau  contracted  many 
wicked  habits.  He  at  length  escaped  in  1728, 
and  journeyed  to  Confignon,  near  Geneva, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the 
priest,  who  was  ever  on  the  lookout  for  one 
whom  he  might  convert.  He  was  confided  to 
the  care  of  Madame  de  Warens,  a  lady  living 
at  Annecy,  and  placed  in  the  monastery  of 
the  catechumens  at  Turin,  where  he  abjured 
Protestantism  simply,  as  he  wrote  after- 
wards in  hie  Confruiont,  because  he  could 
not  bear  the  idea,  of  returning  to  Genera,  and 


Bon 


an  restored  to  their  natural  liberty,  and  are 
not  obliged  to  obey.  This  book  kindled  the 
•evolutionary  iiro  both  in  France  and  Ger- 
man;. Emiliiu,  or  Education,  had  a  grtst  effect 
on  the  religion  of  France.  It  is  full  of  Hous- 
■aan'a  deism,  and  brought  about  a  reaction 
from  the  materialism  and  atheism  of  the  time. 
Boaseeau  held  that  the  three  first  precepts 
that  ought  to  be  instilled  into  the  mind  of  a 
child  are— a  respect  for  truth  ;  a  deep  feeling 
for  things  of  the  spirit— a  sense  of  awe, 
mystery,  and  sublimity — that  he  was  not  to 
hear  the  name  of  a  God  or  Supreme  Spirit  till 
hi*  reason  had  ripened ;  and  a  love  of  justice. 
His  Cmftnvmt,  which  ho  had  not  intended 
to  appear  before  1800,  but  which  were  pub- 
lished surreptitiously  in  1785,  contain  a  full 
account  of  his  whole  life,  with  all  the  minutest 
details.  He  is  very  candid  about  his  faults, 
bat  seems  at  the  same  time  to  be  almost  proud 
of  some  of  them. 

South,  Martin  Joseph,  D.D.  [i.  at  South 
Ebnham,  in  Suffolk,  Sept.,  1755  ;  d.  at  Tj-le- 
hont,  near  Reading,  Dec,  1854].  lie  matri- 
culated in  1770  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
entered  the  College  of  St.  Hary  Magdalen  in 
the  following  year,  was  elected  a  Fellow  in 
1776,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Colloge  Librarian  in 
1781,  became  Senior  Proctor  of  tho  Univer- 
sity and  Junior  Dean  of  Arts,  and  was  elected 
President  of  Magdalen  College  in  1701.  He 
became  Rector  of  Tylehurst  in  1810,  and  held 
it,  with  his  Presidency,  till  his  death,  em- 
ploying his  time  in  literary  work,  which  he 
continued  till  within  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
In  1781  he  edited  Flatonit  Enthvdtmu*  tl 
Gorgita,  with  notes  i  in  1814-15  he  published 
three  volumes  of  Rtlioiiia  Saer*.  and  in  1832 
SeripUtrun  Etetetioitieomm  Opmcida.  Two 
more  volumes  of  the  SeHqvin  Sacra  were 
added  in  1846-8,  and  be  published  two  edi- 
tions of  Bishop  Burnet's  Hittory  of  Hit  Own 
Timet. 

Rubrics- — Directions  in  the  Prayer  Book 
■a  to  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  tho 
service  are  to  lie  performed;  from  the  Latin 
rnitr,  "  red,"  because  they  were  formerly 
written  in  red  ink  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  service,  which  was  printed  in  different 
type  and  in  black  ink.  The  first  service 
books  of  the  Church  seem  not  to  have  had 
any  rubrics,  but  the  directions  were  contained 
in  other  books.  The  first  to  combine  the  two 
seems  to  have  been  Bui-chard,  Master  of  Cere- 
monies under  Innocent  VIII.,  and  Alexander 
VI.,  whose  Pontifical  containing  the  ceremo- 
nies and  words  of  the  Haas  was  printed  at 
Rome  in  1485. 

Safins,    and    Seconds,     Saints.  — 

Daughters  of  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank  in 
Rome.  They  were  betrothed  to  two  brothers, 
and  would  most  likely  have  married  them, 
but  when,  in  the  year  257,  Valerian  raised  a 


persecution  in  Rome,  the  brother*  renounced 
their  faith  in  order  to  save  their  property. 
H  ii  (inn  and  Soounda,  not  feeling  sure  that  they 
would  have  strength  of  mind  to  resist  the 
persuasions  of  their  friends,  left  the  town 
secretly.  Armentarius  and  Verinus  were  so 
angry  when  they  found  their  betrothed  had 
escaped,  that  they  informed  against  them. 
The  sisters  were  brought  before  the  Governor, 
Junius  I  tortus,  and  by  his  direction  were 
beheaded  in  a  wood  near  Rome.  A  church 
was  built  in  the  fourth  century  on  the  place 
of  their  martyrdom,  but  it  was  destroyed  some 
years  later  during  an  invasion  of  barbarians. 
The  relics  of  the  sisters  were  removed  to  tho 
Church  of  St.  John  Latoran  at  Rome.  The 
10th  of  July  is  dedicated  to  their  memory. 

SnfinilS,  Tyhahkii'S,  Presbyter  of  Aqui- 

leia    [J,    at    Aquileia    about    the    middle    of 

>  fourth  century;  d.  in  Sicily, 410].     He 


i    of    i 

promising  students.  Rnfinus  was  baptised 
about  370,  and  went  soon  afterwards  to 
Egypt  to  visit  some  of  the  famous  hermits 
living  in  tho  deserts ;  he  spent  six  years  in 
Egypt,  and  during  this  time  received  a  letter 
from  St,  Jerome  full  of  tenderniiss  and  com- 
mendation. In  3TB  he  went  to  Jerusalem, 
and  built  a  cell  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in 
which  be  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He 
is  famous  on  account  of  bis  Latin  translation 
of  Origen  and  other  Greek  writers,  his  Com- 
mentaries on  Hosca,  Joel,  and  AmoH,  and  his 
bitter  contest  with  St.  Jerome;  this  was 
caused  by  the  Litter's  disapproval  of  his 
translation  of  Origcn'a  Be  iVincipiu,  and, 
though  at  ono  time  they  became  reconciled, 
the  contest  broke  out  afresh  when  Hufinus 
returned  to  Rome  in  397.  He  lived  for  some 
time  before  his  death  at  Aquileia ;  but  was 
cited  to  appear  before  AnaMasius,  Bishop  of 
Home,  and,  failing  to  do  so,  his  writings  were 
condemned,  and  he  was  degraded  from  the 
rank  of  Fresbvter.  He  retired  to  Sicily,  and 
died  there.  He  translated  the  EcttttuuKtml 
Uittory  of  Eusebius,  and  continued  it  to  the 
death  of  Theodosiiis,  He  also  translated  the 
Orationi  of  St.  Gregory  Nanianzen,  snd  the 
Suki  of  St.  Basil.  His  translation!  aro  para- 
phrases rather  than  literal  versions. 

Ruinart,  Thieuky. — A  Benedictine  monk 


villiors,'  near  that  city,  1709].  He  entered 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1674,  and 
went  in  1682  to  St.  Germain- dee- Pres,  where 
he  became  the  pupil  of  Mabillon,  and  worked 
with  him  upon  the  last  volumes  of  the  history 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict.  His  chief  works 
were  Acta  Trimaran  ftartyrum ;  and  Hii- 
loria  Penmitionii  Vandalica,  which  sumo 
believe  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  African 


particulars,  notably  that  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  The  Russians  deny  the  double  Pro- 
eanon  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  [En.100.ui  Com- 
noniiT.]  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  ia 
not  so  common  as  in  Italy  or  Spain,  bat 
the  invocation  of  the  Saints  is  quite,  as 
usual.  The  laity  communicate  in  both  lands 
with  the  priest,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  while  he  partakes  of  each  separately, 
the  laity  receive  the  bread  soaked  in  the 
wine.  The  Russians  take  their  fundamental 
doctrines  from  the  Bible  and  the  first  of 
the  seven  General  Councils  of  the  Church. 
The  number  of  Sacraments  recognised  by 
them  ia  seven,  namely,  Baptism,  Chrism, 
the  Eucharist,  Orders,  Confession,  Matrimony, 
and  the  Unction  of  the  Sick.  In  the  latter 
there  is  again  a  difference  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  idea  of  the  same  service.  In  the 
former  unction  is  administered  only  at  the 
certain  approach  of  death,  whereas  in  Russia 
prayers  are  added  for  the  recovery  of  the 
patient.  There  aro  throe  orders  of  clergy : 
triahopa,  priests,  and  deacons,  but  numerous 
aab-divisions  exist  in  each  order.  It  will 
■office  if  we  mention  those  of  the  bishops, 
which  are  three  in  number :  First,  the  me- 
tropolitans, of  which  there  are  only  three  in 
Kuseia  ;  second,  the  archbishops ;  third,  the 
bishops.  .The  lower  clergy  are  paid  by  the 
State,  and  although  their  incomes  are  for  the 
most  part  very  small,  thoy  manage,  by  total 
exemption  from  taxation,  to  live.  They  are 
forbidden  to  marry  after  their  ordination, 
but  there  is  no  law  against  their  keeping  their 
wives  if  they  should  have  been  married  while 
atHl  laymen.  The  number  of  members  of  this 
Church  is  said  to  be  as  great  as  64.000,000, 
of  which  15,000.000  are  sectarian  dissenters. 
The  ritual  of  the  service  is  elaborate  in  the 
extreme ;  a  description  of  a  festival  service 
has  been  published  in  Dr.  Pinkerton's  account 
of  his  visit  to  llussia.  Great  superstition 
prevails,  especially  amongst  the  lower  classes, 
and  this  is  fostered  by  the  priests.  Image 
worship,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  picture 
worship,  is  a  groat  feature  of  the  religion  of 
the  people,  many  thinking  it  utterly  impos- 
sible to  ssy  a  prayer  unless  they  have  a  picture 
either  of  the  Saviour  or  of  the  Virgin  before 
them.  A  few  years  ago  a  book  written  by 
the  late  Mr.  William  1  "aimer  was  published, 
with  a  preface  by  Cardinal  Newman.  The 
author  not  only  fully  describes  what  he  saw 
in  Russia,  but  freely  gives  his  views  and  im- 
pressions received  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
country.  He  went  with  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  possible  in  time  to  unit*  the  Russian  and 
Anglican  Churches,aunion  verymuch desired 
by  many  Russians ;  but  returned  with  the 
conviction  that  with  such  an  utter  dissimi- 
larity of  opinion  on  many  vital  matters,  such 
a  union  was  quite  impracticable. 


at  Nisbet,  in  Roxburghshire,  about  1600,  and 
educated  at  Edinburgh  University.  In  1627 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  Anworth,  where 
he  worked  unceasingly  among  his  people.  In 
1636  he  was  banished  for  preaching  against 
the  Articles  of  Perth,  and  went  to  Aberdeen, 
but  returned  to  his  charge  on  the  overthrow 
of  Episcopacy  in  1638.  In  the  next  year  he 
became  r>ofessor  of  Divinity  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  in  1613  came  to  London  as  one  of  the 
Scotch  Commissioners  to  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  He  did  so  much  for  the  cause 
of  PreabyterianiBm,  that  Milton  wrote  against 
him  in  Tht  Nne  Force  of  Coruciena  uttitr 
tht  Long  Parliammt.  At  the  Restoration 
Rutherfurd  was  in  great  disfavour.  The 
Lex  Sex,  a  book  which  he  had  published  in 
1644,  was  burnt  before  his  windows,  and  he 
was  summoned  before  Parliament ;  but  he 
died  March  20th,  1601,  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  his  appearance. 

Among  Rutherford's  works  are  Tht  But 
Right  of  Prabytny  [1644],  The  Trial  and 
Triumph  of  Faith  [1645],  Tht  Dirint  Right 
of  Church  Government  [1646],  Tht  Covtnant  of 
Lift  [1655],  Cirii  Policy  [1657],  and  Lift  of 
Grant  [1659]. 


Safaaitea.    [Sad as,  St.] 

Sabaotb.. —  A   Hebrew    word,    i 

"hosts"   or  "armies."      It   occurs    m   me 

fifth   verso  of  the  Te  Deum,   •'  Holy,   holy, 

holy,  Lord  God    of  Sabaotb."     Some  doubt 

1  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  reference ;  the 

|  general  opinion  ia  that  the  angels  or  angelic 

'  hosts  are  meant,  or  the  stars,  which  are  often 

spoken  of  as  the  host  of  heaven.     One  critic 

believes  that  it  means  the  hosts  of  Israel. 

and  others  that  it  is  a  general  reference  to 

all  created  things. 

Saba*,  St.,  Abbot,  was  bom  at  Mutalasca, 
in  Cappadocia,  in  439.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
entered  tho  monastery  at  Flavioia,  not  far 
from  his  native  town.  After  living  here  ten 
years,  he  wont  to  Palestine,  and,  taking  St. 
EuthymiuB  as  his  model,  began  adopting  this 
Saint's  custom  of  living  in  a  cell  quite  alone, 
far  away  from  all  his  fellow-men.  But  Euthy- 
mius,  thinking  this  too  severe  a  trial  for  a 
young  man,  advised  him  to  take  a  cell  near 
Jerusalem,  which  formed  one  of  a  sort  of 
cluster  of  hermitages.  After  the  death  of 
Euthymius,  the  discipline  of  the  monastery 
was  relaxed.  Find  Sabas  went  to  a  desert, 
where  ho  remained  four  years  without  speak- 
ing to  a  single  soul.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
having  had  several  applications  from  different 
men  to  be  allowed  to  share  his  solitude,  he 
agreed  to  form  a  small  laura.  He  had  never 
lieen  admitted  into  priest's  orders,  and  as 
tho  want  of  a  priest  was  severely  felt  in 
the  community,  he  waa  ordained  by  Ballast, 
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her  nations,  be  distinguished  by  their  kind 
id  tender  treatment  of  dependants. 
There  have  been  some  who,  taking  the  strict- 
t  views  of  Sabbath  observance,  have  held 
tat  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  is  still 
nding ;  such  are  the  Seventh-day  Baptists, 
nd  others  who  do  not  go  this  length  main- 
in  that  the  substitution  of  the  first  for  the 
Tenth  day  being  made,  the  obligation  to 
Merve  that  day  as  the  Sabbath  strictly  re- 
sins as  before.  Some  hold  that  the  sub- 
itntion,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  New 
ostament,  must  have  been  by  our  Lord's 
immand;  others,  that  the  day  is  fixed  by 
poetolical  precedent,  and  that  its  manner  of 
wervance  is  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 


fc 


the  New  Testament  there  are  six  dis- 
oct  notices  which  relate  to  "  the  first  day  of 
us  week.*'  On  that  day  our  Lord  rose  from 
te  dead,  and  He  appeared  to  His  disciples  on 
i«  same  day  five  times.  After  eight  days, 
tat  is,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  He  ap- 
sared  to  the  eleven  when  assembled  together 
lohn  xx.].  The  Pentecostal  Feast  that  year 
U  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  on  that 
ly  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given.  In  Acts  xx.  7 
to  disciples  come  together  on  the  first  day  of 
be  week  to  break  bread.  In  1  Cor.  xvi.  2, 
L  Paul  bids  the  Corinthians  lay  by  for  the 
x>r  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  is  matter 
!  dispute  whether  by  the  Lord's  Day  in  Rev.  i. 
)  is  meant  the  first  day  of  the  week  or  Easter 
inday,  or  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  These  pas- 
igee  seem  enough  to  show,  to  any  reasonable 
linker,  that  the  Apostles  observed  this  day. 
lit  there  is  no  mention  of  cessation  from 
bour,  nor  of  any  connection  with  the  Sabbath, 
Mr  is  the  observance  required  of  the  Gentiles 
ider  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 
The  ante-Nicene  Fathers  are  unanimous  as 
•  the  weekly  observance  of  the  day.  Thus  in 
ie  Epistle  of  Barnabas :  "  We  celebrate  the 
ghth  day  with  joy,  on  which  Jesus  rose  from 
10  dead."  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  Christians 
eembling  on  "the  day  called  the  day  of 
ie  Son."  Ignatius  writes :  "  No  longer  ob- 
rring  Sabbaths,  we  keep  the  Lord's  Day." 
•enseus  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  cessation 
om  labour.  He  says  that  reaping  and 
ithering  into  barns  is  forbidden  on  that  day. 
srtullian  too  says  [a.d.  202]:  "On  the  Lord's 
ly  of  resurrection  we  ought  to  abstain  from 
i  habit  and  labour  of  anxiety,  putting  off 
ren  our  business,  lest  we  give  place  to  the 
rfil."  But  he  also  calls  it  a  day  "on  which 
e  allow  ourselves  to  be  joyous."  The  edict 
!  Constantino,  in  321,  decreed  that  all  busi- 
iis  and  employment,  except  agriculture, 
tould  cease  on  "the  honoured  day  of  the 
an."  The  Emperor  Leo,  in  469,  included 
rricnlture  in  this  prohibition. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  Sunday  was 
iterved  as  a  holy  day,  and  it  is  curious  that 
om  the  Waldenses  and  the  Lollards  came 
)jections  that  this  was  an  infringement  of 


Christian  liberty.  The  same  line  was  taken 
by  the  great  Reformers.  Tyndall  declared 
that  no  holy  day  was  needed  if  the  people 
could  be  taught  without  it.  Luther  repudiated 
the  obligation  so  long  as  it  rested:  on  the 
Fourth  Commandment :  "  If  it  be  set  upon  a 
Jewish  foundation,  then  I  bid  you  work,  ride, 
dance  on  it"  Calvin  used  to  play  at  bowls 
on  the  Sunday.  The  consequence  was  that 
a  gross  and  open  disregard  of  the  day  spread 
itself  throughout  Europe.  So  it  was  in  Eng- 
land also.  Even  the  itinerant  preachers  sent 
out  by  Archbishop  Parker  betook  themselves, 
after  the  German  fashion,  to  "  tabling,  carding, 
shooting,  and  bowling."  At  Eenilworth  danc- 
ing took  place  on  Sundays.  Then  those  who 
could  not  assert  the  authority  of  the  Church  to 
make  holy  days,  fell  back  on  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment. It  was  genuine  reverence  for  re- 
ligion which  led  the  Puritans  to  call  for  greater 
strictness.  The  Book  of  Sporte,  published  in 
1618,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  behalf  of 
James  I.,  was  not  intended  as  a  secularisa- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Day,  but  a  check  upon  that. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  join  in  the  games  but 
those  who  had  previously  attended  the  Church 
service.  But  the  licence  gave  offence,  and 
Archbishop  Abbot  refused  to  have  it  read. 
The  whole  subject  was  bound  up  with  that 
of  Puritan  strictness,  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
forbade  travelling,  cooking,  shaving,  making 
beds  on  the  Sabbath.  It  was  part  of  King 
James's  legislation  which  fined  a  man  for 
not  going  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  there  are 
many  old  statutes  tending  in  the  same  direc- 
tion which  have  fallen  iuto  disuse.  The  writer 
of  an  interesting  article  in  the  Guardian  of  Dec. 
2nd,  1885,  points  out  that  the  first  statute  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  directed' against 
meetings  of  people  out  of  their  own  parishes 
''  for  any  sports  or  pastimes,  or  any  bear-bait- 
ing, bull-baiting,  interludes,"  etc.  In  1627 
carriers  were  forbidden  to  travel  on  the  Lord's 
Day  under  a  penalty  of  20s.,  and  butchers  were 
forbidden  under  a  penalty  of  6s.  8d.  to  sell  meat. 
But  the  law  known  as  the  Lord's  Day  Act  was 
passed  in  1676,  and  forbade  every  tradesman, 
artificer,  workman,  or  labourer,  to  exercise  any 
work  of  their  ordinary  calling,  works  of  neces- 
sity or  charity  alone  excepted.  The  fine  was, 
and  still  remains,  on  the  Statute  Book  as  6s. 
for  each  offence.  The  interpretation  of  this 
law  by  the  judges  has  produced  some  anoma- 
lies. "  It  was  quickly  noticed  that  the  work 
to  be  punished  was  work  done  in  the  exercise 
of  a  man's  ordinary  calling.  So  a  horse  may 
be  sold  on  a  Sunday,  but  if  it  is  sold  by  a 
horse-dealer  the  bargain  cannot  legally  be 
enforced,  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  horse- 
dealer  may  be  fined.  ...  A  farmer  is  not 
liable  for  making  hay  on  a  Sunday,  but, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  his  labourers  may  be 
punished  for  the  same  act."  The  Lord's  Day 
Act  has  been  modified  by  an  Act  of  1871, 
which  provides  that  no  prosecution  can  bo 
instituted  except  by  or  with  the  consent  in 


lie  multifarious  and  complicated  ea- 
ts of  modern  life — to  servants  espe- 
d  moetof  all  to  public  servant* — seems 
le  most  pressing  problem  connected 
Christian  Sabbath  at  the  present  day. 
atians. — A  sect  of  the  Novatians 
'hey  took  their  name  from  Sabbatius, 
rter  ordained  by  Marcian,  who  ot- 
to bring  some  Jewish  rites  into  the 
The  Sabbatians  were  among  the 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
jle  in  381. 

atom  Magnum  ["  the  great  Sab. 
-A  name  given  to  Easter  Eve,  and  for- 
bserved  as  the  most  solemn  fast  in 
e  year,  not  excepting  Good  Friday. 
was  kept  throughout  the  night  till 
',  the  supposed  time  of  the  Keaurrec- 
tho  early  Christians  used  to  assemble 
me  for  prayer  and  reading  the  Scrip- 
t  was  also  customary  to  baptise 
lens  on  this  day,  that  they  might  be 

to  the  Easter  Communion ;  and 
□  had  been  excommunicated,  and  had 
mnce,  were  re-admitted  to  all  the 
i  of  the  Church. 
MM.  [Mem>jbans.] 
llinsj  was  the  author  of  the  Sabel- 
ssy.     Very    little    is    known   of   his 

He  was  born  at  Ptolemais,  in  Libya, 
the  third  century,  and  afterwards 
perhaps,  the  bishop  of  that  city.  He 
□e  of  his  heretical  views  to  Noetus 
la.  whose  disciple  ho  was,  and  began 
h  his  errors  about  a.d.  260.  They 
ie  out  till  the  fifth  century, 
us  denied  the  doctrino  of-  the  Trinity, 
ng  that  God  is  Unipersonal,  and 
names  Father,  Bon,  and  Holy  Ghost 
asignate  the  same  person  in  different 
t.  As  the  Father,  God  created  the 
s  the  Son,  He  redeemed  it ;  as  the 
oat,  Ho  sanctifiee  the  elect.     These 

said,  are  no  more  different  persons 

body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  man  are 
sons.  A  deduction  from  this  view  is 
•'nth™  suffered  on  the  Cross,  hence  the 
9  are  often  included  among  thePATHi- 
[q.v.].  Later,  the  Sabellians  became 
ind  one  section— the  Low  Sabellians 
at  Jesus  Christ  was  not  Divine,  but 
'energy"  or  emanation  from  God 
Him.  They  all  accepted  the  Scrip- 
;  acknowledged  also  some  apocryphal 
i  chief  of  which  was  The  Gaipet  to  the 

iniam  was  the  cause  of  the  introduc- 
be  word  periaii  in  describing  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  word 
een  used  before  in  that  connection. 
n»,  St.— Very  little  is  known  of 
of  this  saint,  except  that  he  was 
under  the  persecution  of  Maximian 
He  was  Bishop  of  Assjsium,  and 


was  arrested  with  others,  and  kept  in  prison 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Governor,  Venustianus, 
who  ordered  that  both  of  Sabinus's  hands 
should  be  cut  off,  and  that  his  two  deacons— 
Marcellus  and  Exuperantius  —should  be  beaten 
with  clubs  and  torn  with  iron  nails.  Venus- 
tianus was  later  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  was  immediately  expelled  from  his  office. 
Under  the  rule  of  his  successor,  Lucius, 
Sabinus  was  cruelly  put  to  death  at  Spoleto. 
His  festival  is  kept  on  Dec  30th. 

Sacerdotalism  [from  nuerdot.a  "priest"]. 
— The  word  is  applied  to  that  view  of  the  priest- 
hood which,  accepting  the  doctrine  of  a  sacri- 
fice in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  regards  the  priest 
as  the  minister  of  that  sacrifice.  Opposed  to 
this  is  the  view  that  the  priest  is  an  elder  of 
the  congregation,  and  that  there  is  no  sacri- 
fice in  the  Lord's  Supper — only  a  memorial  of 
the  death  of  the  Saviour.  [Pjiiest  ;  Loan's 
Supper  ;  Ritualism.] 

Bach«Terell,  Hrit,  was  born  in  Wilt- 
shire in  1872,  and  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow, 
and  where  he  took  his  M.A.,  B.D.,  and  D.D. 
degrees.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  dull  man, 
but  obtained  a  marvellous  notoriety  through 
two  sermons  which  he  preached  in  1709 — one 
at  Derby  and  the  other  in  fSt.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
They  asserted  strong  Tory  principles  and  the 
duty  of  "  non-resistance,  which  so  angered 
the  Whig  Parliament  that  they  brought  him 
to  trial,  and  he  was  suspended  for  three  years, 
and  his  sermons  were  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman.  But  the  victory  which  they  gained 
ruined  the  Whigs.  Sacheverell  became  a 
popular  hero  and  martyr,  and  when  his  sus- 
pension was  expired  he  was  surrounded  with 
great  rejoicings.  He  preached  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Slay  29th,  and  became  Hector  of 
Ht.  Andrews,  Holborn,  where  he  died  in  1724. 

Bach.*,,  Hams  [ft.  1494,  d.  1578],  a  Nurem- 
berg shoemaker,  who  has  been  called  "  the 
Eince  and  patriarch  of  the  master-singers." 
e  is  said  to  have  composed  upwards  of  six 
thousand  poems,  etc. ,  some  of  which  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  Reformation.  Some 
of  the  most  famous  are  Bit  Wiiiembergiiehi 
h'achligait,  which  is  a  transcription  of 
Luther's  translation  of  the  Psalms:  hit  un- 
glrichen  Kinder  Etc  ;  Hectntut  ;  etc 

Back,  Brethren  ov  the.— A  division  of 
the  Boni  homines,  or  Pehpxcti  [q.v.],  founded 
in  France  in  1200,  so  called  from  the  sack 
which  they  used  as  a  garment.  They  in- 
creased rapidly  for  a  time  both  in  France  and 
England,  but  wore  dissolved  in  1276,  probably 
because  they  had  adopted  heretical  doctrines. 

There  was  also  an  Order  of  nuns  of  the  same 
name  founded  by  Saint  Louis  in  1261,  bat  it 
was  dissolved  within  a  few  years.  As  late  as 
1357  hempen  sacks  were  worn  in  London  by 
an  Order  of  nuns. 


ly  from  the  Jansenis  ts ;  and  those  who 
t  themselves  particularly  to  this  wor- 
-e  nicknamed  Cordxcola  or  Cardiolatrte. 
i  Pope  Clement  XIII.  sanctioned  the 
ion  of  the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
foundress  was  canonised  as  lately  SB 
It  ia  now  kept  on  the  Friday  or  Sun- 
■r  the  octave  of  Corpos  Christi. 
80  an  Order  of  nuns,  Damn  du  Satri 
as  founded  in  Paris,  and  branches  of 
pread  rapidly ;  bat  as  they  followed 
-ales,  they  shared  in  the  general  ex- 
of  the  Jesuits. 

!lflca. — The  worship    given  to  God 

•blation  of  some  victim.  Sacrifices  at 
re  offered  by  the  fathers  of  families, 
Idest  persons  in  every  house ;  but  after- 
iriests  were  ordained  to  that  function, 
mug  of  skins  "  with  which  God  clothed 
I  parents  have  been  held  by  some  of 
atest  divines  to  indicate  the  Divine 
on  of  sacrifice.  But  the  first  direct 
i  of  sacrifice  is  in  Gen.  iv. :  Abel 
ht  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of 
thereof,"  while  Cain  offered  of  "the 

the  ground."  The  second  is  that  of 
rho,  when  he  came  out  of  the  ark, 
d  to  God  for  his  deliverance.  Scrip- 
ken  mention  likewise  of  the  sacrifices 
by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The 
»  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  were 
[  by  the  institution  of  the  Passover, 
was  followed  by  a  code  set  down 
es  according  to  the  order  he  had 
.  from  God.  After  the  appointment 
priesthood,  the  sacrifices  were  only 
ay  the  priest  in  the  Tabernacle  or  the 
Before  the  victim  or  beast  designed 
ificc  was  slain,  the  person  for  whom 
iffered  laid  hia  hand  upon  its  head, 
de  a  public  confession  of  his  sins, 
i    the    beast   was    slain,    flayed,    and 

into  parts.  The  priests  took  the 
nil  sprinkled  with  it  the  four  horns  of 
-.  and  poured  the  rest  at  the  foot  of  it. 
tie,  if  the  sacrifice  were  an  hoiotaiut 
te  burnt-offering,  the  victim  was 
■onsumed  by  fire ;  but  in  other  eacri- 
<  inside  and  fat  only  were  burnt,  the 
meantime  singing  hymns  of  praise  to 
i  entreating  Him  to  accept  the  sacri- 
be  parts  that  were  not  burnt  were 
ise  of  the  priests.  The  law  as  laid 
.  Leviticus  distinguishes  three  main 
'.  sacrifice,  the  Erpiaiory  (the  sin  and 
offering),  the  Impr.trarory  or  Suppli- 
:he  burnt  offering),  and  the  EuchaT- 

meat  ofti 'ring  and  the  peace  offering), 
e  classes  are  observable  in  the  Temple 
Sin  Offering  were  made  at  the 
istfl  as  well  as  on  the  day  of  atune- 
ld  at  each  new  moon  [Num.  xxviii. 
ire  were  daily  Meat  tlffrringt  of  flour, 
wine,  besides  the  shewbread  renewed 
the  special  offerings  on  the  Sabbath 


and  great  festivals,  and  the  first-fruits  at 
Pentecost  and  harvest ;  and  there  was  a  daily 
Burnt  Offering,  doubled  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
special  at  the  great  festivals.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  morning  and  evening  incense, 
and  the  offerings  made  on  special  occasions ; 
as,  on  the  presentation  of  the  first-born,  the' 
cleansing  of  lepers,  the  fulfilment  of  Nazarile 

From  remotest  times,  the  heathen  nations 

sacrificed  to  their  gods  to  propitiate  them,  but 
they  also  introduced  the  sacrifice  of  human 
beings.  In  the  Scripture  we  have  the  burn- 
ing of  victims  to  Moloch,  and  the  c 
children  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Baal,  s 
it  was  even  so  in  European  countries,  in  the 
worship  offered  to  Saturn  and  Jupiter : 
DionyBiua  of  Hslicamassos  speaks  of  it  in 
the  first  ages  at  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Italy. 
Plutarch,  in  his  book  of  Svptrititim,  mentions 
the  sacrificing  of  children  to  Siitum ;  and 
Pliny  tells  us  the  custom  had  been  observed 
in  Borne.  It  was  practised  in  our  own 
country  in  Druidical  times.  We  cannot  but 
recognise  in  all  such  sacrifices  a  deep  and  un- 
conquerable sense  in  mankind  of  alienation 
from  God,  and  the  sense  of  the  soul  that  it 
needs  forgiveness.  How  this  need  has  been 
met  to  the  full  Christians  make  no  question. 
[WoEK  of  Chiiibi,] 

Sacrilege. — The  act  of  violating  sacred 
things,  or  subjecting  them  to  profanation  ;  or 
the  desecration  of  objects  Consecrated  to  God. 
The  following  were  the  chief  acts  of  sacrilege 
punished  by  the  ancient  Church  :— Accepting 
the  Eucharist  from  any  one  other  than  a 
priest,  the  seizure  of  sacred  property,  the 
robbing  of  churches  or  graves,  the  abuse 
of  sacred  vessels  and  altars  by  employing 
them  for  unhallowed  purposes,  the  plundering 
and  misappropriation  of  alms  and  donations,  a 
bishop's  delivering  over  a  monastery  to  spolia- 
tion, and,  according  to  some,  the  abstaining 
from  the  cupin  Holy  Communion.  There  were 
also  acta  classed  as  sacrilege,  but  which  have 
not  been  so  called  by  conciliar  decree,  as,  not 
consuming  the  Eucharist  in  church,  giving  the 
Eucharist  to  the  dead,  misuse  of  the  chrism  for 
medicinal  or  other  purposes,  drawing  crosses 
on  the  ground  where  they  may  be  trodden  upon. 
etc.  Committers  of  sacrilege  were  often  put 
to  death,  and  were  sometimes  ranked  with 
murderers,  and  sometimes  with  heretics,  felons, 
thieves,  and  wizards.  Those  who  had  stolen 
church  property  were  thrice  ordered  to  make 
restitution,  and  if  they  still  refused  were  ex- 
communicated and  anathematised. 

Snoring  Ball  or  Sancte  Bell.— A 

small  bell  rung  during  the  celebration  of 
Mass  in  the  Roman  Church,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  congregation  to  the  mom 
solemn  parts  of  the  service.  It  ia  also  called 
the  Saints',  or  Mass,  Bell.  In  former  times, 
a  boll  hung  in  a  turret  outside  the  church, 
was  rung  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  to 
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ion  led  to  the  claim  of  the  Popes  to 
rho  wore  true  saints.  [Canonisation.] 
Reformation  the  names  of  the  greater 

were  removed  from  the  Calendar, 
f  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  were 
,  and  special  provision  was  made  for 
mm  union  on  those  days.  [Red  Letter 

Others  were  retained  in  the  Calendar, 
lout  such  provision.   [Black  Letter 

The  Festival  of  All  Saints  was  in- 
in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  fourth 
;  one  of  Chrysostom's  homilies  was 
for  it.  The  festival  was  not  adopted 
Western  Church  until  the  seventh 

t  Alban.    [Alban,  St.] 


t  Simon  de  Rouvroy,   Comtb 

Henri  de,  a  French  social  philosopher, 
Paris  in  1760;  died  there  1825.  Uo 
tatedaB  a  soldier,  and  in  1777  went  to 
Americans  in  their  war  against  the 
He  was  from  his  earliest  years  pos- 
:  the  idea  that  he  was  horn  to  play  a 
irt,  and  on  his  return  to  France  gave 
rofession,  convinced  that  his  business 
study  the  march  of  the  human  spirit, 
eventually  to  labour  for  the  advance- 
human  civilisation."  In  1785  he 
I  in  Spain,  where  he  formed  a  project 
ng  a  canal  to  join  Madrid  with  the 
ile  in  Mexico  he  had  proposed  to 
isthmus  through  the  country.  He 
mgly  in  favour  of  the  Revolution, 
he  took  no  active  part  in  it.  He, 
ership  with  the  Prussian  Graff  von 
x>ught  up  a  large  quantity  of  the  con- 
states,  intending  to  found  a  scientific 
ustrial  school,  but  squandered  his 
and  in  1797  found  that  he  had  only 
emaining  to  him.  It  was  at  this  time 
began  the  studies  that  he  thought 
v  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  plan  of  re- 
g  society ;  but  when,  in  1807,  his  edu- 
as  finished,  he  found  himself  in  tho 
ject  povorty.  In  1812  he  published 
work,  Letters  from  an  Inhabitant  of 
o  his  Contemporaries,  stating  his  Views 
rn  Society.  This  was  followed  by 
lion  to  the  Scientific  Labours  of  the 
th  Century.  In  1814  he  and  Augustin 
wrote  The  Reorganisation  of  European 
Saint  Simon  had  by  this  time  gained 
im  a  few  ardent  admirers,  as  Rod- 
Tiierry,  Comte,  Bazard,  and  Enfantin, 
looks  were  little  read,  and  no  notice 
:n  of  him  outside  his  narrow  circle. 
i  his  poverty  so  depressed  him  that 
pted  to  commit  suicide,  but  was  pre- 
His  last  work  was  an  exposition  of 
ligion,  Kouveau  Christianisme  [1825], 
the  prominent  idea  is  that  Christian- 
•regressive  system,  continually  gain- 
power,  but  retaining  through  all 
principle,  *'  Love  one  another."  The 
;e  had  been  Catholicism,  then  came 


Protestantism,  and  lastly  Saint-Simonianism. 
So  far  as  the  nature  of  this  new  or  Saint- 
Simonian  religion  was  defined,  its  peculiarity 
was  to  rest  on  two  principles — the  one  re- 
lating to  the  end  after  which  humanity  was 
to  strive,  the  other  to  the  means  whereby 
this  end  was  to  be  attained.  "The  most 
rapid  possible  amelioration,  physical  and 
moral,  of  the  condition  of  the  class  the  most 
numerous  and  poor" — such  was  the  first 
principle,  defining  the  end  prescribed  by  the 
new  religion  for  all  the  efforts  and  labours  of 
humanity.  To  the  attainment  of  this  end, 
however,  a  right  organisation  of  society  was 
indispensable;  and  the  principle  of  this 
organisation  or  reconstruction  was  formu- 
lated thus — "To  each  man  a  vocation  ac- 
cording to  his  capacity,  and  to  each  capacity 
a  recompense  according  to  its  works."  His 
last  act  was  to  found  Le  Product  eury  a  journal 
which  was  to  proclaim  this  new  religion. 
The  Saint-Simonians  became  extinct  in  1832, 
but  there  are  still  traces  of  their  doctrine 
among  the  modern  French  school  of  thought. 

Saints,  Invocation  of.  [Invocation  of 
Saints.] 

Sales,  Francis  dr.    [Francis  de  Sales.] 

Salisbury,  Bishopric  of. — The  seat  of 
this  diocese  was  originally  Old  Sarum,  the 
Saxon  town  of  Searobyrig,  to  which  place  the 
See  was  removed  in  1075  bv  Bishop  Herman, 
who  in  1058  had  become  bishop  of  the  united 
dioceses  of  Sherborne  [q.v.]  and  Ramsbury. 
He  commenced  to  build  a  cathedral  here, 
which  was  completed  by  his  successor,  Os- 
mund. In  1220  Bishop  Poore  removed  the 
seat  of  his  diocese  to  Salisbury.  In  1542 
Dorsetshire  was  transferred  to  the  newly- 
formed  See  of  Bristol ;  in  1836  Berkshire  was 
joined  to  the  diocese  of  Oxford.  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  were  united  under  one  bishop,  and 
Berkshire  was  restored  to  Salisbury. 

Bishop  Richard  le  Poore,  in  1220,  set  about 
building  a  cathedral,  and  continued  it  till  he 
was  translated  to  Durham  in  1 229.  He  founded 
also  a  Cistercian  nunnery  in  his  native  place 
of  Tarrant,  in  Dorsetshire.  Amongst  Eng- 
lish cathedrals  it  shares,  along  with  St.  Paul's, 
tbe  characteristic  of  being  built  all  in  one 
period,  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  lofty  spire,  upon  which  tho  repute  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  is  rested,  seems  to  have 
been  no  part  of  the  original  design,  and  was 
added  some  time  after  by  an  unknown  archi- 
tect, who  nearly  overtaxed  the  capability  of 
the  existing  building,  which  was  not  designed 
to  bear  such  a  weight.  Salisbury  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  the  survival  of  consecration  crosses, 
which  in  medieval  days  were  carved  or 
painted  on  the  walls  of  churches.  There 
were  no  monks  at  Salisbury — a  fact  of  which 
we  are  reminded  by  the  choir-stalls  being  all 
placed  east  of  the  transept.    One  curiosity 
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jsent  form  and  received  its  name  in 
itli  the  name  army  came  military 
y.  Prayer  was  termed  knee-drill, 
a  general ;  evangelists,  officers  ;  and 
,  cadet*.  A  semi-military  attire  was 
arracks  were  built  instead  of  separ- 
ces,  and  when  the  army  went  out 
•lave  by  storm,  it  was  with  banners 
tnd  bands  of  music.  The  noisiest 
urns,  brass,  etc.)  is  also  employed 
etings,  and  other  proceedings  of  a 
itional  character.  The  object  is 
people  who  would  not  enter  church 
and  for  this  cause  the  officers,  male 
e,  visit  public-houses,  prisons,  etc., 
tir  meetings  are  held.  Its  possession 
reels  was  not  undisputed,  and  a 
my  was  formed  which  was  called  the 
Lruiy.  An  account  of  the  doings  of 
tion  Army,  their  expenses,  etc.,  is 
in  a  weekly  paper  called  the  War 
lumber  of  corps  or  stations  in  March, 
id  to  have  been  983,  the  number  of 
>  12.  Services  are  held  in  562  villages, 
mber  of  them  every  week  is  16,000. 
0,000  people  are  said  to  be  reached 
eets  weeklv.  The  weekly  circula- 
te War  Cry  and  of  The  Little 
paper  for  children,  is  over  550,000. 
income  from  all  sources  in  1885, 
q  trade  receipts,  was  £76,168  17s. 
trading  account  in  connection  with 
l  trade  headquarters  showed  £12,754 
om  sale  of  books,  £24,137  10s.  9d. 
ale  of  the  official  journals,  £19,636 
om  sales  effected  in  the  outfit  de- 
and  £6,397  Is.  2d.  from  the  sale  of 
net  profit  of  these  transactions  was 
i.  3d.  There  were  802  corps  in  the 
ingdom,  against  637  in  1884,  and 
1  against  273.  Four  specially  con- 
ans  are  travelling  about  the  country 
with  preachers.  Their  literature 
23.470,860  publications  in  13  dif- 
^uages. 

tion  of  Infants. — The  salvation 
1  infants  is  definitely  asserted  bv  tho 
!  England  in  the  Liturgy.  **It  is 
r  God's  Word  that  children  which 
k1,  dying  before  they  commit  actual 
ndoubtedly  saved.  So  runs  the 
the  end  of  the  Baptismal  Service, 
ic  is  drawn  from  a  declaration  pub- 
^ranmer's  Institution  of  a  Christian 
37.  In  the  original  form  the  words 
rwise  not  "  were  appended.  It  was 
mission  when  they  were  struck  out. 
nt  rubric  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
i  complained  of  by  the  Dissenters. 
clared  that  if  every  other  word  to 
objected  were  taken  away,  he  still 
conform  so  long  as  this  rubric  should 
There  is  no  opinion  expressed  in  any 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  the 
ildren  dying  unbaptised.  Probably 
..-30 


the  reason  for  the  insertion  of  this  rubric  was 
to  declare  that  Confirmation  was  not  essential 
to  baptised  infants.  Bishop  Bethcll  in  his 
treatise  on  Regeneration  says  that  it  was  the 
common  opinion  of  the  early  Church  that  un- 
baptised  infants  were  not  saved  [resting  the 
view  upon  John  iii.  5],  but  that  this  opinion 
did  not  involve  any  cruel  idea  of  pain  or 
suffering  for  little  ones  deprived  of  this 
Sacrament.  It  rather  supposed  them  to  be 
as  though  they  had  never  been,  whereas  they 
might,  by  the  care  of  their  parents,  have 
been  reckoned  among  the  followers  of  the 
Lamb.  But  this  doctrine  has  found  little 
favour  among  English  divines,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  great  Hooker  is  probably  an  ex- 
pression of  the  general  opinion  of  Church- 
men :  '*  Grace  is  not  absolutely  tied  unto 
Sacraments,  and  such  is  the  lenity  of  God  that 
unto  things  impossible  he  bindeth  no  man  " 
\Eccl.  FoL,  vi.  60 J.  It  was  this  judgment  of 
charity  which  induced  the  compilers  of  the 
Service  "  for  Baptism  of  those  of  riper  years  " 
to  qualify  the  conclusion  which  they  draw 
from  John  iii.  5  as  to  the  necessity  of  bap- 
tism, by  the  words  "  where  it  may  be  had." 

Salve  Regina.— An  antiphon  sung  in 
the  Roman  Church  from  Trinity  to  Advent, 
after  Lauds  and  Compline.  It  was  tho 
earliest  antiphon  of  the  Virgin,  and  was  first 
put  into  the  Breviary  by  Cardinal  Quignon,  and 
transferred  to  the  Roman  Breviary  by  Pius  V. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  composed  bv  Con- 
tractus, a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  eleventh 
century,  while  the  last  clause,  O  clemens,  O 
pia,  0  dulcis  Virgo  Maria,  was  added  by  St. 
Bernard. 

Salvianns,  a  presbyter  who  lived  in  Gaul 

in  the  fifth  century.  He  wrote  numerous  works, 

of  which  some  are  still  extant,  as  De  Avaritia 

440],  De  Gubernatione  Dei,  or  De  Providentia 

451  J.     His  works  were  first  collected  and 

published  by  Pithoeux,  in  Paris,  1580. 

Samaritans.  —  A  mixed  people,  who 
formed  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  and  who  in- 
habited the  region  between  Judsea  and  Gali- 
lee. They  were  partly  the  remains  of  the 
ten  tribes  left  in  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser, 
King  of  Assyria,  when  he  had  carried  their 
brethren  away  captive,  and  partly  Babylon- 
ians, Cutheans,  and  others,  who  had  come  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  conquered  people. 
These  had  been  converted  from  idolatry  by 
the  Jews ;  but  on  the  return  of  the  inhabitants 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews  de- 
clined to  mix  with  them,  though  united  with 
them  in  religion.  They  attempted  to  prevent 
the  Jews  from  rebuilding  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and,  failing  in  this,  they  built  a  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim  exclusively  for  their  own 
worship.  A  few  of  the  race  still  exist, 
scattered  in  Egypt,  at  Damascus,  and  at 
Gaza.  They  profess  great  strictness  in  ob- 
.serving  the  Mosaic  law,  but  are  regarded 
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by  the  Jews  as  heretics,  as  they  accept  only 
the  Pentateuch.  They  possess  some  very 
valuable  manuscripts,  among  them  an  ancient 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  written  in  Phoenician 
characters,  or,  according  to  some,  the  ancient 
Hebrew  characters  in  use  before  the  Babylon- 
ish Captivity.  There  are  noma  differences 
between  this  Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  Jews, 
but  they  are  mostly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the 
inaccuracy  o(  transcribers.  '1  heir  worship  is 
like  that  of  the  Jews,  but  they  always  take  off 
their  shoes  before  entering  the  synagogue. 
Bamomatian.1.  [Paul  or  Samosata.] 
San  Benito. — The  garments  worn  by  the 
victims  of  the  Inquisition  at  the  Auto  da  Ft. 
They  had  devils  and  flames  painted  on  them. 
If  the  victim  was  to  be  burnt  alive,  the  flames 
pointed  upwards  ;  if  not,  downwards. 

Sanchex,  Thomas  [t.  at  Cordova  in  1551 ; 
d.  at  Granada,  1610],  a  Spanish  Jesuit.  He 
studied  theology  and  law,  and  hia  book  De 
•laeramtnto  Matrimonii  became  famous,  and 
would  have  been  valuable  had  it  not  been  for 
its  intolerable  coarseness. 


t  the  t 
War.     Of   his  works  nothing 
fragments,  quoted  by  Eusebius  and  Theodoret, 
the  first  of   whom  speaks  of  him  as  an  ac- 

the  history  of  the  Jews.  Sanchuniathon  is 
]  nonti  oned  by  Porphy  ry ,  Ath  ones  us,  and  Suidas, 
and  Eusebius  says  that  one  of  his  works  was 
translated  into  Greek  by  Philo.  Modern 
writers  have  said  that  the  fragments  were 
forgeries,  either  by  Philo  or  by  Porphyry, 
accepted  by  Eusebius  as  genuine,  and  it  is 
w  doubted  by  many  whether  he  ever  existed. 


with  the  Lords  spiritual  and  *t"»«' 
declaration  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  far 
Parliament,  with  doe  libeitv  to  Pn 
Dissenters.  Bat  at  the  accession  of  u 
and  Mary  he  refused  to  swear  the  I 
allegiance,  and  was  deprived  of  hi 
bishopric.  lie  retired  to  FressingDeld 
he  died  in  1693.  He  wrote  JfasWn 
Familiar  Lttttri,  J'rtdalinaUd  Tim 
sermons.     [NoNiono,*] 

Sancta  Sanctis.  —  An  exes 
found  in  all  Eastern  Liturgies,  follow 
Consecration  Prayer  and  preceding  tl 
munion.  The  words  in  the  Liturgy 
James  are  as  follow  i 

T*.  Print  H)a  Mcrrtl).- 
Hob/ Lord,  that  rettest  in  the  botta.) 
by  the  word  of  Thy  armou.  and  by  the  rm 
Thy  meet  Holy  8|>int  ;  lor  Thou,  Lad.  I 
Be  n  holj,  for  I  am  hoW.  Lord  oar  Oa 
prehensible  Word  of  God,  oun-snbatai 
eternal,  Indivisible,  with  the  Father  sad  I 
,-,t-_.    ....„..-   .l... _    n?mBj   in  Thy  I 


Ghost,  reoerive  the  p 


If  m. 

later  period  tl 


a  been  generally  assigned 

Bancroft,  William.  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  born  in  1616,  at  Fressingneld,  in 
Suffolk.  He  was  educated  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
Fellow  in  16*2,  but  was  ejected  for  refusing 
to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  He 
spent  some  years  in  France  and  Italy,'  and  on 
returning  to  England  at  the  Restoration  be- 
came successively  University  Preacher  [1660], 
Master  of  his  College  [1663],  Dean  of  York 
[1663],  and  of  St,  Paul's  [1664].  The 
cathedral  having  received  much  damage 
during  the  Commonwealth,  he  had  set  hiro- 
solf  to  repair  it  when  it  was  burnt  down  in 
1666,  and  he  had  to  turn  hie  mind  to  its  entire 
rebuilding,  He  also  rebuilt  the  deanery. 
In  167"  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
togother  with  eix  other  bishops,  in  1687.  for  re- 
fusing to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
but  they  were  all  acquitted.  Upon  James's 
withdrawing  himself  in   1688,   he  concurred 


■  •aerinoa,  with  the  ehernbuB  ud  ■ 

iUvoIh  ta>  oMalwa  a-d  criu  .lm4|  Holr  tl 
holy  persona 

TJw  PtvfU  m  i  : 
One  Holr,  one  Lord,  Jeaua  Christ,  in  tat 
Ood  the  father,  to  Whom  be  glory  lor  > 

For  the  omission  of  our  Bins,  sad  the 

tkm  of  our  soula,  and  tor  every  iflbded 
trmsod  >oal  that  needath  the  p-t »  and  ath 
and  for  the  convention  of  them  that  hati 


P—rU: 

Lord  have  mercy. 

Sanctdfioation.  -The  work  of  tl 
Spirit  whereby  man  is  renewed  in  ta 
of  God,  and  enabled  to  die  to  sin.  II 
upon  the  holiness  of  God.  who  is  a 
absolutely  pure  in  Himself,  but  comw 
His  purity  to  Hia  people  through  tic 
Sanctiflcation  is  not  to  be  confounded  a 
tification,  which  is  forgiveness  of  sn, 
by  man  stands  before  God  pure  in  I 
through  an  act  of  God's  mercy.  SisncO 
is  a  gradual  progress  towards  holiness, 
ing  Justification,  and  changing  the  bs 
life  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Justification  removes  the  guilt,  and  Sa 
tion  the  power,  of  sin;  Justification  t 
us  from  the  avenging  wrath  of  0* 
Sanctiflcation  conforms  as  to  His 
Nevertheless,  the  two  are  iiuepsrisr. 
nected  in  the  promisee  of  God.  aad 
doctrines  and  promises  of  the  Gospel 

Sanction,    Pragmatic    [?**« 

Sawction.] 

Sanctuary. — The  eastern  part  4 
choir  of  a  church,  enclosed  by  s  nwfc 
which  the  altar  is  placed.  In  anoiest  «• 
church  was  divided  into  two  parts— tb»sl 
or  court  for  the   laity,   and  the  aaae 
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clergy.  The  first  mention  of  the 
as  in  the  Council  of  Braga  in  563, 
forbids  any  lay  person  to  enter  the 
•y  for  the  reception  of  communion, 

Ctuary,  Right  of. — By  sanctuary  is 
;he  privilege  of  criminals  who  fled  to 
sacred  places  to  secure  freedom  from 
nd  punishment  so  long  as  they  remain 
This  custom,  which  is  now  almost 
lere  done   away   with,    was    derived 
.e  Lovitieal  law  of  refuge,  by  which, 
express  appointment,  six  cities  were 
ities  of  refuge   for  the  involuntary 
yer.     From  the  time  of  Constantino 
irds  certain  churches  were  set  apart 
y  countries  to  be  asylums  for  fugi- 
:>m  the  hand  of  justice.    The  right 
granted  to  all  churches,  but  was  con- 
n  special  ones  by  the  Emperors,  who 
de  laws  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the 
e,  which  was  intended  for  the  weak, 
t,   and  misunderstood,  and    not   for 
led  criminals.    Thus  we  read,  "All 
s  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne  were 
id  for  all  sorts  of  criminals ;  but  he, 
titular,  a.d.  779,  conformable  to  one  of 
n  and  Pepin  passed  about  744,  decreed 
irehes  should  not  be  asyla  for  crimi- 
3  had  committed  such  crimes  as  the 
ished  with  death ;"  and  if  he  did  not 
ar  as  to  make  it  lawful  to  force  a 
from  his  asylum,  yet,  what  came  to 
e  thing,  he  prohibited  people  from 
.hem  any  nourishment.     At  first  the 
sanctuary  was  granted  only  to  the 
1  nave  of  a  church,  but  was  afterwards 
1  also  to  the  court,  gardens,  etc. 
tns  that  this  custom  was  of  vory  early 
Britain,  as  the  Druids  gave  certain 
•ees  as  asyla.    There  are  legends  to 
•t  that  sanctuary  was  granted  in  180 
hurch  at  Winchester,  and  in  604  to 
lster.     The  first  reliable  fact  is  an 
at  of  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  in  690, 
>    lives  of    all   who  had  committed 
)ffences  and  had  escaped  to  a  church, 
>e  saved,  and  that  those  deserving  of 
hould  be  forgiven.     In  several  Eng- 
ines there  was  a  stone  seat  beside  the 
those  who  sought  sanctuary.     Two 
still  remain  at  Beverley  and  Hex- 
he  "  Abjuration  of  the  Realm  "  is  an 
aw  bv  which  a  felon  who  had  taken 
y  might  within  forty  days  go  in  sack- 
;he  coroner  and  take  an  oath  to  leave 
l,  and  not  return  without  the  King's 
If  he  did  not  fulfil  his  promise  he  was 
ed  to  be  hanged.    During  the  Middle 
i  custom  of  sanctuary  became  much 
he  privilege  being  often  extended  to 
o  had  knowingly  and  wilfully  com- 
Lhe    most    heinous    offences.       The 
ion  restricted,  but  did  not  abolish,  the 
n    1534   those  who  had  committed 
ere  debarred  from  taking  sanctuary, 


and  in  1624  it  was  forbidden  to  all  but  debtors. 
Sanctuaries  were  finally  done  away  in  Eng- 
land in  1 697.  There  still  exists  one  for  debtors 
in  Uolyrood. 

SanctUA  [holy]-  Used  in  abbreviation  for 
the  Tbjsagion  Tq.v.].  The  music  to  which 
this  is  sung  is  called  the  Sanctus.  The  Sancte 
Bell  is  rung  at  this  point  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  service. 

Sandals  form  part  of  the  bishop's  vest- 
ments in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They 
are  first  mentioned  by  Amalarius  of  Metz  as 
part  of  the  bishop's  dress,  and  the  writer  men- 
tions the  fact  that  the  bishop's  sandals  differed 
from  those  of  the  priest,  as  the  former  wore 
them  in  travelling.  At  the  time  of  Innocent 
III.  we  find  that  priests  no  longer  wore 
sandals.  They  are  regarded  by  Rabanus 
Maurus  as  a  symbol  that  the  pastors  should 
reveal  the  truth  only  to  those  of  their  flock, 
concealing  it  from  infidels ;  the  sandal  being 
made  so  that  only  the  under  part  of  the  foot 
was  covered,  and  the  upper  part  revealed. 

gq.^flfrpfi«^*i«rw^  [originally  called  G lust- 
it  es,  by  which  name  they  are  still  known  in 
Scotland]. — A  sect  founded  about  1728  by  John 
Glass,  a  Scotchman,  and  originally  a  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  sus- 
pended by  the  Synod  of  Angus  and  Mearns 
for  holding  heretical  opinions,  which  he 
published  in  a  book  called  The  Testimony  of  the 
King  of  Martyrs.  Among  other  views,  he 
held  that  national  establishments  of  religion 
are  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
connection  between  Church  and  State.  His 
doctrines  were  further  developed  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Robert  Sandeman  [b.  at  Perth,  1718 ; 
d.  in  America,  1771  J,  who  maintained  the 
necessity  of  justification  by  faith,  but  at  the 
same  time  defined  faith  as  a  simple  belief  in 
the  Divine  testimony,  differing  in  no  way 
from  belief  in  any  ordinary  human  testimony. 
Sandeman  established  the  sect  in  London  and 
America,  and  it  exists  to  the  present  day ;  it 
never  numbered  many  followers,  and  now 
they  are  probably  under  two  thousand.  The 
Sandemanians  have  revived  several  customs 
of  the  primitive  Church,  snch  as  abstinence 
from  blood  and  from  things  strangled,  the 
holding  of  love-feasts,  the  kiss  of  charity, 
washing  of  each  other's  feet,  community  of 
goods,  the  use  of  the  lot,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  weekly.  They  practise 
mutual  exhortation,  and  believe  in  a  plurality 
of  elders  or  pastors,  who  are  sot  apart  from 
amongst  themselves,  engagement  in  trade 
being  no  obstacle.  The  late  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor Michael  Faraday  was  a  Sandemanian. 

Sanderson,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 

Sb.  in  Yorkshire,  1587;  d.  at  Lincoln,  in 
anuary,  1663].  Educated  at  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  was  made  Logic  Reader  of 
that  college  in  1608;  afterwards  became  a 
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Fellow  and  Proctor  of  the  University.  Hav- 
ing taken  orders,  Sanderson  was  appointed 
Prebendary  of  Southwell  in  1615  and  of  Lin- 
coln in  1629;  rector  of  a  living  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and,  on  the  recommendation  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  Chaplain  to  Charles  I.  in  1631. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  the  King's  favourite 
preacher,  for  Charles  was  a  great  admirer  of 
casuistry,  in  which  Sanderson  excelled ;  and 
being  with  the  Court  at  Oxford  in  1636  he 
was  made  a  D.D.  In  1642  he  obtained  the 
Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Oxford, 
but  was  prevented  from  entering  on  the 
appointment  through  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  and  in  1648  was  ejected  by  the  Visitors 
commissioned  by  Parliament.  He  accom- 
panied the  King  to  Hampton  Court  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  his  younger  days 
he  had  been  somewhat  of  a  Puritan  and 
a  Calvinist,  but  his  opinions  changed  later, 
and  in  1661  he  wrote  a  treatise  called  Epi- 
scopacy, as  established  by  Law  in  England,  not 
prejudicial  to  Regal  Power,  After  the  Re- 
storation he  was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
assisted  at  the  Savoy  Conference ;  and  in  the 
short  time  which  elapsed  before  his  death  he 
did  much  towards  increasing  the  value  of  the 
poorer  benefices  in  his  diocese.  Sanderson 
was  noted  as  an  antiquary,  but  was  chiefly 
famed  for  his  casuistry.  He  wrote  Be 
Juramenti  Obligatione  [1661],  Nine  Cases  of 
Conscience  [1678],  Logica  Artis  Compendium, 
Be  Obligatione  Conscientia,  and  other  works. 
Bishop  Sanderson  lives  permanently  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  through  the  Preface  prefixed 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer :  **  It  hath  been 
the  wisdom,"  etc.  This  Preface  is  his  work, 
and  is  deeply  interesting  as  expressing  the 
position  taken  by  the  Church  of  England  at 
its  restoration  after  the  Revolution.  It 
glances  at  the  history  of  the  past,  and  reviews 
each  of  the  revisions,  asserting  that,  all 
through,  the  essentials  have  continued  the 
same.  One  phrase  used  in  this  Preface  has 
become  celebrated,  •'  the  middle  way  between 
two  extremes."  A  countless  number  of 
preachers  and  essayists  have  adduced  this  as 
expressing  the  position  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land between  Romanism  and  Calvinism ;  but 
an  examination  of  the  context  will  show  that 
the  Bishop  is  merely  expressing  the  moder- 
ation and  calmness  of  the  revisions ;  the  re- 
tention of  fundamental  principles,  the  stiffness 
which  refuses  any  reform.  And  the  objects  of 
revision  which  ho  declares  are  sought  are,  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  unity,  the  procuring 
of  reverence  and  exciting  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion, and  the  cutting  off  of  occasion  of  cavil. 
It  will  probably  be  considered  by  those  who 
study  the  document  most  carefully,  that  it 
places  Sanderson  in  a  highly  favourable  light. 

Sandys,  Edwin,  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  Lancashire,  was  born  in 
1528  and  died  in  1588.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  while  there   was  converted  | 


to  Protestantism.  In  course  of 
made  Master  of  Catherine  Hi 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Univeri 
Duke  of  Northumberland  man 
with  his  troops,  with  the  intend 
Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne, 
to  be  at  Cambridge  on  Sundi 
ordered  Sandys  to  preach  befo 
he  did,  taking  for  his  text  Joshi 
Duke  was  much  pleased,  and 
promotion,  but  within  a  very  few  t 
both  in  the  Tower.  By  the  int 
influential  friends  he  was  libera 
of  four  months,  crossed  to  C 
stayed  there  till  the  aoceasi 
Elizabeth.  She  made  him  Bisho] 
in  1559.  He  was  translated 
1570,  and  thence  to  York  in  15 
literary  work  was  a  volume  of  s 

Sanhedrim.  —  The   supi 

tribunal  of  the  Jews,  instituted 
the  Maccabees.  According  to 
Moses  founded  it  when  he  < 
elders  to  assist  him  in  the 
judging  the  children  of  Israel 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
seventy  members  of  the  Sanht 
the  president,  who  was  usua 
priest.  They  had  power  over  i 
as  spiritual  matters,  and  were 
among  the  priests,  elders,  or  hea 
and  scribes  or  doctors  of  the  lai 
they  sat  in  a  semicircle,  with  th 
the  centre;  they  assembled  in 
Squares,  or  some  other  bull 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Te 
trial  of  our  Lord  they  sat  in  tht 
palace.    This  council  became  ex 

Sardica,  Council  of. — Aoo 
crates  and  Sozomen,  this  Council 
347,  but  it  probably  took  place  : 
the  end  of  343.  It  was  called  t 
the  purpose  of  deciding  the  diapot 
of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  at 
breach  they  had  caused  between  1 
and  Western  Churches.  Hiere  w 
only  seventy-six  of  the  Eastern 
than  three  hundred  of  the  Wertffl 
It  was  impossible  to  effect  a  honi, 
meeting  served  rather  to  widen  tta 
the  breach.  Hie  bishops  of  the  Wi* 
demanded  that  Athanasiaa  and  a* 
should  be  allowed  to  attend  the  JJJ 
regular  bishops,  and  those  of  theft* 
refused  to  grant  this,  a  total  no* 
place  between  the  parties.  Ik  ■ 
bishops  continued  to  hold  their  «* 
Sardica;  the  Eastern  withdi****" 
polis,  in  Thrace,  so  that  the  only  igj 
Council  was  to  completely  »«r  &* 
fellowship  between  the  two  &"J™|M 
unwilling  to  add  anything  to  the  <Jj 
Nicaea,  or  to  form  a  new  Oonf«*»*J 
they  made  twenty  or  twenty-one 
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end  discipline  of  the  Church,  the  fourth 
vhich,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
I  the  principal  step  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Pope  in  the  Church,  by  ruling  that  an 
eal  might  be  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
quality  of  supreme  judge.  It  is  doubtful, 
rover,  whether  the  Council  intended  to  do 
re  than  confer  on  Julius,  who  was  then 
pe,  a  personal  privilege,  as  an  expedient  for 
of  trouble  and  division.    The  Trullan 


mcQ  adopted  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
dica  for  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Western 
arch,  though  the  division  prevents  it  from 
ag  considered  an  oecumenical  council. 

hurpi,  Paolo,  generally  called  Fra  Paolo, 

I  born  in  Venice  in  1552,  died  in  1623.    He 

W  showed  great  talents,  and  the  scope  of 

learning  must  have  been  wonderful.     He 

ame  one  of  the  Order  of  the  Servites,  and 

he  age  of  twenty-seven  was  made  Provin- 

L  The  quarrel  between  the  Commonwealth 

Venice  and  Pope  Paul  V.  was  the  cause 

noch  anxiety  to  him.   He  denied  the  right 

the  Pope  to  interfere  in  secular  matters, 

I  asserted  that  Papal  excommunication  was 

y  valid  so  long  as  it  was  perfectly  just. 

was  summoned  to  appear  at  Rome,  and 

his  refusal  the  Pope  excommunicated  him. 

t  this  did  not  affect  him  much,  for  he  con- 

led,  with  his  tongue  and  pen,  to  assort  the 

ttte  of  the  Commonwealth.     The  Pope's 

ted  gained  him  many  enemies,  and  once 

vas  set   upon  in  the  street  by  five  men, 

»    wounded    him    severely,    though    not 

tally.      Although  not  a  Protestant,  he 

igly    urged    the    reformation     of     the 

tch,  and  he  was  in  correspondence  with 

•al  leaders  of  the  Reformation.     In  1607 

\  was  concluded  between  the  Common- 

h  of  Venice  and  Rome,  and  the  ban  of 

imunication    was    removed    from    Fra 

.    He  was  always  in  disfavour  notwith- 

ng,  and  after  his  death  Urban  VIII., 

g  that  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  a 

nd  were  in  the  habit  of  praying  at  his 

sent  to  forbid  it.      His  writings  are 

but  the  most  celebrated  is  his  History 

Council  of  Trent,  which  first  appeared 

*a  in  1619.     It  is  written  from  a 

nti- Roman  point  of  view,  and  might, 

e  the  work  of  a  Protestant.     It  has 

lalated  into  English,  French,  and 

rius,  Ernst  Wilhblm  Christian 

1859],  having  studied  at  Gottingen, 

ofessor  at  Marburg  in  1821,  and  at 

1824.     He  wrote  Beitrage  zur  Evan- 

'echtglavbigkeit,   Lehre  von  Christ i. 

Lehre  von  der  heiligen  Liebe,  etc. 

Use.    [Uses.] 

s  a  Hebrew  word  signifying 
iccuser,"  and  the  name  is  found  in 
Zech.  iii.,  Ps.  cix.     The  doctrine 


of  his  personality  seems  undoubtedly  more 
clearly  taught  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier 
books  of  tie  Bible,  and  the  gloss  which  is 
put  upon  the  New  Testament  teaching,  im- 
plying that  his  personality  is  merely  a 
Hebrew  form  of  expressing  an  "impersona- 
tion," is  one  which  certainly  does  consider- 
able violence  to  the  letter  of  Scripture.  The 
history  of  the  origin  of  evil  and  of  the  fall  of 
Satan  from  heaven  is  but  dimly  revealed  to 
us.  More  of  our  popular  theology  than  we 
are  commonly  aware  of  is  derived  from 
Milton's  magnificent  poem.  But  though  we 
are  left  greatly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  Fall  of 
the  Devil,  we  are  in  none  as  to  his  works. 
Let  it  be  granted,  in  the  words  of  Archbishop 
Trench,  that  "  he  is  only  known  to  us  through 
his  temptations,  through  the  evil  suggestions 
which  he  causes  to  rise  up  out  of  the  deep  of 
our  hearts,  through  the  fiery  darts  with 
which  he  seeks  to  set  on  tire  in  us  the  whole 
course  of  nature  ...  so  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  words  of  St.  James,  '  Resist  the 
devil  and  he  will  flee  from  you,*  might  be 
translated  into  such  language  as  this  :  Strive 
manfully  against  temptations  and  you  have 
God's  promise  and  pledge  that  these,  instead 
of  overcoming  you,  shall  be  overcome  by 
you."  But  the  temptations  are  real  and 
certain  enough.  The  doctrine  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  Tempter  is  nowhere  asserted  in 
the  Church  Creeds,  and  some  English  divines 
have  declined  to  affirm  it  dogmatically.  But 
the  language  of  Scripture  and  of  Christ  throws 
a  very  serious  responsibility  upon  those  who 
deny  it.  Kingsley  in  one  of  his  vigorous  sen- 
tences roundly  declares  that  the  denial  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  of  modern  heresies,  and 
that  the  devil's  latest  device  is  "shamming 
dead." 

Other  names  for  Satan  are  Dbvtl  [Gr. 
diabolus,  "slanderer"  or  "accuser"] ;  Bbblzb- 
bub  ["master  of  the  house"],  a  heathen 
deity  who  was  thus  made  a  synonym  for  the 
prince  of  evil,  a  later  form  of  Baal-zbbul 
["  lord  of  flies,"  probably  in  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  regarded  as  the  sun-god]  ;  Apol- 
lyon  and  Abaddon,  two  names  meaning  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew  respectively  "  destroyer." 

The  two  great  poetic  creations  by  Milton 
and  Goethe  of  Satan  and  Mephistopheles  have 
had  a  great  effect  upon  religious  thought,  yet 
hardly  more  so  than  the  horned  and  cloven- 
hoofed  figure  of  popular  notion.  This  latter 
figure  was  the  prescriptive  mode  of  repre- 
senting the  devil  in  the  medieval  miracle- 
plays,  and  in  consequence  has  come  to  be  a 
part  of  the  vulgar  notion  and  language.  "  To 
detect  the  cloven  foot "  is  a  phrase  which  is 
so  common  as  almost  to  lead  the  unthinking 
to  conclude  that  there  must  be  Scriptural 
authority  for  the  idea  that  the  devil  is  so 
marked. 

Meanwhile  it  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  the 
personality  of  Satan,  that  such  rejection  uwj 


and  othera  were  published  by  his  urn  after 
til  death.     Id  addition  he  wrote  a  aeries  of 


J.' Ami  in  Ckrittuuit^t  ik  Fra*ct. 

Savonarola,  Giholamo,  was  i™ 
lWnn  on  Sept.  21st,  1452.  Ho  seei 
b*ts  bean  a  quiet,  reserved  child,  but  a 


His  grand- 


>  have  ahowl 


«  of  great  intellectua 


it  had  been  a  celebrated  physie: 
It  was  decided  that  Girolamo  should  follow 
the  same  profession.  But  a  distaste  for  this, 
combined  with  a  disappointment  in  love, 
determined  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  re- 
ined life  of  a  monastery.  He  left  home 
— cratly  in  April,  147a,  and  took   monastic 

Bologna.  He  went  to  Forrara  in  I486,  and 
preached  there  several  times,  but  created  no 
stir.  He  asked  at  tint  to  be  allowed  to 
merely  the  most  humble  offices  in 
. .  but  the  superiors  very  soon 
„  1  his  intellectual  powers,  and  em- 
fimred  him  to  instruct  the  novices.  Suddenly 
at  Bologna  he  burst  out,  entrancing  all  hearts 
sad  filling  the  church  with  excited  crowds, 

?>ellbound  under  his  magnificent 
hence  he  was  sent  to  Florence, 
s    in   this    city  that   he  made  his 
is  in  history.     Lorenzo  de  Medici 
i  at  the  height  of  his   power  and 
nd  nnder    his  influence  the 
j  given   up  to   worldly   and 
fa.       Savonarola    set   about 


I  1483;  but,  accustomed 
Jammed,  subtle  discourses  of  the  Schoolmen, 
the  people  at  first  treated  with  contempt  one 
who  in  simple,  unpolished  words  urged  them 
to  repent  of  their  sins.  Savonarola  was  not 
discouraged  by  this  failure.  He  preached 
for  a  year  or  two  in  small  towns  outside  the 
valla  of  Florence.  In  1490  he  returned,  and 
ra  a  very  few  weeks  had  taken  tho  whole 
ejty  by  storm.  He  became  so  powerful,  and 
.Me  supported  by  so  many  influential  citizens, 
■mat  Lorenzo  became  uneasy,  and  Savonarola 
Iraa  privately  urged  to  be  a  little  less  bitter 
aaailisl  those  in  authority;  but  he  refused  to 
Uateai.  In  1491  be  was  made  Prior  of  the 
jf  St.  Mark's,  but  utterly  refused  to 
to  the  usage  of  paving  homage  to 
for  it.  In  1492  the  duke  was  on 
_J  death-bed,  and  although  he  had  been 
ajjtanted  absolution  by  one  of  tho  attendant 
"-         •     ■       ■  ■  ■     ■  Sud. 

>  had 
r  been  afraid  to  speak  tho  truth  to  him, 
caused  him   to  be  sent   for.      Writers 
to  the    result   of   this  interview — 
courtier,  asserting  that  Savonarola 
absolution  ;    Burlamacehi,  a  friend  of 
equally  decidedly  that  it 


was  denied.  As  the  latter  account  was  written 
at  a  time  when  Savonarola  was  in  very  bad 
favour,  and  there  wore  plenty  of  people  who 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  deny 
it  had  it  been  false,  it  appears  the  must 
probable.  During  the  rule  of  Lorenzo's 
successor,  Piero,  Florence  lost  some  of  its 
prestige;  but  it  still  bad  great  power,  and 
Savonarola  was  without  question  the  most 
influential  man  in  the  city.  The  moral  im- 
provement which  he  effected  in  Florence  waa 
most  remarkable ;  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
city  changed  for  the  better  ;  but  his  work  now 
began  to  cause  uneasiness  at  Home.  It  is 
said  that  l'opo  Alexander  VI.  offered  him  a 
Cardinal's  hat,  hoping  thereby  to  silence  him. 
Savonarola  declined  the  offer.  The  Pope  then 
ordered  him  to  appear  in  Home ;  but  he  refused 
to  obey.  In  14S7  he  was  excommunicated. 
A  ]>owerfuI  hostile  party  was  formed  against 
him  in  Florence,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  1198  handed  him  over  to  the  Inquisition, 
and  on  May  '23rd  of  the  samo  year  he  was 
publicly  burned.  As  an  author  his  fame  rests 
onhisTreaLiseontheolst  Psalm,  his  Compen- 
dium AstwufWHNM,  ami  his  Trtonfo  della  C-oa. 

Savoy  Conference,  held  at  the  Savoy, 
London,  in  16til,  between  the  Church  of 
England  Catholic  divines  and  the  Puritans. 
Their  object  waa  to  endeavour  to  settle  differ- 
ences, and  so  arrange  the  Prayer  Book  as  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  both  parties.  The  con- 
ference consisted  of  twelve  bishops,  amongst 
whom  were  Sanderson,  Pearson,  and  Sparrow ; 
and  twelve  Puritan  divines,  amongst  whom 
were  Baxter,  Calamy,  Reynolds, and  Lightloot. 
The  Presbyterian  divines  desired  the  restric- 
tion of  res[>onBes  to  the  "  Amen  ; "  tho  aboli- 
tion of  saints'  days  and  of  commemoration  of 
the  dead  ;  a  change  with  regard  to  tho  Collects, 
Epistles,  and  Gospels,  with  the  introduction 
of  extemporaneous  prayers;  and  the  optional 
use  of  the  ring  in  matrimony,  the  sign  of  the 
crofa  in  baptism,  the  surplice,  and  kneeling 
at  the  Holy  Communion.  After  sitting  from 
April  16th  to  July  5J4th,  they  could  come  to 
no  conclusion,  not  a  single  point  beinj;  yielded 
to  the  Puritans  or  by  them,  and  the  Confer- 
ence finally  reported  that  "  The  Church's  wel- 
fare, unity,  and  peace,  and  his  Majesty's  satis- 
faction, were  ends  upon  which  they  were  all 
agreed  ;  but  as  to  means  they  could  not  come 
to  any  harmony."  The  few  alterations  made 
in  tho"  Prayer  Book  immediately  afterwards  by 
a  committee  of  bishops,  such  as  tho  addition  to 
theLcssonsof  thi! Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
made  it  if  anything  still  more  objectionable  to 
the  Puritans;  and  the  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  this  attempt  at  compromise,  followed 
(is  it  was  by  tho  Act  of  Uniformity  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  the  virtual  exclusion  of  some 
'2,000  Puritnn  ministers  from  the  Church,  and 
the  loss  of  many  thousandaof  their  adherents. 

Sawtre,  William  (the  name  was  origin- 
ally  Chatrys),  the  first  of  the  Lollard  mart^tv 


and  it  is  hot  applied  to  Deists  and  to  those 
who  doubt  the  Creeds  of  the  Church  or  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures. 

Sdurffer,  .Te«n,  German  philologist  and 
antiquary  [i.  at  Strassburg  of  a  noble  family, 
1621  ;  d.  at  Upsala,  March,  1679].  He  was  a 
good  linguist  and  historian,  and  in  1643 
publishiil  lit  Vanetate  barium  apud  Yttertt. 
In  IMS,  anxious  to  get  free  from  the  civil 
van  raging  in  Alsace,  ho  went  to  Sweden, 
having  been  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  good 
reception  given  to  men  of  learning  at  the 
Court  of  Queen  Christina.  Ho  had  already 
become  known  there  by  the  works  he  had 


Upaula,  where  he  continued  to  work  with 
great  diligence  till  his  death.  Ha  was  made 
King's  Law  Professor  and  Librarian  of  the 
University,  and  published  several  books  under 
the  royal  direction.  The  greater  number 
Of  these  were  editions  of  Lilian,  Arrian, 
Phsedrus,  Justin,  and  others,  and  he  also 
wrote  Uptalia  Antiqun,  a  Hiitory  of  Lapland, 

B  nil  filling.  Friedhich  TV  ilk  elm   Josef 
1      TOW  [i.  1775,  d.  1854],  an  illustrious  German 
philosopher,  born  at  Leonberg.  near  Stuttgart, 
*    educated  at  Tubingen   and  Leipzig,  and  in 
1798  began  to  lecture  at  Jena,  then  the  head- 
'-    Quarters  of  German  speculative  activity.    Tho 
-    foot  of  his  mind  was  determined  at  this  time 
'■'   by  his   colleague,  Fiehte,  but  he  gradually 
Jiptmd  his  views  unsatisfying,  and  proceeded 
to  develop  his  own  views  of  Intuitionism. 
'    Tho    only   true    knowledge   is   that   which 
identifies  the  real  and  idisiil,  nature  and  spirit. 
Ja  Christ,  God  became  for  the  first  time  ob- 
jective, and  in  His  person  sacrificed  the  finite, 
amid  thus  opened  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
smd  eternal  world  to  man.     later  Schi-lling 
Tub ii mil  a  Professor  at  Wurzburg,  and  here 
Ui  teaching  became  more  distinctly  Christian. 
Be  declared  that  Christianity  had  three  phases 
-(d    pass   through — tho    Pelrine,    or  Catholic  ; 
-the  Patilint,  or  Protestant;    and  the  Jahan- 
miM*,  the  philosophical  Church  of  the  future — 
awnd  this  teaching  lias  been  again  and  again 
repeated  in  modem  writers. 

Bchifrjn  [from the  Greek  tehho,  "I  cleave, 

&r  rend"]. — Tho  word  is  generally  held  to 

jjsmntn  the  act  of  separating  from  the  Church, 

aaEfsa  bo    dividing    the    body    which    Christ 

^a*>?ed    might    be    one.     The   Church  was 

Jstiginallv  one,   and   is    so   described    in   the 

•faw  Testament.      [See   1  Cor.  i.  9,  10;   lii. 

f6;   Eph.  iv.  1-6;   Horn.  xvi.  17,  18.]     The 

^Bsnrch  of  Corinth   is  described   as   tending 

^»w»i-dii  parties  and  divisions,   and  for  this 

0*.    Paul    rebukes   it    sharply.       From   time 

00    time  some   great    schism   has   rent   the 

^Tafcuroh.   such    as    the    No  vat  inn    and    the 

JJonatijt,    where  the    seceders    separated   on 

jjeationa  of  discipline  ;  and  a  quarrel  between 

««L.-30- 


two  rival  Popes  divided  tho  Western  Church 
for  many  years.  [Papal  Schism.]  The 
Roman  Church  brings  it  us  a  cliarge  against 
theltcfonnedChurchoH  that  they  are  in  schism; 
to  which  these  reply  that  the  departure  of 
that  Church  from  Apostolic  doctrine  is  so 
marked  and  patent  that  no  choice  is  left  to 
the  lovers  of  truth  but  to  hold  it  fast,  and  to 
leave  the  responsibility  to  the  Church  which 
usurps  authority  at  the  expense  of  truth. 
Except    on    such    grounds    all  division    and 

whether  necessary  or  not,  is  a  loss  of  power, 
and  therefore  an  evil.  Many  Nonconform; ats 
make  virtually  the  same  reply  to  those  in  the 
Anir'.icin  Church  who  bring  a  similar  charge 
against  them,  holding  as  they  do  that  Episcopal 
methods  are  a  very  wide  departure  from  pri- 
mitive and  original  Christianity,  and  that  the 
Church  bocame  thus  corrupted  at  a  very  early 
ago,  oven  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Fathers. 
Others,  again,  take  a  totally  different  view  of 
schism  itself,  insisting  that  the  primitive  use  of 
the  word  describes  party  spirit  or  disunion  ik 
the  body,  and  that  actual  separation  and  form- 
ation into  a  distinct  body  is  not  schism  ;  this 
view  was  maintained  by  Dr.  CampbclL  And 
othors  again  have  maintained  that  while  di- 
verse opinion  is  likely  to  lead  to  separate 
bodies  in  practice,  thrae  is  and  can  be  no 
schism  whilst  common  Christianity  is  willingly 
acknowledged,  and  common  Christian  action 
undertaken  on  all  possible  various  occasions; 
but  that  schism  does  exist  on  the  part  of  any 
who  refuse  such  acknowledgment  or  common 
action  to  others  who  are  willing  to  give  it  on 
lbi-ir  part.  There  are  various  modifications 
of  different  views  concerning  this  vexed  ques- 
,   tion,  but  the  above  are  the  chief. 

Bchleiejrm  Etcher,  Fhiedrich  Ebnst 
'  Dams'.  [4.  17118,  d.  1834],  a  groat  German 
theologian,  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran 
minister  at  Breslau,  und  was  educated  first  by 
his  father,  then  in  a  Moravian  school.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  elementary  teaching  he 
received  he  was  a  pious  child  and  deeply 
reverential  in  spirit ;  but.  nevertheless,  scep- 
ticism took  such  possession  of  him  that  he 
declares  that  he  doubted  the  historical  truth 
of  any  of  the  nncicnt  Scriptures.  But  ha 
had  no  desire  to  doubt,  and  ho  eagerly  road 
the  philosophical  writings  of  his  countrymen, 
especially  Kant  and  Spinoza,  in  the  hopes  of 
having  his  doubts  removed,  and  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year  whs  ordained  to  the  ministry.  In 
1793  ho  published  bis  Ditourtt*  on  Rrtigion— 
a  deeply  earnest  work  intended  to  conciliate 
unbelievers,  and  to  convince  them  that  faith 
in  an  unseen  world  was  compatible  not  only 
with  reason  but  with  the  deepest  human 
instincts.  Neander  declared  that  to  this 
work  he  owed  his  spiritual  life.  Meanwhile, 
Schlaermachcr  threw  himself   heartily  i   ' 


ltd    r 


my,  t.g.,  I 


X  Ger- 
it  the  insolence  of  Naoolaan, 


lie  was  appointed  Court  Preacher  in  1802, 
and  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University 
of  Halle  in  1804.  In  1810  tho  University  of 
Berlin  was  founded.  Schloiermacher  was 
one  of  its  active  promoters,  and  was  the  first 
to  occupy  the  Theological  Chair.  His  trans- 
lation of  Plato  [1804-10]  placed  him  among 
the  moat  famous  Greek  scholars  of  his  time, 
and  though  English  scholars  regard  its 
criticisms  as  too  subjective,  the  book  holds 
a  very  high  position.  Meanwhile  hu  was  in- 
defatigable as  a  preacher,  and  his  sermons, 
published  in  seven  volumes,  are  masterpieces 
of  earnest  and  penetrating  power.  He  was 
certainly  not  what  his  countrymen  would 
regard  as  an  orthodox  divine,  for  bo  had 
declared  dogma  to  be  an  incrustation  on  the 
essential  divinity  of  Christianity ;  but  he  was 
earnest,  devout,  reverent,  of  massive  under- 
standing and  surpassing  eloquence.  Being 
seized  with  a  fatal  illness  he  called  his  friends 
and  disciples  together,  and  solemnly  professed 
his  faith  in  Christ  as  tho  Saviour  and  in  the 
propitiation  made  by  His  death.  He  then 
himself  celehrated  and  distributed  the  Holy 
Communion.  His  works  are  many  and 
voluminous;  the  most  important  is  his  Chris- 
tina Dogmatics,  a  masterpiece  of  theology. 
He  regarded  Christ  as  not  only  perfect  and 
sinless,  but  as  having  the  fulness  of  Divinity 
dwelling  within  Hint,  and  as  dwelling  in 
succession  in  tho  hearts  of  the  faithful.  His 
Estay  on  St.  LukJt  Gotprt,  a  eharact eristic 
specimen  of  his  free  historical  criticism,  was 
translated  and  published  by  tho  late  Bishop 
Thirlwall,  who  pronounced  it  "a  specimen  of 
oiogotical  criticism  which  has  seldom  been 
equalled,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
admiration  even  sf  those  who  do  not  admit  all 
its  conclusions.''  His  conception  of  divinity  was 
pantheistic,  but  his  heart  went  deeper  than 
his  intellectual  conceptions,  lie  was  a  man  of 
prayer,  and  a  believer  even  where  he  found 
tho  historical  evidence  unsatisfying.  His 
speculations  are  mostly  left  behind  in  tho 
prioress  of  thought,  but  his  earnest  piety, 
and  the  real  soundness  of  his  inner  theology, 
his  personal  faith  in  God  and  in  Christ,  have 
endeared  bun  hi  the  bi^rfc  of  his  countrymen. 
They  read  his  sermons,  and  love  them,  and 
reverence  his  memory.  Amonj  his  disciples 
are  the  great  names  of  Neander,  Ullmann, 
Olshauscn,  Liicke,  and  Block. 

Schmalkald,  Lxaoue  of,  for  the  defence 
of  Protestantism,  was  formed  Feb.  27lh, 
I.")31,  under  tho  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
Ijindttrave  of  Hesse,  anil  was  joined  by  four- 
teen Uerman  princes  and  twenty-one  imperial 
cities,  comprising  nearly  all  the  principal 
cities  of  North  Germany,  and  others  in  the 
centre  and  south.  The  pence  of  Niirnl>org 
[1532]  followed  immediately  on  tho  formation 
of  tho  League,  and  this  success  was  followed 
up  by  the  raising  of  a  large  standing  army 
and    the   drawing    up    of   the    Articles    of   | 


Schmalkald  in  1537.  These  were  drawn  up  br 
Luther  as  a  protest  against  the  authority  el 
the  Pope,  and  went  signed  by  all  the  mmbtn 
of  tho  League.  They  were  priniipalir  as- 
signed to  show  how  far  the  Lutherans  *tn 
disposed  to  go  in  order  to  avoid  a  final  rap- 
ture, and  in  what  sense  tbev  were  willing  to 
adopt  tho  doctrine  of  Christ's  present*  in 
the  Eucharist.  In  a  few  years'  time  jeaieasirt 
began  to  arise  among  the  various  prints.  In. 
strength  of  the  League  ga  v«  way.  and  its  irmT 
was  routed  at  Miihlberg,  in  April,  1517. 

Scholavstici.  —  Ecclesiastics  conae-ttd 
with  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  chipu-r.  oi 
whom  the  duty  devolved  of  superuiu-adinr 
the  management  of  its  schools.  Thedtwbs- 
tici,  called  also  eapi*cAoIi,  cepita  KktJarn,  urf 
rndgistri  schoiaruiHj  appear  to  have  origmiU-1 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  often  laofa! 
personally  in  the  schools,  in  addition  to  ta-ii 
work  of  superintending  other  teachers.  At 
tho  Council  of  Trent  it  was  decreed  tint  the 
icAeliuteria  should  be  held  only  by  ■  dorM, 
master,  or  licentiate  in  theology  or  ia>n 
law,  and  that  otherwise  the  appointmrai 
should  not  hold  good. 

Schoolmen. — The  famous  teachers  ■ 
called  were  the  revivers  in  the  Wes&ja 
Church  of  Theology  as  a  science.  In  tat 
Greek  Church  it  had  become  a  tradition,  to 
in  the  West  the  Schoolmen  set  theniselva  !Bf 
task  of  reducing  the  traditional  dogmas  of  tbr 
Church  to  a  complete  system.  This  prtacifb. 
to  use  the  words  of  Ualhun.  was  "on  alliiin 
between  faith  and  rearon,  an  endeavour  tu  tr- 
rangc  the  orthodox  system  of  the  Chorea.  j»1 
asauthority  bad  made  it  [all  throughtMei*- 
tence  of  this  movement  we  find  them  tnraiw 
to  the  laws  of  government,  etc.,  laid  dowatf 
tho  various  Church  Council.*,  and  net  W  tht 
Bible],  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Arututrf- 
ian  dialectics."  The  natural  result  tJ  tbt 
constant  study  of  the  works  of  Arist-*>  ™ 
the  foundation  of  a  new  school  of  phil.wj if 
and  we  find  the  logical  system  of  toe  fswo 
Creek  philosopher  and  theology  tir-at-J  ** 
by  side  in  the  works  of  die  S.fcpuhS'* 
At  first  they  contented  themselves  with  la?, 
arguments  on  natural  and  revesW  re- 
gion, removing  by  derm  reasoning  illlW  ■ 
they  considered  liable  to  objection,  tnfr  i 
ing  the   whole  thing  from  a  purer*  &&■ 


and  mode  of  philosophising;  but  htieat  >*? 
long  different  parties  were  formed.  £*■ 
leading  man  had  his  own  followers,  »«'■'  *" 
ported  him  and  his  theories  and  refaxd  * 
see  reason  in  the  argument  of  i»j  nisi 
These  at  last  settled  down  into  l»  ** 
sects,  the  Realists  and  the  Ssiiiii* 
[Realists;  Kohemujts.] 
The  first  period  of  the  Scholastic  psu* 

fhv  reaches  from  Anselm  to  Alrttudsr  *■■ 
1073-1200].    Th*  principal  figun*  »  ■ 
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period  are  Abolard  (Rationalistic) ;  Anselm 
and  Peter  the  Lombard  (Realistic) ;  St.  Bern- 
ard and  Walter  of  St.  Victor  (Mystical ;  "  ret 
divinas  non  dixpulatio  competendit,  scd  sancli- 
tm*'9).  Each  great  theologian  dogmatised 
from  his  own  standpoint  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity,  on  Sin,  the  Work  of  Christ, 
on  the  Priesthood  and  the  Sacramento.  Thus, 
while  Anselm  in  his  Cur  Detu  Homo  f  made 
the  first  scientific  attempt  to  construct  the 
doctrine  of  Redemption  on  the  basis  of  law, 
holding  that  by  sin  the  honour  due  to  God 
is  withheld  and  punishment  is  deserved,  and 
that  this  punishment  can  only  be  remitted  by 
tatitfaction^  Abelard  denied  any  necesMary 
connection  between  the  death  of  Christ  and 
forgiveness. 

Scholasticism  was  at  its  best,  and  exercised 
the  most  influence,  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, which  may  be  called  the  second  stage 
of  its  existence.    Tho  cause  may,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  traced  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Mendicant  Friars.     A  great  many  men  joined 
this  order,  and  the  result  was  an  increased 
number  of  students  of  theological  philosophy. 
The  two  most  famous  of  all  the  Schoolmen 
lived  at  this  time,  Thomas  Aquinas  [q.v.] 
and   a    Dominican,  Duns  Scotus   [q.v.],   a 
Franciscan,  each  tho  founder  of  a  rival  sect, 
named    respectively    Thomisth    [q-v.]    and 
Scotistb    [q.v.].     These    and  tho  Nominal- 
ists— the  sect    started    by    Roscelin    [q.v.] 
in    the   twelfth,    and    revived    by  William 
of    Ockham    [q.v.]   in  the   thirteenth — were 
fierce  and  bitter  rivals  for  nearly  two  hund- 
red  years,  and    the    books   written    on   all 
aides   advocating  their   views  are  innumer- 
able.    The  leading  idea  still  in  their  teach- 
ing was  that  of  theology  treated  as  a  science 
pure  and  simple.     The  decline  of  this  theo- 
logy began  in  the  fourteenth  century,  soon 
after  the    appearance    of   Wyclif    with  his 
new  doctrines.      He  and  his  followers  tried 
to  teach  a  more  spiritual   Christianity,  and 
put  the  main  facts   of  religion   before  the 
people  in  a  more  mystical,  as  opposed  to  the 
argumentative    way.     From    this    time    tho 
Schoolmen  steadily  declined,  but  for  different 
reasons    their    decline    was    very    slow.     It 
might  be  thought  that  the  new  and  enlightened 
ideas  started  by  the  revival  of  learning  would 
have  exploded  the  long  and  laborious  theories 
of  the  old  Schoolmen  in  a  very  short  spaco  of 
time ;  but  habit,  and  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  chief  universities  at  first  adhered  to  the 
old  lines  of  thought,  made  their  defeat  and  ex- 
tinction very  slow.     The  task  of  stilting  fairly 
tho   good  or  bad  influence  exercised  by  the 
Schoolmen  is  a  difficult  one.   On  the  one  hand, 
a,  clear,  subtle  style  of  argument  was  studied 
9Mjad  brought  to  a  fair  state  of  perfection :  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  minute  attention  to 
tho  smallest  detail,  the  raising  of  objections 
^or  the  sake  of  answering  (as  it  almost  ap- 
£>earfl),  make  their  books  frivolous  and  tedious. 
-Another  influence  they  had,  which  produced 


far  worse  consequences,  was  that  of  discouraging 
by  their  methods  the  expansion  of  the  mind. 
They  were  content  to  argue  and  discuss  the 
rules  of  philosophy  laid  down  by  Aristotle  or 
the  old  Christian  Fathers,  but  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  was  neglected,  and  they  looked 
with  horror  on  any  one  making  experiments, 
or  seeking  after  fresh  sources  of  truth.  It 
was  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth 
century  which  showed  to  the  Church  and  the 
world  "  a  more  excellent  way." 

Schnltens,  Albert,  a  famous  Hebrew 
grammarian  and  Orientalist  [6.  at  Groningen, 
1686;  d.  at  Leyden,  1750].  He  studied  at 
Leyden  and  Utrecht,  made  himself  master  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldeo,  Syriac, 
and  Rabbinic,  and  obtained  a  post  as  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  at  Franekcr.  Ho  had 
previously  been  made  Doctor  of  Theology  and 
minister  of  Wassenaer  in  1711,  but  had  re- 
signed the  latter  for  his  professorship.  From 
1729  until  his  death  he  was  at  the  theological 
seminary  at  Leyden.  His  chief  works  relate 
to  tho  study  of  Hebrew,  and  he  was  the  first 
to  show  that  Hebrew  is  only  a  branch  of  the 
Semitic  languages,  and  consequently  could 
not  be  tho  original  language  given  by  God  to 
man,  as  was  commonly  believed.  He  also 
held  that  the  study  of  Arabic  is  necessary  to 
a  correct  understanding  of  Hebrew.  He 
wrote  some  books  on  the  Old  Testament,  and 
various  addresses  and  criticisms. 

Schwartz,  Christian  Fkikdrich,  an 
eminent  missionary  [b.  at  Sonnenburg,  in 
the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg,  1726;  d.  at 
Tanjore,  1798].  Ho  studied  at  Halle,  where 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  Michaolis  on 
theology,  and  assisted  Schultz  in  editing  the 
Tamil  Bible  which  the  latter  had  trans- 
lated. Schwartz  was  thus  induced  to  bccoine 
a  missionary,  and  was  sent  by  the  Danish 
Missionary  Society  in  Copenhagen  to  Tran- 
quebar  in  1750.  He  had  previously  obtained 
tho  patronage  of  tho  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  was  removed  by 
this  society  to  Tanjore  in  1779.  Ho  was  cm- 
ployed  by  the  Government  of  Madras  to 
undertake  an  embassy  to  Hyder  Ali,  which 
was  successful,  and  the  terms  of  ]>eace  were 
settled.  It  did  not,  however,  last  long,  and 
between  1781  and  1783,  while  Tanjore  was 
besieged  by  Hyder,  the  sufferings  of  the  in- 
habitants from  famine  wero  terrible ;  but  by 
the  intervention  of  Schwartz  with  the  culti- 
vators, promising  to  pay  them  not  only  for 
provisions  supplied,  but  for  any  bullock 
stolen  by  the  enemy,  food  wan  at  length  pro- 
cured and  the  town  saved.  In  1785  he 
founded  schools  at  T;inj«>re  for  teaching  the 
natives  the  English  language.  He  was  one  of 
tho  most  successful  English  missionaries  in 
India,  and  did  much  to  establish  confidence 
among  the  natives  towards  tho  English.  His 
name  is  revered  not  only  by  Christian  con- 
verts, but  by  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos. 
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endeavoured  to  bring  about  conformity  with 
the  Roman  standard*  The  chief  points  in  which 
she  effected  a  change  were,  the  time  of  keep- 
ing Lent,  the  observance  of  Sunday,  and  the 
manner  of  receiving  the  Communion.  She 
died  in  1093,  and  for  a  few  years  there  was  a 
reaction  against  the  changes  she  had  made. 
Her  three  sons  reigned  in  succession,  Edgar, 
Alexander  I.,  and  David.  During  the  reign 
of  Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  successors,  a 
circumstance  took  place  which  greatly  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  Scottish  Church — namely, 
the  immigration  into  the  south  and  east  of 
Scotland  of  settlers  whom  the  oppression  of 
William  the  Conqueror  had  driven  out  of 
England.  These  settlers  received  grants  of 
land,  intermarried  with  the  Scottish  nobility, 
and  introduced  English  customs.  Parishes 
were  formed,  two  new  dioceses  were  created  by 
Alexander  I.,  and,  as  in  England,  the  Church 
became  more  Papal.  David,  who  reigned  from 
1 1 24  to  1 153,  did  much  for  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  Scotland.  In  his  time  the  Augustinian  and 
Cistercian  Orders  were  introduced,  and  fifteen 
religious  houses  were  founded,  among  them, 
Melrose,  Holy  rood,  and  Dry  burgh.  He 
created  bishoprics  at  Glasgow,  Brechin,  Dun- 
keld,  Dumblane,  Ross,  Caithness,  and  Aber- 
deen. Lismore  or  Argyll,  created  in  1222, 
was  the  only  one  formed  after  his  death. 
From  1153  to  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  Church  of  Rome  re- 
mained in  possession  of  Scotland.  The 
Scottish  Church  differed  from  the  English  in 
having  no  archbishop,  though  the  kings  of 
Scotland  had  from  time  to  time  pressed  the 
Pope  to  make  St.  Andrews  an  archbishopric. 
The  latter  preferred  to  keep  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Church  in  his  own  hands,  and 
sent  a  papal  legate  as  his  representative  to 
attend  the  Diocesan  Councils,  much  to  the 
dislike  of  the  Scottish  bishops.  In  1225  Pope 
Ffonorius  III.  authorised  the  holding  of  these 
Councils  without  the  Legate,  and  in  1472 
St-  Andrews  (held  at  that  time  by  Bishop 
Patrick  Graham)  was  at  length  erected  into 
in  archbishopric ;  but  this  having  been  done 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  King  or  the 
>ther  bishops,  the  new  Archbishop  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life  as  a  prisoner  in  Lochleven. 
His  successor,  Schevez,  was  made  Primate  in 
1487,  and  in  1492  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  was 
il»o  promoted  to  be  an  Archbishop,  where- 
upon a  strife  began  between  the  two  dignita- 
nea,  and  never  ceased  till  the  Reformation. 
[n  course  of  time  most  of  the  wealth  of  Scot- 
land came  into  the  possession  of  the  Church, 
ind  for  this  reason  the  monasteries  relaxed  in 
discipline  and  lost  the  esteem  of  the  people. 
The  Mendicant  Orders  were  instituted  to 
remedy  this  evil,  and  soon  became  popular ; 
but  their  popularity  only  tended  in  time  to 
produce  the  same  effect  as  with  the  monas- 
teries, for  they  became  proud  and  overbear- 
ing: towards  the  other  clergy,  disunited  and 
quarrelsome  among  themselves,  and  finally 


objects  of  scorn  and  ridicule  on  account  of 
the  immorality  of  their  lives.  The  spark  of 
religion  which  the  rise  of  the  Mendicants 
had  kindled,  declined  with  them,  and  from 
that  time  the  Church  of  Scotland  sank  lower 
than  ever.  Bishops  and  clergy  were  appointed 
not  on  account  of  their  piety  or  learning,  but 
to  gain  some  private  ends  of  the  Sovereign,  in 
many  cases  for  the  sake  of  the  wealth  which 
rich  clergy  brought  to  the  Crown  in  exchange. 
The  state  of  the  Church  grew  worse  as  time 
went  on ;  preaching  was  almost  entirely  dis- 
continued except  by  the  friars ;  and  the  only 
bright  spots  in  this  dark  period  were  the  lives 
of  a  few  good  men  who,  from  time  to  time, 
did  their  utmost  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the 
peoplo  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  No  per- 
manent effect  was  felt  till  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  some  of  Wyclitf e's 
disciples  made  their  way  across  the  border, 
and  began  preaching  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
some  of  them  travelling  as  far  north  as  Perth. 
They  denounced  boldly  the  corrupt  customs 
which  prevailed  in  the  Scottish  Church,  the 
Roman  errors  which  had  crept  in  at  the 
same  time  that  all  the  life  of  religion  seemed 
to  have  died  out.  They  aimed  at  reforming 
the  lives  and  conduct  of  the  clergy ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  hatred  which  was  everywhere 
felt  towards  them,  they  succeeded  in  at  least 
preparing  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the 
Reformation  which  was  to  follow. 

3.  The  Reformation. — It  is  not  certain 
whether  Patrick  Hamilton  [q.v.],  who  came 
to  Scotland  in  1523  from  Paris,  was  the  first 
to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  in 
Scotland.  He  was  certainly  one  to  whom 
Scotland  owes  much  for  his  courage  in 
preaching  the  Reformed  religion.  After  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Beaton,  who  had  con- 
demned Hamilton,  the  persecution  of  the  Re- 
formers was  entrusted  to  his  nephew,  David 
Beaton,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  who  had  been 
educated  in  France,  and  was  a  staunch 
Roman  Catholic.  He  extended  his  imitation 
of  French  customs  even  to  the  manner  of 
dealing  with  heretics,  and  induced  the  King 
to  take  part  with  him  in  stamping  out  the  Re- 
formed religion.  For  some  years  a  continual 
inquisition  went  on  ;  numbers  were  tortured 
and  put  to  death,  and  many  more  were  im- 
prisoned or  forfeited  their  possessions. 

The  name  of  George  Wishaiit  [q.v.]  stands 
out,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  one  of  the  most  learned  Reformers  that 
Scotland  had  yet  seen;  he  was  seized  and 
burnt  to  death  in  1545.  His  place  was  filled 
immediately  by  one  who  had  lntherto  been 
simply  one  of  his  disciples,  but  who  was 
destined  to  become  far  more  famous  than  his 
master  —  John  Knox  [q.v.].  During  the 
Regency  of  Mary  of  Guise  for  her  daughter, 
a  constant  struggle  was  going  on  between  the 
two  religions,  and  led  eventually  to  a  civil  war, 
which  ended  in  a  victory  for  tho  Protestants 
in  1560,  just  after  the  Regent's  death.    The 
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1,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  plan- 
me  reforms  in  Chureh  matters.  He 
)ine  changes  in  the  revenues;  formed 
rgh  into  a  bishopric,  with  the  Col- 
Church  of  St.  Giles  as  its  cathedral ; 
ar  more  important  matter,  he  ordered 
reduction  of  a  Liturgy,  to  be  modelled 

of  the  English  Church.  This  Ser- 
>k  was  the  work  of  Archbishop  Laud  ; 
completed  in  1637,  and  on  July  23rd 
be  used  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Giles's ; 

Dean  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  be- 
ie  first  few  words  before  an  uproar  was 
which  obliged  him  and  the  Bishop  of 
rgh,  who  was  present  with  the  Arch- 
of  St.  Andrews,  to  escape  for  their 

The  innovation  resulted  in  the 
on  of  a  National  Covenant,  signed  in 
•oy friars  Churchyard  at  Edinburgh, 
1638,  the  members  of  which  bound 
Ives  to  defend  their  Church  from  the 
hments  of  Popery.  In  November,  the 
ll  Assembly  met ;  the  Five  Articles,  the 
r  Canons,  and  the  new  Prayer  Book  were 
ned,  the  bishops  were  tried  and  deposed 
heir  bishoprics,  and  Presbyterianism 
ce  more  restored  in  its  original  form, 
"oceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly 
lot  but  have  serious  consequences ;  a 
i  was  presented  to  the  King,  but  he 

to  tike  any  notice  of  it,  and  the  Scotch 
cas  speedily  prepared  for  war.  Peace 
de  before  actual  hostilities  had  begun, 

King  began  to  realise  how  much  in 

his  opponents  were.     He  undertook 

a  General  Assembly  to  settle  the  dis- 
hes, and  it  met  the  following  year :  its 
insisted  in  doing  again  what  had  been 
y  its  predecessor,  and  the  Assemblies 
had  established  Episcopacy  were  de- 
x>  have  been  illegal, 
is  soon  known  that  Charles  was  again 
;  his  army  ready  for  an  invasion,  and 
>tch  resolved  to  be  beforehand  with 
In  August,  1640,  an  army,  headed  by 
rquis  of  Montroso,  marched  southward 
•k  possession  of  Newcastle.  Frightened 
decisive  measure,  the  King  hastened  to 
>ncessions,  and  gave  up  all  the  points  on 
je  had  before  insisted  most  strongly. 
>lemn  League  and  Covenant. — With  the 
l  rebellion  came  new  hopes  to  the 
terians,  who  trusted  that  Presbytery 
now  extend  over  the  whole  kingdom, 

anticipation  of   such  an   event  they 

to  bind  themselves,  with  their  Eng- 
fthren,  by  a  religious  covenant,  to  pro- 
j  rights  of  their  Church.     The  Solemn 

and  Covenant  was  drawn  up  towards 
>se  of  1643,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
,  and  the  oaths  were  taken  by  the 
i  Parliament.  [Covenant  ;  Cameron- 
The  Scotch  army  immediately 
d  again  into  England  to  unite  their 
o  those  of  the  English  Parliament. 
>45  tho  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship 


of  God  was  accepted  by  the  Assembly,  and  in 
1647  they  also  accepted  the  Westminster  Con- 
fission  of  Faith,  taking  exception  only  to  ono 
or  two  points.  On  the  execution  of  Charles 
I.,  the  Scots  proclaimed  Charles  II.  king,  and 
induced  him  to  sign  the  Covenant,  for  they 
were  resolute  in  refusing  to  acknowledge 
Oliver  Cromwell.  On  the  Restoration,  King 
Charles,  who  hated  the  Covenant,  dismissed 
the  Assembly,  and  took  the  government  of  the 
Church  under  his  own  control.  He  again  in- 
troduced Episcopacy,  and  now  began  a  terrible 
time  of  persecution  to  the  Covenanters.  The 
leader  in  this  raid  against  Presbyterianism 
was  Archbishop  Sharp.  [Sharp,  James.]  In 
1670  was  passed  the  Conventicle  Act,  forbid- 
ding the  meetings  of  the  Covenanters  and  en- 
forcing compulsory  attendance  at  church,  and 
tho  next  few  years  exhibit  fierce  persecution, 
and  a  constant  struggle  between  the  two 
parties. 

7.  Presbyterian  Church  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament.— The  fall  of  James  II.  in  1688 
brought  down  the  Episcopal  Church  also. 
Scotland  had  for  many  years  been  becoming 
more  Puritanical  in  its  tendencies,  and  was 
now  most  rigorous  in  the  stress  laid  upon  the 
duty  of  prayer  and  fasting,  and  the  sins  of 
frivolity  and  dissipation.  Episcopacy  was 
at  an  end  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
though  it  was  not  definitely  abolished  till 
1689,  when  tho  Convention  of  the  Estates  met 
and  denounced  it,  and  in  1690  an  Act  of  the 
Parliament  of  William  and  Mary  confirmed 
the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
ordered  the  use  of  tho  Catechism  and  Direc- 
tory for  Public  Worship.  The  patronage  of 
the  Church  was  conferred  on  the  Elders  and 
Town  Councils  in  the  boroughs,  and  on  the 
landowners  in  the  country. 

The  General  Assembly,  which  mot  in  1690, 
appointed  two  commissions  to  visit  the  clergy 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  enforce 
discipline.  In  the  north  the  arrangement  was 
a  failure,  for  the  commissioners  were  in- 
capable of  acting  with  the  moderation  which 
the  Assembly  wished,  and  numbers  of  the 
clergy  were  turned  out  of  their  livings,  while 
the  people  refused  to  allow  the  Presbytery  to 
appoint  successors.  In  many  places  Episco- 
palians wore  put  in  the  vacant  livings  by  the 
parishioners,  and  in  these  parishes  the  Pres- 
byteries lost  all  control,  if  indeed  they  were 
not  left  destitute  of  members.  King  William 
became  dissatisfied  as  the  confusion  increased, 
delayed  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  and 
finally  refused  to  admit  any  member  who 
would  not  take  the  "  Oath  of  Assurance  "  that 
ho  was  King  de  facto  and  dejure.  Lord  Car- 
stares,  the  King's  confidential  adviser,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  countermand  the  order, 
and  his  consent  restored  in  a  great  measure 
the  confidence  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  who  had 
begun  to  regard  him  with  distrust.  Liberty 
was  granted  to  the  Episcopalians  to  remain  in 
possession  of  their  benefices,  though  they  were 
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the  right  of  the  people  to  a  share  in  Church 
government,  and  the  Veto  Act  was  passed 
in  1834,  to  enable  the  laity  to  reject  the 
nomination  of  any  minister  appointed  by  the 
patron,  provided  that  the  veto  was  agreed 
to  by  the  majority  of  the  congregation.  The 
ministers  were  forced  into  accepting  the  decree 
against  their  will,  and  later  many  of  them 
bad  to  give  way  to  another  change — namely, 
the  admission  of  the  ministers  of  unendowed 
chapels  into  the  General  Assembly.  An  open- 
ing once  made,  fresh  innovations  followed,  and 
in  1839  members  of  the  Associate  Synod  of 
Seceders  were  admitted.  Many  ministers 
appealed  against  vetos  brought  against  them, 
and  trials  to  decide  on  the  judgment  of  the 
Presbyteries  were  brought  before  the  Assembly. 
The  Court  of  Session  hastened  to  attempt  to 
repair  the  evils  by  impolitic  measures,  till  the 
confusion  reached  its  height,  and  the  Non- 
Intrusion  party  called  loudly  for  separation 
from  the  Scottish  Church.  The  separation 
came  in  1843,  and  caused  much  surprise  to 
many  who  did  not  understand  the  spirit  of 
the  Scottish  people,  and  believed  that  only  a 
few  of  the  most  violent  Non-Intrusionists 
would  go  so  far  as  to  cut  themselves  off  from 
communion  with  the  Church.  In  the  midst 
of  the  general  confusion  which  prevailed  about 

1842,  the  Moderates  were  unfortunate  in 
having  no  one  capable  of  taking  the  lead,  or 
deciding  on  what  course  it  would  be  well  to 
adopt,  while  on  the  other  side  were  Chalmers 
and  Dr.  Candlish,  who  was  in  reality  the  leader 
of  the  party.  In  November,  1842,  the  General 
Assembly  met,  and  after  ten  days'  discussion 
they  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  one  another, 
and  to  unite  themselves  into  a  separate  body. 
The  Free  Church  was  formed  on  May  18th, 

1843,  when  of  the  1,200  ministers  who  had 
hitherto  belonged  to  the  Established  Church, 
451  seceded.  After  the  first  shock  which 
the  parent  Church  felt  from  the  Secession,  its 
work  went  on  with  no  loss  earnestness  and 
success  than  before ;  and  it  proceeded  to  redress 
one  by  one  the  grievances  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  its  troubles.  The  work  of  the  Main- 
tainors was  hard,  for  the  Seceders  put  in  their 
way  all  the  difficulties  they  could  devise,  and 

Sublic  feeling  was  all  against  them.  But  the 
Ihurch  overcame  the  opposition,  and  the  work 
of  Church  extension  prospered,  mainly  under 
the  guidance  of  Professor  James  Robertson, 
who  set  on  foot  the  endowment  scheme, 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  Church's  work 
in  the  chapels  already  built.  Mission  work 
also  made  great  advances  in  tho  years  which 
followed  the  Secession,  and  in  this  also 
Dr.  Robertson  and  Dr.  Norman  Macleod 
were  the  moving  spirits.  The  grievance 
of  patronage  was  again  considered,  and  tho 
Scotch  Benefices  Act  was  brought  in;  but, 
though  hailed  with  delight  by  the  people, 
it  was  rejected  by  the  Parliament,  as  giving 
too  much  power  to  the  Church.  Many  efforts 
were  made  to  bring  the  question  fairly  before 


the  Assembly,  and  finally  in  1868  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  was  instituted,  whose  report  to 
the  Assembly  resulted  in  a  victor}'  to  the  sup- 
porters of  Anti-Patronage.  The  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  has  1,283  parishes,  and 
1,479  ministers. 

Scotland,  Episcopal  Church  of. — As 
our  previous  article  will  have  partly  shown, 
the  National  Church  of  Scotland  had  been 
made,  at  least  nominally,  Episcopalian  upon 
the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of 
England,  Presbyterianism  regaining  the  as- 
cendancy on  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  and 
Episcopacy  being  once  more  restored  at  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.  Thus  it  remained 
until  the  accession  of  William  III.  in  1688. 
Presbyterianism  was  then  finally  established, 
not  so  much  as  the  Church  of  the  majority,  as 
because  the  Episcopal  Bishops  refused  to  take 
the  oath — were,  in  other  words,  Nonjurors. 
No  doubt  the  same  course  would  have  been 
taken  in  England  if  the  Church  had  not 
yielded  to  circumstances,  and  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  The  Rebellion  of  '45  was  dis- 
astrous to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland. 
The  Bishops  were,  almost  without  exception, 
Jacobites,  and  the  Government  treated  them 
most  rigorously  as  political  offenders  and  rebels. 
In  1 746  an  Act  was  passed  forbidding  the  Epis- 
copalian form  of  worship,  except  in  the  presence 
of  the  clergyman's  family,  and  that  only  twice 
a  year.  The  punishment  for  the  first  offence 
was  imprisonment  for  six  months;  for  the 
second,  transportation  for  life.  The  grand- 
father of  the  late  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  the 
author  of  "  Tullochgorum,"  which  Burns  pro- 
nounced the  noblest  of  all  Scotch  songs,  was 
imprisoned  for  six  months  in  1753,  for  the 
crime  of  reading  the  Liturgy  to  more  than  four 
persons  beyond  his  own  family.  Many  clergy  did 
duty  no  less  than  sixteen  times  on  a  Sunday  in 
order  to  keep  within  the  law.  The  Episcopal 
Church  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
but  a  few  faithful  men  were  left,  who  worked 
hard  to  prevent  her  entire  extinction.  It  was 
not  until  1792  that  these  penal  laws  were 
rescinded.  Meanwhile  a  serious  difficulty  had 
been  created  among  the  Episcopalians,  which 
even  yet  has  hardly  died  out.  There  were 
some  who  preferred  the  Liturgy  to  the 
Presbyterian  services,  but  had  no  taste  for 
civil  disabilities,  and  these  professed  Episco- 
palian views,  but  without  placing  themselves 
under  the  Scottish  bishops.  These  places  of 
worship  were  designated  "qualified  chapels." 
Hence  there  was  introduced  a  cause  of 
variance  at  once.  After  the  penal  laws 
were  abolished  it  was  hoped  that  reunion 
between  these  might  have  been  effected, 
and  in  1804  a  Convocation  of  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Clergy  met  at  Laurencekirk,  and 
subscribed  to  the  English  Articles  and  Lit- 
urgy as  a  basis.  But  a  cause  of  difference 
remained.  The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
had  -adopted,  with  the  English  Nonjurors,  a 
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ood  and  orphanage  and  hospital,  if  not 
ited  by  him,  at  least  owed  much  of  their 
i  to  his  energy  and  care.  Ho  was 
:n  of  the  House  of  Mercy  till  his  death, 
is  for  his  writings  that  his  name  will  be 
remembered.     In   1846  he  published 

0  the  Altar y  which  has  passed  through 
ous  editions,  and  been  translated  into 
stani.  Another  devotional  work  of  his 
ds  to  Take  With  Vs.  In  1841  his  re- 
ace  to  the  theology  of  Rome  caused  him 
lish  Letters  to  a  ikceder  from  the  Church 
iland.  In  1855  England  and  Home  and 
mmunion  of  the  Laity  both  attracted  con- 
)le  notice.  But  Mr.  Scudamore's  prin- 
terary  work  was  the  Xotitia  Eucharistica, 

1  in  1872.  In  this  essay,  which  is  a 
>use  of  information  on  all  doctrines  con- 

with  the  Holy  Eucharist,  he  aimed  at 
g  that  the  practice  of  the  early  Church 
•posed  to  the  attendance  of  non-commu- 
Lg  worshippers  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Communion  ;  that  the  elevation  and  wor- 
l  the  Host  were  of  bite  introduction,  and 
r  condemned  by  the  Anglican  Church; 
at  previous  private  confession  and  abso- 
were  not  to  be  required  as  necessary  of 
nts  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Here,  as  in  all 
igious  opinions,  he  closely  followed  the 
ice  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  of  the 
>t  of  the  Anglican  divines  —  Hooker, 
wes,  Bull,  Cosin,  and  Jeremy  Taylor. 
:udamore  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  and 
al  religion,  and  singularly  humble- 
1.  His  devotional  works  are  merely 
tward  expression  of  what  he  inwardly 
*1  and  felt  and  practised. 

llptnre,  Christian.  —  Many  causes 
led  during  the  early  centuries  of  the 
an  Era  to  mark  this  period  as  deficient 
istian  works  of  art  of  any  description. 

0  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ 

1  been  in  a  state  of  decline,  and  when 
,  the  mistress  of  art,  came  under  the 
i  yoke,  there  seemed  little  prospect 
rcnuine  revival.  But  sculpture  had 
r  disadvantage,  namely,  the  association 
ges  in  the  mind  of  the  Jews  with  the 
y  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  Law ;  and 
rly  Christians  regarded  images  with 
y  less  abhorrence.  Roman  art  had 
rated  into   the  representation  of   the 

passions  of  human  nature,  and  the 
an  avoided  it   for   this  reason,   Ter- 

going  so  far  as  to  say  that  art 
invention  of  the  devil.  The  earliest 
ons  from  this  strict  avoidance  of  image 
p  are  the  monumental  representations 
>turo  of  Biblical  history ;  and  these  are 
rudest  and  most  elementary  description. 
j  representing  objects  of  worship  were 
re  until  about  the  tenth  century,  though 
8  that  some  Christians  were  found  who 
*!  them,  and  even  protested  against  the 
tion  of  beautiful  Pagan  images.   Sepul- 


chral reliefs  gradually  found  their  way  more 
and  more  into  use  to  adorn  monuments, 
shrines,  Church  furniture,  etc.,  and  crucifixes 
began  to  be  used,  not  as  objects  of  worship, 
but  simply  as  beautiful  works  of  art.  In  the 
West,  sculpture  formed  a  part  of  architecture, 
and  instead  of  setting  up  solitary  statues  in- 
side churches,  it  became  customary  to  adorn 
the  west  fronts  of  the  larger  churches  with 
images  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  angels, 
saints,  and  martyrs,  and  with  representations 
of  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ.  All  these 
figures,  without  exception,  were  required  to 
be  clothed  in  long  draperies,  and  this  necessa- 
rily hampered  the  artists,  who  had  none  of 
them  as  yet  attained  to  the  highest  skill,  while 
it  sometimes  destroyed  the  distinctness  of 
a  scene  in  which  many  figures  were  grouped 
together.  The  first  Christian  sculptor  who 
can  be  named  as  having  reached  any  great 
degree  of  excellence  was  Nicolo  Pisano,  an 
Italian  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  executed 
a  series  of  bas-reliefs  at  Pisa  and  Siena,  repre- 
senting events  in  the  life  of  Christ  and  the 
Last  Judgment.  His  pupils  carried  on  the 
work,  and  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  of 
Orvieto,  the  door  of  its  baptistery  and  other 
works,  show  traces  of  his  influence.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  sculpture  progressed  under 
Donatello,  Brunelleschi,  and  especially  Ghi- 
berti ;  and  these  prepared  the  way  for  the 
greatest  of  all  Christian  sculptors,  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti  [1475-16641.  His  chef 
d'eeuvre  was  the  figure  of  Moses,  in  the 
Church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  at  Rome, 
and  his  works  enrich  most  of  the  principal 
buildings  at  Rome  and  Florence. 

Scultetus,  Abraham,  Divinity  Professor 
at  Heidelberg,  was  born  at  Griinberg,  in  Sile- 
sia, in  1566;  died  at  Emden  in  1624.  He 
studied  at  Gorlitz,  Wittenberg,  and  Heidel- 
berg, was  ordained  in  1589,  and  became 
the  pastor  of  a  little  village  in  the  Palatinate, 
afterwards  Court  Preacher  to  the  Elector 
Palatine  Friedrich  V.,  and  in  1598  Pastor 
of  St.  Francis'  Church  at  Heidelberg.  In 
1612  he  accompanied  the  Elector  to  England, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  many 
learned  men.  On  his  return  to  Heidelberg 
in  1618  he  was  made  Divinity  Professor. 
Soon  after  he  was  sent  as  a  Commissioner 
to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  where  he  first  acted 
the  part  of  mediator,  but  finding  this  was 
hopeless,  became  a  vigorous  champion  for 
the  contra-remonstrants.  He  was  accused 
in  1620  of  advising  the  Elector  Palatine  to 
accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  of  raising 
great  disturbances  in  the  Palatinate  about  the 
explication  of  the  Sacrament,  He  lost  his 
professorship  at  Heidelberg;  but  two  years 
after  became  preacher  at  Emden.  He  wrote 
Ethicorum  libri  duo,  Spharicorum  libri  tret, 
and  Medulla  theologies  patrum. 

Seabury,  Samuel,  first  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  America  [p.  at  Groton, 
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jrraphy.  [Erskinb,  Ebenezbr.]  In  1747 
secession  took  place  on  the  question  of 
•gess-oath,  which  had  been  introduced 
>f  Parliament  into  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
rth,  which  ran  as  follows :  "  Here  I 
before  God  and  your  lordships,  that  I 

and  allow  with  my  heart  the  true 
i  presently  professed  within  this  realm, 
thorised  by  the  laws  thereof:  I  shall 
:hereat,  and  defend  the  same  to  my 
nd.  renouncing  the  Koman  religion 
Papistry."    Some  affirmed  that  no  con- 

Secoder  could  take  this  oath,  as  it 
i    an    adherence    to    the    Established 

with  all  its  corruptions ;  while  others 
on  it  as  merely  making  a  profession 
testantism   in   opposition    to  Popery, 

no  way  involving  a  compromise  of 
an  principles.  Those  who  condemned 
h  wore  popularly  called  Anti-Burghers  ; 
•ho  tolerated  it,  Burghers.  The  latter 
1  the  name  of  Associate  Synod;    the 

adopting  tho  name  General  Associate 
In  1752  came  yet  another  division, 
to  the  deposition  of  Thomas  Gillespie, 
nock,  for  refusing  to  instal  Andrew 
Ison  in  the  parish  of  lnverkeithing, 
>ointment  being  very  unpopular  with 
xishioner8.      In    1761    he,   with    two 

formed  what  is  called  the  Relief 
i  or  Presbytery,  taking  the  name  of 
f"  from  its  purposo  of  furnishing 
o  churches  suffering  from  the  evils  of 
ige. 

820  the  Burghers  and  Anti-Burghers 
k1  as  the  United  Secession,  and  in 
he  Secession  and  Relief  Churches 
mated  as  the  United  Presbyterian 
i  [q.v.]. 

Original  Seceders  and  the  Cameronians 
ined  the  Free  Church. 

ker,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Diiry,  was  born  of  Dissenting  parents 
.horpe,  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  1693. 

educated  at  the  Chesterfield  Grammar 
atthe  Dissenting  academy  at  Attercliffe, 
it  1  v  at  Tewkesbury,  where  he  became 
ited  with  Samuel  Chandler  and  Joseph 

afterwards  the  famous  Bishop  of 
n.  lie  was  intended  for  a  Dissenting 
r,  but  he  gave  up  the  idea,  and  began 
y  medicine.     Some  of  his  friends — as 

son  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham — were 
*  that  he  should  follow  the  example  of 

and  join  the  Established  Church. 
j  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  do ; 
red  Exoter  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
•din  1723. 

dvaneod  rapidly  in  the  Church,  being 
Chaplain  to  Bishop  Talbot  [1723],  Rec- 
Houghton-le-Spring,  which  ho  soon 
ged  for  Ryton,  Chaplain  to  the  King 
Rector   of    St.    James's,    Piccadilly 

Bishop  of  Bristol  [1735],  of  Oxford 
,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  [1750],  and  finally 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1758.  He  was 
a  famous  preacher  and  a  conscientious,  liberal, 
and  pious  man.  Ho  died  Aug.  3rd,  1 768,  and 
was  buried  in  Lambeth  churchyard.  His  Life 
was  written  and  his  works  were  edited  by  his 
chaplain,  Beilby  Porteus. 

Secreta,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
secreta  or  at  to,  aro  the  prayers  said  inaudibly 
by  the  priest  in  the  service  of  the  Mass. 
The  lawfulness  of  the  practice  was  questioned 
at  the  Reformation  and  abolished  by  the  Pro- 
testants, but  they  are  still  in  use  in  the  Roman 
Church.  The  argument  in  favour  of  their 
being  retained  is  a  canon  drawn  up  by  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  but  as  there  is  some  doubt 
on  the  subject,  the  priests  aro  told  they  may 
think  as  they  like  about  the  historical  ques- 
tion, but  must  obey  the  law. 

Sect  [Lat.  seco,  "  to  cut "]. — A  collective 
term,  originally  comprehending  all  such  as 
follow  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  some 
divine  and  philosopher;  i.e.,  amongst  the 
Jews  we  have  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  and 
that  of  the  Sadducees,  and  the  early  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  tells  of  many  sects, 
which  have  all  been  noticed  under  their 
different  heads.  The  term  is  often  used  now 
to  characterise  those  who  form  separate 
communions,  and  do  not  associate  practically 
with  others  in  religious  worship,  as  Romanists, 
Lutherans,  Methodists,  etc. ;  but  would  not 
be  rightly  applied  to  the  divisions  of  High 
and  Low  Church,  because  they  are  only  par- 
ties in  the  Church,  with  great  and  important 
differences  in  opinion  indeed,  but  having 
made  no  external  breach  in  the  Church,  nor 
separated  from  each  other's  communion. 
[See  Schism.] 

Secular  Clergy  [Lat.  sacuium,  "the 

world,"  "an  age"]. — Clergy  who  lived  com- 
paratively in  the  world,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  confined  in  a  monastery,  and  bound  by 
vows  and  rules  of  life.  The  term  "  secular," 
which  had  formerly  been  used  to  denote  all 
things  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church,  came  into 
use  as  applied  to  the  clergy  in  the  above  sense 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Honorius  II.  allowed  tho  monks  of  Cluny 
to  receive  into  their  order  any  secular  priests 
who  wished  to  join  them. 

Secularism. — A  modern  form  of  atheism, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  which  is  that 
men  should  concern  themselves  solely  with 
the  duties  and  affairs  of  the  present  life.  The 
National  Secular  Society  says  that  "  Secular- 
ism relates  to  the  present  existence  of  man, 
and  to  actions  the  issue  of  which  can  be  tested 
by  experience.  It  declares  that  the  pro- 
motion of  human  improvement  and  happiness 
is  the  highest  duty,  and  that  morality  is  to  be 
tested  by  utility;  that  in  order  to  promote 
effectually  tho  improvement  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  every  individual  of  the  human  family 
ought  to  be  well  placed  and  well  instructed, 


il  mutters,  and  was  imprisoned  in  1621 
ising  the  Commons  to  hold  their  grojind 
the  enciouehments  of  the  King.  Ho 
nted  Ljincasttr  in  several  Parliaments, 
19  zealous  in  tlio  popular  cause.  Ho 
ted  the  Petition  of  Kight,  but  appeased 
ng's  anger  by  the  Mure  Vl-iaiuin,  pub- 
in  1636.  In  1643  he  sat  in  the  West- 
r  Assembly'  of  Divines,  and  was  made 
■  of  the  Tower  Records.  He  was  very 
!e  with  Ben  Jonson.  Selden  was  a 
[  grout  learning  in  legal  matters,  and 
his  imprisonment  he  wrote  his  chief 
He  Smcetione  in  Fontificatum  Hebra- 
nd  flc  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium  juzla 
inam  Hebrirorum.  Probably  his  most 
rwork  is    Tahle-Talk,  published  about 

myn,  Qeoiioe  Arai-sriis,  the  first 
an  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  was  bom 
9,  and  was  appointed  to  his  bishopric 
II.  By  his  wonderful  energy,  zcaL 
lility.  he  won  himself  a  splendid  name 
history  of  missionary  enterprise, 
iiled  in  May,  1842,  and  spent  the 
■■•  months  exploring  the  Northern  and 
f   the   Middle  Island.    The  Southern 

was  first  visited  in  1844.     The  diocese 

runt/Lined  many  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
.■■.i.'  liishop  Selwyn  visited  first  in  1847. 

at  List  found  necessary  to  divide  the 
[New    Zealand],    and   in    185*   the 

revi-utcd  England  to  eonfor  with  the 
of  the.  Church.  His  sermons  at  this 
i/rc  very  forcible,  and  four  which  ho 
ud  during  Advent  at  Cambridge  de- 
id  M:ick>-nzio:,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
I  Africa,  and  1'atteson,  to  devote 
Ives  to  a  missionary  life.  Sclwyn 
*1  to  New  Zealand  in  1855,  and 
1  tb.rc  unceasingly  till  1868,  when  ho 
i  vailed  upon,  hut  much  against  his  will, 
rn  and  lake  the  Bishopric  of  Lichfield, 
d  there  April  11th,  1878. 

li-Ariana. — Thoso  who,  whilst  eate- 
ly  denying  the  Arbm  doctrines,  held 
etretly  in  a  somewhat  modified  form, 
refused  to  accept  the  word  "consub- 
I,'"  but  said  that  the  Son  was  of  like 
lie  with  the  Father,  thereby  in  reality 

Lthe  Divinity  of  Christ,  for  there 
t  One  God.  The  Councils  of  Rimini 
Jeucin  were  composed  for  the  most 
Scmi-Arians.  In  modern  times  the 
s  used  to  denotu  those  who  believe 
ic  Sin  was  not  from  the  beginning, 
i  begntten  by  the  will  of  the  Father, 
loclrinos  were  held  by  some  of  the 
iliat  divines  of  the  last  century,  such 
S.  Clarke  and  Hoadlcy. 
linariea.— Schools  or  colleges  ap. 
for  the  education  of  young  persons 
I  for  the  priesthood.  There  are  a  great 
f  these  in   Roman  Catholic  countries, 


the  first  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  fouuded 
by  St.  Augustine.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
many  of  the  universities  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  and  at  the 
Council  of  Trent  it  was  decreed  that  "the 
metropolitan  of  every  province  and  tho  bishop 
of  every  diocese,  should  establish  at  some 
suitable  place  (if  there  were  no  institution  of 
the  kind  already)  a  college  or  seminary,  in 
which  a  certain  numbor  of  boys  exceeding 
twelve  years  shall  be  brought  up  and  in- 
structed in  common,  to  qualify  them  for  the 
ecclesiastical  estate."  For  the  maintenance  of 
these  seminaries  certain  benefices  were  al- 
lotted, or  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  maintain 
them.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  the 
seminary  of  St  Sulpicius,  founded  at  Paris  by 
M.  Olier  about  1650.  Almost  all  the  semi- 
naries were  destroyed  at  the  Revolution,  but 
many  have  since  been  restored.  There  are 
also  Evangelical  seminaries  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wiirtemberg,  where  youths  are  trained  till 
they  are  ready  for  the  University  at  Tiib- 
ingen.  In  1817,  Frederick  William  III.  of 
Prussia  founded  a  seminary  at  Wittenberg,  in 
honour  of  Luther. 

In  tho  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Roman 
Catholics  formed  the  project  of  founding 
English  seminaries  abroad,  that  from  thence 
they  might  be  furnished  with  missionaries  to 
perpetuate  and  increase  their  communion.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  College  of  Douay  was  founded 
in  1569,  that  of  Home  in  1579,  Valladolid 
in  1589,  Seville  in  1593,  and  St.  Omer  in 
Artois  in  1596.  In  the  ncit  century  more 
seminaries  were  established  at  Madrid,  Lou- 
vain,  Liege,  and  Ghent. 

By  a  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  wns 
made  a  praemunire  to  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  a  Popish  seminary,  and  by 
ono  of  James  I.  no  persons  are  to  bo  sent  foe 
instruction  to  Popish  seminaries  under  divers 
pains  and  penalties.  At  present  there  are 
seminaries  in  England,  at  Westminster,  Birm- 
ingham,  and  Liverpool :  ono  in  Scotland,  at 
Glasgow ;  and  eight  in  Ireland,  as  well  at 
that  at  Maynooth. 

In  tho  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United    States    there    are    nine    theological 


Semler,  .Tohaxn  Salomo,  tho  founder  of 
historical  criticism  of  the  Bible,  was  born  at 
!:'n:.If.ld.  in  1725.  He  was,  in  17*3,  sent  to 
the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Baningurten,  who  exercised  a 
great  influence  over  him.  He  took  his  degree 
in  1750,  and  in  1751  became  Historical  Pro- 
fessor at  Altdorf,  and  Theological  Professor 
at  Halle.  On  Biiumgarten's  death  in  1757 
Semler  succeeded  him. 

The  new  departure  takon  by  Semler  was 
this  : — The  Lutheran  teaching  had  riot  as- 
sailed the  Bible  as  the  means  of  God's  reve- 
lation to  man,  but  had  denied  tho  authority 
of  the  Church.     It  became  necessary  to  find  a 
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10  same  calmness  which  marked  his 
>lation  of  sin  in  others  he  met  his  own 
ypened  his  veins  in  a  warm  bath,  and 
death,  a.d.  65.     Gallic  of  Acts  xviii. 

brother.  In  the  Apocryphal  New 
;nt   is    a  correspondence  comprising 

letters  between  Paul  and  Seneca,  but 
;  certainly  spurious. 

sences. — The  texts  from  Holy  Scrip- 
it  or  more  of  which  are  read  at  the 
ag  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer. 
ere  placed  there  by  the  compilers  of 
.ver  Book  of  1552,  who  followed  the 
;  of  some  of  the  old  Latin  breviaries, 
them  dwelt  upon  the  duty  of  confes- 
sins,  thus  forming  a  fit  introduction 
service   which    follows    immediately 
They    are    partly  taken    from    the 
partly  from  the  Prophetical  Books, 
iree  are  extracts  from  the  New  Testa- 

iratists. — This  term  has  been  used 
y  ways,  and  in  many  countries  at 
t  periods  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It 
taken  to  mean  all  those  who  dissent, 
irate   themselves,   from  the  national 

of  their  country.  In  Mary's  reign 
p plied  to  those  who  refused  to  attend 
nil  in  Elizabeth's  to  all  who  did  not 
i  to  the  Reformed  doctrines.  In  Ger- 
vo  find  the  term  in  frequent  use, 
ly  during  the  last  century,  when  a 
mug  into  existence  at  Wurtemborg, 

for  the  most  part  the  same  views  as 
:tihts  [q.v.].     They  were  much  per- 

and  at  last,  in  1803,  emigrated  to 
i,  where  they  became  known  under 
io  of  the  Harmony  Society.  Frederick 
i  III.  of  Prussia  tried  to  effect  a 
)etween  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
38,  and  those  who  refused  to  join  were 
ies  called  Separatists  [see  also  Korn- 

In  Ireland  at  the  present  day  there 
e«  sects  known  as  Separatists.    The 

of  the  first,  John  Walker,  belonged 
Iandemanians  [q.v.],  and  his  followers 
illy  hold  the  same  doctrines;  but 
ounced  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
ledge  communion  with  no  other  sect 
jr,  and  hence  the  name  Separatist.  As  a 
lishing  name  they  are  sometimes  called 
ites.  Another  sect,  also  agreeing  in 
ntial  points  with  the  Sandemanians, 
rted  by  a  Mr.  Kelly,  formerly  a  clergy  - 

the  Established  Church  of  Ireland, 
«tly,  the  division  of  the  Plymouth 
n  which  adhere  to  Mr.  Darby  [see 
■th  Brethren],  and  which  are  rather 
us  in  Ireland,  are  often  also  there 
Separatists,  the  word  more  often  used 
and  being  Exclusives. 

bnagesima.    [Quinqvaqesima.] 

bnagint. — Tho  Greek  version  of  the 
stament,  used  by  the  Hellenist  Jews 


and  by  the  early  Christians.  The  story  of 
the  Septuagint,  as  given  by  Aristeas,  is  as 
follows :  —  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  the  son 
of  Lagus,  King  of  Egypt,  wished  to  add 
a  copy  of  the  books  of  the  Jewish  Law  to  his 
library  at  Alexandria,  and  sent  to  the  high 
priest,  Eleazar,  to  ask  for  a  copy,  and  lor 
competent  persons  to  translate  it  into  Greek. 
Seventy-two  men,  six  from  each  tribe,  were 
sent  to  Egypt,  and  after  seventy-two  days 
spent  in  translation,  the  five  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  were  completed,  the  translators 
having  assisted  each  other.  Later  accounts 
introduce  miraculous  elements  into  the  story, 
and  Justin  Martyr  tells  that  each  man  was 
shut  up  alone  in  a  cell  to  translate  the  Old 
Testament  unaided,  and  that  when  the  results 
were  compared  they  were  found  to  agree  in 
every  point.  This  was  one  of  the  stories 
current  at  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  but 
it  is  of  course  mere  fable.    [Bible.] 

Sepulchre,  The  Holy,  at  Jerusalem, 
the  alleged  place  of  our  Lord's  buriaL 
According  to  the  traditional  account,  the 
Romans,  who  possessed  Palestine,  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  Holy  City  declared  them- 
selves professed  enemies  of  the  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  that  place,  and  in  order  to  eclipse, 
and  if  possible  extinguish  it,  they  filled  the 
sepulchre  with  earth,  and  built  an  idolatrous 
temple  on  the  spot :  they  erected  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  on  the  place  of  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion, and  that  of  Venus  where  He  was 
crucified.  All  this  was  done  by  the  order  of 
Hadrian  in  137,  when,  leaving  the  old  city 
buried  in  its  own  ruins,  he  built  a  new  one 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  called  it  JElia,  and 
Mount  Calvary  thus  profaned  was  enclosed  in 
the  walls  of  the  new  city.  The  same  tradition 
goes  on  to  state  that  Constantino  the  Great, 
having  defeated  Licinius,  and  established 
the  peace  of  the  Church  and  provided  for 
the  security  of  its  faith  by  the  Council  of 
Nice,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  places 
consecrated  by  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  he  resolved  to  rescue  from 
the  profanation  to  which  they  had  long 
been  exposed.  The  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
his  first  care,  and  he  directed  that  a  mag- 
nificent church  should  be  built  there  in  honour 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  Eusebius  tells  us 
that  the  Emperor's  mother  undertook  to  exe- 
cute this  commission,  and  in  335  the  stately 
edifice  was  consecrated  by  a  number  of  bishops, 
who  came  thither  from  the  Council  of  Tyre. 
[Helena,  St.  ;  Cross.1  From  that  time  the 
veneration  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  daily  in- 
creased, and  tho  church  maintained  its  grandeur 
till  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
when  the  Persians,  coming  into  Palestine, 
demolished  part  of  the  building,  carried  off 
the  cross,  and  made  Zachary.  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  their  prisoner.  His  successor, 
Modest  us,  is  said  to  have  recovered  the  crops 
and  to  have  restored  the  church  in  636^  mth. 
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Atiuun  Churched  no  presbyter  was  suffered  to 
preach  before  his  bishop  until  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine.  In  the  Eastern  Church  this  was 
not  so,  though  after  a  presbyter  had  finished, 
the  bishop  used  to  preach.  It  would  seem 
that  the  deacons  for  many  years  were  not 
allowed  to  preach.  When  this  rule  was  re- 
laxed, the  right  to  preach  was  also  conceded  to 
laymen,  but  under  careful  restrictions.  They 
acted  as  catechists  (as  in  the  catechetical 
school  at  Alexandria),  but  not  in  the  churches. 
Even  monks,  who  were  often  laymen,  were  not 
allowed  to  preach  in  church  as  a  rule.  But 
in  some  cases  a  special  lecture  was  given,  as 
in  the  case  of  Origon,  who  was  licensed  by 
the  bishop  to  preach  and  expound  the  Script- 
ures before  he  took  orders.  It  was  usual 
when  more  than  one  bishop  was  present  in  a 
church  for  all  in  turn  to  take  up  the  word  of 
exhortation.  Frequency  of  sermons  depended 
on  the  place  and  the  season.  Thus  Chrysos- 
tom's  Lenten  Sermons  were  delivered  on  suc- 
cessive days,  and  Augustine  makes  reference 
to  previous  sermons  as  delivered  "  yesterday." 
But  probably  this  was  only  in  the  case  of 
large  parishes  and  towns.  The  English  Lit- 
urgy only  actually  prescribes  one  sermon  each 
Sunday,  directing  in  the  rubric  that  it  shall 
follow  the  Xicene  Creed  in  the  Communion 
Service.  But  almost  universal  custom  gives 
a  sermon  also  at  the  evening  service,  where  it 
is  generally  placed  at  the  end,  though  in  some 
cathedrals  and  other  churches  it  is  put  after 
the  third  collect.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
Amendment  Act  provides  that  a  sermon  may 
also  be  preached  in  church  without  other 
service. 

Sermons  have  been  classed  thus:  [1]  exposi- 
tions of  Scripture ;  [21  panegyrics  on  sainta ; 
[3]  sermons  for  special  seasons ;  [4]  sermons 
on  special  duties.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
fixed  rules  concerning  the  structure  of  a  sermon , 
but  we  may  say  that  generally  it  should  begin 
-with  an  exordium,  in  which  tho  preacher  should 
state  his  subject  in  broad  outline,  avoiding  such 
minuteness  as  belongs  to  the  separate  divisions, 
seeing  that  this  tends  to  take  off  the  attention 
from  what  follows.  Then  come  the  divisions, 
the  more  distinct  the  better,  and  they  should 
not  be  too  many ;  and  then  the  application, 
addressed  both  to  the  judgment  and  to  the 
affections.  The  minister  here  should  reason, 
gxpostulate,  warn,  exhort,  win. 

The  order  of  the  seasons  is  useful  to  the 
preacher  as  furnishing  him  with  a  variation  of 
topics,  and  ensuring,  if  he  be  painstaking,  that 
he  shall  have  each  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  in 
succession  before  his  eyes.  •'  I  make  a  rule,'* 
says  one  well-known  preacher,  "  to  take  one 
of  my  sermons  every  Sunday  from  some 
passage  which  has  occurred  in  the  Services,  and 
the  other  from  something  which  has  not  so 
occurred,  and  so  I  force  myself  to  search  the 
Scriptures  for  new  material,  and  so  avoid 
beaten  tracks." 

One    of     the    most    eminent    of    living 


preachers,  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  in  his  ad- 
mirable Lectures  on  Prt aching,  lays  down  tho 
principle  that  there  are  two  elements  to  be 
considered  in  a  sermon,  and  he  calls  them 
Truth  and  Personality.  Preaching  is  the 
communication  of  Tiuth  to  man.  Nothing 
can  make  up  for  the  lack  of  it.  It  is  truth 
that  binds  one,  preacher  to  another,  and 
causes  the  message  which  they  deliver  to  be 
received.  But  the  truth  is  delivered  from 
man  to  men.  It  is  not  written  in  the  sky,  it 
is  not  merely  written  in  the  Bible,  it  is  to  bo 
conveyed  from  man  to  his  fellows,  and  to  be 
recommended  by  the  vivid  personality  of  the 
speaker,  who  delivers  what  he  has  received  and 
has  felt  to  bo  true.  Consequently  the  preacher 
should  know  what  his  preparation  ought  to  be. 
Not  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  but 
"  the  kneading  and  tempering  of  a  man's  whole 
nature  till  it  becomes  of  such  a  consistency  and 
quality  as  to  be  capable  of  transmission.  .  .  . 
Other  works  which  the  sermon  writer  will  find 
very  useful  are  Claude's  Emay  on  the  Composi- 
tion of  a  Sermon,  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Lecture*  on 
Preaching,  delivered  to  his  students,  and  Mr. 
D.  Moore's  Thoughts  on  Preaching. 

Berpentifrianfj,    [Ophites.] 

Servetns,  Michael,  was  born  in  1509 
at  Villanucva  in  Arragon.  His  parents 
held  a  good  position  there,  his  father 
being  a  notary  of  some  standing.  Like  his 
great  contemporary  Calvin,  Servetus  passed 
his  young  days  in  a  Dominican  convent,  and 
like  him,  too,  his  first  patron  was  an  eccle- 
siastic, Quintana  by  name.  This  priest  was 
father  confessor  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.t 
and  Servetus  went  with  him  into  Italy,  and 
was  much  impressed  there  by  the  adoration 
given  by  the  people  to  the  Pope.  Even  at 
that  time  Servetus  evidently  held  the  novel 
opinions  of  the  times,  for  he  compared  the 
Pope  to  a  harlot.  The  natural  ability  and  great 
versatility  of  intellectual  powers  with  which 
Servetus  was  endowed,  ought  to  have  secured 
him  a  brilliant  career,  if  not  as  a  Reformer  yet 
as  a  man  of  letters.  At  Paris  in  1534  he  gave 
and  received  lessons  in  medicine,  mathematics, 
and  astronomy.  He  conjectured  and  almost 
described  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Large 
audiences  were  attracted  to  hear  him,  but 
owing  to  his  exacting,  arrogunt  character, 
he  was  soon  embroiled  with  the  whole  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  which  distrusted  his  views. 
Servetus  openly  characterised  all  who  differed 
in  opinion  with  hiinfelf  as  "  fools  and  public 
pests."  When  he  met  at  Basle  such  Re- 
formers as  Zwingli,  CEcolampadius  and  Bucer, 
Servetus  was  written  of  by  (Eeolampadius  as 
"That  rash,  hot-headed  Spaniard."  Later 
on  Zwingli  warned  his  friend,  CEcolam- 
padius, that  "  the  views  of  the  Spaniard  will 
be  the  ruin  of  tho  whole  Christian  religion.*' 
It  is  remarkable  what  a  different  impression 
Calvin  made  on  these  Fame  men.  They  saw 
danger  to  the  Reformed  religion  in  one.,  ho\fc 
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ersy,  and  Calvin  himself  took  part  in 
-vetus  incautiously  admitted  his  pan- 
doctrines,  which  shocked  and  embar- 
the  council,  amongst  whom  were  the 
al  Libertine  leaders — Ami  Perrin  and 
ier — who  were  desirous  to  protect 
is.  But  his  vanity,  frivolity,  and  un- 
lness  led  him  to  disclaim  any  connee- 
latever  with  the  Libertines  of  Geneva, 
their  confidence  was  shaken  in  him. 
ajority  of  the  Genevese  magistrates 

to  modify  the  character  of  the  trial, 
lad  brought  to  light  so  much  personal 
ity,  and  they  therefore  granted  Serve- 
quest  that  the  Churches  of  Berne, 
Schaffhausen,  and  Basle  should  be 
ed  on  his  case.  They  also  adjourned 
al  several  times,  thus  deferring  the 
cision.  On  Sept.  22nd,  Servetus,  after 
;  Calvin  in  the  strongest  terms,  pub- 
mt  so  far  as  to  demand  that  his  adver- 
lould  be  committed  for  trial,  which 
only  end  by  the  condemnation  to  death 

of  the  two.  This  attack  on  Calvin 
t  even  noticed ;  and,  deserted  by  the 
nes,  who  now  saw  the  final  crisis  was 
1,  Servetus  sank  down  into  dejection 
spair,  and  he  at  last  appealed  in  the 
)ject  way  that  relief  might  be  sent  to 

prison,  where  he  was  lying  ill  and 
n.  Necessary  comforts  were  supplied 
,  but  the  "important  things"  which 
tared  he  had    to    communicate  were 

a  pretext  to  gain  a  hearing,  and  so 
»  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  those 
»re  sent  to  him.  In  October  the  four 
9  sent  in  thoir  answers,  which  were 
ous  in  condemning  Servetus,  recom- 
g  severity,  yet  the  advice  was  couched 
most  cautious  terms.  On  Oct.  26th, 
»veral  adjournments  of  the  trial,  the 
v  of  the  council  decreed  that,  consi- 

the  great  errors  and  blasphemies  of 
1  Servetus,  he  should  be  led  to  Champel 
ere  burnt   alive,    arid   that  his  books 

l>e  burnt  with  him.  Calvin  made 
ffort  to  change  the  manner  of  Serve- 
?ath,  although  he  openly  admitted  that 
*  at  the  stake  was  what  he  considered  the 
e  should  be.  Servetus  implored  mercy, 
rel  went  to  him,  urging  him  to  recant, 
light  lead  to  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence. 
»  arranged  a  meeting  between  Calvin 
rvetus.  which,  however,  was  of  no 
for  Calvin's  stern  exhortation  to  re- 
•e  only  wounded  Servetus,  who  kept 

after  asking  Calvin's  forgiveness  at 
inning  of  the  interview.  Even  in  the 
of  his  despair  Servetus  refused  to  give 
convictions,  and  he  died  oven  heroically 
mly  at  the  stake,  attended  byFarel,  on 
th,  1553. 

rinjg  TableflK—  This  was  a  term  used 
id  mini  strati  on  of  the  Holy  Communion 
Church  of  Scotland.     This  Sacrament 


formerly  was  often  only  administered  twice  in 
the  year,  and  during  the  preceding  week  fre- 
quent preparatory  services  were  held.  The 
communion  Sunday  services  were  commenced 
by  what  was  called  the  action  sermon,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  prayer  and  the  singing  of  a 
psalm ;  then  the  minister  proceeded  to  fence  the 
table — that  is,  to  give  a  brief  address  warning 
the  ignorant  and  profane  from  coming  to  the 
holy  table,  and  at  the  same  time  betting  forth 
the  characteristics  of  worthy  communicants. 
This  introductory  address  was  followed  by  the 
singing  of  an  appropriate  psalm,  such  as  the 
cxxxii.,  during  which  the  elders  brought  in  the 
elements,  and  intending  communicants  took 
their  places  round  the  communion  table,  which 
was  arranged  so  as  to  preserve  the  idea  of  a 
supper.  Then  the  minister  descended  from  the 
pulpit,  and  read  from  1  Cor.  xi.  the  account 
of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
then  offered  a  prayer,  popularly  called  the 
"  consecration  prayer."  This  was  followed  by 
an  appropriate  address  to  those  occupying 
the  table,  and  was  called  "serving  the  table." 
Then,  while  repeating  the  words  of  institution, 
the  minister  gave  the  elements  with  his  own 
hands  to  those  who  were  seated  on  each  side  of 
him,  and  the  elders  distributed  to  the  rest  of 
the  communicants.  During  a  solemn  silence 
each  communicant  passed  to  his  neighbour 
the  bread  and  wine  after  partaking  of  them, 
then  the  minister  added  a  few  words  of  advice, 
and  dismissed  them  from  the  table  with  a 
blessing.  The  table  was  then  again  filled,  and 
was  addressed  by  one  of  the  assisting  ministers, 
the  minister  of  the  parish  taking  his  seat  as  a 
communicant.  The  service  was  closed  by  a 
psalm  of  thanksgiving,  and  a  final  address  to 
all  the  communicants.  Communion  is  now 
generally  more  frequent,  and  the  practice 
somewhat  modified. 

Servites,  or  "Servants  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,"  an  Order  founded  on  the  festival  of  the 
Assumption  [1233],  at  Florence,  by  seven 
merchants,  one  of  whom  was  the  uncle  of 
Juliana  Falconieri,  the  foundress  of  the  female 
Servites  in  1306.  They  previously  joined  a 
confraternity  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Virgin, 
and  now  withdrew  to  the  Villa  Camartia,  in  a 
secluded  spot  outside  the  city,  and  devoted 
themselves  entirely  to  her  worship.  In  1236 
they  removed  to  the  Monte  Senario,  and  built  a 
convent,  and  in  1239  adopted  the  Augustinian 
rule,  adding  several  particular  constitutions. 
Their  habit  was  black  with  a  leathern  girdle,  a 
scapulary  and  a  cope.  The  order  was  con- 
firmed by  Gregory  IX.  and  Alexander  IV., 
and  in  1487,  under  Innocent  VIII.,  they 
gained  equal  privileges  with  the  other  four 
Mendicant  Orders.  The  Order  spread  very 
rapidly,  and  at  the  death  of  the  last  of  its 
founders,  Alexis  Falconieri,  it  numbered  over 
10,000  monks.  It  did  not  appear  in  England 
before  the  Reformation,  but  at  present  there 
is  a  community  in  the  Fulham  Road,  London, 
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s  name  so  universally  famous — that  of 
ng  the  condition  of  the  poor.  His 
3rt  in  this  direction  was  the  passing 
Factory  Act,  which  he  effected  after 
ouble  and  opposition  on  the  part  of 
imons.  But  the  chief  of  all  his  good 
ind  the  one  with  which  his  name  was 
arly  associated,  was  the  institution  of 
ged  Schools.  Ho  was  led  to  this  work 
overing  the  state  of  utter  ignorance 
xisted  amongst  the  lower  classes.  He 
iring  in  his  efforts,  and  brought  several 
:s  before  the  Lower  House ;  but  in 
1  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded 
peerage,  and  was  able  to  draw  the  at- 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  some  of  his 
».  He  wont  on  working  to  the  end 
ife,  and  saw  many  of  his  plans  ap- 
conclusion  some  time  before  his  death, 
was  able  to  spend  the  last  years  of  his 
comparative  retirement.  His  sym- 
were  entirely  with  the  "  Evangelical 
in  the  Church,  and  he  was  President 
Protestant  Alliance,  the  Bible  Society, 
toral  Aid  Society,  and  the  Society  for 
.version  of  the  Jews.  He  took  a  warm 
in  the  employment  of  youths  as  shoe- 
In  1884  ho  was  presented  with  the 
i  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  May  of 
owing  year  received  an  address  from 
nbersot*  the  Ragged  Schools  as  a  token 
•  gratitude.  It  was  proposed  that  he 
be  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
expressed  the  wish  before  he  died  to 
:h!  near  his  wife  at  his  native  home  in 
hire. 

kers.  —  By  having  some  similarity 
e  Quakers  the  Shakers  are  supposed  to 
inch  of  that  sect.  Their  founder  was 
«e,  who  loft  England  on  account  of 
tion,  and  went  to  New  York  in  1774, 
she  soon  attracted  a  good  following, 
e  to  importance  from  her  receiving  a 
d  revelation  in  1770  testifying  against 
oal  nature  of  the  flesh  as  the  root  of 
depravity.  She  was  called  the  "  Elect 
or  4i  Mother  Anne,"  and  her  followers 
I  that  Hhe  was  the  mother  of  all  the 
nd  that  no  blensing could  descend  to  any 
but  by  and  through  her.  She  died  in 
nt  the  society  still  continued  to  exist, 
ic  "Shakers"  was  giventhem on  account 
extraordinary  contortions  into  which 
rew  their  bodies  all  through  the  per- 
X)  of  their  services.  These  exercises 
>f  jumping,  dancing,  and  singing, clap- 
hands,  whirling  round  and  round, 
esulted  in  fits  of  shaking  similar  to 
'hey  lay  claim  to  extraordinary  spiritual 
•esides  the  gift  of  tongues  and  of 
y.  They  discard  marriage,  and  declare 
external  ordinances  of  religion  ceased 
>e  Apostles.  Even  now  they  exist 
t  numbers  in  tho  United  States  of 
i.     Their  chief  settlement  is  in  New 


Lebanon,  but  there  are  seventeen  more  in 
different  parts  of  America.  Some  years  ago 
a  branch  of  these  Shakers  established  them- 
selves at  Hordle  in  the  New  Forest,  where 
they  led  a  camp  life  under  the  guidance  of 
their  mother,  Elizabeth  Girling.  She  pro- 
fessed  to  be  immortal,  but  in  the  year  1886 
she  died,  to  the  dismay  of  her  adherents. 
These  have  gradually  dwindled  down  to  an 
insignificant  number;  they  suffered  great 
privation,  and  would  have  been  starved  had 
not  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  other  charit- 
able people  ministered  to  their  necessities. 
On  tho  death  of  Mrs.  Girling  the  society  was 
broken  up. 

Shamrock. — The  national  badge  of  Ire- 
land. Tradition  says  that  it  was  adopted  as 
such  after  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  to  con- 
vert the  Irish,  a.d.  433 :  for  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  he 
showed  them  a  shamrock-leaf,  Baying,  "  Is  it 
not  as  possible  for  the  Godhead  to  comprise 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  for  these 
three  leaves  to  grow  upon  a  single  stalk  and 
to  be  three  in  one?"  The  Irish  were  at 
once  convinced  by  his  argument,  and  were 
converted  to  Christianity,  in  memory  of 
which  they  have  always  regarded  the  sham- 
rock as  their  national  emblem. 

Sharp,  Granville,  a  great  opponent  of 
negro  slavery,  was  born  at  Durham,  where 
his  father  was  prebendary,  in  1734  ;  died 
in  London,  1813.  He  was  educated  for 
the  bar,  but  never  practised,  and  entered 
the  Ordnance  Office,  which  he  left  on 
account  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  British 
Government  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
War.  In  1769  he  published  a  work  on  the 
Injustice  and  Dangerous  Tendency  of  Tolerating 
Slavery  in  England,  and  soon  after  came  for- 
ward on  behalf  of  a  negro  named  Somerset 
who  had  been  brought  to  London,  and  on 
falling  ill  had  been  turned  out  of  doors  by  his 
master.  Sharp  took  care  of  him  till  he  was 
cured,  and  then  procured  him  a  situation:  but 
the  master  two  years  after  captured  and  im- 
prisoned him  as  a  runaway  slave.  The  case 
was  tried,  and  referred  to  twelve  judges, 
who  finally  declared,  in  May,  1772,  that  all 
slaves  should  be  free  on  touching  English 
soil.  Sharp  continued  to  write  against 
slavery,  and  in  1787  was  made  chairman  of 
the  first  meeting  for  the  abolition  of  negro 
slavery. 

Sharp,  James,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
was  born  at  Banff,  1618.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  in 
1640  became  Regent  or  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy in  St.  Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrews, 
which  post  he  soon  exchanged  for  that  of 
minister  of  CraiL  In  1656  he  was  sent  to 
London  with  some  of  the  Resolutioners  to 
plead  their  cause  before  the  Protector.  He 
had  ingratiated  himself  with  Cromwell,  but 
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ch  raised  on  the  formation  of  the  See 
na,  King  of  the  West  Saxons.  This 
burnt  by  Sweyn,  and  the  present  minster 
commenced  about  1060.  In  1436  the 
,  choir,  and  east  end  were  destroyed  by 
and  rebuilt  in  the  Perpendicular  style  by 
)ts  Bradford  and  Saunders  [1436-1475]. 
reen  1830  and  1858  it  has  undergone 
>lete  restoration.  It  is  dedicated  to  St. 
r.  Its  first  bishop,  St.  Aldhblm  [q.v.] 
by  far  the  most  noted.  There  were  ten 
>ps  of  Rarasbury  or  Wilton,  the  last  one, 
nan,  being  consecrated  in  1045,  who  in 
became  Bishop  also  of  Sherborne.  Ed- 
.  VI.  founded  a  King's  School  at  Sher- 
e  in  1550,  which  has  an  endowment  of 
)0  a  >ear,  and  several  exhibitions  at 
rd  and  Cambridge. 

List  of  Bishops  of  She&borto. 
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lerlock,  Richard,  born  at  Ox  ton, 
bire,  1613,  studied  first  at  Magdalen 
,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  Col- 
Dublin,  where  he  took  his  M.A.  degree 
533.  Having  taken  orders,  he  became 
rt€T  of  several  adjacent  parishes  in  Ire- 
the  united  stipend  of  which  did  not  ex- 
eighty  pounds ;  and  when  the  rebellion 
3  out  he  came  to  England,  and  became 
lain  to  a  regiment  of  the  King's  forces 
santwich,  Cheshire.  Subsequently  he 
chaplaincies  at  Oxford,  first  with  the 
rnor  and  then  at  New  College,  where  he 
ved  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in 
.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  promoted  to 
rectory  of  Winwick,  in  Lancashire,  and 
le  same  time  the  TTniversity  of  Dublin 
»  him  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  died  at 
wick,  1689.  The  greater  number  of  his 
iry  works  wero  directed  against  the 
cers,  who  caused  him  much  annoyance  at 
>  of  the  places  under  his  charge.  He 
e  also  books  of  devotion:  The  Practical 
%tian,  and  a  paraphrase  of  the  Church 
chism,  called  The  Principles  of  the  Holy 
%tian  Religion. 
fuu-31 


Sherlock,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  London, 
the  son  of  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  was  born  in 
London  in  1678.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1701. 
Six  years  later  his  father,  who  was  Master 
of  the  Temple,  was  appointed  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  his  son  Thomas  was  given  the 
Mastership.  He  was  afterwards  successively 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  Salisbury,  <-nd  London. 
He  died  in  1761.  In  politics  he  was  a  firm 
Tory  and  a  strong  upholder  of  the  policy  of 
Church  and  State.  He  was  Hoadly's  most 
formidable  opponent  in  the  Banookian  Con- 
troversy [q.v.].  He  was  much  esteemed  as  a 
preacher  in  his  day,  and  published  a  volume 
of  sermons,  some  of  which  are  very  fine. 
Among  his  other  literary  works  we  may  men- 
tion Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  and  Trial  of 
the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus. 

Sherlock,  William,  D.D.,  born  in  South- 
wark  about  1641 ;  died,  1707.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and,  having  held  several 
London  livings,  was  made  Master  of  the 
Temple ;  this  he  held,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  months  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in 
1 689,  till  his  death.  His  conduct  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
criticism.  At  first,  there  is  no  doubt,  he,  with 
several  other  eminent  Churchmen,  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Govern- 
ment; but  later,  when  he  saw  the  new  system 
working  well  and  William  apparently  firmly 
settled,  ho  changed  his  mind,  took  the  oath, 
and  was  allowed  to  resume  his  duties  at  the 
Temple.  Some  writers  say  that  he  changed 
his  mind  on  conscientious  grounds,  others  that 
he  did  it  solely  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance. 
There 'is  this  to  be  said  for  him,  that  he 
received  nothing  whatever  at  the  hands  of  the 
new  Government,  but  remained  what  he  had 
been  before — the  Master  of  the  Temple.  He 
vindicated  his  conduct  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Case  of  Allegiance  to  Sovereign  Princes 
Stated.  His  fame  as  a  writer  was  great, 
other  works  being :  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  several  treatises  on  Providence  and 
Future  Judgment. 

Shiites. — One  of  the  two  chief  divisions 
of  Mahommedanism.  Their  religion  has  been 
the  established  one  of  Persia  for  the  last  four 
hundred  years.  After  Mahommed  they  revere 
the  memory  of  AH,  the  fourth  of  the  Caliphs 
who  succeeded  Mahommed.  For  this  reason 
they  are  regarded  as  unorthodox  by  their 
rivals,  the  Sonnites  [q.v.],  who  recognise  the 
rights  of  the  first  three  Caliphs.  The  Shiites 
hold  Fatima,  Mahommed' 8  daughter  and  Ali's 
wife,  in  the  greatest  veneration,  which  is  the 
only  known  instance  of  Mahommedans  giving 
homage  to  a  woman.  When  the  Shiites  are 
called  to  the  mosques  for  prayer,  they  add  to 
the  usual  declaration,  "  There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  His  prophet,"  the  words, 
"  and  Ali  is  His  vicar."    They  occasionally 
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o  the  king  for  a  large  sum  of  money, 
essly  refused,  whereupon  she  burned 
them,  and  offered  him  the  remaining 
le  same  sum.  On  his  again  refusing 
ed  three  more,  and  by  this  time  her 
conduct  had  caused  so  much  stir  in 
that  the  king,  more  out  of  curiosity 
ything  else,  bought  the  three  that 
t.  The  original  owner  immediately 
-,  telling  the  king  before  she  left  that 
ra  contained  many  prophecies  con- 
the  future  history  of  Rome.  He 
that  they  should  be  safely  put  away, 
>inted  two  men  of  patrician  families 
liana.  These  men  had  no  other  office, 
)  at  the  same  time  exempt  from  all 
bority.  The  books  were  destroyed  in 
when  the  Capitol  was  burned,  but 
?rs  were  sent  some  years  after  to  all 
the  known  world  to  make  a  collection 
s  which  could  take  their  place.  These 
troyed  by  Honorius  in  399  a.d. 

mien. — In  ancient  episcopal  synods 
yps  were  wont  to  summon  laymen, 
more,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
who  should  appear  at  the  synod  and 
iccount  of  their  respective  parishes, 
onduct  of  both  clergy  and  people, 
iv  needs  or  any  wrongs  which  they 
rved.  These  were  called  testes  synod' 
popularly  synods  men,  and  this  became 
into  sidesmen.  In  their  origin,  there- 
by are  the  same  as  churchwardens, 
re  also  sometimes  called  "  question* 
making  quest  or  inquiry  concerning 
They  became  in  time  standing 
n  many  places,  especially  in  large 
and  are  chosen,  in  accordance  with 
),  at  the  Easter  Vestry. 

i,  Council  op.— At  the  dissolution 
•ouncil  of  Constance  it  was  resolved 
lie  question  of  the  reformation  of  the 
had  been  so  slightly  dealt  with, 
Council  should  meet  in  Pavia  in  five 
ne.  When  the  time  came  [1452],  the 
as  raging  there  so  fiercely  that  the 
iered  the  members  to  remove  to 
By  this  means,  as  Siena  was  near 
5  was  able  to  exercise  more  influence 
arrangements  of  the  Council.  The 
of  Wiclif  and  Huss  was  condemned, 
that,  the  various  members  began  to 
*nd  the  Papal  party  objected  to  the 
i  of  the  representatives  of  the  nations, 
ne  the  question  of  fixing  the  place 
oxt  Council,  and  after  many  disputes 
gues  Basle  was  decided  upon,  and  on 
i,  1454,  the  Council  was  dissolved, 
ffected  absolutely  nothing. 

onf  Charles. — One  of  the  chief  party 
f  this  century  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
54-1836].  He  was  Incumbent  of 
Thurch,  Cambridge,  for  more  than 
s,  and  by  the  great  influence  of  his 


personal  piety,  and  his  zeal  and  vigour  as  a 
preacher,  he  became  the  chief  representative 
of  the  Low  Church  party,  into  the  teaching  of 
which  he  infused  a  larger  element  of  Calvin- 
ism than  it  had  hitherto  possessed.  His  power 
with  the  undergraduates  of  the  University 
was  very  great.  "  Charles  Simeon's  preach- 
ing," writes  Dr.  Stoughton,  from  his  own 
pleasant  recollections,  "  was  not  penetrating 
like  dew,  but  coming  down  like  hailstones 
and  coals  of  fire.  He  spoko  as  one  who  had  a 
burden  from  the  Lord  to  deliver — as  one  who, 
like  Paul,  felt  *  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
Gospel.' "  Simeon's  Hora  Homiletiea  is  a  work 
containing  2,536  sermon  outlines  upon  the 
entire  Scriptures,  and  of  real  value,  though 
critical  ability  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  In  his 
zeal  for  Calvinising  the  Church  he  founded  a 
scheme  for  buying  up  advowsons,  and  the 
Clergy  list  gives  eighty  livings  as  in  the  gift 
of  the  Simeon  Trustees. 

Simeon    Stylites    [from   stylos,   "  a 

pillar"],  the  originator  of  the  custom  of 
doing  penance  by  living  on  a  pillar,  was  born 
probably  about  390  at  Sisan,  between  Antioch 
and  Cihcia.  He  was  brought  up  by  Christian 
parents,  and  when  fifteen  years  old  was  in- 
duced to  enter  a  monastery  near  his  home, 
where  he  stayed  two  years,  and  then  went  to 
one  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Coryphus,  where  he 
spent  ten  years.  But  the  austerities  were 
not  great  enough  for  him,  and  he  then  lived 
as  a  hermit  in  a  little  house  under  the  j>eak  of 
the  mountain  Telanassus.  Here  he  used  to 
fast  forty  days  at  a  time,  in  imitation  of 
Moses  and  Elias.  After  three  years  he  took 
possession  of  the  peak,  had  a  wall  built 
round  him,  and  fastened  one  end  of  a  chain 
twenty  cubits  long  to  a  great  stone,  and 
the  other  to  his  right  foot,  so  that  he  could 
not  if  he  wished  leave  his  bounds.  His  fame 
spread  over  all  the  country,  and  the  sick  and 
palsied  came  from  far  and  wide — even,  it  is 
said — from  Spain,  Britain,  and  Gaul,  to  be 
healed.  At  hist,  wishing  to  escape  from 
them,  he  ordered  a  pillar  six  cubits  high  to  be 
built,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to 
twelve,  twenty -two,  and  thirty -six.  Here  he 
lived  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  spending  his 
time,  as  is  related  by  his  disciple  Anthony,  in 
working  miracles,  teaching  the  people,  medi- 
tating, and  praying.  He  died  in  460.  He 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  Antioch. 

There  were  two  other  pillar  saints  of  the 
name  of  Simeon,  one  being  called  Fulminatu6 
from  having  been  killed  by  lightning ;  he 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  last  to  adopt  the 
practice. 

Simon  Magna.—  In  the  second  century 
the  Christian  Church  was  assailed  by  what 
proved  a  long  and  lasting  trouble— viz.  the 
appearance  of  heresy  respecting  the  Person 
and  Nature  of  Christ.  That  it  had  begun 
when  St.  John  wrote,  may  be  seen  by  his 
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ill  is  evil  must  be  clear  at  once, 

heinousness    of    the    guilt     will 

ording  to  circumstances.     The  con- 

f  mankind,  and  tho  voice  of  Scripture 

it  witness  to  this.      Thus  man  is, 

;  to  Scripture,  infected  with  Orio- 

[q.v.].     The  Scripture  also  declares 

men   commit  actual    sin,   and    the 

io  buars  witness  to  the  fact.   [For  the 

m    made    by   the    Roman    Catholic 

between    Mortal    and    Venial    Sin 

tal  Sin.] 

mg. — An  ordinance  of  Divine  Wor- 
i  to  show  forth  the  praise  of  God. 
lies  this  has  been  a  branch  of  worship, 
Athens  as  well  as  Christians.  It  was 
by  God's  people  before  the  giving 
v,  and  is  enjoinod  both  by  ceremonial 
by  tho  Apostles  under  the  Christian 
ion.     Tho    public   worship    of   the 

>  Christians  consisted  mainly  in 
nging,  which  developed  to  a  great 
then  the  persecutions  ceased.  The 
ict  before  dawn  for  the  purpose  of 
hymns;  and  St.  Basil  says  that  it 
customary  to  sing  hymns  in  private 
St.  Augustine  considered  that  the 

ed  in  his  time  for  Church  services  was 
lar,  and  recommended  the  practice 
j  the  Psalms  recited  with  very  slight 
ns,  consisting  only  of  a  few  notes. 

>  Anglican  rubric  reference  is  made 
es  and  places  where  they  sing,"  and 
ric  before  the  Canticles,  Psalms, 
ad  Litany,  directs  them  to  be  "  sung 
"    At    the    present    time    in    most 

where  there  is  a  regular  choir,  the 
i  and  Psalms  are  sung,  and  in  many 
ledral  plan  is  followed  of  "  Choral 
'  This  proceeds  on  the  interpreta- 
he  two  words,  that  "  sung "  means 
sical  inflections  and  "  said  "  eithor  in 
ler  of  reading  or  in  monotone. 

College  was  founded  with  some 
sft  for  the  purpose  by  Dr.  Thomas 
n  1630.  There  had  previously  been, 
treet  known  as  "  London  Wall,"  a 
house  founded  in  the  fourteenth 
a  priory  for  the  reception  of  the 
The  ground  was,  therefore,  sacred  to 
and  White,  who  was  rector  of  St. 
's-in-the- West,  sought  to  restore  it  to 
•us  use.  His  plan  was  to  make  a 
f  which  all  vicars  and  incumbents  in 
should  be  Fellows.  There  is  an  ex- 
brary  attached,  containing  more  than 
riumes,  founded  by  one  of  Dr.  White's 
j,  Dr.  John  Simpson,  Rector  of  St. 
Hart  Street,  and  containing  among 
rce  works  the  Jesuit  library  seized  in 
11  tho  clergy  of  London  are  privileged 
s  library,  and  they  may  borrow  books 
>ayment  of  an  annual  subscription 
-  incumbents  is  one  guinea,  for  curates 
nder  the  copyright  of  Queen  Anne  a 


copy  of  all  books  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall 
was  sent  to  the  library ;  but  this  was  put  a 
stop  to  in  1836  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
sum  of  £363  15s.  2d.  being  ordered  to  be  paid 
annually  as  compensation,  the  money  being 
applied  exclusively  to  the  purchase  of  books. 
The  Bishop  of  London  has  been  the  Visitor  of 
the  College  ever  since  its  foundation,  and  the 
government  of  the  whole  body  is  carried  on 
by  the  president,  two  deans,  and  four  assist- 
ants, all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Fellows 
to  hold  office  for  a  year.  In  Defoe's  time 
the  College  included  almshouse*  for  ten  men 
and  ten  women.  In  1884  the  house  in  London 
Wall  was  sold,  and  the  ground  built  over, 
and  in  1886  a  handsome  building  was  erected 
on  the  Thames  Embankment. 

Sion,  Nothe  Dame  db. — This  is  an  Order 
which  specially  devotes  itself  to  the  bringing 
up  of  Jewish  children  in  the  faith  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  founder  was 
M.  Alphonse  Ratisbonne,  a  Jew,  who  declares 
that  he  had  always  felt  a  strong  antipathy  to 
the  teaching  of  Christianity  until  one  day  in 
1842,  while  standing  in  a  church  at  Rome,  he 
saw  a  vision  of  the  Virgin.  He  was  so  much 
impressed,  that  he  was  induced  to  study  the 
question  closely,  and  very  soon  after  was 
baptised.  His  brother  had  previously  been 
converted,  and  the  two  together  determined 
to  found  an  Order  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews.  This  they  did  in  Paris,  and  branches 
were  soon  established  not  only  in  France,  but 
in  England  and  the  East,  one  standing  in  the 
Via  Dolorosa  at  Jerusalem. 

Si  auifl. — A  name  given  to  the  notice  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  a  parish  church  when 
any  parishioner  intends  entering  holy  orders. 
The  form  of  the  notice,  after  the  name  and 
degree  of  the  candidate  have  been  given,  is  as 
followB: — "If  any  person  (si  quit)  knows 
any  just  cause  or  impediment,  for  which  the 
said  M.  N.  should  not  be  admitted  into  holy 
orders,  he  is  now  to  declare  the  same,  or  to 
signify  the  same  by  letter  forthwith  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of M 

Sirmond,  Jacques,  was  born  at  Riom 
in  Auvergne,  in  1559 ;  died  at  Paris,  1651. 
He  studied  at  the  Jesuit  College  at  Billom, 
and  in  1567  joined  the  Order.  He  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  at  Paris  in  1590,  then  went 
to  Rome  to  become  Secretary  to  Aquaviva, 
General  of  the  Jesuits.  He  remained  there, 
studying  the  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican 
library,  until  1608,  when  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  became  Rector  of  the  College  there  in  1617, 
and  Confessor  to  Louis  XIII.  in  1637. 

Sirmond  visited  the  libraries  and  archives 
of  the  convents,  and  saved  many  valuable 
manuscripts,  which  he  published.  He  edited 
the  Opuscules  of  Geoffrey,  Abbot  of  Venddme, 
and  the  works  of  Enodius,  Bishop  of  Pa  via ; 
of  Apollonius  Sidonius;  of  Eugenius,  Bishop 
of  Toledo;  the  chronicles  of   Solatius  and 
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utricular  confession ;  ("4]  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy ;  [5]  vows  of  chastity ;  and  [6]  com- 
munion in  one  kind  only. 

Six  Points.     [Ritualism.] 


St. — St.  Sixtus  was  a  pupil  of 
Pope  Stephen,  who  was  the  first  to  suffer 
under  the  persecution  of  the  Emperor  Vale- 
rian, in  the  year  257.  Three  weeks  after 
Stephen's  death  Sixtus  was  chosen  Pope  in 
hie  place,  and  held  that  dignity  for  about  a 
year.  His  parents  were  Grecian,  but  he  had 
bean  brought  up  in  Home,  and  was  greatly 
attached  to  the  Church  in  that  city,  where 
lie  had  served  the  office  of  deacon.  He 
omrried  on  with  great  ability  the  controversy 
cm  the  question  of  the  validity  of  Baptism 
[See  Stephen,  Popb  and  Martyr],  which 
had  begun  under  the  rule  of  his  master.  In 
the  year  258  Valerian  was  engaged  in  wars 
with  Persia,  and  left  the  government  of 
Borne  entirely  in  the  bands  of  Marcian,  a 
bitter  enemy  to  the  Church.  He  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  an  order  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  whole  clergy  of  Home,  and,  as 
was  natural,  the  Pope  was  the  first  to  suffer. 
He  was  accompanied  to  the  place  of  execution 
by  Lawrence,  his  favourite  pupil,  whom  he 
had  recently  ordained  deacon.  [Lawrence, 
8v.].  St.  Ambrose  relates  the  following 
conversation  as  having  taken  place  just  be- 
fore the  execution.  "  Father/'  said  Lawrence, 
44  whither  are  you  going  without  your  son  ? 
You  did  not  use  to  sacrifice  without  your 
deacon,  why  then  am  I  now  neglected  ?  what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  this  hard  treatment  P 
Oh,  take  me  with  you,  and  see  whether  you 
have  committed  the  Blood  of  Our  Lord  to  a 
person  unworthy  of  that  honour.  Allow  me 
a  share  in  your  death,  whom  you  have  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  in  the  holy  ministry.'*  And 
St.  Sixtus  assured  him  that  he  did  not  leave 
him,  for  he  would  follow  in  three  days.  He 
was  martyred  Aug.  6th,  258.  St.  Cyprian 
also  mentions  this  execution  in  a  letter  written 
to  a  bishop  about  that  time,  and  adds  that 
man  named  Quart  us,  who  was  evidently 
ous  among  the  Christians  of  that  period, 
beheaded  with  him. 


Sixtus,  Popes.    [Popes.] 

Skeleton  Army.— A  name  given  to  the 
rough  element  of  the  population  who  made 
it  their  business  to  attack  the  Salvation  Army 
by  throwing  missiles  and  otherwise  interfer- 
ing with  them.  They  were  more  active  in 
the  earlier  career  of  the  latter,  and  more  than 
once  came  into  desperate  collision  with  them, 
notably  at  Worthing,  where  damage  was  done 
both  to  persons  and  property. 

Slavery. — It  has  been  a  matter  of  cavil 
by  unbelievers  that  Christ  gave  no  commands 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  that  neither  He  nor 
His  immediate  successors,  the  Apostles,  should 
have  prohibited  it,  and  that  St.  Paul,  by  sending 
back  Onesimus  to  Philemon,  and  by  exhort- 


ing slaves  to  obedience,  appears  to  countenance 
it.  But  at  the  time  in  which  the  Apostles 
lived,  slavery  was  an  organised  system,  and 
never  worse  in  its  conditions  than  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  clear  that  its  abolition 
could  only  be  a  matter  of  progressive  growth 
or  change,  to  be  wrought  by  the  mutual  love 
which  would  spring  up  in  the  followers 
of  Christ.  His  Kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world,  and  He  did  not  use  the  world's  wea- 

Sons,  but  aimed  to  establish  His  King- 
om  in  each  individual  heart.  Within  the 
Church  there  was  no  distinction  between  the 
bond  and  free ;  all  alike  partook  of  its  services, 
and  it  was  felt  that  Christ's  doctrines  would 
ultimately  produce  freedom  and  equality  out- 
side the  Church.  St.  Paul,  while  he  preached 
equality  in  the  sight  of  God,  yet  commanded 
the  slaves  to  be  obedient  to  their  masters ;  he 
taught  that  the  only  true  slavery  was  the 
slavery  of  sin.  The  Church  in  very  early 
times  included  in  her  liturgy  a  prayer  for 
them  "that  suffer  in  bitter  bondage."  As 
the  Gospel  spread,  we  hear  of  many  masters, 
who  on  their  conversion  brought  their  slaves 
to  be  baptised,  by  which  act  they  became  free 
men.  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace,  in  his  Gesta  Christi 
(page  227),  tells  us  of  the  many  acts  which 
were  passed  in  early  Christian  times  favour- 
able to  slaves,  and  mentions  the  fact  that 
thirty-seven  Church  Councils  passed  laws  con- 
cerning them.  In  the  fourth  century,  in  the 
reign  of  Constantino,  the  Christian  Church 
was  joined  to  the  State,  and  laws  were  passed 
to  facilitate  the  manumission  of  slaves.  Under 
Justinian  the  great  moral  power  of  Christ- 
ianity is  most  felt  in  the  Roman  laws  on 
slavery.  In  the  ninth  century  we  meet  with 
the  first  formal  mention  of  a  command  from 
the  Church  against  slavery  in  the  words  of 
St.  Theodore  of  Stude.  All  who  study  the 
various  laws  about  slavery  from  the  time  of 
Constantino  to  the  tenth  century  must  see 
that  they  sprang  from  Christian  principle. 
The  work  was  indeed  a  very  gradual  one,  and 
slaver}7  existed  in  the  East  up  to  the  four- 
teenth, and  in  Greece  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  slavery  was  changed  into 
the  milder  form  of  serfage.  After  slavery 
disappeared  in  Europe,  it  was  largely  intro- 
duced into  America  by  the  importation  of  the 
heathen  negroes  from  Africa,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  steady  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  it,  which  resulted  in  its 
complete  abolition  in  America  and  our  colo- 
nies.  [CLAKKSON  ;   WlLBEKKORCB,  WlLLIAM.] 

Smith,  Georob  [b.  1828,  d.  1876].— An 
eminent  Biblical  explorer.  He  first  earned  his 
livelihood  by  steel  engraving,  but  having 
taught  himself  the  Eastern  languages,  and 
studied  the  Ninevite  sculptures  in  the  British 
Museum,  he  became  known  as  a  great  Assyr- 
ian scholar,  and  was  in  1873-4-5  sent  out  to 
Nineveh,    where  he  gained  much    valuable 


devised  a  system  of  worship,  if  so  it  can  be 
called,  in  which  social  happiness  and  joy  were 
to  be  put  before  the  mind  by  means  of  poetry, 
music,  painting',  etc.  Like  Owen,  he  resolved 
God  into  Nature,  and  denned  Him  as  "all 
that  is." 

Putting  its  practical  Atheism  aside,  there  is 
sv  Tein  of  truth  in  Socialism.  It  is  the  clear 
dnty  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  promote 
in  every  possible  manner  the  welfare  of  the 
▼est  numbers  of  their  fellow  men  whose  lot 
iai  daily  labour.  Property  Dot  only  confers 
rights  upon  thoeo  who  possess  it,  but  it  also 
implies  duties  to  be  fulfilled  by  them.  Each 
nun,  rich  or  poor,  is,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not,  in  some  way  his  brother's  keeper.  But 
these  truths  are  after  alt  but  the  constant 
teaching  of  Christianity.  Christianity  is  the 
most  perfect  form  of  Socialism ;  the  latter 
aays  that  "  if  man  is  ever  to  be  made  rational 
and  happy,  he  must  enter  upon  a  now  life,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  universal  charity  and  love 
will  govern,''  whilst  the  former  teaches  that 
*■  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  and  what 
is  more,  gives  men  the  power  to  practise  it. 

Socitrtiu.— ThevariouBreligioussocieties 
may  be  thus  classified:— [1]  Bible  Societies; 
[2]  Foreign  Missionary  Societies;  [3]  Home  Mis- 
siou;  14]  Societies  for  the  ipread  of  Chriitian 


Church  Societies;  [8]  .Soman  Catholic  Societies. 

The  principal  of  these  is  the  British  and 
Foreign ;  an  account  of  all  of  them  will  be 
found  under  the  above  head. 


Anglo-Continental  Society. — Instituted  in 
1863-  Itsobjeet  is  to  deal  with  Christians  out- 
side of  England  by  making  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England  better  known  in  European 
countries.  This  it  does  by  means  of  circu- 
lating religious  publications  in  various  foreign 


Baptist  Missionary  Society.— Founded  1792. 
Income,  £67,828.  Office:  19,  Castle  Street, 
Bolbom. 

China  Inland  Missions.— Office  :  S,  Rysland 
Road,  Mildmay  Park. 

Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society  for 
India. — Founded  1858.  Unsectarian.  Income, 
£10,917.     Office :  Borough  Road,  London. 

Church  Miisionary  Society.— Founded  1799. 
Offices  at  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street. 
Income,  £331,641.  [An  account  of  the  form- 
ation and  work  of  this  Society  is  given 
under  Missions.]  In  connection  with  it 
was  formed  in  1880  the  Church  of  England 
Zmtana  Missionary  Society  by  a  branch  of  the 
Indian  Female  Normal  School  and  Instruc- 
tion Society,  who  thought  the  work  might  be 
better  done  by  an  exclusively  Church  society. 
The  object  of  the  society  is  to  make  known 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  women  of  the 
Ear.— 31* 


East  in  accordance  with  the  Protestant  and 
Evangelical  teachings  of  the  Articles  and 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.  They 
have  thirty-eight  stations  in  the  dioceses  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  Lahore,  Travaocore,  and 
tho  missionary  districts  of  Tinnevelly.  The 
work  is  carried  out  by  ladies,  Bible-women, 
and  greatly  helped  bv  medical  missions.  Its 
income  exceeds  £20,000. 

Colonial  Missionary  Society.— Founded  1836, 
to  promote  Christianity  amongst  settlers  in 
British  colonics  and  dependencies.  Congre- 
gationalist.  Income  in  1885,  £3,05*.  Office: 
Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street. 

Evangelical  Continental  Society. — Founded  in 
1846.  Income,  £2,657.  Unsectarian.  Office : 
13,  Bloomfield  Street,  London  Wall.  Its 
object  is  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among 
Roman  Catholics  and  others  in  Europe  by  the 
agency  of  native  pastors,  evangelists,  etc. 

F>,',t<ii'\cntt  Missions  Aid  Society,  for  the 
Christian  education  of  the  African  race  every- 
where. Unsectarian.  Office :  18,  Adam 
Street,  Strand. 

General  Baptist  Missionary  Society.— Founded 
in  1816.  Income,  £7,606.  Office  :  60,  Wilson 
Street,  Derby. 

Indian  Female  Normal  School  and  Instruction 
Society,  or  Zenana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission.— 
Founded  in  1362.  Unsectarian.  Office:  2, 
Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand.     Income,  £10,228. 

London  Missionary  Society.  —  Founded  in 
1795.  Unsectarian,  but  supported  chiefly  by 
the  Congrcgntionalists.  Income,  £101,104, 
Office :  14,  Bloomfield  Street,  London  Wall, 
B.C. 

Society  far  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts, — This  is  the  oldest  missionary 
society,  founded  in  1701.  Offices  at  19,  Dela- 
hay  Street,  Westminster.  The  objects  of 
this  Society  are: — [1]  to  receive,  manage, and 
dispose  of  funds  contributed  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  our  fellow-countrymen  beyond 
the  seas  ;  [2]  to  provide  a  sufficient  mainten- 
ance for  an  orthodox  clergy  to  live  among 
them ;  [3]  to  make  other  provision  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  those  parts. 
Sufficient  account  of  this  Society  has  already 
been  given.  [Bible  Societies;  Missions; 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Society  foh.] 
In  connection  with  the  missions  of  this 
Society  is  tho  Ladies'  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Female  Education  in  India  and  other 
htatftcn  Countries.  The  objects  of  this  Asso- 
ciation are  to  provide  female  teachers  for  the 
instruction  of  native  women  and  children  in 
the  missions  of  the  Society,  to  provido  suitable 
clothing  for  the  female  mission  schools,  and  a 
maintenance  for  boarders.  Funds  for  this 
are  raised  in  England  by  branch  associations 
throughout  the  country.  The  first  teacher 
was  sent  to  Madagascar  in  1867,  and  in  1868 
two  ladies  joined  tho  Delhi  Zenana  Mission, 
and  one  went  to  Burmah.  In  I860  the  work 
was  extended  to  South  Africa.  Many  Zenana 
missions  have  since  been  formed  in  India,  and 
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working-men  (communicants)  as  members. 
Office :  3,  Tavistock  Street,  W.C. 

Church  of  England  Young  Men's  Society. — 
Founded  in  1843  to  promote  tho  spiritual, 
social,  and  intellectual  welfare  of  young  men. 
Office :  3,  St.  Bride  Street,  Ludgate  Circus. 

Church  Parochial  Mission  Society. — Founded 
after  the  London  Mission  of  1873,  to  provide 
clergymen  who  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  conduct  of  missions.  Office :  21,  John 
Street,  Adelphi. 

Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society. — Founded 
1836.  For  the  evangelisation  of  the  home 
population,  by  means  of  the  parochial  organ- 
isation of  the  Church  of  England ;  this  is 
done  by  money  grants  for  the  support  of 
additional  clergy  and  lay  agents  in  parishes 
"where  local  means  for  the  purpose  are  inade- 
quate. Income,  £54,335.  Office :  Temple 
Chambers,  Falcon  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

Church  Penitentiary  Association. — Founded 
in  1851.  This  society  helps  in  the  foundation 
and  maintenance  of  Houses  of  Mercy  and 
Refugee  throughout  the  kingdom;  these  nouses 
are  mostly  managed  by  self-devoted  women, 
who  give  their  services  to  the  work.  Income, 
413,000.  Office:  14,  York  Buildings,  Adelphi. 

Congregational  Church  Aid  and  Home  Mis- 
tionary  Society. — Founded  in  1819.  Income, 
£36,707.    Office  :  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon 


Country  Towns  Mission. — Established  1837. 
To  promote  evangelical  religion  without  re- 
ference to  denominational  distinctions  among 
the  working  population  and  poor.  Unsec- 
tarian. Income  in  1885,  £2,882.  Office:  18, 
New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Diocesan  London  Home  Mission. — Founded  in 
1867,  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  multitudes 
of  London  whom  the  existing  parochial 
machinery  could  not  reach.  This  society's 
work  is  carried  on  in  parishes  where  sub- 
division is  desirable,  and  the  missionary 
clergy  are  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  take 
entire  charge  of  new  districts,  to  initiate  and 
develop  work  in  them,  to  preach  in  temporary 
buildings,  dwelling-houses,  or  the  open  air, 
and  thus  to  meet  the  spiritual  destitution  until 
the  districts  become  organised  parishes  with 
permanent  churches.  Income,  £4,977.  Office : 
121,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 

English  Congregational  Chapel  -  Building 
Society. — Founded  1853,  to  aid  in  building 
suitable  churches  and  residences.  Income  in 
1884,  £10,144.  Office  :  Memorial  Hall, 
Farringdon  Street.  Congregational  Chapel- 
JBoJlding  Societies  are  in  operation  for  the  dis- 
tricts of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  Liverpool, 
Scotland,  etc. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society.—  Founded  in  1875. 
Its  objects  are  to  bind  together  in  one  society 
ladies  as  associates,  and  working  girls  and 
young  women  as  members,  for  mutual  help, 
Sympathy,  and  prayer  ;  to  encourago  purity 
ef  life,  dutifulness  to  parents,  faithfulness  to 
employers, and  thrift;  to  provide  the  privileges 


of  the  society  for  its  members,  wherever 
thoy  may  be,  by  giving  them  an  introduction 
from  one  branch  to  another.  Office :  3,  Victoria 
Mansions,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Guild  of  the  Holy  Standard. — A  society  formed 
in  1873.  It  aims  at  promoting  a  higher  tone 
of  life  as  regards  courage,  temperance,  purity, 
and  manliness,  and  at  exercising  an  influence 
for  good  among  young  soldiers. 

Homes  for  Working  Girls  in  London. — 
Founded  in  1878  with  a  similar  object  to  the 
Girls*  Friendly  Society.  Office  :  38,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields. 

Incorporated  '  Church  Building  Society.  — 
Founded  in  1818  to  promote  the  work  of 
church  extension  in  England  and  Wales  by 
making  grants  towards  the  building  or  enlarg- 
ing of  churches  and  chapels.  Income,  £6,770. 
Office :  2,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 

Incorporated  Free  and  Open  Church  Associa- 
tion.— Founded  in  1866  with  a  view  to  promote 
a  greater  freedom  of  worship,  by  throwing  the 
parish  churches  of  the  land  open  without 
restriction  to  the  people.  Office :  24,  Bedford 
Street,  Strand. 

Irish  Evangelical  Society. — Congregation- 
alism Founded  in  1814.  Income,  £1,573. 
Office:  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street. 

London  City  Mission. — Founded  1835.  Its 
simple  object  is  to  carry  the  Gospel  from  house 
to  house  in  the  densely- populated  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  without  regard  to  denominational 
peculiarities.  Unsectarian.  It  employs  463 
missionaries.  Income,  £70,968.  Office:  3, 
Bridewell  Place,  London,  E.C. 

London  Congregational  Chapel  -  Building 
Society,  for  promoting  and  aiding  the  building 
of  additional  places  of  worship  in  the  metro- 
polis for  that  body.  Founded  1845.  Worked 
in  association  with  the  London  Congregational 
Church  Extension  Committee.  Office:  Memo- 
rial Hall,  Farringdon  Street. 

London  Lay  Helpers1  Association  is  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Bishop. 

London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jeics. — Founded  in  1809.  Income, 
£35,590.     Office:   16,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Missionary  Society. 
—Founded  in  1826.  Income,  £9,700.  Office : 
Sheffield. 

Midnight  Meeting  Society. — Founded  1859 
for  rescue  work.  Income,  £1,200.  Office: 
8a,  Red  Lion  Square,  E.C. 

Mission  to  Hop-pickers. — This  society  was 
founded  in  Maidstone  in  1877,  to  provide 
spiritual  ministrations  for  immigrant  hop- 
pickers.  Secretary  :  Rev.  J.  Stratton,  Ditton 
Place,  Maidstone. 

Missions  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen,  of  whom 
there  are  120,000  eni^aged  in  the  North  Sea 
all  the  year  round.  Office :  181,  Queen 
Victoria  Street. 

Open- Air  Mission. — For  the  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  by  ministers  and  laymen  in  the 
open  air  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Great 
Britain.  m     Unsectarian.      Income    in    1885, 
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according  to  the  Established  Church." 
•ations  have  been  mainly  directed  to 
poses:  [1st]  it  has  sought  to  increase 
ns  of  education  by  multiplying  the 

of  properly-constructed  school  build- 
!nd]  it  has  constantly  been  engaged 
oting  the  most  approved  system  of 
on  by  the  establishment  of  institutions 
ling  teachers,  both  male  and  female 
rk's  College,  Battersea  CoUege,  and 
nds],  by  the  occasional  inspection  and 
tion  of  schools,  by  supplying  from  its 
depository  reading  sheets  and  lesson 
.aps,  apparatus,  etc.,  and  by  collecting 
using  the  most  reliable  information 
jard  to  any  temporary  or  permanent 
:e  that  may  be  obtained  in  the  way 
ts  for  educational  objects.  Office : 
>ry,  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 
Literature  Society. — Founded  in  1854 
•sectarian  principles.     It  is  actively 

in  promoting  the  circulation  of  pure 
resting  literature.  Office  :  11,  Buck- 
Street,  Strand. 

d  Church  and  Chapel  Union. — Founded 
Income,  £500.    Office :  4,  Trafalgar 

i  School  Union. — Founded  in  1803. 
rian.  Income,  £6,081.  Office:  13, 
iall,  Strand. 

out  Tract  Society. — Founded  in  1799 
basis  of  united  action  on  the  part  of 
nen  and  Nonconformists  in  the  pro- 
and  circulation  of  Evangelical  litera- 
*he  Committee  has  always  been  com- 

an  equal  number  of  each  body  :  both 
esented  on  its  editorial  staff ;  one  of 
>rary  Secretaries  is  always  a  clergy- 

the  Church  of  England,  the  other 
mformist  minister.  It  helps  largely 
ions    to    India,    China,   Japan,    etc. 

£30,000.      Office:    56,    Paternoster 

f  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge* 
led  in  March,  1698,  by  four  laymen 
ruildford.  Sir  H.  Mackworth,  Justice 
nd  Col.  Colchester)  and  one  clergy- 
.  Thomas  Bray,  the  groat  founder  of 
1  and  clerical  libraries,  and  the  Com- 
in  Maryland  of  Compton,  Bishop  of 

These  were  soon  joined  by  others — 
Burnet,  Strypo  the  antiquary,  White 
>rue,  John  Evelyn,  Samuel  Wesley 
)f  John  and  Charles),  Bishop  Wilson 
>r  and  Man,  and  Robert  Nelson, 
ejects  wero :  [1]  The  education  of 
r.  The  first  year  they  founded 
ools  (St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  and  St. 
!ripple#ate),    next    year    four   more. 

the  National  Society  sprang  from 
1st  of  this  Society,  and  the  two 
»rked  most  harmoniously.  That  the 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 

abandoned  its  educational  work  is 
i  the  fact  that  last  year  £527  were 
as  prizes  in  Training  Colleges,  and   | 


in  1880  the  Society  founded  St.  Katherine's 
Training  College  at  Tottenham.  [2]  Hospital 
work  was  also  taken  in  hand,  and  is  still 
carried  on  abroad.  Three  grants  for  medicines 
and  surgical  appliances  were  in  1885  sent  to 
the  Medical  Mission  established  by  the  Bishop 
of  Victoria  in  China.  [3]  Bibles  and  prayer 
books,  defensive  and  practical  theological 
treatises,  works  of  Christian  history,  are  all 
issued  regularly  in  great  abundance,  and 
given  gratuitously  to  many  poor  parishes.  [4] 
Grants  of  books  to  sailors,  soldiers,  emigrants, 
are  regularly  made,  and  an  Emigration 
Committee  aims  at  giving  help  by  introduc- 
tions and  advice ;  and  [5]  foreign  missions 
are  helped  each  month  of  the  year.  The  total 
amount  of  the  grants  in  money  and  books  in 
the  year  ending  March  31st,  1885,  was 
£47,180.  Office:  Northumberland  Avenue, 
W.C. 

Sunday  School  Union. — Founded  1803,  for 
the  promotion  and  raising  of  the  standard  in 
Sunday-school  work.  This  is  very  largely 
done  by  the  drawing  up  for  three  months  in 
advance  of  a  series  of  simultaneous  "  Inter- 
national Lessons,"  so  that  all  schools  joining 
the  Union  may  study  the  same  lessons.  For 
these  careful  expository  lessons  are  published 
a  week  or  two  in  advance  by  writers  of  ac- 
knowledged ability,  separate  and  special  ex- 
positions being  provided  for  young  and  for 
infant  classes.  Other  helps  are  published  and 
supplied  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and 
public  training  lessons,  lectures,  and  exami- 
nations are  also  carried  on.  Unsectarian,  but 
chiefly  Nonconformist.  Partly  trading  as 
publishers;  benevolent  income,  £4, 776.  Offices : 
66,  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 

Wesleyan  Education  Committee. — Founded  in 
1840.  Income,  £8,000.  Office :  130,  Horse- 
ferry  Road,  Westminster. 

CHARITABLE   SOCIETIES. 

Aged  Pilgrims*  Friend  Society. — Founded 
1807,  for  the  relief  in  pensions  or  asylums  of 
the  aged  Christian  poor  of  any  Protestant 
denomination.  Income,  £6,810.  Office:  83, 
Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C. 

Asylum  for  Fatherless  Children  at  Reedham. 
— Founded  1844.  Undenominational.  In- 
come, £7,842.  Office:  35, Finsbury  Circus, E.C. 

Asylum  for  Idiots,  Earlswood. — Income, 
£30,000.  Office :  36,  King  William  Street, 
E.C. 

Blind  Pension  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
—Income,  £2,936.  Office:  235,  Southwark 
Bridge  Road. 

Charity  Organisation  Society. — Object:  To 
improve  the  poor,  by  propagating  sound  prin- 
ciples and  views  in  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  charity,  by  promoting  the  co-operation 
of  charitable  institutions  for  the  furtherance 
of  their  common  work ;  by  finding  work  for 
the  unemployed,  by  giving  assistance  where 
really  needed,  by  repressing  mendicity,  and 
endeavouring  to  prevent  abuse  of   charity, 
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8   FOR   PROMOTING   SPECIAL   OBJECTS. 

turn  for  Promoting  the  Unity  of  Christ- 
)ffice :  32,  Charing  Cross. 
'teal  Alliance. 

Reunion  Society.  —  Founded  1878. 
Whitehall 

ice   of  the  objects  of   these  three 

rill  be  found  in  the  article  Reunion.] 

/  Hope  Union. — Founded    1855,    to 

otal  abstinence  amongst  the  young. 

£1,775.     Office:    4,    Ludgate   Hill, 

e  main  work  and  expenditure  of  this 

i  done   in    the   branches,  of  which 

one    in  the    majority  of    Sunday 

iroughout  the  country'. 

and  Foreign  Ant i~ Slavery  Society. — 

for  the  total  extinction  of  slavery 

enfranchisement   of  all  captured  or 

aves.    Income  about  £1,200.    Office: 

Broad  Street. 

of  England  Purity  Society. — Its 
•e  to  promote  [1]  Purity  among  men. 
hivalrous  respect  for  womanhood, 
rvation  of  the  young  from  contain  i- 
[4]  Rescue  work.  [5]  A  higher 
public  opinion.  The  Society  insists 
{ual  obligation  of  purity  on  both 
•ffice :  Palace  Chambers,  9,  Bridge 
estminster.  The  White  Cross  Society 
ir  objects. 

of  England  Temperance  Society. — 
in  1873  with  the  following  objects : 
c  promotion  of  habits  of  temperance, 
reformation  of  the  intemperate.  [3] 
with  the  causes  which  lead  to  m- 
ce.  Its  spheres  of  work  are  very 
?.  Office  :  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge 
rest  minster. 

are  numerous  other  denominational 
ice  Societies,  but  the  above  is  be- 
stand  alone  in  having  a  department 
ly  pledges  the  members  to  "  Tem- 
ns  distinct  from  '*  Total  Abstinence." 
heal  Protestant  Deaconesses'  Institution 
xning     Hospital.  —  For    associating 

women   in   nursing,  training,  etc. 
£2,874.     Office:  The  Green, Totten- 

l  Reform  Society.— Founded  in  1879 
:e  the  decent  interment  of  the  dead, 
tner  more  in  accordance  with  our 
"  the  resurrection  of  the  body  "  than 
.nglcss,  extravagant,  and  unchristian- 
:>ms  which  have  latterly  prevailed. 
:  Rev.  F.  Lawrence,  Westow  Vicar- 
k. 

?/  Temperance  League,  founded  for 
?rsal  promotion  of  total  abstinence 
ntoxicating  beverages.  Office :  337, 
W.C.  There  are  almost  countless 
ietics. 

\e.    Exploration  Fund. — This   society 
:h1  in  1865  for  the  purpose  of  verify- 
tes  of  tho  events  in  our  Lord's  life. 
,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi. 
Society  [Society  for  Promoting  Per- 


manent and  Universal  Peace]. — Founded 
1816.  Income,  £3,475.  Office:  47,  New 
Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Protestant  Alliance. — Income,  £1 , 1 38.  Office : 
9,  Strand,  W.C. 

Society  for  Promoting  the  Due  Observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day.— Founded  1831.  Income, 
£1,510.  Office:  20,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
W.C. 

Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium 
Traffic.  —  Foundod  1874.  Office  :  Queen 
Anne's  Mansions,  St.  James's  Park,  S.W. 

Working-Men's  Lord's  Day  Rest  Association. 
—Founded  1857.  Income,  £1,329.  Office: 
13,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 

CHURCH    SOCIETIE8. 

Church  Association. —  This  society  was 
founded  in  1865  [1]  to  maintain  the  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  established  at  the  English 
Reformation,  and  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
Protestant  Worship  in  the  Church  of  England ; 
[2]  to  resist  all  innovations  in  the  order  of 
the  service  as  prescribed  by  the  joint  authority 
of  Church  and  State — and  specially  to  prevent 
the  idolatrous  Adoration  of  the  Elements  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  contrary  to  the  order  of 
our  Communion  Service  and  the  terms  both 
of  the  Liturgy  and  Articles ;  [3]  to  resist  all 
attempts  to  restore  the  use  of  the  Confessions  1, 
and  every  exercise  of  priestly  authority  which 
was  put  down  at  the  Reformation;  [4]  To 
effect  these  objects  by  means  of  lectures,  and 
the  use  of  the  press,  by  appeals  to  the  courts 
of  law,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  decision 
what  the  law  is,  and  by  appeals  to  Parliament 
to  pass  such  measures  as  may  be  needed  to 
restrain  clergymen  from  violating  the  order 
of  their  Church  and  obtruding  on  their 
parishioners  practice  and  doctrines  repugnant 
to  all  formularies  and  Articles  of  our  Reformed 
Church."  Office:  14,  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand. 

Church  Defence  Association. — Founded  in 
1860,  to  combat  the  Disestablishment  con- 
troversy, to  remove  the  ignorance  which 
exists  with  regard  to  the  history  and  status 
of  the  Church,  to  prove  her  claim  to  her  en- 
dowments, and  to  show  the  use  she  has  made 
of  them  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The 
institution  has  a  staff  of  lecturers  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  various  aspects  of  the 
Disestablishment  question,  who  systematically 
visit  throughout  the  country,  placing  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy  for 
meetings,  discussions,  etc.  Income,  £13,000. 
Office :  9,  Bridge  Street,  Westminster. 

Liberation  Society  [Society  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Religion  from  State  Patronage  and 
Control]. — Founded  with  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting : — •'  [1]  The  abrogation  of  all  laws 
and  usages  which  inflict  disability,  or  confer 
privilege,  on  ecclesiastical  grounds.  [2]  The 
discontinuance  of  all  payments  from  publio 
funds,  and  of  all  compulsory  exactions,  for 
religious  purposes.      [3]  After    an    equitable 
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joined  the  Catholic,  Lutheran,  or  Calvinistic 
communion  within  two  years  they  were  to  be 
exiled.  The  day  fixed  for  their  departure 
was  Aug.  10th,  1660,  when  the  law  was 
carried  out  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  the 
Socinians  disappeared  from  Poland.  Socinian 
views  were  taught  in  Germany  by  Ernst 
Soner  (d.  1612),  and  some  of  the  Polish  exiles 
came  and  settled  here,  but  the  heresy  soon 
died  out.  It  took  a  firm  hold  in  Transylvania, 
through  Blandrata,  one  of  the  chief  advocates 
of  the  Anti-trinitarian  doctrines.  It  did  not 
prosper  in  England,  the  only  purely  Socinian 
congregation  being  formed  by  John  Biddle  in 
Gloucester  during  tho  Commonwealth.  He 
died  in  prison  for  heresy  in  1662,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Firmin,  but  the  congre- 
gation soon  disappeared. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Socinians  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Racovian  Catechism  and  in  the 
writings  of  Socinus  and  other  great  leaders  of 
the  society.  The  chief  are : — that  Christ  did 
not  exist  before  His  birth ;  that  He  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  not  God ;  that  Christ's  death 
was  for  Himself,  not  for  His  sins,  but  for  the 
mortality  and  infirmities  of  our  nature,  which 
He  had  assumed;  that  God  could  justly 
pardon  our  sins  without  satisfaction;  that 
Christ  did  not  become  our  High  Priest,  nor 
immortal  till  He  had  ascended  ;  that  the  soul 
of  man  becomes  insensiblo  at  death  and  will 
be  raised  again  with  the  body  at  the  general 
resurrection ;  and  that  tho  good  will  be  estab- 
lished in  eternal  felicity,  while  the  wicked 
will  be  consigned  only  to  a  limited  punish- 
ment. 

Socrates  was  born  at  Athens  in  469  B.C. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  and  followed 
the  profession  of  his  father  till  he  was  nearly 
forty  years  old,  when  he  gave  it  up  for  that 
of  a  philosopher.  He  came  to  Athens  about 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  tho  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  His  career  differed  consider- 
ably from  that  of  his  contemporaries,  inas- 
much as  he  instituted  no  school,  resented  the 
title  of  teacher,  and  therefore  had  no  followers 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word.  His  plan 
of  work  was  to  walk  about  the  streets  of 
Athens,  talking  with  his  follow-oitizens  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  leading  them  to  express  their 
views,  and  thon  proceeding  to  show  them  where 
their  argument  was  faulty;  for  ho  believed 
firmly  that  he  was  designed  by  the  gods  to  fulfil 
a  religious  mission,  and  that  a  divine  teacher, 
a  daman  [divinity]  was  with  him  at  all  times, 
and  was  his  teacher.  Such  was  his  conviction. 
But  tho  same  conviction  led  him  to  believe 
that  his  fellows  had  all  their  inward  teachers, 
and  therefore  he  questioned  his  companions  in 
order  to  be  instructed.  Accordingly,  he  was  no 
solitary  thinker,  but  loved  to  draw  a  circle 
around  him.  And  the  young  men  of  Athena 
loved  to  be  drawn ;  for  he  was  a  humourist ;  he 
was  genial,  brave,  patriotic.  One  young  man 
there  was  whom  Socrates  regarded  with  in- 


tense affection,  Alcibiades.  He  was  skilful, 
handsome,  fascinating  in  mannor — all  the 
qualities  of  the  brilliant  Greek  were  exhibited 
in  him  in  their  perfection.  Had  he  also  but 
learned  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong, 
the  whole  history  of  Athens  might  have  been 
different.  Socrates  would  fain  have  taught 
him.  But  whilst  ho  joyously  listened  to  the 
bright  teaching  of  the  philosopher,  he  did  not 
train  himself  to  walk  in  the  light  which  he 
found  ;  he  became  selfish  and  wilful,  and 
turned  his  best  gifts  into  means  of  mischief. 

The  Socratic  dialogue  consisted  of  cleverly 
contrived  questions  of  the  philosopher,  in- 
tended to  draw  out  his  companion,  to  lead  him 
to  think  to  reconsider  his  subject,  to  view  it 
on  all  sides.  His  aim  was  to  draw  out  the 
faculties;  not  to  make  them  the  supreme 
arbiter,  but  to  bow  them  before  a  divine 
power.  It  was  the  very  object  of  his  life  to 
do  this,  and  it  cost  him  his  life.  For  he 
made  virtue  the  foundation  of  all  teaching  and 
the  aim  of  all  intellectual  exercise,  and  virtue 
was  the  pursuit  of  good  and  the  rejection  of 
evil.  The  Athenians  would  have  cared  no- 
thing for  his  word-splittings ;  they  were  the 
most  tolerant  people  in  the  world  of  abstract 
opinions.  But  he  declared  that  he  was  not  a 
promulger  of  opinions ;  that  they  were  bound  to 
know  and  to  distinguish  truth,  that  it  was  no 
matter  of  indifference.  He  was  upon  this 
accused  of  not  worshipping  the  gods  which 
the  city  worshipped,  and  of  introducing 
divinities  of  his  own.  Alcibiades,  too,  who 
had  proved  a  traitor  to  the  State,  was  known 
to  have  been  a  learner  from  Socrates,  and 
upon  this  fact  was  founded  the  charge  that  he 
was  a  corrupter  of  the  youth  of  the  State.  He 
was  brought  before  the  judges  of  Athens,  and 
his  trial  was  the  most  momentous  which  up  to 
that  time  the  world  had  ever  seen.  By  a 
majority  of  six,  282  against  276,  he  was  pro- 
nounced guilty.  There  was  a  chance  of  escape 
for  him.  Tho  penalty  was  death,  but  the 
smallness  of  the  majority  would  probably 
have  induced  the  judges  to  inflict  some  lighter 
punishment.  He  was  asked  to  speak  for  him- 
self, and  he  boldly  answered  as  follows :  "And 
what  shall  I  propose  on  my  part,  O  men  of 
Athens  ?  Clearly  that  which  is  my  due.  And 
what  is  that  which  I  ought  to  pay  or  to  re- 
ceive ?  What  shall  be  done  to  the  man  who 
has  never  had  tho  wit  to  be  idle  during  his 
whole  life ;  but  has  been  careless  of  what  the 
many  care  about — wealth,  and  family  inter- 
ests, and  military  offices,  and  speaking  in  the 
assembly,  and  magistracies,  and  plots,  and 
parties  \  Reflecting  that  I  was  really  too 
honest  a  man  to  follow  in  this  way  and  live, 
I  did  not  go  where  I  could  do  no  good  to 
you  or  to  myself ;  but  whore  I  could  do  the 
greatest  good,  privately,  to  every  ono  of  you. 
Thither  I  went,  and  sought  to  persuade 
every  man  among  you  that  he  must  look  to 
himself,  and  seek  virtue  and  wisdom  before  he 
looks  to  his  private  interests,  and  not  think  of 


tion  of  a  bishop  named  John  about  1154,  and 
Biahup  Simon  about  1225,  Bishop  Mark  1303, 
and  Huau  Heeketh  1510. 
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El  of  the  Manx  Church  is  held 
Thursday  in  Whitsunwook.  The  island  con- 
tains thirty-three  pnrishes.  There  was  in 
1883  a  great  discussion  wbout  the  building  of 
a  cathedral  and  whether  it  should  be  at 
Douglas  or  at  Peel.  Nothing-  has  yet  been 
done  in  the  matter.  Peol  contains  the  ruins 
of  two  cathedrals — those  of  St.  Patrick  and 
St.  German— both  on  a  small  island  in  the 
harbour;  churches  were  erected  in  those  situa- 
tions in  olden  times  for  safety,  as  at  Holy 
Island  and  Iona.  Tho  whole  of  the  ancient 
traditions  of  episcopacy  are  associated  with 
Peel.  Besides  the  cathedral  dedicated  to 
St.  German,  other  bishops  of  Sudor,  in 
like  manner,  ha  to  given  their  names  to 
Manx  localities,  as  St.  Brandan  to  Turk 
Braddan,  St.  Michael,  Mnchutus  or  Mitng- 
hold,  etc.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
date  of  tho  original  structure  of  St.  German's  ; 
the  choir,  the  oldest  part  of  the  present 
building,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Simon  [1226-47], 
while  the .  nave  and  transepts  belong  to  a 
later  period.  The  church  is  cruciform, 
and  the  architecture  a  mixture  of  Early 
English  and  Decorated.  Until  the  close  of  the 
last  century  the  bishops  were  enthroned  here, 
but  its  rootless  condition  now  renders  the 
ceremony  impossible.  Several  bishops  are 
bnried  here;  the  tomb  of  most  interest  is 
that  of  Bishop  Kutter,  tho  friend  of  Charlotte 
de  la  Tremouille,  who  assisted  her  in  the  de- 
fence of  Lathom  House  from  Fairfax.  A 
child  of  Bishop  Wilson's  is  also  buried  here. 
Under  the  chair  is  a  crypt,  which  till  1780 
was  used  as  a  dungeon  for  ecclesiastical,  and 
sometimes  civil,  offenders.  In  it  Eleanor 
Cobham,  wife  of  Humphry  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, was  confined  for  witchcraft  during  four- 
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Solifidiajll  (from  Latin  solus  alone  and 
fida  faith),  the  name  that  was  frequently 
given  to  those  who  first  adopted  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by   faith  alone  and  not  by 

Somucha,  The  Reoulab  Clekkb  of,  an 
order  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  St.  Jerome  EmUiani,  a  Venetian, 
born  in  1181.  lie  was  of  noble  birth,  and 
had  served  in  the  campaigns  against  Charles 
VIIL  and  Louis  XII.,  but  was  taken  prisoner 
whilst  defending  the  town  of  Castelnuovo, 
and  on  his  deliverance  devoted  himself  to 
the  service  of  God.  lie  first  took  charge  of 
some  orphan  nephews,  but  in  1528  founded 
an  orphan  asylum  at  Venice,  and  afterwards 
others  at  Milan,  Bergamo,  Pavia,  and  other 
towns.  The  central  point  from  which  all 
the  institutions  were  managed  was  fixed  at 
Somaacha,  between  Milan  and  Bergamo.  It 
was  first  worked  by  laymen,  but  Emiliani  was 
afterwards  joined  by  some  priests,  and  they 
were  gradually  formed  into  an  order.  The 
founder  died  in  1533,  was  beatified  by 
Benedict  XIV.,  and  canonised  by  Clement 
XIII.  The  order  was  confirmed  in  1568 
under  tho  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  received 
the  name  of  Regular  Clerks  of  St.  Mayeul, 
or  of  Somaacha.  It  was  for  a  time  united 
with  the  Theatines,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  with  Fathers  of  tho  Christian  Doc- 
trine. It  extended  rapidly,  and  has  the 
charge  of  several  orphanages  and  colleges. 
The  principal  house  is  at  Home. 

SonuitoB  or  Snnnia  are  a  sect  of  Ma- 
hommedana  who  are  strongly  opposed  in 
every  way  to  the  SiuiTisa  [q.v.J  They  are 
very  numerous,  the  Shiitos  being  confined  for 
tho  moat  part  to  Persia.  Tho  Sonnitea  are 
sometimes  called  Trad  itionists,  on  account  of 
their  looking  upon  the  tonnah  or  traditions 
as  of  equal  authority  with  the  Koran.  They 
recognise  tho  rights  of  all  four  Caliphs  who 
immediately  succeeded  Mahomet,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  great  points  of  difference  between 
them  and  the  Shiites,  who  reject  all  but  Ali, 
the  fourth.  They  are  subdivided  into  four 
parlies,  but  the  difference  consists  chiefly  in 
ceremonials  and  ritual — all  uniting  in  funda- 
mental doctrine  and  in  hatred  of  the  Shiites. 

Sorbonno,  a  celebrated  college  founded  at 
Paris  in  1252  by  Robert  Sorbon,  chaplain  to 
Louis  IX.,  within  tho  University  of  Paris. 
It  was  originally  intended  for  sixteen  poor 
theological  students,  four  of  whom  were  to 
be  French,  four  Norman,  four  Picard,  and 
four  English.  Tho  congregation  was  con- 
firmed by  Clement  IV.  in  1268.  A  teacher 
of  theology  was  appointed,  the  college  be- 
came formed,  most  of  the  Paris  doctors  ot 
theology  were  trained  there,  and  when  the 
lectures  of  the  faculty  began  to  bo  held  there, 
the  college  and  the  faculty  became  identified. 
During  tho  first  three  centuries  after  its 
foundation  it  throve  wonderfully,  and  is  noted 
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He  remaiucd  at  Islip  writing  and  preaching 
against  Puritanism  till  his  death.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  most 
famous  of  his  works  are  his  sermons,  which 
are  characterised  by  vigorous  sense  and  sound 
English. 

Sonthcott,  Joanna. — A  fanatical  woman, 
born  in  Devonshire  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  who  gave  herself  out  as  the 
bride  of  the  Lamb,  and  announced,  when  she 
was  over  sixty  years  old,  that  she  was  about 
to  give  birth  to  the  Messiah.  She  published 
a  collection  of  her  "  prophecies  "  in  shilling 
parts :  they  consist  of  wild  rhodomontade, 
interspersed  with  doggrel  verse,  and  form  two 
large  8vo  volumes.  It  speaks  very  badly 
for  the  state  of  intelligence  and  education, 
that  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  had  thou- 
sands of  followers,  and  after  her  death  [Dec. 
27th,  1814]  many  of  them  continued  to  ob- 
serve the  ceremonies  she  had  prescribed,  so 
that  till  a  very  few  years  since  there  were 
congregations  who  still  called  themselves 
after  her  name. 

Southwell,  Bishopric  of.  —  This  See 
was  constituted  in  1884,  its  first  bishop 
being  Dr.  George  Kidding.  It  is  taken  from 
the  dioceses  of  Lincoln  and  Lichfield,  and 
comprises  the  whole  counties  of  Nottingham 
and  Derby,  including  471  parishes  besides 
chapelries,  with  an  area  of  1,182,419  acres, 
and  a  population  of  699,152.  The  endow- 
ment of  the  See  is  £3,000  a  year.  There  are 
two  archdeaconries,  but  as  yet  no  cathedral 
body.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
or  Southwell  Minster,  is  in  every  way  worthy 
to  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  cathedral. 
No  other  of  the  newly-constituted  cathedrals 
of  the  last  half  century  can  approach  it  in 
dignity  of  design  and  beauty  of  architecture, 
with  its  massive  Norman  nave  and  western 
and  central  towers,  Early  English  choir,  and 
Decorated  chapter-house.  Southwell  Minster, 
though  never  formally  recognised  as  a  cathe- 
dral church,  was  regarded  by  the  Archbishops 
of  the  Northern  Provinco,  until  the  severance 
of  the  county  of  Nottingham  from  the  pro- 
vince and  diocese  of  York  in  1839,  almost  as 
a  secondary  cathedral  for  that  remote  part  of 
their  wide-stretching  spiritual  domain.  Pos- 
sibly the  site  of  a  Romano- British  church; 
most  probably,  according  to  early  and  con- 
sistent tradition  accepted  by  some  of  our  most 
careful  historians,  one  of  the  centres  of  Pau- 
linus's  missionary  labours,  c.  630,  after  the 
conversion  of  the  men  of  Lindsey,  and  the 
erection  of  the  first  Christian  church  in  the 
Roman  city  of  "  Lindum  Colonia,"  the  modern 
Lincoln;  rebuilt  and  endowed  by  the  ubi- 
quitous Wilfrid,  in  the  five  last  years  of  his 
life,  705-9;  augmented  by  Edwy's  grant  of 
his  royal  demesnes  in  the  soke  of  Southwell 
to  Archbishop  Oskytel  in  958,  and  re-founded 
or  re-modelled  (according  to  the  statement  of 
Henry  VJLLL's  Commissioners)   by  Edwy's 


brother  Edgar,  after  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  the  first  three  prebends  were 
probably  founded,  and  the  church,  endowed 
with  the  great  tithes  of  the  soke,  became 
collegiate ;  furnished  with  large  and  sonorous 
bells  by  Archbishop  Kinsy  [1051-60],  at  the 
same  time  that  he  bestowed  like  gifts  on  the 
minsters  of  Beverley  and  Stow ;  constituted 
by  Kinsy's  successor  Ealdred  [1061-69]  a 
college  of  secular  canons,  for  whose  use, 
according  to  the  reformed  rule  of  Chrode- 
gang,  ho  erected  a  common  refectory,  as  he 
had  done  at  York ;  established  as  the  Mother 
Church  of  the  county  of  Nottingham  by 
Archbishop  Thomas  II.,  freed  by  him  from 
all  episcopal  customs  and  dues,  placed  on  the 
same  standing  as  St.  Peter's  at  York,  St. 
John's  at  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfrid's  at 
Kipon,  and  enriched  with  royal  privileges 
and  immunities ;  the  seat  of  a  yearly  synod 
for  the  county,  at  which  the  consecrated 
chrism,  brought  solemnly  from  York,  was 
distributed  to  the  rural  deans,  to  be  by  them 
dispensed  to  the  parish  priests ;  at  Whitsun- 
tide the  object  of  yearly  processions  by  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  whole  county  of  Notts, 
released  from  the  ancient  duty  of  repairing 
to  York  to  pay  their  Pentecostals,  to  which 
came  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Notting- 
ham with  the  justices  of  the  peace,  on  horse- 
back, in  their  most  magnificent  array,  to  lay 
down  their  Whitsun  farthings  under  the 
wide  Norman  archway  of  the  great  north 
porch,  where  the  treasurer  of  the  Chapter 
stood  to  receive  them — a  time-honoured  cus- 
tom, only  abolished  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  by  Archbishop  Drummond,  "proprio 
motu,'*  as  a  meaningless  survival  from  the 
past — it  is  evident  that  Southwell  Minster 
has  always  occupied  a  place  of  peculiar  dig- 
nity and  importance  in  the  organisation  of 
the  vast  diocese  of  York.  In  later  times  it 
more  than  once  narrowly  escaped  destruction. 
In  1540  it  surrendered  its  possessions  to 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  re-founaed  by  him  in 
1543 ;  in  1547  it  was  seized  by  the  Crown, 
but  re-founded  by  Queen  Mary  in  1558  ;  in 
1604  still  further  established  by  James  I.,  to 
be  once  more  suppressed  in  our  own  days,  and 
by  a  melancholy  but  just  Nemesis  on  luxury 
and  inefficiency  under  the  guise  of  religion, 
reduced  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  parish 
church,  it  is  now  happily  raised  to  more  than 
its  pristine  dignity  as  the  cathedral  of  the 
newly-formed  diocese. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  history  of  the 
collegiate  church  is  not  an  edifying  one  before 
its  final  extinction  on  the  death  of  the  last 
prebendary  in  1873.  The  number  of  pre- 
bendaries was  sixteen.  It  was  an  acephalous 
body  without  a  dean,  or  even  any  permanent 
president,  such  as  the  precentor  was  at  St. 
David's,  and  the  archdeacon  at  Llandaff, 
both  of  whose  chapters  were  dean-less.  Few 
professedly  religious  foundations  could  show 
Bmaller  grounds  for  exemption  from,  the  axe 
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occasion  Reformed  congregations  from  Seville 
and  Malaga  attended  with  that  of  Madrid,  and 
the  Spanish  Reformed  Church  was  solemnly 
constituted.  In  Portugal  also  Reformed  con- 
gregations were  established,  whom  Bishop 
Riley  also  visited.  Several  of  these  were 
ministered  to  by  men  who  had  been  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
a  Liturgy  was  drawn  up,  partly  from  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  partly  from  the  old 
Mozarabic  Liturgy.  The  last  report  gives  1 3 
ordained  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Spain,  eight  of  whom  are  ex- Roman  priests, 
the  others  have  received  American  orders. 
They  have  besought  the  English  Church  to 
consecrate  their  bishops-elect ;  but  a  diffi- 
culty was  felt  by  tho  English  Bishops  on  the 
ground  that  the  Roman  Bishops,  though  held 
to  be  in  grievous  error,  are  yet  in  possession ; 
and  the  English  Church,  following  the  uni- 
versal precedont  from  the  beginning,  has 
refused  to  be  a  party  to  what  many  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  hold  to  be  a  schism.  Those 
who  argue  thus,  whilst  they  look  hopefully  on 
tho  Reform  movement,  are  desirous  that  tho 
Reform  shall  be  carried  on  from  within. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  others  who  strenu- 
ously declare  that  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Churches  ought  to  stand  aloof  no  longer,  but 
fill  the  gap  and  consecrate  the  bishops.  Tho 
following  passage  from  a  recent  address  by 
Archbishop  Plunket  puts  the  case  very  ear- 
nestly : — 

**  A  remarkable  movement  in  the  direction 
of  Church  Reform  has  taken  place  during  lato 
years  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  there  were  not  a  score  of 
native  Protestants  in  these  countries.  There 
are  now  some  ten  thousand.  The  faithfulness 
and  courage  with  which  these  bravo-hearted 
men,  in  the  face  of  tremendous  odds,  have 
battled  their  way  out  of  error  into  light  and 
truth,  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  towards  all 
who  have  so  done,  even  though  they  follow 
not  after  us,  we  should  be  ready  to  extend  a 
helping  hand.  But  among  these  Reformers 
there  are  some  with  whom  English  and  Irish 
Churchmen  should  especially  sympathise.  I 
apeak  of  those  who,  after  the  example  of  our 
own  forefathers,  have  organised  themselves 
on  an  Episcopal  basis,  and  have  adopted  a 
fixed  Liturgy,  purged,  like  our  own,  *Tom 
Roman  error,  but  wisely  shaped,  as  in  our 
own  case,  upon  the  model  of  an  ancient 
national  ritual.  Tho  number  of  these  Re- 
formers is  not  as  yet  large.  About  two 
thousand  in  Spain,  and  about  one  thousand  in 
Portugal,  may  be  counted  as  belonging  to 
their  ranks.  But  tho  congregations  into  which 
they  are  gathered  occupy  important  centres  in 
these  two  countries.  In  Spain  they  are  to  be 
found  in  Madrid,  Seville,  Malaga,  Salamanca, 
Valladolid,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bar- 
celona. In  Portugal  we  meet  them  in  Lisbon, 
Rio  de  Monro,  and  Oporto.  Moreover,  though 
thus  widely  separated  from  one  another,  these 


scattered  flocks  are  bound  together  even 
already  by  a  sense  of  corporate  unity,  which 
adds  not  a  littlo  to  their  power  for  good. 
Each  congregation  has  its  vestry,  and  both  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  there  is  a  central  Synod 
attended  by  delegates  from  these  vestries, 
where  in  each  case  the  foundation  of  a  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church  has  been  solemnly 
and  prayerfully  laid.  In  Spain  the  Synod 
has  chosen  a  Bishop-Elect.  In  Portugal  it  is 
purposed  to  do  likewise  when  the  right  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
an  outward  organisation  goes,  the  elements  of 
cohesion  and  continuity  are  duly  provided. 
But  there  are,  thank  God,  closer  and  more 
sacred  bonds  than  these.  Speaking  as  one 
who  has  twice  visited  tho  Peninsula  for  the 
special  purpose  of  testing  the  reality  of  this 
movement,  I  can  certify  without  reserve  to 
the  fact  that  these  Reformers  are  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  knit  one  to  another  by 
love  and  devotion  to  a  common  Master — tho 
great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls — 
and  by  a  profound  conviction  that  they  have 
a  work  of  evangelisation  to  do  for  Him  in 
their  native  land  !  Such  are  some  of  the 
hopeful  features  of  this  movement.  Did  time 
permit,  I  could  point  to  many  more.  I  could 
show  from  its  history  that  it  is  a  movement 
from  within,  and  that,  though  foreign  agencies, 
especially  in  the  way  of  Bible  circulation, 
have  done  much  to  help  the  work,  their  func- 
tion has  been  not  so  much  to  create  a  desiro 
for  reform  as  to  meet  an  already  existing 
want.  I  could  also  show  that  this  want  is 
not  duo  to  merely  political  aspirations,  or  to 
any  ephemeral  burst  of  enthusiasm,  but  that 
it  is  in  very  truth  a  craving  for  somewhat 
more  satisfying  in  the  way  of  spiritual  food 
than  Rome  can  supply.  But  I  must  pass 
from  the  hopes  of  the  movement  to  its  needs 
— for  it  is  because  of  these  needs  that  I  have 
felt  constrained  to  take  up  my  pen.  These 
Reformers,  like  the  early  Christians,  are  few, 
and  poor,  and  weak.  None  of  the  wealthy  or 
the  mighty  ones  of  this  earth  have,  up  to  this, 
joined  their  little  band,  and  hence  they  find 
it  impossible  as  yet  to  stand  alone.  They  do 
not  ask  us  to  undertake  the  work  of  Reforma- 
tion in  their  land.  They  are  already  engaged 
in  that  work,  and  all  they  ask  of  us  is  to  help 
them  in  accomplishing  it  themselves.  Nor  do 
they  ask  us  to  help  them  thus  for  ever.  Ere 
long  they  hopo  to  bo  self-supporting.  But 
just  at  present,  thouerh,  as  I  can  vouch,  they 
are  contributing  according  to  their  ability, 
thoy  find  it  hopeless,  without  aid,  to  meet 
their  own  spiritual  needs.  And  for  this  aid 
they  have  appealed  to  us.  We  have  not  gone 
out  of  our  path  to  look  for  this  duty.  We 
have  found  the  wounded  traveller  on  the 
very  hicrhway  by  which  we  have  been  journey- 
ing. Can  wo,  with  a  clear  conscience,  pass 
him  by  on  the  other  side?  The  noxt  few 
years  will  be  to  these  Reformers  a  season  of 
torrible    suspense.      In    adopting    for    their 
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alter  their  resolution  in  favour  of  a  rabbinical 
education.  Let  it  bo  remembered  that  the 
youth  thus  linked  to  men  of  various  lands — for 
hifl  father  was  a  Portuguese  Jew — was  bound 
to  one  nation  only  by  spiritual  affinity,  and 
that  a  nation  without  a  home,  and  the  course 
of  the  earnest  young  Jew's  mental  life  will 
be  more  easily  followed.  The  education  of 
the  Jews  was  almost  exclusively  religious,  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Talmud  forming  their 
principal  studies.  Spinoza  entered  into  them 
'with  almost  fanatical  zeal,  which,  backed  by 
remarkable  penetration  and  subtlety,  won  the 
admiration  of  his  instructor,  the  Chief  Rabbi, 
Saul  Levi  Morteira.  At  fourteen  Spinoza 
rivalled  almost  all  the  doctors  in  the  exact- 
itude and  extent  of  his  biblical  knowledge. 
But  he  pursued  his  inquiries  further  than  they 
could  follow  him,  and  put  questions  which 
they  could  not  solve.  Thus,  because  he  found 
no  mention  of  tho  doctrine  of  Immortality  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  because  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  some  of  the  interpretations  of 
the  Law  which  his  Rabbis  gave,  and  those 
the  interpretations  which  Christ  Himself  had 
rebuked,  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  ox- 
communicated  from  the  Synagogue.  [See 
the  terrible  curse  quoted  at  length  in  Mr. 
Martineau's  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  i.  258.] 
His  friends  and  relations  were  forbidden  to 
hold  intercourse  with  him,  but  he  made  some 
new  friends,  particularly  Franz  Van  den  Ende, 
who  had  a  great  influence  on  his  life  ;  he  was 
a  physician  in  Amsterdam  who  kept  a  philo- 
logical seminary,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
political  plotter  and  an  atheist.  Some  years 
later  he  was  hanged  in  Normandy  for  con- 
spiracy. He  taught  Spinoza  Latin,  which  he 
learnt  with  great  ease,  and  which  was  very 
valuable  to  him.  At  this  time  the  works  of 
Descartes  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  studied 
them  eagerly.  He  left  Amsterdam  in  1660, 
and  retired  to  Rhynsburg,  near  Loyden,  whore 
he  carried  on  a  trade,  as  all  Jews  were  taught 
to  do.  His  was  that  of  a  maker  of  telescopes, 
microscopes,  etc.,  but  he  devoted  all  his  spare 
time  to  philosophy.  In  tho  next  year  ho 
moved  to  Woorburg,  a  small  village  near  the 
Hague,  and  finally  to  the  Hague  itself.  Here 
he  frequently  attended  the  Calvinistic  wor- 
ship, and  expressed  tho  deepest  admiration 
for  the  character  of  Christ  and  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul ;  but  he  was  never  baptised,  nor 
called  himself  a  Christian.  He  was  offered 
the  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Heidel- 
berg, but  refused,  conscious  that  the  philo- 
sophy he  would  teach  was  too  closely  allied 
to  theology  not  to  trench  on  its  dogmas. 
He  resigned  the  heritage  which  fell  to  him 
on  his  father's  death  to  his  sisters,  refused  to 
accept  the  property  which  his  friend,  Simon  do 
Vries,  had  intended  to  leave  to  him,  and  also 
the  pension  offered  to  him  by  Ijouis  XIV., 
and  continued  his  labours  in  the  greatest 
poverty,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  expending 
on  his  food  only  2±d.  a  day.    He  died  Feb. 


22nd,  1677,  of  phthisis,  from  which  he  had 
suffered  for  twenty  years. 

Spinoza's  system  is  the  logical  development 
of  tho  system  of  Descartes,  though  the  two 
philosophers  differed  on  many  points.  Spinoza's 
first  published  work  was  an  Abridgment  of  the 
Meditatiofis  of  Descartes,  with  an  appendix 
containing  the  germs  of  the  Ethica, ana.  Tract- 
at  us  Thcologico-Politicus.  This  work  contains  a 
rationalistic  criticism  of  the  Bible,  and  an  at- 
tack on  the  institution  of  the  priesthood  as 
inj  urious  to  tho  general  welfare.  Ho  also  ex- 
plained in  it  that  philosophy  and  theology  have 
nothing  in  common.  This  book  was  at  once  con- 
demned and  forbidden  in  ©very  country,  and 
many  artifices  were  lused  to  introduce  it  into 
the  various  countries  under  different  names. 
But  Spinoza  is  chiefly  known  by  Eth'tca  More 
Geotnetrico  Demonstrate,  which  contains  a 
statement  of  his  doctrines  drawn  up  in  a 
mathematical  form,  and  which  has  gained  for 
him  the  name  of  "Tho  Euclid  of  Meta- 
physicians." He  gives  eight  definitions,  and 
seven  axioms.     The  eight  definitions  are : — 

1.  By  a  thing  which  is  its  own  cause,  I 
understand  a  thing,  the  essence  of  which 
involves  existence,  or  the  nature  of  which 
can  only  be  considered  as  existent. 

2.  A  thing  finite  is  that  which  can  be 
limited  (terminari  potest)  by  another  thing  of 
the  same  nature  ;  e.g.  body  is  said  to  be  finite 
because  it  can  always  be  conceived  as  larger. 
So  thought  is  limited  by  other  thoughts. 
But  body  does  not  limit  thought,  nor  thought 
limit  body. 

3.  By  substance  I  understand  that  which 
exists  in  itself,  and  is  conceived  per  se  ;  in 
other  words,  the  conception  of  which  does  not 
require  tho  conception  of  anything  else  ante- 
cedent to  it. 

4.  By  attribute  I  understand  that  which 
the  mind  perceives  as  constituting  the  very 
essence  of  substance. 

5.  By  modes  I  understand  the  accidents 
(affect iones)  of  substance ;  or  that  which  iB  in 
something  else,  through  which  also  it  is 
conceived. 

6.  By  God  I  understand  tho  Being  abso- 
lutely infinite,  i.e.  the  substance  consisting 
of  infinite  attributes,  each  of  which  expresses 
an  infinite  and  eternal  essence. 

7.  That  thing  is  said  to  be  free  which  exists 
by  the  sole  necessity  of  its  nature,  and  by 
itself  alone  is  determined  to  action.  But  that 
thing  is  necessary,  or,  rather,  constrained, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  another,  and 
acts  according  to  certain  and  determinate 
causes. 

8.  By  eternity  I  understand  existenco  itself, 
in  as  far  as  it  is  conceived  necessary  to 
follow  from  the  solo  definition  of  an  eternal 
thing. 

The  seven  axioms  are : — 

1.  Everything  which  is,  is  in  itself  or  in 
some  other  thing. 

2.  That  which  cannot  be  conceived  through 
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"  the  Deity  passing  into  activity,  but  not 
exhausted  by  the  act. "  A  spirit  so  subtle  and 
eager  to  see  all  sides  of  truth  has  thus  paid 
the  penalty  to  be  expected,  namely,  that  of 
being  made  the  subject  of  disputes  and  mis- 
understandings innumerable.  Considering 
that  he  arrived  independently  at  ideas  which 
are  found  in  St.  Augustine,  and  that  mo- 
dern German  philosophers,  from  Kant  down- 
wards, have  reverenced  him  as  a  master,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  his  teaching  must 
contain  many  elements  of  value.  One  of 
those  who  knew  him  best,  describes  him  as  "  a 
God-intoxicated  man."  But  the  deepest  and 
subtlest  analysts  not  unfrequently  find  them- 
selves baffled.  Thus  Dr.  Martineau,  in  a 
cloee  and  exhaustive  examination  of  his  works 
[7Vpe»  of  Ethical  Theory,  i.  247-393],  de- 
clares that  there  are  passages  which  are  so 
ambiguous  that  controversialists  on  opposite 
aides  may  fairly  claim  him  on  their  side.  Ue 
shows  that  Spinoza's  belief  in  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  as  expressed  in  the  treatise 
on  God,  was  real  and  strong,  not,  as  has  been 
alleged,  "a  mere  accommodation  to  a  dis- 
carded philosophy"  [p.  3741  But  in  the 
Ethics  he  becomes  vague,  ana  a  mystic  cloud 
seems  to  have  gathered  over  the  future,  the 
belief  in  immortality  seeming  to  change  into 
that  of  absorption  into  God,  and  the  loss  of 
individual  consciousness. 

Spiritual  Works  of  Mercy.  [Mercy, 
Spiritual  and  Corporal  Works  of.] 

Spiritualism,       Spiritualists.   — 

Spiritualism  had  its  origin  in  America  in 
1848,  when  certain  rapping s  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Fox,  at  Hydeville,  New  York,  were 
heard,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for,  and 
by  which  it  was  said  communications  could 
be  held  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  These 
raps  were  arranged  into  a  sort  of  alphabetical 
order  for  the  purpose  of  the  supposed  com- 
munications, and  were  supplemented  by  the 
motion  of  articles  of  furniture  about  the  room, 
the  disembodied  spirits  being  said  to  have 
discovered  the  means  of  discoursing  by  electric 
detonation ;  then  musical  instruments  were 
said  to  sail  about  the  room  and  utter  unearthly 
melodies ;  sentences  were  written  by  unseen 
hands ;  shadowy  forms  were  descried  in  the 
darkness ;  light  touches  felt ;  and  lastly,  the 
complete  embodiment  of  a  spirit  so  far  as  to 
be  recognised  by  relatives .  The  spirits  were 
also  said  to  give  thoir  names.  The  believers 
in  these  manifestations  increased  very  rapidly, 
and  many  converts  wero  made  in  England, 
while  in  the  United  States  it  is  said  that  at 
one  time  no  fewer  than  30,000  ••  spirit 
mediums  "  were  practising.  The  doctrines  of 
Spiritualists  are  much  as  follows :  "  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  the  visible  universe  is  an  expres- 
sion to  man  of  His  Infinite  Life.  Man  is  a 
Spiritual  being :  each  individual  spirit  is  a 
part  of  the  great  oversold,  or  anima  mundi. 
The  spirit  is  enthralled  in  a  body  during  this 


life ;  when  released  it  at  once  enters  upon  the 
possession  of  higher  powers  and  more  ex- 
tended knowledge,  and  its  condition  is  one 
of  regularly  progressive  advancement.  Dis- 
embodied spirits  are  able  to  hold  converse 
with  those  in  the  body ;  not  with  all  imme- 
diately, but  through  the  instrumentality  of 
privileged  or  specially  gifted  persons  called 
Mediums,  who  are  on  occasion  influenced,  or, 
as  they  term  it,  controlled  by  the  spirits. 
Spirits  can  also  apply  forco  to  physical  objects, 
perform  certain  actions,  such  as  writing,  and 
produce  sounds;  they  can  sometimes  show 
themselves  in  materialised  forms,  some  of  the 
material  being  borrowed  from  the  medium. 
A  new  era  is  now  dawning  on  us.  The  old 
religions,  Christianity  included,  have  played 
their  part,  and  must  pass  away  in  face  of 
clearer  light.  By  intercourse  with  the  spirit 
world,  man  will  advance  as  he  never  has 
advanced  before  in  knowledge,  purity,  and 
brotherly  love "  [Paper  read  at  Durham 
Church  Congress,  by  Kev.  R.  Thornton,  D.D.]. 
Among  the  Spiritualists  who  have  attracted 
most  notice  have  been  Douglas  Home,  who 
gave  sittings  before  Napoleon  III.  and  Alex- 
ander IL  of  Russia,  and  Robert  Dale  Owen 
[b.  at  Glasgow,  l«0l;  d.  1877],  who  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  and  became  the  most 
prominent  of  the  Spiritualists.  His  publica- 
tions on  this  subject  are  Footfalls  on  the 
Boundary  of  Another  World  [1860]  and  The 
Debatable  Land  between  this  World  and  the 
Next  [1872].  Spiritualism  has  been  claimed 
by  some  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, by  others  as  a  substitute  for  it.  As 
an  adjunct,  it  is  rejected  by  almost  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Christian  Communion ;  as  a 
substitute,  it  involves  the  virtual  setting  aside, 
more  or  less  completely,  of  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  Universal.  Some  have  not  inaptly 
called  it  a  "ghastly  caricature  of  religion." 
The  author  from  whom  wo  have  already 
quoted,  Dr.  Thornton,  thus  admirably  sums 
up  what  may  be  said  in  its  favour : — 

"  Now,  there  is  much  of  the  Spiritualist  teaching 
with  which  the  Church  can  most  cordially  agree. 

"  [11  It  is  a  system  of  Mi>/,  not  of  mere  nega- 
tion of  all  that  is  not  logically  demonstrated.  Its 
adherents  are  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  they  hold 
as  true,  propositions  which  are  incapable  of  mathe- 
matical proof.  They  are  at  least  theists,  if  no 
more ;  certainly  not  atheistic. 

"  [2]  It  is  in  its  very  nature  antagonistic  to  all 
Sadduceeism  and  Materialism.  It  flutlv  contradicts 
the  assertions  of  the  miserable  philosophy  that 
makes  the  soul  but  a  function  of  the  braiu  and 
death  an  eternal  sleep.  It  proclaims  that  man  is 
responsible  for  his  actions,  against  those  who  would 
persuade  us  that  each  deed  is  but  the  resultant  of 
a  set  of  force*,  an  effect  first  and  then  a. cause  in  an 
eternal  and  immutable  series  of  causes  and  effects, 
and  that  sin  and  holiness  are  therefore  words 
without  meaning.  It  tells  of  antrels,  of  an  im- 
mortal spirit,  of  a  future  state  of  personal  and 
conscious  existence. 

•*  [3]  It  inculcates  the  duties  of  purity,  charity, 
and  justice,  setting  forth  as  well  the  loving  Father- 
hood  of  God  as  the  brotherhood  of  men,  to  be  con- 
tinned,  with  personal  recoguition,  in  the  future  life. 
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as  sponsors  to  their  children,  but 

forbidden  in  the  ninth  century.  It 
posed  in  1689  that  they  should  be 
the  privilege.  It  was  not  carried  at 
,  but  has  been  since.     The  number  of 

in  the  English  Church  is  now  three, 
g  to  the  ancient  custom  in  this 
—two  godfathers  and  one  godmother 
ale,  two  godmothers  and  a  godfather 
male.  In  the  Roman  Church  it  is 
essary  to  have  one  god-parent,  though 
re  sometimes  more ;  and  in  this 
10  person  is  allowed  to  marry  his  or 
sor.     It  was  formerly  the  law  in  the 

Church  that  the  sponsor  might  not 
le  parent  of  his  or  her  godchild,  but 
ow  repealed, 
ffice  of  sponsors  for  infants  is  twofold : 

of  acting  in  their  name  in  making 
lisito  renunciation  of  the  devil  and 
works,  confession  of  faith  in  Christ, 
•mines  of  a  holy  life;  2nd,  that  of 
ig  and  securing  for  the  child  by  their 

endeavours,  not  only  a  bare  know- 

the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  but,  as 
aay  be,  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
ortant  vows  made  for  them  in  bapt- 
l  the  solemn  consecration  of  heart  and 
ch  they  involve. 

rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Catechism 
Every  one  shall  have  a  Godfather  or  a 
cr  as  a  witness  of  their  Confirmation" 
i  sponsor  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
tismal  Sponsor. 

provision  of  the  Prayer  Book  is  a 
ince  of  still  more  ancient  usage.  Thus 
bop  Walter  in  the  Council  of  Oxford, 
yndwood,  L.  1,  tit.  De  Sac.  Unc.  cap. 
tie],  ordered  that  parents  should  not 
jors  to  their  children  at  Confirmation  : 
d  Confirmationem  nullus  puer  teneatur 
vel  matre."  Lyndwood  glossing  the 
xcatur  savs  that  the  candidate  is  held 
ten  by  the  right  hand]  by  another,  to 
that  he  has  not  yet  received  his  full 
i.  The  same  idea  is  very  beautifully 
;  out  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  says 

Confirmation  we  are  given  the  full 
of  Christ  for  the  spiritual  conflict,  and 
confirmee,  being  not  yet  girded  with 
weapons,  is  upheld  by  his  sponsor  to 
at  as  yet  he  is  weak  and  an  immature 

'•  quasi  adhuc  imbecillis  et  puer."  In 
st  as  in  old  times  the  candidate  for 
ood  was  presented  by  a  sponsor,  so  is 
didate  for  the  spiritual  knighthood, 
istom  of    appointing  a  Confirmation 

is  still  observed  on  the  Continent, 
may  be  allowed  to  regret  that  this 
has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude, 
urely  would  bo  exceedingly  helpful  to 
ng  people  both  at  and  subsequently  to 
ation  that  thev  should  have  an  elder 
k*ho  should  remind  them  of  the  solemn 

of  the  vows  they  had  made  and  of 
)  use  they  are  to  make  of  their  full 


privileges  as  members  of  the  Church.  If  the 
old  custom  were  to  bo  followed  of  the  candid- 
ate  being  led  up  to  the  bishop  by  his  sponsor, 
this  would  give  the  sanction  of  an  outward 
solemnity  to  a  very  real  spiritual  bond.  It 
may  well  be  thought  that  a  revival  of  this 
ancient  custom  so  clearly  indicated  in  the 
Prayer  Book  might  result,  by  God's  blessing, 
in  a  far  larger  percentage  of  our  candidates 
becoming  communicants,  and,  of  what  is  of 
more  importance,  persevering  in  the  better 
thoughts  and  purposes  God  gave  them  at 
Confirmation.  For  this  sponsorial  relation- 
ship would  be  no  temporary  one,  but  would 
involve  the  ties  of  a  permanent  spiritual 
friendship.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
this  would  be  found  a  real  spiritual  work  for 
our  lay  communicants  which  would  be  of  true 
interest  to  them  and  of  real  advantage  to  their 
own  souls.  It  would,  in  fact,  to  a  great 
extent  do  what  is  good  and  useful  in  John 
Wesley's  idea  of  class-leadership  while,  like 
everything  on  old  Church  lines,  avoiding  its 
many  dangers."  [E.  G.  W.  in  Ely  Diocesan 
Remembrancer.] 

Sports,  Book  op — or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Declaration  of  Sports — was  issued  by 
James  I.  in  1618.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Reformation  no  difference  had  been  made  in 
the  observance  of  Sunday  from  what  it  had 
been  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when,  after  Morning 
Service,  all  sorts  of  games  and  sports  were 
indulged  in  on  the  village  green.  The 
Puritans,  however,  set  up  a  far  more  severe 
standard  of  discipline,  taking  as  their  model 
the  old  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  following  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  Old  Testament.  [Sab- 
bath J.  The  first  action  taken  by  the  Puritans 
was  in  Lancashire,  where  they  endeavoured 
to  enforce  the  strict  observance,  and  the 
magistrates  took  their  side.  King  James 
happened  to  pass  through  on  his  way  from 
Scotland  to*  London,  and  on  being  appealed 
to  decided  against  the  Puritans.  After  he 
had  left,  news  was  brought  that  the  villagers, 
not  content  with  the  permission  to  in- 
dulge in  their  sports  after  Morning  Service, 
had,  in  several  instances,  met  together  for 
amusement  at  the  very  door  of  the  Church 
with  the  intention  of  disturbing  the  wor- 
shippers. The  result  was  the  Declaration 
of  Sports,  first  published  for  use  in  the  diocese 
of  Lancashire,  but  afterwards  extended  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  King  announced  in  this 
declaration  that  "  no  lawful  recreation  should 
be  barred  to  his  good  people  which  should 
not  tend  to  the  breach  of  the  laws  of  his  king- 
dom and  the  Canons  of  the  Church.'*  The 
lawful  games  wore  archery,  dancing,  leaping, 
vaulting,  and  tho  setting-up  of  May -poles.  It 
was  stipulated,  however,  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  sports  who  had 
not  first  been  present  at  Divine  Service.  He 
did  not  issue  this  declaration  in  the  usual  way 
as  an  Order  of  Council!  but  commanded  that 
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na,  aud  settled  at  Frankfurt-on- the -Oder, 
he  began  his  controversy  with  Osiander 
)  concerning  the  Atonement  of  Christ ; 
aro  held  that  Christ  is  our  Mediator 
with  respect  to  His  humanity  ;  for  that  if 
ere  mediator  with  respect  to  His  Divinity, 
as  inferior  to  the  Father  in  His  Divine 
re,  and  could  not  be  co-essential  with  God 
<ather.  Thus,  he  asserted,  those  who 
utined  that  Christ  was  a  Mediator  in  His 
ead  revived  the  Arian  heresy.  He  re- 
d  to  Poland  in  1558,  where  he  excited  no 
commotions,  and  he  wrote  Apologia 
lOsiandrum  de  Trinitate,  and  was  strongly 
ted  by  Blandrata,  Lismonini,  etc.  The 
'■arists  did  not  long  survive  their  founder, 
Don  became  absorbed  in  the  Socinians. 

anislas  Xostka,  St.,  a  Polish  saint, 
Oct.  28th,  1550,  was  the  younger  son  of 

Kostka,  senator  of  Poland.  He  and  his 
er  Paul  were  educated  together  by  a 
,  John  Bilinski,  who  afterwards  accom- 
d  them  to  the  large  Jesuit  college  of 
aa.  Stanislas  was  of  a  more  serious 
aition  than  his  brother,  and  was  very  par- 
ir  in  the  choice  of  his  companions ;  Paul 
Bilinski  were  fond  of  excitement  and 
ore,  and  were  perpetually  taunting  him 
:rying  to  tempt  him  to  share  their  plea- 
.  He  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness, 
on  his  recovery  vowed  that  he  would 
jforth  give  up  the  world  altogether  and 
the  life  of  a  monk.  He  took  his  vows  in 
»,  on  SS.  Simon  and  Jude's  Day,  1567,  and 
by  incurred  tho  violent  wrath  of  his  father, 
lad  not  been  long  in  Rome  before  ho 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which  he 

Aug.  15th,  1568,  before  he  had  com- 
1  his  eighteenth  year.  He  was  beatified 
04,  and  canonised  by  Benedict  XIII.  in 
His  festival  is  kept  on  Nov.  13th,  the 
of  the  translation  of  his  relics.  He  is 
-ally  regarded  by  the  Poles  as  one  of 

chief  saints,  and  is  the  patron  saint  of 
of  their  principal  towns. 

ianley,  Arthur  Penrhyn,  Dean  of 
minster  [b.  at  Alderley,  Cheshire,  where 
ither  was  rector,  Dec.  13th,  1815;  d.  in 
on,  July  18th,  1881].  In  January,  1829, 
itered  as  a  scholar  at  Rugby,  where  he 
ed  a  remarkable  talent  for  history,  and 
ry   retentive    memory,   but  an    mcapa- 

for  the  study  of  mathematics,  which 
.  serious  drawback  to  his  progress.  He 
entered  at  Balliol  College,   Oxford,   in 

where  he  gained  the  Nowdigate  prize 

poem  on  The  Gipsies;  and  in  1840-1 
•availed  in  Greece  for  the  purpose  of 
ting  his  classical  studios.  His  father 
>een  appointed  to  tho  bishopric  of  Nor- 

in  1837.  On  his  return  to  England, 
ey  began  his  career  as  a  college  tutor, 
met  with  good  success.  His  lectures 
id  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  he 


became  known  by  two  works  which  he  pub- 
lished, a  Life  of  Arnold,  which  appeared  in 
1844,  and  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic 
Age  [1846],  which  took  an  entirely  new  line 
in  dealing  with  the  lives  of  the  Apostles.  He 
was  made  secretary  to  tho  first  Oxford  Com- 
mission ;  and  in  1850,  in  writing  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  on  the  Gorham  judgment,  he 
began  a  series  of  criticisms  on  ecclesiastical 
questions.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  Canon  of 
Canterbury,  and  during  the  years  in  which  ho 
held  that  office  he  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  ;  Memorials  of  Can- 
terbury ;  and  Sinai  and  Palestine,  a  delightful 
volume,  in  which  he  brought  the  observation 
of  his  travels  to  bear  upon  the  Sacred  History. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  volume  that  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Queen  to  accompany 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  tour  in  the 
East  in  1862.  He  had  previously  made  a 
tour  in  Russia,  which  led  him  to  deliver 
lectures  on  its  history,  published  in  1861.  He 
became  Dean  of  Westminster  in  1863,  and 
soon  afterwards  married  Lady  Augusta  Bruce, 
who  was  equally  in  earnest  with  himself  in 
the  labours  which  he  undertook  among  the 
people  of  Westminster,  while  neither  lost 
Bight  of  the  duties  which  they  owed  to  society. 
Dean  Stanley  devoted  himself  to  beautifying 
tho  Abbey,  and  making  it  popular,  and  to  cul- 
tivating the  friendship  and  religious  feeling  of 
the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  spent 
much  time  in  lecturing  and  preaching  in  all 
causes  for  the  good  of  the  people.  His  tenure 
of  the  office  of  Dean  was  an  epoch  which  will 
never  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of  West- 
minster and  of  the  religious  life  of  England. 
He  was  a  Broad  Churchman,  always  eager  to 
promote  union  with  other  denominations.  His 
wife  died  in  1875 ;  this  was  felt  by  him  as 
a  lifelong  sorrow.  He  was  never  the  same 
man  again;  but  he  was  brave  in  his  endu- 
rance, and  did  not  neglect  his  good  and  holy 
work,  and  in  1878  he  visited  America,  where 
he  was  cordially  received,  and  delivered  nu- 
merous addresses  and  sermons.  His  other 
works,  are: — Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church, 
three  series  [1863-79] ;  Historical  Memorials 
of  Westminster  Abbey  [1868]  ;  Essays  on 
Church  and  State  [1870]  ;  a  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  [1872];  Christian  Insti- 
tutes [1881]  ;  Memoirs  of  his  Father  and  Mother, 
Edward  and  Catherine  Stanley  ;  and  numerous 
articles  in  reviews. 

Stanley's  courageous  endeavours  to  promote 
union  with  Nonconformists,  and  also  to 
protect  the  freethinking  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  notably,  the  writers  of 
Essays  and  Reviews  [q.v.]  and  Bishop 
Colenso  [q.v.],  exposed  him  to  many  hard 
words.  But  his  courage  made  him  popular 
even  with  those  who  opposed  him,  ana  his 
conspicuous  piety  and  philanthropy  were  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands.  His  funeral  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  was  a  marvellous  spectacle,  from 
the  crowds  which  gathered  to  it  representing 


aendation,  Lather  was  called  to  Wit- 
r.  In  1519hewrote  andofferod  Luther 
e  at  Salzburg,  whither  he  had  re- 
;  but  the  latter  wax  displeased  that  his 
had  drawn  back  from  the  Reformation, 
-ain  submitted  to  the  Roman  Church 
coming  Vicar  to  the  Archbishop  of 
:g.  The  severance  of  their  friendship, 
r,  did  not  take  place  till  1521,  when 
;z  finally  withdrew  himself  from 
,  alarmed  at  the  storm  raised  around 
ifortner.  Staupitz  about  this  time 
the  Order  of  the  Benedictines,  and 
their  Abbot,  at  Salzburg,  in  1522. 
1  he  drew  back  from  the  Reformers, 
not  oppose  them  ;  he  saw  the  abuses 
Roman  Church,  but  was  not  Buffi- 
heroic  to  withstand  them.  Ho  was 
ed  by  Luther  as  being  cold  and  pusilla- 

amett,  Joseph  [A.  at  Abingdon,  Berks, 
'.  at  KnaphiU.  Bucks,  171 3].— He  lived 
greater  part  of  hU  life  in  Lond on,  whore 
charge  of  a  Baptist  chapel  in  Devon. 
<]uare.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
of  which  the  best  known  is  Another 
-*'  iroit  it  done.  He  slso  wrote  a 
it,  Fundamental!  Without  a  FouhJo- 
r,  a  True  Picture  of  tlu  Anabaptitt: 

[ihofl,  St.,  pat 
'(?"■>'.  .     . 

of  Hungary.  Geysa  was  a  heathen, 
m  the  beginning  of  his  reign  always 
the  Christians  with  toleration,  allow, 
ran  free  admission  into  his  duchy, 
tho  end  ho,  his  wife,  and  household 
iptised.  Their  son  Stephen  was  born 
77,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  bapt- 
Adulbtrt,  Bishop  of  Prague.  Gevsa 
997,  and  Stephen  became  dnko.  He 
iself  tirst  to  improve  the  morals  of 
jects,  which  by  long  indifference  had 
ito  a  very  low  state.  In  order  to  have 
mo  to  devote  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
Worn,  he  made  peace  with  all  the 
•uriiig  powers.  The  Pagan  party, 
r,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  as  he  con- 
it  his  duty  to  extend  the  Christian 
,  rather  than  to  attend  to  reasons  of 
o  refused  to  listen  to  the  compromise 
the  opposition  proposed —that  Ihey 
be  allowed  the  free  exorcise  of  their 
us  worship.  They  then  took  up  arms, 
ihen  and  his  troops  completely  defeated 
ind,  as  a  thanksgiving,  founded  a 
■ry,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Martin 
s.  He  built  colleges  and  churches 
the  duchy,  and  for  the  better  organ- 
of  ecclesiastical  matters,  he  divided 
itory  into  ten  bishoprics.  He  sent 
a  Benedictine  abbot,  to  Rome,  to 
ho  consent  of  tho  Pope,  Sylvester  II,, 
me  the  title  snd  dignity  of  king, 
r  that  thereby  his  influence  for  good 
e  increased.  Sonic  of  the  neighbour- 
:«l.-32 
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title  i 

and  took  the  leader,  the  Prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, prisoner;  but  soon  released  him,  on 
condition  that  he  would  cause  all  the  idols  in 
his  country  to  be  demolished,  and  allow  Christ- 
ianity to  be  freely  taught  in  his  dominions. 
Ho  drew  up  a  code  of  laws,  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  Constitution  of  Hungary 
to  this  day.  Stephen  died  Aug.  15th,  103B.- 
Innocent  XI.  canonised  him  in  1687- 

8t*)pb.«n,  St.,  Pope  and  martyr. — St. 
Stephen  was  a  deacon,  a  native  of  Borne,  and 
on  the  death  of  Lucius,  in  253,  was  made  Pope. 
When  he  had  been  Pope  three  years,  he  had 
a  long  and  learned  dispute  with  St.  Cyprian 
on  the  question  of  baptism— whether  it  could 
be  administered  by  heretics  or  not.  They 
could  not  agree,  so  St.  Cyprian  called  together- 
two  councils,  both  of  which  agreed  that  there 
could  be  no  valid  baptism,  except  that  which 
is  administered  by  the  Church.  St.  Cyprian 
was  supported  by  other  African  bishops,  but 
Stephen  refused  to  yield,  and  proceeded  to 
excommunicate  them.  He  did  not  live  to 
see  the  contest  end,  as  it  afterwards  did, 
in  his  favour,  as  the  majority  of  the  Eastern 
and  African  bishops  retracted  their  decrees. 
He  was  martyred  in  the  year  275,  under  the 
Emperor  Valerian.  August  Snd  is  kept  in 
his  memory. 

Stephen's  (St.)  Daw— The  death  of 
the  first  Christian  martyr  is  commemorated  on 
Dec.  26th.  Very  little  "is  known  of  his  history 
and  life,  a  few  words  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  preceding  the  account  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom being  all  that  is  recorded  of  him.  It 
says  there  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  deacons, 
and  excited  the  wrath  of  the  Jews  by  telling 
the  people  that  tho  law  and  the  old  dispensa- 
I  tion  had  passed  away,  and  that  a  new  one  was 
|  beginning.  Tradition  says  that  he  bad  been 
brought  up  in  the  Jewish  faith  in  Greece,  and 
his  name,  Stephen,  which  means  a  "  crown," 
is  evidently  Greek.  The  custom  of  keeping 
this  day  and  those  of  St.  John  tho  Baptist  and 
the  Holy  Innocents  on  the  three  days  imme- 
diately after  Christmas  Day  Is  very  ancient, 
and  many  explanations  have  been  give 
account  for  the  arrangement.  MostcomiT 
atom  agree  now  that  it  was  to  arranged 
without  any  special  design ;  others  say  that 
it  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  three  Special 
graces  of  self-sacrifice,  love,  and  purity. 


ti.  725,  d.  791].  He  was  the  nephew  of  St.  John 
lamascene,  who  placed  him  in  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Sabas,  where  he  remained  for  fifty-nine 

Cairs.     He  is  the  author  of  the  hymn  trans- 
ted,  Art  thou  ictaiy,  ote. 


of  Sepataliol 


I  hritanaiea,  or  the  An- 


•iuficaJ  Coinmiitien,  in  anticer  to  the  Vindi 
ism  and  Defence  of  it  [1680] ;  a  Vindication  of 
til  Bactrim  of  tit  Trinity,  etc. 

Stipendiary    Curate.      [Pkri-eital 

CflLiTB.] 

Stoici. — A  sect  of  Greek  philosophers, 
■who  derived  their  name  from  the  Stoa,  or  colon- 
nade, in  which  their  leader,  Zcno,  lectured  at 
Athens,  about  308  B.C.  The  doctrines  of 
Zeno,  it  is  thought,  may  have  been  derived 
portly  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  but  it  is 
certain  that  Socrates  and  Pluto  had  taught 
much  of  them  before,  and  Stoicism  tame 
nearest  in  morality  to  Christianity,  for  which 
it  prepared  the  way.  Tho  Stoics  maintained 
that  nature  (which  in  reality  they  identified 
with  God)  impels  man  to  do  that  which  is 
good  ;  and  that  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
nature  constitutes  virtue  Every  ono  who  has 
a  right  discernment  of  what  ia  good,  desires 
to  follow  the  will  of  Nature  in  all  his  desires 
and  pursuits  ;  and  beyond  this  he  must  have 
no  desires,  but  be  independent  of  all  surround- 
lug  circumstances.  All  external  things  are 
indifferent,  and  incapable  of  affecting  the 
happiness  of  man  ;  pain,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  mind,  is  nut  ovil ;  and  a  wise  man 
will  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  torture,  because 
virtue  itself  is  happiness.  Stoicism  gained  a 
firm  bold  on  the  mind  of  the  Romans,  chiefly 
through  its  fundamental  principle  that  ac- 
taon  is  far  superior  to  meditation  or  to  en- 
joyment ;  and  it  was  expounded  in  Rome  by 
Beneca,  and  by  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  Epictetus  the  slave.  Such  was  Stoicism 
in  theory,  and  such  were  the  Lest  of  its 
teachers;  but  practically  the  Stoics  lived 
pretty  much  as  they  felt  inclined  to  live, 
without  any  very  strict  reference  to  their 
philosophy  about  virtue;  and  their  theory 
about  endurance  of  suffering  often  led  them 
to  suicide  as  the  easiest  way  of  escaping  it ; 
of  which  Zono  himself,  as  well  as  Cato,  are 
notable 


robe"]. — A  scarf,  said 
to  represent  tho  yoke  of 
Christ,  which  is  worn 
behind  tho  neck  and 
banging  down  in  front, 
with  two  ends.  It  is 
either  black  or  colourod 
—  when  the  latter,  the 
colours  of   the  different 

cording  to  tho  use  of 
the  Church.  In  the  case 
of  a  deacon  it  is  some- 
times worn  across  the 
ider  the  right  arm.  It  is 
used  by 


■t  and  tied 
one  of  the  oldest  Christian 
the  clergy. 
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Strauaa,  David  Fhiklulck,  the  leader 
in  our  century  of  the  extreme  rationalists  on 
the  subject  of  the  Life  of  Christ  [b.  at  Lud- 
wigsburg,  in  Wiirtcmberg,  ISdH :  d.  there. 
187*],  studied  theology  at  Blaubeuren,  and 
afterwards  at  Tubingen.  lie  went  to  the 
seminary  at  Maulbronn  as  professor's  as- 
sistant in  1830,  and  was  at  first  a  follower  of 
Schelling  and  Boohme,  but  at  Berlin,  where 
he  next  went  to  study,  his  early  opinions 
were  exchanged  for  tho  philosophy  of  Hegel 
and  the  theology  of  Schleiermacher.  He  be- 
came under-teacher  at  tho  seminary  at  Tubin- 
gen, but  forfeited  this  poet  through  the 
publication  of  DaiLeben  Jem,krititeh  btarhtit,  t, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  Gospel  his- 
tory ia  a  collection  of  myths,  written  in  tho 
first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  founded  on  tho  Old  Testament 
prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah.  Strauss 
was  next  appointed  teacher  in  the  Lyceum  at 
Ludwigsburg,  and  in  1839  was  chosen  by  the 
Council  of  Education  to  fill  the  office  of 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Church  Historv  at 
Zurich ;  but  tho  appointment  met  with  so 
much  opposition  from  tho  people  that  he  wn< 
dismissed  with  a  small  pension.  He  pub- 
lished Zwti  Friedtiehi  Blatter,  CharmkUrittiktu 
und  Kritiken,  and  Die  Chiittiieht  Glaiibmtlthre, 
in  ihrer  geichichtlichcn  Entwickttung  Mid  tin 
Knuipf  mil  dtr  modernen  Wiiiinichnft,  between 
1838  and  18-11,  and  raised  thereby  a  contro- 
versy in  which  Ncander,  Tholuck,  and  other* 
wrote  in  refutation  of  his  doctrines.  In  18*7 
he  published  Dei-  Romantikrr  a«f  tltm  Throne 
dtr  Catarea,  oder  Julian  dtr  Abtri'mnu/e,  a 
political  satire,  in  which  he  gave  great  offend- 
by  comparing  the  Roman  Emperor  to  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  IV.  of  Prussia.  In  18*8  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Wurtembei-ir 
Diet  for  Ludwigsburg,  but  disappointed  his 
constituents  by  taking  tho  side  of  the  Con- 
servatives, and  soon  after  resigned.  Strauss's 
later  works  were  Die  llalbea  and  die  Game", 
Der  Chriitai  dei  Gltwbent  mid  der  Jviui  dtr 
Qachiehte,  and  Der  altt  and  der  neite  Glaube; 
in  these  he  retracted  his  former  reverence  for 
Christianity,  denied  the  possibility  of  personal 
religion  or  belief  in  any  god  but  the  universe, 
which  is  "  tho  development  from  a  blind  force 
or  law,  without  any  foreseen  end,"  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  there  is  no  life  here- 
after. The  hopelessness  of  such  a  creed  made 
itself  evident,  and  even  rationalists  rccoiltd 
from  it.  The  theories  of  Strauss  find  but 
little  acceptance,  and  have  been  successfully 
rebutted  by  both  English  and  German  critics. 
One  of  the  finest  works  in  antagonism  is  Pro. 
feasor  Milligan's  Treatite  on  the  Rnurrcttion. 

Strig  olnLks . — A  sect  of  Judaist  Christians 
which  sprang  up  in  Russia  in  tho  fourteenth 
century  and  spread  with  some  rapidity.  A 
few  even  of  the  bishops  favoured  them  for  u. 
while.  At  a  later  period  they  were  severely 
repressed,  but  still  exist  under  the  name  of 
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Seleznevtchins.  These  observe  circumcision 
and  the  Seventh-day  Sabbath,  and  portions 
of  the  Mosaic  Law. 

Strype,  Rev.  John,  Church  historian, 
was  born  in  London,  1643 ;  died,  1737.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  after- 
wards at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  re- 
moved to  Catherine  Hall,  where  he  took  his 
B.A.  in  1665.  In  1669  he  was  made  M.A., 
and  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Theydon  Bois 
in  Essex.  A  few  months  after*he  removed  to 
Low  Leyton,  and  there  he  stayed  till  within  a 
few  years  of  his  death;  he  also  held  the 
lectureship  of  Hackney  and  the  sinecure  of 
Tarring,  given  him  by  Archbishop  Tenison. 
He  spent  his  later  years  at  Hackney  with  a 
married  granddaughter,  and  died  at  her  house 
at  the  ago  of  ninety-four.  Strype  published 
nothing  till  after  he  was  fifty;  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  he  spent  his  life  up  to  that 
time  in  collecting  the  immense  amount  of  in- 
formation and  curious  detail  which  we  find  in 
his  books.  He  was  by  no  means  a  brilliant 
writer — in  fact,  his  books  at  timos  are  tedious 
to  the  last  degree.  They  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  transcriptions  of  curious  and  valuable 
papers,  which  he  brought  to  light  for  the 
first  time  ;  but  he  makes  no  attempt  at  com- 
menting on  them,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  the  gift  of  knowing  what  was  worth  pre- 
serving and  what  not.  The  chief  of  them  are : 
Memorials  of  the  most  Renowned  Father  in  God, 
Thomas  Crammer,  sometime  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  The  Life  of  the  learned  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  principal  Secretary  of  State  to  Edward 
VI.  and  Elizabeth,  wherein  are  discovered  many 
singular  matters  relating  to  the  state  of  learning, 
the  reformation  of  religion,  and  the  transactions 
of  the  kingdom  during  this  time.  His  most 
important  work,  published  in  1721,  was  Eccle- 
siastical Memorials,  relating  chiefly  to  religion 
and  the  reformation  of  it,  and  the  emergencies  of 
the  Church  of  England  under  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mary.  He  wrote  the 
lives  of  all  the  most  celebrated  divines  of  the 
Reformation  time,  and  published  several  ser- 
mons as  well. 

Stuart,  Moses  [b.  at  Wilton,  Connecticut, 
1780;  d.  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  18521. 
— He  showed  marvellous  precocity  as  a  child, 
and  at  nineteen,  while  a  student  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, was  appointed  to  deliver  the  salutatory 
oration,  this  being  the  highest  honour  that 
he  could  receive.     He  became  a  schoolmaster 
for  a  short  time ;    studied  law,  and  was  called 
to  the  Bar  in  1802  ;  and  after  applying  him- 
self to  the  study  of  theology,  was  ordained  in 
1806,  and  made  pastor  of  the  first  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Newhaven.     In  1810  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  at 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover;  and 
though  it  was  said  that  he  had  mistaken  his 
vocation,  and  should  have  devoted  himself  to 
preaching,   he  proved  as  successful  in    his 
professorship  as  elsewhere.     He  composed  a 


Hebrew  grammar  for  the  use  of  the  i 
and  introduced  the  study  of  German  1 
into  America.  He  held  this  post  fi 
eight  years,  during  which  time  he  ] 
several  Greek  and  Hebrew  gramma; 
mentaries  on  some  of  St.  Paul's  Epi 
on  the  Apocalypse ;  Hints  on  the  1 
a  Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  i 
ment  Canon,  translations  of  Element 
ciples  of  Interpretation,  and  of  Jteafy 
nius,  and  other  works. 

Sturm,  St. — Among  the  maay 
made  by  Boniface  during  his  li 
Germany,  Sturm  was  one  of  the  mo« 
He  was  born  in  Bavaria  in  710,  andli 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  visit  paid 
bishop  Boniface  to  their  part  of  th 
to  ask  him  to  undertake  the  edoc 
bringing  up  of  their  boy.  Boniface  j 
in  a  monastery  at  Fritzlar,  and  left 
until  such  time  as  he  should  be  z 
willing  for  ordination,  which  was  is 
then  assisted  his  master  for  three  t 
at  the  end  of  that  time  had  an  intern 
to  found  a  monastery  in  some  loi 
far  away  from  any  human  habitatki 
face  hoped  that  by  this  means  a  d« 
might  be  turned"  into  a  cultivated  i 
ishing  district,  and  readily  gave  hi* 
After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  Sto 
a  suitable  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  f 
at  once  returned  to  report  his  sucoaai 
face.  The  Archbishop  received  from 
a  grant  of  this  land,  and  the  moos* 
begun  under  the  direction  of  Sturm, 
soon  ready  for  the  reception  of  mem 
Sturm  was  appointed  abbot,  bat  befor 
to  his  work  he  went  to  Italy  to  inspec 
cipline  and  regulations  of  the  religion 
there,  in  order  that  he  might  the  bete 
his  own.  From  its  foundation  Bonis 
this  monastery  exempt  from  any  int< 
of  reigning  bishops,  and  ordered 
abbot  should  be  considered  reaponsib] 
Pope  alone.  On  the  accession  of  Loll 
archbishopric,  however,  he  persuade 
to  disgrace  Sturm,  and  deprive  him 
thereby  to  get  the  government  into  \ 
hands.  Sturm  was  soon  restored,  si 
peaceably  at  Fulda  till  his  death  in  7t 

Stylit«8.     [Simbon  Stylus.] 

Snares,  Francis,— A  Spaniard  sad 
Jesuit  lb.  at  Grenada  in  1447;  d.  at 
1517].  He  entered  the  society  atth 
seventeen,  and  became  famous'  for  to" 
knowledge  of  divinity.  He  was  g 
successively  at  the  colleges  of  Akala,  H 
Salamanca,  and  Rome.  As  he  git* 
he  determined  to  live  a  quiet,  r^M 
in  order  to  devote  himself  entinfr 
literary  works,  of  which,  at  his  dean,  1 
twenty-four  volumes.  Hi*  writmti 
mostly  concerned  with  the  qwstioBf  ai 
lastic  theology,  and  the  philosophy  al 
etotle. 
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Sub-Deftcoruj. — The  principal  of  the 
minor  orders  of  the  clergy  in  the  early  Church. 
They  were  ordained  without  imposition  of 
hands.  Their  chief  duties  were  to  prepare 
the  sacred  vessels  for  the  Eucharistic  Service, 
and  deliver  them  to  the  deacon  at  the  proper 
time,  and  to  attend  at  the  doors  of  the  church 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Com 
They  were  also  the  bishop's  mosseng 
ployed  by  him  to  convey  letters  to  foreign 
churches. 

But) -Dele gate.  The  assistant  of  a 
Judge-Delegate,  The  Sub -Delegate  has  the 
power  of  trying;  minor  cases,  though  he  can- 
not by  law  judge  those  of  any  importance ; 
bemuse,  although  he  may  be  qualified,  he  is 
supposed  not  to  have  tho  experience  necessary 
for  such  a  responsibility. 

pi 


.  No  person  was  to  be  received  into 
tbo  ministry  except  he  shall  first  subscribe  to 
these  articles  following  :  — 

"  [1]  That  the  King's  majesty,  under  God, 
is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  the  realm, 
and  of  all  other  his  highnoss's  dominions  and 
countries,  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiast- 
ical things  or  caiisesastemporal ;  and  that  no 
Foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potent- 
ate, hath  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction, 
power,  superiority,  pre-eminence  or  authority, 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  his  majesty's 
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"  [21  That  the  Book  of  Common  Praver,  and 
jf  ordering  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
;ontaineth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word 
rf  God,  and  that  it  may  lawfully  be  used,  and 
lhat  be  himself  will  use  the  form  in  the  said 
Took  prescribed  in  public  prayer  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Sacraments,  and  none  other. 

"  [3]  That  he  siloweth  the  book  of  Articles 
if  Religion  agreed  upon  by  the  archbishops 
rod  bishops  of  both  provinces,  find  the  whole 
:Iergy,  in  the  convocation  holden  at  London, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1562,  and  that 
hct  acknowledgoth  all  and  every  the  Articles 
therein  contained,  being  in  number  nine-and- 
thirty,  besides  the  ratification,  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  Word  of  God." 

Which  subscription,  as  it  seems  by  the 
■una  and  the  following  Canon,  must  be  before 
the  bishop  himself  :  "And,  for  the  avoiding  of 
all  ambiguities,  such  person  shall  subscribe  in 
the  form  and  order  of  words,  setting  down 
both  his  Christian  and  surname,  viz.  :— 

*' '  I,  N.  N.,  do  willingly  and  n  animo  sub- 
scribe to  these  three  Articles  above-mentioned, 
and  to  all  things  that  are  contained  in  them.' 

"And  if  any  bishop  shall  ordain  any,  except 
he  shall  first  have  so  subscribed,  he  shall  tie 
suspended  from  giving  of  orders  for  the  space 
of  twelve  months." 

But  by  28  and  29  Vict.,  c.  122,  as.  4,  9,  and 
81  and  32  Vict,,  c  72,  the  only  oath  now  re- 


quired to  be  taken  is  that  of  allegiant*,  which 
isas  follows:— 

"  I, ,  do  swear  that  1  will  be  faithful, 

and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  her  heirs  and  successors,  according 
to  luw.     So  help  me  God." 

Between  the  passing  of  28  and  29  Vict.,  c. 
122,  and  31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  72,  the  oath  to  be 
taken  was  one  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
contained  in  21  and  21  Vict.,  c.  48,  s.  1, 

By  a.  11  of  28  and  29  Vict.,  c.  122,  no  oath 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  Ordination  Service.  In 
1BG6  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  passed  a 
new  Canon  in  conformity  with  this  Act,  and 
repealing  the  former  Canon  38.  The  new 
Canon  has,  however,  mutatis  tnutandii,  tho 
same  provisions  and  penalties  as  the  old  one. 

By  14  Car.  II.,  c.  4,  s.  13,  "  Every  governor 
or  head  of  every  college  and  hall  in  the  uni- 
versities, and  of  the  colleges  of  Westminster, 
Winchester,  and  Eton,  within  one  monthnext 
after  his  election,  or  collation,  and  admission 
into  the  same  government  or  headship,  shall 
openly  and  publicly,  in  the  church,  chapel,  or 
other  public  place,  of  the  samo  college  or  hall, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Fellows  and  scholars 
of  the  same,  or  the  greater  part  of  them  then 
resident,  subscribe  unto  tho  Nine-and -thirty 
Articles  of  Religion  mentioned  in  the  statute 
of  EUiz.,  c.  12,  and  unto  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  declare  his  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent  unto  and  approbation  of  the  said 
Articles  and  of  the  same  book,  and  to  the  use 
of  all  the  prayers,  rites  and  ceremonies,  forms 
and  orders  in  tho  said  book  prescribed  and 
contained,  according  to  this  form  following  : — 

"  '  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  my  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent  to  all  and  everything  contained 
and  prescribed  in  and  by  tho  book  intituled 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  of  tho  Church,  according  to  the 
Use  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  together  with 
the  Psalters  or  Psalms  of  David,  pointed  as 
they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in  churches  ;  and 
the  Form  and  Manner  of  making,  ordaining, 
and  consecrating  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons.' 

And  all  such  governors  or  heads  of  the  said 
colleges  and  halls,  or  any  of  them,  as  shall  be 
in  holy  orders,  shall  ouee  at  least  in  every 
quarter  of  the  year  (not  having  a  lawful  im- 
pediment) openly  and  publicly  read  the 
Morning  Prayer  and  Service  in  and  by  the 
book  appointed  to  be  read,  in  the  church, 
chapel,  or  other  public  place  of  the  same 
illego  or  hall,  upon  1  '  ' 
jndod  of  and  from  at 
belonging  to  the  same  government  or  head- 
ship, by  the  space  of  six  months,  by  the 
Visitor  or  Visitors  of  the  same  college  or  hall; 
and  if  any  governor  or  head  of  any  college  or 
hall  suspended  for  not  subscribing  unto  the 
said  Articles  and  book,  or  for  not  reading  of 
the  Morning  Prayer  and  Service  as  aforesaid, 
shall  not  at  or  before  the  end  of  six  months 
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ade  King's  Chaplain,  Bishop  of  Llan- 
nd  Dean  of  St.   Paul's  in  1826,  and 

of  Winchester  in  1828.  The  same 
ohn  Bird  Sumner  was  made  Bishop  of 
r.     When   the   controversy  aro»3  out 

Tracts- for  the  Times  the  two  brothers 
themselves  strongly  to  the  opposite 
id  the  Bishop  of  Chester  was  regarded 
leader  of  the  "  Evangelical "  party.  In 
>n  the  death  of  Archbishop  Howley, 
inner  was  translated  from  Chester  to 
burv.  He  was  not  a  learned  man  nor 
irf ul  thinker,  but  he  was  everywhere 
tsed  as  a  man  of  deep  personal  piety, 
ose  who  knew  him  best  loved  him. 
ly  the  greatest  flaw  in  his  public  life, 
lat  of  his  brother,  was  nepotism.  The 
is  of  both  prelates  were  all  provided 
•ich  Church  preferments,  and  both 
i  died  wealthy.  Archbishop  Sumner's 
icence  in  the  Gorham  Judgment  [q.v.] 
pon  him  a  bitter  attack  from  the  then 
of  Exeter,   Dr.    Philpotts,   who   de- 

that  he  had  betrayed  the  doctrines 
he  was  sworn  to  defend,  and  that  he 

never  again  hold  communion  with 
Both  brothers,  set  their  faces  against 
vival   of    Convocation,  but  when    at 

the  obstacles  were  removed,  and  Con- 
n  resumed  its  sittings  after  more  than 
iry  of  silence,  they  both  joined  very 
y  and  usefully  in  its  deliberations, 
ushops  in  their  time  were  reckoned 
ireachers,  but  only  occasional  sermons 
irs  have  been  published.  Archbishop 
r's  best  published  work  was  Apostolic 
ing  considered  in  an  Examination  of  St. 
Epistles  [1815],  which  went  through 
editions.  His  Practical  Exposition  of 
w  Testament  [9  vols.],  though  marked 
Sh  piety  and  gentleness  of  spirit,  is  of 
alue  to  the  student.     His  brother,  the 

of  Winchester,  held  the  See  till  1869, 
be  resigned  it,  but  lived  till  1873 — 
Last  prince  bishop,"  as  he  was  styled, 
romes  of  the  bishops  being  thenceforth 
less  than  had  been  the  case  before  the 
tment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

lday.    [Sabbath.] 

lday  Schools,  as  a  properly  organised 
,  were  founded  in  1781  by  Robert 
3  [q.v.],  a  printer  of  Gloucester,  who 
I  the  plan  of  collecting  a  few  children 
he  streets  on  Sundays,  and  with  the  aid 
hers  instructing  them  in  religious  know- 
The  improvement  in  the  conduct  and 

of  the  children  was  so  marked  that  in 
laikes  published  an  account  of  his  success 
Gloucester  Journal,  of  which  he  was  the 
;  it  was  reprinted  in  the  London  papers, 
le  subject  attracted  much  attention, 
ample  of  Ruikes  was  followed  in  several 

and  in  1785  a  society  was  formed  for 
tablishment  and  maintenance  of  Sun- 
bools  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a 


large  sum  being  expended  in  the  payment  of 
teachers.  So  great  was  the  expense,  that  after 
Raikes's  death  many  schools  were  closed  for 
lack  of  funds,  and  hence  originated  the  system 
of  gratuitous  instruction  by  teachers  of  a 
higher  class  than  those  who  had  been  cm- 
ployed  for  the  first  schools.  In  1803  the 
Sunday  School  Union  [q.  v.  under  Societies] 
was  formed,  to  secure  continuous  instruction 
by  unpaid  teachers,  and  to  publish  books  and 
tracts  for  the  benefit  of  the  cause.  The  first 
Sunday-schools  united  secular  with  religious 
instruction ;  but  in  later  years  the  establish- 
ment of  an  organised  system  of  week-day 
schools  has  removed  the  necessity  of  teach- 
ing reading  and  writing  on  Sundays.  The 
Society  of  Friends  have,  however,  retained 
the  practice  in  their  large  Sunday  morning 
schools,  with  great  benefit  as  regards  influence 
over  the  working  classes  above  the  age  of 
childhood.  [Friends.]  Sunday-schools  were 
introduced  into  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America 
in  the  years  immediately  following  their 
establishment  in  England ;  the  Scottish 
Society  for  Promoting  Religious  Instruction 
among  the  Poor  was  formed  in  1796,  and  the 
Irish  Sunday  School  Society  was  founded  in 
1809,  though  a  system  of  Sunday  teaching  had 
prevailed  for  some  years  previously.  In 
later  times  they  have  become  general  in 
connection  with  all  Protestant  Churches  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  England  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  established  numerous  Sunday- 
schools.  In  the  year  1883  it  was  ascertained 
that  since  the  census  of  1851  the  children  in  the 
Sunday-schools  of  the  Church  of  England  had 
increased  about  1 38  per  cent.,  of  the  Methodists 
136  per  cent.,  of  the  Baptists  129  per  cent, 
(and  Congregationalists  probably  about  the 
same,  but  no  returns  were  made  up) ;  of  the 
Presbyterians  313  per  cent,  (owing  to  pre- 
vious neglect  in  Scotland),  and  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  720  per  cent.  It  is  believed  that 
in  the  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom  there 
were  in  1885  about  650,000  teachers  and 
6,000,000  scholars. 

Snperaltar  [called  also  in  the  Roman 
Church  Antimensium],  — A  portablo  altar  which, 
having  been  consecrated,  is  put  into  a  wooden 
frame.  This  name  is  wrongly  applied  to  the 
re-table,  a  shelf  put  upon  or  behind  the  altar 
for  the  vases  and  cross. 

Supererogation,  Works  of. — In  the 
Roman  Church,  good  works  done  beyond  those 
which  God  absolutely  requires  for  eternal  sal- 
vation. The  merit  of  all  such  works  is 
gathered  up,  and  may  be  given  to  those  who 
have  not  done  enough.  This  doctrine  is  de- 
fended by  Matt.  xix.  21,  where,  it  is  alleged, 
our  Lord  distinguishes  between  works  neces- 
sary to  eternal  life,  and  works  which  make  per- 
fect. The  Greek  Church  rejects  this  doctrine, 
and  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Council  of 
Trent,  but  is  held  by  all  Romanists.  [In- 
dulgences.] 


8«p  {  I 

e  Attributes  of  God  are  displayed  !□ 
.  works,  we  grant  this  too :  but  if  the 
tion  be  intended  to  affirm  that  God 
>  other  view  in  creating  men,  so  to 
than  His  own  interests,  we  deny  the 
tion,  and  affirm  that  God  created  men 
ir  own  happiness,  and  in  order  to  have 
s  upon  whom  to  bestow  favours. 
■  desire  to  be  informed,  in  the  next  place, 
ey,  how  it  can  be  conceived  that  a 
ination  to  damn  millions  of  men  can 
ute  to  the  glory  of  God.  We  easily 
e  that  it  is  for  the  glory  of  Divine 
to  punish  guilty  men  ;  but  to  resolve 
in  men  without  the  consideration  of 
create  them  that  they  might  sin,  to 
inn  that  the;  should  sin  in  order  to 
Instruction,  is  what  seems  to  us  more 
to  tarnish  the  glory  of  God  than  to 

it. 

sin;  we  demand  how,  according  to  this 
esis,  it  can  be  conceived  that  God  is 
i  author  of  sin  ?  In  the  general  scheme 

Churches,  God  only  permits  men  to 
I  it  is  the  abuse  of  liberty  that  plunges 
ito  misery;  even  this  principle,  all 
.  as  it  seems,  is  yet  subject  to  a  great 
r  of  difficulties ;  but  in  this  scheme, 
lis  sin  to  produce  the  end  He  proposed 
ting  the  world,  nnd  it  was  necessary 
;n  should  sin :  God  created  them  for 
If  this  be  not  to  make  God  the  author 

we  must  renounce  the  most  distinct 

e  require  them  to  reconcile  this 


with 


i    of 


re,  which  inform  us  that  God  would 
1  men  to  be  saved.  How  doth  it  gjgree 
ich  pressing  entreaties,  such  cutting 
s,  such  tender  expostulations,  as  God 
rs    in    regard     to    the    unconverted  P 

itly,  we  desire  to  know  how  is  it  pos- 
i  conceive  a  God  who,  being  in  the 
ent  of  perfect  happiness,  incompre- 
e  and  supreme,  conld  determine  to 
i  decree,  though  useless  to  His  felicity, 
te  men  without  number  for  the  pur- 
confining  them  for  ever  in  the  chains 
mess,  and  burning  them  for  ever  in 
enable  flames  ?  "  [Gill's  Body  of  Di- 
vol.  i.,  p.  299.] 
remacy ,   Papal.     [Papal    Power, 


sties. — A  name  used  for  Sponsors 
A'efinditinthePrayerBook.bothinthe 
lal  Service,  "  Forasmuch  as  this  child 
omised  by  you,  his  tureliei,  to  renounce 
il  and  all  his  works,"  etc. ;  and  in  the 
sm,  "  Because  they  promise  them  both 
rmrttui."  They 'are  socalled  because 
lure  to  the  child  baptised  the  benefit 


of  that  spiritual  instruction  required  by  the 
Church,  preparatory  to  the  ratification  of  his 
baptismal  tows  at  confirmation. 

Surplice  [derived  from  the  Latin  word 
laperptUietuoi,  "over-garment"]. — It  is  a  white 
garment  warn  by  the  clerary  since  the  twelfth 
century  at  all  services  of  the  Church ;  and 
later  it  has  been  used  by  any  actually  en- 
gaged in  that  service.  The  white  garment  is 
supposed  to  be  the  emblem  of  the  light  and 
purity  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  churches  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  it  is  worn  only  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Communion. 

Snrsum.  Corda  ["Lift  up  your  hearts"]. 
—The  exhortation  of  the  priest  to  the  people  in 
the  Eucharistic  office,  which  is  followed  by 
the  response,  "We  lift  them  up  unto  the 
Lord."  It  is  the  opening  sentence  of  what  is 
called  "  The  Preface,"  a  portion  of  the  office 
which  is  found  almost  word  for  word  in  all 
the  Liturgies  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

SumiuUi  St.  —  St.  Susanna  is  ssid  to 
have  been  the  niece  of  Pope  Cains.  The  Em- 
peror Diocletian  wished  her  to  marry  his  son, 
but  she  had  made  a  vow  of  virginity,  and  re- 
fused to  marry ;  so  he  ordered  that  she  should 
be  immediately  executed.  She  is  supposed  to 
have  suffered  in  the  year  295.  Her  festival 
is  August  11th.  A  famous  church  in  Rome 
has  borne  her  name  since  the  fifth  century, 
and  gives  a  title  to  a  cardinal-priest. 

Suspension.  —  A  clergyman,  being 
judged  guilty  of  any  crime,  is  liable  to  sus- 
pension either  of  office  or  salary,  according 
to  the  decision  of  the  bishop.  We  find 
notices  of  the  practice  in  the  history  of  early 
Christian  times,  and  it  has  lasted  with  various 
modifications  to  our  own  day. 

Sutton,  Christopher  [A.  in  Hampshire 
in  1565,  d.  in  1629].— He  was  educated  first  at 
Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1686.  After 
holding  several  livings  he  was  made  Pre- 
bendary of  Westminster,  and  afterwards  of 
Lincoln.  His  chief  works  were:  Diict  Mori, 
Siice  Vivrri,  and  Godly  Mtditaliotu  upon  thi 
moil  Holy  Sacramml  of  tht  Lord"t  Supper. 

Swabift,    HnuSS    OF.       [HOHENBTAITEN.] 

Sweden,  Church  or.— The  date  of  the 

conversion  of  the  Swedes  to  Christianity  is 
uncertain,  but  probably  it  was  about  the  year 
830,  through  the  preaching  of  Antgar,  a 
monk  of  Westphalia.  At  Gist  his  labours, 
and  those  of  his  followers,  were  attended 
with  little  success;  but  in  the  reign  of  Olaf 
Skotkonung,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Siegfried 
and  some  monks  came  from  England  and 
converted  the  people,  and  Sweden  became 
a  Christian  State  in  1026.  In  the  leign 
of  Eric  the  Saint  the  first  monasteries  were 
founded  [1160-601.  In  1183  the  Arch- 
bishopric  of  Upssut  was  established.  Still 
Paganism  lingered  in  Sweden;  'in  fact,  the 
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of  a  purple  colour;  the  seats  of  the 

row  with  silk    damask    of    a    blue 

and  the  seats  of  the  third  row  with 
loth.  Below  the  roof,  high  above  the 
there  was  seen  a  spreading  curtain, 
hone  with  precious  stones,  from  whose 
here  issued  forth  a  bright  appearance 
rainbow  when  the  firmament  is  clear 
•ene  after  a  shower.  Then  suddenly 
>peared  a  number  of  clergy  sitting  on 
s,  all  clothed  in  the  garments  of  their 
tal  office.  On  one  side  was  a  ward- 
here  stood  an  angel  who  had  the  care 
nd  within  lay  splendid  vestments  in 
ll  order.  It  was  a  Council  converted  by 
d,  and  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
*  Deliberate  ; '  but  they  said,  '  On 
It  was  said,  '  Concerning  the  Lord 
iour,  and  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit.1 
en  they  began  to  think  on  these  sub- 
ley  were  without  illustration  ;  where- 
ty  made  supplication,  and  immediately 
sued  down  out  of  heaven,  which  first 
fited  the  hinder  part  of  their  heads, 
3rwards  their  temples,  and  last  of  all 
aces ;  and  then  they  began  their 
itions." 

wedenborg's  capacity,  knowledge,  and 
honesty,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  but 
ry  of  the  year  1744,  which  was  dis- 
bo  late  as  the  year  1858  by  Herr 
ing,  royal  librarian  at  Stockholm, 
no  doubt  in   the  minds  of  ordinary 

that  in  that  year  he  suffered  a  deplor- 
ntal  derangement,  from  which  he  never 
ed.  This  may  account  for  his  strange 
judgments;  for  Swedenborg  classes 
ind  St.  Paul  amongst  the  lost,  while 
CIV.  and  George  II.  are  amongst  the 
rished  angels !  It  is  also  noteworthy, 
tile  he  narrates  visits  of  angels  from 
known  planets,  there  are  none  from 

and  Neptune,  then  undiscovered, 
enborg  explained  his  peculiar  views  in 

of  eight  vols.  4to.,  Arcana  Ccelettia, 
ih  he  presses  his  doctrine  of  Corbb- 
sces,  a  science  which  he  says  had, 
)8t  since  the  time  of  Job  till  now 
I  to  him  by  a  special  revelation  from 
rd.     He  says  that  there  are  certain 

harmony  and  correspondence  existing 
l  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds,  so 
itter  and  spirit  are  connected  by  an 
law,  and  wherever  an  analogy  exists, 
be  a  predetermined '  *  correspondence." 
s  test  he  tries  the  authenticity  of 
re,  and  rejects  as  uncanonical  all  those 
i  which  he  fails  to  discern  a  spiritual 

In  the  Old  Testament  he  only  accopts 

nine  books,  and  rejects  the  whole  of 
e  Testament  but  the  four  Gospels  and 
ocalypse.     When  once  the  spiritual 

a  word  is  ascertained  by  the  spiritual 
;  application  is  uniform  wherever  it 
:ur.  Thus  water  is  said  to  be  the  repre- 
e  of  truth  ;  blood  of  Divine  truth ,  etc. 


The  writings  of  Swedenborg  are  held  by  his 
followers  to  contain  the  true  exposition  of 
Scripture  as  revealed  to  him  by  a  special 
illumination  from  the  Lord. 

Amongst  his  chief  doctrines  are  that  the 
Last  Judgment  has  already  taken  place  (in 
1757),  that  the  "New  Jerusalem"  has  come 
in  the  form  of  the  "  New  Church,"  and  that 
the  power  and  glory  of  Christ  as  shown  in 
this  New  Church  is  spiritually  His  second 
coming.  Of  the  Trinity  he  held  and  ex- 
pressed views  resembling  those  of  Sabellius. 
He  rejects  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  and  says,  "To  fear  God  and 
to  work  righteousness  is  to  have  charity; 
and  whoever  has  charity,  whatever  his  reli- 
gious sentiments  may  be,  will  be  saved." 
The  resurrection  is  to  be  that  of  a  spiritual 
body  only,  which  will  pass  at  first  into  a  state 
of  purgatory,  where  the  good  will  be  fitted 
for  heaven,  and  the  bad,  having  rejected  all 
truth,  will  be  utterly  lost.  His  system  is 
remarkable  further  for  the  prominence  and 
permanence  which  it  assigns  to  the  relation 
of  the  sexes. 

The  last  twenty-seven  years  of  Sweden- 
borg's  life  were  spent  in  writing  and  pub- 
lishing his  books,  which  were  mostly  printed 
in  Amsterdam.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
anticipated  the  immediate  formation  of  a 
separate  Church,  and  therefore  did  not  dis- 
sever himself  from  the  Lutherans.  He  died 
in  Great  Bath  Street,  Coldbath  Fields,  on 
March  29th,  1772,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Swedish  Church  in  Ratcliffe  Highway. 

For  the  history  of  the  sect  of  Sweden- 
borgians  after  their  founder's  death  see  New 
Jerusalem  Church. 

Swithnn,  St.,  Bishop  and  patron  saint 
of  Winchester. — Very  little  is  known  of  the 
early  days  of  this  saint,  but  that  he  was 
educated  and  brought  up  in  the  citv  of  Win- 
chester, of  which  See  he  afterwards  became 
bishop.  He  was  the  chief  adviser  of  King 
Egbert  (the  first  King  of  all  England),  who 
so  respected  him  for  his  learning  and  piety 
that  he  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of 
his  eldest  son,  Ethelwulf.  On  the  death  of 
Helmstan,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  852, 
Ethelwulf  appointed  Swithun,  who  was  now 
prior  of  his  monastery,  to*  be  his  successor, 
and  he  was  consecrated  by  Ceolnoth,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Ho  worked  day  and 
night  for  the  good  of  his  diocese,  affecting 
great  simplicity  of  'life,  even  journeying 
about  from  place  to  place  on  foot.  In  864,  at 
a  council  held  at  Winchester,  Swithun  per- 
suaded the  King,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  the  clergy,  the  formation 
oT  new  parishes  and  the  building  of  new 
churches,  to  grant  the  tithes,  or  tenth  part 
of  his  land  throughout  the  country,  to  the 
Church,  free  from  all  taxation,  and  Ethel- 
wulf took  this  charter  himself  to  Rome  for 
the  approval  and  confirmation  of  the  Pope. 


*) 


Syn 


.  and  also  in  the  so-called  vulgar 

le  use  of  the  common  people. 

ua. — In  the  course  of  the  history 
ch,  this  term  has  had  several  Hig-    I 

At  first  it  was  the  name  given   | 
k  who  shared  a  cell  with  another, 
became  the  custom  for  the  bUhop    i 
cc,  or  the  abbot  of  a  monastery,   i 
9  of  the  lower  orders  in  constant 
on  him  day  and  night,  and  this 
as  generally  called  the  Synqellus. 
>y  lo  trace  how  the  term  got  it*   I 
■tion — (hat  of  designating  an  ec-   i 
lignitary.      Host  probably  at  first 

were  merely  what  we  should  call 
but  when  it  became  the  custom  for 
coed  their  masters,  they  kept  their 
tes.  and  thus  the  highest  digni- 
c tally  of  the  Greek  Church,  were 
ill.il  .--yncclli.  At  one  time  there 
t  many  attached  to  the  Church  of  . 
at  Constantinople,  but  these  were    | 

reduced  to  two.  The  rank  of 
ver,  was  one  of  tbo  highest  in  the 

they  stood  immediately  below  the 
taking  precedence  of  the  Metro-    | 
hbishops. 

timm.— The  attempt  to  reconcile 
views,  particularly  those  relating 
It  is  supposed  to  take  its  name 
iland  of  Crete,  the  inhabitants  of 
Plutarch,  endeavoured  to  protect 

from    attacks   from    without    by 
etween  themselves — though  these   ' 
(ere  never  respected   in  times  of 

the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
parties  of  all  countries  were  called 
tc  in  opposing  the  Roman  See,  and 
ne  became  applied  to  those  who 
link  all  minor  differences  in  this    , 

the  sixteenth  century,  when  the    . 
.ncii'nt    litiTHture   was  revived   in   I 
>hilosuj>hy  of  Plato  was  more  fa- 
some  than  that  of  Aristotle;  hut  , 
irs,  such  as  Francis  Pico  and  Bes- 
augh  they  admired  Plato,  were  un- 
file up  entirely  the  study  of  Aris- 
■.<•  lwciv^dthe  name  of  Syncretiets 

in  this  case  derived  from  a  Greek 
ng"tomix."  The  word  again  came 
it  use,  particularly  in  Germany, 
wing  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
jrc  Cidixtiis.  professor  of  theology 
idt,  advocated  the  union  of  all 
rties ;  hut  as  the  two  great  parties 
intry,  the  Lutherans  and  the  Re- 
re  been  separated  since  the  time  of 
,u  union  Wwocn  the  two  is  re- 
h  horror  by  the  deepest  thinker* 
ides,  it  may  be  understood  that 
(heme,  which  united  notonly  these 
ill  religious  parties,  was  treated 
mpt.  From  that  time  the  name 
aas  been  one  of  odium. 


Synergists  [Gr.  tyntrgaii,  "co-opera- 
tion ], — A  name  given  to  some  German  divines 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  held  that  the 
co-operation  of  man  was  needed  in  the  work 
of  renovation  in  addition  to  the  grace  of  God. 
This  was  first  stated  by  Melanchthon  in  oppo- 
sition to  Luther,  who  in  his  Be  Strvo  Arbi- 
tiw  [1524]  strongly  maintained  justification 
by  faith  alone.  But  before  his  death  his 
views  became  modified,  and  he  had  partially 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  free-will  and  of  good 
works.  These  views  were  explained  by  Pf  eff- 
inger,  Professor  of  Leipzig,  who,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, received  the  name  of  Synergists  from 
Amsdorff  and  others,  who  opposed  them.  In 
1560  the  "  Synergistic  controversy"  was  at  its 
height,  the  leaders  being  Victoria  Strigel,  a 
pupil  ol  Melanchthon,  and  Matthias  Flacius 
Illyricug,  both  of  whom  were  professors  at 
Jena.  The  discussion  took  place  at  Weimar. 
The  Duke  of  Saxony  favoured  Strigel,  but 
the  latter  refused  to  sign  a  paper  drawn  up 
by  Flacius's  partv,  and  fled  to  Leipzig,  refus- 
ing to  return  to  Jena  in  spite  of  all  overtures 
of  friendship.  Three  disciples  of  Melanchthon 
were  called  to  Jena,  hut  on  the  accession  of 
a  new  duke  in  1667  these  were  turned  out, 
and  Flacians  took  their  place.  Gradually  the 
Synergists  became  absorbed  in  the  Majorista. 
[Major,  Geo  hoe.] 

SynanlUl,  Bishop  of  Ptolemaie,  or  Cyrene, 
born  about  376,  formerly  a  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  Hypatia  of  Alexandria,  and  a  be- 
liever in  the  Platonic  philosophy.  He  became 
a  convert  to  Christianity  and  was  baptised. 
In  388  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  and 
was  ordained  priest,  and  in  110  chosen  Bishop 
of  Ptolemais,  and  consecrated  by  Theophilua 
of  Alexandria.  He  was  very  unwilling  to 
accept  the  post,  urging  that  he  held  some  views 
which  were  not  orthodox,  and  that  he  was 
married  and  did  not  wish  to  be  separated  from 
his  wife  ;  but  his  arguments  were  overruled, 
and  his  wife  was  allowed  to  live  with  him. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  probably  about  414.  His  works  were 
edited  by  Dionyaius  Potavius,  at  Paris,  and 
contain  1S5  epistles,  a  treatise  De  Segno,  etc. 

Synod. — A  synod  is  generally  understood 
as  being  the  same  as  a  Council  [q.v.T,  but 
Brande  gives  the  following  distinction,  that  a 
Council  is  a  general  assembly  of  the  episcopal, 
provincial,  or  national  order,  while  a  synod  is 
a  convention  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  a  diocese 
under  its  bishop  or  archdeacon. 

Synodal* .— This  word  is  used  in  two 
senses; — [1]  For  the  constitutions  made  in 
diocesan  synods,  which  were  formerly  read  in 
the  churches  on  Sundays ;  [2]  for  a  small 
payment  reserved  by  the  Bishop  when  he 
settled  the  revenues  of  a  church  upon  the  in- 
cumbent. This  word  must  be  derived  from 
synod,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  custom  of 
•ynodals  originated  in  a  duty  paid  by  the 
clergy  when  attending  synods. 


riatisn  era.  The  whole  civil  constitu- 
d  mode  of  thinking,  aa  well  as  language 
Jews,  hud  gradually  undergone  a  eom- 
evolutioD,  and  were  entirely  different 
time  of  om  Saviour  from  what  they 
een  originally.  The  Mosaic  books 
led  rules  no  longer  adapted  to  the 
in  of  the  nation ;  and  its  new  political 
is,  connected  with  the  change  that  had 
place   in  the  religious   views  o(   the 

led  to  many  difficult  questions,  for 
no  satisfactory  solution  could  be  found 
r  law.  The  Rabbis  undertook  to  supply 
efect,  partly  by  commentaries  on  the 
:  precepts,  and  partly  by  the  composi- 
new  rules,  which  were  looked  upon  aa 

equally  binding  with  the  former. 
comments  were  called  the  oral  tradi- 
in  contradistinction  to  the  old  law  or 
1  code.  This  was  the  work  of  the  Rabbi 
>  {or  Juila,  Hukkuiloeh,  surnamed  the 
,"  who  was  the  ornament  of  the  school  of 
is,  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  him 
'ears.  The  commentaries  and  additions 
succeeding  Rabbia  made  were  collected 
Rabbi  Jochanan  ben  Eliezer  about  230 
nder  the  name  Gemara,   the  Chaldaic 
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tmpUliei 
Mishna  is  divided  ii 


iriucations.  These  are  divided 
hree  treatises,  and  these  again  into 
re.  It  contains  traditions  said  to  have 
lelivered  to  Moses  during  the  time  of 
>de  in  the  mount,  which  he  afterwards 
inicated  to  Aaron,  El  Razor,  and  his 
t  Joshua ;   by  these  they  were  trans- 

to  the  seventy  elders ;  by  them  to  the 
ita,  who  communicated  them  to  the  men 

great  Sanhedrim,  from  whom  the  wise 
[  Jerusalem  and  Babylon  received  them. 
ling  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  they  passed  from 
iah  to  Baruch,  from  him  to  Ezra,  and 
Jits  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue, 
it  of  whom  was  Simon  the  Just,  who  de- 
1  them  to  Antigonua  of  Socho,  and  from 
ley  came  down  in  regular  succession  to 
imeou  who  took  our  Saviour  in  hie  arms ; 
noliel,  at  whose  feet  Paul  was  educated ; 
ist  of  all  to  Rabbi  Judah,  who  com- 
iting  in  the  Mishna.     This 


.    Genu 


1   the 


lem  Talmud,  relating  chiefly 
of  Palestine ;  but  after  most  of  the 
tad  removed  to  Babylon,  and  the  syna- 
i  of  Palestine  had  woll-nigh  disappeared, 
.byl.iniiin  Rabbis,  Ase  and  Abina,  gra- 
composed  new  commentaries  on  the 
a,  which  were  completed  about  600  a.d., 
usfonncdtheBabylonian Talmud.  TbU 
,d  is  the  one  most  valued  by  the  Jews; 
idgment  of  it  was  made  in  the  twelfth 
y  by  MaimonideB,  in  which  he  rejects 
of  the  greater  absurdities  with  which 
;mara  abounds.   The  latter  is  written  in 


a  somewhat  coarse  style,  but  the  Mishna  is 
much  purer.  The  language  of  the  Talmud  is 
Aramaic  or  Chaldee,  and  is  without  vowel- 
points,  and  abounds  in  abbreviations.  The 
Mishna  was  first  printed  at  Naples,  1493;  the 
Talmud  of  Jerusalem  at  Venice  about  1623; 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  which  is  four  tunes 
as  large,  at  Venice  about  1620.  It  has  been 
translated  into  Latin,  and  is  also  published  in 
most  of  the  European  languages. 

T&nquelin  or  Tanchelm, — A  native  of 
the  Netherlands  who,  in  11 16,ex  cited  great  com- 
motion in  Antwerp  and  drew  after  hi™  a  numer- 
ous sect.  He  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  that  he 
was  God,  and,  though  a  layman,  celebrated  the 
Mass  and  bold  a  public  celebration  in  honour 
of  his  espousals  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  He 
had  imbibed  the  opinions  and  spirit  of  the 
Mystics;  he  treated  with  contempt  the  ex- 
ternal worship  of  God,  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  the  rite  of  baptism,  and 
held  clandestine  assemblies  to  propagate  more 
effectually  his  visionary  notions.  But  be- 
sides this,  he  inveighed  against  the  clergy, 
and  declaimed  against  their  vices  with  vehe- 
mence and  intrepidity,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  blasphemies  attributed  to  him 
were  false  charges  by  a  vindictive  priesthood. 
He  stayed  some  time  in  Utrecht,  and  then 
went  to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  slain  by  a 
priest  in  1121  or  1125.  His  followers  main- 
tained his  doctrines  for  some  time  after  his 
death,  but  were  brought  back  to  the  Church 
by  St.  Norbert.  Mosheim  seems  to  consider 
him  rather  as  a  mystic,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  other  charges  against  him  may  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated  by  the  Roman 
clergy,  aa  in  other  cases. 

Taoism  or  Taonisjm.  One  of  the  three 
religions  of  China.  Its  founder,  Lootse.  lived, 
according  to  tradition,  six  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christ.  Tao  is  a  word  meaning  "  way," 
and  so  far  as  the  mystical  teaching  can  now 
be  understood,  it  would  seem  that  Tao  repre- 
sented the  course  which  Laotse  thought  a  man 
should  pursue  in  order  to  overcome  evil.  The 
whole  teaching  was  vague  and  unsatisfactory ; 
but  its  followers  made  an  advance  on  those 
that  had  preceded  them,  by  believing  firmly 
that  ultimately  good  would  gain  the  victory 
over  evil.  The  head  of  the  body  was  a  sort 
of  patriarch,  who  had  the  power  of  transmit- 
ting his  dignity  and  office  to  a  member  of  his 
own  family,  and  the  descendants  of  the  first 
are  said  to  have  held  the  office  for  centuries. 
They  attributed  to  their  Tao,  whom  they  re- 
garded as  the  first  being  uf  the  universe,  various 
qualities,  such  as  eternity  and  invisibility; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  regarded  him 
as  being  in  any  way  able  to  assist  or  comfort 
his  followers.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  con- 
template him  and  his  virtues — and  to  strive 
to  keep  in  the  Way.  When  Buddhism  [q.v.j 
appeared,  which  offered  something  more  tan- 
gible, both  Taoism  and  Foism   [q.v.l  to  a 
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great  extent  disappeared,  though  some  traces 
of  the  teaching  of  both  are  still  to  be  found 
in  Chinese  theological  books. 

TarasiTLS,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
[b.  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century ;  d. 
8061. — He  was  of  patrician  birth,  and  was 
made  Secretary  of  State  during  the  reign  of 
Constantino  and  Irene ;  the  Empress  favoured 
him  because  he  practised  image- worship,  and 
upon  the  resignation  of  the  Patriarch  Paul  in 
784  she  appointed  Tarasius  his  successor. 
He  was  a  layman,  but  a  general  council  was 
called  which  agreed  to  recognise  him  as 
Patriarch,  and  to  settle  at  the  same  time  the 
disputes  which  had  led  to  the  resignation  of  his 
predecessor.  A  synodal  letter  was  sent  to 
rope  Adrian  to  urge  him  to  accept  Tarasius, 
and  his  consent  being  gained,  a  council  was 
held,  first  at  Constantinople  in  785,  and 
afterwards  at  Nictea  in  787,  by  which  it 
was  decreed  that  image-worship  should  be 
restored  in  the  Greek  Church. 

Targum. — A  name  given  to  the  Chaldee 
paraphrases  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. They  are  called  paraphrases  because 
they  are  rather  comments  than  literal  trans- 
lations. During  the  Babylonish  exile,  Chaldee 
became  more  familiar  to  the  Jews  than  He- 
brew, so  that  when  the  Hebrew  text  was  read 
in  the  synagogue,  it  was  often  followed  by  an 
exposition  in  Chaldee.  It  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  case  even  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
since,  in  reading  the  Law  to  the  people  in  the 
Temple,  he  explained  it  to  make  it  understood 
by  the  people  [Neh.  viii.  7-9].  Though  the 
custom  of  making  these  explanations  was  a 
very  ancient  one  with  the  Jows,  they  had  no 
written  Targums  before  the  era  of  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
our  Saviour.  Onkelos  is  said  to  have  been 
the  friend  of  the  elder  Gamaliel ;  his  Targum 
is  the  most  esteemed  of  all,  and  copies  are  to 
be  found  in  which  it  is  inserted  verse  for 
verse  with  the  Hebrew ;  it  is  short  and  simple, 
and  in  style  approaches  nearly  to  the  purity 
of  the  Chaldee  as  it  is  found  in  Ezra  and  in 
Daniel.  It  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch 
only.  There  are  two  other  Targums  on  the 
Pentateuch,  one  by  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  and 
the  Targum  Jerushalmi ;  but  they  are  both  re- 
censions of  that  by  Onkelos.  Another  Jonathan 
wrote  a  Targum  on  the  greater  and  lesser 
prophets,  and  he  is  much  more  diffuse  than 
Onkelos,  running  often  into  an  allegorical 
stylo.  The  Targum  of  the  Rabbi  Joseph  the 
Blind  is  upon  the  Hagioorapha  [q.v.].  He 
has  written  on  the  Psalms,  Job,  the  Prophets, 
the  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Ruth,  and  Esther ; 
his  style  is  a  corrupt  Chaldee,  with  a  mixture 
of  words  from  foreign  languages,  and  there- 
fore his  Targum  is  the  least  esteemed.  The 
Targum  Jerushalmi  seems  to  be  morely  a  frag- 
ment of  some  ancient  paraphase  now  lost; 
even  the  Pentateuch  is  not  complete.  The 
only  Targum  on  Daniel  is  a  Persian  Torsion 


supposed  to  belong  to  the  twelfth  century. 
These  Targums  were  first  printed  at  the  ekkw 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  were  pablisbed 
in  Buxtorf  s  Hebrew  Bible  at  Basle  in  1610. 

Tate,  Nahum  [b.  in  Dublin,  1652 ;  i.  in 
London,  1715],  a  poet  and  dramatist  He 
became  Poet-Laureate  in  1690.  He  vu 
improvident  and  intemperate,  and  took 
sanctuary  as  a  debtor  in  the  precineti  of 
the  Mint,  at  Southwark,  where  he  died. 
We  mention  him  here  as  the  joint  compOMr, 
with  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady,  of  the  Mttrkd 
Version  of  the  Psalm*,  which  till  recently  w 
bound  up  with  the  Common  Prayer  Book  in 
place  of  the  older  version  by  Sternhold  sad 
Hopkins.  The  first  twenty  Psalms  were  pub- 
lished in  1695,  and.  followed  by  a  Xne  Vtrrim 
of  the  Psalms  of  David,  Fitted  to  the  Times  emi 
in  the  Churches,  by  N.  Tate  and  X.  Body 
[London,  1698]. 

Tatian.  —  A  heresiarch  of  the  second 
century,  a  Syrian  and  disciple  of  Jiuub 
Martyr.  He  was  at  first  looked  onati  sua 
of  eminent  piety  and  great  learning,  ▼hick 
he  used  in  the  service  of  Christianity.  Bat 
after  the  death  of  Justin  he  left  Rome  sad 
returned  to  the  East,  where  he  opened  a  school 
in  Mesopotamia ;  here  he  fell  into  the  error*  of 
the^lAacioNiTE8andVALE2miviA>&.  He  after- 
wards became  the  leader  of  the  Excuxim 
He  wrote  an  apology  for  Ctiristiaiutv,  en- 
titled an  Address  to  the  Greeks,  whxa  » 
usually  printed  with  Justin's  works ;  and  be- 
sides this  he  composed  a  harmony  of  the  fotr 
Gospels,  called  Diatbssabon  [q.v.}.  froa 
which  he  omitted  the  proofs  of  Chrut'i 
humanity. 

Taular,  John  [6. 1290,  d.  1361],  afanou 
German  mystical  divine,  was  born  and  died 
at  Strasburg.  He  entered  the  Dominica 
Order  about  1308,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  study  of  scholastic  philosophy,  snd 
especially  of  mystical  divinity :  he  w 
called  the  "  Illuminated  Divine."  He  studied 
for  a  time  in  Paris,  and  on  his  return  t» 
Strasburg  took  to  preaching.  He  ws*  po#- 
sessed  of  great  eloquence,  and  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  preachers  of  his  age;  bis  set- 
mons  were  written  in  Latin,  but  dehtcnd  m 
German.  He  harangued  against  the  vices  of 
the  time  with  plainness  and  seal,  and  thm  is* 
curred  the  displeasure  of  the  monks.  He  did 
not  spare  the  Pope,  and  though  he  had  dose 
good  work  amongst  the  sufferers  whilst  tk 
Slack  Death  was  raging,  his  bishop  nrhdf 
his  preaching,  and  he  had  to  remove  to 
Cologne.  Little  more  is  known  of  his  mV: 
he  returned  to  his  native  city  to  die.  He  **• 
a  man  of  great  integrity  and  purity  of  life 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  devotional  worb 
is  Nachfolge  dee  mrmem  Lebeme  Chrieti.  H» 
sermons  have  been  translated  into  mods* 
German,  and  some  editions  of  them  *•* 
printed  in  1498  and  1580.  His  earlvi 
are  more  metaphysical,  the  later 
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and  popular.  Aradt  wrote  his  iiiu  in  1689, 
and  an  account  of  his  life  and  times  was  pub- 
lished in  ISoT  by  Susannah  Winkworth,  with 
an  interesting  preface  by  Charles  Kingsley. 

Taylor,  Isaac  [6,  at  Lavonham,  Suffolk, 
1787 ;  d.  at  Stamford  stivers,  Essex,  1885].— An 
eminent  lay  religious  essayist  and  contro- 
Teraialist,  the  son  of  an  Independent  minister 
of  the  same  name,  brother  of  Charles  Taylor, 
who  edited  Calmet'a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  Jane  Taylor,  the  authoress  of  Hytant 
for  Infant  Mind*  and  Contribution*  of  Q.Q. 

For  a  time  Isaac  Taylor  followed  his  father's 
profession  of  engraver  and  artist,  and  he  in- 
vented a  machine  for  engraving  illustrations 
and  for  printing  patterns  on  calico  from 
rollers.  But  he  soon  adopted  a  literary 
career,  his  first  publication  being  a  translation 
of  Herodotus.  Among  his  works  are  A'atnral 
Mittory  of  Bnthutiaem,  Natural  Hutory  of 
Fatuliiitn,  and  Spiritual  Detpotitm,  three 
popular  and  original  works  ;  Mittory  of 
the  Trantmittion  of  Ancient  Bookt  to  Modern 
Time*;  The  Proem  of  H'atorieal  Proof;  The 
Phyiieal  Theory  of  Another  Life  ;  The  Reitera- 
tion of  Belief,  etc.  When  the  Tractarian 
Movement  began  at  Oxford,  he  wrote  a  book 
to  warn  the  unlearned  against  trusting  too 
much  to  the  practices  and  authority  of  the 
early  Church ;  this  he  called  Ancient 
Chrittianity  and  the  Doctrinee  of  the  Oxford 
Tract*  for  the  Timet ;  it  shows  consider- 
able learning  and  power  of  argument.  In 
bis  later  years  he  joined  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  at  this  period  wrote  a  reply  to 
Colenso,  called  Contiderationi  on  the  Penta- 
itteeh  ;  also  rPrilcy  and  Methodism,  Loyola  and 
Jctuitittn,  many  essays,  reviews,  etc.,  etc. 

Taylor,  Jesuit.— One  of  the  greatest 
prelates  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  perhaps 
its  greatest  preacher  [6.  at  Cambridge,  1613; 
d.  1667].  He  was  the  son  of  a  barber.  His 
education  was  commenced  at  Peree's  Grammar 
School  at  Cambridge  :  in  his  fourteenth  year 
be  entered  Caius  College  as  a  sizar,  and  when 
little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  took 
hi*  M.A.,  and  was  admitted  to  holy  orders. 
He  attracted  the  notice  of  Laud,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  before  whom  he  preached  at 
Lambeth,  and  by  whose  influence  he  obtained 
a  Fellowship  at  All  Souls',  Oxford,  in  1636. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  made  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  the  King,  and  in  1638  Juxon, 
Bishop  of  London,  presented  him  totherectory 
of  Uppingham.  Soon  after  he  formed,  together 
with  laud,  the  acquaintance  of  Francis  a 
Bancta  Clara,  a  learned  Franciscan  friar,  and 
this  exposed  him  to  the  accusation  of  being  at 
heart  attached  to  the  Roman  Church,  a  charge 
to  which  his  love  of  splendid  ceremonial  and 
ascetic  turn  of  mind  lent  plausibility;  he, 
however,  at  a  later  period  solemnly  denied  the 
truth  of  the  assertion.  Taylor's  first  notable 
publication,  Epitcopacy  At*erted,  gained  for  him 
a  D.D.  in  1642 ;  during  the  next  three  years 


ho  accompanied  the  Royal  army  in  tho  Civil 
Wars,  but  his  living  being  sequestrated  by  the 
Parliament  after  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists,  he 
retired  to  Newton  in  Carmarthenshire,  where, 
with  Wyatt  of  St.  John's  College  (afterwards 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln)  and  Nicholson  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  Gloucester),  be  opened  a 
school.  Tho  Earl  of  Carbery,  who  lived  in  the 
same  county,  appointed  Taylor  his  domestic 
chaplain.  During  the  next  thirteen  years  his 
greatest  works  appeared  ;  in  1647  he  published 
his  Diecourtt  of  the  Liberty  of  Piophetying, 
Kith  it*  just  Limit*  and  Temper;  thawing  tin 
unrtatonablenctt  of  prescribing  to  other  men't 
faith,  and  the  iniquity  of  perterntiny  differing 
opinimu;  in  1650  the  Life  of  Chritt  and  Tht 
Rule  and  Exercita  of  Holy  Living;  in  1651 
Tht  Rule  and  Exercitet  of  Holy  Vying,  some 
sermons,  find  the  Diteourte  of  tht  Divine  In. 
ttitittion,  Xtctttity  and  Sacrcdnett  of  the  Office 
Minitterial;  in  1652  a  Ditcourit  on  Baptism, 
itt  Inttitution  and  Efficacy  upon  all  Believer!  ; 
in  1653  some  additional  sermons;  in  1664 
The  Real  Pretence  and  Spiritual  of  Chritt  in  tht 
Blcaed  Sacrament;  in  1656  the  Guide  of 
Infant  Devotion,  or  the  Golden  Grove,  and  the 
Unum  Iffrruarium,  or  the  Doctrint  end  Prac- 
tice of  Repentance;  in  1657  a  Collection  of 
Polonical  and  Moral  Diteouract,  etc. ;  and  in 
1660  his  famous  Ductor  Dubitantium,  or  tht 
Rule  of  Contcienee  in  all  her  General  Mcaeurvt. 
He  went  to  Loudon  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing this  last,  and  there  signed  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Koyalisls  on  April  24th,  and  was 
thus  brought  under  the  favourable  notice  of 
Charles  II.,  who  at  tho  close  of  the  year  made 
him  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  He  was 
consecrated  in  January,  1661,  and  a  month 
later  made  a  member  of  the  Irish  Privy 
Council;  the  following  month  the  small  Sen 
of  Dioinore  was  also  entrusted  to  him,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  elected 
Vice- Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Taylor  was  not  happy  in  his  preferments, 
which  were  attended  by  great  and  peculiar 
difficulties,  owing  to  the  revolution  through 
which  religion  had  passed.  The  Protestant 
or  Episcopal  religion  was  very  unpopular  in 
Ireland  :  the  services  were  in  English,  which 
the  native  population  could  not  understand, 
and  though  the  bishop  laboured  zealously  he 
mot  with  little  success.  He  was  attacked  by 
fever  at  Lisbum,  and  died  on  Aug.  13th,  1667, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  Jeremy  Taylor  baa 
sometimes  been  called  the  modern  Chrysostom, 
on  account  of  his  golden  eloquence.  The  cha- 
racter of  his  mind  fitted  him  to  write  with  the 
greatest  success  on  devotional  subjects,  and 
of  this  power  Bishop  Heber  thus  speaks ; — 
"  Whether  he  describes  the  duties,  or  dangers, 
or  hopes  of  man,  or  the  mercy,  power,  and 
justice  of  the  Most  High ;  whether  he  exhorts 
or  instructs  his  brethren,  or  offers  up  his 
supplications  in  their  behalf  to  the  common 
Father  of  all,  his  conceptions  and  his  expres- 
sions belong  to  the  Loftiest  and  most  sacred 
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hand  of  God,  we  believe  that  thou  shalt," 
etc.  And  once  more,  all  ancient  MSS.  have 
munerari,ajid not  numerari,  in  verse  21,  "  Make 
them  to  be  rewarded,"  etc.  "  The  hymn  con- 
tains/' says  Dean  Comber,  "first,  an  act  of 
praise  offered  to  God  by  us,  and  by  all 
creatures,  as  well  in  earth  as  in  heaven ; 
secondly,  a  confession  of  faith ;  declaring  [1] 
the  general  consent  unto  it,  [2]  the  particulars 
of  it,  concerning  every  Person  in  the  Trinity, 
and  more  largely  concerning  the  Son,  as  to 
His  divinity,  His  humanity,  and  particularly 
His  incarnation,  His  death,  His  present  glory, 
and  His  return  to  judgment ;  thirdly,  a  sup- 
plication grounded  upon  it :  [1]  for  all  His 
people,  that  they  may  be  preserved  here  and 
hereafter ;  [2]  for  ourselves,  who  daily  praise 
Him,  that  we  may  be  kept  from  future  sin, 
and  be  pardoned  for  what  is  past,  because  we 
trust  in  Him." 

Teetotalism* — A  teetotaler  is  a  total 
abstainer  from  alcoholic  drinks.  The  word 
tee-total  is  an  emphasised  form  of  total.  It 
originated  with  Richard  Turner,  of  Preston, 
who,  at  a  temperance  meeting  in  1833,  asserted 
that  "  nothing  but  the  te-te-total  will  do." 

Abstinence  from  strong  drink,  though  with 
other  objects  than  the  promotion  of  temper- 
ance, dates  from  very  early  times.  The 
Nazarite  took  a  vow,  either  for  a  certain 
number  of  days  or  for  life  (as  Samson  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist),  to  take  no  strong  drink, 
and  we  have  the  Rechabites  [Jer.  xxxv.  6], 
as  a  tribe  of  hereditary  teetotalers.  But  the 
Nazarite  vow  was  essentially  a  sacrifice  of 
the  person  to  the  Lord  [Num.  vi.  2],  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Rechabites  was  a  sign  of  filial 
obedience.  It  was  doubtless  a  protection,  as 
well  as  a  silent  protest,  against  drunkenness, 
bat  these  were  not  its  primary  objects,  as 
they  are  with  the  various  modern  temperance 
societies.  The  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes  also 
enjoined  strict  temperance  in  matters  of  drink. 
The  Manichaean  heretics  of  the  third  century 
rejected  the  use  of  wine,  calling  it  "  the  gall 
of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,"  and  earlier  still 
the  Ebionites  and  the  Gnostic  sect  of  the 
Encratites  refused  wine,  and  even  communi- 
cated with  water.  In  these  cases  wine  was 
refused  as  a  form  of  matter  over  which  evil 
demons  had  special  power.  Later  still,  Ma- 
homet absolutely  forbade  all  intoxicating 
liquors  to  his  followers. 

Teetotalism  originated  at  Preston,  in  Lan- 
cashire, chiefly — to  their  great  honour — with  a 
few  working  men.  Seven  persons  signed  the 
first  total  abstinence  pledge,  the  name  of 
Joseph  Livesey  being  one  of  them,  on  Sept. 
1st,  1832.  Earlier  pledges  had  allowed  the 
use,  in  moderation,  of  wine  and  beer,  spirits 
being  always  excluded,  but  from  this  time 
forwards  teetotalism  became  the  mark  of  all 
temperance  societies. 

The  teetotal  movement  spread  from  Pres- 
ton, and  numerous  other  societies  were  formed, 


and  in  1834  the  British  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation or  League  was  founded.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  several  large  temperance  socie- 
ties based  on  total  abstinence.  One  of  the 
most  important,  the  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society,  had  its  origin  in  various 
parochial  associations,  and  was  formally 
originated  in  1862,  being  accepted  by  Convoca- 
tion, and  sanctioned  by  the  two  Archbishops 
in  1873.  It  has  the  praiseworthy  feature  of 
a  double  platform,  its  •'  General "  members, 
who  only  pledge  themselves  to  promote  tern- 
perance  in  all  ways  open  to  them,  and  its 
"  Abstaining  "  members,  who  are  pledged  to 
total  abstinence.  The  former  section  includes 
thoso  who  feel  strongly  on  the  subject  of  in- 
temperance, but  do  not  see  their  way  to  pro- 
fessing abstinence,  whilst  the  latter  section 
includes  those  who  need  the  support  of  a 
solemn  promise,  and  those  who  desire  especially 
to  influence  others  by  their  example.  The 
pledge  in  this  society  is  discharged  on  sur- 
render of  the  card  of  membership. 

It  has  been  objected  to  teetotalers  that  they 
despise  a  good  gift  of  God,  and  impose  a 
needless  vow,  since  every  baptised  person  is 
pledged  already  to  fight  against  "  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,"  in  all  forms,  intem- 
perance included.  But  it  may  be  replied  that 
to  use  the  strong  force  of  mutual  association 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  this  special 
temptation,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  promise,  and  for  the 
strong  to  deny  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the 
weak,  is  but  to  obey  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul's 
injunction,  "  We  then  that  are  strong  ought 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not 
to  please  ourselves"  [Rom.  xiv.  21,  xv.  1]. 
Those  who  know  most  of  the  horrors  of  drunken- 
ness will  be  the  first  to  overlook  the  teetotalers' 
errors  of  expression,  and  will  be  the  readiest  to 
give  all  the  help  they  can  to  temperance  asso- 
ciations until  a  great  change  has  been  brought 
about  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the  working 
class,  similar  to  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  habits  of  the  classes  above  them — a  change 
from  widespread  drunkenness  to  comparative 
sobriety. 

One  extreme  into  which  many  teetotalers 
have  run  is  so  serious  as  to  require  notice ; 
the  insistence  upon  some  unfermented  juice 
or  syrup  instead  of  wine  at  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion. Although  it  may  be  conceded  that  the 
name  wine  was  sometimes  given  anciently  to 
a  kind  of  unfermented  grape  jelly,  or  grape 
syrup,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
supposing  that  our  Lord  used  anything  but 
wine,  i.e.  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape, 
at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  and  such 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  Church  ever 
since.  It  is  therefore  deplorable  to  bring 
discredit  on  the  good  cause  of  temperance  by 
importing  into  it  an  error  like  that  of  the 
Manichsean  sect  of  the  Aquarians  or  Hydro- 
parastatse,  who  pretended  to  celebrate  the 
Eucharist  with   water.    The  plea  for    this 
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Sractice  is  that  there  are  some  reclaimed 
runkards  in  whom  the  mere  taste  of  wine 
rouses  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  strong 
drink.  It  is  surely  possible,  however,  to 
select  some  natural  wine  which,  diluted  with 
water,  will  not  recall  the  forbidden  taste. 

Telemachus. — A  monk  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Honorius  and 
Arcadius.  He  left  his  convent  to  come  to 
Rome,  where  one  day,  seeing  some  gladiators 
in  the  arena,  he  interfered  to  part  them,  and 
was  stoned  to  death  by  the  spectators,  who 
took  pleasure  in  that  pastime.  But  his 
"  works  followed  him,"  for  in  consequence 
of  his  murder  the  Emperor  Honorius  put  a 
stop  to  the  barbarous  gladiatorial  exhibitions. 

Teleology  [from  the  Gr.  telos,  "  an  end  "] 
is  the  doctrine  of  ends,  or  the  reasoning 
concerning  the  Divine  purpose  of  all  the 
created  universe,  and  is  applied  to  the  argu- 
ment from  design  in  proof  of  the  existence  of 
God.  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  bring  tho 
word  into  philosophical  discussion. 

Tellier,  Michel  lb  [1643-17191,  a  dis- 
tinguished Jesuit,  confessor  to  Louis  XIV.,  and 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jansenists,  was  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  demolition  of  the  celebrated 
house  of  Port  Royal.  He  then  forced  upon 
the  nation  the  bull  Unigenitts  [q.v.].  His 
violence  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  odium 
which  the  Jesuits  afterwards  experienced,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  their 
society. 

Templars. — The  first  ecclesiastical  order 
of  knighthood ;  formed  under  Hugh  de  Payens 
at  Jerusalem  in  1119.  They  afterwards  moved 
westwards,  and  lived  chiefly  in  Paris.  [Mili- 
tary 0KDER8.] 

Temporalities.— In  the  office  of  insti- 
tution to  a  parish  it  is  said,  "  We  authorise 
you  to  claim  and  enjoy  all  the  accustomed 
temporalities  appertaining  to  your  cure,"  by 
which  is  meant  the  emoluments  and  property 
belonging  to  the  church. 

Ten  Commandments.— The  eighty- 
second  Canon  of  the  Church  of  England 
orders  that  "  the  Ten  Commandments  be  set 
up  on  the  east  end  of  every  church  and  chapel, 
where  the  people  may  best  see  and  read  the 
same."  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560  and  1561 
ordered  the  displaying  of  the  Commandments 
"  at  the  east  end  of  the  chauncell"  and  they 
should  be  fixed  "  on  the  wall  over  the  Com- 
munion board."  In  1564,  in  the  Book  of 
Advertisements  t  it  is  ordered  "  to  sett  the  Tenne 
Commandments  upon  the  easts  walle  over  the  said 
Table"  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  practice  in  this  respect.  Many 
churches  are  without  them,  the  argument 
being  used  that,  as  every  one  possesses  a 
Prayer  Book  and  Bible,  there  is  no  longer  the 
Deed  which  there  was  when  these  books  were 
scarce  to  set  them  up    publicly.     But  the 


defenders  of  the  old  practice  reply  that  then 
is  a  true  symbolism  in  the  retention — namely, 
the  declaration  of  Christian  morals  and 
Christian  faith  as  the  basis  of  the  Church. 


Tenison,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury [p.  at  Cottenham  in  Cambridgtthjre, 
1636;  d.  at  Lambeth,  1715].— He  was  educated 
at  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  aad 
after  taking  his  degree  in  1657,  he  for  a  tin* 
studied  medicine,  but  took  orders  in  ISM. 
and  after  several  other  preferments.  CharksIL 
presented  him  to  the  living  of  St.  lUrtin  s-ia< 
the-Fields.  In  1689  William  III.  made  hm 
Archdeacon  of  London,  and  in  1691  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  on  the  death  of  TiUotsoo,  is 
1694,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  did 
much  for  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  which  bad 
been  greatly  neglected.  While  at  St.  Martini 
he  endowed  a  free  school,  and  built  and  for- 
nished  a  library.  He  is  also  regarded  as  tht 
founder  of  the  library  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
He  bequeathed  large  sums  for  chariubk 
objects,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  pious  aad 
most  exemplary  man  in  every  station  that  at 
filled. 

Tenths.     [Tithes.] 

Terminism.— A  doctrine  which  oc 
casioned  a  controversy  at  Leipzig  is  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  chief  movers  in  whki 
were  Reichenberg,  who  upheld  the  doctrine; 
and  Ittig,  who  denied  it.  It  is  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  terminus  in  each  man's  life,  wtokk 
only  occurs  once,  after  which  he  is  no  loage? 
capable  of  receiving  grace  or  pardon  for  w 
sins. 

Terrier  [from  the  Latin  tern,  the  Sit 
and  particulars  of  all  real  property  belong- 
ing to  a  benefice]. — It  is  ordered  br  the  eighty 
seventh  Canon  that  a  written  surrey  of  all 
lands,  houses,  etc.,  belonging  to  any  benefice, 
shall  be  taken  and  lodged  in  the  bishop* 
registry,  where  it  may  be  referred  to  at  air 
time ;  it  is,  however,  usual  to  keep  a  copy  of 
this  document  in  the  parish  chest  also. 

Teraunctiia^Trirogion,  or  Seraphic 
Hymn. — The  hymn  in  the  Communis 
Service  which  begins  "  Therefore  with  a&fcb 
and  archangels,"  etc.,  where  the  word  S**t* 
or  holy  is  thrice  repeated.  This  anthem  it  d 
very  early  origin  in  the  Church ,  Chrysostoa 
and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  mention  it  as  nsed  a 
the  liturgy  in  the  fourth  century,  but  it  vu 
probably  even  earlier.*  The  translatica  <** 
the  original  Greek  form  of  the  TrissgioD  a 
"  0  Holy  God,  O  Holy  Mighty  One.  0  Hofc 
Immortal,  have  mercy  upon  us.""  The  pefet 
to  the  hymn  is  recited  by  the  priest  ska* 
and  then  the  choir  and  people  join  is  the 
Sanctus.  Originally  it  ended  with  the  wad* 
"  Hosanna  in  the  highest,  blessed  is  He  tail 


*  TertullJan 
century, 


in  Africa  iata* 
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cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Hosanna  in 
the  highest/'  hut  in  1552  this  was  altered  to 
its  present  form,  "  Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  God." 

Tersteegen,  Gerhard,  a  German 
Pietist,  with  some  tendency  towards  Mysti- 
cism, well  known  as  the  author  of  many 
German  hymns,  Borne  of  which  are  favourites 
in  English.  He  was  born  Nov.  25,  1697,  his 
parents  being  tradespeople,  and  made  such 
progress  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  that 
his  father  was  advised  to  devote  him  to  study; 
bat  being  unable  to  afford  this,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  his  brother-in-law,  a  merchant  in 
Jfulheim.  Here,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
received  his  first  religious  impressions,  which 
awakened  so  strong  a  desire  for  private  medi- 
tation that  at  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship 
he  learnt  the  more  solitary  business  of  ribbon- 
weaving,  supporting  himself  thus  with  the 
greatest  self-denial,  until  the  pressing  demand 
for  his  religious  services  induced  him  to  accept 
the  pecuniary  assistance  of  a  few  select 
friends.  All  his  life  he  suffered  extremely 
from  pain,  illness,  and  extreme  weakness,  and 
his  public  exhortations  and.  preaching  were 
almost  literally  forced  upon  him.  The 
spiritual  power  of  his  preaching  was  very 
great,  the  predominating  doctrines  of  his 
teaching  being  the  free  grace  of  God  in 
Christ,  the  experimental  knowledge  of  Divine 
love  in  the  soul,  and  practical  unison  with  the 
will  of  God.  He  translated  the  works  of 
Madame  Guyon,  and  other  French  mystics, 
and  published  several  original  works.  Many 
of  his  letters  and  some  of  his  discourses  (from 
notes  taken  down)  have  been  preserved,  and 
he  wrote  many  hymns;  of  these  the  one 
beginning : 

"  Lo,  God  is  here !  let  us  adore, 
And  own  how  awful  is  this  place ; " 

and  that  commencing 

"  Thou  hidden  love  of  God,  whose  height 
And  depth  nnfathomed  no  man  knows," 

are  translations  by  Wesley.  He  died  in  1769. 
His  life  and  various  remains  have  been  pub- 
lished in  English. 

Tertiaries* — The  name  given  to  those 
who  observed  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis, 
which  was  less  rigorous  than  the  others ;  it  was 
for  such  as,  without  abandoning  their  worldly 
affairs,  or  resigning  their  possessions,  were 
nevertheless  disposed  to  enter  with  certain 
restrictions  into  the  Franciscan  Order,  and 
desirous  of  enjoying  the  privileges  that  were 
annexed  to  it.  This  rule  prescribed  fasting, 
continence,  hours  of  devotion  and  prayer, 
mean  and  dirty  apparel,  gravity  of  manners, 
bat  it  neither  prohibited  contracting  marriage, 
accumulating  wealth,  filling  civil  employ- 
ments, nor  attending  to  worldly  affairs.  They 
were  sometimes  called  Friar*  of  the  penance  of 
Christ,  and  also  Brethren  of  the  Sack.  Many 
other  Orders  besides  the  Franciscans  had 
afterwards  their  Tertiaries,  as  the  Fraticelli, 


the  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites,  and  the 
Augustinians.  In  France  and  Italy  the  Ter- 
tiaries are  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers 
under  the  names  of  Beghards  and  Beguins, 
also  Bizochi  and  Bocasoti. 

Tertullian,  Quintus  Septimiub  Flo- 
rens,  was  the  first  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
who  wrote  in  Latin,  and  is  therefore  called 
by  Milman  "the  father  of  Latin  Christianity." 
He  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  under  the  Emperors 
SSeverus  and  Caracalla.  The  son  of  a  centu- 
rion, he  was  born  at  Carthage,  and  brought 
up  in  the  religion  of  his  heathen  parents,  but 
was  afterwards  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
became  a  priest  at  Carthage  or  Rome.  It  is 
known  that  he  was  married,  from  the  fact 
that  he  addressed  certain  books  to  his  wife; 
and  it  is  hence  inferred  that  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  was  not  yet  customary.  In 
middle  age  he  joined  the  sect  of  Montanus, 
the  asceticism  and  rigorous  discipline  of  the 
Montanists  being  probably  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive to  a  man  of  his  austere  character  and 
vehement  temper.  Of  his  after  life  nothing 
certain  is  known,  but  it  is  said  that  he  lived 
to  a  venerable  age. 

Tertullian  was  a  voluminous  author.  His 
style  is  harsh,  but  vigorous  and  powerful. 
He  seems  to  have  been  educated  for  the  law 
(though  he  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a 
namesake  who  was  a  jurisconsult  about  this 
time),  and  the  effect  of  his  training  is  apparent 
in  his  works.  He  treats  Christianity,  it  has 
been  said,  as  a  client  for  whoso  defence  he  is 
retained;  and  does  not  scruple  to  make  use  of 
any  argument.   Some  of  his  chief  works  are : — 

1.  His  Apology,  addressed  to  the  governors 
of  Proconsular  Africa,  under  Severus.  It 
contains  a  complaint  that  the  mere  name  of 
Christian  was  made  a  test  by  judges;  that 
Christians  wore  not  allowed  to  state  their 
opinions ;  that  they  were  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  Jews ;  and  that  ignorance 
and  prejudice  were  the  cause  of  the  feeling 
against  them.  It  also  shows  that  Christians 
could  not  be  suspected  of  disaffection,  as  they 
never  attempted  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  but 
offered  supplications  for  the  Emperors,  and 
readily  paid  their  taxes. 

2.  On  the  Prescription  of  Heretics.  Pre- 
scription is  a  legal  term,  signifying  the  ex- 
ception taken  by  a  man  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  dispossess  him  of  his  property,  that 
the  case  should  not  be  heard,  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  been  in  undisturbed  possession  for 
a  number  of  years.  Tertullian's  book  is  an 
application  of  this  principle,  maintaining  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  argue  with  heretics  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  for  they  are  excluded 
from  a  hearing  on  account  of  their  novelty. 

3.  Five  books  against  the  heresy  of  Marcxon. 

4.  On  Baptism,  showing  the  necessity  of 
the  sacrament,  and  refuting  the  opinion  that 
faith  alone  is  sufficient  for  salvation. 
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name  fell  into  discredit,  and  similar  opinions 
are  now  held  under  the  term  Theism.  But  as 
infidelity  has,  in  the  present  day,  become 
more  open  in  its  opposition  to  God,  Theists 
have  come  to  be  ranged  on  the  side  of  Belief, 
and  the  term  now  includes  not  only  those 
holding  the  old  Deistic  opinions,  but  all  who 
believe  in  a  Personal  God  who  is  possessed  of 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness;  all,  in  short, 
who  confess  the  God  of  Abraham.  Indeed, 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans  —  as 
against  Atheists  of  all  kinds,  as  well  Mate- 
rialists as  Pantheists  —  are  properly  called 
Theists.  It  follows  from  this  that  in  using 
the  word  some  further  explanation  is  required 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  belief  in  God  is 
held,  since  the  man  who  believes  in  a  special 
revelation  and  in  miracles,  and  the  man  who 
believes  in  neither,  may  both  be  Theists. 

The  title  has  been  adopted  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Voysey,  onco  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who,  having  published  in 
sermons  and  other  works  opinions  which  were 
held  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
other  Articles  of  the  Faith  of  the  Church,  was 
prosecuted  by  his  diocesan  in  the  Court  of 
Arches,  and  sentenced  to  deprivation  in  1871. 
He  then  began  to  hold  religious  services  in 
London,  and  gathered  a  congregation  around 
him  who  call  themselves  "the  Theistic 
Church."  Mr.  Voysey,  in  his  account  of  the 
movement,  contends  that  the  principles  which 
he  holds  are  found  in  the  Hebrew  Psalms  and 
Prophets,  and  in  less  abundance  in  the  devout 
words  of  Brahmins,  Parsces,  Greeks,  Romans, 
in  the  Rig  Vedas  and  Zendavesta.  He  de- 
clares that  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  dis- 
tinctive title,  since  he  desired  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Materialists,  Agnostics,  Pan- 
theists, Socialists.  Why  not,  then,  be  classed 
with  Unitarians?  "Because,"  replied  Mr. 
Voysey, "  the  majoritv  of  Unitarians,  by  their 
preaching  and  by  their  worship,  put  both  the 
Bible  and  Jesus  into  what  Theists  regard  as 
a  false  position,  going  so  far  as  to  use  only 
the  Bible  for  reading  the  Lessons,  and 
naming  the  name  of  Christ  very  much,  if  not 
quite  in  the  light  of  a  mediator,  and  not  un- 
frequently  calling  him  "Master,"  "Lord," 
and  '*  Saviour.  "  It  is  a  special  feature  of  his 
Theism  to  hold  no  man,  however  distinguished, 
as  good,  and  no  book,  however  venerable,  is 
valuable  in  the  light  of  an  authority  or  in 
the  position  of  a  unique  supremacy.  His 
adherents  say  that  the  practice  which  they 
condemn  has  been  the  most  fruitful  of  evil 
and  error,  of  superstition  and  idolatry, 
among  all  the  mistakes  made  in  matters  of 
religion.  The  leading  principles  of  Theism 
he  states  as  follows : — 

1.  That  it  is  the  rhrbt  and  duty  of  every  man  to 
think  for  himself  in  matters  of  religion. 

2.  That  there  is  no  finality  in  religious  beliefs; 
that  higher  and  higher  views  of  God  and  of  His 
dealings  are  always  possible ;  and  therefore  it  is  to 
be  expected  and  wished  that  future  generations  will 
improve  upon  the  creed  now  held  by  Theists. 


3.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  obtain  the  highest  and 
purest  truth  discoverable  ;  and  when  it  is  discovered 
to  proclaim  it  honestly  and  courageously.  In  like 
manner  to  denounce  all  detected  error. 

4.  That  personal  excellence  of  character  is  neces- 
sary to  a  light  knowledge  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
Religion  is  thus  based  upon  morality,  and  not 
morality  upon  religion. 

5.  That  Theism  is  not  aggressive  against  persons, 
but  only  against  erroneous  opinions. 

6.  That  Theism  recognises  the  value  of  all  moral 
and  religious  truth,  wheresoever  it  may  be  found. 

The  beliefs  of  Theism  may  be  thus  briefly 
expressed  :— 

1.  That  there  is  one  living  and  true  God,  and 
there  is  no  other  God  beside  Him.  * 

2.  That  He  is  perfect  in  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, and  therefore  every  one  is  safe  in  His  ever- 
lasting care. 

3.  Therefore  that  none  can  ever  perish,  or  remain 
eternally  in  suffering  or  in  sin  ;  but  all  shall  reach 
at  last  a  home  of  goodness  and  blessedness  in  Him. 

4.  That,  as  we  nave  been  created  for  this  good- 
ness,  it  is  our  wisdom  and  duty  to  be  as  good  as  we 
can,  and  to  shun  and  to  forsake  all  evil. 

The  Theistic  Liturgy  is  taken  from  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  all  which  clashes 
with  Theism  being  omitted.  Thus,  the  male- 
dictions in  the  Psalms  are  all  left  out.  There 
is  a  service  for  "  The  Dedication  and  Bene- 
diction of  Children,"  and  new  Services  for 
Matrimony,  and  for  Burial  or  Cremation. 
There  are  also  Family  Prayers  appended,  be- 
sides a  collection  of  ninety-eight  hymns. 
The  Theists  advocate  the  retention  of  the 
Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Mr.  Voysey  estimates  their  numbers  at  about 
half  a  million,  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

Theodicasa  [from  Theos,  "  God  ; "  and 
dikaiod,  "  I  acknowledge  as  right,"  or  "  vindi- 
cate"].— A  vindication  of  the  Deity  in  re- 
spect of  the  organisation  of  the  world,  and  the 
freedom  of  human  will.  The  term  theodicaaa  is 
applied  to  a  defence  of  Theism  against  Atheism, 
which  Leibnitz  first  undertook  on  a  broad 
scale,  by  publishing  in  French,  in  1710,  his 
Essai  de  Thcodiciey  respecting  the  goodness  of 
God,  the  liberty  of  man,  and  the  origin  of  the 
Bible.  In  this  work  he  maintains  the  notion 
that  God  had  chosen,  among  all  possible 
worlds,  the  most  perfect.  This  was  called 
optimism,  and  gave  rise  to  much  discussion 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Voltaire  attacks  it  in  his  Candide. 

Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
from  668  to  690. — He  was  a  Cilician  monk, 
born  at  Tarsus,  and  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  by  Pope  Vitalianus.  His  first 
concern  was  to  improve  the  state  of  religion, 
and  to  make  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  more  regular  and  uniform ;  and 
his  next  business  was  to  revive  and  encour- 
age learning,  and  for  this  purpose  he  got 
together  a  considerable  library  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.  He  was  the  first  to  enjoin 
the  acquirement  of  Greek  from  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  The  churches  in  England 
at  this  time  were  engaged  in  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  keeping  of  Easter,  and 
Theodore  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  agree 
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ciiurches  to  tho  orthodox  Christiana,  making 
Gregory  Nazianzen  Archbishop.  In  381  he 
called  together  the  second  General  Council, 
at  which  ISO  bishops  were  present:  they 
confirmed  tho  Nicene  Creed,  and  published 
several  edicts  (or  the  punishment  of  heretics. 
He  exercised  also  a  religious  influence  over 
the  West  after  the  overthrow  of  Maiimus 
and  the  establishment  of  Valentinian  II.  In 
389  he  curni!  to  Itumc  to  receive  the  honour 
of  a  triumph,  and  abolished  whatever  traces' 
of  idolatry  remained  there.  One  blot  on  his 
character  m  an  act  of  cruel  vengeance  exe- 
cuted on  the  people  of  Thcsaalonica,  who,  in 
390,  had  in  a  tumult  killed  Botheric,  the  cum- 
mandur  of  the  garrison,  and  drugged  bis  dead 
body  through  the  streets.  This  atrocious 
deed  was  reported  to  Theodosius  in  exagger- 
ated colours  by  his  minister  Kufiuus,  where- 
upon be  immediately  guveordcrs  for  a  terrible 
retribution.  A  body  of  his  soldiers  entered 
the  town  and  murdered  7,U0O  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. This  act  he  afterwards  deeply  regretted, 
and  submitted  to  the  sentence  of  his  friend 
St.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  which  required  him 
to  do  penance  for  eight  months,  during 
which  lime  he  was  not  admitted  to  partake 
of  the  Eucharist.  In  3D2  Valentinian  was 
murdered  in  Giiul  by  Argobimles,  who  chose 
the  rhetorician  Eu genius  as  Emperor,  on 
condition  that  he  would  tolerate  idolatry. 
Theodosius  defeated  him,  and  became  sole 
Emperor,  but  early  in  395  he  died  of  dropsy 
in  Milan.  He  was  certainly  a  remarkable 
man,  and  his  death  was  deplored  aliko  by 
Christians  and  heathen.  Under  his  rub) 
Paganism  may  be  said  to  have  received  its 
death-blow. 

Thoodotians. — A  sect  which  arose  m 
the  third  century.  Theodotus,  a  tanner  el 
Byzantium,  apostatised  during  a  Roman 
persecution  [192],  and  afterwards,  to  palliate 
his  guilt,  said  that  Christ,  though  of  eminent 
virtue  and  born  of  a  virgin  by  the  eperntion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  only  a  man,  and  that 
thoreforo  he  had  denied  man,  but  not  God.  For 
this  heresy  he  was  excommunicated.  One  ef 
his  disciples,  Theodotus,  u  banker,  organised  a 
sect  of  Theodotiansin210,  which  was  attacked 
in  abook called  ZV/.ittW.niyrinM.  Theodotus 
himself  held  that  Christ,  though  born  a  man, 
became  Clod  at  His  baptism  ;  but  some  of  his 
followers  thought  He  never  became  so,  and 
othera  not  till  after  His  Koaarrection.  Alge- 
rnon, a  few  years  later,  began  to  preach  the 
game  doctrines  us  Theodotus,  and  his  followers 
were  called  Artemonitos.  The  followers  of 
Theodotus  tho  banker  are  called  Molchise- 
dekians,  because  he  held  that  Melchisedek 
was  not  a  man,  but  a  heavenly  power,  un- 
begotWn,  superior  to  Christ  in  that  he  is 
mediator  for  angels,  whereas  Christ  only 
intercedes  for  men. 


ccn'ury,  was  a  d;si:]}rlf  of  Tul  inn,  and  follower 
of  Marcion.  He  afterwards  became  a  Jew, 
and  translated  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek 
in  tho  reign  of  Coramodus.  Urigen  observes 
that  this  is  a  free  translation,  in  which  im- 
portant things  arc  added  mid  others  are 
omitted.  His  version  of  Daniel  was  substi- 
tuted by  the  ancient  Church  for  that  in  the 
Septuagint. 

Thoologia  Qarmaznica..— The  name  of 
a  book  written  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
an  unknown  German  author,  the  arguments 
of  which  are  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
mysticism.  As  a  devotional  book  it  was 
placed  by  Luther  next  to  the  Bible,  excepting 
only  tho  writings  of  St.  Auirustine.  It  was 
written  at  a  time  of  the  wildest  confusion — 
the  time  of  the  Papal  schism,  wlien  the  Church 

cnrTuption,  and  when  the  whole  of  Europe 
was  devastated  by  war.  pestilence,  and  famine. 
At  such  a  period  its  calmness  of  tone  is  the 
more  remarkable,  and  proves  the  strength  of  the 
writer's  convictions.  His  object  is  to  answer 
the  questions  which  he  has  himself  put 
forward,  of  the  nature  of  goodness  and  sin, 
and  of  the  end  and  nim  of  religion.  He 
answers  that  goodness  is  simple  submission 
to,  and  oneness  with.  God's  will,  and  sin  is 
independence ;  therefore,  goodness  can  only 
be  reached  by  a  complete  denial  of  self,  and 
hyauch  entire  surrender  to  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  a  man  hits  no  power  over  himself,  and  as 

desires,  and  tho  good  works  which  he  has 
done,  and  lies  pnssivo  in  God's  hands  to  be 
disposed  of  according  as  lie  wilts. 

Tl  oology  [  Throt,  ■"  God ; "  and  legtt, "  doc- 
triii,;"],  the  doctrine  which  (iod  has  given  con- 
cerning Himself,  tho  science  which  treats  of 
the  existence  and  character  of  God,  and  the 
relations  in  which  we  stand  to  Him.  The 
word  "theology"  was  in  use  among  tho 
heathens,  who  applied  it  to  the  works  of  those 
who  speculated  on  tho  nature  and  worship  of 
the  gods,  and  therefore  Hc.»iod  and  Pluto 
were  both  regarded  as  theologians.  Eusebius 
and  Varro  (as  quoted  by  Augustine  in  his 
Dt  Civitatt)  distinguished  the  heathen  theology 
into  three  soils;  the  fahuhui  (that  of  the 
poet),  tho  natural  [that  taught  in  the  philo- 
sophical schools),  and  the  paiitital  (that  of 
the  priests  and  common  people].  The  two 
former  were  open  to  tho  will  of  the  professois 
to  alter  as  they  pleased,  but  the  last  was 
settled  by  authority,  and  could  not  be  altered 
without  national  consent.  The  Roman  Law 
was  vory  strict  on  this  point  [Cic,  Dr  Ltgibta]. 
The  state  theology  of  tho  heathens  consisted 
in  Che  solemn  service  of  the  gods,  and  in 
attendance  on  the  oracles  and  divinations. 

Tho  word  theology  is  not  used  in  the  Bible. 


|  word*,"   "sound    doctrine"   [1  Cor.    U.   1\ 
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must  not  be  left  undefended  nor  error  un- 
assailed.  The  establishment  of  sound  prin- 
ciples of  criticism  will  be  the  surest  method 
of  terminating  theological  warfare.  Practical 
Theology  has  its  way  prepared  by  all  the  de- 
partments of  theological  science  that  we  have 
named  ;  it  depends  on  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  the  crown  of  them  all.  It  exhibits 
the  precepts  of  religion  and  the  motives  which 
should  guide  us.  There  are  those  who  declare 
that  this  department  alone  of  theology  is  of 
importance,  that  all  else  is  mere  trilling. 
Thus  Pope  writes: — 

"  For  modes  of  faith  let  senseless  bigots  fight, 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

But  the  answer  to  this  is  that  the  mode  of 
Faith  was  revealed  by  God  in  order  that  men 
might  be  guided  by  it  to  better  living,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  lightly  regarded.  An 
opposite  error  is  that  which  reserves  all  its 
admiration  for  the  mysteries  of  faith.  Religion 
is  barren  when  it  is  cherished  merely  as  a 
system  of  abstract  truth,  and  it  is  weakness 
and  inefficiency  itself  when  regarded  merely 
as  a  system  of  injunctions  and  prohibitions. 
Though  it  is  a  system  of  doctrines,  it  uni- 
formly contemplates  practical  results,  while 
the  rules  depend  for  all  their  power  on  the 
doctrines  upon  which  they  are  based.  Casuistry 
is  the  part  of  practical  theology  which  applies 
itself  to  cases  of  conscience-,  decides  difficulties 
as  to  what  a  man  may  or  may  not  do-  in  the 
way  of  duty. 

When  we  survey  the  history  of  Theology 
from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  until  now, 
we  discern  the  following  divisions : — 

1.  The  Apostolic  Period. — One  distinctive 
feature  of  Christianity  has  been  the  consist- 
ency of  individual  peculiarities  with  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit.  The  records  of  the 
Lord's  life  and  character  in  the  four  Gospels- 
exhibit  this  feature  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Though  attuned  by  one  and  the  selfsame 
Spirit,  the  individuality  of  each  writer  is  never 
lost.  The  genuineness  of  their  narratives  is 
attested  by  the  fact,  which  grows  upon  us  the 
more  attentively  we  peruse  them,  that  the 
declared  object  of  the  revelation  sent  from 
Heaven  accorded  altogether  with  the  effect 
upon  the  first  hearers.  Each  ef  the  authors 
of  the  Epistles,  too,  possessed  his  distinctive 
peculiarities.  The  last  of  the  Apostles  died ; 
the  age  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  was  contem- 
poraneous with  that  of  the  twelve  Caesars — 
the  beginning  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and 
of  the  ungodly  Empire  which  it  was  to  over- 
throw— and  the  first  age  of  the  Church 
Theology  was  closed. 

2.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. — This  name  is  given 
to  the  writers  who  succeeded  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists.  Five  writers  have  usually  been 
reckoned  under  this  head :  Clement,  Bishop 
of  Rome ;' Ion atius,  Polycarp,  Barnabas, 
Herma.s.  Accounts  of  them  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  names.     The  transition 


has  been  truly  said  to  furnish  a  striking 
proof  of  Biblical  inspiration.  The  men  who 
succeeded  the  sacred  writers  were  men  of 
holiness  and  piety;  most,  if  not  all,  were 
martyrs ;  yet  no  one  who-  reads  their  writings 
can  fail  to  see  the  marked  inferiority  to  those 
of  the  New  Testament. 

3.  The  Apologists  are  the  next  class  of  Theo- 
logians: those  writers  who  came  forth  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  princes  their  protest  against 
the  charges  of  insubordination  and  immorality 
which  were  hurled  against  the  Christians. 
[Apologies  for  Christianity .1  The  last 
of  the  Apologists  anterior  to  the  Middle  Ages 
was  Salvian. 

4.  The  Early  Heresies  must  be  reckoned  as 
a  class  of  theological  writings,  arising  from 
a  falsification  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
by  admixture,  now  of  Jewish  doctrines  and 
precepts,  now  of  Oriental.  The  chief  of 
these  were  the  Gnostics  and  Manich&ans. 
The  anti -Trinitarian  heretics  came  somewhat 
later:  Praxeas,  Noetus,  Sabellius.  Thus, 
while  Christian  Theology  was  at  first  occupied 
in  preserving  the  Faith  from  corruption 
through  mingling  with  heathen  fables,  its 
subsequent  aim  was  to  reduce  the  inequalities 
attendant  on  the  assumption  by  Christianity 
of  its  dogmatic  form  to  the  standard  of 
Catholic  Faith. 

5.  Largely  instrumental  in  this  great  work 
was  the  famous  A  lexandrian  School  of  Theology, 
which,  with  all  its  faults,  furnishes  a  beautiful 
chapter  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  works 
of  its  first  great  teacher,  Pantamus,  are  lost, 
but  his  fame  was  excelled  by  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  still 
more  by  that  of  Orioen,  the  fathor  of 
Christian  philosophy.  The  first  condition  of 
Theology  was  plain,  simple,  inartificial.  It 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  belief  that  there 
is  one  God,  whose  Son  came  from  heaven  to 
bring  remission  of  sins.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible thart  the  world  should  accept  this  simple 
faith  without  inquiring  into  the  reasons  and 
meanings  of  these  doctrines,  and  Origen*s 
philosophical  acuteness  did  much  towards  the 
reduction  to  greater  precision  of  many  dogmas 
which  had  been  hitherto  unquestioned. 
Neander,  in  his  estimate  of  Alexandrian 
divinity,  whilo  he-  deals  out  high  praise  and 
admiration,  yet  discovers  in  some  of  it  signs 
of  the  cold,  unsocial  selfishness  of  the  later 
Platonism,  and  a  deficiency  of  the  sense  of 
the  still  adherent,  inveterate  sinfulness  of 
man,  and  of  his  littleness  and  insignificance. 
Another  serious  defect  was  the  habit,  charac- 
teristic of  the  Platonic  atmosphere  of  the 
Alexandrian  lecture-rooms,  of  allegorising 
the  Old  Testament  narrative,  still  their  plain 
meaning  was  ofttimes  lost  sight  of.  But 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  pioty  of  these 
men,  their  self-devotion,  their  great  learning, 
were  the  human  means  of  producing  that 
great  school  of  which  Athanasius,  the  father 
of  Christian  orthodoxy,  was  the  great  flower, 
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theological  treatise  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England  was  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
It  may  be  truly  said  to  have  set  a  stamp  on 
the  Church  which  will  never  be  effaced. 
From  his  time  the  great  doctrines  of  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  Christ,  and  of  freedom  of  access 
to  Him,  were  fully  impressed  upon  Anglican 
Divinity,  while  the  respect  for  Patristic  an- 
tiquity and  precedent,  and  the  absence  of 
the  unhistorical  and  subjoctivo  element,  be- 
came also  a  marked  feature  of  it.  Then 
controversies  aroso  about  the  ministerial 
commission  and  about  forms,  which  un- 
happily became  connected  with  the  political 
struggle  between  the  early  Stuarts  and  their 
subjects.  When  the  wars  had  ceased,  and 
peace  returned,  those  writers  arose  who  are 
the  greatest  masters  in  Anglican  theology. 
A  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the 
new  schools  were  Overall,  Hook,  and  Ussher ; 
the  last-named  endowed  with  learning  which 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpassed;  the 
second  wonderful  for  his  tender  and  pathetic 
eloquence.  First  among  the  great  names 
of  the  seventeenth  century  are  Jeremy 
Taylor,  the  "English  Chrysostom,"  and 
Isaac  Barrow.  Almost  contemporary  with 
these  were  the  leaders  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, Owen,  Baxter,  Howe,  Manton,  and 
Bates.  Connecting  links  between  these  good 
men  and  the  leaders  of  the  Church  party  were 
Leigh  ton  and  Reynolds,  who  taught  within 
the  Church  with  all  the  warmth  and  unction 
of  the  best  Nonconformists.  The  bad  and 
f?ood  qualities  of  tho  Latitudinarians  and 
Nonjurors  lie  on  the  surface.  The  compre- 
hensive views  of  Tillotson  and  Burnet  caused 
them  to  many  to  appear  cold  and  vague ;  yet 
they  were  men  of  deep  piety,  and  possessed 
with  a  strong  sense  of  ministerial  responsi- 
bility. Those  who  bolieve  tho  Nonjurors 
mistaken  in  their  views,  cannot  refuse  love 
and  admiration  for  their  consistency  and  self- 
sacrifice.  The  eighteenth  century  was  a 
barren  time,  as  in  Europe  generally,  so  in 
England.  Yet  Wake,  Seeker,  Wilson,  and 
Butler,  will  never  cease  to  be  honoured  names 
in  English  theology. 

"Wesley  and  Whitfield  were  hardly  theolo- 
gians, though  filled  with  missionary  zeal  and 
of  resistless  eloquence.  But  the  Tracts  for 
the  T\me»  brought  in  a  new  school  of  the- 
ology, learned,  pious,  and  earnest;  perhaps 
we  should  rather  say  it  revived  the  theology 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  has  been 
the  prevalent  Anglican  school  since;  but 
almost  contemporaneously  with  it  arose  the 
Broad  School  of  Theology,  as  expounded  by 
Maurice,  Kingsley,  and  others,  which  has 
also  had  a  profound  influence.  The  Church 
of  Christ  has  profited  from  the  teaching  of 
all ;  and  perhaps  the  most  modern  movement, 
and  the  best  hope  of  the  future,  is  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  ascertain  and  absorb  the  real 
truth  taught  by  able  men  of  the  most  diverse 
views.    It  is  becoming  felt  that  each  school 


has  had  its  mission  and  its  share  of  truth,  and 
there  never  probably  was  a  time  when  the 
Catholic  Faith  in  its  essentials  was  upheld  by 
a  nobler  array  of  writers  in  every  branch  of 
the  Church,  and  in  every  school  of  thought. 

Theophanes  of  Byzantium,  Abbot 

and  Confessor  [b.  about  758,  d.  816],  educated 
at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Constantino 
Copronymus.  He  assisted  in  787  at  the  Council 
of  Nice.  He  built  two  monasteries  in  Mvsia, 
one  of  which,  at  Ager,  he  governed  himself, 
training  his  monks  and  living  himself  in  the 
greatest  austerity.  In  814  the  Emperor  Leo 
the  Armenian  renewed  the  persecution  against 
the  Church,  and  attacked  the  use  of  images, 
of  the  worship  of  which  Theophanes  was  a 
staunch  supporter.  Being  unable  to  conciliate 
him,  Leo  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  a 
dungeon  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  ban- 
ished him  to  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
where  he  died  immediately  after  his  arrival. 
He  wrote  a  Chronograph  ia,  an  account  of 
the  events  between  the  reigns  of  Diocletian 
and  Leo  the  Armenian. 

Theophany,  or  Theophaneia.— An- 
other nane  for  the  Epiphany. 

Theo-philanthropists  [Greek,  Them, 
"  God ;  n  philos,  "  friend  ;  "  and  anthrdpos, 
"  man  " :  "  friends  of  God  and  man  "]. — The 
title  assumed  by  a  religious  society  formed 
at  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution.  The 
object  of  its  founders  was  to  revive  public 
religious  ceremonies  [which  had  altogether 
ceased  during  tho  Reign  of  Terror]  with- 
out returning  to  those  doctrines  and  rites 
of  Christianity  which  were  incompatible  with 
the  Deism  which  they  professed.  In  1796 
five  heads  of  families — Chemin,  Mareau, 
Janes,  Haiiy,  and  Mandar — associated  them- 
selves, and  in  December  held  their  first  meet- 
ing at  a  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis  for  the 
purposes  of  Divine  worship  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, according  to  the  dictates  of  natural 
religion.  Their  services  consisted  of  moral 
discourses,  singing,  and  prayer.  One  of  their 
number  was  Rovelliere-  Lepaux,  a  member  of 
the  Directory,  who  allowed  them  the  use  of 
the  ten  parish  churches  of  Paris,  which  they 
fitted  up  and  adorned  with  religious  and 
moral  inscriptions,  an  ancient  altar,  a  basket 
of  flowers  as  an  offering  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
a  pulpit,  and  allegorical  paintings  and  banners. 
Their  services  were  at  first  performed  oven* 
tenth  day,  but  afterwards  every  Sunday  at 
noon ;  they  had  no  peculiar  spiritual  order, 
but  the  officers  of  the  society  were  an  overseer, 
a  president  of  the  temple,  a  reader  and  an 
orator,  who  wore  a  long  white  robe  over  a 
blue  dress,  with  a  sash  or  girdle  of  various 
colours,  but  who  had  no  privileges  nor  pay- 
ment. Their  dogmas  consisted  solely  of  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  in  fact,  pure  Deism  and 
practical  morality.  They  implored  the  pardon 
of  sins  from  God,  but  Jesus  Christ  was  looked 


Uicultium  us  a  science,  we  are  enabled  to  find 
"  dwelling  in  6re,  air,  earth,  and  water,  sub- 
human  orders  of  beings,  «rane  inimical,  some 
favourable  to  man."  By  their  means,  tho 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism  arc  accounted  for 
in  a  manner  bo  superior  to  the  supposed 
agency  of  departed  friends  or  relatives,  that 
although  Theosophists  and  Spiritualists  both 
believe  in  the  reality  of  tho  spiritualistic  phe- 
nomena, and  the  existence  of  the  psychic 
force,  they  ure  here  obliged  to  part  company. 
But  for  this,  modem  Tbeosophy  would  ap- 
parently be  only  a  form  of  Spiritualism, 
though  its  programme  ie  a  more  ambitious 
one,  since  it  "  covers  the  whole  range  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  everything  that  con- 
cerns mankind  and  its  environments."    Like 


Christian  ;  and  there  is  more  or  less  of  Bheer 
charlatanism  connected  with  it,  very  un- 
pleasant exposures  connected  with  a  certain 
Madame  Blavatsky  having  shown  something 
of  the  methods  by  which  the  system  is  bol- 
stered up  and  imposed  upon  ignorant  dupes. 

Therapeatn,  or  Wor 
whom  Philo  tho  Jew  makes 
treetiao  concerning  CoHtnuplalin  Life,  are  by 
some  supposed  to  bo  a  branch  of  tho  Essenes, 
but  this  is  not  certain  ;  thev  were  undoubtedly 
Jews.     Their  sect  arose  at  the  close  of  the 


j  life.  They  quitted  their 
estates,  relations,  and  country,  and  spent  their 
time  in  prayer,  and  relding  the  Scriptures 
and  the  writings  of  their  learned  predecessors  ; 
they  sang  hymns  in  their  religious  worship; 
they  met  every  Saturday,  which  they  kept  as 
a  great  holiday  ;  they  lived  a  life  of  frugality 
and  discipline  ;  at  the  end  of  their  meal  they 
had  leavened  bread  and  hyssop  sprinkled  with 
salt  in  honour  of  the  shew  bread  of  the 
Templo  ;  the  men  and  women  were  ranged  in 
two  divisions,  and  moved  somewhat  in  the 
measure  of  a  danco ;  in  the  morning  they 
waited  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  with  uplifted 
hands  begged  that  God  Almighty  would  send 
them  a  happy  day,  and  after  these  devotions 
they  went  to  their  respective  seminaries  orcells, 
and  spent  their  timo  in  their  customary  specu- 
lations. This  is  Philo's  account  of  them,  and 
he  evidently  considered  them  to  be  Jews. 
Ensobius  supposes  them  to  be  Christians,  but 
their  practices  do  not  accord  with  this  view. 
Others  have  thought  them  to  bo  Egyptian 
monks.  In  fact,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  religion  of  tho  sect. 

Theresa,  St.,  a  religious  enthusiast,  bom 
at  Avila  in  Spain,  in  1515.  At  an  early  ago 
the  perusal  of  the  ZirM  of  the  Saint!  inspired 
her  with  a  desire  for  martyrdom ;  and  she 
fled  from  her  heme  to  seek  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Moors.  Being  brought  back,  she 
erected  a  hermitage  in  her  father's  garden  for 


retirement  and  devotion,  and  became  a  pro- 
fessed Carmelite  nun  at  twenty-one  years  of 
ape.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the  laxity  of 
discipline  amongst  her  Order,  she  undertook 
to  restore  its  original  severity,  and  estab- 
lished an  Order  whirh  she  called  the  Reformed 
Carmelites,  who  had  their  first  convent  at 
Avila  in  1562.  In  1568  she  founded  a 
monastery  at  Dorvello,  where  originated  the 
Barefooted  Carmelites,  or  Discalceati.  At 
herdeath  she  left  thirty  monasteries — sixteen 
for  women  and  fourteen  for  men,  all  founded 
by  herself.  She  composed  ten  books  either 
concerning  her  Order  or  on  godly  subjects. 
1.  Her  Life,  written  by  herself.  2.  The  Way 
to  Perfection.  3.  The  Foundation,.  4.  Tho 
Manner  of  Tinting  Ntutntriet.  These  four,  by 
order  if  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  were  sent  in 
manuscript  to  the  library  of  the  famous 
monastery  of  the  Eacurial.  6.  The  Minium, 
or  Cattle  of  (he  Soul.  6.  Ditine  Love.  7- 
Exclamat ion.  8.  Spiritual  Aihieea.  9.  Pre- 
parations/or Confewion.  10.  Additions  to  her 
Life.  She  died  at  Alba.  October,  1582,  and 
was  canonised  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1 622. 

ThirlwaJl,  Connop,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  [*,  17W7,  d.  1875].  He  was  educated 
at  Charterhouse  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  was  elected  a  Fellow.  He 
was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1825,  but  changed 
his  profession  and  took  orders  in  1828,  and 
became  rector  of  Kirby  Underdale,  York- 
shire. Ho  was  for  several  years  examiner 
for  tho  classical  tripos  at  Cambridge,  and  also 
classical  examiner  in  tho  University  of  Lon- 
don. In  1840  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  and  resigned  his  See  in  1874. 
Hie  principal  work  was  his  Hintory  of 'Greece, 

Jublishcd  1835-40,  and  he  was  with  Arch 
Bacon  Hare  joint  translator  of  Kiebuhr's 
|  Human  Hiitory.  Whilst  Oxford,  under  the 
guidance  of  Newman  and  his  friends,  was 
silently  bringing  forth  thot  vigorous  revival 
of  ecclesiastical  life  and  thought  which 
soon  became  so  potent,  there  existed  more 
particularly  at  Cambridge  a  school  of  what 
might  bo  called  "  tho  new  learning,"  at- 
tracted by  the  brilliant  light  which  Gorman 
scholars  were  throwingoverancienthist  or)-  and 
literature,  and  not  less  by  the  broader  human 
foundations  on  which  they  were  seeking,  with 
whatever  errors,  to  base  tho  life  and  truth  of 
Christianity.  Bishop  Thirlwull  and  Arch- 
deacon Hare  were  two  of  the  principal  actors 
in  this  movement,  and  Dr.  Thirl  wall  brought 
to  the  notice  of  English  theologians  one  of  tho 
more  important  German  criticisms  on  tho 
Gospel  history,  which  ho  published  in  1826 — - 
numi'lv,  ScUIeiermnchev's  (.'ntieal  fieiai/  on  the 
GotpelofSI.  I.uke.ta  which  Thirlwall  prefixeda 
very  learned  and  valuable  introduction  review- 
ing the  state  of  Critical  Controversy  up  to  that 
date-  Asa  bishop,  ho  was  probably  more  of  a 
controversialist  and  gen  oral  di  vine  than  admini- 
strator of  his  See.     His  charges,  dealing  with 
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some  of  tho  most  important  questions  of  the 
day — e.g,  tho  Colcnso  case,  the  Roman  con- 
troversy, etc. — were,  unlike  the  productions  of 
many  of  his  brethren,  not   mere  ephemeral 
productions,  but  contributions  to  tho  solution 
of  the  great  problem  which  will  hold  a  place 
of  permanent  value.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Revision  of  the  Old 
Testament.     On  the  question  of  the  Disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Church,  he  stood  alone 
among  his  episcopal  brethren  in  voting  for  it. 
His    Charges,    Letter*,   and  Sermons  [3  vols.] 
were  published  after  his   death  under    the 
editorship  of  Dean  Stanley. 

Thirty-nine  Articles.  [Articles  of 
Religion.] 

Thirty  Tears'  War.— A  great  religious* 

war  that  raged  from  1618-48,.  and  was  ended 
by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  Tho  cause  was 
nominally  religion,  but  in  reality  it  was  the 
ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria.  It  began  in 
Bohemia,  where  the  intolerance  of  the  Emperor 
(Ferdinand  II.)  produced  a  revolt,  and  the 
old  animosities  of  the  Hussite  wars  wore  all 
revived.  Their  cause  was  taken,  up  by  tho 
Protestant  princes,  and  soon  all  Central 
Europe  was  aflame.  The  war  divided  itself 
into  three  distinct  periods.  In  tho  first 
Austria,  under  the  famous  General  Wallen- 
stein,  was  completely  victorious,  and  threatened 
to  subdue  all  Germany.  In  the  second,  owing 
to  the  military  genius  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
King  of  Sweden,  who  became  theii  leader,  tho 
Protestants  carried  all  before  them;  and  in 
the  third,  victory  was  more  uncertain  and 
more  equally  divided.  France  took  an  active 
]»art  on  the  Protestant  side  under  Turenno 
and  Conde.  The  great  French  Minister, 
<  'ardinal  Richelieu,  though  he  oppressed  the 
Protestants  in  France,  helped  those  of  Ger- 
many, in  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  French 
rivalry  of  German  greatness.  The  chief  pro- 
visions of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  [1648] 
were : — 

1.  Austria  lost  Alsace,  which  became  a 
possession  of  France,  and  also  Lusace,  by 
which  she  had  bought  the  help  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony. 

2.  Sweden  acquired  Bremen,  Verden,  part 
of  Pomorania,  Stettin,  Riigen,  and  Wismar, 
which  made  her  a  member  of  the  German 
Federation. 

3.  Brandenburg  obtained  Magdeburg,  Hal- 
berstadt,  Minden,  and  Camin. 

This  was,  therefore,  to  inflict  a  blow  upon 
Germany  which  she  had  to  wait  until  tho 
present  generation  to  recover.  Not  only  were 
Alsace  and  other  territories  lost,  but  the  right 
of  France  to  the  Lotharingian  bishoprics  was 
conceded;  and  Switzerland  and  the  United 
Provinces,  which  had  practically  ceased  for 
Home  time  to  belong  to  the  Empire,  were 
formally  cut  off.  But  the  mischief  to  Ger- 
many was  far  greater  than  loss  of  territory. 
While  France  became  united  and  compact  as 


she  poshed  her  boundaries  to  the  Rhine, 
Germany  was  exhausted  and  prostrate  throvxh 
the  long  struggle  for  which  she  had  formed 
the  field.  The  authority  of  the  Empire  tnd 
the  freedom  of  the  people  seemed  to  haw 
perished  together,  and  the  once  powerful  unity 
was  dissolved  into  a  mere  lax  confederation  of 
petty  despotisms  and  oligarchies.  The  titate 
of  Brandenburg,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
received  additions,  began  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  that  monarchy  which,  under  the  mine 
of  Prussia,  became,  after  a  while,  the  leading 
State  in  the  Confederation,  and  is  now  the  all- 
absorbing  power  of  the-  German  Empire. 

Tholuckf  Friedrvch  At/guste.  one  of 
the  greatest  German  divines  of  this  century, 
was  barn  at  Broslau  in  1799  ;  died  it 
Halle,  L877.  He  -was  of  humble  birth,  and 
as  a  young  man  was  apprenticed  by  hit 
father  to  a  jeweller  in  Silesia.  He  vat 
however,  so  thoroughly  devoted  to  study 
and  so  anxious  to  be  able  to  attend  good 
classes,  that  some  of  his  friends  raised  a  sub- 
scription, large  enough  to  c*nd  him  to  t 
gymnasium  in  Berlin.  He  studied  with  pest 
zeal  day  and  night,  and  by  so  doing  per- 
manently ruined  his  eyesight.  For  dut 
years  he  was  a  sceptic,  and  in  his  farewell 
speech  before  leaving  college  ammanied 
his  conviction  that  Mohammedanism  *u 
a  religion  of  equal  dignity  and  beauty 
with  Christianity.  But  just  at  this  time  hr 
became  acquainted  with  several  good  nd 
learned  men,  amongst  them  Xe&nder ;  and  by 
their  influence  he  was  induced  to  study  the 
Bible  carefully,  and  was  soon  fully  won  ora 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  He  has  wrdtes 
several  books  describing  the  varioa*  canlkn 
that  waged  in  his  mind  during  this  critics 
period  of  his  life — Sin  and  /tedempti***  «r  tkt 
True  Consecration  of  th*  Sceptic,  and  othen 
He  lived  chiefly  in  Berlin,  superintending  m 
orphan  asylum  which  he  had  founded,  tsd 
taking  a  special  interest  in  young  nei 
studying  for  orders.  This  may  he  called 
his    special    work     in    life,    for"  he   had  a 

Seculiarly  happy  way  of  dealing  with  tte 
oubts  and  difficulties  of  young  men,  sad 
knew  exactly  how  best  to  "encourage  then. 
But  he  also  gave  much  time  to  the  critkil 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  in  1826,  on  the  delta 
of  Dr.  Knapp,  was  appointed  ProfesHC  d 
Dogmatics  and  Exegesis  at  the  University  d 
Halle.  He  was  obliged  to  resign  after  a  ysv 
on  account  of  ill-health.  He  went  to  Bone  fer 
three  years,  and  came  back  so  far  wskwd 
that  he  was  able  to  undertake  the  profeaw- 
ship  duties,  and  remained  in  the  same  port 
till  his  death.  His  cliief  commentary*  ■* 
those  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Roman*  sad 
Hebrews,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  ths  (3oayd 
of  St.  John,  and  the  Psalms.  Another  boak 
which  has  been  translated  into  most  modfli 
languages,  is  Th*  Credibility  of  tk*  Gvpi  H* 
tory,  a  very  able  answer  to  Strauss  s  LdmJ** 
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LOmas,  St.,  Christians  of. — Origen 
us  that  Parthia  was  the  province 
ted  for  the  labours  of  the  Apostle 
Thomas,  after  which  Sophronius  says 
-eached  to  the  Medes,  Persians,  and 
ians,  and  legend  says  that  he  met 
the  Magi  who  brought  gifts  to  the  In- 
Saviour,  and  that  they  joined  him  in 
ling  the  Gospel.  It  is  said  that  he 
d  India,  and  travelled  to  Sumatra ;  and 
iostom  intimates  his  preaching  in  Ethiopia. 
Portuguese  say  that  he  came  first  to 
pa,  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  thence  to 
;anor,  where,  having  converted  many, 
veiled  further  into  the  East ;  and  having 
tsfully  preached  tho  Gospel,  returned 
3  Coromandel  coast,  where  he  built  a 
h  at  Malabar,  and  converted  the  prince  of 
untry,  but  the  Brahmins,  being  hostile  to 
danity,  had  him  put  to  death  by  running 
tirough  with  a  lance  while  at  his  prayers, 
ranganor,  now  called  St.  Thomas,  there 
body  who  call  themselves  Christians 
*.  Thomas.  They  are  in  some  measure 
s  and  Nestorians,  and  live  under  the 
iction  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Nestorians, 
resides  at  Babylon.  In  1546  John  de 
uerque,  a  Franciscan,  and  first  Arch- 
)  of  Goa,  erected  a  college  at  Cranganor 
e  conversion  of  these  Christians  to  the 
h  of  Home ;  the  Jesuits  established 
or,  and  in  1599  the  Archbishop  Meneses 
ht  them  into  some  sort  of  connection 
Rome ;  but  in  1653  most  of  the  converts 
ted  to  their  original  faith. 
>ir  liturgy  is  in  the  Syriac  language, 
doctrines  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter 
hed  in  the  Guardian  in  1884,  showing 
ifficulty  of  a  proposed  union  of  these 
ians  with  other  Protestant  bodies  of 
ern  India  : — "  One  who  is  imbued  with 
)ctrine  and  discipline  of  primitive  an- 
y  would  find  that  the  difficulty  of  uniting 
these  Syrians  consists,  not  in  their 
ition  of  deacons  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
their  offering  prayers  for  the  departed, 
ignorance  of  theology  on  the  part  of  the 
nars ;  but  in  the  rejection,  on  the  part 
s  Church  and  its  rulers,  of  the  Fourth 
al  Council.  This  is  a  real  difficulty, 
though  the  Jacobites  undoubtedly  and 
fly  hold  that  our  Lord  is  Perfect  God  and 
t  Man,  yot  they  refuse  to  admit  that 
two  natures  are  united  in  the  One 
i  of  our  Lord ;  they  hold  that  in  the 
lation,  the  Two  Natures  were  so  united 
Decome  One  Nature  thereafter." 

omas  Aquinas.  [Aquinas, Thomas.] 

omas  a  Xexnpis.    [Kempis,  Thomas 

Omassin,  Lewis,  born  at  Aix,  in 
ace,  in  1619;  died  in  Paris  in  1695. 
is  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  and  lectured 
manitv  and  philosophy  in  their  congre- 
.  at  Lyons;  was  afterwards  divinity 
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professor  at  Saumur.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
his  studies,  and  wrote  many  books.  In  his 
youth  he  joined  the  Jansenists  for  a  time, 
but  afterwards  made  a  public  retractation, 
and  wrote  against  them.  His  chief  works 
are :  Dissertations  upon  the  Councils  in  Latin; 
Ancienne  et  Nouvelle  Discipline  de  figlise  touch' 
ant  les  Benefices  et  les  Benefieiaires ;  various 
dogmatical  tracts ;  a  Method  for  Studying  Phil- 
osophy, Profane  History,  and  Poetry ;  a  Uni- 
versal Hebrew  Glossary,  etc 

Thomists. — The  followers  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  [q.v.].  They  were  called  Thomists 
in  opposition  to  the  Scotists,  or  followers  of 
Duns  Scotus.  The  two  sects  were  at  variance 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  Divine  co-operation 
with  the  human  will,  the  measure  of  Divine 
grace  that  is  necessary  to  salvation,  the  unity 
of  form  in  man,  or  personal  identity,  and 
other  abstruse  and  minute  questions.  The 
Thomists  leaned  in  philosophy  to  Nominalism 
[q.v.],  although  they  held  the  abstract  form 
to  be  the  essence  of  things ;  they  followed  the 
doctrines  of  Augustine  as  to  grace,  and  dis- 
puted the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  They  belonged  mostly  to  the  Domini- 
can Order,  while  the  Scotists  were  Franciscans. 

Thoresby,  John  of,  Archbishop  of  York. 
— He  was  brought  up  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  1341 
became  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  1347  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  whence  he  was 
promoted  in  1349  to  Worcester,  and  became 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  In  1352  he 
was  translated  to  York  He  found  his  diocese 
in  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  condition,  and 
set  to  work  to  remedy  the  existing  evils.  The 
clergy  as  well  as  the  people  were  grossly 
ignorant,  and  Thoresby  drew  up  for  them  a 
catechism  in  Latin  containing  an  exposition 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  other  essen- 
tials, which  he  had  translated  into  English 
that  they  might  be  frequently  read  to  tho 
people.  In  his  time  the  jealousies  between 
Canterbury  and  York  were  settled.  He 
died  at  Thorpe  in  1373.  He  rebuilt  the  choir 
of  his  cathedral,  and  was  buried  in  the  Lady 
Chapel. 

Thorn,  Thb  Conference  of,  was  one  of 
many  assemblies,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
reconcile  the  various  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  was  held  in  1645  by  the  express 
order  of  Ladislaus  IV.,  King  of  Poland,  and 
the  conference  was  between  several  eminent 
doctors  of  the  Roman,  Lutheran,  and  Re- 
formed Churches ;  it  was  designed  to  heal  the 
divisions  which  existed  among  them,  and 
to  find  out  some  means  of  reconciling  their 
differences,  and  bringing  about  reunion.  It 
was  called  The  Charitable  Conference  ;  it  lasted 
for  three  months,  but  terminated  without  any 
results. 

Thorn,  William.— A  Benedictine  of  St. 
Augustine's  at  Canterbury.  He  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
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mfftrer  was  silent  And  an  error  on  such  a 
subject  ia  to  bo  deprecated. 

Thr«e  Kings,  Thh.— The  Magi  spoken 
of  in  the  New  Testament  aa  offering  gifts  to 
Christ ;  this  is  celebrated  in  the  Feast  of  Epi- 
phany. [Epiphaky.]  They  are  called  kingi 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  Cologne  boasts 
of  possessing  their  bones  in  her  cathedral, 
where  their  monument  is  shown  in  a  chapel 
built  by  the  Elector  Maximilian,  whence  they 
are  styled  "The  Three  Kings  of  Cologne." 
legend  relates  that  their  names  were  Caspar, 
Helchior,  and  Balthazar ;  that  they  were  bap- 
tised on  their  return  to  their  own  country, 
that  300  years  afterwards  their  bodies  were 
removed  to  Constantinople  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  thence  by  Eusta thing  to  Milan,  and 
lastly  by  Henatus  to  Cologne. 

Throne.— The  name  applied  to  the  special 
seat  for  an  archbishop,  or  bishop,  in  his  cathe- 
dral. It  is  usually  placed  in  the  choir  and 
decorated  with  a  canopy. 

Thundering  Legion.  [Legion, 
THtmnlano.] 

Thuribnluiu,  or  Thurible  .—The  cen- 
ter in  which  incense  is  burned  ;  it  is  usually 
a  silver  or  gold  vessel  with  perforations  in  its 
cover,  through  which  the  fumes  rise ;  long 
chains  are  attached  to  it  by  which  it  is 
swung    backwards    and    forwards    by    the 

Tiara. — A  name  given  to  the  crown 
worn  by  the  Pope ;  a  kind  of  round  high  cap, 
encircled  with  three  golden  crowns,  set  with 
jewels  in  three  rows  one  over  the  other, 
ending  in  a  point  that  supports  a  globe  with 
a  cross  over  it.  At  first  the  papal  crown  was 
atmflat  to  that  of  an  ordinary  bishop,  but 
Nicholas  I.,  chosen  Pope  in  B58,  added  a 
golden  circle  as  a  sign  of  his  civil  authority. 
Boniface  V II.  added  a  second  about  1294,  and 
Urban  V.  a  third  about  1366. 

Tiberius  Cassar.— Emperor  of  Rome 
next  to  Augustus,  from  a.d.  15  to  37.  In 
the  fifteenth  year  of  bis  reign,  John  the  Bapt- 
ist commenced  his  ministry,  and  three  years 
later  our  Blessed  Lord  was  crucified,  under 
the  Roman  Governor  Pontius  Pilato. 

Tibnrtilis,  St.,  a  Christian  martyr,  was 
the  son  of  Chromatins,  who,  according  to 
several  writers  of  that  time,  was  Governor 
of  Rome  under  Carinua,  and  hia  succesaor, 
Diocletian.  Chromatius  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  St.  Sebastian,  and  Tranquillin, 
the  father  of  two  brothers  whom  he  had  con- 
demned to  death.  [See  Makctb  and  Mahcel- 
UAirus.]  TiburtiuB  was  baptised  immediately, 
but  Chromatius  waited  for  a  season ;  then  he 
resigned  his  offices  in  the  State,  and  opened 
bis  house,  which  was  at  some  distance  from 
Home,  for  the  reception  of  those  Christians 
who  were  in  need  of  help.  Tiburtius  was, 
from  the  first,  eager  to  suffer  martyrdom  for 


the  Bake  of  his  religion,  and  therefore  re- 
fused to  leave  the  city.  He  was  impeached 
to  Fabian,  who  had  succeeded  Chromatius, 
and  was  told  that  he  must  cither  offer  incense 
to  idols,  or  walk  barefoot  over  hot  coals.  Tra- 
dition aaya  that  he  chose  the  latter,  and 
escaped  without  the  slightest  injury.  Fabian 
was  so  angry  at  seeing  his  victim  escape  tbat 
he  ordered  him  to  be  executed  immediately. 
He  was  beheaded  in  286,  und  the  11th  of 
August  is  kept  in  hia  memory. 

Tide- — The  Saxon  word  for  hour,  time, 

and  sometimes  for  a  festival,  as  Easter-tide, 
Whitsun-tide,  etc. 

Tierce. — One  of   the  hours  of  prayer. 
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TiHemont,  Louis  Sehahtien  le  Nain  ds 
[born  in  Paris,  1637  j  died  there  16981,  was  a 
celebrated  ecclesiastical  historian.  He  was 
educated  at  Port  Royal,  and  ordained  priest 
in  167C,  on  the  persuasion  of  his  friend  and 
spiritual  adviser,  Le  Maistre  de  Sacy.  His 
whole  time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  Church 
history,  and  holding  that  profane  history 
should  be  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Church, 
he  first  published,  in  1690,  a  History  of  iht 
Emperort,  etc,  and  then  followed  it  in  1694  by 
Netet  to  itrvt  for  tm  Eceleriattical  Hitlary  of 
the  frit  Six  Ccnturitt.  The  Mimoira  are  in 
sixteen  volumes,  the  history  in  six.  The 
history  consists  of  the  lives  of  saints,  of 
famous  men,  of  emperors,  of  the  history  of 
heresies,  ranged  under  distinct  titles,  and 
interwoven  with  passages  from  the  Fathera, 
and  from  more  modem  authors ;  he  has  sub- 
joined critical  notes  at  the  end  of  each 
volume,  which  are  remarkably  exact  and 
judicious.  His  works  have  been  serviceable 
to  many  persons  since  who  have  published 
new  editions  of  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Hilary,  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  etc. 

Tillotson,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bur;-,  was  the  son  of  a  clothier,  and  waa  bom 
in  Halifax  in  1630.  He  was  educated  first 
in  the  Grammar  School  of  hie  native  town, 
and  afterwards  entered  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, as  a  pensioner.  HiB  parents  were 
Puritans,  firmly  attached  to  the  Independ- 
ent party,  and  as  this  party  was  decidedly 
in  the  ascendant  at  Cambridge  at  the  time 
Tillotson  was  there,  it  might  appear  likely 
that  he  would  firmly  adopt  their  opinions, 
He  waa  attracted,  however,  by  the  writings 
of  Chilli  ngworth,  and  became  one  of  the 
followers  of  his  school,  which  taught  a 
middle  way  between  Catholicism  on  one 
aide,  and  Calvinism  on  the  other.  The 
Low  Churchmen  of  that  day  were  some- 
times called  Latitudinarians,  and  Tillotson's 
sermons  show  tbat  he  adopted  the  teaching  of 
that  school.  Before  his  ordination  he  waa 
tutor  in  a  family  related  in  some  way  to 
Cromwell,  and  he  afterwards  married  a  niece 
of  the  Protector.    The  date  and  place  of  hi»< 
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bestowed.  The  adoption  of  tithes  as  a  system 
was  probably  a  transfer  from  the  Roman 
system  already  referred  to,  harmonising  as  it 
did  with  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
rielden  quotes  passages  from  the  ancient 
Fathers  to  prove  that  the  Christian  Church, 
even  in  the  days  of  persecution,  claimed  tithes 
as  due  jure  IHvino,  but  there  is  no  clear  evid- 
ence how  far  this  right  was  acknowledged 
until  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the 
national  religion.  Nor  is  it  entirely  clear 
whether  the  tithe  paid  under  the  Roman 
system  was  for  a  civil  or  religious  purpose, 
but  it  appears  probable  that  the  Emperors  laid 
chum  to  them  as  holding  the  office  of  Chief 
Pontifex.  At  the  Synod  of  Cullen  in  356 
tithes  are  spoken  of  as  "  God's  rents."  Jerome 
and  Augustine  use  the  same  language,  and  in 
the  sixth  century  the  Synod  of  Macon  declared 
those  who  did  not  pay  them  excommunicate. 
Charlemagne  established  tithes  all  through 
his  empire,  even  on  the  newly  converted 
Saxons.  As  regards  England,  Coke  [Litt. 
Tenures,  lib.  1,  c.  9.]  declares  that  "it  appeareth 
by  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  ancient  kings, 
and  especially  of  King  Alfred,  that  the  first 
kings  of  this  realm  had  all  the  lands  of 
England  in  demesne,  and  lee  grander  mannors 
and  royalties  they  reserved  to  themselves, 
and  with  the  remnant  they  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm  enfeoffed  the  Barons  of  the  Realm 
with  such  jurisdiction  as  the  Court  Baron 
now  hath.  And  at  this  time,  when  all  the 
lands  of  England  were  the  king's  demesnes, 
Ethel  wolf ,  the  son  of  that  Egbert  who  brought 
the  Heptarchy  under  one  sole  prince,  con- 
ferred the  tithes  of  all  the  kingdom  upon 
the  Church  by  his  Royal  Charter."  Selden 
quotes  many  laws  of  the  Saxon  kings  for  the 
payment  of  tithes,  as  their  gift,  and  among 
them  the  dictum  of  Ethelred,  "Nemo  auferat  a 
Deo,  quod  ad  Deum pertinet  et  pradeeessores  nostri 
coneesserunt."  Then  the  payment  of  tithes 
was  for  hundreds  of  years  payable  by  custom, 
and  recognised  as  a  duty  before  Parliaments 
began.  When  land  changed  hands  the 
charge  was  transferred  with  it,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  nowhere  any  Parlia- 
mentary State  document  decreeing  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes.  The  earliest  statutes  which 
mention  them  assume  the  obligation  [1 
Rich.  II.  cap.  14 ;  5  Henry  IV.  cap.  11  ;  27 
Henry  VIII.  cap.  20],  The  Acts  which  were 
passed  were  to  make  clear  points  which  had 
become  doubtful  or  obscure.  According  to 
the  original  idea  of  the  Church  establishment 
the  whole  bishopric  was.  in  a  large  sense  The 
Parish,  and  the  income  of  it  was  the  common 
stock  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  Selden 
maintains  that  before  the  Ijateran  Council 
under  Innocent  III.  every  man  might  have 
given  his  tithes  to  what  church  he  would 
within  his  own  diocese,  or  might  pay  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  to  be  distributed 
at  his  discretion.  But  with  the  development 
of  the  parochial  system  the  tithes  of  each 


parish  were  allotted  to  its  own  particular 
minister,  first  by  common  consent,  and  after- 
wards by  the  law  of  the  land.  Nevertheless 
"arbitrary  consecrations,"  as  the  power  of 
choice  was  called,  again  came  into  use,  and  be- 
came common  till  the  reign  of  John.  This  was 
largely  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  regular 
clergy  or  monks,  and  will  account  for  the  num- 
ber and  richness  of  the  monasteries  founded 
at  that  period.  But  in  process  of  years  the 
income  of  the  laborious  parochial  clergy  being 
reduced  to  a  pittance,  Pope  Innocent  III.  in 
1200  issued  a  Decretal  Epistle  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  enjoining  the  payment 
of  tithes  to  the  parsons  of  the  respective 
parishes  in  which  each  man  dwelt. 

The  composite  nature  of  English  institu- 
tions partly  accounts  for  the  different  kinds  of 
tithes ;  some  are  secular,  some  ecclesiastical : 
there  are  lay  tithes  and  clerical.  The  tithes 
allotted  to  the  ministry  are  divided  into  : 
[1]  Pradial,  those  arising  from  the  fruits  of 
the  ground,  as  corn,  hay,  hemp,  underwood, 
or  of  trees — apples,  cherries.  f2]  Personal, 
those  arising  from  the  profits  of  labour  and 
industry.  [3]  Mixed,  such  as  arise  from  the 
beasts,  such  as  cheese,  wool,  milk,  fowls,  etc. 
Praedial  tithes  again  are  divided  into  great — 
those  of  corn,  hay,  wood ;  and  small — flax,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  mixed  tithe.  No  tithe  is  to  be 
paid  on  such  things  as  do  not  increase  and 
renew  year  by  year.  The  transfer  to  a  lay- 
man of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice  with  the 
obligation  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  duties 
was  known  as  Impropriation,  and  according 
to  Spellman  the  name  is  intended  to  indicate 
that  such  a  transfer  was  an  impropriety,  and 
ought  never  to  have  been  made.  However,  it 
often  was  made  before  the  Reformation,  as 
well  as  the  kindred  habit  of  Appropriation — 
i.e.  the  transfer  of  the  benefice  to  a  monas- 
tery or  a  hospital.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  the  rights  belonging  to  them 
were  freely  transferred  by  the  Crown  to  lay- 
men, and  hence  to  their  heirs  descend  not 
only  the  right  to  tithes,  but  in  many  cases 
the  entire  property  of  rectories.  The  spiritual 
duties  of  such  rectories  are  performed  by  a 
clergyman  who  is  called  a  vicar,  who  receives 
the  small  tithes  with  the  parsonage  and  glebe. 
Tithes  are  no  longer,  as  formerly,  paid  in 
kind,  but  are  commuted  for  a  money  pay- 
ment. 

Under  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.  cap.  71, 
commutation  may  be  effected  through  the 
Tithes  Commissioners  either  by  a  voluntary 
parochial  agreement,  or  by  a  compulsory 
award.  In  the  latter  case  the  basis  of  com- 
mutation is  the  clear  average  value  for  seven 
years  of  the  tithes  of  the  parish. 

Title. — A  name  importing  the  sphere  of 
spiritual  work  to  which  a  clergyman  is  or- 
dained. From  a  very  early  time  there  has 
been  a  rule  that  bishops  shall  not  ordain  a 
person  unless  he  has  some  definite  work  in 
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the  throne,  and  gave  a  check  to  the  Jews ;  the 
thirteenth,  in  683,  made  thirteen  canons 
against  those  who  should  plot  against  or 
despise  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign;  the 
fourteenth,  in  684,  was  against  the  Mono  the- 
lites and  Apollinarian8 ;  the  fifteenth,  in  688, 
discussed  the  substance  and  nature  of  Christ ; 
the  sixteenth,  in  693,  protested  against  idolatry 
and  the  licentiousness  of  priests ;  the  seven- 
teenth, in  694,  was  against  the  Jews.  The 
eighteenth,  and  last,  was  held  in  701  :  its 
decrees  are  lost.  Other  Synods  of  Toledo  are 
mentioned  down  to  1473,  but  none  of  any 
importance. 

Toleration. — The  liberty  allowed  in 
countries  which  have  an  established  religion, 
to  persons  holding  other  views  or  opinions,  to 
teach  publicly  their  own  tenets,  and  to  wor- 
ship in  the  mode  of  their  own  choice,  or  not 
at  all.  Such  liberty  is  so  entirely  taken  for 
granted  in  the  conditions  under  which  we 
live,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  how  different 
was  the  state  of  things  in  former  times.  It  is 
unfair  to  the  Church  of  Rome  to  reckon  in- 
tolerance as  her  special  monopoly,  though  it 
may  fairly  be  claimed  for  the  Reformation 
that  Toleration  only  became  possible  under 
it.  It  was  no  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  previously  which 
led  them  to  punish  with  fine,  imprisonment, 
and  death  those  who  challenged  the  received 
doctrines.  For  as  a  State  claims  to  itself  the 
right  to  imprison  thieves  and  hang  murderers, 
so  it  was  believed  that  there  was  a  like  duty  to 
punish  those  who  depraved  morals  and  ruined 
the  souls  of  men.  A  man  who  wilfully  poisons 
a  soul  was  as  sinful  as  he  who  wilfully  poisons 
a  body.  And  the  Church  of  Rome,  holding 
itself  to  be  infallible,  and  its  doctrines  to  be 
necessary  to  salvation,  proclaimed  it  her  duty 
to  visit  with  the  heaviest  penalties  those  who 
fell  into  heresy  concerning  the  faith  delivered 
to  the  Church.  It  also  appears  possible  that 
the  mode  of  execution  by  burning,  so  con- 
stantly adopted,  had  in  it  originally  some 
idea  of  expiating,  by  burning  on  earth,  sins 
which  it  was  held  deserved  eternal  torment 
of  the  same  kind  in  a  most  literal  sense. 
It  does  not,  therefore,  surprise  us  that  some 
of  the  gentlest  of  men  were  uncompromising 
"  persecutors ; "  such  men  were  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  It  was  the  dis- 
belief with  which  men  came  to  regard  this 
claim  to  infallibility,  which  led  them  to  deny 
the  right  of  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  to  be 
regarded  as  an  authority  over  consciences. 
We  can  therefore  do  justice  to  men  like 
St.  Dominic,  and  some  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Inquisition,  whilst  we  thank  God  that 
their  day  of  persecution  is  over. 

But  the  rejection  of  Roman  infallibility  was 
by  no  means  the  signal  for  general  toleration. 
When  Henry  VIII.  destroyed  the  Pope's  au- 
thority in  England  he  took  it  to  himself,  con- 
tinued the  censorship  of  books,  and  extended 


it  over  not  only  theological  but  political  writ- 
ings. In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  the  right 
of  printing  was  confined  to  the  few  presses  in 
London,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford  which  held 
royal  licences,  and  in  1637  a  decree  of  the 
Star  Chamber  limited  the  number  of  printers 
in  the  whole  country  to  twenty,  and  of  type- 
founders to  four,  and  the  work  of  these  was 
subject  to  the  strictest  supervision.  The 
danger  to  life  and  liberty  into  which  a  dis- 
senter from  Roman  doctrine  ran  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Mary  was  transferred  to  Rom»n 
Catholics  themselves  under  Queen  Elizabeth 
Not  only  so,  but  the  animosities  which  divided 
Protestant  from  Protestant  were  no  better. 
Barnes,  a  Lutheran,  who  himself  had  been 
imprisoned  for  heresy,  impeached  Lambert 
for  heresy  concerning  the  Sacrament  in  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  procured  his  burn- 
ing, and  no  sect  recognised  any  shadow  of 
divisions  from  its  own  standards.  While  the 
Romanist  regarded  all  outside  his  dominion 
as  outcasts  from  grace,  the  Anglican  could 
only  extend  the  terms  of  salvation  to  those 
who  took  the  Sacraments  from  the  Apostol- 
ieally  ordained  minister,  Lutherans  anathe- 
matised those  who  denied  the  Real  Presence, 
Calvin  burned  the  Unitarian  Servetus,  and 
the  Unitarians  were  uncompromising  against 
those  who  denied  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. When  the  Star  Chamber  was  abolished 
in  1640  the  right  which  it  had  exercised  was 
claimed  by  the  Parliament,  which  pursued  the 
same  policy  by  an  ordinance  for  the  regula- 
tion of  printing.  When  the  Westminster 
Assembly  met  in  1643,  the  Independents  pro- 
posed that  all  sects  should  be  tolerated,  but 
the  Presbyterians  successfully  opposed  them, 
and  the  Westminster  Confession  [c.  23J  asserts 
the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  promote  the 
true  religion,  and  to  restrain  and  punish 
heterodoxy.  That  the  Independents  them- 
selves had  not  learned  to  practise  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  freedom  is  evident  from  the 
history  of  their  proceedings  in  New  England. 
14  From  the  Reformation  to  the  Common- 
wealth," says  Bishop  Heber,  "there  is 
abundant  proof  that,  much  as  every  religious 
party  in  its  turn  had  suffered  from  persecu- 
tion, and  loudly  and  bitterly  as  each  had,  in 
its  own  particular  instance,  complained  of  the 
severities  exercised  against  its  members,  no 
party  had  yet  been  found  to  perceive  the 
great  wickedness  of  persecution  in  the  abstract, 
or  the  moral  unfitness  of  temporal  punish- 
ment as  an  engine  of  religious  controversy. 
Even  the  sects  who  were  themselves  under 
oppression  exclaimed  against  their  rulers,  not 
as  being  persecutors  at  all,  but  as  persecuting 
those  who  professed  the  truth  ;  and  each  sect 
as  it  obtained  the  power  to  wield  the  secular 
weapon,  esteemed  it  also  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
privilege  not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain." 
The  first  home  of  religious  liberty  was  Hol- 
land, where  the  keen  discussions  that  went 
on  opened  the  eyes  of  religious  men  to  the 
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were  all  written  in  that  language.  There 
was  no  need  of  such  a  gift,  and  certainly 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  early  mission- 
aries ever  received  it.  The  second  view  is 
that  the  Tongues  were  for  a  sign,  not  for 
permanent  use.  They  seem  to  have  been  not 
set  speeches,  but  short  outpourings  of  praise, 
Ma§  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  The 
gift  of  speech  is  that  which  distinguishes 
man.  Supernatural  speech  was  therefore  a 
pledge  of  a  new  life  and  power  in  men.  It 
was  a  8i^n  of  gifts  of  utterance,  of  knowledge 
and  spiritual  insight,  a  pledge  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Lord's  promise  that  His  Spirit  would 
teach  them  without  help  of  men.  Though 
the  tongues  were  not  an  entire  fulfilment  of 
that  promise,  they  were  a  sign  of  it.  If 
the  Apostles  could  speak  with  other  tongues, 
they  might  believe  that  they  could  speak  with 
superhuman  wisdom.  Most  of  all,  the  tongues 
were  used  as  a  means  of  praising  God  [Acts  ii. 
11].  For  this  was  the  highest  work  God 
committed  to  the  tongue  [Ps.  cviii.  1],  and 
now  when  the  Spirit  had  descended  upon  re- 
deemed man,  to  this  work  it  was  first  applied. 
This  view  of  the  matter  is  well  set  forth  in  the 
sermon  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson  on 
the  subject ;  and  it  is  also  apparent  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  that  the  gift  was  lia- 
ble to  excess,  and  when  so  indulged  was  likely 
to  lead  to  injurious  reflections.  Paul,  there- 
fore, places  the  gift  of  tongues  in  a  very 
secondary  rank  compared  with  that  of  intelli- 
gible "prophesying,"  and  it  is  well  to  boar 
this  distinction  in  mind.  For  the  alleged 
modern  revival  of  this  gift,  see  Ibvinoitbs. 

Tonsure  [corona  clericalisX — A  shaved 
crown  has  been  from  very  ancient  date  one 
of  the  specific  distinctions  of  the  clerics  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches. 
The  early  Christian  teachers,  however,  did  not 
carry  out  the  practice,  in  order  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  heathen  priests.  It  was 
not  till  the  sixth  century  that  the  fashion  of 
shaving  the  head,  with  many  other  pecu- 
liarities of  the  monks,  was  adopted  by  secular 
priests.  A  diif erenco  was  then  made  between 
a  shaved  forehead,  which  was  called  tonsure  of 
the  Apostle  Pauly  and  a  shaved  crown,  called 
tonsure  of  the  Apostle  Peter  ;  the  former  being 
customary  with  the  Greeks,  Britons,  and 
Irish ;  the  latter  in  the  Roman  Church  and 
those  countries  under  its  influence.  At  a 
Council  held  in  Toledo  in  633  the  latter  mode 
•was  formally  prescribed,  and  called  corona 
cUricali* ;  since  then  the  Roman  tonsuro  has 
remained  common  to  the  secular  clergy  and 
monks  in  the  West  of  Europe,  and  furnishes 
a  means  to  distinguish  the  higher  from  the 
lower  clergy,  as  the  extent  of  tonsure  in- 
creases with  the  rank  till  the  priesthood  is 
reached.  Mont  of  the  mendicant  and  clois- 
tered orders  allow  only  a  narrow  strip  of  hair 
to  grow  round  the  head,  all  above  and  below 
is  shaved.    The  tonsure  is  a  necessary  pre- 
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liminary  to  entering  the  clerical  state,  whether 
secular  or  religious ;  in  the  former  case  it  is 
conferred  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  the 
latter  by  the  head  of  the  religious  house.  It 
invests  the  receiver  with  all  the  privileges  of 
a  cleric. 

Toplady,  Augustus  Montaoub  \b.  in 
1740  at  Farnham  in  Surrey ;  d.  in  London, 
1778]. — He  was  educated  first  at  Westminster 
and  then  at  Dublin  University.  Very  early 
in  life  he  took  up  decided  religious  views,  and 
wrote  some  sacred  poetry.  In  1762  he  was 
ordained,  and  became  Vicar  of  Broad  Hembury 
in  Devonshire  in  1768,  where  most  of  his 
hymns  were  composed.  He  was  practically  a 
Calvinistic  Methodist,  and  on  this  point  got 
into  hot  controversy  with  John  Wesley,  in 
which  he  used  very  bitter  and  unbecoming 
language.  He  was  a  very  weakly  man,  and 
under  medical  advice  he  removed  to  London 
in  1776  ;  here  he  preached  for  three  years  in 
a  private  chapel  with  some  success  till  his 
death.  Most  of  his  hymns  were  published 
whilst  in  London.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
well-known  hymn,  "  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for 
me  ; "  it  was  first  published  in  1776,  in  the 
•  Gospel  Magazine,  of  which  Toplady  was  at 
that  time  the  editor.  Another  of  his  hymns 
is  "  Your  harps,  ye  trembling  saints,  Down 
from  the  willows  take."  A  complete  edition 
of  his  verses  was  published  by  D.  Sedgwick 
in  1860. 

Torquemada,  Juan  db,  a  Spaniard  \b. 
1388,  d.  1468].  —  He  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Basel.  He  is  the  author  of  a  book 
on  The  Conception  of  Mary  the  Mother  of  God. 
He  was  made  a  Cardinal  in  1439. 

Torquemada,  Thomas  db  [A.  1420,  d. 
14981. — A  Dominican  who  became  famous  by 
establishing  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  in  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  was 
made  Grand  Inquisitor  in  1483,  an  office  he 
held  for  fifteen  years.  He  was  an  extremely 
cruel  man ;  it  is  said  that  during  his  tenure  of 
office  nearly  9,000  victims  were  burnt  at  the 
stake.  He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  to  the 
number  of  100,000. 

Tractarian  Movement.— The  name 

given  to  the  religious  revival  which  com- 
menced in  Oxford  in  1833.  Two  influences 
were  at  work  in  causing  it.  One  was  the 
tendency  to  Rationalism  brought  about  by 
the  study  of  German  theologians  ;  the  other, 
the  perfunctory  way  in  which  the  clergy 
performed  their  clerical  duties.  Pluralists 
abounded,  and  there  was  a  general  spirit  of 
money-getting  abroad  amongst  the  clergy. 
The  rubrics  were  not  carried  out;  there  was 
no  daily  service,  except  in  the  cathedrals :  the 
Holy  Communion  was  administered  only  at 
long  intervals,  and,  altogether,  Church  life 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
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SBL  Christian  Liberty,  or.  Why  should  we  belong  to 
the  Church  of  England  r  by  a  Layman.  J.  W. 
Bowden. 

80.  The  Same,  continued.    J.  W.  Bowden. 

SL  The  Reformed  Church.    J.  H.  Newman. 

S3.  The  Standing  Ordinances  of  Religion.    Eden. 

38.  Primitive  Episcopacy.    J.  H.  Newman. 

Si.  Rites  and  Customs  of  the  Church  J.  H.  New- 
man. 

35.  The  People's  Interest  in  their  Minister's  Com- 

mission.   A.  P.  Perceval. 

36.  Account  of  Religious  Sects  at  present  existing 

in  England.    A.  P.  Perceval. 
87.  Bishop  Wilson's    Form  of   Excommunication. 

Reprinted. 
38.  Via  Media.    No.  I.    J.  H.  Newman. 
89.  Bishop  Wilson's  Form  of  Receiv.ug  Penitents. 

Reprinted. 

40.  Baptism.     Richard   Nelson.     No.    III.     John 

Keble. 

41.  Via  Media.    No.  II.    J.  H.  Newman. 

42.  Bishop  Wilson's   Meditations   on   his   Sacred 

Office.    Sunday.    Reprinted, 

43.  Length  of  the  Public  Service.    Richard  Nelson. 

No.  IV.    John  Keble. 

44.  Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.     Monday.     Re- 

printed. 

45.  The  Qrounds  of  onr  Faith.    J.  H.  Newman. 

46.  Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.     Tuesday.    Re- 

printed. 

47.  The  Visible  Church,  IV.    J.  H.  Newman. 

48.  Bishop    Wilson's    Meditations.       Wednesday. 

Reprinted. 

40.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Archdeacon  Har- 
rison. 

50.  Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.  Wednesday,  II. 
Reprinted. 

5L  On  Dissent,  without  Reason  in  Conscience. 

52.  Sermons  for  Saints'  Days.    St.  Matthias.    John 

Keble. 

53.  Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.    Thursday.    Re- 

printed. 
54  Sermons  for  Saints'  Days.    The  Annunciation. 
John  Keble. 

55.  Bishop  Wilsou's  Meditations.    Thursday,  II. 

Reprinted. 

56.  Holy  Days  observed  in  the  English  Church. 

J.  W.  Bowden. 

57.  Sermons   on   Saints'  Days.    St.  Mark.    John 

Keble. 

58.  On  the  Church  as  viewed  by  Faith  and  by  the 

World. 

59.  Position  of  the  Church  of  England  Relative  to 

the  State  and  Nation.    R.  H.  Froude. 

60.  Sermons   for   Saints'   Days.      SS.  Philip   and 

James.    John  Keble. 

61.  The  Catholic  Church  a  Witness  against  Illiber- 

ality. 

62.  Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.    Thursday,  HI. 

Reprinted. 

63.  The  Antiquity  of  Existing  Liturgies.    Richard 

Hurrell  Froude. 

64.  Bishop  Bull   on   the  Ancient  Liturgies.     Re- 

printed. 

65.  Bishop    Wilson's   Meditations.     Friday.     Re- 

printed. 

66.  Thoughts  on  the  Benefit  of  Fasting.    Supple- 

ment to  Tract  18.    E.  B.  Pusey. 

67.  68,  69.  Scriptural  Views  of  Holy  Baptism.  With 

an  Appendix.    E.  B.  Pusey. 

70.  Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.    Saturday.    Re- 

printed. 

71.  On  the  Controversy  with  Romanists.     J.  H. 

Newman. 

72.  Archbishop  Ussher  on  Prayers  for  the  Dead. 

Reprinted. 

73.  On  tbe  Introduction  of  Ritualistic  Principles 

into  Religion.    J.  H.  Newman. 

74.  Catena  Patrum,  No.  I.    Testimony  of  Writers 

in  tbe  later  English  Church  to  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Apostolical  Succession.  Archdeacon 
Harrison. 

75.  On  tbe  Roman  Breviary  as  Embodying  the  sub- 

stance of  the  Devotional  Services  of  the 
Catholic  Church.    J.  H.  Newman. 


76.  Catena  Patrum,  No.  II.    Testimony  of  Writers 

in  the  later  English  Church  to  the  Doctrine 
of  Baptismal  Regeneration.    E.  B.  Pusey. 

77.  Pusey's  Reply  to  a  "  Pastoral  Epistle  from  the 

Pope."    E.  B.  Pusey. 

78.  Catena  Patrum,  No.  III.    Quod  semper.  Quod 

ubique,  Quod  ab  Omnibus  Traditum  Est. 
HeDry  Edward  Manning. 

79.  On  Purgatory.    J.  H.  Newman. 

80.  On  Reserve  in  Communicating  Religious  Know- 

ledge.   Isaac  Williams. 

81.  Catena  Patrum,  No.  IV.     Testimony  of  later 

Writers  of  the  English  Church  to  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  with  an  His- 
torical Account  of  the  Changes  made  in  the 
Liturgy  as  to  the  Expression  of  tbat  Doctrine. 
E.  B.  Pusey. 

82.  Letter  on  the  Subject  of  Dr.  Pusey's  Tract  on 

Baptism.    J.  H.  Newman. 

83.  The  Times  of  Antichrist.    J.  H.  Newman. 

84  Whether  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  bound  to  have  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  daily  in  his  Church.    John  Keble. 

85.  Scripture  Proofs  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church. 

J.  H.  Newman. 

86.  Indication  of  a  Superintending  Providence  in 

the  Preservation  of-  the  Prayer  Book  and  in 
the  Changes  which  it  has  undergone.  Isaac 
Williams. 

87.  Reserve   in    Communicating   Religious   Know- 

ledge.   Isaac  Williams. 

88.  The   Greek   Devotions   of   Bishop   Andre wes, 

translated  and  arranged.    J.  H.  Newman. 

89.  On   the   Mysticism   attributed   to   the   Early 

Fathers  of  tbe  Church.    John  K*  ble. 

90.  Remarks  on  Certain  Passages  in  the  XXXIX. 

Articles.    J.  H.  Newman. 
Records  of  the  Church  by  various  Translators,  all 
anonymous,  but  edited  by  J.  H.  Newman. 

Tradition.  —  Something  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another.  In  the 
Church  the  term  includes  customs,  forms,  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  have  been  transmitted 
by  oral  communication.  The  Jews  say  that, 
besides  their  written  law  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Hoses  delivered  an  oral  law 
which  was  conveved  from  father  to  son,  and 
at  length  embodied  in  the  Talmud ;  the 
Roman  Catholics  hold  particular  doctrines, 
supposed  to  have  descended  in  like  manner 
from  Apostolic  times,  and  they  quote  in  sup- 
port of  this  2  Thess.  ii.  15  and  1  Cor.  xi.  2, 
where  the  word  ordinance*  might  be  more 
strictly  translated  traditions.  The  Thirty- 
fourth  Article  lays  down  the  Church's  opinion 
regarding  traditions ;  it  does  not  mean  that 
we  may  vary  our  doctrines  or  adopt  fresh  ones 
as  matters  of  faith,  but  by  its  "traditions and 
ceremonies  "  is  obviously  meant  those  customs 
which,  though  not  actually  named  in  the 
Scriptures,  nor  in  the  written  law  or  rubrics 
of  the  Church,  have  by  long-established  use 
become  settled  facts.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  the  custom  of  bowing  in  the  Creed 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  postures  customary 
in  various  church  offices,  the  use  of  a  doxo- 
logy  and  collects  after  the  sermon,  the  pouring 
of  water  on  the  head  at  baptism,  the  saying 
or  singing  of  the  Psalms,  and  other  matters 
of  long  usage,  which,  though  unwritten,  are 
held  to  be  obligatory  as  standing  customs  of 
the  Church. 

Traditors. — Those  who,  in  time  of  per- 
secution— notably  under  Diocletian — to  avoid 
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ries  enveloped  the  doctrine  of  the 
tiigration    of     the     soul     in     myths, 

represent  Dionysos  or  Bacchus  as  the 
tnd  leader  of  the  souL  In  these  also 
elief  in  a  pre-existence  is  to  be  dis- 
;df  for  they  distinguish  souls  who  are 
i  from  their  ethereal  or  heavenly  life 
to  earth,  to  appear  for  the  first  time  as 
from  the  souls  in  a  state  of  penance 

were  obliged  to  enter  a  human  body  a 
1  and  third  time,  and  also  from  those 
which  voluntarily  come  to  the  earth 
curiosity,  or  delight  in  individuality, 
rreek  poets  and  philosophers  have  given 
is  forms  to  these  myths.  Pindar,  the 
tgorean,  lets  the  soul  return  to  bliss 
passing  three  unblemished  lives  on 
Plato  extends  the  period  for  the 
i  of  souls  to  God  to  ten  thousand  years, 
£  which  time  they  inhabit  the  bodies 
m  and  animals.  Among  the  Romans, 
>  and  Virgil  allude  to  this  doctrine, 
labhis  maintain  that  God  created  only 
tain  number  of  Jewish  souls,  which 
ore  constantly  return  to  earth  as  long 
ws  are  to  be  found  here,  and  that  as  a 
ce  thev  sometimes  have  to  inhabit 
Is,  but  that  on  the  Day  of  Resurrection 
will  all  be  purified  and  revive  in  the 
i  of  the  just  on  the  soil  of  the  Promised 
The  sect  of  the  Manichseans  also  con- 
d  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  as  a 
ce,  and  this  belief  existed  among  the 

Druids  and  Scythians,  and  is  still  en- 
led  by  the  heathens  of  Eastern  Asia,  the 
sian  tribes,  the  savages  of  America,  and 
grocs.  With  tho  Hindoos  it  has  led  to 
sneration  of  certain  animals,  and  the 
»f  eating  their  flesh,  lest  their  bodies 
L  be  the  abode  of  departed  ancestors  or 
s. 

re  are  passages  in  the  Apocrypha  which 
te  that  there  were  holders  of  the  doc- 
>f  Transmigration  among  the  Jews,  and 
hn  ix.  2  it  seems  indicated  in  the 
les'  question. '  [See  Dean  Plumptre's  note 
at  passage  in  the  Bible  for  English 
•*.]  The  doctrine  has  still  advocates; 
'harles  Kin^sley  hints  it  in  his  well- 
l  book  The  Water  Babies. 

Eknsubstantiation  [Latin  trans, 
,"  and  substantia,  •*  a  substance"]. — The 
i  doctrine  that  in  tho  Holy  Eucharist 
cad  and  wine,  by  the  act  of  consecra- 
Kjeomo  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 
•ord  itself  is  scholastic,  and  came  into 
the  eleventh  century  during  tho  Beren- 
controvorsy  [Berenoarians],  and  was 
led  by  the  leading  Schoolmen,  and 
■itatively  adopted  at  the  Lateran  Council 
Innocent  III.  in  1215.  The  decree 
"  Tho  truo  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
rily  contained  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
jnder  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine, 
read  being   transubstantiated  into   the 


Body  and  the  wine  into  the  Blood  by  Divine 
power."  At  the  thirteenth  session  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  the  doctrine  was  categorically 
reaffirmed.  [Trent.]  But  when  we  go  back 
into  an  early  period  of  mediaeval  times  there 
is  clear  evidence  that  the  doctrine  was  un- 
known. Thus  a  Canon,  probably  of  the  age  of 
Theodore  [668-689],  speaks  of  the  body  of 
Christ  as  being  present,  not  substantially  but 
spiritually  ;  the  Council  of  Celcyth,  a.d.  816, 
speaks  of  the  elements  as  inferior  in  sanctity 
to  relics,  and  in  the  Homilies  of  jElfric, 
written  about  987,  is  the  following  passage : 
"  Housel  is  Christ's  body,  not  corporally  but 
spiritually;  not  the  body  in  which  He  suffered, 
but  that  body  of  which  He  spoke  when  He 
blessed  bread  and  wine  for  housel." 

The  Roman  Catholics  do  not  deny  that  the 
term  "  Transubstantiation "  is  of  mediaeval 
origin,  but  they  contend  that  the  doctrine 
expressed  thereby  is  implied  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  was  held  in  the  primitive  Church. 
The  cardinal  passages  on  which  they  rely 
are  the  words  of  institution  [Matt.  xxvi. 
26-28;  Mark  xiv.  22-24  ;  Luke  xxii.  19-20; 
1  Cor.  xi.  24-25],  and  the  discourse  in  the 
synagogue  of  Capernaum  [John  vi.  26-71]. 
We  may  quote  Milner's  End  of  Controversy  for 
an  authoritative  statement  of  their  view : — 

"  Christ  explained  and  promised  this  Divine 
mystery  near  one  of  the  Paschs  [John  vi.  4], 
previous  to  His  institution  of  it.  He  then 
multiplied  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  so  as  to 
afford  a  superabundant  meal  to  five  thousand 
men,  besides  women  and  children  [Matt.  xiv. 
21],  which  was  an  evident  sign  of  the  future 
multiplication  of  His  own  person  on  the 
several  altars  of  the  world ;  after  which  He 
took  occasion  to  speak  of  this  mystery,  by 
saying :  '  I  am  the  living  bread,  which  came 
down  from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever :  and  the  bread 
that  I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  for  the  life  of  the 
world '  [John  vi.  51J.  The  Sacred  Text  goes 
on  to  inform  us  of  the  perplexity  of  the  Jews 
from  their  understanding  Christ's  words  in 
their  plain  and  natural  sense,  which  He,  so 
far  from  removing  by  a  different  explanation, 
confirms  by  expressing  that  sense  in  other 
terms  still  more  emphatical.  '  The  Jews, 
therefore,  strove  amongst  themselves,  saying, 
How  can  this  man  give  us  His  flesh  to  eat  P 
Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily, 
I  said  unto  you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you.  For  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and 
My  blood  is  drink  indeed.'  [Ver.  52,  53,  55.] 
Nor  was  it  the  multitude  alone  who  took 
offence  at  this  mystery  of  a  real  and  corporal 
reception  of  Christ's  person,  so  energetically 
and  repeatedly  expressed  by  Him,  but  also 
several  of  His  own  beloved  disciples,  whom 
certainly  He  would  not  have  permitted  to 
desert  Him  to  their  own  destruction,  if  He 
could  have  removed  their  difficulty,  by  barely 
telling  them  that  they  were  only  to  receive 
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consent  of  the  Fathers.  Thus,  then,  this  prince 
of  the  Fathers  expounds  the  passage,  and  my 
readers  will  find  it,  I  trust,  instructive  and  in- 
teresting, notwithstanding  that  it  is  directly 
in  the  face  of  the  carnal  literal  sense  for 
which  Dr.  Milner  contends. 

"  After  quoting  the  words  of  the  Saviour, 
Except  ye  eat  my  flesh  and  drink  my  blood  ye 
have  no  life  in  you,  Augustine  proceeds  to 
•ay:  'His  disciples  were  offended — not  all, 
indeed,  hut  the  greater  part — saying  in  them- 
selves, This  is  a  hard  saying.  Who  can  hear 
it  t  But  when  the  Lord  knew  this  in  Him- 
self, and  heard  the  murmurs  of  their  thoughts, 
lie  answered  to  the  thinkers,  who  had  not 
yet  spoken,  that  they  might  know  that  they 
were  heard,  and  might  cease  to  think  so. 
"What,  then,  does  He  answer  ?  Does  this  offend 
you  f  What  and  if  you  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
ascending  up  where  He  was  before  ?  What  doth 
He  mean  by  the  question,  Both  this  offend  you  ? 
Do  you  think  that  I  am  about  to  divide  this 
body  which  you  behold  into  parts,  and  cut  my 
members  into  pieces,  and  give  them  to  you  ? 
What,  therefore,  and  if  you  shall  see  the  Son  of 
Man  ascending  up  where  He  was  before  ?  Cer- 
tainly, He  who  could  ascend  entire  could  not 
be  consumed.  Therefore,  He  gave  us  the 
salutary  refection  of  His  body  and  blood,  and 
resolved  at  once  the  great  question  of  His 
integrity.  Let  those  eat  who  eat,  let  those 
drink  who  drink,  let  them  hunger  and 
thirst ;  let  them  eat  life,  let  them  drink  life. 
To  eat,  that  is  to  be  renewed ;  but  you  are  so 
renewed  that  the  source  of  your  renewal  may 
not  be  diminished.  To  drink  this,  what  is  it 
but  to  live  ?  Eat  life,  drink  life,  you  shall 
possess  life,  and  that  life  is  entire.  Then  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  will  be  life  to  every 
one  of  you,  if  that  which  is  visibly  taken 
ts  thb  Sackament  shall  be  spiritually  eaten 

AND  SPIRITUALLY  DRUNK  IN  THE  TRUTH  ITSELF. 

(*  Si  quod  in  sacramento  visibiliter  sumitur  in 
ipsa  veritate  spiritualiter  manducetur  spiritual- 
iter  bibatur.')  For  we  have  heard  the  Lord 
Himself  saying,  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quick - 
eneth  ;  the  flesh  propiteth  nothing.  The 
wokd8  which  i  have  spoken  unto  you  are 
spirit  and  life.'  Here  we  see  that  Augustine 
applies  the  language  of  the  Saviour  to  the 
Sacrament,  so  as  perfectly  to  destroy  the  idea 
of  Transubstantiation.  The  flesh  profiteth  no- 
thing. It  is  the  Spirit  which  quickeneth.  And, 
therefore,  that  eating  and  drinking  which  is 
effectual  is  not  corporal,  but  spiritual.  But  the 
following  passage  will  show  his  meaning  yet 
more  clearly  : — *  If  a  preceptive  speech,'  saith 
this  eminent  Father,  '  either  forbids  a  crime 
or  a  sin,  or  orders  something  useful  or  bene- 
ficent, it  is  not  figurative.  But  if  it  appears 
to  order  a  crime  or  a  sin,  it  is  figurative. 
Unless  you  shall  eat,  saith  our  Lord,  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have 
no  life  in  you.  Here  he  seems  to  order  a  crime 
or  an  outrage,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  figure, 
directing  the  communion  of   our   Lord's 


passion,  and  that  we  should  sweetly  and 
usefully  lay  up  in  our  memory  that  for 
us  His  flesh  was  crucified  and  woundbd.' 

44  Thus  we  see  that  the  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John1 8  Gospel,  instead  of  bearing  the  carnal 
and  literal  meaning  which  the  modern  Roman- 
ist puts  upon  it,  was  interpreted  figuratively 
by  the  greatest  light  of  the  primitive  Church 
in  the  fourth  century.  And  the  same  result 
will  be  shown  in  reference  to  the  next  Scrip- 
tural proof  which  your  author  cites  from  the 
Gospels."  [The  passage  from  Milner  is  given 
above.] 

44  Now  let  us  see  how  the  Fathers  interpret 
this ;  whether  literally,  with  the  modern 
Komanist,  or  figuratively  and  spiritually,  with 
the  Church  of  England.  Thus  saith  the 
same  great  Augustine :  '  If  the  Sacraments 
had  not  a  certain  similitude  of  those  things  of 
which  they  are  the  Sacraments,  they  could 
not  be  Sacraments  at  all.  But  from  this 
similitude,  for  the  most  part,  they  take  the 
names  of  the  things  themselves.  Therefore, 
according  to  a  certain  mode,  the  Sacrament  of 
Christ's  Body  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  the 
Sacrament  of  Christ's  Blood  is  the  Blood  of 
Christ,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Sacrament  of 
Faith1  (meaning  Baptism)  'is  Faith.  Hence, 
the  Apostle  saith,  speaking  of  Baptism,  We  are 
buried  by  Baptism  into  death.  He  does  not 
say,  We  have  set  forth  the  Sign  of  Burial,  but 
he  saith  We  are  buried.  Ho  calls  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  thing  by  the  word  belonging 
to  the  thing  itself.* 

44  Augustine,  elsewhere,  applies  this  directly 
as  follow 8 :  *  Our  Lord/  saith  he,  4  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  This  is  my  body,  when  He  gave 
them  the  sign  of  His  body.'  The  same  inter- 
pretation precisely  was  given  to  the  language 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  by  all  the  other  primi- 
tive witnesses.  Thus,  Tertullian  saith :  4  The 
Lord,  in  the  Gospel,  showed  bread,  calling  it 
His  Body,  in  order  that  you  might  thence 
understand  Him  to  have  given  to  the  bread 
the  figure  of  His  Body.'  And  again :  4Our 
Lord,*  saith  he,  4  taking  the  bread,  and  distri- 
buting it  to  His  disciples,  made  it  His  body  by 
saying,  This  is  My  Body,  that  is,  the  figure  of 
my  body'  *And  that  you  may  recognise  an 
ancient  figure  of  blood  in  wine,'  continues 
Tertullian,  *  Isaiah  will  teach  you,  saying, 
Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom  with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah  ?  I  have  trodden  the 
winepress  alone — and  their  blood  is  sprinkled 
upon  my  garments.  And  still  more  clearly 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where  Jacob,  in 
the  blessing  of  Judah,  delineates  Christ:  He 
washed  His  robe  in  wine,  and  His  garment  in 
the  blood  of  the  grape,  indicating  His  flesh 
in  the  clothing,  and  His  blood  in  the  wine. 
Thus,  now  He  consecrates  His  blood  in  wine, 
as  then  He  figured  wine  for  His  blood.' 

"Cyprian,  the  Bishop  and  MartyTof  Carth- 
age, gives  us  another  plain  proof  of  the  same 
doctrine.  It  appears  that  some  foolish  in- 
novators,   in  his  days,  had  undertaken  to 
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No  extraneous  learning,  then,  is  demanded 
to  perceive  that  the  important  truths  primarily 
intended  to  he  inculcated  were  these — that  to 
hear  and  believe  were  the  great  requisites  on 
the  part  of  men;  and  that  spiritual  sustenance, 
even  unto  life  eternal,  would  he  the  corre- 
sponding gift  on  the  part  of  God.  And  thus, 
as  far  at  least  as  the  fifty-first  verse,  this 
discourse  may  be  considered  to  be  an  ampli- 
fication, by  means  of  a  constant  allusion  to 
4  the  bread  of  life,'  of  what  had  been  taught 
on  another  occasion:  'Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  he  that  heareth  my  word,  and  be- 
lieveth  on  Him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting 
life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation ; 
but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life.'  [John  v. 
24.]  All  this  is  so  clear,  that,  till  we  come  to 
the  fifty-first  verse,  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  as  Dr.  Wiseman  truly  remarks, 

*  are  equally  agreed '  that  our  Lord's  discourse 

*  refers  entirely  to  believing  in  Him.*  The 
truth  is,  that  neither  the  hearers  of  that  age 
nor  the  readers  of  the  present  can  be  deemed 
much  more  indebted,  for  their  intelligence  of 
the  subject,  to  the  above-mentioned  exposi- 
tions of  the  terms  food  and  bread,  than  to  the 
Opinion  in  the  Midrasch  Coheleth,  previously 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  that,  'as 
[Moses]  the  first  Goel  [deliverer]  brought 
down  manna '  —  'so  likewise  will  [the 
Messiah]  the  second  Goel  cause  manna  to 
descend.'  In  the  art  of  interpreting,  as  well 
as  in  other  arts,  the  time  is  at  hand  when  it 
-will  be  necessary  to  simplify  our  methods  of 
proceeding  very  considerably.'* 

Dr.  Turton  adduces  the  judgment  of  an 
eminent  Roman  Catholic  commentator,  the 
annotator  of  the  Rhenish  New  Testament, 
that  the  Jewish  misconception  was  not  what 
Milner  and  Wiseman  make  it,  but  far  more 
gross  and  carnal. 

"  This  carnality  of  theirs  [the  Jews]  stood 
in  two  points  especially :  First,  that  they 
imagined  that  Ho  would  kill  Himself,  and 
cut  and  mangle  His  flesh  into  parts,  and  so 
give  it  them  raw  or  roast  to  be  eaten  among 
them, '  which  could  not  be  meant,'  saith  St. 
Augustine,  'for  that  had  contained  an  heinous 
and  barbarous  fact;  and  therefore  thoy  might, 
and  should,  have  been  assured  that  He  would 
command  no  such  thing ;  but  some  other 
sweet  sense  to  be  of  His  hard,  mystical,  or 
figurative  words;  and  to  be  fulfilled  in  a 
Sacrament,  mystery,  and  a  marvellous  Divine 
sort,  otherwise  than  they  could  comprehend. 
Secondly,  they  did  err  touching  His  flesh,  in 
that  they  took  it  to  be  the  flesh  of  a  mere 
man,  and  of  a  dead  man  also,  when  it  should 
come  to  bo  eaten.'  [From  the  note  on  John 
vi.  63.] " 

The  second  dictum  of  the  article,  that 
Transubstantiation  is  "  contrary  to  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture,"  would  require  a  close  ex- 
amination of  many  passages  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  especially  the  Corinthians.  We  can 
only  refer  to  Bishop  Wordsworth's  learned 


commentary,  which  deals  most  fully  with  this 
subject,  ana  may  be  taken  as  the  latest  expres- 
sion of  the  Anglican  view — the  view  held  by 
a  catena  of  the  greatest  divines  from  the 
Reformation  downwards.  On  the  two  re- 
maining points  we  will  quote  the  weighty  and 
pregnant  comment  of  Bishop  Beveridge : — 

44  The  third  thing  is,  that  it  *  overthroweth 
the  nature  of  a  Sacrament,'  which  I  need  not 
spend  many  words  to  prove ;  for  in  a  Sacra- 
ment it  is  required,  first,  that  there  be  some 
outward  sign  representing  spiritual  grace; 
whereas  if  the  bread  be  really  changed  into 
the  body  of  Christ  there  is  no  outward  sign  at 
all  in  the  Sacrament,  there  being  nothing 
else  but  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which 
are  not  signs,  but  the  thing  signified.  Nay, 
as  Augustine  observes,  *  The  signs  themselves 
are  the  Sacraments,'  and,  therefore,  where 
there  is  no  sign  there  can  be  no  Sacrament. 
And  so,  by  depriving  this  sacred  ordinance  of 
its  outward  signs,  they  degrade  it  from  being 
a  Sacrament,  making  it  to  have  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  a  Sacrament  in  it.  And,  therefore, 
if  they  will  still  hold,  that  by  the  words  of 
consecration  the  bread  and  wine  are  sub- 
stantially changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  let  them  cease  to  call  that  holy  action 
any  longer  a  Sacrament,  but  name  it 4  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ; '  for,  according  to  their 
opinion,  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  So  it  is  plain  that  by 
this  doctrine  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament  in 
general  must  be  destroyed,  or  this  Sacrament 
in  particular  must  be  expunged  out  of  their 
catalogue  of  Sacraments. 

"  The  fourth  and  last  thing  here  objected 
against  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  is, 
that  *  it  hath  given  occasion  to  many  super- 
stitions,' which  any  one  that  ever  observed 
their  customs  and  practices  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge. For  this  fond  opinion  possessing 
their  brains,  that  the  bread  is  the  real  body  of 
Christ  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  pierced  for 
their  sins,  oh  !  how  zealous  are  they  in 
wrapping  it  up  neatly  in  their  handkerchiefs, 
laying  it  up  in  their  treasures,  carrying  it 
about  in  their  processions ;  yea,  and,  at  the 
length,  in  worshipping  and  adoring  it  too  ! " 

On  the  Protestant  teaching  concerning  the 
mystery  of  the  Sacrament,  see  Lord's  Supper. 

Trapp,  John  [b.  1601,  d.  1669],  Rector 
of  Weston-on-Avon,  and  author  of  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Bible,  which  has  been  recently 
reprinted  and  finds  favour  with  the  Evangel- 
ical clergy. 

Trappe.  La. — An  abbey  of  the  Cistercian 
Order  founded  in  1140  by  Rotrou,  Count  of 
Perche.  As  in  many  other  such  abbeys,  the 
discipline  became  greatly  relaxed,  but  it  was 
reformed  by  the  Abbot  Armand  Jean  le  Bout- 
hillier  do  Ranee.  He  was  born  in  1626  and 
ordained  a  priest  in  1651,  and  in  1662  he  de- 
termined on  tho  reformation  of  his  abbey, 
which  he  had  already  held  in  commendam  for 
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Stoke  by  the  late  Lord  Ashburton,  to  whom 
he  had  become  known  at  Alverstoke.  In 
1845  and  1846  Dr.  Trench  was  Hulsean  Lec- 
turer at  Cambridge,  and  for  a  short  time  one 
of  the  Select  Preachers.  In  1841  he  published 
his  Notes  on  the  Parable*  of  Our  Lord.  When 
Dr.  Wilberforce  became  Bishop  of  Oxford,  he 
appointed  Dr.  Trench  his  Examining  Chap- 
lain ;  and  a  short  time  later  he  became  Theo- 
logical Professor  and  Examiner  at  King's 
College,  London.  This  appointment  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  he  was  preferred  to  the 
Deanery  of  Westminster,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Buckland,  in  1856. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Whately,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Dublin,  in  November,  1863,  Dean 
Trench  was  appointed  to  the  archiepiscopal 
See.  He  was  consecrated  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1864.  The  Archbishop  speedily  won 
golden  opinions  from  all  classes  of  society. 
He  had  not  long  held  his  high  appointment, 
however,  before  he  was  called  upon  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  agitation  caused 
by  the  proposal  to  disestablish  the  Irish 
Church.  After  Mr.  Gladstone  had  given 
notice  of  his  resolutions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  session  of  1868,  the  Arch- 
bishop defined  the  policy  of  himself  and  his 
friends  as  follows : — "First,  to  fight  for  every- 
thing which  we  possess,  as  believing  it  right- 
fully ours;  recognising,  of  course,  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  redistribute  within  the 
Church  its  revenues,  according  to  the  changed 
necessities  of  the  present  time.  If  this  battle 
is  lost,  then,  totally  rejecting  the  process  of 
gradual  starvation  to  which  Disraeli  would 
submit  us,  to  go  in  for  instant  death  at  the 
hands  of  Gladstone."  After  the  elections, 
which  gave  a  great  majority  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's policy,  the  Archbishop  admitted  that 
Establishment  was  hopelessly  and  irrevocably 
gone  ;  but  he  pleaded  for  delay,  hoping  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  might  be  beaten  on  some  of 
the  important  details  of  his  scheme.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  measure  became  law,  and  in  the 
controversies  that  ensued  in  connection  with 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Irish  Church,  the 
Archbishop  took  that  leading  part  which 
naturally  devolved  upon  him  as  the  result  of 
his  authority  and  position. 

In  consequence  of  ill-health,  Dr.  Trench 
resigned  the  Archbishopric  in  November, 
1884.  In  notifying  his  resignation  to  the 
Synods  of  Dublin,  Glendalough,  and  Kildare, 
which  constituted  the  authority  for  the  elec- 
tion of  his  successor,  he  stated  that  it  was  not 
his  purpose  to  make  any  application  to  the 
representative  body  for  the  continuance  of 
the  income  which  he  had  received  from  them. 
During  the  reading  of  the  Archbishop's  letter 
of  farewell,  the  members  of  the  Synod  re- 
mained standing,  and  there  were  cordial 
demonstrations  of  respect  at  its  close.  The 
news  of  the  Archbishop's  resignation  was 
received  with  general  regret  throughout 
Ireland,  and  the  cause  of  it  elicited  a  wide- 


spread feeling  of  sympathy  in  England.     He 
died  March  28th,  1886. 

Archbishop  Trench's  works  occupy  no  in- 
considerable place  in  English  literature.  His 
best- known  theological  works  are  his  Notes  on 
the  Parables  of  our  Lord,  and  Notes  on  the 
Miracles  of  our  Lord ;  Lectures  on  Mediaeval 
Church  History  ;  Lessons  in  Proverbs  ;  The  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  illustrated  from  St.  August- 
ine; St.  Augustine  as  an  Interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  The 
Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  Minor. 
Further,  Archbishop  Trench  was  an  ardent 
student  of  philology,  and  the  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known  in  literature  is  that  entitled, 
On  the  Study  of  Words,  consisting  of  five 
lectures  addressed  to  the  pupils  of  the  Dio- 
cesan Training  Schools,  Winchester,  and 
published  in  1851.  In  1855  appeared  his 
English  Past  and  Present,  and  two  years  later 
On  some  Deficiencies  in  our  English  Dictionaries. 
In  1858  Dr.  Trench  took  up  the  question  of 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  new  Testament;  and,  col- 
laterally with  this  subject,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  some  years  afterwards  he  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  proposed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Dean 
Trench  was  also  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Committee,  intrusted, 
in  conjunction  with  an  Etymological  Com- 
mittee, by  the  Philological  Society  with  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  new  English 
Dictionary. 

Trent,  Council  op. — Trent,  the  ancient 
Tridentum,  is  a  town  on  the  confines  of  the 
Tyrol,  between  Italy  and  Germany,  and  is 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  last  General 
Council  previous  to  that  of  the  Vatican 
in  1869  (according  to  the  Roman  Church) 
was  held.  The  reformation  of  the  Church, 
which  had  been  the  object  of  the  Councils  of 
Constance  and  Basle,  the  policy  of  the  Popes 
would  not  suffer  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
There  was  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
to  have  another  General  Council,  but  it  had 
been  long  delayed,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  party  who  were  most  interested  in  retain- 
ing the  abuses  which  were  profitable  to  them, 
and  especially  hindered  by  the  cardinals,  and 
even  by  the  Popes  themselves.  But  to  such  a 
council  only  could  Catholic  Christendom  look 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  most  earnest 
wishes,  and  in  the  course  of  the  German  Re- 
formation even  the  Protestant  princes  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  such  an  assemblage  of 
the  clergy.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  urged  it 
zealously;  he  found  it  a  very  effectual  mode  of 
alarming  the  Pope  and  curbing  the  Protestant 
princes,  and  thus  controlling  both  parties,  to 
persevere  in  demanding  that  a  council  should 
be  convoked  on  Gorman  soil ;  so  he  solemnly 
announced  a  Council  to  the  States  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  in  1530.    In  order  to  prevent 
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Emperor  into  security,  as  was  soon  evinced  by 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  the  Elector  Maurice,  who  forced  the 
Emperor  to  fly,  and  the  members  of  the 
Council  to  disperse.  They  resolved  accord- 
ingly, on  April  8th,  to  adjourn  for  two  years 
without  even  having  commenced  negotiations 
with  the  Protestants.  Amidst  these  circum- 
stances, the  Treaty  of  Passau  and  the 
religious  peace  of  Augsburg  were  concluded, 
and  two  Catholic  princes,  King  Ferdinand 
and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  ventured,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  Council,  to  grant  to  their  Pro- 
testant subjects  the  privilege  of  the  cup.  In 
France  the  power  of  the  Protestants  was  so 
great  that  they  talked  of  summoning  a  national 
synod  to  settle  their  religious  disputes,  and 
so  Pius  IV.,  who  had  succeeded  Paul,  saw 
himself  compelled,  in  1560  and  1561,  to  re- 
assemble the  General  Council.  It  was  re- 
opened Jan.  8th,  1562,  by  six  Legates,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Cardinal  Hercules 
Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  with  112  bishops  (mostly 
Italian),  four  abbots,  and  four  generals  of 
religious  Orders.  In  the  18th  session,  Feb. 
26th,  a  decree  was  published  for  preparing 
an  index  of  prohibited  books,  but  in  the 
19th  and  20th  it  was  again  resolved  to 
delay  the  publication  of  new  decrees,  this 
being  the  Roman  policy  to  avoid  opposition ; 
for  France,  as  well  as  the  Emperor  and 
Bavaria,  reiterated  their  desire  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  Church,  the  administration 
in  both  kinds  to  the  laity,  the  marriage  of 
priests,  and  a  revision  of  the  laws  concerning 
forbidden  meats  ;  and,  besides,  all  the  bishops, 
except  those  from  Italy,  agreed  in  the 
opinion,  so  odious  to  the  Pope,  that  the 
episcopal  power  and  rights  were  of  Divine, 
and  not  Papal  origin.  In  consequence  of  the 
number  of  Italian  bishops  they  could  always 
get  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Court, 
so  in  the  21st  and  22nd  sessions,  July  16th 
and  Sept.  17th,  1562,  they  passed  decrees  re- 
specting the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  allowing  pre- 
paratory explanations  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages; but  the  laity  were  referred  to  the 
Pope  respecting  their  demand  for  the  cup  in 
the  Lord  s  Supper.  In  these  sessions  there 
were  present  230  prelates,  besides  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Catholic  Courts,  and  the 
number  was  increased  on  Nov.  13th  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  with 
fourteen  bishops,  three  abbots,  and  eighteen 
theologians  from  France,  who  not  only  gave 
new  strength  to  the  opposition,  but  also  pro- 
posed thirty-four  articles  of  reformation, 
which  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  offensive 
to  the  Papal  party.  This  party,  therefore, 
resorted  again  to  delays,  and  postponed  the 
next  session  from  one  month  to  another. 
Gonzaga,  who  was  generally  esteemed  for  his 
uprightness,  but  who  was  fettered  in  every 
step  by  the  directions  which  he  received  from 
Home,  died  on  March  2nd,  1563,  and  in  his 


place  the  new  Legates,  Moroni  and  Stavageri, 
presided,  and  so  hindered  work  by  empty 
formalities  that  both  the  Imperial  and  French 
Courts  despaired  either  of  getting  any  Church 
reformation  or  of  making  peace  with  the 
Protestants,  who  entirely  rejected  the  Council. 
Moreover,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  won 
over  to  the  Papal  party  by  bribery,  and  at 
length,  either  wearied  by  long  delay  or 
influenced  by  intrigue,  the  German,  Spanish, 
and  French  bishops  consented  to  a  decree 
concerning  the  consecration  of  priests  and 
the  hierarchy  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  Pope,  which  received  public 
confirmation  in  eight  canons  in  the  23rd 
session,  July  15th,  1563.  With  equal  pli- 
ability they  suffered  in  the  24th  session, 
Nov.  11th,  a  decree  to  be  passed  respecting 
the  sacrament  of  matrimony,  in  twelve 
canons,  in  which  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
was  enjoined;  and,  in  the  25th  and  last 
sessions,  Dec.  3rd  and  4th,  the  hastily 
composed  decrees  respecting  purgatory,  the 
worship  of  saints,  relics  and  images,  the 
monastic  vows,  indulgences,  fasts,  prohibition 
of  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  an  index  of 
prohibited  books— the  last  of  which,  together 
with  the  composition  of  a  catechism  and 
breviary,  was  left  to  the  Pope.  In  the  decrees 
of  reformation  published  in  these  last  five 
sessions,  which  contained  mostly  insignificant 
or  self-evident  ordinances,  or,  at  least,  the 
same  repeated,  only  with  different  words, 
provision  was  made  for  the  removal  of  the 
prevailing  abuses,  for  the  conferring  and 
administration  of  spiritual  offices,  sinecures, 
etc.  The  most  useful  provision  was  that  for 
founding  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy  and  the  examination  of  those  to  be 
ordained.  At  the  close  of  the  last  session 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  other 
prelates  made  the  walls  resound  with  their 
cry,  "  Cursed  be  all  heretics ! "  and  thus 
ended  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  decrees  of 
which,  signed  by  255  prelates,  perpetuated 
the  separation  of  the  Protestant  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  acquired  with  the  Litter 
the  authority  of  a  symbolical  book.  The 
Pope  confirmed  the  decrees  in  their  whole 
extent,  Jan.  26th,  1564.  The  chief  object  of 
the  Council,  the  gaining  back  the  Protestants 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  had  not  been  attained, 
and  the  points  of  dissension  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Greek  Churches  were  marked 
out  so  distinctly  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  any 
future  reconciliation.  By  its  decrees,  the 
Catholic  doctrines  were  more  exactly  deter- 
mined, and  many  abuses  remedied,  though 
some  of  the  most  pernicious  were  left.  The 
decrees  were  received  without  limitation  in 
Italy,  Portugal,  and  Holland ;  in  Spain  they 
were  restricted  by  the  statutes  of  the  Kingdom 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Hungary  they  met 
with  an  opposition  which  gradually  resulted 
in  a  silent  approbation  of  the  doctrinal 
decrees  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  but  has 
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adduced  and  commented  on  in  proof  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ : — Is.  viii.  13,  14,  compared 
with  1  Pet.  ii.  7,  8 ;  Is.  vi.  5,  compared  with 
John  xii.  41  ;  Is.  xliv.  6,  compared  with  Rev. 
xxii.  13;  Is.  xliii.  11,  compared  with  2  Pet 
iiL  18;  Rev.  xxii.  6,  compared  with  verse  16; 
Luke  i.  76,  compared  with  Matt.  xi.  10  ;  Luke 
L  16,  17,  compared  with  Matt.  iii.  11  ;  Matt. 
xi.  10,  compared  with  Mai.  iii.  1  ;  Pa.  lxxviii. 
66,  compared  with  1  Cor.  x.  9 ;  John  iii.  29, 
compared  with  Is.  liv.  5 ;  John  xx.  28  ;  Rom. 
ix.  5 ;  2  Pet.  i.  1 ;  2  Cor.  v.  IP;  John  xiv.  1 1 ; 
2  Cor.  v.  20 ;  1  John  v.  20  ;  Col.  ii.  8, 9 ;  John 
i.  I ;  Is.  ix.  6;  Jer.  xxiii.  6;  Is.  ii.  17,  18; 
Kev.  i.  8. 

He  then  gives  one  hy  one  the  texts  adduced 
by  the  impugners  of  the  doctrine,  and  in  each 
case  places  what  he  holds  to  ho  the  true  in- 
terpretation upon  them.  They  are  the  follow- 
ing:— Matt.  xix.  17  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24;  Acts  x. 
42;  Acts  x.  40,  41;  John  iii.  16;  Eph.  iv. 
32 ;  John  vi.  38 ;  Acts  iv.  29,  30 ;  Matt.  xx. 
23 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  9 ;  John  xiv. 
28  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  3  ;  Mark  xiii.  32 ;  John  i.  18 ;  1 
Cor.  xv.  27,  28  ;  Jude  4,  24,  25. 

To  the  same  author  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  list  of  texts  in  proof  of  the  Divinity 
of  the  HolyGhost: — John  iii.  6,  compared  with 
1  John  v.  4 ;  Acts  xiii.  2,  compared  with  Heh. 
v.  4 ;  Matt.  ix.  38,  compared  with  Acts  xiii. 
4  ;  Luke  ii.  26,  28;  John  xiv.  17,  compared 
with  1  Cor.  xiv.  25 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  compared 
with  2  Pet  i.  21 ;  John  vi.  45,  compared  with 
1  Cor.  ii.  13;  Acts  v.  3,  4;  1  John  iii.  21, 
compared  with  24  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  compared 
with  vi.  19;  Matthew  iv.  1,  compared  with 
X«uke  xi.  24 ;  2  Cor.  i.  3 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  Acts 
v.  9 ;  Gen.  vi.  3 ;  Matt.  xii.  28  ;  Ezek.  viii. 
1-3 ;  Acts  iv.  24,  25.  And  he  mentions,  as 
claimed  hy  opponents  on  their  side,  Matt.  iii. 
16  :  Heh.  ii.  4  ;  and  Rom.  viii.  26. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  texts  we  have 
named  were  accepted  as  inspired  Scripture  by 
the  whole  of  the  early  Church,  and  the  result 
was  the  Church  had  before  it  the  plainest  asser- 
tions [1]  that  there  is  One  God;  and  also  [2] 
that  Christ  was  called  God,  as  was  also  the 
Holy  Spirit.  How,  then,  were  these  truths 
to  be  combined  ?  Some  of  the  early  heretics, 
no  doubt,  became  Tritheists,  and  declared  that 
the  New  Testament  revealed  three  Gods. 
But  against  this  stood  the  plain  words  of 
Scripture,  and  the  uniform  teaching  of  the 
Apostolic  Church.  Another  doctrine  was  that 
of  the  Sabellians,  who  taught  that  the  three 
names,  Father,  Son,  Holy  Spirit,  were  but 
three  tnanifestations  of  tho  same  Person  under 
different  aspects,  a  doctrine  which  involved 
the  opinion  that  the  Father  died  upon  the 
Cross.  [Patripassians.]  The  third  and 
orthodox  doctrine  was  that  of  the  Trinity  in 
Unity.  The  word  "  Trinity  "  is  not  found  in 
Scripture,  but  the  doctrine  is  held  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  Christ's  commission 
fMatt.xxviii.  19],  and  in  the  Apostolic  benedic- 
tion [2  Cor.  xiii.  14 J.   The  word  itself  was  first 


used  by  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the 
second  century.  The  early  Fathers  taught 
the  doctrine  by  implication  when  they  main- 
tained the  distinctness  of  the  Son  against  the 
Sabellians,  and  the  consubstantiality  with  the 
Father  against  the  Arians;  but  it  was  the 
Councils  of  Nicaea  and  Constantinople,  which, 
by  affirming1  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  the  Unity  of  God, 
declared  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  tho  Church.  The 
Athanasian  Creed  stated  it  in  the  most  clear, 
emphatic,  and  categorical  terms.  From  that 
time  the  doctrine  was  never  called  in  question 
except  by  a  few  obscure  sects,  until  the  revolt 
against  passive  obedience,  and  the  assertion  of 
the  freedom  of  the  human  conscience  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  That  momentous  epoch 
saw  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  again  im- 
pugned, and  Unitarianism  thus  became  one 
phase  of  Protestantism.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  the  doctrine  must  now  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  great  Reformers,  equally  with  the 
Catholics,  received  and  asserted  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  on  the  ground  that  it  is  clearly 
taught  by  Scripture  when  interpreted  in  its 
simple  and  natural  sense.  So  evident  is  its 
implication  in  Scriptural  statements,  indeed, 
that  Unitarians  and  Theists  almost  uni- 
versally regard  Scripture  itself  in  a  very 
different  light  from  orthodox  Christians,  and 
attach  to  it  a  very  much  lower  idea  of  Divine 
revelation,  destitute  of  any  really  authorita- 
tive character.  This  ground  of  acceptance, 
then,  nw»y  fitly  be  termed  that  of  Authority, 
and  is  well  set  forth  by  the  Protestant  writer 
already  cited,  in  terms  which  would  also  be 
accepted  by  all  the  historical  Churches.  We 
may  take  a  few  passages  from  the  "con- 
clusion" of  his  work,  premising  that  the 
preceding  body  thereof  consists  of  chapters 
upon  [1]  Scripture  passages  proving  the 
Divinity  of  Christ ;  [2]  the  like  proving  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  [3]  texts  proving 
the  Plurality  and  Trinity  of  Persons ;  [4  J 
Passages  proving  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  The 
"conclusion"  first  reviews  the  first  two 
chapters  (the  texts  most  important  to  which 
have  been  above  cited),  and  then  proceeds : — 

**  It  has  appeared  from  the  third  chapter,  that 
God  is  signified  to  us  throughout  the  Old 
Testament  by  a  name  that  is  plural,  and  proved 
to  be  such  from  many  particular  instances ; 
yet  generally  so  restrained  and  qualified  as  to 
destroy  the  suspicion  of  a  plurality  of  gods. 
That  to  this  common  name  of  God,  many 
other  plural  names  and  expressions  are  added , 
and  that  an  interchanging  of  the  plural  and 
singular  is  frequently  observed,  which  neither 
grammar  nor  reason  can  account  for  upon 
any  principle,  but  that  of  a  real  Divine 
plurality.  That  the  Persons  of  God  are  three 
in  number,  precisely  distinguished  on  some 
occasions  by  the  personal  names  of  the  Father, 
the   Word  or  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
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gham,  again,  two  centuries  ago,  protests 
list  such  divines  as  played  into  the  hands 
lese  objectors,  by  "  affecting  to  represent 
mystery  of  the  Christian  Trinity  as  a 
g  directly  contradictious  to  all  human 
on  and  understanding,  and  that  perhaps 

of  design  to  make  men  surrender  up 
nselves  and  conscience,  in  a  blind  and  im- 
it  faith,  wholly  to  their  guidance."  The 
istian  does  not  believe  that  God  is  a 
lity  in  the  same  tense  in  which  He  is  One ; 
►ne  only  God  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
co-exists  as  Three  Persons.  Further  reply 
lis  objection  will  appear  in  what  follows 
seining  the  second. 

ny  statement  of  the  various  intellectual 
ogies  and  explanations  which  have  been 
red  to  assist  an  intelligent  apprehension 
le  Divine  Trinity  in  Unity  must  neces- 
ly  be  brief.  Cudworth  [q.v.],  as  we 
3  seen,  was  a  Platonist,  and  has  been  mis- 
resented  on  that  account ;  but  he  makes 
ear  himself,  that  his  object  was  to  show 
e  wonderful  providence  of  Almighty  God, 

this  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  Divine 
ostases  should  find  such  admittance  and 
rtainment  in  the  pagan  world,  and  be 
ived  by  the  wisest  of  their  philosophers 
re  the  times  of  Christianity."  He  ac- 
ingly  draws  striking  analogies  between 
Platonic  Trinity,  and  especially  that  form 
.  in  which  the  hypostases  are  described  as 
lite  Goodness,  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  In- 
e  Love  and  Power  (these  not  as  accidents 
uestions,  but  as  all  substantial),  and  the 
istian  doctrine.  He  implies — an  idea  in 
tnce  of  his  own  time,  but  far  more 
liar  in  this — that  such  an  approximation 
le  most  enlightened  reason  of  antiquity 
not  without  a  real  Divine  illumination  ; 

though  this  breadth  of  view  brought 
1  him  the  charge  (from  Nelson  and  others) 

his  own  views  concerning  the  Trinity 
mbled  those  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  this  is 
ciently  refuted,  not  only  by  his  express 
mation  that  both  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
st  were  "  oo-eve  and  co-eternal  with  the 
ler"  [Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe, 
142],  but  by  the  definite  statement  that 
rever  the  Platonic  Trinity  differed  in  any 
,  not  only  from  Scripture,  but  from  the 
me  and  Constantinopolitan  Councils,  and 
doctrine  of  Athanasius,  it  is  therein 
ierly  disclaimed  and  rejected"  by  him. 
i.f  ii.  457.] 

he  analogy  with  a  quasi-philosophical 
3m,   as  cited  by  Cudworth,  is  in    truth 

striking;  and  his  work  is,  moreover, 
able  as  copiously  oiting  within  small 
pass  the  opinions  and  definitions  of  the 
lers  concerning  the  true  meaning  of  the 
1  hoino-ousios.  This,  says  Cudworth, 
is  never  used  by  Greek  writers  other- 
than  to  signify  the  agreement  of 
gs,  numerically  differing  from  one  an- 
r  in  some  common  nature  or  universal 
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essence."  Hence  St.  Basil  says  that  the 
word  "plainly  takes  away  the  sameness  of 
hypostasis  [or  individual  person],  for  the 
same  thing  is  not  komo-ousios  [co-substan- 
tial] with  itself,  but  always  one  thinp  with 
another."  [Epist.  300.]  So  Athanasius  re- 
marks [Epist.  De  Sent.  Dicn.]  that  "the 
branches  are  homo-ousios  with  the  vine,  or 
with  the  root  thereof."  And  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  affirms  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  homo-ousios  with  the  Father  as  to  His 
divinity,  but  homo-ousios  with  us  men  as  to 
His  humanity,"  and  Athanasius  himself  uses 
the  same  word  in  relation  to  the  Saviour  and 
mankind  in  the  same  sense.  Athanasius 
further  says,  "  We  do  not  think  the  Son  to 
be  really  one  and  the  same  with  the  Father,  as 
the  Sabellians  do,  and  to  be  mono-ousios  and 
not  komo-ousios :  they  thereby  destroy  the  very 
being  of  the  Son."     [Exposition  of  Faith.'] 

Concerning  the  hypostases  in  the  Trinity, 
Bingham  [q.v.]  is  worth  quoting,  and  his 
remarks  are  more  noteworthy  because  in  his 
own  day  he  was  charged  by  some  with  Tri- 
theism : — 

"For  though  the  three  Persons  in  their 
sense  be  three  distinct  numerical  substances, 
yet  they  are  neither,  firstly,  three  Beings  of  a 
different  nature,  as  Arius  meant ;  nor,  secondly, 
three  Beings  actually  divided  or  separated 
from  each  other  as  three  men  and  angels  are, 
but  most  inseparably  and  eternally  (yet  with- 
out confusion)  united  into  One ;  which  union 
of  substances  is  so  necessary  in  infinite  Beings, 
that  we  cannot  possibly  conceive  them  other- 
wise than  as  actually  and  eternally  united 
into  one ;  nor,  thirdly,  are  they  three  parts  of 
one  whole,  sharing  Divino  perfections  amongst 
them,  but  every  one  is  equally  possessed  of 
all  (and  this  naturally  follows  from  their 
being  equal  in  nature,  and  so  falls  in  with 
the  first  sort  of  Unity) ;  nor,  fourthly,  are 
they  three  Beings  having  that  Divine  nature 
independently,  every  one  from  Himself ;  but 
the  Father  alone  has  His  Being  from  Him- 
self, the  Son  from  the  Father,  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  both ;  for  though  they  all  have  a  Divino 
nature,  that  is,  a  necessary  existence  (for 
necessary  existence  is  the  properest  notion  we 
can  form  of  a  Divine  nature),  yet  they  have 
that  necessary  existence  three  different  ways : 
the  Father  necessarily  exists,  but  of  Himself 
alone ;  the  Son  necessarily  exists,  but  from 
the  Father;  the  Holy  Ghest  necessarily 
exists  too,  but  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
so  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  not 
properly  without  original,  though  necessarily 
existing  from  all  eternity,  but  are  as  necessary 
and  eternal  Emanations  of  a  necessary  and 
eternal  Cause ;  and  this  way  of  existing  is 
what  distinguishes  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  both  from  the  Father  and  the  creatures, 
and  at  once  preserves  the  Unity  of  the  God- 
head. Fifthly,  and  lastly,  by  virtue  of  this 
original  and  natural  subordination  of  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Father,  they  are 
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ill  the  work  of  God — first,  last  and 
-had  its  divine  personalities,  distinct 
ad,  and  its  method,  and  its  power. 
alvation  to  the  Father,  through  the 
by  the  Spirit.  The  salvation  is  all 
in  it  method,  end,  and  power  are 
ble.  It  is  a  three  in  one. 
is  look  into  this  a  little  more  deeply, 
'ection  of  any  act  consists  in  the 
and  the  harmony  of  these  three 
:  its  end,  its  method,  and  its  power. 
-  instance,  the  act  of  a  boy's  educa- 
may  extend  over  twenty  years,  but 
3le  of  being  considered  as  one  act  still, 
time  it  begins  in  the  nursery  to  the 
llminates  in  his  profession.  Now  the 
11  of  that  education  will  depend  upon 
'ction  of  its  end,  its  method,  and  its 
.nd  upon  their  being  harmonious 
I  suitable  to,  one  another ;  each  must 
y  of  the  rest.  For  instance,  if  the 
ow,  if  no  high  ideal  of  scholarship 
racter  is  set  up  at  the  first,  and 
it  all  along,  you  may  give  him  the 
£S  and  the  best  teachers,  you  may 
im  with  the  most  eager  enthusiasm, 
turn  out  only  a  half-taught  scholar, 
ido  man,  as  the  result.  The  end  was 
hy  of  the  method  and  power.  Or, 
>u  set  the  highest  standard  up  to  be 
and  you  put  the  purest  ambitions  into 
\  nature,  but  you  furnish  only  poor 
oor  schools,  poor  teachers,  and  once 
education  is  imperfect.  The  method 
>rthy  of  the  end  and  the  power.  Or, 
>u  make  the  ideal  perfect,  and  you 
ill  the  appliances  of  study  at  their 
you  put  only  some  low  or  mercenary 
into  the  scholar's  heart,  perhaps  a 
vile  submission  to  your  authority, 
only  a  selfish  idea  of  the  money  ho 
to  get  out  of  his  learning,  and  again 
nperfect  product  comes, 
is  an  illustration.  Instead  of  a  boy's 
1  put  a  man's  salvation.  That  is  the 
ducat  ion  of  which  all  others  are  but 
ind  there  we  look  for  and  we  find  the 
rmony  of  end,  method,  and  power, 
her  unworthy  of  the  others  and  the 
is  not  complete.  If  it  be  not  to  the 
le  Son' 8  redemption  is  in  vain.  If 
through  the  Son,  the  Father  waits 
pint  moves  for  naught.  If  it  be  not 
pirit,  the  Father's  heart  stands  open 
method  of  grace  is  perfect,  but  the 
soul  stands  inactive  and  unsaved, 
pture  revelation  comes  to  tell  us  that 
hod,  and  power,  all  are  perfect,  and 
it  thus  be  worthy  of  the  rest.  The 
)  one.  Each  is  eternal,  and  yet,  as 
creed  cries,  *  There  are  not  three 
but  One  Eternal.'  Each  is  God,  and 
-e  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God,' 
i  salvations,  but  one  salvation,  with 
end  and  method  and  power,  and  so 
rinity  in  Unity  the  soul  is  saved. 


"  And  now,  again,  let  us  look  at  this  more 
carefully  in  its  several  parts.  The  end  of  the 
human  salvation  is  'access  to  the  Father.' 
.  .  •  •  Now  we  are  very  apt  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  however  we  may  differ  in 
our  definitions  and  our  belief  of  the  Deity 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are 
all  at  one,  there  can  be  and  there  is  no  hesi- 
tation about  the  Deity  of  the  Father.  God 
is  divine;  God  is  God.  And  no  doubt  we 
do  all  assent  in  words  to  such  belief;  but 
when  we  think  what  we  mean  by  that  word 
'God;'  when  we  remember  what  we  mean  by 
'Father,'  namely,  the  first  source  and  the 
final  satisfaction  of  a  dependent  nature  ;  and 
then  when  we  look  around  and  see  such  multi- 
tudes of  people  living  as  if  there  were  no 
higher  source  for  their  being  than  accident, 
and  no  higher  satisfaction  for  their  being 
than  selfishness,  do  we  not  feel  that  there  is 
need  of  a  continual  and  most  earnest  preaching 
by  word  and  act  from  every  pulpit  of  influence 
to  which  we  can  mount,  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Father?  Why,  take  a  man  who  is  utterly 
absorbed  in  the  business  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
To  such  a  man,  what  is  the  first  revelation  that 
you  want  to  make  ?  Is  it  not  the  divinity  of 
the  Father?  Remember  that  wonderful 
passage  in  the  story  of  the  Passover  where 
Jesus,  with  His  agony  before  Him,  is  just 
rising  to  work  His  homely  parable  of  washing 
the  disciples'  feet.  And  the  description  of  the 
act  is  this :  '  Jesus  knowing  that  He  was 
come  from  God  and  went  to  God,  riseth  from 
supper  and  laid  aside  His  garments,  and  took 
a  towel  and  girded  Himself.'  That  was  the 
key  to  all  His  life,  the  spring  of  every  action : 
'  Knowing  that  He  came  from  God  and  went 
to  God,'  knowing,  that  is,  that  God  was  His 
Father,  the  source  and  the  satisfaction  of  His 
life.  And  that  same  knowledge  which  Christ 
had,  you  would  want  your  friend  to  have. 
Docs  it  seem  as  if  no  man  could  escape  it  ? 
Does  it  seem  as  if  the  Divine  Fatherhood  were 
the  patent  fact  of  all  creation  ?  As  if  Nature 
uttered  it  in  all  her  voices  ?  These  voices  are 
not  fancies.  They  are  real.  But  the  clear 
fact  remains  that  multitudes  of  men  do  go 
through  life  and  only  in  the  dimmest  tones 
hear  either  Nature  or  their  own  hearts  pro- 
claiming God.  To  such  the  truth  must  be 
uttered  from  some  teaching  of  experience  or 
doctrine.  The  divinity  of  the  Father  needs 
assertion  first  of  all.  Let  men  once  feel  it,  and 
then  Nature  and  their  own  hearts  will  come 
in  with  their  sweet  and  solemn  confirmations 
of  it.  But  Nature  and  the  human  heart  do 
not  teach  it  of  themselves.  So  we  believe, 
and  so  we  tempt  other  men  to  believe  in 
God  the  Father.     .    . 

"  And  now  pass  to  the  divinity  of  the  method. 
'Through  Jesus  Christ.'  Man  is  separated 
from  God.  That  fact,  testified  to  by  broken 
associations,  by  alienated  affections,  by  con- 
flicting wills,  stands  written  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  race.    And  equally  clear  is  it  to 
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Holiness  and  love  and  faith  which  they  were 
aade  to  hold,   but  which  is    greater  than 
themselves.      The  Divine  power  has  taken 
possession  of  the  soul's  capacities,  and,  al- 
though it  may  seem  at  first  as  if  the  soul 
Itself  had  originated  this  new  movement  to 
God  through  Christ,  just  as  it  may  seem  to 
the  child  at  first  as  if  his  body  did  all  these 
acts  which  the  spirit  does  within  it, 
by-and-by,  the  conviction  clears  itself, 
grows  clearer    and  clearer  constantly, 
that  it  is  not  the  soul's  simple  ability  to  be 
religious  that  has  made  it  religious,  but  that 
God  by  direct  visitation  has  occupied  that 
ability,  and  is  drawing  the  soul  to  Himself. 
44  When  this  experience  is  reached,  then  see 
what  Godhood  the  soul  has  come  to  recognise 
in  the  world.     First,  there  is  the  Creative 
Deity  from  which  it  sprang,  and  to  which  it 
is)  struggling    to  return — the    Divine  End, 
God  the  Father.     Then  there  is  the  Incarnate 
Deity,  which  makes  that  return  possible  by 
the    exhibition   of    God's  love — the  Divine 
Method,  God  the  Son ;  and  then  there  is  this 
infused  Deity,  this  Divine  energy  in  the  soul 
itself,  taking  its  capacities  and  setting  them 
homeward  to  the  Father — the  Divine  Power 
of  Salvation,  God  the  Holy  Spirit.    To  the 
father,  through  the  Son,  by  the  Spirit.    .    .    . 
This  appears  to  me  the  truth  of  the  Deity 
as  it  relates  to  us.     I  say  again,  '  as  it  relates 
to  us.'    What    it   may  be    in  itself ;   how 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  meet  in  the  perfect 
Godhood;   what  infinite    truth   more    there 
xaay,   there   must,  be   in  that  Godhood,  no 
man  can  dare  to  guess.    But,  to  us,  God  is 
the  end,  the  method,  and  the  power  of  sal- 
vation; so  He  is    Father,    Son,  and    Holy 
8pirit.      I  look  at    the    theologies,  and  so 
often  it  seems  as  if  the  harmony  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  bad  been  lost,  both  by  those 
that    own    and   by  those  that  disown   the 
Trinity.      One  theology  makes  the   Father 
hard  and  cruel,  longing,  as  it  were,  for  man's 
punishment,  extorting  from  the  Son  the  last 
drop  of  life-blood  which  man's  sin  had  in- 
curred as  penalty.    Another  theology  makes 
the   8oo   merely  one    of  the    multitude    of 
sinning  men,  with  somewhat  bolder  aspira- 
tions laying   hold  on  a   forgiveness  which 
God  might  give,  but  which  no  mortal  might 
assume.     Still  another  theology  can  find  no 
God  in  the  human  heart  at  all;  merely  a 
fermentation  of  human  nature  in  this  desire 
after    goodness,  this    reaching  out   towards 
Divinity.      The  end  is  not  worthy  of   the 
method;    I  do  not  want  to  come  to  such  a 
Father  as  some  of  the  theologians  have  painted. 
Or  the  method  is  not  worthy  of  the  end ;  no 
nan  could  come  to  a  perfect  God  through 
such    a  Jesus  as  some  men  have  described. 
Or  the  power  is  too  weak  for  both ;  and  all 
that  Christ  has  done  lies  useless ;  and  all  the 
Father's  welcome  waits  in  vain  for  the  soul 
that  has  in  it  no  Holy  Ghost.    But  let  each 
he  real,  and  each  be  worthy  of  the  others,  and 


the  salvation  is  complete.  That  is  our  faith 
in  the  Trinity — *  three  Persons  and  one  God.'  " 
[Sermons,  New  York,  1876.] 

Analogies  have  also  been  drawn  from  the 
physical  universe  around  us,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  a  work  on  physical  science,* 
in  which  it  is  even  suggested  that,  beyond 
mere  analogy,  there  may  be  some  actual 
manifestation  of  this  mystery  of  the  Divine 
nature,  as  of  the  Divine  attributes,  in  the 
pnysical  world  around  us.  After  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  main  results  of  experiment  and 
research  as  regards  the  theory  of  Light,  the 
writer  concludes  as  follows : — 

"  Another  step  further  yet.  The  inquiry  is 
irresistibly  suggested,  whether  the  comparison 
and  the  analogy  may  not  go  further,  and 
afford  us  some  revelation  deeper  still.  That 
inquiry  is  strictly  legitimate.  If  our  universe 
be  in  truth  an  objective  and  conditioned 
manifestation  of  any  absolute  Source  of  all 
being,  it  should  be  thus :  the  Actual  ought, 
in  its  limited  measure,  to  reveal  to  us  truly 
the  Essential  and  Eternal.  The  student  of 
nature,  at  all  events,  does  hold  expressly  that  if 
Nature  has  any  Author,  she  must  speak  aright 
of  Him  if  she  speak  at  all;  and  as  for  the  so- 
called  religious  man,  while  any  book  can  only 
take  a  secondary  place  in  such  an  inquiry 
as  this,  he  also  believes  that  it  ought  to  be 
thus,  since  his  book  actually  says  so.  The 
point  of  surpassing  interest  therefore  is, 
whether  as  regards  this  question  there  is  any 
definite  agreement  between  these  two,  as  to 
which  Science  can  have  anything  to  say,  or 
possesses  any  means  of  judging.  What  then 
do  we  find  P  "We  are  bound  here,  at  least,  to 
ask  the  expounders  of  physical  science  first, 
for  every  reason.  We  inquire,  therefore,  what 
purely  physical  science,  and  experiment,  and 
speculation — what  they  at  present  appear  to 
teach  us  ? 

"  fl]  They  tell  us.  of  an  intangible,  invis- 
ible Ether,  which  cannot  be  touched,  ov  tasted, 
or  contained,  or  measured,  or  weighed,  but 
yet  is  ever}* where;  which  contains  within  it- 
self the  most  essential  properties  of  Matter, 
fluid  and  solid ;  and  yet  which  is  not  matter, 
though  it  can  communicate  its  own  motions  to 
matter  and  receive  motions  from  it.  [2] 
They  speak  to  us  next,  according  to  the  latest 
and  most  widely-received  vortex  theory  of  Sir 
William  Thomson,  something  vaguely  about 
this  Ether  taking  Form.  They  suggest  to  us 
how  vortices  in  it  may  appear  to  us  as  the 
atoms  of  Matter,  which  we  do  see,  and 
feel,  and  handle ;  and  which,  in  this  form,  can 
be  limited,  and  contained,  and  measured,  and 
weighed ;  and  in  which  the  Ether  may  become, 
as  it  were,  incarnate  and  embodied.  [3] 
They  tell  us,  in  the  third  place,  of  a  mysteri- 
ous Energy,  which  also  takes  protean  forms, 
but  which,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  doing  all 


*  Light :   a  Court*  of  Erperimtntal   Optics.     By 
Lewis  Wxight  (1882). 


;«  of  our  reason.  It  is  remarkable,  at 
hat  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has 
rcepted  by  many  of  the  most  profound 
le  philosophers  who,  leaving  the  old 
rke,  have  nought  out  independent  lines 
ght,  and  who  were  the  last  men  in  the 
bo  accept  a  mere  dry  creed,  or  to  re- 
oy  thing  merely  upon  authority  under 
cumstnnces.  The  deep  teaching  of  the 
iTttic  Jacob  Behmek  [q.v.],  obscure  aa 
E  it  is,  has  exercised  a  great  influence 
tern  philosophy.  The  great  names  of 
z,  Sl helling,  Schleiermacher,  may  all 
uced  as  those  of  men  who  have  felt 
ere  is  a  profound  truth  in  the  Catholic 
e,  which  answers  to  the  facts  of  nature 
!  needs  of  the  soul,  and  which  would  be 
'  a  rejection  of  all  dogma  but  that  of 
ity  of  God. 


feasts  of  the  Church.  Stephen, 
of  Liege  [620],  had  an  office  drawn 
sting  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
made  its  way  into  other  churches, 
r  some  time  the  practice  was  op- 
>n  the  ground  that  the  praises  of  the 
'  were  celebrated  daily,  and  that  it  did 
id  a  particular  festival ;  but  when  the 
e  wan  attacked  by  the  Arians  and 
the  Church  thought  it  right  to  fix  a 
day  in  its  honour.  It  is  said  that 
tXII.  fixed  it  for  the  Sunday  following 
indav  :  but  this  is  questionable,  as  in 
i  Cardinal  is  found  asking  Benedict 
to  settle  this  festival;  and  Gerson  re- 
that  in  his  time  the  keeping  of  it  was 
begun.  The  reason  why  this  day  was 
as  most  seasonable  was  that  after 
had  ascended  into  heaven  and  the  Holy 
had  been  sent  down,  as  on  Whitsunday, 
urch  received  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
is  and  incomprehensible  Trinity   than 


theism. — The  doctrine  which  teaches 
lere  are  three  Gods,  instead  of  three 
is  in  the  Godhead.  There  was  a 
>f  men  in  verv  early  times  who  turned 
ictrine  of  the"  Trinity  into  Tritheism, 
stead  of  three  Divine  Persons  under  the 
iy  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
it  in  three  collateral,  co-ordinate,  and 
iginatcd  beings,  making  them  three 
le  and  independent  principles,  without 
ilation  of  Father  or  Son,  which  is  the 
ropernotionof  threoGoda.  And  having 
his  change  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
}-,  they  made  another  answerable  to  it 
form  of  baptism,  for,  instead  of  bapt- 
in  the  name  .of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Shost,  they  brought  in  an  unheard-of 
jf  baptising  in  the  name  of  three  un- 


thc  Apostolical  Canons,  which  says:  "If  any 
bishop  or  presbyter  baptise  not  according  to 
the  command  of  Christ,  '  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,'  but  in  three 
unoriginated  principles,  or  in  three  Sons,  or 
in  three  Paracletes  or  Holy  Ghosts,  let  him  be 
deposed."  It  is  supposed  that  this  doctrine 
was  introduced  by  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics. 

Trithe mills,  John,  Abbot  of  Spanheim, 
in  the  diocese  of  Treves  [4. 1462,  i,  1618].— He 
was  transferred  to  a  convent  at  Wursburg, 
where  he  died.  The  most  remarkable  of  his 
works  are  on  Church  history — De  iliuttrVmt 
Scripteritmt  EceietiaitUu  and  Catalog,  illutlr. 
eirorum  Germanium    nit  ingmiit    it    1'icvbra- 

accused  of  magic  and  unlawful  correspond- 
ence with  spirits,  but  his  character  has  been 
vindicated  from  this  charge  by  several  writers. 
Trace  of  God  [in  the  Latin  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Trnga  DH  [trtiige  or  triua, 
from  the  German  word  treu,  "faithful ")]  was  a 
limitation  of  the  right  of  private  warfare  in* 
troduced  by  the  Church  in  order  to  mitigate 
an  evil  which  it  was  unable  to  eradicate.  It 
provided  that  hostilities  should  cease,  at  least 
on  the  holy-days,  from  Thursday  evening  to 
Sunday  evening  in  each  week,  also  during 
the  whole  seasons  of  Advent  and  Lent,  and  on 
the  octaves  of  great  festivals.  This  regula- 
tion was  first  introduced  in  1017,  in  Aqui- 
taine,  where  a  bishop  professed  to  have  re- 
ceived command  from  God  for  its  institution ; 
then  in  France  and  Burgundy.     In  1038  the 


the  Conqueror  it  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, and  in  1071  into  the  Netherlands.  It 
was  a  subject  of  discussion  at  many  Councils ; 
at  Narbonne  [1054],  Troves  [1093],  Clermont 
[10951,  Rouen  [10'aS],  Kheims  [1136],  and 
St.  John  Lateran  [1139  and  1179],  and  was 
enjoined  by  special  decrees.  At  a  later 
period  the  truce  was  extended  to  Thursday; 


also  extended  to  certain  placet . 
as  churches,  convents,  hospitals,  etc.,  and 
certain  persons,  as  clergymen,  peasants  in  the 
fields,  and  in  general  all  defenceless  persons. 
At  the  Council  of  Clermont  it  was  made  par- 
ticularly to  include  all  crusaders. 

Trudpert. — A  missionary  trained  in  Ire- 
land who  started  off  when  he  heard  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  St.  Gall  [q.v.],  in  the 
desire,  if  possible,  of  carrying  it  on  after  bis 
death.  He  chose  the  Black  Forest  as  his 
mission  field,  but  when  he  got  as  far  aa 
Brelsgau    he  was   Cruelly   murdered  by  bis 


Trullo,  Covkctl  ™.     [Councils,  par.  6.] 

Truro,  Bishopric  of. — Christianity  was 

probably  introduced   into  Cornwall   in  the 
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had  provided  for  the  restoration  of 
hierarchical  titles,  but  the  nobles  who 
up  had  no  intention  whatever  of  ro- 

the  hierarchical  endowments,  which 
itlv  fallen  into  their  own  hands.  The 
lutes  were  intended  to  be  middlemen, 
>uld  farm  their  endowments  for  them, 
ailed  bishops  and  exercising  certain 
)ver  the  clergy,  but  in  thraldom  to 
y*  masters.  The  men  who  consented  to 
s  iguoble  part  were  regarded  by  the 
vith  utter  derision,  and  were  dubbed 
an  Biahops."     "  A  *  tulchan,'  "  says 

[Cromtcell,  i.  36]  "  is,  or  rather  was, 
thing  is  long  since  obsolete,  a  calfskin 
into  the  rudo  similitude  of  a  calf — 
enough  to  deceive  the  imperfect  per- 
organs  of  a  cow.  At  mi  Iking- time 
tian,  with  head  duly  bent,  was  set  as  if 
;  the  fond  cow,  looking  round,  fancied 

calf  was  busy  and  that  all  was  right, 
gave  her  milk  freely,  which  the  cun- 
ud  was  straining  in  white  abundance 

pail  all  the  while.  The  Scotch  milk- 
n  those  days  cried,  *  Where  is  the 
'{  is  the  tulchan  ready  ?  '  So  of  the 
Scotch  lairds  wore  eager  enough  to 
i  Church  lands  and  tithes,  to  get  rents 
them  freely,  which  was  not  always 
They  were  glad  to  construct  a  form  of 
to  please  the  King  and  Church,  and 
ic  milk  come  without  disturbance, 
ler  now  knows  what  a  tulchan  bishop 
.  piece  of  mechanism  constructed  not 

difficulty,  in  Parliament  and  KingV 

among  the  Scots ;  and  torn,  asunder 
-ds  with  dreadful  clamour,  and  scat- 

the  four  winds,  so  soon  as  the  cow 
awake  to  it !  " 

next  General  Assembly  refused  to. 
e  these  bishops,  but  they  remained  as 
j  that  the   Government  intended  to 

•  an  Episcopalian  Church,  and  a  battle 
cntly  raged  around  them  which  did  not 
a  century.    [Scotland,  Church  of  J 

OCh,  John.D.D.  [b.  1823,  d.  1886}.— A 
Scottish  divine.  He  was  the  son  of 
ter  of  the  Established  Church  of 
1,  near  Perth,  and  entered  the  College 
indrewg  in  1837,  where  he  gained  the 
ize,  then  the  highest  honour  to  philo- 

students.  In  1842  he  was  ordained 
ee,  but  the  state  of  his  health  made  it 
y  for  him  in  1847  to  go  to  Germany, 
ic  acquired  a  large  knowledge  of  the 
o  and  literature  of  that  country.  In 
j   was  appointed    by  the  Crown    to 

Dr.  Macduff  at  Kettins  in  Forfar- 
ld  he  l)cgun  his  career  as  a  successful 

*  essayist,  contributing  to  Blackwood, 
iish  Quarterly,  and  the  North  British 

In  1854  he  became  Principal  of  St. 
College,  St.  Andrews,  and  the  same 
)n  the  second  Burnett  prize,  value 
>r  an  essay  on  Theism.  In  1859  he 
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was  appointed  one  of  the  Queen's  chaplains, 
and  used  frequently  to  preach  before  her. 
In  1878  he  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Since  thon  he  wrote  some  valuable 
theological  works,  the  principal  being  Rationed 
Theology  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  The  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  of  Sin,  Facts  of  Religion  and  Life, 
and  Movements  of  Religious  Thought  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Tankers.    [Dunxers.] 

Tnnstall,  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, born  about  1476,  at  Hackforth  in  Hert- 
fordshire. He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Padua, 
and  took  a  Doctor's  degree.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  being  a  perfect  master  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  the  best  mathe- 
matician of  his  times ;  he  was  likewise  a 
considerable  civilian,  canonist,  and  divine. 
He  obtained  the  living  of  Stanhope  in  1508, 
in  1515  became  Archdeacon  of  Chester,  in 
1516  Rector  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill  and 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  in  1519  Dean  of 
Salisbury.  He  went  abroad  on  several  em- 
bassies ;  amongst  others  he  was  sent  by 
Henry  VIII.,  in  1526,  to  treat  with  the  Em- 
peror for  the  release  of  Francis  I.  of  France. 
In  1522  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
London,  in  1523  made  Privy  Seal,  and  in 
1530  translated  to  the  See  of  Durham. 
He  was  a  decided  Reformer,  but  without 
separating  himself  from  the  Church;  he 
acknowledged  the  King's  supremacy,  and 
remained  in  favour  with.  Henry  VIII.,  to 
whom  he  surrendered  the  monastery  of 
Durham  in  1540.  In  1552,  not  being  pre- 
pared to  accept  Edward  VI. 's  sweeping  mea- 
sures, he  was  ejected  from  his  See,  but  was 
restored  again  by  Queen  Mary,  and  ejected 
a  second  time  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1559, 
on  declining  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
and  died  the  same  year  at  Lambeth,  where 
he  had  been  placed  under  a  mild  surveillance. 

Turks. — The  name  in  one  of  the  Good 
Friday  Collects  under  which  are  included  in 
the  prayers  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  in 
whatever  land  they  may  be.  In  the  four 
classes,  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics, 
are  meant  to  be  included  all  who  are  out  of 
the  Communion  of  the  Church. 

Torlupins.— A  sect  of  the  fourteenth 
century  who  had  their  chief  seat  in  the  Isle 
de  France.  They  were  the  same  as  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  who  were  con- 
demned by  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  There  is 
nothing  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  name 
"Turlupin."  They  ran  from  place  to  place 
begging  their  bread  with  wild  shouts,  and 
refusing  every  kind  of  labour  as  a  hindrance 
to  Divine  contemplation  and  the  ascent  of  the 
soul  towards  God.  In  their  excursions  they 
were  followed  by  women,  with  whom  they 
lived  in  the  most  intimate  familiarity.  They 
distributed  amongst  the  people  books  which 
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1811  J,  as  Reinhard  had  maintained  that  the 
entire  separation  of  Rationalism  from  Super- 
naturalism  was  indispensable.  In  1814  he 
accompanied  the  Saxon  troops,  under  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  as  chaplain.  In  1815 
the  Corporation  of  Leipzig  appointed  him  a 
minister  in  that  city.  In  1821  he  published 
his  Explanation  of  Sailer's  Secession,  and,  in 
1822,  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  in  a 
Political  Point  of  View,  which  quickly  went 
through  three  editions  and  was  translated  into 
English,  French,  and  Dutch  ;  both  works  were 
occasioned  by  Haller's  becoming  a  Catholic.  In 
several  publications  he  attacked  the  arrogance 
of  Catholicism  and  the  mysticism  of  Protestants. 
His  last  work  was  How  Did  it  Happen  that 
France  remained  Catholic  ?  in  Politz's  Annals 
of  History  and  Politics.  He  died  very  suddenly. 


TTbiquitarians  [from  Lat.  ubique, "  every- 
where 'j. — A  sect  of  Lutherans  which  rose  and 
spread  itself  in  Germany,  and  whose  dis- 
tinguishing doctrine  was  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  everywhere,  or  in  every  place. 
Brentz,  one  of  the  early  Reformers,  is  said  to 
have  broached  this  error  in  1560 :  Andreas 
and  Flacius  helped  to  spread  it.  They  were 
heartily  opposed  by  the  Universities  of  Wit- 
tenberg and  Leipzig.  Soon  after,  a  contro- 
versy began  in  the  Palatinate  about  the 
oral  manducation  of  the  Body  of  our  Lord 
in  the  Sacrament.  To  prevent  the  ill  con- 
sequences of  this  dispute  Frederick  III. 
ordered  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  to  be 
drawn  up.  [Heidelberg  Catechism  ;  Ursi- 
nus.1  Afterwards,  at  the  Conference  at 
Maulbronn,  1564,  they  argued  about  the 
sense  of  the  words  used  at  the  receiving  of  the 
Sacrament.  Luther  and  Melanchthon  both 
denied  that  they  held  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity, 
but  after  their  death  the  disputes  were  re- 
newed, and  this  hypothesis  was  dressed  up  in 
a  specious  and  plausible  form  by  Brentz,  Chem- 
nitz, and  others,  who  maintained  the  com- 
munication of  the  properties  of  Christ's 
Divinity  to  His  human  nature.  In  1577,  at 
the  monastery  of  Bergen,  it  was  recognised 
as  a  Lutheran  doctrine  in  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  though  by  no  means  all  the 
Lutheran  divines  are  agreed  on  this  point. 
The  divines  of  Tubingen  in  the  seventeenth 
century  upheld  the  theory  in  opposition  to 
the  divines  of  Giessen. 

Ubiquity.    [Ubiqvitarians.] 

TJckewallists. — A  sect  who  derived 
their  name  from  Uke  Walles,  a  nativo  of 
Friesland,  who  published  his  opinions  in 
1637.  He  entertained  the  doctrine  of  Uni- 
versalism,  and  believed  in  the  eternal  salvation 
of  Judas  and  the  rest  of  Christ's  murderers. 
His  argument  was,  that  the  period  of  time 


between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  time  of  deep  ignorance, 
during  which  the  Jews  were  deprived  of 
Divine  light,  and  that  therefore  their  sins 
would  not  be  visited  with  the  deepest  severity. 
His  followers  did  not  long  retain  his  name  as 
a  badge  of  separation,  and  became  merged  in 
the  Menxonites  [q.v.l,  to  whose  doctrines 
their  founder  strictly  adhered. 

TJUmanil,  Karl,  a  great  evangelical 
theologian,  born  at  Epfenbach,  in  Baden,  in 
1796,  died  1865.  He  was  first  educated  in 
the  schools  of  Morbach  and  Heidelberg,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg 
and  Tubingen.  His  first  work,  written  while 
he  was  a  private  tutor,  Ueber  die  Sundlosigkeit 
Christi  ["On  the  Sinlessness  of  Christ"],  at 
once  gained  for  its  author  the  reputation  of  a 
powerful  theologian.  He  had  been  under  the 
influence  of  Neander,  and  must  be  held  one  of 
his  most  distinguished  disciples.  In  1821  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Umbreit  [q.v.],  with  whom  he  began  the 
publication  of  a  journal  called  Siudien  und 
Eritiken.  It  has  been  in  existence  ever  since, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  widespread 
theological  journals  in  Germany.  He  was 
always  an  advocate  for  theological  discussion 
being  utterly  unrestricted,  his  first  essay  on 
the  subject  being  published  at  .Halle  in  1830, 
whither  he  had  recently  been  invited  to  become 
professor.  He  soon,  however,  returned  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  was  made  Director  of 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  council  [Oberkirchen- 
rath],  a  position  of  great  trust  and  dignity. 
Here  he  wrote  several  articles  against  Strauss' 8 
Life  of  Christ.  Some  years  later,  in  1853,  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  Bishop,  so  called,  in 
the  duchy  of  Baden,  and  went  to  live  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  where  he  stayed  till  his  death.  His 
greatest  work  is  of  an  historical  nature,  and 
raises  Ullmann  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  chief 
historians  of  this  century.  Its  title  is  Re- 
formers before  the  Reformation.  He  strenuously 
maintains  that  the  Reformers  based  their 
teaching  on  that  of  the  Bible,  while  the  Roman 
Catholics  ignored  the  Bible  altogether.  He 
worked  hard,  but  not  successfully,  to  unite 
the  different  Protestant  sects  that  existed  in 
Baden,  and  also  to  raise  and  improve  the 
social  position  of  the  Lutheran  clergy. 

TJlphilas. — The  most  interesting  figure 
in  the  history  of  early  Teutonic  Christianity. 
All  nations  of  Germanic  descent  may  be  said 
to  owe  to  him  the  beginning  of  their  religion 
and  literature.  The  knowledge  we  possess  of 
the  working  of  the  Church  in  the  fourth 
century  is  very  scanty,  but  the  life  of 
Ulphilas,  the  Apostle  to  the  Goths,  as  he  is 
called,  is  a  striking  exception.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  318,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  while  still  young 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Emperor,  and 
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years  of  his  life,  being  old  and  worn  out  with 
work  and  constant  fasting.  But  his  people 
were  so  attached  to  him  that  they  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  losing  him,  and  begged  him 
to  remain,  which  he  did.  He  died  July  4th, 
973,  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral,  which 
has  since  been  named  after  him.  He  was 
canonised  by  Pope  John  XV.,  in  a  Bull 
dated  Feb.  993 ;  his  canonisation  is  remark- 
able as  being  the  first  ordered  to  be  con- 
sidered general.  Up  to  that  time  the  saints 
were  only  reverenced  in  their  own  diocese  or 
province.     [Canonisation.] 

TXltramontanism  [from  ultra  monies, 
"  the  other  side  of  the  mountains"  — i.e.  the 
Alps]. — As  the  nations  north  of  tho  Alps — 
France,  Germany,  etc. — have  been  opposed  to 
the  Papal  assumption  of  absolute  power,  they 
have  termed  the  endeavours  of  the  Roman 
Curia  to  extend  tho  papal  authority  and  de- 
stroy the  consequencoof  the  national  Churches, 
such  as  «the  Gallican  Church,  ultramontanism. 
Those  who  explain  the  Canon  Law  on  ultra- 
montane principles  are  called  Curiaiists.  [Curia 
Romana.  j  Ultramontanism  may  be  Driefly 
described  as  tho  endeavour  to  render  the 
Catholic  Churches  of  the  various  countries 
more  subservient  to  tho  Pope  than  is  com- 
patible with  the  existing  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
the  various  countries,  with  tho  rights  of  the 
bishops  and  Sovereigns,  with  the  independence 
and  intellectual  freedom  of  each  country,  and 
with  various  elements  of  Catholicism  itself. 
Its  principles  are  decidedly  in  tho  spirit  of 
Gregory  VII.  [q.v.].  Among  the  books  that 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  are  Count 
Montlosier's  work  against  the  sovereignty  of 
priests — Me  moire  a  consulter  sur  un  Systeme 
religieux  et  politique  tendant  a  renverser  la 
Religion,  la  Societe,  et  le  Trdne  [Paris,  18261. 
Its  most  eloquent  defender  was  the  Abbe  de 
Lamennais,  whose  work — De  la  Religion  con- 
sideree  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  VOrdre  politique  et 
civil — ddfends  the  supremacy  of  ecclesiastical 
powers  over  tho  secular  in  all  States ;  declares 
all  Protestants,  and  even  the  Janscnists, 
atheists,  and  affixes  tho  same  stigma  to  the 
Government,  because  the  charter  of  France 
allows  freedom  of  religious  worship. 

Umbreit,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Karl, 
Protestant  theologian,  was  born  at  Sonneborn, 
in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  in  1795 ;  died,  1860. 
At  the  University  of  Gdttingen  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Eichhorn,  who  inspired  him 
with  that  love  of  Oriental  languages  which 
is  to  be  discovered  all  through  his  works. 
These,  almost  entirely,  are  devoted  to  the 
study  and  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  considered  that  part  of  the  Bible  to  bo 
neglected  in  Germany,  as  it  still  is  in  some 
parts,  and  therefore  wrote  to  show  the  depth 
and  power  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  tho 
Prophets.  He  was  professor  at  Heidelberg 
between  the  years  1823  and  1829,  and  was  en- 
gaged with  Ujxmann  [q.v.]  in  the  editorship 


of  Studien  und  Kritiken.  His  principal  works 
were  :  Lied  des  Liedes,  das  til  teste  und  schbnste 
a  us  dem  Morgenlanile  (**  The  Song  of  Songs,  tho 
oldest  and  most  beautiful  from  the  East"); 
Uebersetzung  wid  Auslegung  des  Buck  Hiob 
("  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job  ")  ;  Grundtone 
desalten  Testaments  ("  Fundamental  Principles 
of  the  Old  Testament,")  etc.,  etc. 

TJnam  Sanctam.— The  name  given  to 
a  Bull,  published  in  1302  by  Boniface  VIII., 
which  fully  defined  the  powers  claimed  by 
the  Pope.  It  asserted  the  unity  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  under  St.  Peter  and  his  successors, 
and  declared  that  those  who  denied  this  doc- 
trine denied  their  own  Christianity.  "  There 
aro  two  swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral :  our  Lord  said  not  of  these  two  swords, 
*  It  is  too  much,'  but  *  It  is  enough.'  Both 
are  in  the  power  of  the  Church  :  tho  one  the 
spiritual,  to  be  used  by  the  Church,  the  other 
the  material,  for  the  Church ;  the  former  that 
of  priests,  the  latter  that  of  kings  and  sol- 
diers, to  be  wielded  at  the  command  and  by 
the  sufferance  of  the  priest.  One  sword  must 
be  under  the  other,  the  temporal  under  the 
spiritual.  .  .  .  The  spiritual  instituted 
the  temporal  power,  and  judges  whether  that 
power  is  well  exercised.  If  the  temporal 
power  errs,  it  is  judged  by  the  spiritual.  To 
deny  this  is  to  assert,  with  the  heretical 
Manicheans,  two  co-equal  principles.  "We 
therefore  assert,  define,  and  pronounce  that 
it  is  necessary  to  salvation  to  believe  that 
every  human  being  is  subject  to  the  Pontiff 
of  Rome."  This  Bull  was  revoked  by  Cle- 
ment V.  in  1305,  under  pressure  from  Philip 
the  Fair  of  France. 

Uncial  and  Cursive  Manuscripts. 

[Bible.] 

Unction,  Extreme.  [Extreme  Unction.] 

Unhallowed  Uses.— When  a  church 
or  chapel  is  consecrated  the  building  is  said 
to  be  henceforth  separated  "  from  all  unhal- 
lowed, ordinary,  and  common  uses."  By  this 
is  meant  such  as  have  not  been  made  sacred 
or  consecrated  to  holy  purposes. 

Uniformity,  Acts  of.— Acts  which  se-* 
cure  in  every  congregation  of  the  Church  of 
England  the  same  form  of  public  prayer, 
administration  of  Sacraments  and  other  rites. 
The  first  was  passed  in  1 659,  which  confirmed 
the  Revised  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI., 
and  inflicted  severe  penalties  on  those 
who  should  have  any  other  form  used  in 
church :  for  tho  first  offence  they  were  to 
forfeit  their  goods  ;  for  the  second,  to  be  im- 
prisoned a  year ;  for  the  third,  life  imprison- 
ment. All  who  absented  themselves  from 
church  on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  without 
just  cause,  wero  to  be  fined  a  shilling. 

The  second  and  by  far  tho  most  important 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  in  1662,  by 
which  all  ministers  wero  required  to  give  their 
assent  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  to 
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Newton.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  several  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  (Liudsey,  Jebb,  Wakefield,  Disney, 
and  others)  resigned  their  benefices  in  con- 
sequence of  having  adopted  Unitarian  views, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  among  numerous 
converts  from  the  Dissenters,  appear  the 
names  of  Doctors  Priestly,  Price,  Aikin,  Roes, 
and  others  of  scientific  and  literary  merit. 
Amongst  the  General  Baptists  many  became 
Unitarians.  In  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  the  North  of  Ireland  the  Unitarians  have 
a  society  of  their  own,  consisting  of  several 
presbyteries.  In  Scotland  there  are  Unitarian 
chapels .  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  else- 
where. The  supply  of  Unitarian  ministers  is 
chiefly  from  Manchester  College,  at  York ; 
some,  howevor,  come  from  the  Scotch  and 
Dublin  universities. 

Joseph  Priestly  [q.v.],  a  Nonconformist 
minister  of  Birmingham,  ordained  in  1774, 
openly  avowed  his  belief  in  the  non-inspira- 
tion of  Scripture,  and  maintained  that  Christ 
was  no  more  than  a  man,  and  that  it  was 
idolatry  to  worship  Him,  thus  taking  a 
strictly  Humanitarian  view.  Priestly  was 
compelled  to  leave  Birmingham  in  1 793,  and 
he  died  in  America  in  1804.  After  his  death 
the  writings  and  labours  of  Thomas  Belsham 
did  much  to  support  Unitarianism.  In  1811 
he  published  his  celebrated  work,  Calm  Inquiry 
into  the  Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  the  Person 
of  Christ,  which  was  an  able  defence  of  his 
creed,  and  is  to  this  hour  considered  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject. 

The  Unitarian  faith  appears  first  to  have 
been  avowed  in  Germany  soon  after  the 
Reformation  by  Martin  Cellarius,  a  native  of 
JStuttgart,  who  adopted  Luther's  views,  but 
afterwards  developed  Unitarian  principles, 
for  which  he  was  imprisoned,  released  in 
1536,  and  died  at  Basle  in  1564.  Among  other 
theologians  who  about  the  same  time  were 
led  to  a  like  result  were  Lewis  Hetzer,  put  to 
death  at  Constance  in  1529  ;  John  Campanus, 
of  Wittenberg ;  Adam  Pastor,  of  Westphalia ; 
and  Claudius,  a  Frenchman,  who,  about  1530, 
preached  his  doctrines  in  Switzerland  and 
Alsace.  Still  more  noticeable  was  Michael 
Servbtus  [q.v.],  put  to  death  in  1553. 

In  Holland,  Erasmus  John,  Rector  of  the 
College  of  Antwerp,  published,  in  1585,  an 
anonymous  work  favouring  this  doctrine, 
called  Antithesis  Doctrine  Christi  et  Anti- 
Christi  de  Uno  Vero  Deo.  He  was  forthwith 
banished.  Thirteen  years  later,  Ostorode  and 
Voidove,  for  similar  publications,  were  ordered 
bv  the  States-General  to  leave  the  United 
Provinces  within  ten  days  and  to  have  their 
writings  burnt.  In  1627  Adolphus  Venator 
was  banished  for  composing  a  work  which 
savoured  of  Socinianism,  and  in  1653,  finding 
that  Unitarians  were  increasing  in  Holland, 
the  States-General,  after  consulting  with  the 
divines  of  Leyden,  issued  an  edict  forbidding 
the   profession  of  the  Socinian  heresy  and 


holding  of  its  assemblies;  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  carried  into  rigid  execu- 
tion. To  mention  no  otber  names  than 
Epi  scop  ins  and  Grotius,  there  has  probably 
always  been  a  large  number  of  Unitarians 
among  the  Remonstrants  of  Holland,  and 
recent  publications  show  that  Unitarian 
opinions  have  disseminated  themselves  in  that 
country  to  no  inconsiderable  extent. 

As  early  as  1690  some  English  ministers 
complained  to  a  synod,  convened  at  Amster- 
dam, of  the  growing  heterodoxy  of  the 
Genevan  Church.  In  1757,  in  the  French 
Encyclopedia,  the  article  "  Geneva  "  announced 
that  **many  of  the  ministers  disbelieved  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  which  Calvin, 
their  leader,  was  the  zealous  defender."  In 
1 798,  the  catechism  of  Calvin  was  superseded 
by  another,  of  a  character  to  indicate  the 
justness  of  this  statement.  In  1807  a  Liturgy, 
expurgated  upon  Unitarian  principles,  was 
substituted  for  that  formerly  in  use,  and  two 
years  earlier  a  professedly  amended  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  had  been  in  preparation 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  was  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  Venerable  Com- 
pany of  Pastors. 

In  America  Unitarian  principles  appear  to 
havo  been  extensively  adopted  in  Massachu- 
setts as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  In  1756  Emlyn's  Humble  Inquiry 
into  the  Scripture  Account  of  Jesus  Chriht  was 
published  in  Boston,  and  in  one  of  its 
churches  a  Liturgy  excluding  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  adopted.  In  1805  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  several  publica- 
tions, occasioned  by  the  appointment  of  a 
distinguished  Unitarian  (Dr.  Henry  Warej 
to  the  Divinitv  Chair  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity  of  Cambridge  ;  in  18 16  the  controversy 
was  revived  by  a  republication  of  a  chapter 
from  Belsham's  Life  of  Lindsey,  with  the  title 
American  Unitarianism.  Dr.  Priestly  visited 
Philadelphia,  and  started  a  small  society  there 
in  1794.  Since  then  they  have  congregations 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States ;  their 
ministers  are  supplied  chiefly  from  Cam- 
bridge. Besides  the  Congregational  Unit- 
arians, the  denomination  called  Christians, 
which  is  numerous,  maintains  Unitarian 
opinions,  and  they  also  prevail  in  the  Re- 
formed Baptists. 

In  Franco  many  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the 
principal  sources  of  supply  for  their  ministry 
are  the  schools  of  Geneva  and  Montauban.  A 
society  has  been  formed  in  Paris  called  the 
Unitarian  Association  of  France. 

Unitarians  profess  to  derive  their  views 
from  Scripture,  and  to  make  it  the  ultimate 
arbiter  in  all  religious  questions,  thus  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  from  the  Rationalists 
of  Germany.  They  say  that  being  inter- 
preted according  to  the  settled  laws  of 
language,  the  uniform  testimony  of  the 
Scripture   is,  that  the   Holy  Spirit  has  no 
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Whilst  Seabury  was  in  Europe  American 
Churchmen  were  not  idle ;  they  held  a  Con- 
vention of  Clerical  and  Lay  Delegates  in 
1785,  to  choose  some  candidates  who  should 
be  sent  to  England  for  consecration.  Their 
choice  fell  on  Dr.  White  and  Dr.  Provoost, 
and  on  Feb.  4th,  1787,  these  were  consecrated 
in  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel,  and  the  Church  of 
England  gave  to  the  American  Colonies  which 
yet  remained  to  her  bishop  Inglis,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  missionary  bishop. 
The  Rev.  J.  Madison  was  consecrated  at 
Lambeth  in  1790,  and  thus  there  were  suf- 
ficient bishops  to  consecrate  others  in  America 
as  they  should  be  wanted.  The  first  Conse- 
cration Service  performed  by  American 
biahops  took  place  in  1 792,  when  Dr.  Thomas 
Claggett  was  made  Bishop  of  Maryland  in 
Trinity  Church,  New  York.  There  are  now 
forty-eight  bishops,  four  assistant  bishops, 
and  fourteen  missionary  bishops.  They  elect 
one  of  their  number  to  be  the  presiding  bishop 
at  their  Conventions.  The  friendly  relations 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
American  Church  have  been  greatly  cemented 
by  the  meetings  known  as  the  Pan -Anglican 
Synods  [q.v.]. 

Wesley  was  so  disgusted  with  the  apathy 
of  the  Church  at  home  that  he  did  not  wait 
for  its  help,  but  proceeded  to  ordain  clergy 
and  consecrate  bishops  for  America.  These 
now  form  the  body  known  as  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

All  the  religious  bodies  in  the  United 
States  are  voluntary.  The  principal  theolo- 
gical seminaries  are  at  New  York,  Cambridge, 
Madison,  Rochester,  Princeton,  Hartford,  and 
Andover. 

Unity  of  the  Church.— The  im- 
portance of  Christian  Unity  is  plainly  de- 
clared in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  in 
the  conscience  of  Christian  men.  It  was  one 
of  the  principal  topics  of  our  Lord's  prayer 
on  the  night  of  His  Agony  [John  xvii.  20]. 
The  Apostles  accordingly  treated  the  question 
as  one  of  transcendent  moment,  asserted  the 
Unity  of  the  Body  with  great  emphasis, 
and  warned  disciples  against  endangering  it 
nSph.  iv.  4 — 6].  Yet,  when  we  look  upon 
Christendom  as  it  is,  we  seem  to  behold  c  pic- 
ture of  a  very  different  character.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus,  professing  to  be  His  members 
and  followers,  and  to  live  in  union  with  Him, 
are  broken  into  a  countless  number  of  out- 
ward communions,  and  the  question  at  once 
arises,  "Has  the  Saviour's  prayer  been 
answered  ?  "  To  this  question  there  are  three 
main  lines  of  answer. 

[1]  The  Church  of  Home  declares  that 
there  was  established  one  visibly  connected 
religious  community,  of  which  St.  Peter 
was  appointed  the  head,  this  headship  de- 
volving upon  his  successors  in  the  Roman 
See  until  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  there- 
fore a  mark  of  true  Churches  throughout  the 
Rbu-34* 


world,  that  they  dutifully  submit  themselves 
to  the  Roman  authority,  and  so  preserve 
themselves  in  the  original  organic  Unity  of 
the  Church.  All  who  do  not  confess  this 
obedience,  and  refuse  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  central  authority  of  the  Roman  Church, 
are  in  schism,  and  the  religious  bodies  to 
which  they  belong  have  no  right  to  the  name 
of  Churches. 

£2]  The  view  which  we  may  call  the  An- 
glican, is  that  the  Church  was  intended  to 
preserve  an  organic  Unity  under  its  Bishops, 
but  not  under  one  visible  head.  Doubtless, 
in  the  Apostolic  times,  the  Unity  was  so  pre- 
served, that  all  branches  of  the  Church  were 
in  communion  with  the  other  branches 
throughout  the  world.  Bingham  gives  his 
view  of  the  means  which  were  taken  by  the 
Church  to  preserve  this  Unity  as  the  Church 
spread  far  and  wide  over  the  world,  and  he 
states  them  thus : — 

[«]  The  Unity  of  faith  was  principally  in- 
sisted on  as  the  foundation ;  and  next  to  this 
the  Unity  of  holiness.  When  Christ  sent 
forth  His  Apostles  He  enjoined  them  two 
things : — To  baptise  the  nations  in  the 
Name  [or  faith]  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost;  and  to  teach  them  to  ob- 
serve all  things  whatsoever  He  had  com- 
manded them  [Matt,  xxviii.  20].  "If  it 
be  inquired,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  what  art- 
icles of  faith  and  what  points  of  practice 
were  reckoned  thus  fundamental  or  essential 
to  the  very  being  of  a  Christian,  and  the 
union  of  many  Christians  into  one  body  or 
Church,  the  ancients  are  very  plain  in  re- 
solving this.  For  as  to  fundamental  articles 
of  faith,  the  Church  had  them  always  collected 
out  of  Scripture  in  her  creeds ;  and  as  to  the 
other  point  of  obedience  to  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  Christ,  it  was  generally  summed  up 
into  the  short  form  of  renouncing  the  devil 
and  his  science  and  his  works,  and  covenant- 
ing with  Christ  to  live  by  the  rules  of  His 
Gospel." 

[6]  The  Church  required  that  men  should 
unite  themselves  to  her  by  baptism,  to  be 
administered  but  once,  and  that  by  the  hands 
of  a  regular  ministry,  except  some  urgent 
necessity  obliged  them  to  do  otherwise. 

[<?]  Another  requisite  was  Unity  of  wor- 
ship, common  prayer,  and  the  administration 
of  the  Word  and  Sacraments.  "  Which  did 
not  require  that  all  Churches  should  exactly 
agree  in  the  same  form  of  words — for  it  was 
no  breach  of  unity  for  different  Churches  to 
have  different  modes  and  circumstances  and 
ceremonies  in  performing  the  same  holy 
offices,  so  long  as  they  kept  to  the  substance 
of  the  institution.  But  that  which  was  re- 
quired was  that  every  particular  member  of 
any  Church  should  comply  with  the  particular 
customs  and  usages  of  his  own  Church 
(nothing  being  inserted  into  her  offices  that 
was  unlawful),  and  meet  for  religious  wor- 
ship."     There    are    several  canons  in  the 
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but  at  a  monthly  mission  service,  for  which 
the  regular  worshippers  vacate  their  seats, 
«nd  make  an  effort  to  gather  in  those  who 
habitually  attend  no  place  of  worship.  Against 
this  the  Bishop,  his  attention  being  drawn  to 
the  matter,  remonstrates,  on  the  ground 
mainly  of  what  is  expressed  in  the  following 
passages,  which  may  be  compared  with  those 
cited  above:  — 

"Them  are   certain  principles  of  the  English 
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In  a  second  letter  responding  to  a  reply 
from  Canon  Wilberforce,  the  Bishop  implies, 
that  the  maintenance  of  this  Church  position 
ia  the  real  hope  for  the  unity  of  the  Church 
in  the  future,  and  says:  — 

"  Hr  chief  objection  to  dissent  is  not  to  the 
doctrines  or  discipline  of  any  particular  sect,  bnt 
that  its  very  principle  is  to  ignore  the  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  in-enlinj;  a  thing  unknown  to 
Scripture  and  Ihepriniitite  Christians,  of  aspiritual. 

Body  of  Christ,  sabefltut'ing  a  multitude  of  dis- 
united and  disconnected  s-cts.    All  that  tends  to 

eonnterroore  to  the  prayer  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  that 
His  Church  mitrhtbaOneflsn  united  witness  to  the 
world  "  [John  ivii.  il  ]. 

To  this  it  should  be  added  that  the  Bishop 
himself  and  those  who  agree  with  him  pass 
no  judgment,  on  the  piety  or  the  devotion  of 
Nonconformists.  It  would  be  absurd  and 
contrary  to  plain  facta  to  question  (he  deep 
religious  earnestness  and  intense  spirituality 
of  such  men  an  Baxter  or  Robert  Hall.  But 
Churchmen  hold  that  the  Church  of  England, 
with   her    precise    foriiminries,   her    august 


traditions,  and  her  apostolic  ministry,  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  be  a  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth;  that  though  she  has  at  times  seemed 
to  bow  before  the  set  of  public  opinion,  it 
was  but  for  the  moment,  and  that  she  rjuickly 
recovered  her  position;  and  especially  that 
her  influence  has  been  very  great,  and  was 
never  greater  than  now,  upon  religious  bodies 
outside  her  pale.  Those  who  hold  this  view 
point  to  the  vast  difference  between  the  Itoman 
clergy  in  England  and  those  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  hold  that  the  high  superiority  in 
England  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  Pro- 
testantism upon  them  ;  while  it  is  urged  that 
the  influence  of  our  Liturgy  and  of  Church 
teaching  upon  the  Nonconformist  bodies  also 
is  indirectly  very  great,  and  that  where  such 
influence  has  been  absent,  as  in  America  and 
elsewhere,  Nonconformity  has  passed  into 
avowed  Unitarianism.  On  those  grounds 
Anglicans  hold  that  for  the  Church  to  practise 
self-effacement,  and  to  abandon  her  distinctive. 
marks  and  insignia,  would  he  to  inflict  a  blow 
upon  religion  in  general,  without  furthering 
the  cause  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

[■"]  It  remains  to  state  the  Nonconformist 
view  of  this  great  question.  This  is  of  neces- 
sity very  largely  a  direct  negative  to  many 
of  the  statements  on  which  tho  foregoing 
argument  is  based,  but  accompanied  also  by 
a  positive  doctrine  of  a  totally  different  cha- 
racter. It  will  be  convenient  to  state  each 
aspect  of  this  view  in  turn. 

Nonconformists  altogether  deny  that  the 
"government,  discipline,  and  worship"  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foregoing,  are  (as  there  im- 
plied) "Apostolic,"  on  which  the  entire  argu- 
ment depends.  They  deny  this  on  the  following 
alleged  grounds  :  [«]  Whilst  it  may  be  traced 
to  early  Father*  and  the  early  Church,  it  can. 
not  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  or  traced 
to  the  primitixt  Church,  and  is  therefore  due 
to  corruption  and  a  craving  after  outward  cere- 
monial, which  have  ever  been  active  in  causing 
such  developments.  They  point  to  the  histori- 
cal fact  that  the  growth  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
rogative was  of  great  rapidity  during  the  early 
centuries, and  believe  therefore  that  the  process 
crept  in  at  an  exceedingly  early  period,  and 
that  the  only  safe  authority  for  the  practice 
and  nature  of   the  really  Primitive   Church 


Whoa  thus  tested,  according  to  the  simple, 
evident,  natural  meaning  of  the  text,  much 
of  the  Episcopal  system  (they  say)  is  in  direct 
contrast  to  Apostolic  teaching  and  practice, 
neither  of  which  gives  the  slightest  hint  of 
a  worship  confined  to  Liturgy,  of  "conse- 
crated"  elements,  of  n  ministry  confined  to 
Episcopal  "  orders,"  or  of  any  of  the  modem 
ideas  of  a  "bishop"  whatsoever,  but  very 
many  indications  and  hints  of  the  contrary 
to  all  these  things,  [r]  If  Episcopal  claims 
are  just,  the  difference  between  their  own 
view  and  the  Episcopal,  in  regard  to  ministry 
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and  in  the  Episcopal  form,  it  is  very  strange 
that  no  means  were  taken  to  ensure  so  im- 
portant an  object,  which  a  very  few  sentences 
of  apostolic  instruction  would  easily  have 
done ;  whereas  there  is  none  such,  but  count- 
less exhortations  to  the  Unity  of  Spirit. 
[£]  If  organic  union  were  the  true  Unity, 
and  bo  far  beyond  other  considerations  as 
Anglican 8  make  it,  then  the  days  when  it 
was  as  yet  unbroken  would  exhibit  the 
golden  age  of  the  Church  in  piety,  devoted- 
ness,  and  holiness.  The  direct  contrary  is 
the  case,  and  the  Reformation  movements 
were  simultaneous  with  true  religious  re- 
vival in  an  age  of  nauseous  ecclesiastical 
corruption.  [<?]  Those  who,  at  a  later  period, 
adhered  to  the  Anglican  Unity,  would  be,  on 
the  whole,  conspicuously  superior  in  Christian 
graces  and  work,  and  those  who  departed 
from  it,  on  the  whole,  marked  by  deficiency 
in  these  respects ;  regarding  the  great  seces- 
sions caused  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and 
under  the  Wesleys,  and  in  other  cases,  they 
allege  that  the  very  reverse  was  conspicu- 
ously the  case,  [d]  Lastly,  they  say  that 
the  Episcopal  idea  of  Unity  has  absolutely 
no  promise  and  no  hope  (beyond  an  absolute 
surrender  of  men's  convictions  such  as  is 
demanded  by  Home),  and  has  been  evidently 
and  conspicuously  condemned  by  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God  itself,  since  it  is  manifestly  now 
impossible  and  impracticable,  and  every*  day 
sees  its  realisation  further  removed;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit, 
openlv  manifested  in  the  sight  of  men,  is  quite 
practicable,  is  only  limited  by  the  grace  of 
God  given  to  men  irrespective  of  conscientious 
conviction,  and  is,  in  every  direction  but  one, 
growing  more  manifest  day  by  day.  That 
exception,  they  say,  lies  in  Anglicanism  itself, 
which  they  affirm,  adopting  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  conditional  admission  above  in 
an  affirmative  sense,  is  in  truth* -the  most 
Bchismatical  body  in  the  world,"  since  it 
alone,  with  the  exception  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  (and  without  the  special  historical  plea 
of  that  Church  in  justification),  and  one  or 
two  obscure  sects  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren 
description,  refuses  as  a  whole  any  practical 
manifestation  in  the  sight  of  men  of  that 
Unity  which  the  Lord  and  His  Apostles  held  so 
dear.  In  fine,  they  affirm  that  there  is  no  real 
breach  of  unity,  and  is  in  fact  felt  to  be  none, 
amongst  different  denominations  who  on  fit 
occasions  work  together,  exchange  pulpits,  and 
meet  and  regard  each  other  as  brethren  ;  but 
that  there  is  sin  and  schism,  and  division  of 
the  visible  Body  of  Christ,  on  the  part  of  any 
who  stand  apart  and  deny  to  other  godly 
Christians  such  recognition,  much  more  who 
apply  to  them  injurious  language  or  epithets. 
This  view  also  may  be  illustrated  in  the 
occurrences  and  correspondence  cited  above. 
Canon  Wilberforce  himself,  in  his  reply  to 
the  Bishop,  though  in  many  points  he  is  a 
recognised  exponent  of  what  are  called  High 


Church  principles,  to  a  certain  extent  endorses 
the  Nonconformist  view  as  to  Christian  Unity. 
He  supposes  the  return  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  asks  if  the  "  Church  "  which  He 
would  recognise  and  call  to  Himself,  would 
be  in  any  degree  coterminous  with  tho 
Church  of  England,  or  would  not  be  rather 
gathered  from  all  united  by  faith  to  Him  ? 
And  he  then  says  : — 

"  If  this  would  be  true  in  the  event  of  the  arch- 
angel's trumpet  sounding  to-morrow,  it  must  have 
been  true  upon  that  Sunday  night  when  I  was 
preaching  in  the  Albion  Chapel ;  and  if  I  refuse  to 
recognise  it,  and  consider  many  of  His  own  to  be 
outside  the  pale  of  His  Body  because  they  walk  not 
with  us,  while  thev  cast  out  devils  in  His  name, 
and  are  doing,  and  doing  well,  half  the  Christian 
work  of  this  country,  it  is  I,  and  not  they,  who  are 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  schism. 

"  Allowing  to  the  uttermost  all  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  'indeed  the  ancient  Church  of  the  nation 
come  down  in  a  continuous  stream  from  the 
fountain  head,'  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  soul 
of  man  has  not  to  wander  eighteen  centuries  back 
to  find  the  thrilling  touch,  the  close  guidance,  and 
the  all -surrounding  love  of  the  personal  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  and  if  I  refuse  fellowship  with  believers 
in  Christ  who  ore  living  in  vital  union  with  their 
ripen  Lord,  because  tbey  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
me  upon  questions  of  apostolic  order,  I  am  grieving 
the  Spirit,  marring  the  secret  unity  of  the  Bod>, 
and  rending  the  seam  leas  robe." 

Pointing  then  to  this  episode,  and  to  many 
such  on  record,  Nonconformists  affirm  thnt 
there  is  no  schism  on  their  part,  but  that  in 
countless  ways  (as  on  this  occasion  by  going 
in  a  body  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at 
Canon  Wilberforce's  hands)  they  have  tried 
to  manifest,  and  so  far  as  lay  in  them  did 
manifest,  to  men,  the  Unity  of  the  Body: 
but  they  ask  if  the  Church  of  England  has 
done  the  same,  or  manifested  by  its  action 
any  Unity,  of  any  sort  at  all  which  the  world 
can  judge  of?  They  admit  that  Episcopal 
views  must  of  necessity  affect  reciprocity  ;  as, 
e.g.,  in  this  case,  no  conscientious  Episcopalian 
could  go  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  at  un- 
consecrated  hands.  All  such  distinctions  and 
limits  they  understand  and  respect.  But 
when  such  action  as  the  Canon  did  take  is  pro- 
tested against,  and  the  same  position  is  taken 
in  other  ways,  they  say  that  it  is  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  not  they,  who  are  breaking  the 
Unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 

It  hardly  needs  mentioning,  that  there  are 
varieties  and  degrees  of  each  view.  Thus, 
even  above  we  find  Canon  Wilberforce  in  part 
adopting  that  of  those  who,  in  all  points  of 
detail,  differ  from  him  widely;  and  there  are 
Nonconformists  who  more  or  less  incline  to- 
wards Anglican  views.  But  in  their  real  and 
essential  nature  the  oppesite  views  are  as 
above ;  and  while  there  is  such  profound  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  the  bounden  duty  of  each  is 
to  exhibit  the  utmost  personal  kindliness  and 
Christian  fellowship  consonant  with  his  own 
conscientious  convictions.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  letters  above  quoted,  it  is  well 
to  remark,  furnish  very  strong  evidence  of 
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place  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries, 
but  earlier  schools  of  tho  nature  of  universi- 
ties were  founded  at  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
in  the  fourth  century  [Alexandria,  Cate- 
cmbtical  School  of],  and  became  exceedingly 
famous  under  Panto?nus,  Clement,  and  Origen. 
"  How  great  must  have  been  the  reputation 
and  influence  of  such  schools  when  they  were 
but  few  in  numbers  and  when  oral  instruction 
was  nearly  the  only  path  to  knowledge ;  how 
great  the  noble  pride  of  the  professors  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  scholars  when,  from  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  learners  flocked  to  spend 
long  years  in  Bologna  and  Paris  that  they 
might  share  in  this  instruction."  [Mullinger, 
p.  71.] 

The  earliest  of  this  kind  of  European 
school,  the  histories  of  which  can  be  historic- 
ally traced,  are  those  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and 
Salerno :  the  first,  the  great  school  of  civil 
law;  the  second,  of  "arts"  and  theology; 
the  third,  of  medicine.  But  although  these 
"  schools  "  were  originally  distinct,  those  who 
wanted  to  perfect  themselves  in  each  branch 
of  learning  going  successively  to  the  "school " 
where  it  was  specially  taught,  just  as  in  modern 
times  a  man  would  sometimes  go  to  Cambridge 
for  mathematics  and  to  Oxford  for  logic  and 
classics,  graduating  perhaps  at  both  univer- 
sities— each  "  school  "  gradually  incorporated 
with  its  own  particular  study  the  branches  of 
learning  which  were  taught  at  the  others. 
Thus  a  school  of  arts  and  medicine  was  founded 
at  Bologna  in  1316,  and  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  same  century  a  school  of  theology  was 
founded  by  Pope  Innocent  VI.  The  name 
is  preserved  at  Oxford,  where  the  Lecture 
and  Examination  Halls  are  still  called  "  The 
Schools,"  and  where  the  studies  of  the  several 
branches  of  university  learning  are  named 
"  The  School  of  Theology,"  the  "  School  of 
Arts,"  etc. 

But  the  University  or  "  School "  of  Paris 
was  that  which  had  most  influence  in  Europe 
during  the  early  revival  of  learning,  and  upon 
its  model  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  all  the 
other  great  universities  of  Europe,  appear  to 
have  been  established.  It  was  distinctly 
ecclesiastical  in  its  associations,  and  tradition 
points  to  the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve  as  the 
place  of  its  origin ;  and  it  was  in  Paris 
that  the  particular  studies  which  had  been 
previously  carried  out  in  separate  "  schools  " 
were  first  combined  under  the  name  of 
"  universities,"  a  term  originally  applied 
to  any  corporation,  but  in  this  case  taking 
the  sense  of  such  a  combination  or  incorpo- 
ration of  various  branches  of  learning,  that 
the  whole  body  might  fairly  be  called  a 
place  of  universal  learning.  It  was  in  Paris 
that  university  degrees  originated,  the  "  de- 
gree" being  originally  a  licence  to  teach 
nnder  the  title  of  "Doctor,"  as  a  Doctor  of 
Theology,  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  or  a  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  At  Paris  also  originated  the 
division  of    students  into  "  nations,"  which 


were  four  in  number — the  "French  Nation,*' 
which  included  Spaniards,  Italians,  and 
Greeks  ;  the  "Picard  Nation"  which  in- 
cluded students  from  the  North-East  and 
from  the  Netherlands  ;  the  **  Norman 
Nation ; "  and  the  "  English  Nation,"  which 
included  Irish,  Scottish,  and  German  students. 
Many  Continental  universities  were  formed 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  dispersion  of 
students  from  Bologna  and  Paris  through 
civil  discords.  Thus  arose  those  of  Mont- 
pellier,  Toulouse,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Pisa,  Ver- 
celli,  Arezzo,  and  Ferrara.  To  the  same 
period  and  the  same  cause  may  be  attributed 
the  great  increase  and  development  of  the 
two  great  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. [Oxford,  University  of  ;  Cam- 
bridge, University  of.] 

Unleavened  Bread.— There    was   a 

great  dispute  in  the  Middle  Ages  between  the 
Schoolmen  and  the  Greeks  as  to  what  kind  of 
bread  should  be  used  at  the  Eucharist ;  the 
Greeks  called  the  Latins  Azymites,  for  conse- 
crating in  atymus,  i.e.  unleavened  bread ;  and 
the  Latins  charged  the  Greeks  with  deviating1 
from  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  Church  by  using  leavened  bread. 
Our  Saviour  doubtless  used  unleavened  bread 
when  He  celebrated  His  last  supper,  but  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  when  none 
other  was  to  be  had  ;  and  from  the  following 
arguments  it  will  be  seen  that  the  early 
Church  always  used  common  bread  :  [1]  The 
elements  were  usually  taken  out  of  the 
oblations  of  the  people,  where  doubtless  com- 
mon bread  and  wine  were  offered.  [2]  It  is 
noted  by  Epiphanius,  as  a  peculiar  rule  of  the 
Ebionite  heretics,  that  they  celebrated  in  un- 
leavened bread  and  water  only,  which  argues 
that  the  Church  did  otherwise.  [3]  The 
ancients  say  expressly  that  their  bread  was 
common  bread,  such  as  they  made  for  their 
own  use  upon  other  occasions.  [4]  The 
ancients  are  wholly  silent  as  to  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread  in  the  Church,  but  they 
many  times  spake  of  leavened  bread,  and 
sometimes  the  Eucharist  is  spoken  of  as  fer- 
tnentwn,  i.e.  leaven.  [5]  It  is  observable  that 
neither  Photius  nor  any  other  Greek  writer 
before  Michael  Cerularius,  a.d.  1051,  ever 
objected  to  the  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the 
Roman  Church,  which  argues  that  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread  did  not  prevail  till  about  that 
time,  else  there  is  no  doubt  that  Photius  would, 
among  other  things,  have  objected  to  this. 
These  arguments  put  the  matter  beyond  all 
dispute,  that  the  Church  for  a  thousand  years 
used  no  other  than  common  or  leavened  bread 
in  the  Eucharist,  but  how  or  exactly  when  the 
change  was  made  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
The  first  Common  Prayer  Book  of  Edward 
VI.  en  join  8  that  unleavened  bread  be  used  in 
the  Holy  Communion  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom ;  it  was  ordered  to  be  round,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  wafers  used  by  the  Greek  and 
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which  he  taught  at  Montpellier  and  Avignon. 
He  was  then  made  Abbot  of  St.  Victor  of 
Marseilles,  and  in  1362  chosen  Pope  in  suc- 
cession to  Innocent  VI.  He  took  up  his 
residence  at  Avignon,  and  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  excommunicate  Bernabo  Visconti, 
the  tyrant  of  Milan,  who  had  seized  some 
cities  belonging  to  the  Papal  States,  and 
having  defeated  him,  Italy  for  a  time  enjoyed 
some  peace.  The  Pope  then  went  to  reside 
at  Rome  in  1367,  where  he  was  received  with 
acclammation ;  but  the  city  was  in  a  miserable 
condition,  and  the  surrounding  country  a  prey 
to  incessant  internal  dissensions.  These  he 
tried,  with  the  help  of  Joanna,  Queen  of 
Naples,  to  suppress ;  but,  finding  the  task 
beyond  his  powers,  he  determined,  in  1370,  to 
return  to  Avignon,  where  he  died  almost 
immediately  on  his  arrival. 

Urban  VI.,  Pope  from  1378-1389.  An 
account  of  him  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Papal  Schism  [q.v.]. 

Urban  VII.,  a  native  of  Rome,  Cardinal 
of  St.  Marcel,  and  famous  for  his  learning. 
He  had  held  important  posts  under  Paul  IV., 
Pius  IV.,  Pius  V.,  Gregory  XIII.,  and  Sixtus 
V.,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1590, 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  him,  but 
he  died  before  his  consecration. 

Urban  VIII.,  Cardinal  Maffeo  Barberini, 
was  chosen  Pope  in  1623,  after  Gregory  XV. 
He  was  a  native  of  Florence,  and  studied  in 
Rome  and  Bologna  under  the  Jesuits,  and 
held  various  offices  under  several  Popes.  He 
aimed  at  the  temporal  rather  than  the  spiritual 
prosperity  of  the  Papacy ;  he  was  a  lover  of 
learning  and  a  patron  of  learned  men.  In 
1624  he  concluded  the  wars  about  the  Valtel- 
lina,  which  had  become  an  intricate  political 
question  between  the  Courts  of  Rome,  France, 
Spain,  Austria,  and  Savoy ;  he  declared  that 
the  Commonwealth  of  Venice  was  to  be 
treated  as  a  crowned  head;  in  1626  he  re- 
annexed  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  to  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Church  without  the  aid  of  arms ; 
he  also  settled  the  dispute  about  the  succession 
of  the  Duchy  of  Mantua.  In  his  time  began 
the  long  conflict  known  as  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  also  the  earlier  stages  of  the  great 
Jansenist  controversy.  He  supported  Riche- 
lieu and  France  against  Austria  and  Spain  in 
a  war  which  broke  out  in  Italy  in  1 635.  In 
1642  the  Papal  State  itself  became  the  scene 
of  petty  warfare.  The  nephews  of  the  Pope 
(the  Barberini)  persuaded  their  uncle  to  take 
military  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Castro, 
then  held  by  Odoardo  Farnese,  Duke  of 
Parma;  Farnese,  aided  by  the  Duke  of 
Modena  and  the  Republic  of  Venice,  marched 
an  army  across  the  Papal  frontier,  and  bore 
all  before  him,  and  in  1643  the  Pope  was 
obliged  to  give  back  Castro.  The  disappoint- 
ment of  his  schemes  is  said  to  have  hastened 
his  death;  he  died  in  1644.  He  composed 
some  hymns  and  several  pieces  of  Latin  and 
Italian  verse.    He  instituted  a  new  order  of 


'Knights,  The  Conception  of  Our  Ladyy  the  first 
of  which  were  Charles  Gonzago,  and  Uladis- 
laus  IV.  of  Poland.  He  canonised  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  St.  Philip  Neri.  In  his  ponti- 
ficate happened  the  trial  of  Galileo  [q.v.], 
and  also  that  of  Centini,  a  nephew  of  Cardinal 
Centini  of  Ascoli,  who  joined  with  several 
dissatisfied  men  bent  on  destroying  the  Pon- 
tiff, and  had  recourse  to  magical  arts  to 
effect  his  purpose.  He  intended  to  murder 
Urban,  and  then  to  place  his  uncle,  the  Car- 
dinal, on  the  Papal  throne.  The  plot  was, 
however,  discovered,  and  as  the  judges  them- 
selves believed  implicitly  in  the  virtue  of 
magic,  the  crime  was  made  capital.  Centini 
was  beheaded,  others  of  the  conspirators  were 
burned,  and  the  rest  were  sent  to  the  galleys. 
Urban  founded  the  College  of  the  Propaganda, 
enlarged  the  Quirinal  Palace,  and  enriched 
the  library  of  the  Vatican. 

Urbi  et  Orbi. — A  phrase  applied  to 
Papal  rescripts  which,  having  been  issued  by 
proclamation  in  the  Piazza  of  the  Campo  ai 
Fiore,  are  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  Vatican, 
and  so  published  "  to  the  city  and  the  world." 

Ursulas,  Zachary. — One  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  of  the  sixteenth  century  [*. 
at  Breslau  in  Silesia,  1534  ;  d.  at  Neustadt, 
1583].  He  was  educated  at  Wittenberg,  and 
here  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mclanchthon, 
who  entertained  a  great  friendship  for  him, 
and  took  him  to  the  Conference  at  Worms  in 
1557,  from  whence  he  went  to  Geneva  and 
thence  to  Paris,  in  order  to  learn  the  French 
language  and  perfect  himself  in  Hebrew  under 
the  famous  Jean  Mercier.  On  his  return  to 
Breslau  he  wrote  Theses  de  Sacratnentia  de 
Baptituno  et  de  Ccend  Domini,  in  which  he  took 
the  side  of  Calvin  and  Melanchthon,  but  he  so 
managed  the  subject  of  C<ena  Domini  that  the 
leading  party  in  the  town  accused  him  of 
being  a  Sacramentarian.  He  endeavoured  to 
justify  himself,  but,  not  giving  satisfaction,  he 
chose  rather  to  quit  his  country  than  continue 
a  quarrel,  and,  his  friend  Melanchthon  being 
now  dead,  he  went  to  Zurich,  where  he  fratern- 
ised with  Peter  Martyr,  Bullinger,  etc.  In 
1561  he  was  invited  by  the  University  of 
Heidelberg  to  settle  there  in  their  "Collegium 
Sapientiaa/'and  they  made  him  their  Professor 
"  LocorumCommunium,"  a  chair  which  he  held 
till  1668.  In  1564  Ursinus,  with  Olevianus, 
drew  up  the  Palatinate  or  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, and  at  the  instance  of  the  Elector, 
Frederick  III.,  wrote  a  defence  of  it  against 
the  attacks  of  Flacius  Illyricus  and  other  rigid 
Lutherans.  The  Elector  was  accused  of 
having  set  forth  a  doctrine  concerning  the 
Eucharist  which  the  Augsburg  Confession  had 
condemned,  so  he  ordered  Ursinus  to  write  a 
Tract  explaining  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. Ursinus  was  present  at  the  Conference 
of  Maulbronn,  where  he  argued  vigorously 
against  the  Ubiquitarians  [q.v.].  On  the 
death  of  Frederick  III.,  in  1577,  his  son  and 
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founding  Trinity  College.  He  collectod  largo 
funds,  and  the  college  was  opened  Jan.  9th, 
1593.  The  first  Provost  was  Walter  Travers, 
who  has  obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  the 
opponent  whom  Hooker  overthrew  in  contro- 
versy, but  he  was  a  learned  as  well  as  pious 
man.  Among  the  tirst  fellows  were  Hamilton 
and  Fullerton  already  mentioned,  and  Daniel, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  Irish.  To  the 
new  college  TJssher  was  sent,  now  in  his 
thirteenth  year.  He  laboured  hard  at  the 
learned  tongues,  but  from  the  tirst  his  atten- 
tion was  given  chiefly  to  history  and  chron- 
ology, and  he  drew  up  a  chronology  of 
Old  Testament  history  as  far  as  the  Book 
of  Kings,  differing  little  from  that  which 
he  put  forth  as  the  result  of  his  ma- 
turer  study.  He  was  also  led,  through 
the  faltering  and  conflicting  views  of  his 
mother's  family,  to  study  the  Roman  contro- 
versy, and  from  his  twentieth  year,  when  he 
took  his  M.A.  degree,  to  his  thirty -eighth, 
his  biographers  tell  us  that  no  day  passed 
without  his  studying  the  Fathers,  from  the 
Apostles'  timo  down  to  the  Schoolmen  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  But  he  had  already  made 
his  mark  as  an  active  controversialist.  In 
his  nineteenth  year  he  accepted  the  challenge 
of  a  Jesuit,  Fitz-Symonds,  to  a  public  dis- 
putation, and  is  said  to  have  completely  dis- 
comfited him.  In  due  course  ho  was  ordained, 
and  at  once  made  his  mark  as  a  preacher, 
and  before  long  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University.  Some  officers  in 
the  army  subscribed  a  vory  large  sum  for  a 
present  of  books  to  the  University,  and 
Ussher  was  appointed,  with  a  Dr.  Challoner, 
whose  only  child,  Phoebe,  he  afterwards 
married,  to  administer  it.  This  led  to  his 
first  visit  to  England,  which  from  that  timo 
he  repeated  every  third  year,  spending  three 
months,  one  in  Oxford,  ono  in  Cambridge, 
and  one  in  London.  Archbishop  Loftus  ap- 
pointed him  to  a  stall  in  the  Cathedral  which 
involved  the  pastoral  care  of  the  parish  of 
Finglas,  and  whilst  he  pursued  his  learned 
studies,  he  was  always  once  on  Sunday  in  his 
parish  pulpit.  His  work  in  drawing  up  the 
Irish  articles  in  1615  has  been  spoken  of  else- 
where.   [Ireland,  Church  of.  J 

During  one  of  his  visits  to  England,  Ussher, 
who  had  been  warmly  recommended  to  King 
James  by  the  Irish  Government,  had  an  in- 
terview with  him,  and  the  King  was  so  im- 
pressed with  him  that,  the  Bishopric  of  Meath 
railing  vacant,  he  appointed  him  in  1620.  He 
is  said  to  have  shown  himself  powerful  there 
in  converting  the  Roman  Catholics  to  Pro- 
testantism, and  he  published  a  tract  on  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Irish  to  show  how  un- 
like it  was  to  Romanism.  In  1624  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Primacy  of  Ireland,  the 
Archbishopric  of  Armagh.  Not  long  after  he 
converted  the  famous  Earl  of  Peterborough 
to  his  faith. 


The  troubles  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
Parliament  brought  heavy  calamities  on 
Ussher.  He  fearlessly  urged  Charles  I.  not 
to  yield  to  the  popular  clamour  by  signing  the 
warrant  for  Stratford's  death,  and  when  the 
unhappy  King  gave  way  Ussher  was  with 
Strafford  to  the  very  end.  The  Irish  rebellion 
of  1 64 1  laid  the  country  waste ;  Ussher' s  house 
was  plundered — oidy  his  books  were  saved  to 
him.  They  were  sent  to  him  in  England. 
His  income  was  gone  ;  ho  was  even  for  a  while 
left  in  want.  He  was  with  the  King  at  Ox- 
ford in  1642,  and  his  preaching  is  said  to 
have  been  most  moving.  When  the  King 
had  to  leave  Oxford,  Ussher  took  iefugo  at 
Cardiff,  until  Lady  Peterborough,  in  grati- 
tudo  for  the  service  ho  had  done  hor,  invited 
him  to  London.  Some  of  the  gentry  round 
Cardiff  subscribed  for  the  money  to  convey 
hiin  there,  and  sometimes  at  the  London 
house  of  the  Peterborough  family,  sometimes 
at  their  country  residence  at  Reigate,  ho 
spent  tho  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  studious 
as  ever,  and  for  eight  years  held  the  office  of 
Preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  was  at  length 
compelled  by  bodily  infirmity  to  resign.  He 
still  remained  loyal  to  tho  unfortunate 
Charles,  visiting  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
whero  he  attempted  to  mediate  between  him 
and  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  as  to 
Church  government.  He  proposed  that  the 
bishops  should  still  be  continued,  but  should 
not  have  independent  authority,  but  should  act 
in  conjunction  with  their  presbytery,  that  tho 
archbishops  should  be  moderators  of  provin- 
cial, and  bishops  of  diocesan  synods,  and 
that  the  important  business  of  provinces  and 
dioceses  should  be  transacted  in  these  as- 
semblies ;  but  that  nothing  should  be  done 
against  the  direct  will  of  the  bithop.  This 
has  often  been  referred  to  as  affording  a 
possible  means  of  uniting  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  discipline.  The  Parliament  were 
much  inclined  to  it,  but  their  power  was 
gone  ;  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Crom- 
well and  his  army. 

Ussher  laboured  to  the  last.  The  day  be- 
fore his  death  he  spent  several  hours  in  his 
study,  then  visited  a  sick  person,  discoursing, 
says  his  biographer,  '•  for  near  an  hour  in  so 
heavenly  a  manner  as  if,  like  Moses  on  Mount 
Pisgah,  ho  had  then  a  prospect  of  the  celes- 
tial Canaan."  He  died  in  1656,  and  by  Crom- 
wolTs  command  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  Church  Burial  Service  being 
allowed  for  tho  occasion. 

His  learning  seems  to  have  been  amazing,  es- 
pecially in  historical  subjects.  His  chronology 
of  the  Scriptures,  though  modified  by  later 
discoveries,  is  still  known  as  the  "Received 
Chronology  "  which  we  have  in  our  reference 
Bibles.  His  Antiquities  of  the  British  Churches, 
Treatise  on  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  British 
and  Irish,  Answer  to  a  Jesuit,  are  all  works  of 
sterling  value. "  Ho  also  wrote  on  the  epistles 
of  Poly  carp  and  Ignatius,  on  the  Samaritan 
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Council  of  Trent.    Ordination  without  office 
is  also  forbidden  in  the  English  Church. 

Valentine.  St. — One  of  the  black-letter 
8aints  in  the  English  Prayer  Book,  whose 
name  is  celebrated  on  Feb.  14.  During  the 
persecution  at  Rome  under  Claudius  II.,  he 
was  very  zealous  in  his  attention  to  those 
condemned  to  martyrdom,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence arrested  and  at  last  sentenced  to  death. 
He  was  beheaded  at  Home  about  the  year  270. 
A  church  on  the  Ponte  Mole  at  Rome  was 
built  by  Pope  Julius  I.  to  his  memory.  *'  In 
our  calendar,"  says  Bishop  Barry,  "he  is 
called  a  bishop,  but  this  is  probably  an  error." 
The  habit  of  "  choosing  valentines  "  seems  to 
have  been  a  pagan  custom,  probably  con- 
nected with  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
associated  by  pure  accident  with  the  Christian 
festival. 

Valentinus,  St.— One  of  the  Christian 
preachers  who  in  the  fifth  century  went 
forth  to  labour  in  those  countries  where 
Arianism  had  taken  strong  hold  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  We  first  hear  of  him  in  440, 
when  he  appeared  at  Vindelicia,  an  important 
fort  on  the  shore  of  the  Danube.  He 
managed,  with  the  help  of  the  few  followers 
he  had  attracted,  to  build  a  rough  church 
in  the  Tyrol.  He  spent  his  time  in  preaching 
to  and  advising  all  those  who  came  to  him, 
and  found  at  last  that  his  influence  was 
making  itself  felt.  He  was  joined  by  other 
disciples,  among  whom  was  Sevkrinus  [q.v.]. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Passau. 

Valentinus  was  an  Egyptian  heresiarch, 
who  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
Pius.  It  is  said  that  he  quitted  the  Church 
because  another  man  was  preferred  to  a 
bishopric  which  he  had  hoped  to  gain.  He  after- 
wards visited  Rome  and  abjured  his  errors,  but 
soon  relapsed.     He  died  about  a.d.  260. 

The  religious  system  of  Valentinus  was  ex- 
tremely fanciful.  He  taught  that  there  was 
one  eternal  and  supreme  Deity,  Bythos,  the 
Abyss  or  Unfathomable  One,  who,  after 
dwelling  with  Sige,  or  Silence,  for  numberless 
ages,  manifested  himself  by  sending  forth  a 
number  of  JEons.  These  JSonB,  whom  he 
represented  as  male  and  female,  were  the 
personified  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Doity, 
each  being  the  revelation  of  some  quality  of 
Bythos.  They  were  developed  in  pairs,  of 
which  the  first  were  Nous,  or  Intelligence, 
and  Aletheia,  or  Truth.  From  these  sprang 
another  pair,  and  from  them  again  another. 
These  six,  with  Bythos  and  Sige,  formed  the 
Ogdoad.  From  the  Ogdoad  were  produced 
twenty-two  other  JEons^  and  the  whole  thirty 
constituted  the  Pleroma,  or  Fulness  of  the 
Deity. 

The  iEons  decreased  in  rank  and  know- 
ledge, and  increased  in  imperfection  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  of  their  descent  from 
Bythos.      Nous   alone   possessed   a   perfect 


knowledge  of  the  Supreme  One,  and  the  burn- 
ing desire  of  the  inferior  ^Eons  to  obtain  this 
knowledge  led  to  a  Fall  even  within  the  limits 
of  the  Pleroma.  To  restore  order  Nous  pro- 
duced Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spread 
the  knowledge  of  Bythos  among  the  other 
JEons,  and  re-established  peace. 

During  the  struggle  in  the  celestial  world, 
Achamoth  was  born  of  Sophia,  the  last  and 
most  discontented  of  the  JEons.  Achamoth, 
being  too  imperfect  to  be  received  into  the 
Pleroma,  was  cast  out  into  Chaos,  and  there 
produced  the  Demiurge,  or  Creator,  and  ele- 
ments of  three  kinds — viz.  spiritual,  animal, 
and  material.  Out  of  the  elements  the 
Demiurge  constructed  six  regions,  with  six 
intelligences  to  govern  them,  in  imitation  of 
the  celestial  world,  while  he  himself  with 
Achamoth  and  the  six  intelligences  consti- 
tuted an  Ogdoad,  a  distant  imitation  of  the 
Ogdoad  of  the  Pleroma.  Man  was  formed  by 
the  Creator  in  His  own  image,  without  the 
spiritual  element.  This  element  was  sup- 
plied by  Achamoth  without  His  knowledge, 
and,  soon  becoming  apparent,  roused  the 
jealousy  of  the  Demiurge,  who  forbade  man 
to  taste  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  intermediate  region  to  this 
terrestrial  world  for  disobeying  His  command. 

Man  growing  degenerate,  redemption  be- 
came necessary,  and  the  ^Eons  combined  to 
provide  a  Redeemer,  each  contributing  some- 
thing to  produce  the  iEon  Jesus,  who  was  to 
be  to  mankind  what  Christ  was  to  the  Ple- 
roma. Jesus  was  only  apparently  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  hence  had  nothing  material 
about  Him,  but  was  formed  of  the  spiritual 
and  animal  elements  alone.  The  Christ  of 
the  Pleroma  descended  on  Him  at  His  Bap- 
tism, and  left  Him  before  the  Crucifixion. 

Valentinus  held  that  men  were  of  three 
classes,  corresponding  to  the  three  kinds  of 
elements — spiritual,  animal,  and  material. 
The  spiritual,  no  matter  what  lives  they 
might  lead,  were  to  be  united  with  Christ,  as 
Jesus  was,  and  finally  received  into  the 
Pleroma ;  the  animal  men  could  not  aspire  so 
high,  though  they  might,  if  they  lived  virtu- 
ously, be  translated  to  happiness  in  the  region 
of  the  Demiurge,  but  those  of  them  who  lived 
wickedly  were  to  be  included  with  the 
material  men ;  these  last  were  doomed  to  in- 
evitable annihilation,  however  virtuously  they 
might  live. 

Valentinus  received  the  Scriptures,  but  in- 
terpreted them  in  his  own  way.  He  acknow- 
ledged as  canonical  many  apocryphal  writings 
which  could  be  made  to  support  his  views. 
His  works  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  an 
account  of  his  system  is  given  by  Irenseus. 

The  sect  of  the  Valentinians  spread  widely. 
Their  doctrine  of  the  infallible  salvation  of 
spiritual  men  led  many  of  them  to  practise  all 
kinds  of  immoralities,  which  were  doubtless 
the  foundation  for  many  of  the  charges  against 
the  early  Christians. 
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Greek  MS.  aider  than  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
and  though  many  of  the  latin  versions  havo 
the  words,  even  the  best  of  these  omit  it. 
All  critics,  therefore,  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  words  are  not  genuine. 

Much  controversy  has  been  spent  upon  the 
last  chapter  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  verses  9-20. 
Nome  ancient  MSS.  omit  these  verses,  and  it 
is  undoubted  that  the  style  is  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  Gospel.  The  Dean  of  Chichester,  Dr. 
Burgon,  has  written  a  volume  on  this  subject 
full  of  learning  and  of  keen  critical  power, 
and  has  gone  a  great  way  towards  establish- 
ing the  genuineness. 

The  narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  [John  vii.  63— viii.  II]  is  absent  from 
most  of  the  ancient  MSS.,  and  the  general 
conclusion  is  that  it  is  an  authentic  history 
preserved  by  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  but 
not  part  of  the  original  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

In  John  v.  these  words— vailing  for  the 
moving  of  the  water,  for  an  angel  Kent  down  at 

icattr;  urhoioever  then  frit  after  the  troubling 
uf  the  water  etepped  in  vat  made  whole  if 
u-hatuecer  diteast  he  had — are  not  in  most  of 
the  old  MSS.  The  Revised  Version  omits 
them,  bat  places  them  in  the  margin. 

In  Acts  ii.  28,  "  the  nock  of  God  which  Ho 
hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood,"  there 
are  several  variations — ■'  the  flock  of  the 
Lord,"  "the  flock  of  Christ."  Tho  Revisers 
have  probably  done  well  to  retain  the  received 

Acts  xi.  20.— The  Authorised  Version 
reads  "  spake  unto  the  Grecians  ;  "  the  Re- 
visers have  "unto  the  Greckt."  The  MS. 
authority  is  evenly  balanced,  but  the  ancient 
versions  and  the  general  context  favour  the 
latter  reading.  The  point  is  an  interesting 
one,  for  the  reason  that  if  "  Greeks  "  be  the 
right  reading,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
persecution  which  followed  St.  Stephen's 
death  led  to  the  preaching  to  heathens,  very 
possibly  in  anticipation  of  St.  Peter's  con- 
version of  Cornelius.  [See  note  in  Bishop 
Ellicott's  Commentary.'] 

1  Tim.  iii.  16 :  "God  was  manifest."  The 
Revised  Version  reads  "  lit  who  was  mani- 
fest," and  the  margin  gives  a  third  reading, 
"  which  was  manifested."  The  variation  will 
be  understood  if  we  give  the  Greek  equivalent. 
62  stands  for  Theet,  "God;"  *OI  for  hoi, 
"  He  who  :  "  and  'O  for  "  which."  For  the 
first  of  these  readings  there  is  no  manu- 
script authority  older  than  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  only  one  ancient  version — namely, 
the  Sbtvonic.  Therefore  the  probability  is 
against  this  reading.  Between  the  other  two 
there  is  great  difficulty.  Tho  Latin  version 
favours  the  neuter,  the  Gothic  the  masculine. 
The  masculine  is  the  more  difficult,  because 
there  is  no  clearly  expressed  antecedent,  and 


,  and  the       for  that  reason  is  to  be  preferred.     Moreover, 
ne."     But   |   OX  is  more  likely  than  O  to  be  changed  into 
*KS.     The  Revisers,  therefore,   have  adopted 
the  most  probable  reading  for  their  textual 
authority. 


Vatican,  Palaci  ot  tub.-  -The  residence 
of  the  Pope,  called  by  this  name,  is  the 
largest  palace  of  modern  Rome,  and  takes 
its  name  from  the  Vatican  Hill  upon  which  it 
stands.  It  is  an  irregular  group  of  buildings, 
containing  twenty-two  courtyards  and  an 
immense  number  of  rooms,  estimated  at 
from  4,500  to  16,000,  and  built  at  different 
periods.  An  Etruscan  temple  is  said  to  have 
stood  on  the  site,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name 
Vatican,  from  \ate*,  "  a  prophet."  The 
first  palaeo  of  the  Vatican  is  reported  to  have 
been  built  by  Symmachus  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  Charlemagne  during  his  residence  in 
Rome ;  it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  was  first  used  as  the 
Papal  residence  after  the  healing  of  the  great 
schism,  as  being  convenient  from  its  nearness 
to  tho  castle  of  St.  Aagulo  ;  the  two  buildings 
were  connected  by  Pope  John  XX11I.,  and 
the  palace  was  enlarged  and  beautified  from 
time  to  time  by  his  successors.  Nicolas  V. 
[1447-1455]  began  the  "  Tor  di  Borgia," 
which  was  completed  by  Alexander  VI.  [1492- 
1503];  the  Sistino  Chapol  was  built  in  1473, 
and  the  Belvedere,  formerly  a  garden-house, 
in  1490.  The  part  now  used  as  the  Pope's 
residence  was  finished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Sistine  Chapol  is 
adorned  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  by  the  famous 
frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  itatize  and 
loggie  are  ornamented  with  paintings  by 
Raphael.  The  Vatican  contains  other  very 
famous  paintings  by  Raphael,  Titian,  Domeni- 
chino,  etc.,  but  they  are  few  in  number.  The 
Vatican  Library  is  the  finest  in  the  world, 
contniningnearly  26,000  MSS.  anduboutSO,  000 
volumes.  The  most  valuable  of  the  MSS.  is 
tho  Codex  Vaticanus,  which  reaches  back  to 
the  fourth  century,  and  is  a  little  older  than 
the  Codex  Sinaitictis.  It  contains  the  LXX. 
version  of  tho  Old  Testament  with  very  few 
omissions,  and  all  the  New  Testament  as  far 
as  Hebrews  ix.  14. 

Vatican  Council.  The  last  General 
Council  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  was  con- 
vened by  Pope  Pius  IX.  by  an  Encyclical 
Letter,  June  2lith,  18G8,  to  discuss  Papal  In 
fallibility  and  to  condemn  Rationalism  and 
liberalism.  The  Council  was  opened  Dec. 
5th,  1869.  There  were  719  members  pre- 
sent, the  numbers  afterwards  rising  to  764 — 
the  largest  number  that  has  been  reached 
since  tho  Second  Lateran  Council  of  1139. 
"  All  bishops  of  the  Churches  of  Oriental  rite 
not  in  communion  with  the  Apostolic  See," 
and  all  "  Protestants  and  Non-Catholics " 
were  invited  to  attend,  in  order,  as  Cardinal 
B,  that  they  might  be  referred  to 
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distinction  between  grave  and  light  sins  in 
many  cases  must  rest  solely  on  the  judgment 
of  God,  and  cannot  be  judged  of  by  man. 
[Mortal  Sin.] 

Veni,  Creator  Spiritos.— An  ancient 

hymn  generally  supposed  to  be  the  composi- 
tion of  St.  Ambrose,  but  moro  probably  by 
Kabanus  Maurus,  poet  to  Charlemagne,  in  use 
in  the  Church  at  Whitsuntide  from  early 
times.  From  the  year  1100  it  has  formed  a 
part  of  the  service  for  the  consecration  of 
bishops,  and  some  hundred  years  or  so  later 
was  inserted  in  that  for  the  ordination  of 
priests.  It  was  translated  as  it  stands  in  our 
Prayer  Book  in  King  Edward  VI.'s  reign. 
The  Lutheran  Church  has  also  adopted  it  very 
generally  for  services  at  certain  stated  times. 

Venite,  exnltemus.— The  heading  of 

the  9oth  Psalm,  which  opens  the  second  part  of 
Morning  Prayer — that  of  praise.  It  has  also 
been  called,  from  the  spirit  that  runs  all 
through  it,  the  Invitatory  Psalm.  Its  fitness 
for  its  position  was  recognised  as  early  as  tho 
days  of  Chrysostom,  for  then,  every  day 
after  penitent  confession,  the  9t5th  Psalm  was 
sung.  In  the  English  Church  it  is  ordered 
by  the  rubric  to  be  sung  every  day,  except 
Easter  Day  and  on  the  19th  day  of  the 
month,  when  it  comes  in  the  regular  course 
of  the  Psalms. 

Venn,  Henry  [b.  at  Barnes,  Surrey, in  1 724 ; 
d.  1797]. — A  leader  in  the  Evangelical  move- 
ment of  the  last  century.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  After  his  ordination  ho  held 
several  curacies,  and  was  Vicar  of  Huddersfield, 
and  afterwards  of  Yelling  in  Huntingdonshire, 
where  he  died.  During  the  first  years  of  his 
ministry  he  had  a  hard  battle  to  fight  against 
the  indifference  shown  by  all  classes  to  re- 
ligion ;  but  he  worked  untiringly,  and  after- 
wards, in  conjunction  with  Whitfield,  one  of 
his  nearest  friends,  was  among  the  chief  movers 
in  the  Evangelical  revival.  The  improvement 
wrought  by  him,  especially  in  the  town  of 
Huddersfield,  was  most  striking.  He  wrote 
The  Complete  Duty  of  Man,  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  Whole  Duly  of  Man,  which  he  and 
Whitfield  held  to  be  too  formal.  His  children's 
children  bore  an  honoured  name  in  the  Church. 

Verger. — Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  rirga,  "  a  twig."  The  name 
is  given  to  the  officers  of  tho  cathedral  who 
carry  the  mace,  or  virge,  hefore  the  clerical 
dignitaries. 

Veronica,  St. — A  legendary  saint  whose 
story  was  from  very  early  times  introduced 
into  that  of  our  Lord's  Passion,  but  has  been 
rejected  since  the  eleventh  century.  It  is 
said  that,  as  our  Saviour  passed  by  on  His 
way  to  Calvary,  bearing  tho  cross,  a  woman 
was  moved  with  compassion,  and  stepped  for- 
ward and  wiped  the  blood  and  sweat  from 
His  face  with  her  veil ;  after  which,  she 
discovered    the    impression    of     His    face 


remaining  upon  the  linen.  The  portrait  was 
called  vera  icon,  "  the  true  image,"  and  in 
course  of  timo  the  name,  altered  to  Veronica, 
was  transferred  to  the  woman  herself.  Stories 
were  afterwards  invented  concerning  her  life  : 
some  said  she  was  the  daughter  of  King  Herod, 
and  was  converted  from  the  love  of  the  world 
to  the  love  of  Christ  by  witnessing  His  suf- 
ferings ;  while  others  identify  her  with  tho 
woman  who  had  been  healed  of  an  issue  of 
blood.  The  cloth  with  the  miraculous  image 
is  said  to  be  preserved  at  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  and  is  exhibited  among  its  relics;  but 
other  images,  each  declared  to  be  the  vera 
icon,  are  exhibited  at  different  pluces. 

Verse. — A  term  applied  in  Church  music 
to  that  part  of  an  anthem,  or  hymn,  which  is 
sung  as  a  solo,  or  by  a  part  of  the  choir  only  ; 
to  distinguish  it  from  those  parts  which  are 
sung  as  a  full  chorus  by  the  whole  choir. 

Versicles. — Short  sentences  occurring 
in  various  parts  of  tho  Prayer  Book,  appointed 
to  be  said  by  priest  and  people  alternately ;  as, 
for  example : 

Jtfin. :  O  Lord,  shew  Thy  mercy  upon  us. 
People :  And  grant  us  Thy  salvation. 

Verv  God  of  Very  God.— The  word 

"  very  '  in  theological  language  signifies 
"  real,"  "  true,"  "  indisputable."  Thus  in  the 
second  Article  Our  Lord  is  called  "  The  Very 
and  Eternal  God,"  and  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed  4i  Very  God  and  Very  Man."  And 
Latimer  says,  "  Believe  steadfastly  that  He 
was  a  very  natural  man,  sin  only  excepted." 
The  doctrine  expressed  in  tho  phrase  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  is  that  Our  Lord  is  Himself 
perfect  God,  and  is  begotten  of  perfect  God, 
the  word  "  of  "  not  expressing  the  possessive 
case  nor  a  mere  superlative  like  "heart  of 
hearts,"  but  signifying  "  out  of  "  or  "from." 

Vesperale. — The  book  which  contains 
the  vesper  services. 

Vespers. — One  of  the  Canonical  Hours 

[q.v.]. 

Vestments. — There  have  been  two 
theories  as  to  the  origin  of  Christian  vest- 
ments :  one  is,  that  they  are  derived  from 
those  used  by  the  Jewish  priests :  the  other, 
that  they  have  their  origin  in  tho  ordinary 
dress  worn  in  early  Christian  times.  The 
first  view  is  now  seldom  accepted.  Some  of 
the  chief  Jewish  garments  were  not  known  in 
the  Christian  Church.  Thus  no  distinctive 
head-dress  was  worn  for  the  first  thousand 
years,  and  the  girdle  was  not  known  till  the 
eighth  century.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
chasuble,  the  chief  Christian  vestment,  was 
unknown  among  the  Jews.  Also  their  gar- 
ments were  of  many  different  colours,  while 
in  the  primitive  Christian  Church  white  only 
was  worn.  The  second  view  seems  much 
more  tenable.  The  three  vestments  men- 
tioned at  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  [633] 
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cheeks  to  the  chin,  with  large  eyes,  and  a 
diadem  of  white  hair.  He  tottered  under  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  who  came  eagerly 
forward  to  touch  him.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
heard  him  pronounce  the  name  of  God  with- 
out his  voice  being  interrupted  and  broken  by 
his  tears. " 

A  movement  almost  immediately  followed 
his  death  to  procure  his  canonisation,  it  being 
asserted  that  miracles  were  being  wrought  at 
his  tomb.  **  Putting  these  aside,"  says  a 
Protestant  writer,  "  there  remains  abundant 
matter,  free  from  all  doubt  and  cavil,  to 
command  our  admiration,  and  almost  awe,  in 
such  an  existence  passed  among  ourselves  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Forty 
years  of  such  labours,  devotion,  privations, 
fervent  sanctity,  and  holiness  of  life  passed 
in  determined  and  voluntary  obscurity,  and 
total  forge tfulness  of  everything  that  is 
worldly,  sensual,  or  selfish,  is  surely  an 
example  well  worth  dwelling  on  and  con- 
sidering, were  it  only  for  its  startling  contrast 
with  everything  around  it.  When  considered 
as  apart  from  a  system,  and  as  an  individual 
fact,  it  is  certainly  a  bright  example,  worthy 
of  the  deepest  admiration  and  respect.  It 
may  very  possibly  be  mixed  up  with  much 
one  might  wish  away  from  it ;  there  may  be 
some  weak  points  visible  in  the  confessor 
himself,  and  far  more  among  those  who  often, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  from  vain,  morbid, 
restless,  or  even  merely  inquisitive  feelings, 
flocked  to  him.  But  the  great  fact  of  the 
pious,  devoted,  humble,  and  self-denying  life 
stands  out  boldly  far  above  all  suspicions, 
which  in  truth  one  is  ashamed  to  dwell  on  in 
such  a  case,  and  leaves  the  obscure  Cure  of 
Ars  a  true  saint  of  these  latter  days,  in  the 
best  and  highest  signification  of  the  term — a 
saint  of  whom  any  Church  may  well  be 
proud,  and  of  the  like  of  whom  no  true 
Church  can  pretend  to  be  above  desiring  to 
be  the  mother." 

Viaticum. — The  provision  made  for  a 
journey.  The  term  was  applied  in  the  early 
Church  to  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Communion, 
•'  because,"  savs  Bingham,  "  they  were  equally 
esteemed  men  s  necessary  provision  and  proper 
armour,  both  to  sustain  and  conduct  them 
safely  on  their  way  in  their  passage  through 
this  world  to  eternal  life."  The  term  was 
afterwards  confined  to  the  Eucharist  given  to 
a  person  in  immediate  danger  of  death,  and 
in  that  sense  it  is  used  several  times  in  the 
canons  of  the  Nicene  Council. 

Vicar,  derived  from  vicarim,  meaning 
representative  or  vicegerent.  In  England 
the  name  is  applied  to  the  parish  priest  of 
a  particular  standing ;  he  is  called  the  rector 
if  he  owns  all  the  tithes  of  the  parish ;  if 
he  receives  a  part  only,  ho  is  then  called  the 
riear.  The  origin  of  vicars  can  be  tracod  as 
far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  when  a 
law  was  passed  providing  that  they  should  be 


sufficiently  endowed  to  perform  Divine  Service, 
inform  the  people,  and  keep  hospitality.  The 
incomes  were  for  the  most  part  derived  from 
glebe  land  belonging  to  the  parsonage — that 
which  was  most  fruitful  being,  as  a  rule, 
kept  as  rectorial  tithe,  and  the  rest  being 
handed  over  to  vicarial.  The  system  was  by 
no  means  equally  carried  out,  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  the  incomes  in  different  places 
vary  so  much  in  value. 

Vicar- Apostolical. — A  name  formerly 
given  to  a  bishop  or  archbishop  to  whom  the 
Pope  gave  authority  to  act  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  or  to  any  ecclesiastic  invested 
with  power  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  some 
place  where  the  resident  priest  was  for  some 
reason  incapable  of  discharging  his  duties 
efficiently.  In  modern  times  vicars-apostolic 
are  appointed  to  supply  the  place  of  bishops 
where  no  episcopate  has  been  established  or 
whore  the  succession  has  been  interrupted. 
There  are  at  present  over  a  hundred  of  such 
vicariates  in  existence. 

Vicar  -  General. — An  officer  employed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  some 
other  bishops  to  assist  in  such  matters  as 
ecclesiastical  causes  and  visitations.  His 
duties  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
chancellor  of  a  diocese. 

Vicar  of  Christ. — A  title  now  appro- 
priated only  by  the  Pope,  but  belonging  in 
the  days  of  the  early  Christian  Church  to 
bishops  all  over  the  world. 

Vicarage. — The  term  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  church  and  land,  in  fact,  every- 
thing under  the  charge  of  the  vicar  of  the 
parish ;  but  latterly  it  has  been  confined  to 
the  house  belonging  to  the  living.  In  former 
times  the  vicarage  was  always  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  rector,  but  in  James  I.'s  reign  it 
was  decided  that  under  certain  circumstances 
the  patronage  was  in  the  hands  of  the  manor, 
and  sometimes  in  that  of  the  bishop  of  the 
dioceso. 

Vicars-Choral.  —  In  some  cathedral 
foundations,  the  assistants  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  for  the  most  part,  though  not 
always,  in  charge  of  the  choir  and  the  chancel. 
They  have  to  provide  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  choirmen,  etc.,  being  in  their  place  for  the 
proper  performance  of  the  daily  services.  In 
some  of  the  old  foundations  they  were  prac- 
tically synonymous  with  the  minor  canons. 
Lay  members  of  the  choir  of  mature  age 
were  sometimes  called  lay-vicars. 

Victor,  St.,  an  African  bishop,  was  raised 
to  the  See  of  Vita  in  the  reign  of  Genseric, 
about  477.  In  484  he  was  banished  by 
the  Emperor  Hunerick,  son  of  Genseric,  on 
account  of  a  book  he  had  written  against  the 
Arian  heresy  then  prevailing.  It  is  uncertain 
where  he  went — some  say  to  Constantinople, 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  remained  in 
Africa,  from  the  exact  account  that  he  gives 


ol  tho  African  martyrs  in  tho  tifth  century 
under  the  Arian  kings.  This  work  was 
divided  into  nvo  books.  Huneriek  died 
about  4'JD,  wnd  his  nephew  Gondcbaud 
allowed  tho  bishops  to  return  to  their  Sees ; 
but  they  were  all  banished  again  at  his  death 
in  10B  by  hia  successor  Thnuamuiul,  who  in 
o04  published  an  edict  at  tho  instigation  of  the 
Arian  bishops,  which  forbade  thn  consecration 
of  any  Catholic  biahopa  ill  tho  room  of  limao 
who  might  die.  Aa  many  of  them  disobeyed 
this  edict,  200  were  banished  to  Sardinia. 
*tt  V..  l..f,  I.  «..f  ..-uIpimi.-I  i..  f.»-.n.l-- 
Catholic:  pasture,  and  in  50G  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  lifo  at  Carthage.  On 
hia  journey  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Kuspa 
asked  him  to  eimHeci-iite  i'ulguiitius  to  that 
See,  which  he  did  in  spite  of  the  anger  and 
throats  of  those  in  charge  of  him.  After 
spending  a  year  in  confineim-nt  at  Cartilage 
hu  was  sent  to  Sardinia,  and  died  thoro  in  312. 
The  exact  iloy  of  his  death  ia  not  known,  but 
August  23rd  ia  tho  day  kept  in  memury  of 
him.  His  history  oE  tho  persecution  was 
edited  by  Kniniirt"  in  lli'14,  and  has  been  re- 
published in  Vienna  in  1881. 

Victor. — There  were  three  Popes  and  two 
Anti-Popes  of  this  name.  VicTukl.sdccecded 
Ekutheiiua  about  185;  ho  was  a  native  of 
Africa.  In  hia  time  the  dispute  about  keep- 
ing Easter  ran  high,  and  he  showed  great 
intolerance  to  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
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■ati-d  Theodotus  for 
n201. 
.___.  f  Loo  IX.  in  10.55. 
ulihnrd,  Bishop  of  Eiihstadt, 
and  he  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  III.  Hildebnind, afterward*  Gregory 
VII.,  was  sent  to  Germany  to  beg  the  Em- 
peror'a  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Gebhard 
to  the  popedom.  Henry  would  fain  have 
kept  his  counsellor  with  him,  and  the  Bishop 
himself  whs  not  anxious  for  the  promotion, 
so  ha  gave  hia  consent  very  reluctantly.  At 
Hiiel.ilmmd'ij  bidding,  Victor  engaged  at  the 
Council  of  Florence  to  pursue  tho  reform- 
ing policy  of  his  predecessor.  During  his 
short  pontificate  he  hold  many  councils  and 
synods,  as  at  Tours,  Lyons,  liouen,  Narbonne, 
tho  decrees  of  all  of  them  being  directed 
against  simony  and  the  marriage  of  priests. 
At  the  close  of  lO.jfi  he  was  summoned  to  the 
deathbed  of  the  Emperor,  who  confided  his 
heir  to  Victor's  charge;  but  the  Pontiff  died 
himself  in  103". 

Victor  III.  succeeded  Gregory  VII.  in 
1085.  Hia  name  waa  Desidoriua,  Abbot  of 
Monte  Casino,  and  ho  was  so  little  anxious 
for  the  office  that  he  allowed  nearly  a  year  to 
pass  between  his  election  and  his  consecra- 
tion; almost  immediately  after  this  ceremony, 
he  hurried  back  to  hia  convent,  and  Home 
was  left  in  possession  of  the  Anti-Pope 
Guibert  utd   his  partisans  for   nearly  two 
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but  the  crusading  fire  had  now  burnt  oat, 
mod  nothing  was  done.  The  third  object 
proposed  was  the  reformation  of  manners 
and  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  a  num- 
ber of  decrees  regulating  these  were  passed ; 
also  sentences  of  condemnation  against  the 
Begba&ds  and  Fbaticelu  [q.v.]. 

Vigil. — A  word  derived  from  the  Latin 
wigilUty  watches  kept  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
during  the  night ;  hence,  originally,  watches 
kept  in  the  Church  by  the  early  Christians 
during  the  night  preceding  a  great  festival. 
Vigils  were  kept  at  least  till  midnight  before 
the  feasts  of  martyrs,  and  those  of  Easter  Eve 
and  Christmas  Eve  were  prolonged  till  cock- 
crow. At  first  the  night  was  spent  in  prayer 
and  hymns,  but  in  course  of  time  the  keeping 
of  vigils  gave  rise  to  scandals,  and  about 
the  thirteenth  century  the  practice  was  for- 
bidden, or  limited  only  to  the  midnight  Mass 
before  Christmas.  The  vigils  of  the  greater 
festivals  were  always  observed  by  fasting,  and 
in  the  Middle  Ages  this  was  extended  to  the 
days  before  all  holy  days — a  rule  which  has 
prevailed  among  Roman  Catholics,  with  few 
exceptions,  till  the  present  day.  In  England 
the  Roman  Catholics  are  exempted  from  fast- 
ing on  all  vigils  except  those  of  the  Assump- 
tion, St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  All  Saints* 
Day,  Pentecost,  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Christmas  Day. 

VigilantilUL— A  priest  of  Gaul,  living 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century;  b.  at  Calagurris,  a  village  in 
Commenges,  in  the  south  of  Gaul.  He  was 
ordained  at  Barcelona  in  395,  and  was  sent  by 
Faulinus  of  Nola  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  St  Jerome  at  Jerusalem,  which  resulted 
in  a  quarrel  between  himself  and  St.  Jerome, 
and  the  departure  of  Yigilantius  for  Alex- 
andria. Vigilantius  condemned  the  worship 
of  saints  and  relics  as  a  revival  of  Paganism ; 
he  objected  to  monasticism,  and  denied  that 
the  state  of  celibacy  is  more  acceptable  to  God 
than  that  of  marriage ;  and  he  said  that  the 
nee  of  candles  in  churches  in  the  daytime  is 
naeless  and  indefensible.  St.  Jerome  attacked 
these  opinions  in  one  of  his  letters  and  in  an 
essay,  Contra  Vigilantium,  written  when  the 
latter  had  returned  to  Gaul. 

Vigilius. — Bishop  of  Tapsus,in  Byzacene, 
of  whose  life  nothing  is  known  except  that  ho 
was  present  at  a  Synod  held  at  Carthage  in 
484,  convened  by  Hunerick,  King  of  the 
Vandals.  Vigilius  was  tho  author  of  five 
books  against  Eutyches,  formerly  wrongly 
ascribed  to  Vigilius,  Bishop  of  Trent.  They 
are  valuable  as  polemical  works,  but  not  of 
much  account  for  historical  purposes. 

Vincent,  St.,  a  native  of  Saragossa, 
goffered  martyrdom  during  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  Jan.  22nd,  304.  He  was  educated 
by  Valerius,  Bishop  of  Saragossa,  and  by  him 
ordained  deacon.     He  was  brought  before 


Dacian,  the  Roman  Governor  of  Tarragona, 
and  sentenced  to  the  most  horrible  tortures. 
Legend  says  that  no  cruelty  practised  on 
him  by  his  tormentors  could  in  the  least 
shake  his  faith,  or  even  abate  his  courage  and 
calmness;  that  Dacian,  enraged  at  his  inability 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  own  gods, 
threw  Vincent  into  a  dungeon  where  no 
light  could  enter,  and  left  him  there  to  starve ; 
but  here,  too,  he  was  disappointed,  for  the 
first  news  he  had  from  the  dungeon  was  that 
it  was  filled  with  heavenly  light,  the  saint's 
wounds  all  healed,  and  he  walking  about 
singing  praises  to  his  deliverer.  Dacian  di- 
rected that  Vincent  should  be*  laid  on  a  soft  bed 
that  he  might  gain  strength  to  bear  new  tor- 
ments ;  but  the  martyr's  sufferings  were  now 
at  an  end,  for  the  moment  he  was  laid  on  the 
couch  he  expired  with  a  calmness  more  like 
sleep  than  death.  A  church  was  built  in  his 
honour  at  Valencia,  and  St.  Augustine  says 
that  in  his  davs  the  feast  of  St.  Vincent  was 
celebrated  wherever  Christianity  was  planted. 

Vincent  de  Paul,  St.  was  born  at  Pouy, 
in  Gascogne,  on  April  24th.  1576.  He  was 
educated  bv  the  Franciscans  at  Toulouse,  and 
ordained  priest  in  1600.  On  a  voyage  which 
he  made  from  Marseilles  to  Karbonne  he  was 
captured  by  corsairs  and  sold  at  Tunis.  He  be- 
longed successively  to  three  masters,  the  last 
of  whom,  a  Savoyard  renegade,  he  converted, 
and  the  master  and  servant  escaped  together 
and  landed  in  France  in  1607.  He  went  for 
a  short  time  to  Rome,  and  was  sent  thence  on 
a  mission  to  the  French  Court,  where  he 
became  almoner  to  Queen  Marguerite  de 
Valois.  He  did  not  remain  at  Court  long, 
but  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count 
Gondy.  He  at  this  time  began  to  form  the 
Confrerie  de  Charite,  an  association  of  women 
who  nursed  the  sick  and  visited  the  poor.  In 
1619  he  became,  through  Count  Gondy, 
almoner-general  of  the  galleys,  and  he  seems 
to  have  had  wonderful  success  in  soften- 
ing the  stony  hearts  of  the  reprobates  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  It  is 
said  that  once  he  offered  himself,  and  was 
accepted,  in  place  of  one  of  the  convicts  who 
would  have  left  his  family  in  the  utmost 
poverty.  He  founded  other  societies,  as 
the  Society  of  St.  Borromeo,  against  begging 
in  Burgundy  [1623] ;  and  a  congregation 
called  Priests  of  the  Mission,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Popo  Urban  VIII.  in  1632  under 
the  name  of  Lazarists  [q.  v.]  The  members 
of  the  Confrerie  de  Chnritc  were  mostly 
married,  so  he  instituted  tho  Order  of  Filles 
de  Charite,  the  members  of  which  were  not 
nuns,  but  after  their  novitiate  they  took 
vows  for  one  year.  This  congregation  soon 
spread  all  over  Europe.  St.  Vincent  died  at 
St.  Lazare,  September  27th,  1600,  was  beati- 
fied in  1727,  and  canonised  by  Clement  XII. 
on  July  19th,  1737,  on  which  day  he  is  com- 
memorated.    He  was  not  learned,  but  his 
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sermons,  though  very  simple,  wore  affecting 
and  impressive,  and  he  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  eminent  saints  of  the  modern  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Vincent  of  Lerina,  St.— A  native  of 
Gaul,  and  of  noble  extraction  [»■  nt  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  d.  in  WO].  We 
spent  some  years  in  the  army,  hut  desiring  to 
avoid  the  temptations  of  the  world,  he  retired 
to  the  Monastery  of  Lerins,  situated  on  an 
island  not  fur  from  the  coast  of  Lower  Pro- 
vence, where  he  Bpcnt  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
After  h  cuursc  of  monastic  discipline  he  was 
admitted  to  the  priesthood.  In  434  he  wrote 
a  Commonitory  againit  Hereiict,  in  which  ho 
attacks  principally  the  Nestorians,  who  had 
been  condemned  by  tho  Council  of  Epheaus 
three  years  before.  It  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  remains  entire  ;  tho 
second  was  lost  during  St.  Vincent's  lifetime, 
and  ho  has  left  an  abridgment  of  it.  He  signed 
himself  "  l'cregrinus,"  and  was  at  firsl  accused 
of  Semi-1'elaginnism,  for  which  accusation, 
however,  there  is  no  ground  in  his  writings. 

Vinet,  Alexakhre  Rodoli'he  [b.  1797,  d. 
1847],  was  born  and  educated  at  Lausanne, 
lie  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Swiss  Pro- 
testant Church  in  1819,  holding  besides  his 
cure  the  Chair  of  l*rofesaor  of  Theology  at  tho 
University  "f  Basic.  Uo  was  obliged  to  resign 
both  in  1840  on  account  of  being  unable  to 
agree  with  the  union  which  existed  between 
the  Church  and  the  Slate,  tho  Church  being, 


fully  to  his  friends  and  parishioners  that  by 
this  act  he  did  not  consider  himself  in  any 
way  severed  from  his  National  Church,  which 
ho  held  to  bo  perfectly  sound  in  doctrine, 
iind  to  which  he  was  firmly  attached.  All 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  been  privately 
engaged  by  the  University  to  give  lessons  in 
French  literature,  of  which  he  was  particu- 
larly fond,  and  which  be  had  studied  carefully 
for  years.  In  1845  ho  formed  an  assembly 
of  all  those  who,  like  himself,  had  seceded 
from  (he  National  Church,  under  the  name 
of  tho  Constitution  of  the  free  Church  c* 
Vaud.  His  works  are  partly  theological, 
partly  historical — the  latter  being  mostly  on 
tho  history  of  French  langnngo  and  literature. 
A  groat  many  of  them  have  been  translated 
into  English.  His  theology  is  entirely  such 
as  is  known  by  the  word  '•  Evangelical,"  in- 
sisting strongly  on  tho  necessity  of  repentance 
and  salvation  by  faith.  His  basis  of  belief  is 
the  subjective,  that  the  Divine  origin  of 
Christianity  is  proved  by  its  fitness  to  meet 
the  deopost  needs  of  the  human  heart.  Ho 
denios  the  need  of  any  priestly  character  in 
-t    —■-■  ..eT^  wno  -g  sjmpiy  H  £h,--*-- 

'     '  :    brother  "Christia 

,   but  possessing  only 
authority  as  his  study  and  practice  give  him. 
Virgilitu,  St.,  Bishop  of  Salzburg,  was 


born  of  noble  rjurenta  in  Ireland,  ««•  i« 
France,  and  became  a  great  favourite  is 
King  Pepin's  Court.  He  went  then*  u 
Bavaria,  and  wan,  either  in  744  or  ia  740. 
made  Bishop  of  rjalzburg.  He  was  strcaric 
opposed  to  St.  Boniface,  who  twice  <m- 
ploined  of  the  Bishop  to  Pope  Zschuv, 
accusing  him  of  heresy.  The  Pope,  howeva. 
decided  in  favour  of  Virgilius.  He  built  ■ 
church,  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Ksftrt, 
his  predecessor,  convei — ■  *L'  '"■■-— 1  — 
and  died  at  Salzburg;  in 
iscd  by  Grej 
memoruted  o 

Virgiliust,  St.,  Bishop  of  Aries,  wis  Vita 
in  Aquitaine  about  the  middle  of  the  siii 
century.  Ilia  parents  were  most  anxious  1st: 
he  should  receive  a  sound  Christiin  edanljra. 
and  sent  him  to  the  Monastery  of  Leius,  ok 
of  the  most  famous  in  France  at  that  too- 
tle was  there  for  some  years,  and  then  lot 
to  superintend  the  -  Monastery  of  Aatc 
in  Burgundy.  Ha  there  gained  sutha  jwi 
name,  both  for  his  learning  and  piety,  thai  as 
the  death  of  Licerius.  Bishop  of  Aries,  m  5*3, 
be  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Ia  #4 
Gregory  the  Great  became  Pope.  He  tp- 
peors  to  have  held  Virgilius  in  great  veam- 
tion,  and  in  595  sent  him  the  palliim-i 
great  mark  of  distinction,  and  also  »pj«xnlid 
him  hia  Vicar  in  the  Gallican  Church— «tkt 
meant  the  Church  in  the  kingdoms  of  Bo- 
gundy  and  Australia.  Virgiliu*  died  in  fit, 
and  was  buried  in  hia  cathedral  at  Arks 

Vision. — By  this  word  we  unierstind  &■ 
supornatural  representation  of  an  object  u  I 
man  when  waking.  Thus  Isaiah  was  a» 
shipping  in  the  temple  when  hr  saw  s  nsa 
of  the  Lord  seated  upon  His  thrvne  [Imai 
vi.  1].  And  Cornelius  was  prayiru;  Bt  lis 
house  in  open  day  when  ho  saw  tie  vision  t 
the  angel.  The  frequent  mentioni  of  ram 
in  Holy  Scripture,  aa  also  the  proptucy  tsit 
they  should  be  made  means  of  God's  rela- 
tion of  His  will  to  men  under  the  tarisoc 
dispensation,  prep«re«  as  forth?  fact  that  buv 
visions  are  recorded  in  ecclesiaftiral  lriston. 
which,  however  we  may  choose  to  sceooat  la 
them,  whether  by  supernatural  revelatioa  ■ 
by  the  strength  of  fancy,  have,  in  mbm  cuk 
had  a  very  marked  and  unmiatakaLW  taV. 
Thus  the  beautiful  story  of  Ca-dmon  te 2t  If 
this  first  of  English  poets  was  *  servant  B 
tho  monastery  of  Whitby,  knowing  mtfe* 
of  literature  or  ton;;;  that  he  retired  mast*! 
table  when  the  harp  came  round  to  hit  tin 
because  he  had  no  skill  with  it:  that  the  visa 
of  an  angel  appeared  to  him  and  bade  fca 
sing  the  beginning  of  created  thingn.  ■■"- 
upon  he  burst  out  into  his  song  of  the '"  \ 
lion,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  •• 
ancient  literature. 

The  virion  of  St  Boniface  is  another  is* 
charming  story.  Dissatisfied  with  tie  par*5 
ol  hia  companions,  ha  und  to  wander  a* 
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q  evening  among  the  lime-trees  or  to  pro- 
be himself  before  the  crucifix  in  his  cell, 
n  he  frequently  heard  a  voice  which  fol- 
?d  him  about  and  bade  him  go  to  preach 
Gospel.  One  day  whilst  listening  to  this 
e,  and  wondering  how  he  should  obey  it, 
aw  stretching  out  before  him  the  German 
L  from  which  his  race  had  come,  and  so 
ng  was  the  vision  upon  him  that  he  pas- 
ately  sought  means  to  visit  it  and  fulfil 
mission,  and  so  went  forth  in  716  to  labour 
to  martyrdom. 

he  alleged  visions  of  St.  Catharine  of 
ina  were  manifold.  At  the  early  age  of 
m  years  she  had  a  vision  as  of  the  open 
rens,  with  Christ  seated  on  a  throne  with 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  the  Evangel- 
standing  beside  Him,  and  it  is  said  that 
determined  her  to  lead  a  monastic  life, 
lg  beset  by  terrible  temptations  and  foul 
ges  which  she  tried  in  vain  to  rid  herself 
she  went  at  midnight  to  the  church  and 
it  much  time  in  prayer  and  fasting  and 
irging  of  herself,  and  at  length  she  was 
forted  by  the  visiblo  presence  of  Christ, 
came  and  talked  with  her  and  calmed 
by  His  conversation.  At  Pisa,  when 
trating  herself  before  an  ancient  crucifix, 
is  said  to  have  received  the  Stigmata  [q.v]. 
hree  alleged  appearances  of  St.  Michael  in 
>ns  at  different  times  have  had  great  influ- 
r ;  in  the  fifth  century  he  is  said  to  have 
jared  to  a  Bishop  in  a  cave  at  Monte 
jano,  and  to  have  directed  that  a  church 
ild  be  built  th're  in  his  honour :  this  was 
3,  and  it  became  the  object  of  pilgrimages 
i  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  second  was  in 
sixth  century,  when  Home  was  almost  de- 
llated  by  the  plague.  St.  Gregory  was 
ling  a  procession  through  the  streets 
ing  litanies;  on  the  third  day  St.  Michael 
jaxed  to  him  at  the  top  of  Hadrian's 
mt,  sheathing  his  bloody  sword  as  a  sign 
the  pestilence  was  at  an  end ;  a  church 
built  there  in  his  honour,  and  the  hill 
borne  the  name  of  St.  Angelo  ever  since, 
third  was  to  Aubert,  Bishop  of  Avranches, 
man  ding  him  to  repair  to  Mont  Saint- 
lael  and  build  a  church  there. 
;.  Francis  of  Assisi  is  said  to  have  found 
true  vocation  bv  means  of  a  vision  of  a 
idid  room  tilled  with  jewels  and  arms  all 
ked  with  a  cross,  and  in  the  midst  the 
re  of  Christ,  who  said  to  him,  "  These  are 
riches  reserved  for  My  servants,  and  the 
xms  wherewith  I  arm  those  who  fight  in 
cause."  His  most  extraordinary  vision 
in  the  cave  of  Monte  Alverna ;  he  had 
*1  forty  days  in  his  solitary  cell,  passing 
iime  in  prayer  and  contemplation,  when 
>eheld  a  seraph  descending  from  above, 
ing  between  his  six  shining  wings  the 
i  of  a  man  crucified.  "When  the  vision 
him  his  hands,  feet,  and  side  bore  the 
•ess  of  the  Saviour's  wounds.  This  story 
squently  the  subject  of  art. 


St.  Ignatius  Loyola  on  his  way  to  Rome 
turned  aside  from  his  companions  to  pray  in  a 
small  chapel,  and  it  is  said  that  whilst  he  was 
thus  engaged  the  Saviour  appeared  to  him, 
bearing  His  Cross  and  strengthening  His 
servant  with  encouraging  words :  Ego  vobis 
Roma  propitius  ero. 

To  his  friend  and  disciple,  Francis  Xavier, 
frequent  visions  camo  in  slumber  of  the  trials 
he  was  to  encounter  in  his  missionary  labours, 
and  made  him  yearn  to  make  great  sacrifices 
for  the  conversion  of  mankind,  so  that  when 
the  call  to  go  and  evangelise  India  and  Japan 
came,  it  found  him  ready  and  anxious  for  the 
service. 

The  visions  of  Edward  the  Confessor  are 
interesting  as  being  portrayed  in  bas-reliefs 
in  his  chapel  in  "Westminster  Abbey.  One 
is  that  of  a  demon  dancing  on  the  Danegelt 
which  had  been  collected,  on  whose  appear- 
ance the  King  restored  the  money  to  his 
subjects  and  abolished  the  tax.  Another  is 
the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  at  the  altar  in 
Westminster  when  Edward  was  partaking  of 
the  Eucharist.  Others  represent  the  Danish 
king  drowned  as  he  was  about  to  make  war 
on  England,  a  fact  which  was  revealed  in  a 
dream  to  Edward ;  and  the  vision  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  which  was  taken 
to  predict  the  Norman  invasion. 

To  St.  Gregory  the  Great  several  visions 
of  our  Saviour  are  reported ;  one,  when 
Gregory  was  celobrating  Mass,  Christ  de- 
scending on  the  altar  with  the  instruments  of 
His  passion ;  and  another  when  Christ  came 
in  bodily  presence  to  the  supper-table  of 
Gregory  and  revealed  Himself,  afterwards 
saying  that  He  was  the  beggar  on  whom 
Gregory  had  had  unwearying  compassion 
before  he  became  Pope. 

In  the  foregoing  instances  we  have  referred 
to  records  which  are  enshrined  in  the  Hagio- 
logy  of  the  Roman  Church,  are  read  in  her 
legends,  and  commemorated  on  painted  win- 
dows, espocially  on  the  Continent.  Similar 
stories,  however,  are  not  wanting  outside  that 
Church.  The  appearances  of  the  devil,  for 
example,  to  Luther  and  Bunyan,  were  to  their 
imagination  so  real  that  we  might  well  class 
them  under  the  head  of  visions;  and  the 
story  of  the  conversion  of  Colonel  Gardiner 
may  claim  a  like  place.  He  had  been  a 
thorough  reprobate,  and  was  still  living  the 
life  of  one,  when  sitting  alone  one  evening 
he  suddenly  saw  an  appearance  of  the 
Saviour  dying  on  the  Cross,  who  spoke  to 
him  and  said,  "I  bore  all  this  for  thee, 
then  how  canst  thou  treat  me  so  P "  We 
may  form  our  own  ideas  as  to  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon,  but  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  consequence.  He  flung  himself  upon 
his  knees  in  an  agony  of  penitence,  and  from 
that  hour  led  a  most  strict  and  religious 
life.  While  some  such  stories  may  be  regarded 
as  apocryphal,  others,  well  authenticated,  re- 
main wonderful  and  unexplained. 
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Void. — A  parish  is  said  to  bo  void  when 
it  is  destitute  of  a  pastor  or  incumbent.  When 
the  incumbent  holds  several  benefices  which 
are  incompatible,  the  voidance  is  d*sjure  ;  if  he 
dies  or  is  deprived,  it  is  de  facto. 

Vocation. — The  Greek  word  so  translated 
in  Eph.  iv.  1 ,  but  generally  in  the  Authorised 
Version  rendered  "  calling,"  is  applied  to  the 
position  of  all  Christian  men.  In  the  same 
sense  it  is  used  in  the  second  Collect  for  Good 
Friday  :  "  Receive  our  supplications  and 
prayers,  which  we  offer  before  Thee  for 
all  estates  of  men  in  Thy  Holy  Church,  that 
every  member  of  the  same,  in  his  vocation  and 
ministry,  may  truly  and  godly  serve  Thee." 
In  a  more  restricted  sense  the  word  is  applied 
to  the  calling  by  Providence  to  special  work 
in  the  Church— e.g.  to  the  ministry  of  souls. 
Such  calling,  it  is  evident,  must  first  of  all 
be  inward,  springing  from  the  love  of  Christ, 
the  zeal  after  holiness,  the  promotion  of 
God's  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Volney,  Constantin  Francois  Chasse- 
jkbup,  Comte  de,  author  of  several  anti-Chris- 
tian works  [£.at  Craon  in  Anjou,  1757;  d.  1820]. 
— He  was  educated  at  Angers  and  Paris,  and 
studied  at  first  for  the  law  and  afterwards  for 
medicine;  but  he  gave  up  both  professions, 
and,  in  1783,  started  on  a  four  years'  expedition 
to  Egypt  and  Syria.  On  his  return  to  Franco 
lie  published  his  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
a  trustworthy  and  accurate  book,  written  in  a 
lively  and  interesting  style,  which  at  once 
procured  him  a  great  reputation.  In  1 790  he 
was  elected  by  his  native  district  Deputy  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  politics  of  the  next 
few  years.  He  wrote,  in  1791,  Ruin*,  or 
Meditations  on  the  Revolutions  of  Empires ;  and 
in  1793,  Natural  Law,  or  Catechism  of  the 
JFrench  Citizen,  otherwise  called  Physical 
Principles  of  Morality.  This  was  thoroughly 
anti- Christian,  and  an  exposition  of  such  a 
system  of  ethic*  as  can  be  reared  on  the 
theory  of  Materialism.  In  1793  Volney 
•was  imprisoned  as  a  Royalist  by  Robespierre, 
and  not  liberated  till  the  following  year, 
■when  he  was  made  Professor  of  History  in 
the  £cole  Normale  at  Paris.  In  1796  that 
school  was  suppressed,  and  he  then  went  to 
the  United  States;  but  returned  to  France 
in  1798.  He  was  soon  after  made  a  member 
of  the  Academy.  Bonaparte  wished  him  to 
"be  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Consulate,  but 
lie  would  only  accept  a  seat  in  the  Senate  and 
the  title  of  Count,  together  with  the  command 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  But  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  dislike  of  Bonaparte's  tyranny 
and  want  of  principle,  and  the  latter  sneoringly 
called  him  an  "ideologue."  On  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon, Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a  peer.  In 
1819  he  published  his  latest  work,  The  History 
of  Samuel,  the  Inventor  of  the  Sacredness  of 
King;  in  which  he  treats  the  character  of 
Samuel  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with  equal 
iiku-35 


freedom.  Volney  was  a  fast  friend  of  the 
public  liberties,  and  a  fearless  opponent  of 
popular  excesses.  But  he  remained  to  the 
end  of  his  lifo  an  enemy  to  all  systems  of 
religion. 

Voltaire,  Francois  Marie  Arouet  de, 
the  most  celebrated  of  infidel  writers,  was 
born  at  Chatenay,  near  Seeuux,  in  1694.  His 
father,  Francois  Arouet,  was  a  notary  of  good 
repute;  his  mother  belonged  to  a  noble 
Poitevin  family,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
of  brilliant  ability.  She  died,  however,  when 
her  son  was  seven  years  old.  The  child  was 
so  feeble  in  constitution  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Fontenelle,  whose  hundred  years  surpassed 
even  Voltaire's  long  span,  his  life  was  long 
despaired  of.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits 
at  the  College  Louis-lc-Grand,  and  it  is  said 
that  one  of  his  tutors  there,  Father  lo  Jay, 
predicted  that  he  would  be  the  Coryphreus  of 
Deism  in  France.  Between  the  staid  tempera- 
ment of  his  father,  proper  to  a  notary  with 
many  responsibilities,  and  the  bold  vivacious 
son,  there  was  little  sympathy,  and  before 
many  years  had  passed  the  two  were  at  open 
variance.  His  godfather,  the  Abbe  Chateau- 
neuf,  introduced  the  young  man  into  the  gay 
and  corrupt  world  of  the  Uegency,  where  his 
sprightliness  and  skill  in  literary  trifling  made 
him  a  favourite.  The  celebrated  Ninon  de 
TEnclos,  now  eighty  years  old,  who  had  been 
a  friend  of  his  mother,  and  still  preserved  her 
wit  and  power  of  epigram,  took  him  up,  and 
on  her  death  left  him  a  legacy  to  buy  books. 
His  father,  unhappy  at  the  sight  of  the 
frivolity  of  the  Court,  and  also  at  the  reaction 
against  it  into  sourness  and  Jansenist  narrow- 
ness, persuaded  Chateauneuf,  who  was  now 
ambassador  to  Holland,  to  bike  his  son  with 
him,  and  accordingly,  in  1713,  the  young 
man  went  to  the  Hague.  Hero  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  countrywoman ;  the  course 
did  not  run  smooth,  and  the  ambassador  sent 
his  godson  back  to  Paris  in  displeasure.  In 
1715  Louis  XIV.  died,  and  next  year  the 
young  Arouet  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille  on 
the  charge  of  having  written  a  pungent 
satire  on  the  Regent  d'Orieans,  though 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Here  he 
lay  for  nearly  a  year,  and  amused  himself 
by  sketching  his  epic  poem  the  Hcnriade, 
and  by  writing  the  first  of  his  dramas. 
The  Kegent,  convinced  of  his  innocence, 
at  length  released  him,  and  he  spent  the 
next  six  years  in  Parisian  society  indus- 
triously engaged  with  his  pen.  In  1722 
his  father  died,  and  he  dropped  the  name  of 
Arouet  for  that  of  Voltaire,  which  was  an 
anagram  from  Arouet  /[<*]  j[euhe\.  An  incident 
at  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Sully  led  to  a 
great  change  in  his  life.  A  noble  at  one 
of  the  gatherings  there  spoke  to  him  con- 
temptuously, and  received  back  a  sharp 
answer,  which  turned  the  laugh  against  him, 
whereupon  the  mean-spirited  aristocrat  caused 
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conformity.  In  1773  he  applied  to  the 
Pope  for  the  post  of  temporal  father  of  the 
Order  of  Capuchins  for  the  district  of  Uex,  and 
through  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Choiseul  received  it  It  was  partly  his  love 
of  farce  and  mischief  which  moved  him  to  this 
miserable  act,  partly  a  desire  to  worry  his  foe 
the  Bishop,  to  whom  he  wrote  letters  signed 
"  Voltaire,  Capucin  indigne  ;  "  partly  also  a 
dread  of  personal  harm.  He  had  no  desire, 
he  said,  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  bo  conformed. 
There  are  other  features  of  his  history  at  this 
time  which  are  pleasanter  to  think  of.  He 
generously  exerted  himself  in  favour  of  the 
Calas  family,  a  case  in  which  an  unfortunate 
old  man,  Jean  Calas,  a  Calvinist,  was  accused 
of  murdering  his  son  to  prevent  him  be- 
coming a  Roman  Catholic,  and  entirely  against 
evidence  was  convicted  and  broken  on  the 
wheel.      Voltaire  received    his    family   into 

grotection,  and  never  ceased  to  agitato  until 
e  had  procured  a  reversal  of  the  condem- 
nation, and  restored  tho  children  to  their 
rights.  His  endeavours  for  justice  on  behalf 
of  Sirven,  of  Lally,  and  of  the  English 
Admiral  Byng,  were  in  unison  with  that  for 
the  Calas  household. 

In  1778,  when  he  was  eigKty-four  years  of 
age,  he  once  more  visited  Paris,  and  was 
received  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  But 
the  excitement  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 
A  fit  of  illness  came  on,  and  he  asked  for  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Church  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  bo  deprived  of 
Christian  burial.  The  Abbe  Gauthier  ob- 
tained from  him  a  declaration  that  he  would 
die  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  that  he 
asked  pardon  of  God  and  the  Church  for  his 
sins.  But  he  recovered,  and  transferred  his 
thoughts  from  the  Church  to  tho  stage, 
attending  successive  representations  of  his 
plays.  A  relapse  came  on,  and  he  lay  down 
on  his  bed  to  die.  The  accounts  of  his 
deathbed  are  contradictory.  The  Abbe 
Gauthier  signed  a  paper  stating  that  he  was 
sent  for  at  Voltaire's  request,  but  found  him 
too  far  gone  to  bo  confessed.  He  died  May 
30th,  1778.  An  order  from  the  Bishop  for- 
bidding his  Christian  burial  came  too  late, 
for  on  the  strength  of  Gauthier's  certificate 
the  rites  had  been  performed. 

The  works  of  Voltaire  were  published  by 
Bandouin  [1824-34]  in  ninety-seven  volumes. 
The  brilliancy  and  vivacity  of  his  stylo  will 
cause  him  to  be  read  probably  for  ages  to 
come,  but  he  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
destroyer  in  the  world  of  theology,  though 
doubtless  even  destructives  have  at  times  their 
necessity  and  their  use.  He  had  no  deep 
convictions,  had  little  simplicity  or  sincerity 
of  character,  and  none  of  his  friendships 
seem  to  have  been  strong.  The  deep  earnest- 
ness of  Bossuet  and  Pascal  and  Slassillon, 
their  resolute  grappling  with  the  awful  prob- 
lems of  life  and  death,  of  God  and  His 
relations  to  the  universe,   of  suffering  and 


temptation,  of  guilt  and  remorse,  of  pain  and 
bereavement — all  these  things  were  strange 
to  him,  and  his  influence  as  a  philosopher 
is  now  gone. 

Voluntary.— -The  name  given  to  the 
music  played  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
Divine  Service  and  occasionally  in  other  parts 
of  the  service ;  so  called  because  this  music  form- 
erly was  mostly  extemporaneous  or  voluntary. 

Voluntary  Controversy.— The  name 

given  to  a  controversy  which  arose  in  Scot- 
land in  1829,  and  which  began  with  a  sermon 
preached  by  a  minister  named  Marshall,  a 
member  of  the  United  Secession  Church  in 
Kirkintilloch.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
unscriptural  and  unjust  nature  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  Church  establishments,  the  principle 
of  which  he  declared  to  be  the  exertion  of  the 
civil  authority  to  compel  payment  of  the 
endowments  of  the  clergy.  He  said  that  civil 
establishments  of  religion  are  condemned  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  opposed  in  every 
wav  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  common 
sense.  He  and  his  followers  took  the  name 
of  the  Voluntary  Church  Association,  and 
started  a  periodical  called  The  Voluntary 
Church  Magazine.  They  were  opposed  first  of 
all  in  the  Edinburgh  Christian  lnntructor  ;  but 
as  the  matter  went  deeper,  a  rival  association 
was  formed,  calling  itself  the  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  by  which  tho  Church  of  Scotland 
Magazine  was  started.  Great  interest  was 
felt  in  the  matter,  and  various  able  men  took 
part  in  the  controversy  on  both  sides. 

Vorfltius9  Conrad. — An  Arminian  divine 
[b.  at  Cologne,  in  1569 ;  d.  at  Tonningen,  in 
Schleswig,  in  1622].  He  studied  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  Cologne,  and  Heidelberg,  and  left  the 
Roman  Church  to  become  a  Protestant. 
At  Heidelberg  he  was  made  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  and  lectured  on  theology  at  Basle, 
Geneva,  and  Steinfurt;  and  in  1610  he  was 
called  to  succeed  Arminius  as  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Leyden.  He  soon  became  in- 
volved in  theological  controversy,  and  was 
accused  at  one  time  of  Socinianism,  while  the 
Gomarists  accused  him  of  publishing  heret- 
ical doctrines  in  his  Tractatue  Thcologicus  de 
l)eo,  which  appeared  in  1610.  Vorstius  was 
attacked  as  being  the  supposed  author  of  a 
work  called  lie  Officio  Christiani  Jlominis, 
which  he  disclaimed ;  but  the  suspicion  with 
which  he  was  regarded  became  so  strong  that 
ho  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  and  banished,  first  from  Lovden,  and 
finally  from  Holhnd.  Ho  returned  secretly 
after  some  time,  and  roraained  concealed  until 
his  death. 

Vossius  or  Voss9  Gerard  Johannes 
[b.  near  Heidelberg.  1577;  d.  at  Amsterdam, 
1649],  studied  at  Dordrecht  and  Leyden, 
where  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study 
of     theology,     Hebrew,    and     ecclesiastical 
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the  jirincipal  mover  in  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, and  tarried  hie  arms  with  success  against 
his  heretical  neighbours.  Ho  died  in  17  So, 
and  was  succeeded  by  hie  son  Abd-ul-Aziz, 
who  followed  in  his  steps  and  pushed  hie  con- 
quests  all  over  Arabia.  The  Wahaboes  reached 
the  height  of  their  power  at  thi  beginning  of 
the  present  century  ;  when,  in  [80S,  th<  y  In  - 
tame  masters  of  Mecca,  and  in  1804  of  Medina. 
They  laid  a  yearly  tribute  on  the  Turks  in 
return  for  the  privilege  of  making  pilgrim 
ages  to  thesiicred  city.  In  18U8,  while  press- 
ing on  to  the  east  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
they  came  into  collision  with  Great  Britain, 
sod  were  severely  defeated.  In  1311  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt, 'Mahomet  Ali,  sent  an  expedi- 
tion against  thorn,  and  in  1812  and  1813  re- 
covered Medina  and  Mecca,  and  his  adopted 
son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  in  1815  attacked  them  in 
their  stronghold,  central  Arabia,  and  in  1818 
captured  their  capital,  Doraijeh,  and  took 
their  chief!  Abdullah,  prisoner  to  Constantin- 
ople, where  he  was  beheaded.  Their  power 
was  thus  for  a  time  crushed,  but,  according  to 
the  Eastern  travellers  Palgrave  and  Pclly, 
they  are  still  very  powerful  in  the  peninsula. 
The  former  speaks  of  their  empire  as  "  a  com- 
pact and  well- organised  government,  where 
centralisation  is  fully  understood  and  effectu- 
ally carried  out,  and  whose  mainsprings  and 
connecting  links  are  force  and  fanaticism.  Its 
atmosphere,  to  speak  metaphorically,  is  sheer 
despotism — moral,  intellectual,  religious,  and 
physical.  .     Its    weakest    point    ties    in 

family  rivalries  and  feuds  of  succession, 
which,  joined  to  the  anti-Wahabiian  reaction 
existing  far  and  wide  throughout  Arahia,  may 
one  day  disintegrate  aud  shatter  tbe  cTedjeaa 
empire,  yet  not  destroy  it  altogether.  But 
as  long  as  Wahabiism  shall  prevail  in  the 
centre  and  uplands  of  Arabia,  small  indeed 
are  the  hopes  of  civilisation,  advancement, 
and  national  prosperity  for  the  Arab  race." 
Their  political  power  is  now  confined  to  their 
native  province,  Nedjed,  but  they  have  mis- 
sionaries and  spies  in  many  places  north  of 
that,  and  also  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Wake  [derived  from  an  old  Gothic  word, 
icokan,  "  to  watch"]. — Thu  people  had  been 
accustomed  to  hold  wakes  in  honour  of  the 
heathen  gods.  When  it  became  a  recognised 
Christian  use  to  dedicate  churches  to  popular 
Hunts,  the  day  on  which  such  saints  were 
commemorated  came  to  be  celebrated  with 
great  rejoicing.  At  first  the  congregation 
used  to  meet  the  night  before,  and  watch 
(hence  the  name)  all  through  the  night ;  and 
in  the  morning,  after  a  solemn  service  had 
been  held,  gave  themselves  up  to  feasting  and 
rejoicing.  In  time  the  custom  became 
abused,  and  the  day  was  no  longer  treated  as 
a  religious  festival.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII-  it  was  ordained  that  the  wake  should 
be  kept  in  all  parishes  on  the  first  Sunday  in 


October,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  the  day  ob- 
served more  quietly;  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
festivals  fell  into  such  bad  repute  that  the 
Puritans  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  bring 
about  their  discontinuance.  In  1627  one 
of  the  judges  in  Somersetshire  ordered  that 
no  wake  should  be  held  henceforth,  and  the 
custom  gradually  died  out.  especially  in  the 
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the    north    and    midland    counties  _ 

still,  though  rarely,  to  he  found.  A  lyke- 
mlke,  ot  ttche-uake,  is  the  wutching  of  a  dead 
body  all  night  by  the  relatives  or  friends. 

Wake,  William,  D.D.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  [*.  1657,  d.  1737],  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  became  successively  Canon 
of  Christ  Church  [1084],  Dean  of  Exeter 
[1701],  Iiishop  of  Lincoln  [170a],  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  [1715],  He  began  his 
career  as  a  divine  with  his  Eipotitwn  of  tht 
Doctrine*  of  the  Church  of  England,  an  answer 
to  Bossuet's  recently  published  Eipstilum  if 
the  Hainan  Catholic  Paith,  and  this  led  to  a  con- 
troversy in  the  course  of  which  Wake  pub- 
lished two  more  treatises.  Pope  Clement  XI. 
is  said  to  have  regretted  that  so  profound  a 
theologian  was  not  a  member  of  his  Church. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  Wake's  episcopate  he 
belonged  to  the  Low  Church  School,  but  he 

shown  by  his  sharp  controversy  with  Hoadly, 
and  by  his  votes  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
and  the  Occasional  Conformity  Acts.  One  of 
his  most  memorable  works  was  bis  endeavour, 
in  conjunction  with  Dupin,  to  bring  about  a 
union  between  tho  English  and  Gallican 
Churches,  which,  though  it  failed,  has  left  A 
longing  hope  on  the  part  of  many  Anglicans 
that  it  may  even  yet  promote  a  reunion  of 
Christendom.  His  English  Vertion  of  tht 
Genuine  Epistle*  of  the  Apostolic  Fathere  is  still 
regarded  as  a  standard  work  in  English 
divinity. 

Wakefield,  Gilbert,  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  critic,  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man, George  Wakefield.  He  was  born  at 
Nottingham  in  1756,  died  in  London  in 
1801.  He  entered  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1772,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  in 
1776.  The  same  year  he  published  a  volume 
of  Latin  poems,  with  some  clever  criticisms 
on  Homer,  which  already  gave  promise  of  the 
brilliant  scholarship  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards famous.  In  1778  he  took  deacon's 
orders  and  obtained  a  curacy  first  in  Cheshire 
and  afterwards  nerir  Liverpool.  He  was 
never  ordained  priest,  for,  before  the  year 
had  expired,  he  had  become  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  leaching  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England  that  he  resolved  to 
leave  it,  and,  in  1 774,  took  the  post  of  classical 
tutor  in  a  Dissenting  school  at  Warrington. 
While  there  he  published  A  A'tw  Tiunilation 
of  the  t'iitt  Eputle  of  Faul  the  ApottU  to  the 
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**  Grubenheimer,"  because  they  used  to  hide 
themselves  in  caverns.     These  soon  became 
amalgamated  with  the  Hussites,  though  as 
they  were  not  so  advanced  in  view  as  the 
Taborites  there  was  a  good  deal  of  delay. 
From  them  the  Bohemian  Brethren  derived  the 
consecration  of  their  bishops.     They  found  a 
safe  retreat,  fortified  by  nature,  in  the  valleys 
of  Western  Piedmont,  where  they  founded  a 
distinct  Church,  which  has  remained  till  the 
present  day  the  main  centre  of  their  sect.    A 
correspondence  which  two  of  their  pastors, 
Morel  and  Masson,  had  with  (Ecolampadius, 
in  1630,  is  preserved  in  tho  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  from  which  it  appears  that 
among  the  Waldenses  there  were  sisterhoods 
bound  by  vows  of  celibacy,  that  the  preachers 
received    confessions,    but    resorted    to    the 
Catholic  priesthood  for  the  Sacraments.     But 
now  they  resolved  to  abolish  Confession,  two 
Sacraments  only  were  acknowledged,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Predestination  was  asserted.   Their 
doctrines  rest  entirely  on  the  Gospels,  which, 
with  some  catechisms,  they  have  in  their  old 
dialect,  a  mixture  of  French  and  Italian.     In 
this  language  their  worship  was  performed 
till  1630,  when  their  old  "  barbes  "  or  teachers 
became  extinct.     They  then  had  recourse  to 
Geneva  to  supply  the  vacancies,  and  ever  since 
the  French  language  has  been  used  in  their 
services,  and  teachers  are  sent  from  the  Cal- 
vinistic  colleges.     The  constitution  of  their 
congregations,  which  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  vineyards  and  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  is  republican.     Each  congregation 
is  governed  by  a  council,  consisting  of  the 
elders  and  deacons,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
pastor,  which  maintains  the  strictest  discip- 
line.    The  congregations  are  all  united  at  the 
yearly  synod.    From  their  origin  the  Wal- 
denses have  been  distinguished  for  their  pure 
morals  and  industry,  and  have  always  been 
regarded  as  good  subjects.    After  they  had 
joined  the  Calvinists,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
they  were  again  exposed  to  the  storm  which 
was  intended  to  sweep  away  the  Reformation, 
the  doctrines  of  which  they  had  held  practic- 
ally for  nearly  three  hundred  years.     This 
was  the  cause  of  their  being  expelled  from 
France.    Those  who  had  settled  in  the  duchy 
of  Sal uzzo  were  totally  exterminated  by  1633  ; 
and  those  in  the  other  valleys,  having  received 
from  the  Court  of  Turin,  in  1654,  new  assur- 
ances of  religious  freedom,  were  treacherously 
attacked,  in  1655,  by  monks  and  soldiers,  anil 
shamefully  treated.     By  the    aid    of   other 
Protestant    Powers    they    procured    a  new, 
though  limited,  promise  of   freedom  by  the 
Treaty  of  Pignerol,  signed  Aug.   18th,  1655, 
but  the  persecution,  again  brought  about  by 
French  influence,  obliged  thousands  to  take 
refuge  in  Protestant  countries:   in    London 
they  joined  the  French  Huguenots;  in  tho 
Netherlands,   the  Walloons;  in   Berlin,  the 
French;  while  nearly  2,000  went  to  Switzer- 
land.    They  now  enjoy  religious  freedom  and 


all  civil  rights  in  Lucerne,  St.  Martin,  and 
Perusa,  where  they  number  over  20,000,  while 
there  are  about  1,600  settled  in  Wiirtemberg. 
M.   Montet  has  given    a    very   thorough 
account  of  Waldensian  literature,  dividing  it 
into  three  periods:    [1]  The  Catholic  period, 
during  which  the  dogmas  and  practices  of  the 
Church  were  accepted.     The  writings  of  this 
period  are  taken  from  the  Fathers  and  the 
Liturgies.     The  Pope  during  this  period  is 
never  attacked,   the   Seven   Sacraments  and 
Transubstantiation  are  assumed,  and  ascetic 
views  are  strongly  maintained.  [2]  The  Huss- 
ite period.     Now  the  Pope  is  fiercely  attacked, 
the  Sacraments  are  invalid  bv  reason  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  priests,  and  there  is  a  strong 
leaning    towards  the  Universal   Priesthood. 
[3]    The    Calvinistic.     Unhappily    this    last 
period  has  been  marked  by  a  wholesale  falsi- 
fication of  documents,   by   forgery  and  by 
mutilation,  with  the  object  of  showing  that 
the  Waldensian  is  a  Christian  body  which 
had  descended  from  Apostolic  times,  preserving 
their  faith  through  the  ages  in  primitive  form. 
This  fiction  M.  Montet   has  altogether  de- 
stroyed, though,  as  he  acknowledges,  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw  had  already  discovered 
and  exposed  the  real  character  of  some  of  the 
documents  adduced.     Much  kindness  has  been 
expended    on   the    Waldenses    by    English, 
Scotch,  and  American  sympathisers,  and  every 
year  in  the  first  week  of  September  delegates 
from  these  countries  attend  the  Synod,  when 
not  unfrequently  a  dispute   arises  between 
the  United  Presbyterians  and  the  Free  Kirk 
men.     Much    money,    diverted    from    home 
charities,  finds  its  way  hither.     A  short  time 
since  the  Waldensian  inhabitants  of  Dormil- 
trouse  in  Dauphine  were  transported  by  mis- 
taken kindness  to  Algeria,  the  result  of  which 
was    that    their  bones    were    scattered,   not 
on    Alpine    mountains,    but    on    scorching 
African  plains.     The  services  are  the  very 
plainest  and  barest  type  of  Genevan  Protest- 
antism ;  the  minister  taking  the  whole  service 
and  the  people  taking  no  share,  except  the 
occasional  singing  of  a  hymn. 

Waldo,  Peter,  the  alleged  founder  of  the 
Waldenses  [q.v.J,  was  born  at  Vaux,  or 
Waldum,  on  the  Rhone,  early  in  the  twelfth 
century.  He  made  a  large  commercial  fortune 
in  Lyons.  In  1170  he  employed  a  priest  to 
translate  from  Latin  into  French  the  Four 
Gospels,  with  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  most  remarkable  sentences  of  the  an- 
cient doctors  so  much  esteemed  at  that  time. 
It  was  through  the  perusal  of  these  books  that 
he  determined  to  lead  a  religious  life,  and, 
abandoning  his  mercantile  pursuits,  he  distri- 
buted his  riches  among  the  poor,  and  formed 
an  association  with  other  pious  men  who 
adopted  his  sentiments,  and  then  assumed 
the  character  of  a  public  teacher  and  in- 
structor of  the  multitude  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.     His  opinions  were  condemned 
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recently  restored.  There  were  many  other 
Walloon  settlements  in  different  parts  of 
England.  At  the  present  day  weekly  service 
in  Dutch  is  conducted  only  at  Austin  Friars ; 
at  Norwich  there  is  still  a  small  sum  left  of 
church  property,  which  is  divided  among  a 
few  poor  descendants  of  Dutch  settlers,  and 
once  a  year  the  minister  of  Austin  Friars  goes 
there  and  holds  a  service  in  Dutch.  In  1866 
the  land  on  which  somo  almshouses  of  the 
Austin  Friars  Church  were  built  was  needed 
by  the  railway,  and  the  almshouses  were  re- 
built at  Old  Charlton,  Kent,  and  afford  a 
home  to  ten  members  of  the  church.  At  the 
present  time  the  congregation  at  Austin 
Friars  varies  from  fifty  to  eighty  persons.  A 
very  interesting  account  of  the  Church  and 
its  past  history  was  published  in  1885  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  C.  Moens. 

Walpurcfis  or  Walpurga,  St.,  was 
born  in  England,  but  spent  most  of  her  time 
in  Germany,  assisting  her  brother,  St.  Willi- 
bald  [q.v.]  and  her  uncle,  St.  Boniface  [q.v.], 
in  their  missionary  labours.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  she  became  the 
Abbess  of  a  convent  at  Heidcnhcim,  in 
Franconia.  She  is  generally  considered  the 
authoress  of  a  Latin  description  of  the  Travels 
of  St.  Willibald.  She  died  about  777,  and 
after  her  death  many  chapels  were  built  in 
her  honour.  Of  the  origin  of  the  curious 
legends  and  customs  connected  with  the  so- 
called  Walpiirgisnacht,  April  30th,  very 
little  is  known.  It  is  said  that  May  1st 
was  a  very  important  day  for  the  German 
farmer,  who  signs  contracts  and  begins  to 
arrange  for  the  work  of  the  summer.  With 
a  view  to  harassing  him  and  doing  him 
mischief,  Satan  and  the  witches  were  sup- 
posed to  meet  the  night  before  on  the  Brock  en 
and  lay  plans  for  his  ruin.  Hence  the 
custom  of  burning  straw  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  on  that  night,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  the  power  of  dispersing  all  evil  beings 
— a  custom  still,  though  very  rarely,  pre- 
served. 

Walsrtan,  St.,  Confessor.— A  saint  of 
Norfolk,  born  of  a  rich  family,  who  renounced 
his  wealth  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  became  a 
farm-labourer  at  Taverham,  near  Cossey.  He 
died  May  30th,  1016,  and  was  buried  at  his 
native  place,  Baber.  Two  wells  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood bore  his  name  and  were  the  object 
of  pilgrimages  for  the  cure  of  palsies,  lame- 
ness, and  blindness.  He  died  in  a  field,  in  the 
act  of  mowing,  and  was  for  a  long  time  looked 
on  in  Norfolk  as  the  patron  saint  of  farm- 
labourers. 

Walton,  Brian,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
born  at  Cleveland,  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  in  1600.  He  was  educated  first 
at  Oxford  and  then  at  Peter-house,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  degree  in  1623. 
He  was  ordained,  and,  while  serving  his  first 
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curacy,  was  also  a  schoolmaster  in  Suffolk;  he 
then  became  Curate  at  All  Hallows,  Bread 
Street,  and  in  1626  was  made  Rector  of  St. 
Martin's  Orgar  in  London  and  Sandon  in 
Essex.  About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed 
Chaplain  to  the  King  and  mado  a  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's.  When  the  Puritans  gained  the 
upper- hand  he  was  ejected  from  all  his  appoint- 
ments, and  tied  to  Oxford  ;  while  here  he  spent 
his  time  in  collecting  the  materials  for  his 
celebrated  Polyglot  which  has  made  his 
name  famous.  Several  Polyglot  Bibles  had 
been  published  in  foreign  countries  before 
Walton's,  which  appeared  between  the  years 
1654-57;  but  all  critics  allow  that  his  is  by 
far  the  most  useful,  and  shows  the  greatest 
scholarship.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
book  printed  in  England  by  subscription. 
Nine  languages  are  used  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  as  many  as  seven  being  sometimes  given 
in  one  page.  On  the  Restoration  he  was 
made  Chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1661,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Chester  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  died  in 
the  following  November.  Dr.  Walton  pub- 
lished, in  1655,  as  a  help  to  the  study  of  his 
Bible,  an  Introduction  to  Oriental  Literature. 

Walton,  Izaak,  best  known  as  "the 
Father  of  Angling,"  but  also  as  a  Christian 
biographer,  was  born  in  Stafford  in  1593 ; 
died  1683.  Little  is  known  of  him  before  his 
marriage,  in  1626,  to  Rachel  Floud,  a  de- 
scendant of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  From  her 
uncle,  George  Cranmer,  who  had  been  the 
pupil  of  Richard  Hookbk  [q.v.],  he  probably 
gained  the  material  for  his  celebrated  Life  of 
Hooker.  Walton's  first  literary  effort  was  an 
elegy  on  his  friend  Dr.  Donne,  whose  life  he 
wrote  as  a  preface  to  the  volume  of  sermons 
published  in  1640.  Walton's  *4  Lives  "  com- 
prise those  of  Donne,  Hooker,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  George  Herbert,  and  Sanderson 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Walton's  second  wife  was 
Anne  Ken,  half-sister  to  the  celebrated  Non- 
juring  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  is 
buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  as,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  residing  with  his 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Hawkins,  Prebendary  of 
Winchester.  His  greatest  fame  rests  on  his 
Complete  Angler,  or  Contemplative  Man's  Re- 
creation— a  beautiful  pastoral,  breathing  forth 
the  love  of  the  Creator  and  His  works,  and 
full  of  dolightful  descriptions  of  rural  scenery. 

Warbnrton,  William,  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, was  born  at  Newark-upon-Trent,  in 
1698,  diad  at  Gloucester,  1779.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  attorney,  and  his  father,  wishing  to 
train  him  in  the  same  profession,  appren- 
ticed him,  in  1714,  to  an  attorney  at  East 
Markham.  He  was  there  five  years,  and 
then  gained  admittance  in  one  of  the  courts  at 
Westminster ;  but,  having  by  this  time  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  talents  were  not 
suited  to  the  law,  he  gave  it  up,  and  in  1723 
took  deacon's  orders.    Two  years  later    he 
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Bishop  Gauden  to  Worcester,  ho  became 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  from  which  See  he  was 
translated  to  that  of  Salisbury  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Hyde  in  166T.  In  1671  Charles  II. 
made  him  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  Ho  was  distinguished  for  his  power 
as  an  orator,  and  for  soundness  of  argument. 

His  chief  theological  works  are  :  A  Philo- 
tophieai  Essay  toicarih  an  Eviction  of  the  Being 
and  Attribute  of  God,  the  Immortality  of  the 
Scale  of  Men,  and  the  Truth  ami  Authority  of 
the  Seripiurt,  published  in  1652 ;  a  volume 
of  Sermons  [1671],  as  Againtt  the  Reiietance  of 
Lawful  Powers,  Against  thl  Anti.Scriptaristn, 
etc  Uts  most  celebrated  writings,  however, 
arc  astronomical. 

Ward  was  a  very  munificent  man ;  he  gave 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  towards  making 
the  river  at  Salisbury  navigable  to  Christ 
Church  in  Hampshire  ;  and  in  1679  he  be- 
stowed £1,000  on  Sydney  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1683  he  built  a  hospital  or  college  at 
Salisbury  for  the  benefit  of  ten  poor  widows 
of  clergymen,  and  the  following  year  erected 
at  his  birthplace  almshouses  "  for  four 
ancient  men  and  four  ancient  women  who 
had  lived  well,  but  by  misfortune  brought  to 
poverty." 

Wardlaw,  Ralph,  D.D.,  Scottish  divine 
[ft.  at  Dalkeith,  1779;  d.  at  Glasgow,  1853]. 
In  1791  he  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  afterwards  attended  for  five  years  the 
divinity  lectures  of  the  Secession  Church, 
which  decided  him  to  become  a  minister  of 
the  Scottish  Independent  congregation.  He 
began  to  preach  in  1800,  and  a  church  having 
been  built  for  him  in  Glasgow,  he  took  charge 
of  the  congregation  there  in  1803,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  office  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  In  1811  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  the  Theological 
Academy  of  the  Scottish  Congregationahsla, 
then  established  in  Glasgow,  and  this  post 
also  he  held  until  bis  doath.  In  1833 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  London 
in  defence  of  Congregationalism,  and  was 
appointed  in  1839  to  appear  in  London  to 
reply  to  some  lectures,  defending  Church 
Establishments,  delivered  by  Dr.  Chalmers. 
Wardlaw  wrote  many  controversial  and  theo- 
logical works,  remarkable  for  learning,  vigour, 
and  grace  of  stylo.  The  chief  of  these  are 
LHteoureei  on  the  Socinian  Controversy  ;  On  thi 
Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Atonement  of  Chrut  ; 
Christian  Ethics ;  Congregational  Independency  ; 
r's  and  discourses. 


War  ham,  William,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  born  at  Oakley,  in  Hampshire, 
abont  1450,  died  at  St.  Stephen's,  near 
Canterbury,  in  1532.  He  was  educated  at 
"Winchester,  and  afterwards  at  New  College, 
where  he  obtained  a  Fellowship  in  1475, 
and  a  few  years  later  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  was  ordained,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
a  living  ;   but  he  was  for  the 


most  part  employed  in  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Arches.  He  was  a  member  of 
Sir  Edward  Poynings'  mission  to  Burgundy, 
on  the  question  of  thu  support  given  by  Mar- 
garet, tie  Dowager- Duchess,  to  Perkin  War- 
buck,  and  Bacon  gives  one  of  his  Bpeeehes  on 
this  occasion  in  the  life  of  Henry  VII. 
He  was  in  high  favour  with  the  King, 
and  obtained  promotion  quickly  —  being 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Bishop  of  London,  and  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years.  When  Henry  VIII.  came  to  the 
throne  Warham  was  made  to  resign  several 
offices  in  favour  of  Wolaey,  a  former  pupil. 
This  was  partly  because  Wurhum  had  opposed 
the  marriage  of  Henry,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  with  Catherine  of  Aragon,  his 
brother's  widow.  He  and  the  Cardinal  were 
jealous  of  one  another,  and  the  question  of 
rights — one  being  Archbishop  and  one  Car- 
dinal—was always  arising.  But  Warham 
lived  to  see  his  rival  disgraced,  and  was  after- 
wards even  again  offered  the  Chancellorship, 
bill  declined  it  on  account  of  his  age  and  ill- 
health.  He  was  a  generous  patron  of 
Erasmus,  who  dedicated  to  him  the  collection 
of  St.  Jerome's  works  which  he  edited. 

Warrants,  Warranty.— A  term  used 

in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  to  signify  a  proof 
or  security  to  the  truth  of  a  doctrine.  Thus 
in  Article  VIII.  it  is  written  that  "the  Three 
Creeds  ....  ought  thoroughly  to  bo  re- 
ceived and  believed  :  for  thev  may  be  proved 
bv  most  certain  warrant!  of  Holy  Sin;  lure  ]  " 
while  Article  XXII.  says  that  "The  Romish 
doctrine  concerning  Purgatory,  Pardons, 
Worshipping  and  Adoration  .  .  .  .  is  a  fond 
thing,  vainly  invented  and  grounded  upon  no 
warranty  of  Scripture." 

Waanburn,  Eowahu  Ariel,  D.D.  [ft.  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  April,  1819;  d.  at 
New  York,  February,  1881],  studied  at 
Andovor  and  New  Haven,  and  entered  the 
Congregational  ministry;  but  soon  left  this 
and  became  a  clergyman  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  From  1845  till  1851  he  was  Rector 
of  St.  Paul's.  Newburyport ;  subsequently  he 
travelled  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  India,  and  China, 
and  on  his  return  in  1853  was  appointed  to 
the  rectory  of  St.  John's,  Hartford.  In 
18G2  he  wng  removed  to  St.  Mark's,  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1865  to  Calvary  Church,  New 
York,  where  ho  spent  sixteen  years  in  un- 
wearying labour,  attracting  large  numbers  by 
th''  earnestness  and  depth  of  his  sermons.  He 
published  only  one  volume,  The  Social  Law  of 
God;  but  ho  wrote  numbers  of  essays,  re- 
views, and  commentaries,  and  some  of  his 
sermons  have  been  collected  and  published 
since  his  death,  as  The  Great  Social  Problem!  of 
the  Day,  published  in  1884. 
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"Wales  to  the  Regency,  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  maintained  by  Pitt.  In  1796  he  ap- 
peared a  second  time  as  the  defender  of  re- 
vealed religion  in  his  Apology  for  the  Bible, 
designed  as  an  answer  to  Paino's^//*  of  Beaton. 
In  1798  he  published  an  address  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened their  country  from  the  influence  of  those 
principles  which  had  occasioned  the  Revolu- 
tion in  France.  Gilhert  Wakefield  [q.v.] 
published  an  answer  to  this  publication,  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment. Watson  always  continued  to  be 
the  advocate  for  liberality,  both  in  politics 
and  in  religion;  but  his  fears  from  the 
ascendency  of  French  principles  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  publication  under  the  title  of 
The  Substance  of  a  Speech  intended  to  have  been 
spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Nov.  22nd ',  1803. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
retirement  at  Calgarth  Park,  in  Westmore- 
land. Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote  others,  for  the  most  part  political 
sermons ;  also  Considerations  on  the  Expediency 
of  Revising  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  by  a  Consistent  Protestant, 
and  several  letters,  signed  at  the  time  "A 
Christian  Whig."  After  his  death  his  auto- 
biographical memoir  was  edited  by  his  son. 

Watts,  Isaac,  the  well-known  Puritan 
divine  and  hymn-writer,  was  born  at  South- 
ampton, July  17th,  1674,  died  in  1748.  He 
was  brought  up  a  rigid  Nonconformist, 
and  from  his  earliest  years  determined  to 
become  a  Dissenting  minister.  He  was 
educated  in  his  native  town,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  was  sent  to  an  academy  in  Lon- 
don kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  an  Inde- 
pendent minister.  Ho  remained  there  for 
four  years,  studying  so  hard  as  to  injure  his 
constitution.  He  returned  home  in  1694  for 
two  years,  and  during  this  time  most  of  his 
hymns,  and  several  other  works,  were  com- 
posed. In  1696  he  became  tutor  to  the  son 
of  Sir  John  Hartopp,  of  Stoke  Newington. 
In  1698  he  was  chosen  assistant  to  Dr. 
Chauncey,  minister  of  the  Independent  Church 
in  Mark  Lane,  but  continued  his  duties  as 
tutor  till  he  succeeded  Dr.  Chauncey  in  1702. 
He  became  very  ill,  and  an  assistant  was  pro- 
vided. He  remained  sick  for  some  time,  and 
in  1712  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  from 
which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  He  went 
to  visit  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  at  Theobalds,  in- 
tending to  stay  a  week ;  but  remained  there 
till  his  death,  in  1748.  He  officiated  in  London 
when  he  was  well  enough,  but  if  prevented 
refused  to  receive  his  salary,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literary  work.  His  books  were 
formerly  very  popular,  but  have  now  been 
superseded.  The  chief  are  :  Logic,  which  was 
at  one  time  used  as  a  text-book  at  Oxford 
University ;  Psalms  and  Hymns  ;  a  number  of 
works  for  young  children,  among  which  are 
his  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  ;  An  Essay  towards 


the  Encouragement  of  Charity  Schools  ;  Three 
Dissertations  relating  to  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  ;  Hone  Lyrica  ;  Sermons  ; 
etc. 

Week. — A  period  of  seven  days ;  also 
used  in  the  Bible  to  signify  a  heptade  of  any- 
thing. The  antiquity  of  the  custom  of 
measuring  time  by  seven  days  is  certain ;  it 
lias  even  been  said  that  our  first  parents  were 
commanded  to  do  so  in  commemoration  of 
the  time  employed  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  many  instances  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis  testify  to  its  use.  It  is 
in  use  among  all  the  Semitic  races,  among 
the  Egyptians  and  Persians,  which  leaves 
no  doubt  of  its  antiquity ;  other  tribes  among 
which  it  is  found  may  have  adopted  it  in 
modern  times  from  the  people  with  whom 
they  have  come  in  contact.  WThether  the 
division  was  made  by  the  Hebrews  purely 
for  theological  reasons,  or  whether  it  was 
a  natural  division,  hallowed  by  associations, 
is  open  to  doubt.  The  Jews  seem  to  have 
made  no  distinction  between  the  six  days  of 
the  week,  the  only  division  being  that  occa- 
sioned bv  the  Sabbath  [q.v.l,  the  other  days 
were  reckoned  merely  Vy  ordinal  numbers. 

Wcncealans,  St.,  Duke  and  patron  saint 
of  Bohemia,  martyr ;  born  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century.  He  was  the  son  of  h 
Christian  prince,  Duke  Wratislain,  and  of  his 
wife,  Drahomira,  a  pagan.  He  was  sent  to 
Prague  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Christian 
religion  by  his  grandmother  Ludmilla;  when 
old  enough  he  was  sent  to  a  college  at  Bud- 
weis,  distant  about  sixty  miles  from  Prague, 
and  led  a  grave,  modest,  and  pure  life.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  still  young,  and  his 
mother  became  regent,  and  at  once  repealed 
the  laws  her  husband  had  made  in  favour  of 
the  Christians,  and  a  great  persecution  and 
slaughter  of  the  Christians  followed.  Lud- 
milla then  got  Wenceslaus  to  take  the  reins 
of  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  helped 
him  with  her  advice;  the  nobles,  however, 
decided  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  him  and 
his  younger  brother,  Boleslaus,  who  had  been 
educated  as  a  pagan,  and  in  whom  consequently 
Drahomira  found  an  ally  in  her  crimes.  They 
plotted  against  the  life  of  Ludmilla,  and  she 
was  strangled  with  her  own  veil  in  her  chapel. 
Wenceslaus  turned  his'  mind  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  several  abuses  in  his  country  and 
governed  with  groat  wisdom,  but  among  his 
subjects  there  were  very  many  who  were 
averse  to  any  changes,  and  who  mocked  at  his 
prayers  and  religious  life,  saying  that  such 
employments  were  unfit  for  a  prince  and  in- 
compatible with  the  courage  and  policy 
necessary  to  govern  a  state.  His  mother  and 
brother  were  concerting  plans  to  murder  him 
when  they  learnt  that  he  had  begged  the  Pope 
to  send  some  Benedictine  monks  to  his  king- 
dom in  order  that  ho  might  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  with  them  in  religious  retreat.    As, 
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friends  remained,  the  Methodists  he  founded 
must  not  be  confused,  as  they  so  often  have 
been,  with  that  Oxford  company  of  which  he 
was  also  the  leading  spirit. 

One  of  his  intimate  friends  at  this  time  was 
Law,  whose  Serious  Call  had  been  one  of  the 
books  which  had  most  strongly  impressed 
him.  Twice  or  thrice  in  the  year  John  and 
Charles  Wesley  had  visited  him,  travelling  for 
sixty  miles  on  foot  in  order  to  save  the  more 
money  for  the  poor.  One  day  Law  said  to 
John,  "  You  would  have  a  philosophic  religion, 
but  there  can  be  no  such  thing.  Religion  is 
the  most  plain,  simple  thing  in  the  world.  It 
is  only — we  love  Him  becauso  He  first  loved 
us."  This  remark  he  never  afterwards  forgot. 
Another  time  Law  saw  him  much  depressed, 
and  inquired  the  reason.  "  It  is  because  I  see 
so  little  fruit  of  my  labours,"  was  the  answer. 
**  My  dear  friend,"  said  Law,  "  you  reverse 
matters  from  their  proper  order.  You  are  to 
follow  the  Divine  light,  wherever  it  leads  you, 
in  all  your  conduct.  It  is  God  alone  that 
gives  the  blessing.  I  pray  you,  always  mind 
your  own  work,  and  go  on  with  cheerfulness, 
and  God  will  take  care  of  His." 

Wesley's  father  wished  his  son  to  succeed 
him  at  Epworth,  but  he  was  so  wedded  to  a 
college  life  and  to  the  advantages  he  enjoyed 
of  his  retirement  and  his  chosen  companions, 
that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  consent. 
His  father  died  in  1735.  He  had  desired 
John  to  present  to  Queen  Caroline  a  book  he 
had  just  finished,  and  he  went  to  London  for 
that  purpose.  There  he  was  strongly  solicited 
by  Dr.  Burton,  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  new 
colony  at  Georgia,  to  go  there  and  preach  to 
the  Indians.  He  refused  at  first,  but  after- 
wards consented;  and  on  Oct.  14th,  1735,  he 
sailed  from  Gravesend  with  his  brother  Charles 
and  two  other  friends.  They  arrived  at  the 
Savannah  in  the  February  following,  and 
preached  to  the  people  whom  they  found  on 
landing,  who  were  the  more  rejoiced,  that 
means  of  grace  had  been  scarce  with  them. 
Not  finding  any  open  door  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  work  among  the  Indians,  the  two 
brothers  laboured  incessantly  where  they 
landed.  "The  inconveniences  and  dangers," 
says  one  of  Wesley's  biographers,  "which  he 
embraced  that  he  might  preach  the  Gospel 
and  do  good  of  every  kind  to  all  that  would 
receive  it  at  his  hands  :  the  exposing  of  him- 
self to  every  change  of  season  and  inclemency 
of  weather  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work, 
were  conditions  which  few  but  himself  could 
have  submitted  to.  He  frequently  slept  on 
the  ground  as  he  journeyed  through  the 
woods,  covered  with  the  nightly  dews,  and 
with  his  clothes  and  his  hair  frozen  by  the 
morning  to  the  earth.  Ho  would  wade 
through  swamps  and  swim  through  rivers,  and 
then  travel  till  his  clothes  were  dry.  His 
health  in  the  meantime,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  was  uninterrupted."  His  work  here  was 
interrupted  by  a  love-passage.     He  became 


attached  to  Miss  Causton,  the  niece  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Savannah,  but  eventually 
declined  to  marry  her,  on  the  advice  of  his 
friends.  On  this  disappointment  she  married 
a  Mr.  Williamson,  and  Wesley  refused  to 
admit  her  to  the  Communion,  upon  which  her 
husband  indicted  him  for  defamation.  The 
affair  was  never  brought  to  an  issue,  but  was 
the  occasion  of  Wesley  leaving  the  colony, 
which  he  did  on  Dec.  3rd,  1737,  "  shaking  the 
dust  off  his  feet,"  to  use  his  own  expression. 

During  his  voyage  back  to  England  Wesley 
became  conscious  of  a  great  change  in  his 
religious  feelings,  which  may  be  told  in  his 
own  words.  "  It  is  upwards  of  two  years  since 
I  left  my  native  country  in  order  to  teach  the 
Georgian  Indians  the  nature  of  Christianity, 
but  what  have  I  learned  myself  in  the  mean- 
time? Why,  what  I  least  of  all  suspected, 
that  I,  who  went  to  America  to  convert 
others,  was  never  converted  myself.  .  .  . 
All  this  time  that  I  was  at  Savannah  I  was 
beating  the  air.  Being  ignorant  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  which  by  a  living  faith 
in  Him  bringeth  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth,  I  sought  to  establish  my  own  right- 
eousness, and  so  laboured  in  the  fire  all  my 
days." 

He  arrived  in  England  Feb.  1st,  1738,  and 
found  that  Whitfield  had  sailed  for  America 
the  day  before  on  purpose  to  assist  him.  It' 
is  characteristic  of  him  that  on  his  journey 
from  Deal  to  London  ho  preached  and  read 
prayers  at  several  places.  He  was  still  under 
concern  from  a  sense  of  sin  and  a  want  of 
assurance  of  forgiveness,  but  he  says  that  the 
light  came  to  him  through  the  conversation  of 
Peter  Bohier,  a  Moravian,  whom  he  renewed 
acquaintance  with  on  his  arrival.  As  he 
attended  the  afternoon  services  at  St.  Paul's 
he  heard  the  130th  Psalm  sung  as  an  antbem, 
and  the  same  evening  he  attended  a  religious 
meeting  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where  one  was 
raiding  Luther's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  And  he  says,  "I  felt  my  heart 
strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in 
Christ  alone  for  salvation,  and  an  assurance 
was  given  mo  that  He  had  taken  away  my 
sins,  even  mine."  This  event  he  regarded  as 
his  conversion.  During  his  absence  the  re- 
ligious movement  which  began  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  Methodism  had  made  great 
progress  in  London,  Bristol,  and  other  parts 
of  the  South  of  England,  under  the  impulse 
of  the  enthusiastic  preaching  of  Whitfield. 
With  this  enthusiasm  Wesley  now  found 
himself  in  full  accord,  and  under  its  in- 
fluence he  determined,  three  weeks  after  his 
"  conversion,"  to  retire  for  a  short  time  to 
Germany.  He  hoped,  he  said,  that  the  con- 
versing with  those  holy  men  [the  Moravians] 
who  were  themselves  living  witnesses  of  the 
power  of  faith,  and  yet  able  to  bear  with 
those  who  were  weak,  would  be  a  means, 
under  God,  of  establishing  his  soul.  Accord- 
ingly, in  June,  1738,  he  crossed  to  Rotterdam, 
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and  went  on  to  Herrahut,  the  Moravian 
settlement  in  Upper  Lusatia,  when  Count 
Zinzendorf  introduced  him  to  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick  the 
Great.  On  hi3  return  to  England  in  Sep- 
tember, he  heard  that  Whitfield  had  returned 
from  Georgia,  and  they  once  more  became 
intimately  associated.  From  this  time  the 
history  of  Wesloy  becomes  merged  in  that  of 
Methodism,  and  wo  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  on  that  subject.  £Mbthodibts.]  It  only 
remains  to  note  tho  mam  dates  of  the  rest  of 
his  biography.  He  began  his  open-air  preach- 
ing early  in  1739,  and  tho  same  year  gave 
his  sanction  to  lay-preaching,  to  the  disgust  of 
his  High  Church  brother  Samuel.  In  1740 
he  broke  with  the  Moravians,  on  what  he 
regarded  as  doctrinal  points,  and  from  that 
time  the  two  parties  were  in  undisguised,  and 
even  bitter,  hostility.  Before  the  year  was 
ended  he  had  also  broken  with  Whitfield,  the 
result  of  which  was  a  division  of  the  now 
religionists  into  two  permanently  distinct 
bodies,  though  after  a  whilo  the  two  men 
thomselves  renewed  their  personal  friend- 
ship. 

It  rom  that  time  his  whole  life  was  spent  in 
hard  labour  for  tho  consolidation  of  his  new 
Society.  He  rode  40,  60,  even  60  miles  a 
day,  reading  as  he  rode,  and  preaching  some- 
times five  times  a  day.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life  he  exchanged  horseback  for  a  chaise, 
and  not  the  severest  weather  ever  hindered 
him.  His  journals  are  filled  with  graphic 
accounts  of  his  preachings.  We  extract  his 
account  of  his  visit  to  his  native  Ep worth : 
44  Sunday,  Juno  6th,  1742.  A  little  before  the 
services  began  I  went  to  Mr.  Rowley,  the 
curate,  and  offered  to  assist  him,  either  by 
preaching  or  reading  prayers.  But  he  did 
not  choose  to  accept  of  my  assistance.  The 
church  was  exceedingly  full  in  the  afternoon, 
a  rumour  being  spread  that  I  was  to  preach. 
After  sermon,  John  Taylor  stood  in  the 
churchyard,  and  gave  notice  as  the  people 
were  coming  out — "  Mr.  Wesley,  not  being 
perm  it  tod  to  preach  in  the  church,  designs  to 
preach  here  at  six  o'clock."  Accordingly  by 
six  o'clock  I  came,  and  found  such  a  congre- 
gation as  I  believe  Epworth  never  saw  before. 
I  stood  near  the  east  end  of  the  church 
upon  my  father's  tombstone,  and  said,  '  Tho 
Kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  Friday,  the  11th,  I  preached  again 
at  Epworth,  on  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dry  bones.  And  great  indeed 
was  the  shaking  among  them ;  lamentation 
and  great  mourning  were  heard ;  God  bowing 
their  hearts,  so  that  on  every  side,  as  with 
one  accord,  they  liftod  up  their  voice  and  wept 
aloud.  Saturday,  tho  1 2th,  I  preached  on  the 
righteousness  of  the  I*iw  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  Faith.  Whilo  I  was  speaking,  several 
dropped  down  as  dead,  and  among  the  rest 
such  a  cry  was  heard  of  sinners  groaning  for 


the  righteousness  of  faith  as  almost  druwo^l 
my  voice.  But  many  of  these  soon  lifted  up 
their  heads  with  joy  and  broke  out  into 
thanksgiving,  being  assured  they  now  hwi 
the  desire  of  their  souls,  the  forgiventtii  of 
their  sins/' 

In  1750  Wesley  married  Mrs.  Yuelle,  t 
widow  with  four  children,  having  notion*  be- 
fore written  a  tract  recommending  ceiihacv. 
The  marriage  was  a  most  unhappy  one.  He 
had  stipulated  that  he  was  not  to  preach  or  to 
travel  less,  but  his  wife  became  di&utufied  at 
his  continual  absences,  and  was  ewn  j^m 
He  had  a  high  opinion  of  marital  autin>n:v, 
and  wrote  to  her  to  know  him  and  know  hr 
self.  u  Suspect  me  no  more,  asperse  me  on 
more,  provoke  me  no  more.  Do  Dot  anr 
longer  contend  for  the  mastery ;  be  cental 
to  be  a  private,  insignificant  person,  kn-.<»B 
and  loved  by  God  and  me,*'  etc  In  conse- 
quence she  several  times  left  him,  and  wa* 
induced  to  come  back.  But  at  length  be 
besought  her  no  more.  ih  Nun  earn  nl^n, 
non  dimisi,  non  revocabo  "  he  wrote  [*  1  did 
not  desert  her,  I  did  not  dismiss  her,  I  will  not 
recall  her  "].  She  died  ten  years  lattr,  in  1771. 

Wesley  himself  lived  twenty  years  kngtt. 
keeping  up  his  indefatigable  labours  all  the 
last.  The  amazing  amount  of  work  he  gut 
through  could  only  be  acrcomplished  by  the 
most  rigid  economy  of  tim<\  and  resrdotion  in 
the  use  of  it,  under  a  strain  that  would  ha** 
broken  most  men  down ;  but  his  health  oolr 
failed  about  three  years  before  his  death,  la 
spite  of  this  he  still  rose  at  four  o'clock  m 
tho  morning,  and  preached  and  travelled  u 
usual  until  the  Wednesday  before  his  death, 
when  he  preached  for  the  last  time  at  Leather- 
head,  in  Surrey.  On  Friday  symptoms  ap- 
peared which  left  little  doubt  as  to  the  end. 
and  tho  next  four  days  were  mainly  occupied 
by  him  in  praising  God.  He  died  about  tea 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday.  March  2nd, 
1791,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  and  aftvr 
lying  in  state  in  his  ministerial  robes  at  hit 
chapel  in  City  Road,  was  interred  there  ua 
March  9th. 

Westminster  Abbey.— It  is  supposed 

that  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons*  bJnH  a 
Church  on  the  site  of  the  present  abbey  mm 
time  during  the  seventh  century,  and  ths 
would  seem  probable,  as  his  grave  has  atari 
been  shown  there.  In  its  neighbourhood 
sprang  up  a  monastery  founded  by  E-inr. 
the  site  of  which  in  those  days  was'  insular, 
through  the  stream  which,  running  down  b"% 
tho  Hampstead  hills,  forked  off  into  a  dtlu 
the  one  branch  falling  into  the  river  oa  the 
site  of  Millbank  Prison,  the  other  near  White- 
hall. It  was  known  as  Thorn  Ey,  or  the  Lb 
of  Thorns,  and  was  afterwards  called  Wert- 
minster,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Ctthednl 
of  St.  Paul,  which  was  the  Eastminster.  IV* 
structure  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the 
ninth  century.    It  was  rebuilt  by  Edward  tfaf 
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Confessor  between  the  years  1055  and  1065, 
but  of  his  work  little  now  remains  beyond  the 
Pyx-house,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  pre- 
sent abbey,  adjoining  the  chapter-house.  It 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  consecrated  on 
the  feast  of  Christmas,  1065,  in  the  presence 
of  King  Edward  and  many  of  his  nobles;  he 
died  five  days  after,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey  Church,  which  he  had  rebuilt.  His 
tomb  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
in  the  building.  From  that  time  the  Abbey 
became  to  the  English  people  the  most  sacred 
spot  in  the  country,  as,  groaning  under 
the  rule  of  the  Norman  conquerors,  they 
looked  back  to  the  days  of  the  Confessor  as 
the  golden  age.  On  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  consecration,  namely  on  Christmas 
Day,  1066,  William  of  Normandy  was 
crowned  king  of  the  nation  which  he  had 
conquered.  Since  him,  all  the  Sovereigns  of 
England  have  been  crowned  there.  Edward  I. 
brought  the  famous  coronation  stone  from 
the  Abbey  of  Scone,  and  had  the  coronation 
chair  made  which  covers  it,  and  on  which 
the  Sovereign  is  still  crowned. 

Henry  III.  built  most  of  Westminster 
Abbey  as  it  now  stands;  he  pulled  down 
the  greater  part  of  tho  Confessor's  work,  and 
erected  a  chapel  to  the  Virgin  at  the  east 
end  in  1220.  The  Abbey  was  completed  in 
1285,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The 
western  parts  of  the  nave  and  aisle  were 
erected  between  1340  and  1483.  Henry  VII. 
rebuilt  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Henry  III.,  and 
it  is  called  after  his  name ;  it  stands  behind 
the  head  of  the  cross,  in  the  form  of  which 
the  abbey  is  constructed.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  western  towers,  the  upper 
parts  of  which  were  built  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  Westminster  Abbey  remains  in 
outward  aspect  much  as  Henry  VII.  left  it. 
Inside,  the  Abbey  is  at  once  imposing  and 
inspiring ;  it  was  at  one  time  the  burial-place 
of  the  English  kings,  and  now  it  is  a  mark  of 
national  honour  to  be  buried  there.  Tho 
chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor  contains  his 
shrine,  and  the  altar- tombs  of  Edward  I., 
Henry  III.,  Henry  V.,  and  Edward  III. 
In  Henry  Vll.'s  Chapel,  Henry  himself, 
Edward  VI.,  James.  I.,  Charles  II.,  William 
and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  Georges  I.  and  II. 
were  buried,  and  in  the  aisles  adjoining  are 
buried  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  Mary,  Queon 
of  Scots.  This  is  tho  Chapel  of  tho  Order 
of  the  Bath.  Poets'  Corner,  which  forms  the 
most  southern  portion  of  the  arm  of  the 
cross,  contains  memorials  to  the  most  eminent 
British  poets ;  here,  too,  are  the  graves  of 
Chaucer,  Dryden,  Dickens,  Handel,  Sheridan, 
Campbell,  Garrick,  SamuelJohnson,  Macaulay, 
etc  In  other  parts  are  the  tombs  of  Pitt,  Fox, 
Chatham,  Wilberforce,  Livingstone.  Tho 
monuments  in  the  north  transept  have 
caused  that  part  to  be  called  "  Statesmen's 
Corner."  In  the  north  aisle  behind  the  cho;r 
is  '*  Musicians'  Corner,"  with  the  graves  of 


Purcell,  Croft,  Blow,  Bennett,  and  others. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  "  New 
Poets'  Corner "  with  monuments  to  Keble, 
Wordsworth,  Kingsley,  Maurice,  and  others. 
South  of  the  Abbey  are  the  cloisters,  which 
also  contain  many  graves  of  interest,  and 
the  architecture  of  which  is  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful. 

The  Abbey,  as  the  name  implies,  was  a 
monastery  ruled  by  an  abbot.  The  present 
Deanery,  Cloisters,  Chapter-house,  and  other 
adjacent  buildings,  form  part  of  what  was 
once  this  great  Benedictine  Abbey.  The 
Abbots  of  Westminster  were  mitred,  and  of 
almost  as  much  dignity  as  bishops,  ranking 
only  second  to  those  of  St.  Albans.  Like 
Holyrood,  this  Abbey  was  enclosed  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Koyal  Palace.  Not  even 
the  Archbishop  could  officiate  in  the  Abbey 
without  his  leave  except  at  a  Coronation. 
Until  1642  the  Regalia  were  kept  here,  and 
though  they  are  now  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
they  are  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Dean 
beforo  a  Coronation.  On  tho  Dissolution  of 
the  Monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.,  a  monk  of 
Westminster  lived  seventy  years  longer, 
dying  at  the  age  of  ninety  at  the  village  of 
Westmeon,  Hants,  quite  blind,  reverently 
tended  by  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  there. 

Westminster  is,  like  Windsor,  a  Royal 
Peculiar ;  it  has  a  Dean  (whose  income  is 
£2,000  per  annum),  an  archdeacon,  six  canons, 
and  six  minor  canons.  For  a  short  time  only 
was  it  under  a  bishop.  Bishop  Thirlby  was 
consecrated  in  1540,  and  remained  Bishop  of 
Westminster,  which  included  all  Middlesex 
except  Fulham,  for  ten  years,  when  he  was 
translated  to  Norwich. 

The  Memorials  of  this  Abbey,  by  Dean 
Stanley,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  works  in 
the  language.  The  daughter  of  Dean  Brad- 
ley has  also  written  a  very  charming  hand- 
book. 

List  of  Abbots  of  Westminster. 


Accession. 

Accession. 

Edwin  . 

• 

1049 

Kydyngton   . 

1304 

Geoffrey 

•                 • 

1068 

Curtlington . 

1315 

Vitalis  . 

•                • 

1076 

Henley  . 

1334 

Gialebert 

•                • 

1082 

Byrcheston  . 

1344 

Crispin. 

•                • 

1082 

Simon          Lang- 

Herbert 

•                • 

1121 

ham 

1349 

Gervase 

•                • 

1140 

Nicholas  Litting- 

Laurence 

•                • 

1160 

tou 

1362 

Walter  . 

•                • 

1176 

Colchester    . 

1386 

Postard 

• 

1191 

Hawerden     . 

1420 

Papillon 

•                 • 

1200 

Kyrton . 

1440 

Humez  . 

•                • 

1214 

Norwich 

1465 

Berking 

•                * 

1222 

Milling  . 

1469 

Crokealey 

•                • 

1246 

Esteney 

1474 

Wore     . 

•                • 

1258 

Fascet  . 

1498 

Wenlock 

•                • 

1284 

Islip 

1500 

List  of  Deans 
Accession. 


William  Bill         .  1560 

Gabriel  Goodman  1561 
Lancelot  Andrewes  1601 

Richard  Neale      .  1605 

Goo.  Monteitrne  .  1610 

Richard  Tounson  1617 

John  Williams     .  1620 


Accession. 
Abbey    desecrated ; ) 
Dean  and  Chapter  >1643 
superceded  . ) 

John  Earles .  .  ltfO 
John  Dolben  .  1663 
Thomas  Sprat  .  1684 
Francis  Atterbury   1713 
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confined  the  selection  of  the  candidates  for  the 
headmastership  to  those  educated  at  West- 
minster fail  to  he  a  source  of  weakness  to 
a  declining  school.  It  may,  however,  fairly 
be  hoped  that  the  separation  of  the  school 
from  the  Abhey,  and  its  independent  endow- 
ment, however  much  to  be  regretted  for  senti- 
mental reasons,  will  prove  of  lasting  benefit. 

Amongst  the  famous  scholars  of  West- 
minster we  may  name  William  Camden,  Ben 
Jonson,  Dryden,  George  Herbert,  Cowpev, 
Southey,  Cowley,  Gibbon,  Froude,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  John  Locke,  Home  Tooke, 
Warren  Hastings,  etc. 

Wetstein,  John  James,  was  born  at 
Basle  in  1693,  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1754. 
His  uncle  was  a  famous  professor  of  di- 
vinity in  that  town,  and  John  received  most 
ol  his  early  education  under  him;  while 
Buxtorf  taught  him  Hebrew.  In  1713 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Church,  and  from 
that  time  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of 
one  subject — the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  commonly  received  text  of  the 
Greek  Scriptures.  He  visited  most  of  the 
countries  in  Europe  in  order  to  examine  MSS. 
in  the  different  libraries.  He  was  in  Eng- 
land for  this  purpose  three  times ;  and  once, 
in  1720,  was  employed  by  Bentley,  who 
himself  published  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  In  1730  Wetstein  published  Pro- 
legomena  to  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  text, 
-which. created  so  much  stir  and  dissatisfac- 
tion amongst  the  clergy  of  Switzerland  that 
the  author  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 
He  settled  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  obtained 
the  post  of  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  His- 
tory at  one  of  the  universities.  The  Basle 
Senate  offered  to  allow  him  to  return,  but 
he  refused.  His  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, on  which  he  had  spent  many  years  of 
study  and  research,  appeared  two  years  be- 
fore his  death'.  It  is  very  rare  now,  but 
in  spite  of  some  errors  is  valuable  to  the 
student. 

Wette,  Wilhelm  Martin  Leberecht 
db,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  theologians  of 
modern  Germany,  was  born  at  Ulla,  near 
Weimar,  in  1780,  died  at  Basle  in  1849.  He 
was  educated  at  Jena  University,  and  in 
1807  became  Extraordinary  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  and  two  years 
later  Professor  of  Theology.  In  1810  he 
was  made  professor  at  the  new  university 
of  Berlin,  but  was  deprived  of  his  post  nine 
Years  after  on  account  of  a  letter  which  he 
had  written  to  the  mother  of  Karl  Ludwig 
Sand,  an  Erlangen  student  who  had  murdered 
August  von  Kotzebuo.  In  this  letter  De 
Wette,  though  he  blamed  the  murderer,  said 
that  the  crime  was  due  to  patriotism,  and 
therefore  was  not  so  bad  as  had  been  stated. 
On  his  ejection  from  Berlin  he  went  to 
Weimar,  and  in  1822  was  called  to  be  Pro- 


fessor of  Theology  at  Basle.  He  became 
Rector  of  the  University  in  1849,  but  died  the 
samo  year. 

De  Wette  was  the  author  of  Contribution 
to  the  Introduction  to  the  Xctc  Testament  [18051, 
Contribution  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament  [1806],  Commentary  on  the  Psalms 
[1811],  Commentary  on  the  Expiatory  Death  of 
Jesus  Christ  [1814],  Compendium  of  Christian 
Dogmatics  [1813],  Christian  Ethics  [1827], 
Religion,  its  Essence  and  Formal  Manifestations 
[1827],  Essence  of  Christian  Faith  [1848], 
etc. 

De  Wette  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
modern  Rationalistic  school  of  Germany. 
Thus  ho  denied  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  assigning  Genesis  to  the  time  of 
David,  Deuteronomy  to  that  of  Josiah.  He 
also  denied  the  Messianic  character  of  the 
Psalms,  further  than  holding  that  Christian- 
ity answered  to  the  ideal  future  which  the 
prophets  set  forth.  Of  miracles  he  spoke 
somewhat  doubtfully,  but  settled  down  to  the 
conviction  that,  though  not  historically  true, 
they  were  symbolic  of  truth.  Of  Christian- 
ity as  a  practical  system  he  always  spoke 
with  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  of  the  character  and 
person  of  Christ.  In  fact,  he  adopted  as  his 
own  view  the  expression  of  the  Apostle,  that 
there  is  no  salvation  but  in  the  Name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Him  cruciBed,  which  he  inter- 
preted as  the  assertion  that  all  nobility  of 
character,  all  spiritual  health,  lies  in  the 
formation  in  each  man  of  the  Christ-spirit  of 
self-sacrifice. 

Whately,  Richard,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  [b.  1787,  d.  1863].— Ono  of  the  leaders 
of  popular  religious  thought  in  this  century. 
His  father  was  a  Prebendary  of  Bristol,  and 
Richard  was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family. 
He  was  entered  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in 
1 805,  and  became  a  Fellow  in  1811.  There,  in 
union  with  Davison,  the  author  of  Discourses 
on  Prophecy,  and  Copleston,  then  Provost  of 
Oriel,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  he 
founded  what  is  known  as  the  "  Early  Oriel 
School."  To  this  school  belonged  Arnold, 
who  came  as  a  youthful  scholar  of  Corpus  in 
1815;  Hampden,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford; and  for  a  short  time  J.  II.  Newman. 
Keble  was  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  at  the  time,  but 
always  stood  aloof  from  this  society.  To  these 
names  is  to  be  added  that  of  Dr.  Hawkins, 
who  succeeded  Copleston  as  Provost  in  1828, 
and  held  the  post  until  1882 — a  man  of  power- 
ful influence  in  his  time,  who,  surviving  his 
fellows,  still  maintained  their  liberal  prin- 
ciples even  when  the  potent  influence  of 
Newman  was  at  its  height.  The  most  popu- 
lar writer  of  the  school  was  Whately.  The 
best  of  his  writings  was  probably  his  Historic 
Doubts  Respecting  Napoleon  Bonaparte  [1819], 
a  clever  pamphlet  in  which  he  reduces  to 
absurdity  the  dictum  of  Hume  of  the  in- 
credibility of  miracles  in  spite  of  any  evidence. 
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works,  and  a  translation  of  Josephus,  the  only 
one  which  lasted  any  long  period. 

Whitaker,  William  [b.  1548,  d.  1595], 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  [1579];  Chancellor  of 
St.  Paul's  [1580],  and  master  of  St.  John's 
[1586].  He  wrote  many  works  on  behalf 
of  Protestantism  and  Calvinism  ;  as — A  Dis- 
putation on  Holy  Scripture  against  the  Papists, 
especially  Be  liar  mine  and  Stapleton  [1588], 
and  An  Answer  to  the  Ten  Reasons  of  lid  ward 
Campian  the  Jesuit  [1581],  both  of  which 
were  written  in  Latin,  but  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English. 

Whitby,  Daniel,  D.D.  [b.  at  Rushden, 
Northamptonshire,  1638 ;  d.  at  Salisbury, 
1726]. — An  English  divine.  He  entered 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  1653 ;  took  his  M.A. 
decree,  1660;  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
College,  1664  ;  made  chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  Precentor  of 
the  Cathedral  in  1672 ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  St. 
Edmund's,  Salisbury.  He  published  from 
time  to  time  a  series  of  attacks  on  Romanism  : 
The  Absurdity  and  Idolatry  of  Host  Worship, 
Romish  Doctrines  not  from  the  Beginning,  etc. ; 
and  also  appeared  as  a  defender  of  the  Dis- 
senters in  his  Protestant  Reconciler  h  imselfh  urn  bit/ 
pleading  for  condescension  to  Dissenting  brethren 
in  things  indifferent.  The  book  was  attacked 
on  all  sides,  and  condemned  by  the  University 
of  Oxford  to  be  publicly  burnt ;  and  Whitby 
was  obliged  to  recant  his  opinions,  with  an 
apology  for  the  heresy.  He  also  published  a 
second  part  of  the  Protestant  Reconciler,  with 
an  appeal  to  the  Dissenters  to  rejoin  the 
Established  Church.  The  next  turn  which  he 
took  was  a  publication  of  an  Arminian  work  : 
A  Discourse  on  the  Five  Points  of  Calvinism. 
Sis  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  published  in  two  folio  volumes  in 
1703,  was  long  regarded  as  a  valuable  work. 
In  D'Oyly  and  Mant's  Bible  it  is  largely 
drawn  upon.  But  it  is  now  looked  on  as  of 
little  worth,  either  as  regards  scholarship  or 
devotional  feeling.  He  is  continually  protest- 
ing, in  a  sort  of  nervous  and  excited  manner, 
against  Arianism,  and  in  1714  he  adopted 
Arian  views,  and  published  Dissertatio  de  S. 
SeripUirartim  Interpretation,  which  involved 
him  in  a  controversy  with  the  Trinitarians. 
To  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  to  uphold 
Arianism,  and  to  write  repeated  attacks  on 
Popery.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  very 
lovable  man  in  personal  life. 

Whitby,  Synod  of. — By  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  the  Irish  Church,  through 
the  exertions  of  its  workers,  had  become  so 
powerful  that  the  clergy  of  England  deferred 
to  the  judgments  of  its  bishop  rather  than 
to  those  of  the  Pope.  Oswy's  Queen,  Ean- 
fleda,  daughter  of  Edwin  and  Ethelburga, 
brought  with  her  from  Kent  the  Roman  way 


of  calculating  Easter,  while  her  husband's 
household  adhered  to  the  custom  of  St. 
Columba.  This  led  to  disputes  between  those 
of  the  clergy  who  had  been  ordained  by  the 
Scots,  and  the  disciples  of  Augustine  and 
Paulinus ;  and  a  few  years  before  the  arrival 
of  Theodore,  a  famous  council  was  held  on 
this  question  at  the  Abbey  of  Whitby  in  664. 
A  gilbert,  a  French  prelate,  who  was  now 
Bishop  of  Dorchester,  was  the  leader  of  one 
party;  and  Colman,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne, 
was  speaker  of  the  other.  A  gilbert,  however, 
retired  to  Franco,  and  deputed  Wilfrid,  a 
young  Northumbrian  priest,  who  had  passed 
some  years  in  study  at  Romo  and  Lyons,  to 
plead  for  the  rule  of  Italy  and  France.  Oswy, 
who  presided  at  this  council,  after  listening 
in  turn  to  Colman  and  Wilfrid,  one  of  whom 
traced  his  practice  to  St.  John,  the  other  to 
St.  Peter,  on  hearing  the  text,  "Thou  art 
Peter,  and  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,' *  stopped  the  debate.  "  Is 
it  true,  Colman,"  he  said,  "  that  our  Lord 
spoke  these  words  to  Peter?"—  *'  Most  true.*' 
— **But  can  you  prove  that  any  such  power 
was  given  to  vour  Saint  Columba  ?  " — "  We 
cannot. "-"Then,"  said  the  King,  «'I  dare 
not  withstand  this  door-keeper  of  heaven,  but 
must  obey  his  rule,  lest,  when  I  come  to  that 
door  and  ask  for  entrance,  he  should  refuse 
to  turn  the  key."  The" assembly  of  earls  and 
commoners  decided  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  leave  the  erroneous  calculation  and 
adopt  the  better.  It  is  most  likely  that  the 
influence  of  the  Queen  had  previously  per- 
suaded Oswy  to  take  the  part  he  did.  It  was 
unfortunate  in  its  result,  as  it  gave  offence 
to  Colman,  a  plain  sincere  Christian,  who 
shortly  after  resigned  his  bishopric,  and  re- 
tired, with  the  greater  part  of  his  Scottish 
monks  and  clergy,  to  a  monastery  in  Ireland. 

White  Brethren.— Christian  hermits 
who  arose  in  Italy  among  the  Alps  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  They  were  called  "  White 
Brethren,"  "  Albati,"  or  "  Bianchi,"  from  their 
garments  of  white  linen,  which  reached 
to  their  feet,  and  covered  all  their  faces 
except  their  eyes.  They  were  headed  by  a 
priest,  whose  name  and  nationality  are  un- 
known, who,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  led 
them  down  into  the  Italian  plains  in  1399. 
He  called  himself  the  prophet  Elias,  and 
called  on  the  people  to  follow  him  to  a  crusade 
to  regain  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Turks. 
Not  only  the  peasants,  but  priests  and  car- 
dinals enrolled  themselves  under  his  banner, 
till  his  followers  are  said  to  have  numbered 
forty  thousand.  They  marched  from  city  to 
city,  singing  hymns,  and  daily  increasing, 
till  Pope  Boniface  feared  they  would  attack 
the  Popedom,  and  sent  out  a  band  of  troops, 
which  met  the  pilgrims  at  Viterbo,  seized 
the  leader,  and  dispersed  the  others.  The 
priest  was  put  to  death  as  a  heretic  at  Rome 
about  the  year  1403. 
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Whitfield,  or  WMtefield,  George,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  English  preachers, 
was  born  at  Gloucester,  1714,  died  in  America 
1770.  His  father  was  a  wine  merchant,  and 
his  mother  kept  an  iun  at  Bristol.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  had  made  some  progress  in 
classical  studies,  and  while  assisting  his 
mother  in  her  business  he  wrote  many  ser- 
mons, showing  the  serious  impressions  he 
already  had.  When  eighteen  3rears  old,  he  en- 
tered Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  fratern- 
ised with  the  body  of  young  men  who  were 
termed  "Methodists"  [q.v.].  At  the  very 
early  ago  of  twenty-one,  Dr.  Benson,  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  "reckoned  it  his  duty,"  as 
he  said,  to  ordain  George  Whitfield.  The 
following  Sunday  he  preached  in  the  church 
■where  he  was  baptised,  to  a  very  large 
congregation,  on  the  benefits  of  religious 
society.  A  complaint  being  made  to  the 
Bishop  that  fifteen  people  went  mad  after 
hearing  that  sermon,  it  was  said  that  he  re- 
plied "  that  he  wished  the  madness  might  not 
be  forgotten  by  next  Sunday."  He  took  a 
curacy  in  London  for  two  months,  work- 
ing indefatigably  amongst  soldiers  and  pri- 
soners; then,  after  returning  to  Oxford  for 
a  while,  he  undertook  work  at  Dummer,  in 
Hampshire,  where  he  catechised  the  children 
daily,  read  prayers  twice  a  day,  and  formed 
the  habit  of  dividing  his  day  into  three  parts : 
eight  hours  for  study  and  retirement,  eight 
for  meals  and  sleep,  eight  for  reading  prayers, 
catechising,  and  visiting.  At  length  he  de- 
cided.to  join  the  Wesleys  in  America,  and  went 
to  bid  farewell  to  his  friends  in  Gloucester, 
and  it  was  on  this  journey  that  he  first  met 
with  the  marvellous  success  in  preaching 
which  was  a  feature  in  his  work  ever  after. 
Large  congregations  flocked  to  hear  him  at 
Gloucester,  Bath,  Bristol,  and  Stonehouse.  As 
his  popularity  increased,  much  opposition 
arose  from  the  clergy,  who  strongly  pro- 
tested against  his  written  opinion  that  "  his 
brethren  should  entertain  their  auditories 
oftener  on  tho  new  birth."  He  reached 
Savannah,  May  7th,  1738,  and  preached  three 
or  four  times  every  Sunday.  He  soon  saw 
the  great  need  of  an  orphan  house,  which 
he  eventually  built,  returning  several  times  to 
England  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  England  in  1738. 
Finding  on  Sunday,  Jan.  21st,  1739,  that  the 
churches  were  not  large  enough  to  contain 
all  the  people  who  flocked  to  hear  him,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  open-air  preaching  would 
be  an  advantage ;  so  on  going  to  Bristol  in 
February  he  carried  out  his  idea,  preaching  at 
Kings  wood  to  nearly  2,000  people,  many  of 
them  being  colliers  with  whom  few  dared  to 
mingle.  Beginning  with  about  one  hundred 
of  these  colliers  at  the  first  special  service 
held  in  the  open  air  for  them,  the  congrega- 
tion steadily  increased  until  nearly  twenty 
thousand  eagerly  listened  to  him  at  one  time. 
He  often  said  that  the  sight  of  such  a  multi- 


tude so  anxiously  listening  to  his  words  made 
him  almost  powerless  to  speak  anything,  but 
that  God  Himself  seemed  to  supply  the 
words.  He  went  about  for  some  time  preach- 
ing to  numbers  of  rich  and  poor  in  Wales, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Worcestershire,  and  on 
April  26th,  1739,  preached  for  the  first  time 
in  Moorfields  and  on  Kennington  Common  to 
immense  crowds.  On  returning  to  America 
that  summer  he  went  through  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina.  In  speaking  of  his 
journeyings  through  America,  he  says:  "It  is 
now  the  seventy-sixth  day  since  I  arrived  at 
Rhode  Island.  .  .  .  I  have  been  enabled 
to  preach,  I  think,  175  times  in  public.  .  .  . 
I  have  travelled  800  miles,  and  gotten  up- 
wards of  £700  sterling  for  the  Georgia  Orphan 
Homes."  He  again  left  America  for  England 
in  1741,  and,  on  going  to  preach  as  of  old  at 
Kennington,  was  amazed  and  saddened  to 
find  that  very  few  would  listen  to  him  owing 
to  his  having  written  against  Archbishop 
Tillotson  and  others  who  differed  from  him. 
Scarcely  one  hundred  people  listened  to  him 
at  Kennington,  and  few  of  his  old  supporters 
came  even  to  see  him.  He  was  anxious  to 
raise  money  for  the  Homes,  yet  saw  no  opening 
to  get  the  much -needed  sum  of  £1,500.  At 
Bristol,  he  was  prevented  from  preaching  in 
the  very  house  he  had  founded  there.  But 
one  or  two  other  ministers  there  soon  joined 
him  in  starting  a  school  at  Kingswood  to 
promulgate  Calvinistic  doctrine.  Open-air 
preaching  was  begun  again,  and  large  audi- 
ences gathered  round  him,  and  at  Moorfields, 
on  account  of  the  bad  weather  a  large  shed 
was  erected,  which  was  called  a  tabernacle. 
He  visited  Essex  and  Suffolk  also,  and  had 
immense  audiences  wherever  meetings  were 
held.  Ten  thousand  heard  him  at  one  time 
at  Braintree.  In  1741  ho  accepted  urgent 
invitations  to  visit  Scotland,  where  he  was 
warmly  received  by  the  Erskines.  He 
preached  at  Dunfermline  first,  then  in  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Paisley, 
Perth,  Stirling,  besides  smaller  towns.  He 
there  gathered  £500  for  tho  Orphan  Home  in 
America,  and  proceeded  through  Wales  to 
London.  At  Abergavenny  «he  married  a 
widow,  Mrs.  Jenner.  Next  he  dared  to 
preach  at  Moorfields  when  a  fair  was  being 
held,  and  he  writes  that  no  fewer  than  one 
thousand  letters  were  received  by  him  from 
persons  under  conviction  of  sin,  and  three 
hundred  people  joined  his  community  at 
once.  In  1743  he  again  visited  Scotland,  and 
what  took  place  in  the  West  at  Cambuslang 
is  described  thus  by  him:  "People  sat  till 
two  in  the  morning  hearing  sermons,  dis- 
regarding the  weather.  You  could  scarce 
walk  a  yard  but  you  must  tread  upon  some 
either  rejoicing  in  God  for  mercies  received, 
or  crying  out  for  more.  Thousands  and  thous- 
ands have  I  seen,  before  it  was  possible  to 
catch  it  by  sympathy,  melted  down  under 
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the  word  and  power  of  God."  At  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Communion  their  joy  waa 
so  great  that  they  arranged  for  a  second. 
The  Communion  table  was  in  the  field ;  three 
tents  were  all  surrounded  with  a  multitude  of 
hearers ;  above  twenty  ministers  attending  to 
preach  and  assist.  About  this  time  he  re- 
ceived sad  news  of  the  Spaniards  landing  in 
Georgia,  but  he  encouraged  his  friends  by  his 
unbounded  trust  in  God's  care  for  them  and 
the  Orphan  Homo,  which  faith  was  soon  re- 
warded by  all  danger  from  the  Spaniards  being 
removed.  In  1744,  just  before  starting  for 
America,  he  was  nearly  murdered  in  his  bed 
by  one  of  four  men  who  had  designs  upon  his 
life,  but  bo  little  moved  by  resentment  was  ho 
that  he  refused  to  prosecute  these  men,  and 
as  crowds  gathered  round  him  at  Plymouth 
to  see  one  who  had  been  so  nearly  killed,  he 
expressed  his  joy  that  greater  opportunity  was 
given  him  to  draw  them  to  seek  their  happi- 
ness in  Christ.  His  health  became  affected, 
and  after  four  years  in  America  he  was  advised 
to  visit  the  Bermudas,  where  he  met  with  a 
hearty  welcome  from  the  English  colonists. 
After  three  months  there  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  at  first  ho  met  with  great  dis- 
couragement, but  eventually  an  opening  to 
preach  to  the  great  people  as  well  as  the  poor 
was  afforded  him  by  Lady  Huntingdon,  who 
had  welcomed  him  to  her  house  on  his  arrival. 
The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Bolingbroko 
were  amongst  the  brilliant  audiences  who  so 
eagerly  listened  to  him  twice  a  week.  In 
1748  he  paid  a  third  visit  to  Scotland,  meeting 
with  every  encouragement  and  success,  and 
between  that  year  and  1751,  when  he  laboured 
in  Ireland  for  a  time,  he  tra veiled  through 
almost  every  town  in  England.  He  returned 
to  America  after  a  time,  but  his  constant 
travels  undermined  his  health,  and  at  length 
ho  succumbed  to  a  fit  of  asthma  at  New- 
bury Port,  in  New  England,  on  Sept.  30th, 
1770.  He  was  not  quite  fifty,  and  had  spent 
thirty-four  years  in  the  ministry. 


;,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; famous  for  his  zeal  and  energy  in 
spreading  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
He  was  born  at  Great  Grimsby  in  1530, 
where  his  father  possessed  a  large  merchant 
business;  died  at  Lambeth  in  1604,  and 
was  buried  in  Croydon  parish  church.  His 
uncle,  Robert  Whitgift,  though  Abbot  of  a 
monaster^',  had  long  predicted  the  speedy 
downfall  of  the  Church  of  Home,  and  as 
John's  early  education  was  entrusted  entirely 
to  him,  he  naturally  was  influenced  from  the 
first  in  favour  of  the  Reformation.  In  1555 
ho  went  to  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  the  col- 
lego  being  at  that  time  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Bishop  Ridley.  John  Brudford,  the 
martyr,  was  his  tutor.  Ho  also  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Grindal.  Cambridge  leant 
decidodly  to  the  Reformation,  and  VVhitgift  ! 
had  by  this  time  become  quito  convinced  of  j 


the  truth  of  its  doctrine.     He  was  ordained  ai 
1560.     On  the  accession  of  Quern  Matt  h~ 
had  to  hide  for  some  time,  as  his  life,  with 
that  of  many  of   his  colleagues,  vu  in  the 
greatest    danger.       From    the  accession   of 
Elizabeth  he  worked  hard  in  the  Protectant 
cause.    All  through  his  life  he  was  remarkable 
for  his  firmness    in   carrying  out  what  he 
judged  to  be  right,  without  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  those  about  him.     He  has  bttn 
accused  of  harshness  and  severity,  bat  it  mtut 
be   remembered  that  his   were  perilous  and 
anxious  times,    when  half-hearted  nuaiura 
were  of  no  use.    He  lived  for  the  m<«t  part  at 
Cambridge,   where    he    had  been  appointed 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  but  his  ha* 
as  a  preacher    reached   the   Queen,  who  m 
1565   made   him    one  of    her  chaplains  and 
Master  of  Trinity  College.     As  suon  at  hr 
had  the  power  he  set  to  work  to  reorganise 
the  government  of  the  college,  with  which  he 
had  long  been  dissatisfied  ;  and,  as  a  ground- 
work, he  insisted  strongly  on  conformity  to 
the   Established   Church.      In  1571  he  wu 
asked    by   Archbishop    Parker  to  write  an 
answer  to   a  book   lately   published  by  the 
Puritan  Cart w right,  entitled  an  Jdmiml** 
to  Parliament,  which    violently   attacked  th* 
teaching  and    discipline   of    the    Refurmni 
Church.     This  he  did  very  successfully,  and 
as  a  reward  was  made  Dean  of  Lincoln  by 
the  Queen  in  1573,  and  Bishop  of  WuRsaVr 
in  1576.      He  resisted   the  teaching  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
Puritans  on  the  other ;  in  this  way  »  grstf 
contrast  to  the  meek  and  timid  Archbdhop 
Grindal.     The  latter  was  considered  a  daa- 
gerous    man  to    have   at    the    head  of  the 
Church  at  such  a  critical  time,  so  the  Queen 
and  the  Privy  Council    commanded  hin  to 
resign,  and  offered  the  Primacy  to  WhxtgfeV 
He  refused  to  take  the  office  while  Gnndal 
was  alive,  but    accepted  it  on  his  death  in 
1583.     His  first  act  was  to  insist  that  all  the 
clergy  should  be  obliged  to  sutecribe  to  these 
three  points — that  the  Queen  was  the  Supra* 
Head  of  the   Church ;    that    the    Corcawn 
Prayer    and  Ordination   Servu**  contained 
nothing  contrary    to    the   tf-aching  of    the 
Biblo;  that  the  Thirty-nine  Article*  acme* 
in  all  particulars  with  the  Holy  Scriptsre*. 
His  one  idea  all  through  his  life  was  so  ob- 
tain absolute  uniformity  of  religion  in  Eng- 
land.   With  this  in  view  he  obtained  an  order 
from  the  Star  Chamber  to  restrain  the  liberty 
of  the  press.    Only  matter  was  to  be  printed 
which  had  been  licensed  by  the  Arvhbbaop 
of  Canterbury  or  the  Bishop  of  London,  or 
their  chaplains.      It  waa  in  conscqoeiK'e  *d 
this  that  the  famous  Makttx  MAaruxan 
Controversy  [q.v.]  took  place.    His  prinst 
character  was  estimable,  and   he  was  math 
respected  by  learned  men,  as  may  be  sees 
from  the  dedication  to  him  both  of  Hooker* 
Eccletuuticai  Polity  and  Stow's  AnnmU.    Be 
was  exceedingly  liberal,  built  and  endowed  a 


hospital  uad  a  school  at  Croydon,  both 
flourishing  at  the  present  time,  and  restored 
the  hospital  of  East  bridge.  He  was  afraid,  at 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  that  much  of  what 
be  had  been  able  to  effect  would  come  to 
naught  from  the  King's  supposed  indifference 
to  the  Church  of  England;  and  he  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  begging  James's 
favour  to  the  Church.  He  attended  thu 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  but  did  not  live 
to  see  the  plans  laid  there  carried  out. 

Whitbsm,  or  Candida  Casa,  Bishop- 
ric of. — This  was  the  See  of  a  bonier  dis- 
trict which  was  evangelised  by  St.  Ninian  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Along- 
side, of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  which 
extended  from  tho  H umber  to  the  Forth, 
there  was  also  a  kingdom  of  Cumbria  or 
Strathclyde,  a  district  inhabited  by  the 
southern  Picts,  and  extending  from  tho 
Mersey  to  tho  Clyde.  Tho  Venerable  Bode 
Bays  of  St.  \ininn,  a  native  of  North  Wales 
who  contorted  the  southern  Picts,  and  became 
their  first  bishop,  "This  holy  man  .  .  Yeowell 
118  .  .  .  Roman  arms."  Ho  was  "indis- 
putably," according  to  Stubbs  and  Haddan, 


the  founder  of  this  See,  "and  within 
years  subsequent  to  a.i>.  400."  But  nothing 
is  known  of  the  diocese,  or  of  St.  Simian's 
Buceeasors,  until  the  Saxon  conquest  brought 
hither  a  Saxon  bishop  nearly  three  hundred 
years  afterwards.  Before  the  Saxon  Conquest 
the  old  British  diocese  appears  to  have  been 
absorbed  into  that  of  Glasgow,  but  in  a.d. 
685  Egfrith  formed  the  southern  portion  of 
that  great  diocese  into  a  new  district  under 
the  old  name,  just  as  He* ham  had  been 
recently  formed  out  of  tho  northern  part  of 
the  great  diocese  of  York.  There  were  six 
bishops  of  Candida  Casa  in  about  a  century, 
the  last  dying  in  a.d.  791 ;  but  when  Gal- 
loway was  reunited  to  Scotland,  Wliithcrn 
ceased  to  be  an  English  diocese,  and  became 
part  of  the  Scottish  diocese  of  Galloway. 
Cumberland  and  Lancashire  eventually  be- 
came part  of  York  diocese,  until  the  founda- 
tion of  the  See  of  Carlisle  in  1 1 32. 

The  following  were  tho  Bishops  of  Whit- 


Walter  . 

Perihelia       . 

730 

Gilbert . 

Frith-ndd     . 

73S 

HflDI-f    . 

Pernio  . 

.       7«3 

Thomas  Dalton 

Ethelbert     . 

Simon    of     Wed 

Badolf  . 

Ollalduni    . 

.     1133 

Michael   Italcoa 

halgh. 

John     . 

.     I  IBS 

Whitsunday.— The  common  English 
name  for  tho  feast  of  Pentecost,  celebrating 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  Church  on  earth.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute.  Three  solutions  hive  been  offered, 
but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  about 
each  of  them.     The  most  common  is  that  the 


word  was  originally  spelt  "  White  Sunday," 
and  was  so  called  because  in  tho  early  Church 
the  catechumens  were  baptised  on  that  day, 
and  that  their  white  garments  gave  name  to 
the  festival.  But  when  it  is  noticed  that  the 
Prayer  Book  speaks  of  Whitsun  Weak,  Whit- 
sun  Monday,  and  not  Whit  Monday,  this 
derivation  hardly  holds  good.  Others  derive 
it  from  the  German  l'fingsten — "  Pentecost," 
and  say  that  though  some  of  the  links  in  the 
chain  are  missing,  the  word  through  various 
changes  has  come  to  Whitsunday.  The  other 
solution  is  suggested  by  an  old  poem,  probably 
written  about  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
which  the  writer  evidently  takes  for  granted 
that  WkU  is  a  corruption  of  Wit  or  WUdom— 
"  This  day  Whitsonday  to  mild, 


lb  (aid. 
Was  go*flu  to  Che  Apostles  as  the  day." 

Whitsun-fartliings,  called  also  unoie 
farthings,  the  offerings  formerly  made  by 
every  one  at  Whitsuntide  who  lived  in  a 
house  with  a  chimney,  to  the  cathedral  of  the 
diocese  in  which  ho  lived. 

Wicelius  or  Witsel,  G«orqb  [*.  1501, 
rf.  1573],  was  educated  and  ordained  in  tho 
Roman  Church,  but  adopted  the  Keformed 
religion,  for  which  he  was  driven  from  hia 
charge  in  1525.  He  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Niemeck,  but  relapsed  into  Komamsm,  and 
was  expolled  in  1530.  He  helped  to  draw  up 
the  Augsburg  Interim.  He  lived  at  Fuldu 
from  1540-54,  and  then,  on  the  spread  of  the 
Reformation,  withdrew  to  Maycneo,  where  he 
died.  He  wrote  Typut  eccietia  priorti,  and 
Querela  pari*. 

Wichorn,  J  oh  asm  Hsinrich,  Christian 
philosopher,  was  horn  at  Hamburg  in  1808, 
died  there  in  1881.  He  studied  theology  at 
the  Universities  of  Giittingen  and  Berlin, 
and  soon  after  started  the  institution  in  his 
native  town  which  has  mado  his  name 
famous.  Dr.  Schaff  says  that  he  ifl  the 
representative  of  practical  philanthropic 
Christianity  in  Germany — a  title  which  ho 
deserves,  as  will  be  seen  when  some  account 
of  his  efforts  has  been  given.  His  first  work 
was  to  institute  a  Free  Sunday-school  in  the 
town,  which  in  a  short  time  numbered  over 
500  scholars.  But  his  greatest  achievement 
was  the  foundation  of  what  he  called  his 
Raiihn  Ham.  Here  ho  received  boys  who 
had  been  left  quite  destitute,  kept  and  cared 
for  them ;  had  them  taught  some  useful 
trade,  and  then  sent  them  to  make  their  way 
in  the  world.  It  is,  in  fact,  managed  very 
much  on  the  same  plan  as  Dr.  Barnardo's 
Homes  in  England.  He  was  also  one'  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  still  doing  much 
work  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  the 
Innere  Minion,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
fight  against  the  heathenism  and  irreligion 
.■till  prevalent  amongst  the  lower  classes  of 
the  large  towns.  Wichorn  was  offered  many 
posts  of  honour,  but  refuted  them  all,  and 
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ran  to  make  his  presence  felt  there, 
ng  frequently  on  subjects  in  which  the 
1  was  more  or  less  directly  interested, 
s  the  religious  education  of  the  young, 
mission  of  Jews  into  Parliament,  the 
r  legalising  marriage  with  a  deceased 

sister,  and  the  revival  of  the  active 
»  of  Convocation,  which  had  been  long 
at  at  the  time  of  his  consecration  to  the 
xite.  In  1848  some  bitter  controversy 
:cited  by  the  part  he  took  in  reference 

nomination  of  Dr.  Hampden  [q.v.] 
Bishopric  of  Hereford,  and  it  must  be 
sed  that  the  Bishop  in  this  matter  did 
pear  to  advantage.  When  Lord  John 
1  nominated  Hampden,  Bishop  Wilber- 
oined  the  opponents.  But  suddenly  he 
over  to  the  other  side,  and  printed  a 
i  which  he  preached  in  favour  of 
den,  and  a  letter  in  which  he  implied 
le  latter  had  made  concessions  to  him. 
ien  immediately  published  another 
ig  this  in  a  curt  manner,  and  Bishop 
tts  of  Exeter  wrote  his  brother  of 
1  a  letter  of  vehement  sarcasm  and 
ive.  which  Wilberforce's  candid  bio- 
,»r,  Canon  Ashwell,  has  printed.    The 

>  was  one  of  the  most  active  oppon- 
f  the  Bill  passed  at  the  instance  of 
i'almerston  to  enable  Bishops  Blomfield 
altby  to  resign  their  respective  Sees. 
er  important  controversy  in  which  the 

>  was  engaged  was  that  on  the  Essays 
leviews  [q.v.],  and  again  the  Bishop 
i  himself  more  versatile  than  discreet, 
ok  up  untenable  positions,  to  the  injury 
own  reputation.  In  1869  he  accepted 
«  of  Winchester  on  the  resignation  of 
mner,  having  before  that  time  changed 
ws  on  the  subject  of  clerical  resigna- 
ind  become  the  most  active  promoter, 
the  actual  author,  of  the  Act  passed  to 
aged  incumbents  to  resign  their  livings, 
>tire  on  a  pension  when  incapacitated 
ther  work. 

lop  Wilberforce  was  a  man  of  talents 
at  and  varied  as  to  constitute  genius ; 
-satility,  indeed,  was  at  once  his  strength 
tis  weakness ;  it  enabled  him  to  do 
hing,  but  it  debarred  him  from  that 
$te  unity  and  concentration  of  purpose 
are  necessary  for  the  highest  achieve- 
He  was,  however,  before  all  things, 
-working  bishop.  He  was  a  thoroughly 
plished  preacher,  and  it  was  one  of  his 
teristics  that  he  took  as  great  pains 
rhieved  as  great  success  with  the 
st  villago  congregation  as  with  the 
istinguished  audience  in  London.  He 
acted  as  the  spiritual  chief  of  his  dio- 
nd  did  his  utmost  to  awaken  religious 
every  corner  of  it ;  he  was  not  content 
cting  as  a  mere  overseer ;  he  was  its 
power,  and  his  clergy  learnt  to  look 
n  for  constant  encouragement  and 
t. 


In  the  Church  at  large  he  held  a  very 
distinct  and  valuable  position ;  his  early  life 
imbued  him  with  the  religious  views  of  the 
Evangelical  school,  and  his  veneration  for  his 
father  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to 
maintain  their  influence  in  his  mind  through- 
out life.  But  as  a  man  who  thoroughly 
shared  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Ox- 
ford, he  was  not  likely  to  hold  aloof  from  that 
remarkable  development  of  thought  which 
marked  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  ministry. 
He  was  in  consequence  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  High  Church  school,  though  he  always 
held  back  from  the  extremes  of  that  party ;  but 
he  saw  that  its  followers  were  at  least  reviving 
the  organisation  of  the  Church,  and  he  turned 
their  principles  to  great  account  in  practical 
administration.  It  says  much  for  his  modera- 
tion that,  coming  to  his  diocese  just  when  the 
Tractarian  storm  was  at  its  height,  he  guided 
it  through  the  crisis  without  a  breach  with 
any  party  among  his  clergy.  Party  feeling 
ran  high  for  a  time,  but  the  Bishop's  mani- 
fest earnestness,  and  the  twofold  sympathies 
which  he  embodied,  formed  a  bond  of  union 
amid  the  discord,  and  he  probably  rendered 
the  Church  a  great  service  by  guiding  and 
harmonising  the  confused  movements  of  the 
day. 

In  Convocation  he  spoke  with  energy  and 
fervour  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
Church.  He  was  a  very  popular  man ;  what- 
ever he  undertook  he  did  with  grace,  ease, 
and  heartiness.  As  a  platform  orator  he  has 
rarely  been  equalled;  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term  he  was  a  "  many-sided  "  man,  and  into 
his  active  career,  many  careers,  so  to  speak, 
were  crowded  together.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  work,  and  in  the  management  of  two  very 
important  dioceses  he  showed  great  adminis- 
trative ability  and  energy  of  personal  character. 
His  was  an  eloquence  which  never  failed  ;  it 
shone  equally  in  his  pastoral  charges,  in  his 
confirmation  addresses,  and  in  those  spirit- 
stirring  appeals  which  he  would  deliver  in 
Cuddesdon  Chapel  to  the  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders.  He  excelled  also  as  a  parliamentary 
orator.  As  an  author  he  has  left  us  no  deep 
theological  work,  but  his  name  will  be  re- 
membered for  a  History  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  and  by  two  or  three 
charming  religious  allegories,  the  most  popu- 
lar of  which  are  Agathos  and  The  Jiocky 
Island.  His  sermons  are  some  of  them 
models  of  eloquence,  and  the  personal  in- 
fluence which  he  exerted  upon  those  who 
were  brought  into  contact  with  him  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  good  as  well  as  an  able 
man. 


>,  William  [b.  1759,  d.  1833], 
one  of  the  noblest  philanthropists  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  was  born  at  Hull.  He  went 
first  to  the  Hull  Grammar  School,  and  on  his 
father's  death  in  1768  lived  with  an  uncle  at 
Wimbledon,  who  sent  him  to  school  near 
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appointed  to  the  See  of  York.  As  the  primacy 
was  vacant,  Wilfrid  went  to  France  to  be  con- 
secrated by  Agilbert,  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  did 
not  return  till  about  five  years  later,  when 
he  found  St.  Chad  in  possession  of  his  See. 
The  latter,  however,  vacated  it  in  his  favour, 
and  Wilfrid  set  to  work  to  restore  the  minster, 
which  had  fallen  into  disrepair ;  and  he  built  also 
a  minster  at  Hexham  and  one  at  Kipon,  at  the 
dedication  of  which  he  made  a  feast  to  King 
Egfrid  and  all  the  chief  persons  in  the  kingdom, 
which  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  former  bishop,  St.  Chad.  For  some  time 
the  King  and  the  bishops  were  on  friendly 
terms ;  but  the  zeal  of  Wilfrid  to  enrich  the 
Church,  to  the  detriment  of  Egfrid's  revenue, 
and  the  magnificence  of  his  retinue  and  mon- 
asteries, excited  the  King's  anger,  and  Theo- 
dore, Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  summoned 
to  hear  the  accusations  against  him.  He 
proposed  that  the  diocese  should  be  divided 
into  the  Sees  of  York,  Lindisfarne,  Hexham, 
and  Whithern,  but  as  Wilfrid  would  not  con- 
sent to  this  Theodore  declared  him  deposed, 
and  he  started  for  Rome  to  appeal  to  Pope 
Agatho,  returning  victorious  with  a  letter 
to  the  King.  Egfrid  declared  that  he  had 
bribed  the  Pope,  and  imprisoned  him  for 
nine  months,  tirst  in  Northumberland,  then 
at  Dunbar;  being  released,  he  went  to 
Sussex,  the  most  barbarous  kingdom  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  not  yet  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, and  which  was  suffering  under  a  severe 
famine.  Wilfrid  first  gained  the  friendship 
of  the  people  by  teaching  them  to  fish,  so 
that  they  were  all  the  more  ready  to  hear 
him  when  he  began  tc  preach  to  them.  He 
founded  a  bishopric  at  Selsey,  which  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Chichester.  Ho  went 
up  the  Meon  Valley,  in  Hampshire,  between 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Sussex  and  Wessex, 
which  was  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Jutes,  and 
here  he  founded  the  church  of  Warnford,  as 
an  ancient  inscription  on  the  wall  still  testifies. 
The  ancient  church  of  Corhampton  in  the 
same  valley  was  also  probably  built  by  him. 
About  690  Egfrid  died,  and  Wilfrid  was  re- 
called to  York ;  but  his  uncompromising 
manner  gave  offence,  and  he  was  again  de- 
clared deposed.  He  was  restored,  however, 
after  King  Aldfrid's  death,  and  died  in  709 
at  the  monastery  of  Oundle,  which  he  had 
founded  in  Mercia. 

Wilkins,  John,  Bishop  of  Chester  [b. 
at  Fawsloy,  Northamptonshire,  in  1614  ;  d. 
in  1672].  His  father  was  a  citizen  of  Oxford, 
but  he  was  born  at  the  house  of  his  mother's 
father,  John  Dods,  a  noted  Dissenter,  and  here 
he  spent  his  earlier  years.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  ho  entered  as  a  student  at  New  Inn 
Hall,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Magdalen  Hall. 
He  took  his  B.A.  in  1631,  and  his  M.A.  in 
1634,  and  was  then  ordained  and  became  suc- 
cessively Chaplain  to  Lord  Say,  Lord  Berkeley, 
and  Charles,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who 


resided  in  England  for  some  time  studying 
mathematics  with  Wilkins.  His  Puritanical 
principles  led  him  in  the  Civil  War  to  join 
with  the  Parliament  and  to  uphold  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  In  1648  the  Committee 
for  the  Reformation  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford made  him  Warden  of  WadhamCollcge. 
In  1656  he  married  a  sister  of  Cromwell. 
Richard  Cromwell  made  him  Master  of 
Trinity  College ;  but  he  was  ejected  at  the 
Restoration,  and,  coming  to  London,  became 
Preacher  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  soon  after  Rector 
of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry.  In  1663  he  was 
chosen  one  of  tho  council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  was  then  incorporated ;  and, 
through  the  influence  of  another  member, 
Seth  Ward,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Ripon,  and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Hall,  in 
1668,  became  Bishop  of  Chester.  Wilkins  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  inconstant  mind 
and  unsettled  principles,  ready  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  ruling  power ;  but  he  was 
benevolent,  and  according  to  his  biographer, 
Anthony  Wood,  "a  person  endowed  with 
rare  gifts,  a  noted  theologist  and  preacher,  a 
curious  critic,  an  excellent  mathematician 
and  experimentalist,  and  one  as  well  seen 
in  mechanisms  and  new  philosophy  as  any 
of  his  time."  He  is  the  author  of  many  sci- 
entific works.  Among  his  theological  publica- 
tions are:  Ecclesiaates,  or  a  Discourse  on  the  Gift 
of  Preaching  [1646]  ;  Discourse  concerning  the 
Beauty  of  Providence,  in  all  the  Rugged  Passages 
of  it  [1649]  ;  Discourse  concerning  the  Gift  of 
Prayer  [1651],  and  after  his  death  Tillotson 
published  an  unfinished  treatise  of  his  Of  the 
Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural  Religion 
[1675],  and  a  volume  of  Sermons  [1682].  He 
aied  at  the  houso  of  Dr.  Tillotson  m  Chancery 
Lane,  and  is  buried  in  St.  Lawrence  Jewry. 

Will. — That  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which 
it  chooses  or  refuses  anything  which  is 
offered  to  it.  It  is  therefore  distinct  from 
the  understanding.  "  I  see  and  approve  the 
better  things,"  said  the  heathen  moralist, 
"  and  I  follow  the  worse."  Herein  he  con- 
fessed that  his  will  was  not  in  accord  with 
his  intellectual  faculties.  Nor  is  the  Will 
synonymous  with  the  desires  and  appetites. 
These  may  be  spontaneous  and  either  good  or 
bad,  but  other  motives  acting  on  the  Will 
may  lead  it  to  resist  them.  That  the  Will  is 
free  is  implied  in  the  very  term,  "for  if  a 
man  acts  in  any  given  manner  because  he  is 
forced,  it  is  no  longer  an  action  of  the  WilL" 
The  Will  indeed  is  finite,  because  man  him- 
self is  a  finite  being,  but  within  the  extent  of 
its  capacity  it  is  and  must  be  able  to  choose. 
The  great  question  about  Free  Will,  regarded 
theologically,  is  stated  in  the  article  on  Free 
Will.  We  may  put  it  broadly  thus:  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  Catholic  view,  man 
lost  control  of  his  Will  by  sin,  and  recovers 


I-at.il),    under   the    title   of   Bymnt  from   the 
f'aruia*  firetiary. 

William*,  John,  Archbishop  of  York, 
was  born  at  Aberconway  in  Carnarvonshire, 
in  1582,  died  in  1650.  He  went  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1598,  was  ordained, 
and  became  a  proctor  of  the  university.  He 
then  removed  to  London,  and  was  chaplain 
to  Lord  Chancellor  Egcrton,  upon  whose 
death,  in  1619,  he  was  made  Dean  of  Salis- 
bury, whence  ho  was  in  1830  preferred  to  the 
Deanery  of  Westminster.  In  the  following 
year  he  became  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
and  in  1S'28  was  consecrated  Bishopof  Lincoln. 
He  soon  afterwards  rendered  himself  un- 
popular at  court  because  he  refused  to  comply 
with  all  the  wishes  of  Buckingham,  which 
occasioned  him  to  lose  the  Groat  Seal,  and  he 
was  ordered  not  to  appear  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  I.  He  also  angered  Archbishop 
Land  bv  his  opinions  concerning  the  position 
Of  the  Communion  table.  The  dispute  broke 
into  a  formal  controversy,  and  occasioned 
Laud's  Cool  from  the  Altar,  answered  by 
Williams.  Seen  after  a  Bill  was  brought 
liefore  the  Star  Chamber  accusing  him  of 
revealing  the  King's  secrets;  he  was  hearilv 
fined,  and  in  1636  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
He  remained  there  for  four  years,  but  was 
released  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640. 
The  King  was  reconciled  to  him,  cancelled  the 
records  of  his  trial,  and  raised  him  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  York,  allowing  him  to  hold 
the  Deanery  of  Westminster  for  three  years 
in  eommendam.  Ho  only 'survived  the  King's 
death  a  year,  dying  at  Gloddedon  his  sixty- 
eighth  birthday. 

Williams,  John,  a  famous  Noncon- 
formist minister  [A.  1796,  d.  1839]  sent  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society  to  preach  to 
the  South  Sea  Islanders.  He  was  born  at 
Tottenham,  and  having  been  a  short  time 
at  school  was  apprenticed  to  an  ironmonger 
in  the  City  Road.  When  he  had  served 
his  time,  he  determined  at  once  to  fit  him- 
self as  far  as  he  could  for  the  work  of  a 
missionary.  With  his  wife  and  three  other 
ministers  he  left  England  in  November,  1816, 
and  just  a  year  later  landed  on  one  of  the 
Society  Islands.  They  succeeded  in  con- 
verting many  of  the  natives  to  Christianity, 
and  ad  a  rule  were  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness even  by  these  who  refuted  to  listen  to 
their  preaching.  He  came  to  England  once  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  also  paid  a  visit  to  Sydney, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a  doctor  about 
his  health,  which  was  very  bad  at  the  time, 
and  which  he  was  afraid  would  force  him  to 
srive  up  his  work.  With  these  two  exceptions 
he  worked  among  the  people  of  these  islands 
till  1839,  when  lie  was  cruelly  murdered  by 
the  natives  of  Erromanga  the  first  day  he 
landed  on  their  shores. 

Williams,  Room. — A  Puritan  writer, 
and  founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 


U.S.,  who  deserves  mention  as  the  first  to 
publicly  promulgate  the  doctrine  of  entire 
liberty  of  conscience  and  worship,  without 
any  qualification  whatever,  and  to  act  upon 
it  consistently  through  his  own  life  in  the 
midst  of  many  provocations.  He  was  born 
at  Conwyl  Cayo  in  Wales,  in  1 599,  was  be- 
friended and  educated  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
and  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  but  soon  adopting  Puritan 
views,  was  compelled  to  emigrate  to  America, 
and  arrived  at  Boston  in  1630.  At  this  early 
age  of  thirty,  as  Bancroft  says,  "his  mind 
had  already  matured  a  doctrine  which  secures 
him  an  immortality  of  fame.  ...  In 
the  capacious  recesses  of  his  mind  he  had  re- 
volved the  nature  of  intolerance,  and  he,  and 
he  alone,  had  arrived  at  the  great  principle 
which  is  its  sole  effectual  remedy.  He  an- 
nounced his  discovery  under  the  simple  pro- 
position of  the  sanctity  of  conscience.  The 
civil  magistrate  should  restrain  crime,  but 
never  control  opinion ;  should  punish  guilt, 
but  never  violate  the  freedom  of  the  soul. 
The  doctrine  contained  within  itself  an  entire 
reform  of  theological  jurisprudence.  It 
would  blot  from  the  statute-book  the  crime  of 
nonconformity ;  would  quench  the  fires  that 
persecution  had  so  long  kept  burning;  would 
repeal  every  law  compelling  attendance  on 
public  worship;  would  abolish  tithes  and  all 
forced  contributions  to  the  maintenance  of 
religion;  would  give  an  equal  protection  to 
every  form  of  religious  faith." 

When  Williams  arrived  in  Boston,  there- 
fore, he  could  not  unite  heartily  with 
Churches  which,  in  spite  of  their  own  bitter 
experience  of  persecution,  violated  every  One 
of  these  principles  nearly  as  much  as  that- 
Church  from  which  they  had  fled,  and  he 
found  himself  involved  in  hot  and  bitter 
controversy  for  what,  to  him,  were  the  first 
rights  of  the  human  soul.  The  magistrates 
compelled  every  man  to  attend  worship : 
Williams  reprohnted  th.it  law.  They  com- 
pellcd  men  to  maintain  that  worship,  and 
demanded  of  Williams  if  the  labourer  was 
not  worthy  of  his  hire  ?  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
"  from  them  that  do  hire  him  and  from  no 
other."  Magistrates  themselves  were  to  be 
chosen  from  church -members  ;  he  said  this 
was  as  proper  as  to  select  a  doctor  or  pilot  for 
his  skill  in  theology.  And  so  on  every  point. 
Such  views  could  not  but  give  deep  offence, 
and  in  1835  he  was  summoned  to  Boston  to 
stand  examination  on  his  grand  principle 
that  "  tkt  ririt  power  hat  no  jurisdiction  «w 
the  emteitnee,"  and  was  actually  threatened  by 
the  one-time  fugitives  with  transportation 
hack  to  England !  To  avoid  this  he  fled  to 
the  territory  of  Narraganset,  where  he  pur- 
chased land  for  himself  and  a  few  companions, 
calling  the  new  settlement  Providence,  and 
engaging  specially  in  mission-work  among 
the  Indians,  with  whom  he  acquired  greater 
influence   than  any  other  man  of  the  time. 
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cathedral  at  Utrecht.  He  built  there  two 
churches,  one  of  which  he  dedicated  to  our 
Saviour  and  the  other  lo  St.  Mary,  choosing 
the  latter  for  the  cathedral.  When  he  had 
worked  for  some  years  in  that  part  of  Fries- 
land  which  belonged  to  France,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  West  Fricsland,  governed  at 
that  time  by  a  man  named  Badbod,  who,  in 
spite  of  all  persuasions  and  entreaties,  re- 
mained a  heathen  :  he, however,  allowed  the 
Archbishop  to  preach  in  nil  parts  of  his  king- 
dom, and  severely  punished  any  who  ventured 
to  interfere  with  him  or  any  of  bis  band.  He 
then  went  to  an  inland  culled  Walcheren,  be- 
longing to  Zealand,  and  caused  several  churches 
to   be  built  there.      In  the  year  731  he  was 

Joined  by  Boniface  fq-v.],  who  stayed  with 
im  three  years,  and  then  wont  into  Ger- 
many. Willibrord  died  in  739  or  740,  in 
extreme  old  age.  He  lived  to  see  the 
nation  which  he  had  found  in  a  stato  of  bar- 
barism one  of  the  most  cultured  in  Europe  at 
that  time.  He  Has  buried  at  Eptemac.  in  the 
monastery  he  had  built  and  endowed  there. 
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—When  news  came  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Bomeace  [q.v,],  many  wished 
to  go  at  once  to  try  to  convert  those  who 
had  opposed  and  killed  him.  The  head  of 
the  little  band  was  Willihad,  a  native  of 
Northumbria.  who,  in  spite  of  great  difficulties 
and  fierce  opposition,  preached  in  all  parts  of 
ihe  country.  At  one  place  the  chief  wished 
to  put  him  to  death  for  daring  to  despise  the 
national  idols,  and  it  was  agreed  that  lots 
should  he  cast  whether  he  was  to  die  or  be  set 
free.  The  lot  was  in  Willihad's  favour,  and 
he  reached  a  place  called  Drenthe  safely. 
After  sovcnil  years  Charles  the  Groat  sug- 
gested to  him  that  he  should  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  people  of  Wymodu,  who  up  to 
that  time  had  not  had*  the  chance  of  giving 
up  their  heathen  religion  for  a  bettor,  no 
missionary  having  visited  them.  At  first  the 
people  seemed  to  listen  to  him  gladly  ;  but  in 
782  a  man  named  Wittekind  incited  the 
people  to  rebel,  and  Willihad  had  secretly  to 
make  his  escape.  He  determined  before 
entering  on  any  new  work  to  go  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Home,  and  to  seek  an  interview  with 
the  Pope.  He  went  for  two  years  to  the 
monastery  of  Epti;rnac,  and  thoro.  in  787,  the 
news  came  to  him  that  Wittekind  wished  to 
be  baptised,  and  that  the  country  was  quiet 
and  ready  to  listen  to  him  again.  Charles  the 
Great  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  make  Wymodia  a  diocese,  and  persuaded 
Willihad  to  be  consecrated  Bishop  of  Eastern 
Friesland.  He  constantly  journeyed  through 
his  diocese,  baptising  and  preaching,  and  was 
everywhere  well  recoiled.  He  ehose  the 
town  of  Bremen  as  the  site  of  his  cathedral 
church,  and  watched  its  progress  with  great 
interest.  He  did  not  live  to  see  it  finished, 
fur  in  the  year  789,  when  holding  a  Visitation, 
be  was  seized  with  a  fever  at  a  place  called 
RIL.-36 


Wilson,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Hodor  and 
Man,  one  of  the  holiest  of  English  prelates, 
was  born  at  Burton,  in  Cheshire,  1663,  died  in 
1755.  After  he  had  graduated  at  Dublin,  be 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
who,  as  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  made  him 
Bishop  of  that  diocese  in  1797  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty  four.  He  found  the  inhabitants 
ut  the  island  far  behindhand  both  as  re- 
gards civilisation  and  religious  life.  Being 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  possessing  won- 
derful powers  of  organisation,  ho  set  to  work 
in  uood  earnest,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  had  improved  their  condition  in  both 
matters.  In  1707  he  drew  up  a  sort  of  Cate- 
chism for  the  people,  which  was  the  first  book 
ever  printed  in  Manx.  Its  English  title  was 
/■rinciplit  and  Buliti  of  Christianity,  later 
changed  to  The  Knowledge  and  Practice  of 
Vhrwttanity  made  eaiy  lo  the  Mcaneet  Capaciiiei. 
It  was  not  only  published  in  English,  but 
also  translated  into  French  and  Italian.  He 
took  the  keenest  interest  in  all  missionary 
efforts,  and  at  different  times  of  his  life  pre- 
sided over  various  societies.  He  was  Bishop 
nearly  fifty-eight  years,  and  ho  left  his  diocese 
under  wise  and  strict  rules  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  good  Church  discipline.  His  life 
was  BO  active  that  be  wrote  comparatively  few 
books.  What  he  did  write,  however,  are  re- 
garded as  some  of  the  greatest  treasures  in 
the  way  of  devotional  books  in  the  English 
In n if u age —notably  Parochialia,  Sacra  Piivata, 
and  Short  and  Plain  lnnrattiom  for  the  Belter 
VtidtnlaHdUtg  ff  thi  Lord1*  Stepper.  He  gave 
instruct luiis  for  the  Bible  to  be  translated 
into  Manx,  hut  did  not  live  to  see  it  com- 
pleted. It  appeared  in  1772.  His  life  was 
written  in  1781  by  the  Rev.  C.  Cruttwell. 
Several  editions  have  since  been  published, 
the  most  important  being  that  by  Keble,  an 
part  of  the  Library  of  Anglo- Catholic  Theology, 
(1847-6*2). 

Winchester,  Bishopric  or.— In  the 
year  ti.'i'j,  BirinuB,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
Home,  offered  himself  to  Fope  Honoriua  to 
penetrate  into  the  innermost  parts  of  I'ngan 
Britain,  "to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  holy  faith." 
He  was  consecrated  by  Asterius,  Bishop  of 
('onoa,  and,  landing  on  the  West  Sa«on  coast, 
took  up  his  abode  there,  and  preached  dili- 
gently before  King  Kynegils  and  his  people. 
His  efforts  were  aided  by  King  Oswald,  who 
had  come  to  seek  the  hand  of  the  daughter 
of  Kynegils,  and  the  latter  was  baptised  in 
635 ;  the  place  of  baptism  is  not  stated,  but 
it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  Winchester. 
The  ancient  city  of  Caor-Gwent  had  been  laid 
in  ruins  by  Cerdic,  but  had  risen  again,  and 
was  now  the  chief  residence  of  tho  Court,  its 
name  passing  into  Wcnt-Ceastcr.  It  is  said 
that  on  the  occasion  of  his  baptism,  Kynegils 
gave  land  to  the  clergy  for  seven  miles  round 
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The  following  is  a 
Winchester : — 

Accession. 
Wina     .  .662 

Eleutherius .  670 

Hedda  .  676 

Daniel  .  705 

Hurnfrith     .  744 

Kynheard  .  .  754 
Atheiard       .  754 

Egbald.        .  790 

Dudda  .  .  .  c.  794 
Kinebert  .  .  c.  799 
Aliuund         .  803 

Wighten  .  c.824 

Herefrith  .  .  c.  825 
Edmund        .  833 

Helmstan  .  c.  833 

Swithun        .  852 

Alfrith  .        .  862 

Dunbert  .  .  872 
Denewulf  .      879 

Fnthstan      .  909 

Brinstan        .  931 

Alphege  the  Bald  934 
Alfsige  ...  951 
Brithelm       .  958 

Athelwold  .  .  963 
Alphege  II.  .  985 

Kenulf  .        .    1005 

Athelwold  II.  .  1006 
AlfBigell.  .  .  1015 
Alwin  .  .  .  1032 
Stigand  .  .  1047 
Walkelin  .     1070 

William  Giffard  .  1107 
Henry  de  Blois  .  1129 
Richard  Toclive  .  1174 
Godfrey  de  Lucy  1189 
Peter  des  Bodies  1205 
William  de  Ra- 
leigh .  .  .  1243 
Aylmer  de  Val- 
ence .  .  1260 
John  Gervais  1262 
Nicolas  Ely  .  .  1268 
John  of  Pontoise .  1282 
Henry  Woodlock  1305 
John  Sandall        .    1316 


list  of  the  Bishops  of 

Accession. 

Reginald  Asser    .  1320 

John  Stratford    .  l:te3 

Adam  Orlton        .  1333 
William     Edyng- 

don    .        .        .  1346 
William  of  Wyke- 

ham   .        .        .  1367 

Henry  Beaufort  .  1405 
William  of  Wayn- 

flete  .  .  .  14(7 
Peter  Courtenay  .  1487 
Thomas  Langton  1493 
Richard  Fox  .  1501 
Thomas  Wolsey  .  1528 
Stephen  Gardiuer  1531 
John  Poynet  1551 
John  White  .  .  1556 
Robert  Horne  .  1560 
John  Watson  .  15^0 
Thomas  Cow  per  .  1584 
William  Wickham  1595 
William  Day  .  1596 
Thomas  Bilson  .  1597 
James  Montagu  .  1616 
Lancelot  An- 
dre wes  .  .  1618 
Richard  Neile  .  1627 
Walter  Curie  .  1632 
Brian  Duppa  .  1660 
George  Morley  .  1662 
Peter  Mews .  .  1684 
Sir  Jonathan  Tre- 

lawny         .        .  1707 

Charles  Trimnell  1721 

Richard  Willis     .  1723 
Benjamin     Hoad- 

ley  .  .  1734 
John  Thomas  .  1761 
Brownlow  North  .  1781 
Sir  G.  P.  Tomline  1820 
Charles  R.  Sum- 
ner -  1827 
Samuel      Wilber- 

force .        .        .  1869 
Edward      Harold 
Browne              .1873 


Winchester  School.— The  College  of 

St.  Mary  of  Winchester  was  founded  by 
William  of  Wykeham  [q.v.],  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  He  made  the  special  wants  of 
the  age  his  study.  He  saw  how  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people  had  fallen  off  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decreasing  number  of  the 
clergy,  and  he  determined  to  remedy  this  evil 
by  helping  poor  scholars  in  their  clerical 
education,  and  establishing  two  colleges  of 
students  for  the  increase  of  God's  worship,  for 
the  propagating  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  He  had  planned  this  soon  after 
coming  to  the  See,  and  had  already  bought 
the  land  in  Oxford.  In  Winchester  he  agreed 
with  one  Richard  Horton  that  for  ten  years 
he  should  diligently  instruct  in  grammatical 
learning  so  many  poor  scholars  as  he  should 
send  him,  and  the  Bishop  agreed  to  provide 
him  with  a  good  assistant.  His  plan  was 
already  complete  in  his  own  mind :  it  was  to 
provide  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  and  in- 
struction of  200  scholars,  to  afford  them  a 
liberal  support,  and  to  lead  them  through  a 
perfect  course  of  education — from  the  first 
elements  of  knowledge  through  the  whole 


circle  of  the  sciences.  Two  establishments, 
one  subordinate  to  the  other,  were  to  compass 
all  this.  He  resolved  to  build  the  College  at 
Oxford  first,  and  began  to  deal  with  it  as  with 
Winchester ;  he  would  not  wait  till  his  build- 
ings were  finished,  but  gathered  his  students, 
found  a  governor  for  them,  provided  their 
lodgings,  and  laid  down  their  code  of  manage- 
ment. The  King's  patent  giving  him  leave 
to  build  is  dated  June  30th,  1379.  He  pub- 
lished his  charter  of  foundation  the  November 
following,  in  which  it  is  called  Seinte  Marie 
College  of  Wyncestre  in  Uxefiford.  But  it  was 
popularly  called  "New  College,"  and  that 
name  still  remains.  The  building  was  finished 
in  six  years,  and  was  opened  with  much 
solemnity,  April  14th,  1386.  In  the  charter 
of  St.  Mary's,  Winton,  bearing  date  Oct.  20th, 
1382,  Thomas  Cranley  is  nominated  as  the 
first  warden.  The  first  stone  was  laid  March 
26th,  1387,  and  it  was  opened  March  28th, 
1393.  It  had  at  once  its  full  complement  of 
scholars,  and  continued  all  along  to  furnish 
members  to  New  College.  At  first  it  was 
ruled  by  a  master  and  undermaster,  then  it  was 
committed  to  a  warden.  The  first  nomination 
of  fellows  was  made  by  the  founder  in  1394. 

The  situation  of  the  college  is  singularly 
good,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  south  side  of 
the  city,  without  the  walls,  between  two 
branches  of  the  Itchen,  which  flow  through 
the  cathedral  precincts.  The  open  meadows 
on  the  south  stretch  down  to  St.  Cross  and 
Twyford.  There  is  no  useless  ornamentation 
in  the  buildings ;  indeed,  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  W7ykeham's  work  everywhere  that  all  his 
decoration  was  made  to  serve  some  useful  pur- 
pose. In  the  present  case  it  was  needful  to 
make  his  foundation  safe  from  attacks.  The 
east  was  secured  by  the  brook  ;  on  the  north 
he  drew  a  wall  of  300  feet ;  to  the  west  was 
the  back  of  the  stables  and  another  long  wall 
which  turned  at  the  south  to  the  brook  again. 
The  northern  wall,  facing  the  king's  high- 
way (which  had  the  conventual  grounds  of 
St.  Swithun's  Priory  on  the  opposite  side), 
had  one  entrance  only,  a  gateway,  which  led 
into  a  large  fore-court.  Round  this  were  the 
brewhouse  and  bakehouse,  malt  and  flour- 
rooms,  slaughter-house,  stables  ;  for  the 
ancient  monastic  economy  provided  for  all 
articles  of  use  and  consumption  within  its  owp 
walls.  Opposite  the  first  gateway  was  another, 
which  led  into  a  quadrangle,  120  feet  by  110 
feet,  around  which  the  college  buildings  were 
grouped;  between  these  buildings  and  the 
liver  were  gardens.  The  outer  walls  are  bare 
of  ornament,  because  they  were  for  defence ; 
but  the  school  buildings  form  a  beautiful  and 
dignified  feature  in  the  view,  especially  from 
the  Giles  Hill  side.  At  the  south-east  portion 
of  the  quadrangle  is  the  chapel,  adjoining 
which  is  the  muniment  tower ;  west  of  this 
was  the  school,  and  refectory  above  it,  and 
again  west  of  this,  forming  the  south-west 
corner,  the  cellar,  the  buttery,  the  bursary, 


Its  evil  use  is  condemned  in  Prov.  u.  1 ; 
xxiii.  31 ;  Is.  t.  22,  etc.  Another  word  is 
tiroth,  from  a  root  signifying  *■  to  possess,'* 
and  so  called,  says  Gesenius,  "because  it 
frets  possession  of  tbe  hrain  and  inebriates." 
This  is  tbe  word  used  in  Oon.  nvii.  2S,  37 ; 
Dent.  vii.  13.,  etc. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  commonest 
word  is  oinoi,  a  word  closely  conneetod  with 
the  English  equivalent  "  wine."  This  is  the 
word  used  in  John  ii.  9,  and  that  it  was  fer- 
mented and  intonicating  is  shown  by  reference 
to  Mark  ii.  22 ;  Eph.  v.  18,  where  tho  same 
word  is  used.  Another  word,  gleuioi,  "  sweet 
wine,"  is  also  used  in  Acta  ii.  13  of  intoii- 
rating  drink.  The  argument  which  is  some- 
times brought  forward  that  the  wine  used  at 
the  Last  Supper  was  unfermentcd,  because 
the  Jews  at  that  season  rejected  all  things 
leavened,  fails  from  tho  fact  that  the  Jews 
have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  away 
wine,  though  at  the  Passover  season  they 
are  most  rigid  in  abstaining  from  the  taste 
or  touch  of  any  drink  into  which  grain 
has  entered,  and  to  use  Only  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape,    prepared   by  their   own 

On  these  grounds  it  is  very  strongly  con- 
tended by  strict  rubricians  that  the  use  of 
wlml  l-  called  "  UufcmieiiU'ii  Wine"  in  the 
Holy  Communion  is  altogether  buubnikdhle 
as  being  contrary  to  the  use  of  the  whole 
Church  from  the  beginning,  and  that  such 
matter  is  not  in  the  scriptural  sense  wine  at 
all.  It  is  further  contended,  net  unreasonably, 
that  the  innovation  ia  hut  a  renewal  of  the 
old  Encratite  heresy.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  bo  urged  against  those  abstainers,  who  re- 
garding abstinence  in  common  life  as  in  the 
highest  sense  expedient,  desire  also  to  keep 
the  Holy  Communion  as  far  as  may  be 
free  from  that  which  may  intoxicate,  and 
therefore  use  a  wine  which,  though  fermented, 
and  therefore  genuine  wine,  contains  but 
little  alcoholic  strength. 

Winer,  Geokbe  Renedikt,  one  of  the 
many  great  German  writers  on  Biblical  criti- 
cism in  this  century,  was  born  at  Leipzig  in 
1789,  died  there,  I80B.  Having  passed 
through  the  course  of  education  at  Leipzig 
with  great  honours,  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  1839,  and  kept  the  post 
till  his  death.  He  wrote  an  almost  endless 
number  of  books,  nearly  all  treating  of  the 
Bible,  or  of  subjects  connected  with  it.  His 
great  desire  was  to  give  a  now  direction  to 
Biblical  criticism,  being  convinced  that  writers 
were  too  fond  of  theories,  and  did  not  give 
enough  attention  to  facts.  His  critical  abil- 
ities were  groat  and  his  judgment  was  .sound. 
Of  his  many  works  there  are  throe  which  de- 
serve sr>ocial  mention — a  Bible  Bictienary  ; 
a  Grammar  of  Ann  Teetament  Greek  regarded 
at  a  Mart  *a«t«  for  Neio  Teilament  Extgttit;  and 
a   Grammar  of  the  Chaldee   Language    at   con- 


Nicholas,  Cardinal  and 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
[A.  of  an  Irish  family  at  Seville,  1802;  d.  in 
London,  1865],  was  educated  at  Waterford, 
and  at  St.  Cuthherts  College  near  Durham, 
and  in  1818  entered  the  English  College  at 
Rome.  In  1823  ho  received  Holy  Orders, 
was  made  Vice-Rector  of  the  English  College 
and  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages'at  tie 
Roman  university,  and  was  mudea  D.D.  His 
first  writings  were  published  in  1828,  the 
earliest  being  Bora  Synaca,  from  MSS.  in 
the  Vatican;  and  in  1836  tho  lloctrinei  ef 
the  Catholic  Church  appeared,  which  bad 
already  l«en  delivered  as  lectures,  and  which 
was  the  first  step  towards  his  reputation  in 
England.  In  1840  be  was  appointed  Coadjutor 
Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  Central  District  of 
England,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Meli- 
potamus  inpnrtibiu  lnfidelium  ;  and  President 
of  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott.  In  1849  he 
became  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  London  district, 
and  in  September  of  tho  following  year,  at 
the  new  distribution  of  the  kingdom  into 
twelve  Sees,  he  was  nominated  Archbiehop  of 
Westminster  and  a  Cardinal  Priest.  Tho 
appointment  was  regarded  in  England  with 
strong  suspicion  and  dislike,  as  it  was  looked 
upon  by  Church  of  England  members  as  a 
blow  aimed  at  the  Establishment ;  Cardinal 
Wisoman  partly  allayed  the  panic  by  an 
Appeal  to  the  People  of  Kngland  concerning  the 
Cathelit  Hierarchy,  and  by  other  lectures  and 
essays,  which  gained  the  admiration  of  friends 
and  foes  alike.  He  was  a  genial  man, 
popular  in  society.  He  wrote  various  works 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  and  other 
matters  of  Roman  dogma ;  and  some  books 
on  science  and  art,  The  Influence  of  Word*  an 
Thought  and  Cn-iliiation,  etc.,  which  have 
gained  a  wide  circulation. 

Wishart,  Geqkoe,  called  "TheMartyr." 
— One  of  the  early  Scottish  Reformers;  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  native  of  Forfarshire, 
though  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  are  un- 
known ;  ho  first  came  under  notice  as  head- 
master of  a  grammar  school  at  Montrose  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
was  here  that  he  began  to  teach  the  Reforma- 
tion doctrines,  which  so  roused  the  anger  of 
the  guardians  of  his  pupils  that  he  was  obliged 
to  flee  for  a  time  to  England,  where  he  was 
seized  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  publicly 
recanted  at  Bristol  in  1638.  In  1543  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland  with  the  Commissi  oners 
who  had  been  employed  to  treat  with  Hem  y 
VIII.  for  the  marriage  of  Prince  Edward  with 
the  infant  Queen  of  Scot*).  Wishart  now 
openly  adopted  the  profession  of  Reformer, 
and  travelled  about  through  Scotland  stirring 
up  the  mob  to  rebellion,  and  causing  riots  and 
destruction  wherever  he  preached,  while  he  de- 
fled  all  attempts  of  the  authorities  to  stop  the 
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actively  engaged  in  the  Civil  War;  and  it 
was  while  taking  part  as  an  officer  in  the 
Parliamentary  Army  that  he  was  made 
prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  and,  as 
his  property  had  been  seized  before  by  the 
KoyaliBts,  he  and  his  family  were  in  a  piti- 
able state.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
Wither  belonged  to  the  Established  Church ; 
then  he  might  be  said  to  have  relinquished 
the  forms  rather  than  its  ordinances.  He 
called  himself  a  "Catholic  Christian,"  and 
said  "  he  separated  himself  from  no  Church 
adhering  to  the  foundations  of  Christianity." 
His  political  friends  were  amongst  the  most 
noted  of  those  days,  and,  besides  Milton  and 
Dryden,  included  Michael  Drayton,  Thomas 
Cranley,  Hayman,  and  Christopher  Brooke. 
He  was  engaged  in  writing  a  Paraphrase 
on  the  Ten  Commandments  almost  up  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  belonging  to  the  Savoy  Hospital. 

Wodrow,  Robert.  —  An  ecclesiastical 
historian  [b.  at  Glasgow,  1679 ;  d.  at  East- 
wood, Renfrewshire,  1734].  He  entered 
the  Glasgow  University  in  1691,  and  was 
appointed  Librarian  of  the  College  at  an  early 
age  ;  in  1703  he  received  his  licence  to  preach, 
and  in  the  same  year  became  minister  of 
Plastwood,  near  Paisley,  where  he  remained' 
till  his  death.  The  intermediate  time  was 
spent  by  him  in  untiring  literary  work,  and 
he  was  also  a  zealous  Church  politician, 
attending  all  ecclesiastical  courts  when  it  was 
possible,  and  fulfilling  his  duty  as  one  of  a 
Committee  of  Presbyters  formed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Church  of  Scotland  after  the 
Union  of  1707.  He  was  a  strict  adherent  to 
l*resbyterianism,  and  opposed  the  Act  for  re- 
establishing Patronage;  he  was  appointed, 
with  four  others,  to  go  to  London  to  urge  its 
repeal,  but,  failing  in  this  object,  he  quietly 
submitted,  and  recommended  his  colleagues  to 
do  the  same.  The  work  to  which  he  devoted 
his  life  was  a  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  on 
-which  he  expended  the  greatest  care,  and  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1721. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  work  as  regards  the 
accuracy  of  its  facts,  even  to  the  smallest 
details ;  but  it  is  one-sided,  badly  arranged, 
and  absolutely  deficient  in  all  grace  of  style. 
Wodrow  also  wrote  The  Lives  of  the  Scottish 
Reformers  and  Analecta  :  a  History  of  Remark- 
a  hie  Providences . 

Wolf,  Johann  Christian  [born  at  Breslau 
in  1679,  died  at  Halle,  1754].— A  German 
metaphysician.  He  was  Professor  of  Phy- 
sical Science  at  the  University  at  Halle,  and 
first  came  into  notice  through  the  opposition 
of  the  Pietists,  who  were  shocked  at  his 
method  of  applying  the  test  of  mathematics 
to  religion  as  well  as  philosophy.  His  col- 
leagues, Francke  and  Lange,  charged  him 
with  being  a  despiser   of   religion    and   a 


teacher  of  error,  and  the  Faculty  of  Halle 
lodged  a  formal  complaint  against  him  with 
the  king.  The  chief  ground  of  this  accusa- 
tion was  his  oration,  Be  Phihsophia  Sinensium 
Moraliy  in  which  he  approved  the  morality  of 
Confucius,  and  it  was  said  also  that  he 
encouraged  social  anarchy.  In  November, 
1723,  a  Cabinet  decree  was  issued  ordering 
him  on.  pain  of  death  to  leave  the  Prussian 
dominions  within  forty-eight  hours,  and 
Prussian  subjects  were  forbidden,  under  heavy 
penalties  to  read  his  books.  Wolf  fled  to 
Cassel,  and  within,  a  year  accepted  a  Chair  at 
Marburg,  whence  his  fame  spread  rapidly. 
He  adopted  the  principles  of  Leibnitz,  and 
endeavoured  to  popularise  them  by  reducing 
them  to  a  systematic  method  by  means  of 
mathematics.  His  system  of  philosophy  grew 
at  length  to  be  considered  an  indispensable 
part  of  intellectual  culture,  and  many  German 
writers  adopted  his  method.  In  1740,  when. 
Frederic  II.  came  to  the  throne,  he  was 
recalled  to  Halle,  where  his  return  was  cele- 
brated with  a  complete  ovation,  and  he  was 
made  rector  of  the  university,  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, and  baron  of  tho  Empire. 

Wolf  was  a  voluminous  writer,  both  in 
Latin  and  German ;  he  published  some  German 
school-books  of  philosophy,  and  a  number  of 
treatises  on  special  subjects  in  physics  and 
mathematics,  and  he  did  much  to  create  the 
widespread  taste  for  philosophical  speculation 
which  has  of  late  years  characterised  Germany. 
He  also  gave  to  rationalistic  theology  its 
fundamental  principle;  and  Kant,  while 
criticising  him  sharply,  confessed  that  he 
was  a  great  dogmatic  philosopher.  Wolfs 
disciples  have  cultivated  most  zealously  his 
views  on  natural  theology. 

Wolfe,  Rev.  Charles,  Christian  poet,  born 
at  Dublin,  1791,  died  at  Cork,  1823.  He  was 
educated  chiefly  at  Winchester,  and  in  1809 
entered  Dublin  University,  took  his  degree  in 
1814,  and  was  ordained  in  1817.  His  literary 
fame  rests  principally  on  The  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  but  he  wrote  other  poems,  which 
together  with  fifteen  sermons  were  published 
after  his  death  by  the  Rev.  John  Russell, 
under  the  title  of  Remains  of  the  late  Charles 
Wolfe,  A.B.,  Curate  of  Donoughmwe,  Diocese 
of  Armagh.  Some  of  his  poetry  was  of  real 
merit,  but  is  now  well-nigh  forgotten. 

Wolff,  Joseph,  a  missionary,  was  born 
near  Bamberg  in  Germany  in  1795,  died 
in  1862.  He  was  of  Jewish  origin,  and  his 
father  was  a  Rabbi;  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  some  friends  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  was  baptised  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  by  a  monk  in  1812. 
Three  years  later  he  paid  a  visit  to  Rome, 
but  there  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
teaching  and  ritual,  and  was  therefore  ex- 
pelled from  the  city  as  a  heretic  by  the  In- 
quisition. He  came  to  England  and  joined 
the  Established  Church,  and,  having  studied 
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Oriental  languages  at   Cambridge,   was  em- 
ployed as  a  missionary  to  the  Society  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Jews  in  tho  East.     He  tra- 
velled for  nearly  twenty  years  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  finishing  with  America,  where  he 
was  ordained  deacon.     He  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  was  ordained  priest.     Being  tired  of 
a  wandering  life,  ho  took  a  curacy  in  York- 
shire; but  in   1843  the  rumour  coming  that 
two  British  officers  were  in  the  greatest  danger 
in  Bokhara,  Wolff  started  off  to  find  them. 
After    many    adventures    and    hair-breadth 
escapes,  he  ascertained  that  they  had  been 
murdered  there,  and  thonsettled  down  as  Vicar 
of  Isle  Brewers,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he 
died.     Wolff  was  a  most  amusing  man,  ori- 
ginal and  quaint  to   eccentricity.     Thus  he 
would  jump  up  in  the  middle  of  a  dinner- 
party and  volunteer  a  lk>khara  song.     And  it 
was  a  favourite  boast  of  his  on  his  visits  that 
he  needed  no  carpet  bug,  having  all  his  toilet 
requisites  about  him.     But  ho  was  a  man  of 
deep  piety   and  of  remarkable   kindness  of 
heart,  as  well  as  of  learning  and  shrewdness. 
He  wrote  accounts  of  his  various  missionary 
journeys — Missionary    Journal    and    Memoir, 
Narrative    of  a    Mission    to   Bokhara   in   the 
Years    1843-5,    Travels     and    Adventures    of 
"  J.  W.y"  etc,  etc. 

Wolsey,  Thomas,  Cardinal,  ecclesiastic 
and  statesman,  was  born  at  Ipswich  in  1471, 
died  at  Leicester  in  1530.  Ho  was  educated 
at  Ipswich  School,  whence  he  went  to 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  took  his 
B.A.  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  was 
therefore  called  the  "  Boy  Bachelor.' '  Ho 
became  Fellow  of  his  College,  and  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  of  a  school  in  connection  with 
it.  His  first  preferment  was  to  tho  rectory  of 
Lymington,  in  Somersetshire  [1500].  He  was 
soon  after  named  as  Deputy  to  Sir  John 
Nafant,  Treasurer  of  Calais,  who  introduced 
him  to  King  Henry  VII.,  in  whose  favour  he 
soon  gained  a  prominent  place.  He  was  made 
Royal  Chaplain  [1505],  and  Rector  of  Red- 
grave [1506],  and  was  in  1507  chosen  to  go  to 
Flanders  as  Ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian. Wolsey  transacted  the  embassy  so 
quickly  and  well  that  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
Deanery  of  Lincoln  [1508].  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  King  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Henry  VIII.  Up  to  this  time  Wolsey, 
though  a  rising  man,  had  no  great  public 
influence ;  but  now  preferments  were  heaped 
upon  him.  He  was  made  King's  Almoner  in 
1509,  and  rose  so  rapidly  in  the  King's  favour 
that  he  soon  did  anything  ho  pleased.  He 
became  Rector  of  Torrington,  Canon  of 
Windsor,  and  Registrar  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  Prebendary  and  Dean  of  York,  Dean 
of  Hereford,  Precentor  of  St.  Paul's,  Bishop 
of  Tournay,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1614 
Archbishop  of  York.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  made  Cardinal,  and  succeeded  War- 
ham  as  Chancellor,  and  in  1516  Legatus-a- 


Latere,  which  gave  him  great  weaiih  ua  v.  L 
as  power  over  the  English  clergy.  He  also 
farmed  the  revenues  of  the  Bath,  Worcester, 
and  Hereford  dioceses  for  the  foreign  bubo}* 
who  held  them,  and  held  in  comiwndjm  tie 
abbey  of  St.  Albans,  He  lived  in  the  great*?; 
splendour  at  York  Palace  [now  Whiwha.i] 
and  at  Hampton  Court,  which  he  built  fur 
himself.  His  household  consistud  of  mm*: 
than  500  persons,  among  whom  were  nine  or 
ten  lords,  fifteen  knights,  and  forty  -squires- 
These  promotions  not  being  enough  t" 
satisfy  his  ambition,  he  aimed  at  thr  Popedom, 
which  he  hoped  to  get,  as  Charles  V.  «4?  hi? 
client,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Cardinals  w*-r* 
his  pensioners.  On  the  election  of  Adrian  VL, 
he  attributed  his  disappointment  to  Charlt-s 
and  this  determined  him  to  prmare  th? 
divorce  of  Queen  Catherine,  if  he  wa#  n=t 
the  first  to  suggest  it.  This  the  King  con- 
sented to,  but  instead  of  agreeing  to  many 
the  Duchess  of  Alencon,  as  Wolsey  wishei 
he  resolved  on  Anne  Boh-yn.  This  vis 
sufficient  to  displease  the  Minister,  but,  fur- 
ther, the  clergy  were  almost  unanimously 
against  the  divorce;  so  were  the  English  mer- 
chants, whose  prosperity  depended  so  maih 
upon  the  Flemish  markets,  which  were  under 
the  control  of  the  Emperor.  Wolsey  th«*- 
fore  shrank  from  the  storm,  while  Henry 
was  determined,  and  this  led  to  a  breach  be- 
tween King  and  Minister.  The  Poi*. 
Clement  VII.,  in  hesitation  betwi-c-n  Kicj 
and  Emperor,  bade  Henry  act  on  his  c«n 
responsibility,  but  the  latter  demanded  that 
the  Papal  Bull  allowing  his  marriage  wh'n 
Catherine  should  first  be  declared  null.  TbtQ 
the  Pope  appointed  Cardinals  Wolsey  and 
Campcggio  to  be  a  commission  to  try  the 
case.  They  met  at  Black  friars,  but  soon  ad- 
journed in  perplexity.  The  Pope  cited  thr 
parties  to  appear  before  him  at  Rome.  Henry 
was  furious,  and  banished  Wolsey  from  Court, 
and  in  1529  he  was  charged  with  'having  tran*> 
grossed  the  Statute  of  Praemunire  by  holding 
a  Legatine  Court  within  the  realm."  WoLkt 
admitted  the  charge,  and  all  his  preferments 
were  taken  from  him ;  but  in  1530  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  York  and  the  Bishoprir  <V 
Winchester,  which  he  had  recently  acqumd. 
were  restored  to  him.  He  did  not.  ht>w*v»r. 
enjoy  them  long,  for  his  rivals  at  con% 
jealous  of  hearing  of  his  popularity  is  tkf 
north,  revived  the  King's  wrath  against  bm. 
and  he  was  arrested  at  his  Yorkshire  reodew* 
of  Cawood  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  *xd 
brought  towards  London  to  take  his  tmi 
but  died  on  the  way,  in  the  monastery  *>i 
Lifiioftstfir 

"Wolsey,"  writes  J.  R.  Green,  ••  had  Aw 
more  than  any  of  those  who  went  before  him 
to  raise  the  New  Monarchy  into  an  oww- 
whelming  despotism.  All  sense  of  loyalty  fo 
England,  to  its  freedom,  to  its  instirutieo*. 
had  utterly  passed  away.  The  one  duty  whir* 
had  filled  his  mind  was  a  duty  to  his  print* 
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a  prince  whose  personal  will  and  appetite  was 
overriding  the  highest  interests  of  the  State, 
trampling  under  foot  the  wisest  counsels,  and 
crushing  with  the  blind  ingratitude  of  a  Fate 
the  servants  who  opposed  him.  But  even 
Wolsey,  while  he  recoiled  from  the  monstrous 
fame  which  he  had  created,  could  hardly 
have  dreamed  of  the  work  of  destruction 
which  the  royal  courage,  and  yet  more  royal 
appetite,  of  his  master  was  to  accomplish  in 
the  years  to  come."  [Hut.  of  Eng.  People, 
p.  324.]  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Wolsey 
was  a  munificent  patron  of  learning,  and  the 
founder  of  Cardinal's  College,  Oxford,  now 
Christ  Church. 

Woman. — The  change  effected  by  Christi- 
anity in  the  position  of  woman  has  been  of  a 
most  marked  character.  Under  the  Roman 
law,  women  were  under  the  perpetual  tutelage 
of  their  male  relatives,  the  object  being  to 
keep  their  property  in  the  family.  They  had 
no  voice  in  public  affairs,  nor,  legally,  in  the 
government  of  their  own  household.  A  child 
desiring  to  marry  need  not  obtain  the  mother's 
consent — only  that  of  the  father.  On  her  mar- 
riage her  property  became  that  of  her  husband, 
and  all  her  earnings  were  his.  In  the  Oriental 
world  her  position  was  still  more  debased ; 
she  was  a  slave,  not  a  co -partner  with  her 
husband.  Mr.  George  Smith,  in  his  Assyrian 
Discoveries,  tells  how  a  man  could  pay  half  a 
mina  to  his  wife,  and  say  to  her,  "  Thou  art 
not  my  wife,"  which  freed  him  from  her 
thenceforth ;  though,  if  a  woman  repudiated 
her  husband,  she  could  be  drowned. 

It  was  with  the  Oriental  condition  that  the 
Old  Testament  found  its  points  of  contact. 
It  was  emphatically  proclaimed  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Scriptures  that  monogamy  was 
the  original  intention  of  the  Creator,  and 
though  polygamy  was  practised,  it  was  dis- 
couraged; while,  as  our  Lord  said,  divorce 
was  only  permitted  "  for  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts."  It  was  one  of  the  darkest  features 
of  the  growth  of  Hebrew  civilisation  that 
royal  polygamy  became  frequent  in  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon,  and  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  troubles  of  each  of  those  reigns.  As 
the  Old  Testament  moves  onwards,  the  sacred- 
neas  of  marriage  is  more  and  more  dwelt  upon. 

The  times  of  the  New  Testament  brought 
religion  into  contact  with  European  civilisa- 
tion. Roman  law  had  undergone  a  change. 
There  had  arisen  another  form  beside  the 
ancient  one,  called  4<  Free  Marriage,"  recog- 
nised by  law,  and  of  which  the  children  were 
held  to  be  legitimate,  but  not  always  held  to 
be  a  respectable  connection.  It  was  a  form 
established  in  the  interest  of  the  woman,  for 
she  was  allowed  to  keep  her  own  property, 
worship  her  own  gods,  and  keep  up  inter- 
course with  her  paternal  family.  Such  a  wife 
was  called  uxor  and  matrona,  a  name  less 
honourable  than  the  materfamilias  of  the  old 
law.  The  "  Free  Marriage "  had  almost 
BEL.-36* 


superseded  the  older  form  in  the  first  Christian 
century,  and  under  it  there  was  the  utmost 
freedom  of  divorce,  and  morality  had  sunk  to 
a  terrible  depth.    Juvenal  tells  of  a  woman 
who  had  had  eight  husbands  in  five  years. 
When  Christianity  became  the  national  re- 
ligion, Constantine,  although  himself  further 
from  the  Christian  standard  of  morals  than 
some   of  the  Pagan  Emperors,  proceeded  at 
once  to  legislation  with  a  view  of  diminishing 
the  moral  evils  of  the  time.     By  laws  passed 
in  330-331,  a  wife  could  be  divorced  from  her 
husband  only  under  three  conditions — vta., 
when  he  was  a  murderer,  or  a  magician,  or  a 
violator  of  tombs.    A  wife  repudiating  her 
husband  was  banished  with  loss  of  her  pro- 
perty.   A  husband  could  be  divorced  on  proof 
of  his  wife's  unfaithfulness,  but  was  prohib- 
ited from  having  a  concubine.    The  mischief, 
however,  had  eaten  too  deeply  into  the  public 
life    for  the  then-existing    type  of    Christ- 
ianity to  bo  able  to  end  it ;  and  to  this  fact 
is    to   be  attributed  the  piecemeal  and  in- 
effective     legislation     of     succeeding    em- 
perors.    "  It   need  not  be  said,"  writes  Mr. 
Brace     [Gesta    Christi,    p.    29],    "that    the 
Christian    system    of    morals  demanded  the 
utmost  purity  of  life,  as  well  from  the  man  as 
from  the   woman.     In  regard  to    masculine 
purity,  it  is  still  in  advance  of  the  current 
opinion  of  the  civilised  world.     So  strongly  is 
this    elevation   of    morals    characteristic    of 
Christ's  life,  that  we  do  not  look  for  or  expect 
direct  teachings  against  vice.     No  direct  de- 
nunciation is  transmitted  from  Him  against 
one   of  the   most  terrible  organised  evils  of 
ancient    or   modern    times — prostitution — or 
against  the  unnatural  vices  which  were  eating 
out  the  heart  of  Roman  and  Greek  society. 
The  impression,  however,  which  an  impartial 
reader  would  get  from  the  narrative  is  of  a 
person  so  pure  and  elevated  that  such  vices 
could  not  even  be  thought  of  when  under  His 
influence.    His  power  goes  to  the  back  of 
organised   vices,  and  touches  the  source*  of 
character.   His  relations  to  abandoned  women ; 
the  story  of  the  adulteress  which,  whether 
true  or  imagined,  shows  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  His  character;  and  the  few   words 
reported  from  Him  on  these  and  related  topics, 
together  with  the  character  of  His  early  fol- 
lowers, all  point  to  the  unique  elevation  and 
nature  of  His  influence  on  the  great  weak- 
ness and  sin  of  mankind.     He  required  abso- 
lute purity  from  man  as  from  woman.     Ho 
was  not,  however,  alone  in  this.     The  stoical 
moralists  had  done  the  like ;  yet  but  few  of 
their  followers  had  ever  practised  this  high 
self-restraint,  and  no  great  example  stimulated 
them  to  it.     Even  the  stoical  jurists  alluded 
to  the  principle,  but  there  is  little  question 
that,  before  Christianity  entered  the  world, 
comparatively  few  persons  felt  this  obligation 
of  morals.     Had  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
simply  taught  purity  as  some  of  the  early 
Fathers    taught    it  —  as    meaning    absolute 
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cca*tcr,  a  stronghold  of  the  Hwiccas.  Its 
first  bishop,  Bosel,  was  consecrated  in  680. 
St.  Dunstan  was  Bishop  from  957  to  961. 
Oswald,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  great  friend 
of  the  monks  in  opposition  to  the  secular 
clergy ;  he  built  a  church  to  St.  Mary  to  the 
north-east  of  the  present  cathedral,  containing 
twenty-seven  altars  for  his  monks.  No  traces 
remain  either  of  the  church  or  monastery  ; 
they  were  ruined  by  Hardicanuto's  soldiers, 
and  Bishop  Wulfstan  began  the  existing 
cathedral  in  1084 ;  in  1089  the  eastern  part 
was  ready  for  consecration.  He  built  also 
the  crypt,  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
Worcester,  and  in  1092  held  a  synod  in  it. 
Within  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  roof  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1202  it  was  again 
greatly  injured  by  fire.  Many  miracles  were 
said  to  be  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  Wulfstan ; 
it  was  visited  by  King  John  in  1207,  and  that 
King,  by  his  own  special  request,  was  buried 
beside  St.  Wulfstan  in  1216.  In  1218 
the  cathedral  was  reconsecrated  with  much 
pomp  by  Bishop  Sylvester,  in  honour  of  St. 
Mary,  St.  Peter,  St.  Oswald,  and  St.  Wulf- 
stan, in  the  presence  of  the  young  King 
Henry  III.  The  choir,  retro-choir,  and  Lady 
Chapel  were  commenced  in  1224  by  Bishop 
Blois,  and  are  in  the  Early  English  style. 
Bishop  GifEard,  in  1269,  added  the  gilt  rings 
round  the  columns,  probably  to  hide  the 
iron  clamps  which  welded  the  stonework 
together.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Bishop 
Cobham  [1317-1327]  revaulted  the  north  isle 
of  the  nave,  and  in  1377  Bishop  Wakefield 
vaulted  the  nave  itself ;  he  also,  in  1380,  built 
the  present  north  porch.  The  central  tower 
had  fallen  in  1175,  and  was  rebuilt  about 
1281.  In  1502  Prince  Arthur,  the  eldest  son 
of  Henry  VII.,  was  buried  here,  and  an 
exquisite  little  chapel  marks  the  spot.  The 
cathedral  suffered  much  in  the  Rebellion  from 
Essex's  and  Cromwell's  troopers.  During 
the  Commonwealth  no  services  were  allowed ; 
they  were  resumed  April  13th,  1661. 

Traces  of  Norman  work  are  to  be  found 
now  in  the  walls  of  the  transepts,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  choir,  the  eastern  arch  of 
the  north  transept,  and  elsewhere.  The  piers 
of  the  tower  encase  a  Norman  "  core."  Out- 
side there  are  two  Norman  doorways  sur- 
mounted by  Norman  windows,  and  a  central 
doorway,  which  was  decapitated  by  a  great 
-west  window  in  1380.  The  chapter-house 
is  Transitional  Norman;  its  upper  walls 
-were  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
cloisters  are  in  the  Decorated  style;  near 
their  entrance  is  a  small  door,  famous  archreo- 
logically  as  the  "  Miserrimus  '*  door :  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  it  is  a  stone  with 
the  single  word  Miserrimus,  "  most  wretched 
one,"  engraved  on  it  as  an  epitaph.  Many 
have  been  the  imaginations  of  hopeless  lover 
or  half-despairing  penitent  lying  below — one 
of  which  is  enshrined  in  a  well-known  son- 
net of  Wordsworth ;   but  local  history  has 


dispelled  these  more  romantic  associations,  and 
revealed  in  him  the  Hev.  T.  Morris,  vicaT  of 
Upton-on-Severn,  an  old  loyal  Jacobite,  who 
died  in  1748,  aged  eighty-eight,  sorrowing  to 
the  last  for  the  fallen  dynasty. 

One  of  Worcester's  most  celebrated  bishops 
was  Hugh  Latimer  [q.v.]. 

A  complete  restoration  was  commenced  in 
1857  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Perkins,  the  cathedral 
architect,  and  continued  on  his  death  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  who  superintended  the  whole 
of  the  interior  work.  It  was  reopened  after 
restoration  in  April,  1874. 

The  chapter  includes  a  dean,  two  arch- 
deacons, four  canons,  four  minor  canons,  and 
twenty-four  honorary  canons.  Tho  income 
of  the  See  is  £5,000  a  year.  The  diocese  com- 
prises the  whole  counties  of  Warwick  and 
Worcester,  part  of  Stafford,  and  portions  of 
adjacent  counties,  and  includes  482  benefices. 
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Bosel 

Oftfor   . 

Egwin    . 

Wilfrid . 

Milred  . 

Weremund 

Tilhere. 

Heathored 

Deneberht 

Eadberht 

Aelhun . 

Werefrith 

Ethelhun 

Wilferth 

Kinewold 

Dunstan 

Oswald . 

Aldulf   . 

Wulfstan 

Leofsin. 

Brihteag 

Living  . 

Ealdred 

Wulfstan 

Samson 

Theulf  . 

Simon 

John  of 

Alfred 

Roger    . 

Baldwin 

William  Northall 

Robert  Fitz  Ralph 

Henry  de  Soilli    . 

John  of  Cou- 
tances       . 

Mauger 

Walter  Gray 

Silvester  of  Eves- 
ham  .  . 

William  of  Blois  . 

Walter  Cantilupe 

Nicolas  of  Ely 

Godfrey  Giffard  . 

William  Gains* 
borough 

Walter  Reynolds . 

Walter  Maidstone 

Thomas  Cobham . 

Adam  Orlton 

Simon  Montacute 

Thomas  Hemen- 
hale    . 

Wulstan  Brans- 
ford  . 

John  Thoresby  . 

Reginald  Brian  . 
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John  Barnet         .  1362 

William  Whittle- 
gey  1334 

William  de  Lynn  1368 
Henry  Wakefield  1375 
Tideman  de  Winch- 
comb  .  .  .  1395 
Richard  Clifford  .  1401 
Thomas  Peverell  1407 
Philip  Morgan  .  1419 
Thomas  Polton  .  1426 
Thomas  Bouchier  1435 
John  Carpenter  .  1444 
John  Alcock  .  1476 
Robert  Morton  .  1487 
John  de  Gigliis  .  1497 
Silvester  de  Gig- 
liis .  .  1488 
Julius  de  Medicis  1521 
Jerome  Ghinucci  1522 
Hugh  Latimer  .  1535 
John  Bell  .  .  1539 
Nicolas  Heath  .  1543 
John  Hooper  ,  1552 
Richard  Pates  .  1554 
Edwin  Sandys  .  1559 
Nicolas     Bulling- 

ham  .  .  .  1571 
JohnWbitgift  .  1577 
Edmund  Freke  .  1584 
Richard  Fletcher  1593 
Thomas  Bilson  .  1596 
Gervas  Babington  1597 
Henry  Parry  .  1610 
John  Thorn- 
borough  .  .  1616 
John  Prideauz  .  1641 
George  Morley  .  1660 
John  Gauden  .  1662 
JohnEarle  .  .  1662 
Robert  Skinner  .  1663 
Walter  Blandford  1671 
James  Fleetwood  1675 
William  Thomas .  1683 
Edward   Stilling- 

fleet  .                .  1689 

William  Lloyd     .  1699 

John  Hough       •  1717 

Isaac  Maddox      .  1743 

James  Johnson    .  1759 

Brownlow   North  1774 

Richard  Hurd      .  1781 
Ffolliott    H.    W. 

Cornewall  .       .  1838 

RobertJamesCarr  1831 

Henry  Pepys        .  1841 

Henry  Phllpott    .  1861 
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Wordsworth,  Christopher,  D.  D., 
youngest  brother  of  the  poet,  was  born  in  1 774, 
at  Cockermouth ;  died  1 846.  He  wag  educated 
at  Hawkshead  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  Fellow  in  1798. 
He  was  made  Chaplain  to  Dr.  Manners 
Sutton,  Archbishop  of  (Canterbury,  and  be- 
came successively  Kector  of  Ashby  and  Oby- 
with-Thirne  [1804] ;  Dean  of  Booking,  in 
Essex  "  1808]  :  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth, 
and  ofsSundridge,  in  Kent  [1816]  ;  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  [1820],  in  which 
year  he  also  exchanged  his  livings  of  Lambeth 
and  Sundridge  for  the  Rectory  of  Buxted- 
with-Uekfield,  in  Sussex.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  work  in  six  volumes,  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 
graphy ;  or,  the  Live*  of  Eminent  Men  connected 
with  the  History  of  Religion  in  England. 

Wordsworth.  Christopher,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
1807,  died  in  1885.  Ho  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester, and  went  thence  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  won  the  Chancellor's 
English  medals  in  1827  and  1828,  the  Porson 
prize,  the  Brown's  medals,  the  Craven  scholar- 
ship, and  was  Senior  Classic  Medallist  in  1829. 
Soon  after  taking  his  degree  he  gained  a 
Fellowship,  took  ordors,  and  in  1836  became 
Public  Orator  at  Cambridge.  He  succeeded 
Longley  as  Head  Master  of  Harrow  in  1836, 
which  post  ho  held  eight  years,  being  nomi- 
nated by  Sir  K.  Pwl  to  a  canonry  at  West- 
minster in  1844.  He  acquired  great  fame  as 
a  preacher,  and  in  1847  and  1848  delivered 
the  Hulsean  Lectures  at  Cambridge.  In  1865 
he  became  Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  and 
in  1869  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
succession  to  Bishop  Jackson,  translated  to  the 
See  of  London.  He  resigned  only  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  living  just  long 
enough  to  carry  his  project  of  the  Southwell 
bishopric,  [q. v.] 

Bishop  Wordsworth  was  an  eminent  class- 
ical scholar.  He  visited  Greece  several  times, 
and  embodied  his  observations  in  two  very 
charming  works,  Athens  and  Attica,  and  Greece, 
Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  Historical.  Even  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life  ho  showed  that  in  the 
midst  of  his  untiring  labours  he  had  not  for- 
gotten his  old  tastes,  for  he  published  a  very 
excellent  edition  of  Theocritus.  But  it  is  as 
a  theologian  that  he  will  be  remembered.  His 
Commentary  on  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable works  of  this  century,  whatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  soundness  of 
the  Bishop's  views,  which  may  be  summed  up 
at  once  in  the  expression  "  High  Anglican." 
It  amazes  the  reader  to  open  one  of  the 
volumes  at  hazard  and  see  how  the  notes 
bristle  with  references  to  the  Fathers  and  to 
the  great  English  Divines,  and  there  seems  no 
limit  to  the  Bishop's  acquaintance  with  them. 
He  was  the  most  uncompromising  of  men 
against  Rationalism  and  Freethought,  the 
strenuous  asserter  of  verbal  inspiration.    And 


he  was  equally  fierce  against  Romanim,  main- 
taining that  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocaiype 
is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  wa*  one 
of  the  writers  against  Essays  mud  J&rriem,  u 
the  volume  edited  by  Bishop  Wilberiuc^ 
being  pitted  against  Professor  Jowett  on  uv 
subject  of  inspiration,  When  Dr.  Stuuer 
was  appointed  to  the  Deanery  of  Westminster. 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  as  one  of  the  canons,  pn- 
tested  on  the  ground  of  Stanley's  opinww. 
However,  the  friendship  which  grew  op  be- 
tween them  was  warm  and  simvre.  Anutsrr 
work  of  the  Bishop's  which  must  not  he  for- 
gotten is  his  Theophtlus  Anglicanu*,  a  manwu. 
in  catechetical  form,  of  Church  doctrine  an: 
government  from  the  Bishop's  Anglican  stand- 
point. It  has  been  widely  circulated,  and  i» 
the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind.  But  &> 
account  of  Bishop  Wordsworth  could  be  jn«t 
which  left  out  of  sight  his  untiring  energy  a-  a 
bishop,  his  geniality  and  hospitality,  hi*  fctf- 
sacrifice  and  munificence.  It  was  said  of  hix 
as  Canon  of  Westminster,  that  poor  enrau* 
were  as  frequent  and  as  heartily  welcomed  it 
his  table  as  rich  men,  and  to  him  and  Lord 
Hatherley  it  was  mainly  owing,  that  a  pwc 
number  of  churches  were  built  and  endow**] 
in  Westminster.  Judged  by  his  writing*. 
Bishop  Wordsworth  might  be  thought  one  of 
the  narrowestof  theologians,  but  his  life  proved 
him  to  be  one  of  the  most  generou*  and  krtr- 
hearted  men  that  have  ever  graced  the  Em- 
lish  Episcopate.  Several  volumes  of  bis  •*?• 
motis  in  Westminster  Abbey  were  pahk&d 
chiefly  on  current  topics,  and  he  was  rkr 
author  of  some  of  our  best  known  annua. 

• 

Wordsworth,  William,  poet,  was  fere 
at  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland,  1770:  diri 
1850.  His  early  education  was  at  a  pnW» 
school  at  Hawkeshead  in  Lancashire,  whtr* 
he  remained  till  1787,  when  he  entered  Si 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  contmned  a 
student  there  till  1791.  In  the  precedi&r. 
autumn  he  had  made  a  pedestrian  tear  a 
France,  and  on  leaving:  college  he  retire-- 
to  that  country,  being  strongly  imbued  w-.tr 
Republican  principles.  He  huwever  return^ 
to  England  in  1792,  shortly  before  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVI.  He  spent  bis  time  in  a 
desultory  manner,  having  taken  an  aver** 
to  entering  the  ministry,  to  which  profewM 
he  had  been  destined.  He  took  to  wrihsf 
poetry,  and  in  1793  published  two  poos*.  J« 
Evening  IFalk,  addressed  to  m  Young  Uu. 
and  Descriptive  Sketches,  taken  during  m  mdn- 
trian  tour  among  the  Alps.  These,  however,  hi 
not  meet  with  much  notice,  and  as  Wordt- 
worth  had  no  private  means,  he  contenntaled 
writing  political  articles  for  the  wwfpuen. 
but  just  then  a  legacy  of  £900  came  to  bul 
and  on  this  sum  he  and  his  sister  lived  fcr 
seven  years,  when  a  further  «i  of  nwtv* 
came  in  which  enabled  him  to  devote  hiavrif 
to  poetical  composition.  In  1 797  WordfW'-  rti 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge,  wbiz 
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resulted  in  the  intimate  friendship  of  the 
two  poets.  In  1798  they  jointly  published 
Lyrical  Ballads,  which  was  coldly  received; 
they  travelled  together  in  Germany,  and  then 
Wordsworth  took  up  his  residence  at  Gras- 
mere,  whence  in  1808  he  removed  to  Allan 
Bank,  both  in  the  Lake  Country.  Up  to 
1814  he  gave  to  the  public  only  his  minor 
poems,  and  for  these  had  to  bear  severe  criti- 
cism and  ridicule.  His  style  was  to  the 
world  eccentric,  and  his  language  bald  even 
to  puerility.  But  while  he  only  published 
these  short  and  desultory  effusions,  his  mind 
was  developing  his  great  philosophical  poem 
The  Excursion;  this  he  published  in  1814,  and 
though  not  a  commercial  success,  nor  at  once 
securing  the  admiration  it  merited,  yet  it 
found  readers  able  to  recognise  its  worth,  and 
eventually  was  confessed  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  poems  in  our  language.  In  1815 
came  the  historical  poem  The  White  Doe  of 
JiyUtone ;  in  1822  a  volume  called  Memorial* 
of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent,  and  some  years 
later  a  noble  series  of  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets: 
in  1835  Yarrow  Revisited,  and  other  Poems. 
In  1803  he  had  published  his  Platonic  Ode  on 
Immortality,  neglected  then,  but  afterwards 
given  a  high  place  among  his  compositions. 
A  few  years  after  his  death,  one  of  his 
grandest  works,  The  Prelude,  was  published,  a 
long  autobiographical  poem  in  blank  verse. 
In  1839  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  Oxford;  in 
1842  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum  was 
granted  to  him  by  Government ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Southey,  in  1843,  he  became  Poet 
Laureate. 

Wordsworth's  poetry  has  exercised  a  vast 
influence  on  the  literature  and  religious 
thought  of  England.  His  firm  determination 
to  revolutionise  our  poetry  by  casting  away 
the  artificialism  into  which  it  had  sunk,  to 
be  the  poet  and  describer  of  nature  and  not 
the  repeater  of  what  people  said  about  nature, 
exposed  him,  as  we  have  said,  to  satire  and 
ridicule.  "This  will  never  do,"  was  the 
beginning  of  Jeffrey's  celebrated  attack  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  But  Wordsworth 
had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  views,  or  of 
the  high  responsibilities  of  the  poet,  and  he 
kept  on  his  course  unmoved  until  he  had 
brought  about  the  revolution  in  public 
opinion  which  he  had  sought  after,  and  is 
confessed  by  nearly  all  critics  to  bo  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in- 
deed the  greatest  since  Milton. 

His  poetry  is  open  to  objection  in  the  eyes 
of  two  classes  of  religious  thinkers.  The  late 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  very  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Wordsworth,  objects  to  him  that 
he  did  not  take  sufficient  count  of  the  sorrows 
and  sins  of  the  world.  Living  in  retirement 
among  the  still  lakes  and  mountains,  apart 
from  the  struggles  and  agonies  of  men,  he 
seems  to  have  so  given  himself  to  the  love 
and    admiration  of   natural   beauty,    as    to 


suppose  that  perfectibility  was  within  man's 
reach  by  the  culture  of  nature,  and  not  to 
have  realised  the  terrible  mischief  which  6in 
has  wrought  in  the  world.  His  own  life  was 
wonderfully  pure  and  blameless,  but  he  was 
not  brought  into  contact  with  the  rough 
hardships  and  temptations  which  are  the  lot 
of  thousands.  "  Whatever,"  says  Mr.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke,  "may  have  been  his  stated 
creed,  he  laid  aside  as  poet  the  severer  doc- 
trine  of  original  sin."  The  other  objection 
which  has  been  made  to  Wordsworth  is  his 
ecclesiasticism.  He  was  always  enthusias- 
tically attached  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  while  much  of  his  verse  transcends  all 
distinctions  of  party,  and  even  stands  in  the 
outer  circle  of  natural  religion,  outside  Chris- 
tianity itself,  the  greater  part  of  it  contem- 
plates Christianity  in  its  concrete  form  as  a 
system  of  Faith,  Discipline,  and  Doctrine, 
such  as  it  presented  itself  to  him  in  the 
Ordinances  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
beautiful  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  is  throughout 
accented  by  the  poet's  admiration  for  the 
Church  as  it  came  forth  from  the  hands  of 
the  Reformers  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The 
muse  of  Keble  was  nursed  upon  Words- 
worth, who  in  his  turn  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  Church  movement  of  1833. 

Work  Of  Christ.— This  is  stated  in  the 
Angel's  words  to  St.  Joseph,  when  he  said  of 
the  Holy  Child  who  should  be  born,  "  Thou 
shalt  call  His  Name  Jesus :  for  He  shall  save 
His  people  from  their  sins."  The  Work  of 
Christ  is  to  save  from  sin. 

Although  this  is  the  view  most  frequently 
put  before  us  in  Holy  Scripture,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  much  and  un- 
questionable support  for  a  belief  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan divines  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  the 
first  object  of  the  Incarnation  was  the  uniting 
of  God  and  man  in  one  in  holiness ;  that  God 
the  Son  would  have  become  incarnate  even  if 
man  had  never  sinned,  since  humanity  would 
not  have  attained  its  perfection  if  Christ  had 
not  come  into  the  world.  And  certainly  the 
promises  of  glory  and  honour  to  man  from 
union  with  Christ  so  far  exceed  his  restoration 
from  his  fallen  state,  that  we  should  always 
bear  this  view  in  mind. 

In  considering,  however,  the  Work  of 
Christ,  His  Office  of  Saviour  necessarily  comes 
first,  and  the  statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  He  accomplished  our  salvation  is 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 
[Atonement.]  Christ  worked  our  salvation 
both  by  His  Life  and  by  His  Death. 

[1]  By  His  Life,  [a]  His  perfect  obedience. 
Man — the  first  Adam — fell  by  disobedience  to 
God ;  the  second  Adam  came,  as  He  re- 
peatedly said,  not  to  do  His  own  Will,  but 
the  will  of  His  Father,  and  as  St.  Paul  says, 
"  For  as  through  the  one  man's  disobedience 
the  many  were  made  sinners,  even  so  through 
the  obedience  of  the  One  shall  the  many  be 
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This  statement  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few 
extracts : — 

[1]  Anglican  Church. — "One  Christ,  very 
God,  and  very  Man  .  .  .  truly  suffered,  was 
crucified,  dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile  His 
Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only 
for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  all  actual  sins 
of  men"  [Article  II.]  "Almighty  God  .  .  . 
Who  didst  give  Thine  only  Son  Jesus  Christ 
to  suffer  death  upon  the  Cross  for  our  redemp- 
tion; who  made  there  (by  His  one  oblation 
of  Himself  once  offered)  a  full,  perfect,  and 
sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction, 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  [Prayer  of 
Consecration  in  the  Office  of  Holy  Com- 
munion.] 

[2]  Roman  Catholic  Church.—"  Wo  must 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  .... 
offered  Himself  a  Sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world,  by  dying  upon  a  cross  to 
purchase  mercy,  grace,  and  salvation  for  us ; 
and  that  neither  mercy,  nor  grace,  nor 
salvation  can,  or  ever  could  since  Adam's 
fall,  be  obtained  any  otherwise  than  through 
the  death  and  passion  of  the  Son  of  God." 

"  By  this  one  offering  we  were  completely 
redeemed,  inasmuch  as  our  ransom  was  paid 
.  .  .  Neither  can  there  now  be  any  need  of 
His  dying  any  more,  or  purchasing  any  other 
graces  for  ub  than  those  for  which  He  has 
already  paid  the  price  of  His  blood."  [Dr. 
Challoner's  Garden  of  the  Soul.] 

[3]  Congregationaiists. — "  Christ  is  described 
as  a  propitiation,  showing  the  righteousness 
as  well  as  the  love  of  God,  in  the  preter- 
mission and  pardon  of  sin,  and  revealing  Him 
as  at  once  the  Just  and  the  Justifier— main- 
taining law  and  yet  justifying  transgressors 
who  believe  in  Jesus.  He  dies  "for  us,"  and 
"by  His  stripes  we  are  healed."  He  pays 
the  penalty  we  had  incurred,  and  ransoms  us 
from  everlasting  destruction.  He  takes  our 
place  ;  He  expiates  our  offences ;  He  bears  the 
burden  of  our  sins,  and  endures  their  penal 
consequences.  From  His  cross  we  catch  the 
inspiration  of  self-sacrifice."  [Dr.  Stoughton's 
Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.^ 

Some  follow  Abelard  in  denying  that  a 
satisfaction  or  ransom  for  sin  was  necessary, 
or  that  we  are  to  regard  Christ's  death  in  that 
light.  Archdeacon  Farrar  says:  "What 
Christ  came  to  reveal  was  the  love  of  God  to 
man,  seeking  man's  salvation.  Of  a  need  of 
compensation  on  God's  part  neither  He  nor  His 
Apostles  breathed  a  word  ...  Is  it  not 
enough  to  say  that  Christ's  death  is  the  means 
of  our  life  ;  that  it  is  a  reconciling  sacrifice ; 
that  it  is  but  one  act  of  that  sacrifice  which 
marked  the  submission  of  His  whole  will  to 
that  of  His  Father ;  that  it  has  redeemed  us 
from  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan ;  that  it  was 
the  appointed  means  of  our  regeneration,  of 
our  new  life,  of  our  ransom  from  the  bondage 
of  Satan,  of  our  satisfaction  for  the  debt  of 
sin,  of  our  being  reconciled  to  God,  of  our 
hope  of  glory  P  If  we  believe  all  this  ...  we 


may  rest  in  the  words  ...  of  the  English 
Prayer  Book  [Art.  xxxi. j  ;  and  need  enter  no 
further  into  the  transcendent  and  inoognisable 
aspect  of  the  Atonement." 

The  Rev.  John  Page  Hopps,  the  Unitarian 
preacher,  considers  that  "not  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  God  to  man,  but  of  man  to  God,"  is 
needed.  That  "in  a  very  profound  sense  it 
might  be  said  that  the  Atonement  is  all  that 
Christ  is  to  any  one — not  only  all  that  He  was 
but  all  that  He  is."  He  takes  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  "  in  Christ,"  as  going  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  subject ;  and  says  that  the  new 
moral  and  spiritual  creation  which  comes 
of  being  "  in  Christ "  is  of  God,  as  the  result 
of  the  reconciling  work  of  Christ. 

There  is  a  value  in  all  revorent  attempts 
to  explain  the  Atonement,  since  they  all  help 
to  throw  light  upon  it;  the  mistake  is  to 
select  one  view  as  containing  the  whole 
truth. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said 
thus  far,  that  the  different  views  about  the 
work  of  Christ  in  the  Atonement  fall  into 
two  classes : — [a]  The  view  of  those  who  con- 
sider that  God  does  not  need  to  be  reconciled, 
to  man,  but  man  to  God ;  and  that  the  phrases 
and  words  which  would  imply  the  necessity  for 
any  "propitiation,"  "ransom,"  "redemption," 
etc.,  etc.,  are  altogether  metaphorical,  and  only 
variously  describe  the  effect  of  the  Atonement 
in  its  relation  to  us,  that  they  are  a  condescen- 
sion to  our  limited  power  of  understanding 
the  mysteries  of  God,  and  that  we  had  better 
keep  to  the  Scriptural  term  "  reconciliation," 
and  not  use  the  ambiguous  word  "Atonement," 
which  has  been  discarded  in  the  Revised 
Version,  [h]  The  view  of  those  who  consider 
that  although  man  needs  to  be  reconciled  to 
God,  God  must  also  be  reconciled  to  man,  and 
that  the  words  implying  ransom,  sacrifice,  etc., 
do  describe,  in  human  terms  it  is  true,  actual 
verities.  These  terms  are  chiefly  four: — 
[1]  a  sin  offering,  an  atoning  sacrifice, 
implied  in  Heb.  i.  3 ;  John  i.  29 ;  xix.  36 ; 
Rev.  v.  7  ;  [2]  a  reconciliation,  Rom.  v.  11 ; 
2  Cor.  v.  19,  20;  Gal.  iii.  19,  etc.;  [3]  a 
ransom  from  slavery,  1  Tim.  ii.  6  ;  [4]  Satis- 
faction or  the  discharge  of  a  debt,  involved  in 
Gal.  v.  3 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  We 
use  the  three  last  of  these  expressions  in 
speaking  of  sin  or  indebtedness  between  man 
and  man,  and,  because  language  possesses 
no  better  terms,  the  sacred  writers  use  or 
imply  them  in  describing  our  sin  against 
God.  Obviously  they  are  all  inadequate, 
since  we  do  not  understand  the  mystery  of 
evil,  or  even  of  the  least  sin,  much  less  the 
light  in  which  they  appear  to  God.  But  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  terms  are  true  as  far  as 
they  go,  and  within  the  limits  which  the 
analogy  of  the  faith  places  upon  them. 

The  first  phrase,  that  of  sin  offering,  or 
atoning  sacrifice,  is  altogether  a  religious  one. 
Mankind  has  felt  from  the  earliest  ages  the 
need  of  some  sacrifice  or  offering  either  to  God 
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draw  near  to  the  throne  of  God,  Wi.  who  are 

not  worthy  so  much  as  to  gather  up  the 
Crumbs  under  HU  table  ;  wo  who  only  deserve 
to  he  outcasts  from  His  presence  for  ever;  if 
we  are  permitted  to  have  the  sacred  privilege 
of  speaking  lo  Him,  of  drawing  near  to  Him 
through  the  atoning  blood ;  of  calling  Him 
Father,  of  being  treated  by  Him  as  sons,  of 
being  admitted  into  the  blessings  of  sacred 
intercourse,  of  feeding  at  His  table,  and  of 
being  ever  loved  by  Him  with  an  everlasting 
love,  are  we  to  come  back  just  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  ?  Are  we  to  be  as  cold  as 
before?  Is  there  to  be  no  joy  in  the  heart, 
no  glow  on  the  countenance,  and  no  evidence 
either  to  ourselves  or  others  that  we  have 
had  the  sacred  privilege  of  being  with  Jesus  P 
Surely  such  worship  must  kindle  emotion." 

The  notices  which  we  have  of  Christian 
worship  in  the  New  Testament  are  fragment- 
ary. Brethren  used  to  assemble  together, 
especially  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The 
fullest  passage  bearing  on  the  subject  is  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.,  a  careful  exegesis  of  which  throws 
much  light  on  Apostolic  practice.  After  the 
days  of  the  New  Testament,  the  first  notice 
we  have  of  Chriatian  worship  is  in  the  letters  i 
of  the  heathen  Pliny  [q.i.],  and  we  get  ad- 
ditionul  particulars  from  Jcbtin  MautyB 
[qv],  who  tells  how  in  his  time,  "  on  the  day 
called  the  Day  of  the  Sun,"  the  Christians 
meet  to  read  the  Gospels  and  the  Prophets, 
how  a  sermon  is  preached  exhorting  to  holy  . 
living,  how  prayer  is  said,  to  which  the 
people  respond  with  loud  "  Aniens,"  and  how 
the  Sacrament  is  distributed  to  those  present 
and  sent  to  the  sick,  and  a  collection  is  made 
for  the  poor.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Holy  Communion  was  regarded  aa  the  highest 
and  most  essential  act  of  Christian  worship, 
and  we  have  given  in  its  place  an  account  of 
the  earliest  forms  which  have  come  down  to 
us  of  that  service.  The  liturgical  use  of  the 
Old  Testament  Psalms  is  also  a  clear  fact, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  distinctive 
Christian  hymns  also  were  in  use  from  the 
beginning.  The  addition  of  these  from  age 
to  age  to  the  treasures  of  Church  worship, 
forms  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  chapter  of 
religious  history.  [Hymns;  Music] 

Tastes  will  no  doubt  vary  as  to  the  admis- 
sibility of  complicated  music  in  public  wor- 
ship. On  the  one  hand  there  are  those  who 
hold  that  no  music  should  be  used  in  the 
church  but  such  as  all  the  congregation  can 
join  in ;  while  others  maintain  that,  while 
tome  music  should  undoubtedly  be  of  this 
character,  so  that  all  may  be  enabled  to  join, 
it  ts  not  inconsistent  with  the  true  spirit  of 
worship  that  the  congregation  should  listen 
to  an  anthem.  IF  the  thoughts  are  elevated 
and  calmed  by  listening  to  such  a  strain  as 
Handel's  "  Comfort  ye,"  this  may  fairly  be 
called  "  edification  "  such  as  St.  Paul  bade  us 
seek.  We  have  heard  it  said  especially  of 
the   Nicenu   Creed,   that  to  sing  it  is  like 


singing  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  to  which  it 
was  responded  that  this  Creed  is  verily  a 
magnificent  hymn,  and  that  men  can  listen  to 
it  devoutly  in  the  same  spirit  that  they  can 
look  at  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  or  listen 
to  the  narrative  of  the  event  solemnly  read. 
Christian  people,  however  much  their  tastes 
and  prejudices  may  vary,  will  find  themselves 
drawn  closely  together  in  spirit  so  long  as 
they  pay  earnest  heed  to  the  great  Apostle's 
exhortations,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  to 
edifying,"  and  "  Let  all  things  be  done 
decontly  and  in  order." 

Worshipping  of  Angela.  --Tt  has 
often  been  asserted  that  the  Jews  used  to 
implore  the  intercession  of  angels,  the  text 
quoted  in  support  of  this  statement  being 
Gen.  xlviii.  IS  ;  and  in  some  Jewish  comment- 
aries the  writers  say  that  invocation  of  angels 
was  allowed.  But  modern  Jewish  writers 
declare  that  the  angel  referred  to  in  this 
passage  was  no  other  than  Christ,  and  they 
absolutely  deny  that  worship  of  any  kind  is 
given  to  angels.  We  find  St.  Paul  warning 
some  of  his  converts  against  it,  notably  the 
Colossians,  which  shows  that  the  practice  was 
already  beginning  to  show  itself;  and  all 
through  the  days  of  the  early  Church  the 
different  writers,  such  as  Augustine  and 
Irenssus,  are  constantly  uttering  protests:  and 
the  Council  of  Laodicea  put  forth  this  Canon  : 
"  Christiana  ought  not  to  forsake  the  Church 
of  God  and  go  aside  and  hold  conventicles,  to 
invocate  or  call  upon  the  names  of  angels; 
which  things  are  forbidden.  If  any  one, 
therefore,  be  found  (o  exorcise  himself  in 
this  private  idolatry,  let  him  be  accursed: 
because  he  hath  forsaken  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  gone  over  to 
idolatry."  The  Roman  Catholics,  neverthe- 
less, are  taught  to  ask  the  angels  to  intercede 
for  them,  and  Zech.  i.  12  is  quoted  in  de- 
fence. But  Protestants  hold  that  this  by  no 
means  justifies  them  in  addressing  prayers 
to  the  angels;  and  that  the  prayers  offered 
by  the  four -and- twenty  eldors  [Rev.  v.  8], 
another  passage  constantly  quoted,  are  their 
own  and  not  those  of  the  Church. 

Wotton,  Sik  Henry,  scholar  and  poet, 
[i.  at  Boughton-Malherbe,  Kent,  1568;  d. 
at  Eton,  1639],  was  educated  at  Winchester, 
and  New  College,  Oxford,  afterwards  removed 
to  Queen's  College  in  1586,  and  took  his 
M.A. ;  here  he  gave  some  Latin  lectures,  and 
won  great  applause  from  the  professors  for 
the  knowledge  which  they  displayed.  He 
became  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Albericus 
G-entilis,  then  Professor  of  Civil  I*w  at  Ox- 
ford, who  tnught  him  mathematics,  and  gave 
him  a  thorough  instruction  in  the  Italian 
language.  He  travelled  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy  for  nine  years,  studying  various 
arts  and  sciences,  and  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
age.    After  his  return  to  England  he  became 
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to  be  excommunicated;  but,  owing  to  the 
death  of  King  Edward  III.,  which  occurred 
in  this  year,  Parliament  was  prorogued  before 
having  given  its  consent.  The  Bull  was, 
therefore,  sent  to  Oxford  with  instructions  to 
the  authorities  to  see  that  the  conditions  were 
carried  into  effect.  The  U  diversity  asked  time 
for  consideration,  and  ended  by  taking  no 
notice  of  the  Bull.  The  matter  then  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bishops,  who  showed  them- 
selves more  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  Wy cliff e's 
teaching,  and  in  April,  1378,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  Lambeth.  He  had  no 
influential  supporters  with  him  ;  but  a  throng 
of  citizens,  who  had  been  led  to  adopt  the  new 
doctrines,  would  not  allow  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  to  bo  passed.  They  shouted 
out  continually,  "  The  Pope's  briefs  shall  have 
no  effect  in  England  without  the  King's  con- 
sent ; "  and  they  proved  themselves  so  power- 
ful that  the  Archbishop  was  obliged  to  dis- 
miss Wycliffe  with  only  a  warning  against 
preaching  obnoxious  doctrine.  The  schism  in 
the  Court  of  Rome,  when  Urban  VI.  reigned 
in  Rome  and  Clement  VII.  at  Avignon, 
shocked  many  faithful  Catholics,  and  the 
result  was  a  greater  inclination  to  listen  to 
the  teaching  of  Wycliffe.  He  had  now  begun 
to  attack  the  evils  of  monasticism.  In  order 
to  make  a  firm  opposition  to  the  various 
orders  of  Preaching  Friars,  Wycliffe  staited 
a  school  at  Oxford  for  graduates,  whom  ho 
taught  himself,  and  then  sent  them  to  all  parts 
of  tiie  country.  These  "  poor  preachers,"  as 
they  were  called,  had  no  power  to  sell  par- 
dons, or  take  confessions,  but  simply  went 
from  village  to  village  preaching  and  visiting 
the  sick.  At  the  same  time  Wycliffe  was 
writing  several  tracts  on  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation,  which  ho  had  come  to 
look  upon  as  erroneous,  and  was  also  pre- 
paring for  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  The 
New  Testament  was  ready  first,  and  this  part 
is  entirely  his  own  work.  The  Old,  which 
followed  soon  after,  was  brought  out  under 
his  eye;  but  the  actual  translation  of  some 
parts  was  done  by  a  faithful  follower  of  his — 
Nicholas  Hereford.  By  this  time  he  had  a 
large  number  of  followers,  and  a  Romanist 
chronicler  writes  :  •'  A  man  could  not  meet 
two  people  on  the  road  but  one  of  them  was 
a  disciple  of  Wycliffe."  He  was  now  ill  and 
broken  in  health,  so  he  retired  to  his  quiet 
village  of  Lutterworth,  where  he  died.  The 
Council  of  Constance  in  1415  declared  his 
writings  to  be  heretical,  and  commanded  that 
"  his  body  and  bones,  if  they  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  faithful,  should 
be  disinterred  and  cast  away  from  consecrated 
ground."  This  decree  was  disregarded  for 
thirteen  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  was 
carried  into  effect  by  express  command  of  the 
Pope.  The  bones  were  burnt  and  thrown  into 
the  river  Swift.  "  Thus,"  says  Thomas 
Fuller,  "  this  brook  did  convey  his  ashes  into 
Avon,  the  Avon  into  the  Severn,  the  Severn 


into  the  narrow  sea,  and  this  into  the  wide 
ocean.  And  so  the  ashes  of  Wycliffe  are  the 
emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  is  now  dis- 
persed all  the  world  over." 

Wykeham,  William  op.  [William  of 
Wykeham.] 

Wynwaloe,  St.,  Abbot,  born  in  the 
fifth  century  in  Brittany,  of  pious  Welsh 
parents,  who  consecrated  him  to  God  from 
his  birth.  He  was  placed  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Budoc,  in  the  island  of  Brehat ;  under 
him  he  made  such  progress  that  he  was  sent 
at  the  head  of  eleven  other  monks  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  new  monastery.  For  this 
purpose  they  chose  Landevenec,  near  Brest, 
and  here  they  lived  in  great  austerity.  In 
818  their  Order  was  united  with  that  of  St. 
Benedict.  St.  Wynwaloe  died  in  529  at  an 
advanced  age,  just  after  celebrating  the  mass. 
March  3rd  is  the  day  on  which  he  is  com- 
memorated. He  was  buried  in  his  own  church, 
but  when  Brittany  was  ravaged  by  the  Nor- 
mans, his  relics  were  removed  from  place  to 
place,  and  are  now  at  Ghent  and  Montreuil. 
We  have  given  his  name  as  known  in  Eng- 
land; in  Brittany  he  is  called  Guignole  or 
Venole;  in  Picardy,  Vignevaley  or  Walo- 
vay,  and  in  other  parts  of  France,  Guin- 
galois. 

Wythburffa,  St.,  daughter  of  Annas, 
King  of  East  Anglia,  sister  to  Saint  Ethel- 
burg  a  [q.v.].  She  led  an  austere  life,  first  at 
Holkhara,  and  afterwards  at  Dereham,  in 
Norfolk,  where  she  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  church  and  nunnery,  but  did  not  live  till 
their  completion.  She  died  in  743,  and  in 
974  her  relics  were  translated  to  Ely,  and 
buried  near  those  of  her  sisters 


Francis. — One  of  the  noblest 
names  in  the  history  of  missionary  enter- 
prise. He  was  born  April  7th,  1506,  in  Castle 
Xavier,  Navarre.  His  father  was  a  nobleman 
at  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Navarre;  his 
mother,  the  beautiful  heiress  of  th*>  jivier 
family.  Both  parents  were  pious  Mjkflpll  as 
wise.  Francis  was  their  youngest  son*  and 
as  he  grew  up  was  behind  none  of  his  brothers 
in  athletic  accomplishments.  But  he  soon 
announced  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
scholar,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  sent 
to  the  college  of  St.  Barbara  at  Paris.  He 
showed  the  strength  of  his  resolution,  for  he 
took  the  first  place  in  each  study  to  which  he 
applied  himself,  whilst  he  still  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  and  excitements  of  bodily  exercise. 
When  he  was  twenty  he  became  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Beauvais,  and  soon  won  for 
himself  a  high  name.  After  he  had  been 
there  a  year  and  a  half   his  classes  were 
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attended  by  a  new  pupil,  mean-looking,  lame, 
uncouth,  slovenly.  He  was  older  than  Xavier, 
and  in  spite  of  his  mean  appearance  seemed 
to  have  that  in  him  which  called  for  respect. 
His  name  was  Ignatius  Loyola.  Xavier  did 
not  like  him,  but  the  pupil  seemed  much 
attracted  to  his  master,  and  gradually  gained 
an  influence  over  him  which  he  used  in  the 
endeavour  to  wean  him  from  his  merry  and 
pleasure-loving  life.  As  often  as  Xavier 
spoke  of  any  amusement  Loyola  responded 
with  the  question,  "What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  shall  gain,"  etc.  Xavier  at  first 
treated  this  as  one  of  his  pupil's  eccentricities, 
but  at  length,  after  some  five  years'  intercourse, 
yielded  himself  altogether  to  the  new  influence, 
especially  as  his  pleasure-hunting  life  had  in- 
volved him  in  difficulties  out  of  which  Loyola 
had  helped  him.  The  latter  then  proceeded  to 
tell  him  his  own  previous  history.  [Loyola.] 
And  thus  the  order  of  things  became  reversed, 
and  Xavier  became  the  pupil  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  and  entered  heartily  into  his  scheme 
for  the  foundation  of  his  new  Order.  The 
history  of  this  Order  belongs  elsewhere. 
[Jesuits. ]  Xavier  and  his  friend  were 
ordained  in  1534,  and  desired  to  go  to  evan- 
gelise Palestine,  but  it  was  not  until  seven 
years  after  that  the  Pope's  doubts  as  to  their 
usefulness  were  removed. 

During  these  years,  however,  Xavier's 
labours  seem  to  have  been  wonderful.  He 
preached  in  one  Italian  town  after  another 
from  church  steps  and  market-crosses,  by 
roadsides  and  in  crowded  fairs,  and,  when  not 
so  occupied,  learned  nursing  in  hospitals,  or 
studied  artisan  labour,  such  as  might  be 
turned  to  account  in  distant  lands. 

At  length  on  April  7th,  1541,  he  set  sail 
for  the  East  Indies,  in  friar's  frock,  crucifix 
on  his  heart,  Bible  and  Breviary  in  his  hands. 
All  the  time  of  the  voyage  he  made  the  ship 
his  parish,  preached  as  often  as  he  might, 
prayed  with  the  crow,  and  both  by  day  and 
night  for    them.      The    ship    wintered    at 
Mozambique,  and  Xavier,  whilst  ministering 
in  the  hospital  there,  caught  a  malignant 
fever,  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.     On 
May    6th,    1542,   he    arrived    at    Goa,    the 
Portuguese  capital  of  India.     There  was  a 
nominally   Christian    colony   there,   even    a 
bishop,  but  of  real    religion   there    seemed 
none.   The  Portuguese  were  frightfully  pro- 
fligate, and  the  natives  who  had  been  made 
converts  had  in  disgust  fallen  back  for  the 
most  part    into    heathenism.      But    Xavier 
knew  Who  was  on  his  side,  and  addressed 
himself    to    what    many    men  would    have 
regarded  as  a  hopeless  task.     He  resolved  to 
reform  the  colonists  first,  went  in  and  out  of 
hospitals,  and  begged  almost  from  door  to  door 
for  the  sick.    Then  he  got  a  bell,  and  rang  it 
through  the  streets  like  a  crier,  until  he  had 
gathered   an   audience  to  whom   to  preach. 
"  Parents,"  he  would  cry,  "  I  have  a  message 
to  you;  send  me  your  children,  and  I  will 


teach  them  how  to  be  obedient ;  send  bp 
your  slaves  and  I  will  teach  them  kov  to 
serve  you  more  faithfully.  Come  to  Br 
yourselves,  for  I  have  glad  tidings  of  gnit 
joy  to  you.  But  now  send  me  your  chikbea/ 
The  children  came,  and  he  addressed  them: 
"  Come,  my  children,  that  I  may  tell  yoa  of 
One  who  loves  you  dearly,  who  has  prepared 
for  you  in  His  own  beautiful  country  a  hoar  erf 
joys  past  all  understanding.  I  will  tell  yon  uv 
way  to  it.  I  will  tell  you  also  stones  of  tkit 
same  good  Lord,  who  was  once  a  little  doii 
like  you,  and  all  that  He  did  and  suffered  for 
your  sakes."  So  a  year  passed.  Many  cf 
the  evildoers  hated  his  solemn  speech  about 
the  judgment  to  come,  but  the  children  ail 
loved  him,  and  the  simple  hftlino—  of  hm  lifr 
and  his  burning  eloquence  began  to  tell 
effectually  upon  the  parents.  Moral*  fenabiy 
improved  at  Goa  under  his  ministry.  Bit 
a  call  camo  to  him  to  visit  the  pearl-fiibm 
600  miles  away,  a  miserable  race  who  W 
been  baptised,  but  then  left  alone,  so  «:« 
willing  to  go  near  them.  Among  the*  fc* 
settled  himself,  lived  as  they  did,  on  rk* 
preached  to  them  by  signs  till*  he  could  karc 
their  language,  taught  them  to  read  sad 
write,  and  persuaded  them  to  build  themJttas 
chapels.  Writing  to  Ignatius  Loyola  hf 
poured  forth  his  delight  at  the  success  be  m» 
receiving.  Then  he  returned  to  Goa.  tti 
having  organised  a  college  for  native  tearsen 
there,  he  returned  to  the  pearl-hsheri  witk  a 
staff  of  helpers.  He  found  his  poor  flock  i* 
dreadful  misery.  A  neighbouring  tribe  had  it- 
tacked  them,  and  carried  off  all  their  substaact. 
Hundreds  had  died  of  starvation,  and  the  R*t 
were  homeless.  He  sent  to  the  nearest  ftaooc 
for  provisions,  which  he  distributed  aaou 
the  sufferers,  whilst  he  resumed  his  siauv 
life  among  them.  Each  morning  be  cauei 
them  to  worship,  all  day  he  taught  tat 
children,  Waited  the  sick,  or  went  into  neips- 
bouring  villages;  at  twilight  he  once  awe* 
called  them  to  worship,  then  he  betook  him- 
self to  study  and  prayer  far  into  the  nigitf. 
He  only  took  three  and  a  half  hours  of  ateep. 
After  a  while,  leaving  some  of  his  compaaioBi 
there,  he  pushed  on  to  the  kingdom  of  Trana- 
core,  and  in  one  month  baptised  10.049 
persons.  The  people,  on  his  persuasion,  de- 
stroyed their  idols,  and  built  thirty  cbszcat* 
The  angry  Brahmins  waylaid  him  with  arrow* 
and  burned  down  houses  that  he  freqaesttd. 
but  the  people,  who  called  him  "the  ped 
father,"  organised  themselves  into  a  perpetual 
body-guard  to  protect  him,  and  the  workef 
evangelising  still  prospered.  He  next  iwd 
on  Malacca  as  a  centre  of  labour.  fhiM*"«g  it 
because  it  was  (as  it  is  still)  the  great  snn 
between  India,  China  and  Japan.  He  fthosgat 
that  it  was  "  the  wickedest  place  m  * 
world. "  Again  he  was  seen  with.,  bit  w£ 
morning  and  evening,  calling  with  a  fa** 
voice  on  his  hearers  to  "  pray  for  tho»  •*- 
were  living  in  sin."    Bat  he  was  not  to 
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remain  here  long.  He  made  a  convert  of  a 
young  Japanese  numed  Angerso,  who  entreated 
him  to  go  and  work  in  Japan.  It  was  3,000 
miles  off,  but  Xavier,  having  left  five  friends 
newly  arrived  from  Europe  to  carry  on  his 
work,  arrived  in  Japan  in  August,  1549, 
though  friends  had  warned  him  that  he 
would  be  surely  put  to  death.  He  had  learned 
Japanese  on  the  voyage.  He  found  the  people, 
as  St.  Paul  had  found  tho  Athenians,  very 
sharp-witted  and  clever,  but  wholly  given  to 
idolatry.  Christianity  was  entirely  unknown. 
When  he  had  made  a  few  converts  he  placed 
them  in  charge  of  Angerso,  whom  he  had 
baptised  by  the  nam c  of  Paul,  and  went  on 
through  the  country  barefooted,  with  a  staff, 
a  mat,  and  a  wallet,  and  tho  sacred  vessels, 
as  his  only  possessions.  He  had  never  suffered 
so  much  privation  as  here,  and  never  was  so 
happy.  Conversion  everywhere  followed  his 
preaching.  Persecuted  in  ono  city  be  fled  to 
another,  and  still  God  visibly  blessed  his 
labours.  He  built  chapels  and  ordained  elders, 
and  at  length  left  a  flourishing  mission,  and 
returned  to  Malacca  in  15.32,  full  of  an  even 
greater  project  than  he  had  yet  undertaken. 
This  was  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  China. 
But  at  Malacca  he  found  a  plague  raging, 
and  with  magnificent  skill  as  well  as  courage 
he  used  his  medical  knowledge  so  well  that 
soon  the  sickness  abated,  for  ho  put  heart  into 
the  terror-stricken.  But  on  applying  for  a 
convoy  to  China  he  failed.  The  Portuguese 
feared  the  loss  of  trade,  and  would  not  give 
him  a  passage  When  at  length  ho  obtained 
a  small  ship  at  an  exorbitant  price,  they  found 
it  out  and  stopped  him.  Ho  contrived,  indeed, 
to  reach  Sancian,  an  island  opposite  Macao, 
hut  he  could  got  no  further.  Whilst  he  was 
still  looking  for  fresh  opportunities  he  was 
seized  with  fever,  and,  foreseeing  his  approach- 
ing end,  he  was  taken  to  the  ship's  hospital ; 
hut  finding  his  prayers  hindered  here,  ho  begged 
to  be  taken  back  to  the  shore.  A  sailor  put 
up  a  rough  tent  of  tarpauling  to  shelter  him 
from  the  burning  sun,  and  left  him.  There 
iintended,  alone  with  the  Good  Shepherd,  he 
died  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1552.  His  body 
•was  carried  to  Goa  for  burial. 


>phagia  [Gr.  xeros,  "dry/'and  jpAoyo. 
"  I  eat  "J. — The  name  given  to  a  fast  kept  by 
the  early  Church  during  the  six  days  of  Holy 
Week,  in  which  nothing  was  eaten  but  bread 
and  salt,  though  afterwards  pulse,  herbs,  and 
fruit  were  added.  This  fast  was  not  com- 
pulsory, and  we  find  the  Church  condemning 
the  Montanists,  who  not  only  made  it  so  but 
also  added  other  fasts. 

Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  Francis,  Car- 
dinal, a  celebrated  Spanish  ecclesiastic  and 
statesman,  was  born  at  Torrelaguna  in  Cas- 
tile in  1436,  died  1517.  He  was  educated 
at  Alcala  de  Henares,  Salamanca,  and  Rome, 
where   he   obtained  from  the  Pope  a  pro- 


spective nomination  as  Prebendary  in  Toledo 
Cathedral.  The  Archbishop  refused  to  allow 
the  claim,  and,  when  Ximenes  persisted  in 
it,  put  him  into  prison,  where  he  remained 
for  six  years.  On  his  release,  in  1480,  he 
was  made  Vicar-General  to  Cardinal  Mendoza, 
Bishop  of  Siguenea.  He  showed  great  admin- 
istrative talent,  but,  in  1482,  suddenly  gave 
up  his  office  and  entered  a  Franciscan  monas- 
tery at  Toledo ;  but  becoming  famed  for  his 
asceticism,  retired  to  a  lonely  monastery  at 
Castanar.  In  1492  he  was  recalled  to  become 
Confessor  to  Queen  Isabella,  over  whom  he 
gained  great  influence,  and  three  years  after 
she  appointed  him  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
which  post  he  refused  till  ordered  to  accept 
it  by  tho  Pope.  This  preferment  was,  next  to 
the  Papacy,  the  richest  in  the  Church ;  but 
Ximenes,  though  obliged  openly  to  maintain 
great  splendour,  lived  privately  with  as  great 
asceticism  as  when  a  monk,  and  devoted  the 
whole  of  tho  revenues  of  his  Seo  to  charitable 
and  religious  purposes.  In  his  seventieth  year 
Pope  Julius  II.  gave  him  a  cardinal's  hat. 
On  the  death  of  King  Ferdinand,  in  1516, 
he  became  Regent  till  the  arrival  of  Charles  V., 
and  died  on  the  way  to  meet  him  at  Boze- 
guillas,  near  Aranda  de  Duoro,  in  1517. 
Ximenes  held  extreme  views,  and  was  a 
strong  Ultramontanist.  He  was  Grand  In- 
quisitor of  Spain,  and  strongly  opposed  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar 
tongue  on  the  principle  of  not  giving  holy 
things  to  the  profane.  He  was  harsh  in  his 
measures  towards  the  Moors,  and  it  was  by 
his  advice  that  they  were  finally  ordered  to 
leave  Spain  in  1492.  But  ho  was  sincere  and 
patriotic,  and  clear  of  all  suspicion  of  self- 
aggrandisement  in  his  public  life.  He  founded 
the  University  of  Alcala,  and,  assisted  by 
other  eminent  scholars,  undertook  the  grand 
Complutensian    Polyglot.     [Polyglot,     Com- 

PLLTENSIAN.] 


%  The  Ecclesiastical. — The  Christ- 
ian Year  is  that  arrangement  of  seasons 
which  commemorates  one  by  one  the  great 
facts  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrines 
which  spring  out  of  them.  Some  account  of 
these  seasons  will  be  found  under  their  re- 
spective headings ;  it  remains  for  us  here  to 
set  forth  a  conspectus  of  them  as  a  whole. 

The  first  is  Advent,  which  commemorates 
the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world  in  His 
great  humility,  and  also  bids  us  look  for  His 
second  coming.  The  two  subjects  are  closely 
blended  together  in  the  Advent  services, 
especially  in  the  Epistles  and  Gospels.  "  There 
are  four  Sundays  in  Advent,  which  is  followed 
by  Christmas,  the  great  festival  of  the  In- 
carnation, to  which  are  appended  three  com- 
memorations, respectively  of  one  who  died  in 
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missionaries  sent  over  by  Gregory  the  Great 
with  Augustine  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  married  Ethel- 
burga,  daughter  of  King  Ethelbert  of  Kent : 
and  Paulinus,  being  duly  consecrated  to  tho 
Episcopate,  accompanied  her  to  her  northern 
home  that  she  might  have  the  free  exercise  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up.     It  was  some  time  before  Edwin 
waa  converted  to  Christianity,  but  at  length 
lie  and  the  heathen  high-priest  Coin,  having 
listened  to   Paulinu&'s   story  of  tho  Gospel, 
were  so  impressed  with  its  truth,  that  Coin 
himself  destroyed  tho  great  pagan  temple  at 
Godmundham ;    and   on    Easter    Day,    627, 
Edwin,  Coifi,  and  many  nobles  were  baptised 
at  York,  then  called  Eboracum.     Tho  King 
caused  a  small  stone  church  to  bo  erected  on 
the  place,  and  this  became  the  forerunner  of 
the  present  glorious  minster.     Paidinus  then 
wont  about  preaching  through  Northumbria, 
which  embraced  all  the  country  between  the 
-Humber  and  tho  Forth  and  Clyde.      He  is 
said  to  have  built  a  church  on  the  present  site 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  also  to  have  founded 
the  minster  of  Southwell.     Edwin  was  killed 
while  fighting  against  Penda  in  the  battle  of 
Hatfield  Chase  in  633.     Ethelburga  had  to 
fly  for  safety  to  Kent,  and  she  was  accom- 
panied by  Paulinus,  who  was  shortly  after 
made  Bishop  of  Rochester,  where  he  died  in 
644.    Northumbria  undor  these  untoward  cir- 
cumstances fell  back  into  Paganism.  Oswald, 
the   grandson  of    Edwin,   on  regaining  his 
kingdom,  applied  to  Iona,  in  whose  monas- 
tery he  had  learned  Christianity,  to  send  him 
some  monks  to  evangelise  his  people.  Accord- 
ingly, in  635  St.  Aidan  was  consecrated  Bishop 
and  sent  over,   the  small  island  of  Lindis- 
farne  being   given  to  him  as  his  episcopal 
seat.  [Aidan,  St.  ;  Lindisfakne.]  On  Aidan's 
death,   in   651,   another  monk,  "rinan,  from 
Iona,  filled  his  place;  then  Colman,  661,  and 
Tuda,   664 ;  but  these  must  be  regarded  as 
bishops  of  the  Northern  Province,  and  not  of 
Northumbria  as  a  whole.     In  664  the  famous 
St.  Wilfrid   [q.v.]    was  chosen  Bishop  of 
Northumbria,  and  went  to  Gaul  to  bo  con- 
secrated ;  during  his  absence  of  three  years 
King  Oswy  appointed  St.  Chad  [q.v.} ;  but 
on  Wilfrid's  return  he  resigned  the  See,  and 
was    soon    after    appointed    by    Archbishop 
Theodore  to  the  See  of  Mercia  [Lichfield], 
[For  the  division  of  the  See  in  Wilfrid's  time 
by  Theodore  seo  Wilfrid,  St.  ;  Lindisfakxe  ; 
Hexham  ;  With  erne.]    John,  called  also  St. 
John  of  Beverley,  from  his  having  founded 
that  monastery,   became  Bishop  of  York  in 
705 ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  northern 
saints,  and  was  the  pupil  of  St.  Hilda  [q.v.]. 
He  was  canonised  in  1037  by  Benedict  IX. 
Egbert  [732-766]  was  the  first  Archbishop  of 
York,  receiving  tho  pall  in  735  from  Gregory 
III.,  and  all  other  bishops  of  the  Northern 
"Province  were  considered  as  his  suffragans. 
He  wrote  several  books,  the  chief  one  being  a 


Pontifical;  or,  Book  of  Episcopal  Offices.  Bede's 
Ecclesiastical  History  was  dedicated  to  him. 
He  founded  the  School  of  York  and  tho  library 
connected  with  it.  Alcuin  [q.v.]  was  edu- 
cated in  this  school.  From  812  to  928  little  is 
known  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  York 
beyond  the  record  of  the  names  of  its  prelates. 
Then  came  Wulstan,  appointed  to  the  See  by 
Athelstan ;  but  ho  afterwards  allied  himself  to 
the  Danes.  In  956  we  find  both  Archbishops 
to  bo  mon  of  Danish  blood — Odo  of  Canter- 
bury and  Oskytel  of  York.  In  972  came 
St.  Oswald  [q.v.],  who  was  also  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  Aldred  [1060-1069]  held  at 
various  times  tho  Sees  of  Sherborne,  Hereford, 
and  Worcester.  He  was  the  first  English 
bishop  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
In  1066  he  crowned  Harold,  but  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  tho  Conqueror,  whom  he  also 
crowned  at  Westminster.  Next  in  1069  came 
tho  first  Norman  Bishop,  Thomas  of  Bayeux  ; 
he  and  Lanfranc  disputed  as  to  the  supremacy 
of  Canterburv  over  York.  It  was  decided 
that  the  northern  archbishops  should  swear 
allegiance  to  Canterbury  and  bo  consecrated 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  minster  of 
York  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  de- 
vastation caused  by  the  Conqueror;  this, 
Thomas  rebuilt  and  completely  reorganised, 
appointing  archdeacons  to  assist  him  in  the 
supervision  of  tho  clergy.  He  re-established 
the  Benedictines,  and  restored  Whitby  Abbey 
and  St.  Mary's,  of  York.  Thurstan  [1114- 
1140]  was  a  remarkable  man,  the  great 
restorer  of  monastic  discipline  and  organisa- 
tion in  the  north.  For  five  years  the  dispute 
between  Canterbury  and  York  was  renewed. 
Thurstan  refused  to  acknowledge  the  suprem- 
acy of  Canterbury,  and  went  to  Rome  to 
get  the  matter  settled.  Pope  Calixtus  II. 
consecrated  him  there,  and  on  his  return  to 
York  Henry  I.  was  furious  and  dispossessed 
him  of  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  See ; 
but  in  1119  the  Pope  determined  that  York 
should  be  freed  from  all  submission  to  Canter- 
bury, and  published  a  Bull  to  that  effect. 
Thurstan  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Stand- 
ard in  1138.  Six  new  Augustinian  houses 
were  founded  in  Yorkshire  in  his  time,  and 
he  introduced  tho  Cistercians  into  the  north, 
founding  the  abbeys  of  Kievaulx  and  Fount- 
ains, the  latter  on  his  own  property.  William 
Fitz-Herbert  [1140],  known  as  St.  William  of 
York,  was  Archbishop  but  a  short  time ;  he 
was  canonised  on  account  of  his  supposed 
murder  by  the  mixture  of  poison  in  the  chalice, 
and  of  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  at  his 
tomb.  Roger  de  Pont  l'Evoque  [1154-1181] 
was  a  great  politician  ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
through  his  representations  of  Beckot's  con- 
duct that  Henry  uttered  the  words  which 
caused  St.  Thomas's  murder.  He  rebuilt  the 
choir  of  his  minster  and  his  palace  at  York. 
Geoffery  Plantagenet,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Henry  II.,  held  the  archbishopric  from  1191- 
1207.    In  that  year  he  fled  from  John,  who 
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1516;  died  at  Heidelberg,  1590.  He  entered 
the  Order  of  the  Regular  Canons  at  the 
Lateran  in  1531,  but  having  studied  the 
writings  of  the  German  Reformers,  he  em- 
braced their  doctrines,  and,  in  consequence, 
was  obliged  to  flee  from  Italy.  He  went  to 
Heidelberg,  where  ho  taught  divinity.  He 
was  particularly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin,  and  in  1560  took  a  zealous  and 
assiduous  part  in  the  great  controversy  at 
Strasburg  between  Zwingle  and  Calvin  on 
the  doctrine  of  Predestination.  In  1572  he 
also  bore  an  energetic  part  in  the  Anti- 
Trinitarian  controversy,  and  wrote  Be  trxbua 
Elohxm.  His  theological  and  controversial 
works  were  collected  and  published  in  eight 
volumes  at  Geneva  in  1619. 

Zend-Avesta.    [Parsees.] 

Zeno,  founder  of  the  Stoic  Philosophy 
[q.v.],  born  in  Cyprus,  in  tho  Litter  part  of 
the  fourth  century  before  Christ.  Ho  is  said  to 
have  adooted  the  Cynic  doctrine  of  contempt 
for  richjs  through  having  been  shipwrecked 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  losing  all  his  property. 
Coming  to  Athens,  near  to  which  his  misfor- 
tune happened,  he  attached  himself  in  turn 
to  the  various  schools  of  philosophy  there, 
and  at  length  opened  one  of  his  own,  in  order 
to  set  forth  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  and 
develop  his  own  peculiar  system.  For  this 
purpose  he  selected  "the  Painted  Torch " 
(Stoa)  in  which  to  lecture,  whence  the  name 
**  Stoic."  And  here  he  held  his  school,  it  is 
said,  until  his  ninety-eighth  year.  The 
Athenians  honoured  him  with  a  golden 
crown,  and  gave  him  a  public  burial  at  his 
death,  and  his  countrymen  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  honour.  And  indeed,  in  spite  of 
its  weaknesses  and  drawbacks,  the  Stoic 
philosophy  had  noble  elements  in  it,  incul- 
cating courage,  manly  energy,  endurance, 
simplicity,  reverence  for  goodness.  Much 
that  was  noble  in  the  Roman  character  is  to 
be  traced  to  it,  and  the  finest  character  among 
the  emperors,  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  a  Stoic 
philosopher.  None  of  Zeno's  writings,  be- 
yond the  titles,  have  been  preserved. 

Zeno,  St.,  Confessor,  Bishop  of  Verona, 
supposed  to  have  bei>n  by  birth  a  Latin  and 
an  African,  was  consecrated  Bishop  in  382, 
in  the  reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  St.  Zeno 
devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  extirpation 
of  heresies,  and  attacked  with  great  zeal  the 
Arians  and  Pelagians  ;  he  also  baptised  every 
year  numbers  of  converts  from  idolatry.  The 
cause  of  the  Church  prospered  at  Verona 
under  his  episcopate  to  such  an  extent  that 
people  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  had  so  impressed  upon  his  people  the  duty 
of  hospitality,  that  no  one  ever  came  to  ask 
alms  or  to  lodge  at  Verona  without  being 
generously  entertained.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Romans  at  Adrianople  by  the  Goths,  the 
victors    brought    numbers    of    captives    to 


Verona,  who,  through  the  charity  and  solici- 
tations of  the  inhabitants,  were  many  of 
them  released  or  rescued  from  a  cruel  death. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  numorous  ordinations 
held  by  St.  Zeno,  and  of  the  virgins  whom  he 
consecrated  to  God.  He  died  at  Verona  in 
380,  on  April  12th,  on  which  day  he  is  com- 
memorated in  the  Roman  Martyrology.  The 
works  ascribed  to  Zeno  are  Sancti  Zenonis  Epi- 
acopi  Sermones,  and  a  Catechism. 

Zinzendorf,  Nicolaus  Ludwio,  Count 
von. — Tho  founder  of  the  present  sect  of 
Moravian  Brethren  [q.v.]  [b.  at  Dresden, 
1700;  d.  at  Herrnhut,  Upper  Lusatia,  1760]. 
His  father  died  while  Nicolaus  was  in  his 
infancy,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  his  grand- 
mother, the  Baroness  von  Gersdorf,  who  sent 
him,  in  1710,  to  be  educated  at  Halle,  under 
the  care  of  Francke,  the  philanthropist.  Here 
he  spent  six  years,  displaying  much  industry 
and  talent  in  his  studies ;  and  he  founded 
among  his  schoolfellows  a  religious  society, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  I)er  Orden  von 
Sen/horn,  "The  Order  of  the  Grain  of  Mus- 
tard-seed." A  strong  feeling  of  Pietism  was 
then  existing  at  Halle,  and  influenced  the 
boy's  whole  life.  He  was  sent  in  1716  to 
Wittenberg,  and  afterwards  travelled  through 
Holland  and  France,  remaining  some  time  at 
Paris,  but  careful  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  temptations  of  the  Court.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Dresden  he  was  made  a  momber  of 
the  State  Council  of  Saxony ;  but  he  had  little 
liking  for  political  life,  and  retired  with  his 
newly  married  wife  to  his  residence  in  Upper 
Lusatia.  Here  he  found  a  settlement  of 
some  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  who  had  fled 
thither  from  persecution,  and  to  whom  he 
gave  permission  to  build  a  house  on  his 
estate,  which  was  afterwards  increased,  and 
called  the  Herrnhut,  "Tabernacle  of  the 
Lord."  Zinzendorf  now  devoted  all  his  spare 
time  to  furthering  the  welfare  of  the  sect, 
for  whom  he  wrote  hymns,  preached,  and 
translated  the  Scriptures.  In  1734  he  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church; 
but  was  banished  from  Saxony  two  years 
later,  on  a  charge  of  introducing  new  and 
strange  doctrines.  He  went  to  Holland,  and 
there  founded  a  Moravian  colony.  He  was 
made  Bishop  of  tho  Moravians,  and  founded 
colonies  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia.  In  1737 
he  came  to  England,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  in 
1741  he  went  to  North  America,  where  he 
founded  the  colony  of  Bethlehem.  He  re- 
turned to  Herrnhut  in  1747,  and  remained 
there  till  his  death,  with  a  few  interruptions 
for  missionary  work  in  North  America. 
Zinzendorf  wrote  numerous  works  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  composed  many  hymns 
for  tho  use  of  the  Moravian  Congregation; 
his  writings  abound  in  passages  of  deep  thought 
and  beauty,  but  occasionally  become  inco- 
herent in  their  mysticism. 
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there  were  no  less  than  six  men  of  that  name ; 
others  have  identified  him  with  Moses,  Eli- 
jah, Esdras,  and  the  servant  of  Ezekiel.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  a  great  magician  and  astro- 
loger. 

ZosimilS,  Pope  [417-418],  was  by  birth 
a  Greek.  Celestius,  a  disciple  of  Pelagius, 
•who  had  been  condemned  by  Pope  Innocent  I. 
and  the  African  Bishops  at *  synod  at  Carthage 
in  412,  made  his  appeal  from  that  Council  to  the 
See  of  Borne.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Zosimus's  popedom,  hoping  to 
prepossess  him  in  his  favour  by  lodging  the 
final  issue  of  the  cause  in  his  hands.  Zosimus 
convened  a  synod  in  St.  Clement'*  Church  to 
examine  the  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Celestius,  who  presented  a  confession  of  faith 
renouncing  the  heterodoxy  with  which  he 
was  charged ;  and  Zosimus  wrote  to  the 
African  Bishops,  first  to  ask  them  to  reconsider 
the  matter,  and  secondly  to  pronounce 
Pelagius  and  Celestius  innocent  and  acquitted. 
But  the  Bishops  ultimately  proved  to  the 
Pope  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  he 
summoned  Celestius  to  appear  before  him  and 
renounce  in  plainer  and  more  decisive  terms 
the  errors  with  which  he  was  accused ;  but 
instead  of  coming  he  ran  away  from  Home, 
and  Zosimus  then  confirmed  the  sentence  ef 
his  predecessor. 

Zwingli,  Ulrich,  the  celebrated  Swiss  Re- 
former, was  born  in  1484,  at  Wild  ha  us,  in  St. 
Grail ;  died  in  1531.  He  was  educated  at  Basle, 
Berne,  and  Vienna,  where  he  studied  philosophy, 
and  then  returned  to  Basle  to  study  theology 
under  Thomas  Wy  ttenbach.    He  was  ordained 
priest  in  1506,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Glaurus.    Here  he  stayed  for  ten  years  and 
learned  Greek,  studied  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  text  and  the  early  Fathers, 
also  the  writings  of  VV y cliff e,  John  Hubs,  etc. 
He   seems  early  to  havo  realised  the  many 
abuses  of  the   Church,  and  in  his  sermons 
always  avoided  the  subjects  of  the  invocation 
of  saints,  images,  pilgrimages,  etc.    At  that 
time  many  of  the  Swiss  people  were  hired  out 
to     foreign    countries    as    mercenaries,    and 
Zwingli  attended  as  chaplain  when  they  fought 
-with  the  Italians  against  the  French.     On  his 
return  to  Switzerland  ho  remonstrated  with 
the  Government  against  the  practice.    In  1516 
lie  was  invited  as  preacher  in  the  monastery  of 
Einsiedeln,  famous  for  its  pilgrimages.    H«  re 
he  stayed  for  nearly  three  years,  preaching 
more  freely  than  at   Glaurus  against  indul- 
gences and  other  abuses,  and  calling  on  the 
J3ishops  of   Constance  and  Sitten  to  reform 
them.     In  1518,   Luther,  of  whom  Zwingli 
had   never  heard,  affixed  his   theses  against 
indulgences  against  the  doors  of  the  Witten- 
berg church.   Bcrnardin  Samson,  a  Franciscan 
friar,   commissioned  to    sell    indulgences  in 
Switzerland,  appeared  in  Einsiedeln.     He  told 
the  people  that  not  only  would  the  indulgences 


remit  the  guilt  of  past  sins,  but  would  pro- 
cure also  an  immunity  for  future  sins  that 
they  might  commit.  Ho  was  opposed  by 
Zwingli,  who  refused  him  admittance  to  the 
Abbey,  and  preached  to  those  assembled  against 
the  glaring  abuses  made  of  indulgences.  The 
Reformer  was  upheld  by  Faber,  Vicar  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constance,  who  forbade  Samson  to 
sell  indulgences  within  the  diocese. 

Meantime  he  had  been  invited  to  become 
preacher  in  the  cathedral  of  Zurich,  a  post 
which  he  accepted  on  the  condition  that  he 
might  preach  tho  pure  Gospel.  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  on  January  1st,  1519,  and,  a 
few  months  after,  Samson,  arriving  at  the 
gates,  found  his  old  enemy  thore  and  was 
refused  admittance.  Having  successfully 
preached  against  indulgences,  Zwingli  now 
turned  his  attention  to  other  matters,  as— the 
number  of  external  forms  in  worship,  the  need 
of  clear  religious  instruction  and  of  services 
in  the  vernacular  tongue,  etc.  He  corre- 
sponded on  the  subject  with  Capito,  (Ecolam- 
padius,  Bullingor,  Wyttenbach,  Haller,  etc., 
and  in  1522  the  first  steps  towards  the  Refor- 
mation in  Switzerland  were  made.  The  Bishop 
of  Constance  and  the  monks  accused  Zwingli 
of  sedition  and  impiety,  so,  in  1522,  he  wrote 
a  defence  called  Apologeticus  Architele*.  In 
January,  1523,  tho  Legislative  Council  of 
Zurich  called  together  a  conference  at  the 
town  -  hall,  to  which  woro  invited  all  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  canton.  Sixty-seven 
Articles  of  Faith  were  discussed,  as — Papal 
authority,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  auricular 
confession,  purgatory.  All  these,  which  are 
the  chief  subjects  in  which  the  Swiss  Reform- 
ers differed  from  the  Roman  Church,  were 
declared  by  Zwingli  to  bo  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible.  His  chief  opponent 
was  John  Faber,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Ravenna.  Six  hundred  clergy  and  laity  were 
present,  who  decided  that  "Zwingli  having 
neither  been  convicted  of  heresy  nor  refuted, 
should  continue  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  be- 
fore; that  the  ]>astors  of  tho  town  and 
territory  of  Zurich  should  ground  their  dis- 
courses on  the  words  of  Scripture  alone,  and 
that  both  parties  should  avoid  all  personal 
reflections  and  recriminations."  Thus  the  old 
religion  remained  for  the  present  unchanged ; 
but  some  of  Zwingli's  followers,  in  their  zeal, 
destroyed  a  crucifix  which  stood  at  one  of  tho 
gates  of  Zurich.  Zwingli  was  blamed  for  it, 
and  returned  answer  that  they  had  committed 
violence,  but  had  done  no  sacrilege,  as  images 
ought  not  to  be  worshipped.  This  led  to  a 
second  conference,  hold  in  October,  1523,  in 
which  Zwingli,  before  900  people,  maintained 
that  the  worship  of  images  was  unauthorised, 
and  that  the  Mass  ought  not  to  be  retained. 
He  was  again  victorious,  and  early  in  1524 
all  pictures  and  statues  were  removed  from 
the  churches.  In  the  same  year  Zwingli 
married,  a  full  year  before  Martin  Luther. 

Early  in  1525  Mass  was  finally  abolished,  and 
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Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet.     Edition  de  Luxe.    Illustrated  with  Twelve 
Superb  Photogravures  from  Original  Drawings  by  F.  Dicksek,  A.K.A.     £s  5s. 

Bhakspere,  The  Leopold.    With  400  Illustrations,  and  an  Introduction  by  F.  J. 

Furnivall.     Small  4to,  cloth,  6s. ;  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. ;   lialf-morocco,  igs.  6d.  ;  full 

morocco,j£i  is. 
Bhakspere,  The  Royal     With  Exquisite  Steel  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 

Three  Vols.     15s.  each. 

Shakespeare,  Cassell's  Quarto  Edition.  Edited  by  Charles  and  Mary  Cowden 

Clarke,  and  containing  about  600  Illustrations  by  H.  C.  Sklous.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.,  cloth  gilt,  43  3s. — Also  published  in  Three  separate  Volumes,  in  cloth, 
viz.  : — The  Comedies,  azs. ;  The  Historical  Plays,  x8s.  64. ;  The  Tkagedihn,  25s. 

Shakespearean  Scenes  and  Characters.  Illustrative  of  Thirty  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare. With  Thirty  Steel  Plates  and  Ten  Wood  Engravings.  The  Text  written  by 
Austin  Breretok.     RoyalAto,  21*. 

Sketching  from  Nature  in  Water  Colours.    By  Aaron  Penley.    With  Illus- 
trations in  Chromo-Lithography.    15s. 
Skin  and  Hair,  The  Management  of  the.    By  Malcolm  Morris,  F.  R.C.S.    2s. 
Smith,  The  Adventures  and  Discourses  of  Captain  John.    By  John  Ashton. 

Illustrated.     5s. 

Sports  and  Pastimes,  Cassell's  Book  ol    With  more  than  800  Illustrations  and 

Coloured  Frontispiece.     768  pages,  7*.  6d. 

Standards,  Local  Dual    By  John  Hk.nky  Norman,    is. 

Steam  Engine,  The  Theory  and  Action  of  the :  for  Practical  Men.    By  W.  H. 

Northcott,  C.E.    3s.  6d. 
Stock  Exchange  Year-Book,  The.    By  Thomas  Skinner,    xos.  6d. 
Stones  of  London,  The.     By  E.  F.  Flower.    6d. 

"Stories  from  CasselTs."    6d.  each  ;  cloth  lettered,  gd.  each. 

My  Aunt's  Match-making. 
Told  by  her  Sister. 
The  Sliver  Look. 

A  Great  Mistake 

Sunlight  and  Shade.     With  numerous  Exquisite  Engravings.    7s.  6d. 
Surgery,  Memorials  of  the  Craft  of,  in  England.     With  an  Introduction  by 

Sir  James  Pa<;kt.     2 is. 

Telegraph  Guide,  The.    Illustrated,    is. 

Thackeray,  Character  Sketches  from.  Six  New  and  Original  Drawings  by 
Fkedf.kick  Barnard,  reproduced  in  Photogravure.    21s. 

Three  and  Sixpenny  Library  ol  Standard  Tales,  ftc.    All  Illustrated  and  bound 

in  cloth  gilt.     Crown  dvo.     3s.  6d.  each. 
Jane  Austen  and  her  Works.  t  In  Duty  Bound. 

Mission  Life  in  Greece  and  Palestine. 


H  Running  Pilot.'* 
The  Mortgage  Money. 
Gourlay  brothers. 


The  Dingy  House  at  Kensington. 

The  Romance  of  Trade. 
The  Three  Homes. 
My  Guardian. 
School  Girls. 
Deepdale  Vicarage. 


The  Half  Sisters. 
Peggy  OgliTie's  Inheritanoe. 
The  family  Honour. 
Ssther  West. 

Sorklng  to  Win. 
■ilof  and    his    Fables.     By  W.  R.  & 
Kakton,  M.A. 
Pairy  Tales.    By  Prof.  Mortey. 


Tot  Book  for  all  Public  Examinations.    By  W.  S.  Thomson,  M.A.     is. 

Trajan.    An  American  Novel.     By  H.  F.  Keen  AN.    7s.  6d. 

Transformations  of  Insects,  The.    By  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

With  340  Illustrations.    6s. 

Treasure  Island.     By  R.  L.  Stevenson.     Illustrated.    5s. 

Treatment,  The  Tear-Book  ol    A  Critical  Review  for  Practitioners  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.    5*. 


v  Selections  from  Cassell  ds  Company s  Publication*. 

Tree  Painting  In  Water  Colours.       By  W.   H.  J.   Boot.      With  Eighteen 

Coloured  Plates,  and  valuable  instructions  by  the  Artist.      53. 

Trees,  Familiar.  First  Series.  By  G.  S.  Boulger,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  With  Forty 
full-page  Coloured  Plates,  from  Original  Paintings  by  W.  H.  J.  Boot,     12s.  6d. 

Twenty  Photogravures  of  Pictures  In  the  Salon  of  1885,  by  the  leading 

French  Artists.    In  Portfolio.    Only  a  limited  number  of  copies  have  been  produced, 
terms  for  which  can  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers. 

"Unicode":    The  Universal  Telegraphic  Phrase  Book.      Desk  or  Pocket 

Edition.    as  6d.  each. 

United  States,  Cassell's  History  of  the.    By  Edmund  Ollier.    With  600 

Illustrations.    Three  Vols.,  os.  each. 

Universal  History,  Casseil's  Illustrated.  With  nearly  One  Thousand 
Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  Early  and  Greek  History.— Vol.  II.  The  Roman  Period.— 
Vol.  III.  The  Middle  Ages. — Vol.  IV.  Modern  History,     as.  each. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  other  Worksty  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d 

Water-Oolonr  Painting,  A  Course  ot  With  Twenty-four  Coloured  Plates  by 
R.  P.  Leitch,  and  lull  Instructions  to  the  Pupil.    5$. 

Wealth-Creation.    By  A.  Mongredien.    5s. 

Westall,  W.,  Novels  by.    Popular  Editions.    Cloth,  2s.  each. 

The  Old  Factory.  |  Bed  RyringtoiL. 

Ralph  Norbreek'a  Trust. 

What  Girls  Can  Do.    By  Phyllis  Browne,    as.  6d. 

Wild  Animals  and   Birds:   their  Haunts  and  Habits.      By  Dr.  Andrew 

Wilson.     Illustrated.     7s.  6d. 
Wild  Birds,  Familiar.    First  and  Second  Series.     By  W.  Svvaysland.    With  40 

Coloured  Plates  in  each.     12s.  6d.  each. 

Wild  Flowers,  Familiar.     By  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.     Five  Series.    With 

40  Coloured  Plates  in  each.     12s.  6d.  each. 
Winter  in  India,  A.    By  the  Rl  Hon.  W.  E.  Baxter.  M.P.     5s. 
Wise  Woman,  The.    By  George  Macdonald.    as.  6d. 
Wood  Magic :  A  Fable.     By  Richard  Tefferies.    6s. 
World  of  the  Sea.    Translated  from  the  French  of  Moquin  Tandon,  by  the 

Very  Rev.  H.  Martyn  Hart,  M. A     Illustrated.    Cloth.    6s. 
World  01  Wit  and  Humour,  The.  With  400  Illustrations.     Cloth,  7s.  6d.  ;  doth 

gilt,  gilt  edges,  xos.  6d. 

World  of  Wonders,  The.    Two  Vols.    With  400  Illustrations.     7s.  6d.  each. 
Yule  Tide.    Cassell's  Christmas  Annual,    is. 


MAGAZINES. 
The  Quiver,  for  Sunday  Heading.    Monthly,  6cL 
CasselVs  Family  Magazine*    Monthly,  7<L 
"  Little  Folks  "  Magazine.    Monthly,  6d. 
The  Magazine  of  Art.    Monthly,  is. 
Tlie  Lady's  World.    Monthly,  is. 
Cassell* s  Saturday  Journal.    Weekly,  id. ;  Monthly,  6d. 

%•  Full  particulars   of  CASSELL   <*    COMPANY'S  Monthly   Serial 
Publications*  numbering   upwards  of  50    Works,   will  be  found   in 

Cassell  &  Company's  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE,  sent  post  fret  on 
application. 

Catalogues  of  Cassell  &  Company's  Publications,  which  may  be  had  at  all 

Booksellers',  or  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers  :— 
Cassell's   Complete   Catalogue,    containing  particulars    of    One   Thousand 

Volumes. 
Caswell's  Classified  Catalogue,  in  which  their  Works  are  arranged  according 

to  price,  from  Threepence  to  Twenty-five  Guinems. 
Cassell's    Educational   Catalogue,    containing    particulars   of    Casssu.  ft 
Company's  Educational  Works  and  Students'  Manuals. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  LudgaU  HUl%  London. 


Selections  from  Cassell  <fc  Company's  Publications* 


Sib  Irs  anil  lUIigious  Morks. 

Bible,  The  Crown  Illustrated.    With  about  1,000  Original  Illustrations.    With 
References,  &c     1,248  pages,  crown  4to,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Bible,    CasseU's  Illustrated   Family.    With  900  Illustrations.      Leather,  gilt 
edges,  £2  ios. ;  full  morocco,  £2  los« 

Bible  Dictionary,  Cassell's.    With  nearly  600  Illustrations.    7s.  6d. 

Bible  Educator,  The.    Edited  by  theVerv  Rev.  Dean  Plumptre,  D.D.    With 
Illustrations,  Maps,  &c.     Four  Vols.,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Bible  Work  at  Home  and  Abroad.     Yearly  Volume,  3s. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  (CasseU's  Dlustrated).     Demy  4to.     Illustrated 

throughout.     7s.  6d. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  Illustrations.    Popular  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Child's  Life  of  Christ,  The.    Complete  in  One  Handsome  Volume,  with  about 
200  Original  Illustrations.     Demy  4to,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

Child's  Bible,  The.    With  200  Illustrations.   Demy  4to,  830  pp.    143rd  Thousand, 
Cheap  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

Church  at  Home,  The.    A  Series  of  Short  Sermons.     By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Rowley 
Hill,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.    5s. 

Commentary,   The  New  Testament,  for  English  Readers.    Edited   by  the 

Rt.  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.     In  Three 
Volumes,  21s.  each. 

Vol.     I.— The  Four  Gospels. 

Vol.    II.— The  Acts,  Romans,  Corinthians,  Oalatians. 

Vol.  III.— The  remaining  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

Commentary>  The  Old  Testament,  for  English  Readers.    Edited  by  the  Rt 

Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.     Complete  in 

5  Vols.,  2 is.  each. 

Vol.    I.— Genesis  to  Numbers.  I  Vol.  III.— King*  I.  to  Esther. 

Vol.  II.— Deuteronomy  to  Samuel  II.  |  Vol.  IV.— Job  to  Isaiah. 

Vol.  v.— Jeremiah  to  Malachi. 

Day-Dawn  in  Dark  Places;   or,  Wanderings  and  Work  In  Bechwanaland, 

South  Africa,     lly  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie.     Illustrated  throughout.    3s.  6d. 

Dore  Bible.    With  230  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dor£.    2  Vols.,  cloth,  £2  ios. ; 
Persian  morocco,  £3  ios.  ;  Original  Edition,  2  Vols.,  cloth,  £8. 

Early  Days  of  Christianity,  The.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Fakkar,  D.D.,  F.  R.S. 

Libkakv  Edition.    Two  Vols.,  24s. ;  morocco,  £2  as. 

Popular  Edition.      Complete  in  One  Volume,   cloth,  6s.  ;   cloth,  gilt  edges, 
7s.  6d. ;  Persian  morocco,  ios.  6d. ;  tree-calf,  15s. 

Family  Prayer-Book,  The.    Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  Garbett,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
Si.  Maktin.     Extra  crown  4to,  cloth,  55. ;  morocco,  18s. 

Gelkie,  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Works  by:— 


Hours  with  the  Bible.    Six  Vols.    6s.  each. 

Entering  on  Life.    3s.  6d. 

The  Precious  Promises,   as.  6d. 

The  English  Reformation.    5s. 


Old  Testament  Characters.   6s. 

The  Life  and  Words  of  Christ.    Two  Vola, 

doth.  jo*.     Students'  Edition,   Two  Voli., 

16s. 


Glories  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  The.  Sermons  preached  at  St  James's, 
Piccadilly.     By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Bonavia  Hunt.    2s.  6o\ 

Gospel  of  Grace,  The.     By  a  Lindesie.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Helps  to  Belie!  A  Series  of  Helpful  Manuals  on  the  Religious  Difficulties  of  the 
Day.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
the  Queen.    Cloth,  is.  each. 

The  morality  of  the  Old  Testament.  By 
the  Bev.  Newman  Smyth,  DJD. 

The  Divinity  op  our  Lord.   By  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Derry. 


Creation.    By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Miracles.      By  the  Bev.  Brownlow  Malt- 
land,  M.A. 

Prayhr.    By  the  Bev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore, 
M.A. 

The  Atonement.   By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 


9B187. 


Selections  from  Cosset!  A  Company s  Publications. 


.  Father.    By  the  Right  Rev.  Ashton  Oxendea, 
'  late  Bishop  of  Montreal. 
Bible.    By  the  Rt.  Kev.  VV.  Boyd  Carpenter, 
Bishop  of  Kipon. 
My  Work  for  Gk>d.    By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 

Cotterill. 
Hy  Object  in  Idle.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  D.D. 

»  Aspirations.  By  the  R  ev.  C.  Matheson,  D.  D. 
■motional  Life.    By  the  Rev.  Preb.  Chad- 
wick.  D.D. 
My  Body.    By  the  Rev.  Prof.  W.  C.  Blaikle,  D.D. 


"Heart  Chords.'*    A  Series  of  Works  by  Eminent  Divines.     Bound  in  cloth,  red 
edges,  is.  each. 

My  fJouL    By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  M.A. 

My  Growth,  in  Divine   Ufa.     By  the  Rev. 

Prebendary  Reynolds,  M.A. 
My  Hereafter.    By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Bkker* 

steth. 
My  Walk  with  God.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 

Montgomery. 
My  Aids  to  the  Divine  Llib.     By  the  Very 

Rev.  Dean  Boyle. 
My  Sources  of  Strength.    By  the  Rev.  E.  E. 

ienkina,    M.A..    Secretary    of    the   Wcweyaa 
Ibsionary  Society. 

Life  of  Christ,  The.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

Illustrated  Edition,  with  about  300  Original  Illustrations.      Extra  crown  ato, 

cloth,  gilt  edges,  21s.  :  morocco  antique,  42s. 
Library  Edition.    Two  Vols.    Cloth,  24s. ;  morocco,  42s. 

Bijou  Edition.    Five  Volumes,  in  box,  10s.  6d.  the  set ;  French  morocco,  sis.  the  ft. 
Popular  Edition,  in  One  Vol.   8vo,  cloth,  6s. ;   cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. ;   Peruan 
morocco,  gtlt  edges,  los.  6d. ;  tree-calf,  15s. 

Marriage    Ring,    The.      By  William   Landels,   D.D.      Bound    in  white 

leatherette,  gilt  edges,  in  box,  6s. ;  morocco,  8s.  6d. 

Hoses  and  Geology ;   or,  The  Harmony  of  the  Bible  with  Science.     By 

Samuel  Kinns,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S.    Illustrated.    Cheap  Edit***.    6s. 
Music  of  the  Bible,  The.    By  J.  Stainkr,  M.A.,  Mus.Doc.    as.  6d. 

Patriarchs,  The.     By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Hanna,  D.D.,  and  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Norris,  B.D.    ss.  6d. 

Protestantism,  The  History  of.    By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D.     Containing 
upwards  of  600  Original  Illustrations.    Three  Vols.,  27s. ;  Library  Edition,  30*. 

Quiver  Yearly  Volume,  The.    With  250  high-class  Illustrations.    7s.  6cL     Also 
Monthly,  6d. 

Bacred  Poems,  The  Book  of.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Baynes,  M.A.    With 

Illustrations.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

St  George  for  England ;  and  other  Sermons  preached  to  Children.    By  the 
Rev.  T.  Tkignmouth  Shore,  M.A.    5s. 

St  Paul,  The  Life  and  Work  o£     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farjiar,  D.D., 
F.R.S.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

Library  Edition.    Two  Vols.,  cloth,  34s. ;  morocco,  42s. 

Illustrated  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume,  with  about  300  Illustrations, 

j£x  is. ;  morocco,  &i  as. 
Popular    Edition.     One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  6s. ;   cloth,  gik  edges,  7*.  6d. ; 

Persian  morocco,  10s.  6d. ;  tree-calf,  15s. 

Secular  Life,  The  Gospel  of  the.    Sermons  preached  at  Oxford.     By  the  Hon. 
W.  H.  Fremantle,  Canon  of  Canterbury.    5s. 

Sermons  Preached  at  Westminster  Abbey.  By  Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 

Primate  of  Australia.     5s. 

Shall  We  Know  One  Another  T    By  the  Rt  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Liverpool.    Nctv  and  Enlarged  Edition.    Goth  limp,  is. 

Simon  Peter :  His  Life,  Times,  and  Friends.    By  E.  Hodder.    55. 
Twilight  of  Life,  The.    Words  of  Counsel  and  Comfort  for  the  Aged.    By 

John  Ellerton,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

Voice  of  Time,  The.    By  John  Stroud.    Cloth  gilt,  is. 


8t.  Matthew.    3s.  6d. 

8t.  Mark.    3s. 

8t.  Luke.    3*.  M. 

St.  John.    3s.  6d. 

The  Acts   of  the    Apostles. 


Titus,  Philemon,  Hebrews. 

and  James.   3s. 
Peter,  Jude,  and  John.    3*, 
The  Revelation,   -p. 
An  Introduction  to  the  New 

Testament,    as.  6d. 


Selections  from  Cassell  <b  Company s  Publications. 

(Eburattonal  tHEorhs  anb  Jltutents'  Manuals. 

Alphabet,  CasselTs  Pictorial     Size,  35  inches  by  43J  inches.     Mounted  on 
Linen,  with  rollers.     3s.  6d. 

Algebra,  The  Elements  o£    By  Prof.  Wallace,  M.A.    is. 

Arithmetics,  The  Modern  SchooL    By  George  Ricks,  B.Sc.  Lond.    With  Test 

Cards.     (List  on  application.) 

Book-Keeping.    By  Theodore  Jones.    For  Schools,  2s. ;  or  cloth,  3s.    For 
the  Million,  2s. ;  or  cloth,  3s.     Books  for  Jones's  System,  Ruled  Sets  of,  as. 

Chemistry,  The  Public  SchooL    By  J.  H.  Anderson,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

Commentary,  The  New  Testament     Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.     Handy 

Volume  Edition.     Suitable  for  School  and  general  use. 

Romans,   as.  (A. 
Corinthians  L  and  XI.   is 
Qalatlans,    Bphesians,    and 

Philippians.    3s. 
Oolosslans,     Thessalonians, 

and  Timothy.   39. 

Commentary,  Old  Testament    Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.    Handy  Volume 

Edition.     Suitable  for  School  and  general  use. 
Genesis.   3s.  &L  I        Leviticus.    3s.  I         Deuteronomy,   as.  6d> 

Exodus.    3s.  I        Numbers.    ».6d.  | 

Copy*>Books,  Cassell's  Graduated.    Complete  in  18  Books.    2d.  each. 

Copy-Books,  The  Modern  SchooL    Complete  in  12  Books.    2d.  each. 

Drawing  Books  for  Young  Artists.    4  Books.    6d.  each. 

Drawing  Books,  Superior.     3  Books.     Printed  in  Fac-simile  by  lithography, 

5s.  each. 
Drawing  Copies,  Cassell's  Modern  School  Freehand.    First  Grade,  is. ;  Second 

Grade,  2s. 

Drawing  Copies,  Cassell's  Standard.    In  7  Books,    ad.  each. 
Electricity,  Practical     By  Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton.     Illustrated.    7s.  6d. 
Energy  and  Motion :  A  Text-Book  of  Elementary  Mechanics.    By  William 

Paice,  M.A.     Illustrated,    zs.  6d. 
English  Literature,  A  First  Sketch  of;  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 

Time.    By  Prof.  Henry  Mokley.    7s.  6d. 
Euclid,  Cassell's.    Edited  by  Prof.  Wallace,  M.A.    is. 
Euclid,  The  First  Four  Books  of.    In  paper,  6d. ;  cloth,  gd. 
French  Reader,  Cassell's  Public  School.    By  Guillaume  S.  Conrad.    2s.  6d. 

French,  Cassell's  Lessons  In.    New  and  Revised  Edition,   Parts  I.  and  II.,  each 

as.  6d. ;  complete,  4s.  6d.    Key,  is.  6d. 
French-English  and  English-French  Dictionary*    Entirely  New  and  Enlarged 

Edition.     1,150  pages,  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Galbralth  and  Haughton's  Sdentlflc  Manuals     By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Galbkaith, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Prof.  Haughton,  M.D.,  D.C.L. 
Azithmetlo.   3s.  6d. 


Plane  Trigonometry,    ss.  6d. 

Euclid.    Books  I.,  II.,  III.    ss.  6d.    Books  IV., 

V.,  VI.    as.6d. 
Mathematical  Tables.   3s.  6d. 
Mechanics.    31. 6d. 


Natural  Philosophy,   ss.  6d> 

Optics.   as.6d. 

Hydrostatios.   3s.  6d. 

Astronomy.   $*• 

8team  Xngine.   3s.  6d. 

Algebra.    Part  I.,  cloth,  as.  6d.    Complete,  7s.  id. 


Tides  and  Tidal  Currents,  with  Tidal  Cards,  3s.' 

Oerman  of  To-day.    By  Dr.  Heinemann.    is.  6d. 
German-English  and  English-German  Dictionary*    3s.  6d. 
Oerman  Beading,  First  Lessons  In.    By  A.  Jagst.    Illustrated,    is. 
Handbook  of  New  Code  of  Regulations.    By  John  F.  Moss.    is.  ;  doth,  as. 
Historical  Course  for  Schools,  Cassell's.    Illustrated  throughout!     I.— Stories 

from  English    History,  is.      II. — The  Simple  Outline  of  English  History,   zs.  3d. 
HI.— The  Class  History  of  England,  as.  6d. 


Selections  from  Cassell  «fe  Company s  Publications, 

latin-English  Dictionary,  CasseU's.    Thoroughly  revised  and  corrected,  and  in 
part  re-written  by  J.  R.  V.  March  a  nt,  M.A.    3*.  6d. 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary.    By  J.  K.  Beard,  D.D.,  and  C 

Beakd,  B.A.    Crown  8vo,  914  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

Little  Folks'  History  of  England.    By  Isa  Craig-Knox.    With  30  Illustrations. 

is.  6d. 

Making  of  the  Home,  The  :  A  Book  of  Domestic  Economy  for  School  and  Home 
Use.    By  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Barnett.    is.  6<L 

Marlborough  Books. 

Arlthmetio  Examples.   «.  I  Trench  Exercises,    3*.  6d. 

Azithmetio  Rules,    xs.  6d.  |  Trench  Grammar,    as.  6d. 

German  Grammar.   3s.  6d. 

Music,  An  Elementary  Manual  o£    By  Henry  Leslie,    is. 

Popular  Educator,  CasselTs.     New  and  Thoroughly  Revised  Edition.     Illustrated 
throughout.     Complete  in  Six  Vols.,  5*.  each ;  or  in  Three  Vol*.,  half  calf,  42s.  the  set. 

Physical  Science,  Intermediate  Text-Book  o£     By  F.  H.  Bowman,  D.Sc, 

F.R.A.S.,  F.LS.     Illustrated.     3*.  6d. 

Readers,  Caasell's  Readable.     Carefully  graduated,  extremely  interesting,  and 
illustrated  throughout.    (List  on  application,) 

Readers,  Caasell's  Historical.    Illustrated  throughout,  printed  on  superior  paper, 
and  strongly  bound  in  cloth.     (List  on  application.) 

Readers  for  Infant  Schools,  Coloured.     Three  Books.      Each  containing  48 
pages,  including  8  pages  in  colours.    4d.  each. 

Reader,  The  Citizen.     By  H.  O.  Arnold-  Forster.    With  Preface  by  the  late 
Ru  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.    is.  6d. 

Readers,  The  Modern  Geographical   Illustrated  throughout,  and  strongly  bound 
in  cloth.    {List  on  application,) 

Readers,  The  Modern  School.    Illustrated.    {List  on  application.) 

Reading  and  Spelling  Book,  Caasell's  Illustrated,    is. 

Right  Lines ;  or,  Form  and  Colour.    With  Illustrations,    is. 

8chool  Bank  Manual,  A.    By  Agnes  Lambert.    6d. 

School  Manager's  Manual    By  F.  C.  Mills,  M.A.    is. 

Shakspere  Reading  Book,  The.    By  H.  Courthope  Bo  wen,  M.A.    Illustrated 
3s.  6d.    Also  issued  in  Three  Books,  is.  each. 

Shakspere's  Plays  for  School  Use.    5  Books.    Illustrated.    6d.  each, 

Spelling,  A  Complete  Manual  o£    By  J.  D.  Morell,  LL.D.     is. 

Technical  Manuals^  Caasell's.    Illustrated  throughout : — 

Handraillng  and  Staircasing.   3s.  6d. 
Bricklayers,  Drawing-  for.   3s. 
Building*  Construction,   as. 


Cabinet-Makers,  Drawing  for.    *. 
Carpenters  &  Joiners,  Drawing  for. 
Gothic  Stonework.   3s. 


Iiinear  Drawing  &  Practical  Geometry,  as. 
Linear  Drawing    and   Projection.     The 

Two  Vols,  in  One,  3s.  6d. 
Metal-Plate  Workers,  Drawing  for.   3*. 


Machinists  Sc  Engineers,  Drawing  for.  4*-6d. 

Model  Drawing.    3s. 

Orthographical   and    Isometrieal  Projee- 

Uon.   2s. 
Practical  PerspectiTe.   3s. 
BtesMmasons.  Drawing-  for.   3s. 
Applied    Mechanics.      By   Sir    R.   S.    Ball, 

L.L.D.    as. 
8ystematio    Drawing    and     mttm'f4^i[     By 

Cbarks  Ryan.    as.  * 


Technical  Educator,  Caasell's.    Illustrated  throughout.    Popular  Edition.    Four 
Vols.,  5s.  each. 

Technology,  Manuals  ot     Edited  by  Prof.  Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  and  Richard 
Wormell,  D.Sc,  M.A    Illustrated  throughout. 
The  Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics.    By  Prof.        Ttsslgn  in  Textile  Pabrlos.    By  T.  R,  Asbaav 

Watohand  cfook  Making.    By  D.  Glasgow.  __  hufSt*    ♦*• 6<L 

4s.  6d.  Practical  Mechanics.     By  Prof.  Perry,  M-E 
Steel  and  Iron.    Bv  W.  H.  Greenwood,  F.C.S.  3*.  ad. 

Assoc.  M.I.C.E.,  Arc.    5s.  ^»  ...       _     _    ___     ...      __ 

Spinning  Woollen  and  Worsted.    By  W.  Cutting  Tools  Worked  by  Hand  and 

S.  Bright  McLaren.    4s.  6d.  chine.    By  ProC  Smith.    3s.  6d. 

*         Other  Volumes  in  preparation,    A  Prospectus  sent  post  free  on  application. 


Selections  from  Cassell  <fc  Company's  Publications, 


Hooks    for    ffomtg    ffcopl*. 

The  Tales  of  the  Sixty  Mandarine.     By  P.  V.  Ramaswami  Raju.    With  an 

Introduction  by  Prof.  Henry  Morley.     Illustrated.     5s. 
The  Meny-go-Round     Poems  for  Children.     Illustrated  throughout     5s. 

The  New  Children's  Album.     Fen}).  4to,  320  pages.      Illustrated  throughout 

3s.  6d. 
**  Little  Folks  "  Half-Tearly  Volume.    With  200  Illustrations.  3s.  6d.  ;  or  cloth 

gilt,  5s. 
Bo-Peep.     A   Book  for  the  Little  Ones.      With  Original    Stories  and  Verses. 
illustrated  throughout.     Boards,  as.  6d. ;  cloth  gilt,  3ft.  od. 

The  World's  Lumber  Room.    By  Selina  Gaye.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 

Lay  Texts   for  the  Young,   In  English  and   French.     By  Mrs.  Richard 

Stkachey.    2s.  6d. 
Sunday  School  Reward  Books.      By  Popular  Authors.     With  Four  Original 

Illustrations  in  each.     Cloth  gilt,  is.  6d.  each. 

Rhode's  Reward;   or,  "If  Wishes  were 
Horses." 

Jack  Marston's  Anchor. 

The    Three 


Frank's     Life-Battle ; 
Friends. 


or, 


Bags  and  Rainbows:  a  Story  of  Thanks- 
giving. 

Uncle  William's  Charge;  or,  The  Broken 
Trust. 

Pretty  Pink's  Purpose;  or,  The  Little 
8treet  Merchants. 


"Golden  Mottoes"  Series,  The.     Each  Book  containing  20S  pages,  with  Four 

full-page  Original  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  as.  each 

••Nil  Dcsperandum."    By  tlio  Rev.  F.  Lang- 
bridge. 

**  Bear  and  Forbear."    By  Sarah  Pitt 

"  Foremost  if  I  Can.**    By  Helen  Afteridge. 


Honour  is  my  Guide."     By  Jeanie  llering 

(Mrs.  Adams- Acton). 
**  Aim  at  the  8ure  JSi.d."  By  Hmilie  Srarrhfield. 
"He  Conquers  who  Endures.**  Bj  the  Author 

of  "  May  Cunningham'*  1  rial,"  &c. 


The  "  Proverbs  "  Series.  Consisting  of  a  New  and  Original  Series  of  Stories  by 
Popular  Authors,  founded  on  and  illustrating  well-known  Proverbs.  With  Four  Illus- 
trations in  each  Book,  printed  on  a  tint.     Crown  8vo,  160  pages,  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 


Fritters ;  or, "  It's  a  Long  Lane  that  has 
no  Turning."    By  Sarah  Pitt. 

Trixy;  or,  "Those  who  Lire  in  Glass 
Houses  shouldn't  throw  Stones.**  By 
Majfgie  Symington. 

The  Two  Hardcaatles :  or, "  A  Friend  in 
Need  is  a  Friend  Indeed."  By  Made- 
line Bonavia  Hunt. 


Major  Monk's  Motto:  or,  "Look  Before 

you  Leap.**    By  the  Rev.  F.  Lantfbridtfe. 
Tim  Thomson's  Trial ;  or, "  All  is  not  Gold 

that  Glitters."    By  George  Weathcily. 
Ursula's     8tumbling  •  Blook ;     or,  *'  Pride 

oomes  bofore  a  FalL"    by  Julia  Cod-lard. 
Ruth's    Life -Work;    or,  "No    Pains,  no 

Gains."    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Johnson. 


The  "Cross  and  Crown"  Series.      With   Four    Illustrations    in    each   Book. 


Crown  8vo,  256  pages,  as.  6d.  each. 

By  Fire  and  Sword:  a  Story  of  the 
Huguenots.     By  Thomas  Archer. 

Adam  Hepburn's  Vow:  a  Tale  of  Kirk 
and  Covenant.    By  Annie  S.  Swan. 

No.  XIII.;  or.  The  8tory  of  the  Lost 
Vestal.  A  Tale  of  Early  Christian  Days. 
By  Emnia  Marshall. 


Strong  to  8uffer :    A  Story  of  the  »Jews. 

By  E.  Wynne 
Heroes  of  the  Indian  Empiro ;  or,  8»oriee 

of  Valour  and  Victory.   By  Kmest  K.»tef. 
In  Letters  of   Flame :     A   Story   of  the 

Waldenses.     By  (.).  L.  Matfciux. 
Through  Trial   to  Triumph.     By  Madeline 

B.  Hunt 


The  World's  Workers.     A  Series  of 

Authors.    With  Portraits  printed  on  a 

General  Gordon.    By  the  Rev  S.  A  Swaine. 
Charles  Dickens.    By  his  Eldest  Daughter. 
Sir  Titus  Salt  and  George  Moore.    By  J. 

Burnley. 
Florence  Nightingale,  Catherine  Marsh, 

Frances  Ridley  Havergal,  Mrs.  Ran- 

yardC'L.  N.  B.")    By  Lizzie  AIMridge. 
Dr.  Guthrie,  Father  Mathew,  Blihu  Bur- 

ritt,  Joseph  Livesey.    By  the  Rev.  J.  w. 

Kirton. 
Sir  Henry  Havoloek  and  Colin  Campbell, 

Lord  Clyde    By  E.  C.  Phillips. 


New  and    Original  Volumes   by  Popular 
tint  as  Frontispiece,     is.  each. 

Abraham  Lincoln.    By  Ernest  Foster. 

Da-rid  Livingstone.    By  Robert  Smiles. 
George    Mufler    and   Andrew  Heed.     By 
E.  R.  Pitman. 

Richard  Cobden.    By  R.  Gowing. 

Benjamin  Franklin.    By  E.  M.  Tomkinaon. 

Handel.    By  Eliza  Clarke. 

Turner  the  Artist     By  the  Rev.  S  A.  Swaine. 

George  and  Robert  Stephenson.   By  C  L» 
Mateaux. 


Selections  from  Cassdl  <&  Company's  Publications. 


The  "  Chimes "  Series.     Each  containing  64  pages,  with  Illustrations  on  every 
page,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  is. 


Bible  Chimes.  Contains  Bible  Verses  for  Every 

Day  in  the  Month. 
Daily  Chimes.     Verses  from  the   Poets  for 

Every  Day  in  the  Month. 


Holy  Chimes.    Verses  fur  Every  Sunday  in  the 

Year. 
Old  World  Chimes.    Verses  from  old  writers  for 

Every  Day  in  the  Month. 


New  Fire  Shilling  Books  for  Boys.    With  Original  Illustrations,  printed  on  a 
tint.    Cloth  gilt,  5&.  each. 

"Follow  my  Leader;"  or,  the  Boys  of 

Templeton.     By  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 
lor  Fortune  and  Glory;  a  8tory  of  the 

Soudan  War.    By  Lewis  Hough. 
The  Champion  of  Odin;  or.  viking*  Life 

In  the  Days  of  Old.  By  J.  Fred.  Hodgetts. 


Bound  by  a  Spell;   or.  the  Hunted  Witch 

Of  the  Forest.    By  the  Hon.  Mr*.  Greet*. 
Under  Bayard's  Banner.    Br  Henry  Frith. 
The  Xing1*  Command    ▲  Story  for  Girle. 

By  Maggie  Symington. 
Roi 


The  Romance  of  Invention.   By  J  as.  Bi-ro>y. 


New  Three  and  Sixpenny  Books  for  Boys.    With  Original  Illustrations,  printed 

on  a  tint.    Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Lost  among  White  Africans:  A  Boy's 
Adventures  on  the  Upper  Congo.  By 
David  Ker. 


On  Board  the  "Esmeralda;"  or,  Martin 
Leigh's  Log.     by  John  C.  Hatcheson. 

In  Quest  of  Gold ;  or,  Under  the  Whanga 
Falls.     By  Alfred  St.  Johnston. 

For  Queen  and  King;  or,  the  Loyal 
'Prentioe.    By  Henry  Frith. 

A  World  of  Girls :  A  Story  of  a  School. 


By  L.  T.  Meade. 


Perils  Afloat  and  Brigands  Ashore.     By 
Alfred  Elwes. 

Freedom's  Sword  :  A  8tory  of  the  Days  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce.    By  Annis  S.  S»*n. 


The  "Boy  Pioneer"  Series.     By  Edward  S.  Ellis.    With  Four  Full-page 

Illustrations  in  each  Book.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d.  each. 

Ned  in  the  Woods.      A  Tale  of  Early  Days   I     Ned  on  the  River.     A  Tale  of  Indian  River 
in  the  West.  |  Warfare. 

Ned  in  the  Block  House.    A  Story  of  Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky. 


The  "Log  Cabin  "Series.     By  EdwardS.  Ellis.    With  Four  Full -page  Illus- 
trations in  each.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Lost  Trail.  |  Camp-Fire  and  Wigwi 

Footprints  in  the  Forest. 


The   "Great  Rlrer"   Series.     (Uniform  with  the  "Log  Cabin"   Series.)    By 

Edward  S.  Ellis.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Down  the  Mississippi.  |  Lost  in  the  Wilds. 

Up  the  Tapajos :  or,  Adventures  in  BrasU. 


Sixpenny  Story  Books. 

well-known  Writers. 
Little  Content. 
The  Smuggler's  Cave. 
Little  LisHe. 
Little  Bird. 

The  Boot  on  the  Wrong 
Foot. 


All  Illustrated,  and  containing  Interesting  Stories  by 


Luke  Barnieott. 
Little  Pickles. 
The  Boat  Club. 
The  Blcheeter  College 

Boys. 
My  First  Cruise. 


The  Little  Peacemaker. 
The  Delft  Jug. 
Lottie's  White  Frock. 
Only  Just  Once. 
Helpful  Nellie;  and  other 
Stories. 


The 


u 


Baby's  Album"  Series.    Four  Books,  each  containing  about  50  illustra- 
tions.    Price  6d.  each ;  or  cloth  gilt,  is.  each. 
Baby's  Album.        |        Dolly's  Album.       |       Fairy's  Album.       |        Pussy's  Album. 


Illustrated  Books  for  the  Little  Ones.    Containing  interesting  Stories. 
Illustrated,     is.  each. 

Indoors  and  Out.  I     Little  Mothers  and  their     I  Our  Sohoolday  Hours. 

Some  Farm  Friends.  I  Children.  |  Creatures  Tame. 

Those  Golden  Sands.  |     Our  Pretty  Pets.  |  Creatures  Wild. 


An 


Shilling  Story  Books.    All  Illustrated,  and  containing  Interesting  Stories. 

The  History  of  Five  Little 

Pitchers. 
The  Giant's  Cradle. 
Shag  and  Don. 
Aunt  Lucia's  Locket. 
The  Magio  Mirror. 


Thorns  and  Tangles. 
The  Cuokoo  in  the  Robin's 

Nest. 
John's  Mistake. 
Diamonds  in  the  Sand, 
Burly  Bob. 


The  Cost  of  Revenge. 
Clever  Frank. 
Among  the  "P^iUM^ 
The  Ferryman  of  Brill. 
Harry  MaxwelL 
A  Banished  Monarch. 


Selections  from  Cassell  &  Company's  Publications. 


Cassell's  Children's  Treasuries.    Each  Volume  contains  Stories  or  Poetry,  and 

is  profusely  Illustrated.    Cloth,  zs.  each. 

Cook  Robin,  and  other  Nursery  Rhymes. 
The  Queen  of  Hearts. 
Old  Mother  Hubbard. 
Tuneful  Lays  for  Merry  Days. 
Cheerful  8ongs  for  YoungFolks. 
Prettv  Poems  for  Young  Teople. 
The  Children's  Joy. 


Pretty  Pictures  and  Pleasant  Stories. 

Our  Picture  Book. 

Tales  for  the  Little  Ones. 

My  Sunday  Book  of  Pictures. 

Sunday  Garland  of  Pictures  and  8toriM. 

Sunday  Readings  for  Little  Folks. 


"Little  Folks"  Painting  Books. 

Water-Colour  Painting,     is.  each. 

Fruits  and  Blossoms  for  M  Little  Folks  " 

to  Paint. 
The  "Little  Folks'*  Proverb    Painting 


With  Text,  and  Outline  Illustrations  for 


nhimtnating  Book. 


Book. 


The  "Little  Folks" 

Pictures  to  Paint. 

"Littlo  Folks"  Painting  Book. 

"Little  Folks"  NaturePainting  Book. 

Another  "Little  Folks"  Painting  Book. 


Eighteenpenny  Story  Books.    All  Illustrated  throughout. 

Throe  Wee  Ulster  Lassies. 

Little  Queen  Msb. 

Up  the  Ladder. 

Dick's  Hero;  and  other  Stories. 

The  Chip  Boy. 

Haggles,  Baggies,  and  the  Emperor. 

Hoses  from  Thorns. 

Faith's  Father. 


By  Land  and  Sea. 

The  Young  Berringtons. 

Jeff  and  Left". 

Tom  Morris's  Error. 

Worth  more  than  Gold. 

"Through  Flood— Through  Fire;*'  and 

other  Stories. 
The  Girl  with  the  Golden  Looks. 

8tories  of  the  Olden  Time. 


The  "  Cosy  Corner  "  Series.    Story  Books  for  Children.    Each  containing  nearly 
One  Hi-ndked  Pictures,     is.  6d.  each. 


8ce-Saw  Stories. 

Little  Chimes  for  Ail  Times. 

Wee  Willie  Winkie. 

Pet's  Posy  of  Pictures  and  Stories. 

Dot's  btory  Book. 


Story  Flowers  for  Rainy  Hours. 
Little  Talks  with  Little  People. 
Chats  for  Small  Chatterers. 
Pictures  for  Happy  Hours. 
Ups  and  Downs  of  a  Donkey's  Lifts. 


The  "  World  in  Pictures  "  Series.    Illustrated  throughout.    2s.  6d.  each. 


A  Ramble  Bound  France. 

All  the  Russia*. 

Clutta  about  Germany. 

The  Land  of  the  Pyramids  (Egypt). 

Peeps  into  China. 


Tho  Eastern  Wonderland  (Japan). 
Glimpses  of  South  America. 
Bound  Africa. 

The  Lanl  of  Temples  (India). 
The  Isles  of  the  Pacific. 


Two- Shilling:  Story  Books.    All  Illustrated. 


Stories  of  the  Tower. 
Mr.  Burke's  Nieces. 
May  Cunningham's  Trial. 
The  Top  of  the    Ladder: 

How  to  Reach  it. 
Little  Flotsam. 
Madge  and  her  Friends. 

Half-Crown  Books. 

Little  Hinges. 

Margaret's  Enemy. 

Pen's  Perplexities. 

Notable  Shipwrecks. 

Goldon  Days. 

Wonders  of  Common  Things. 

Little  Empress  Joan. 

At  the  South  Pole. 


The  Children  of  the  Court. 
A  Moonbeam  Tangle. 
Maid  Marjory. 
The  Four  Cats  of  tho  Tip* 

pertons. 
Marion's  Two  Homes. 
Little  Folks'  Sunday  Book. 


Two  Fourpenny  Bits. 
Poor  Nelly. 
Tom  Heriot. 

Through  Peril    to    For- 
tune. 
Aunt  Tabitha's  Waifs. 
In  Mischief  Again. 


By 


Truth  will  Out. 

Pictures  of  School  Life  and  Boyhood. 

The  Young  Man  in  the  Battle  of  Life. 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Laiidels. 
The  True  Glory  of  Woman.     By  the  Rev. 

Dr.  I^anriel*. 
The  Wise  Woman.    By  (kjorjff  MacdonsJd. 
Soldier  and  Patriot  (Gcurge  Washington). 


Picture  Teaching  Series.     Each  book  Illustrated  throughout.     Fcap.  4to,  cloth 

iiilt,  coloured  edges,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Through  Plcrure-Land. 
Picture  Teaching  for  Young  and  Old. 
Picture  Natural  History. 
Scraps   of    Knowledge    for  the   Little 
Ones. 


Great  Lessons  from  Little  Things. 


Woodland  Bomanoes. 
8tories  of  Girlhood. 
Frisk  and  his  Flock. 
Pussy  Tip-Toes'  Family. 

The  Boy  Joiner  and  Model 

The  Children  of  Holy  8cripture 


Selections  from  Cassell  <fc  Company's  Publications. 


Library  of  Wonders.    Illustrated  Gift-books  for  Boys.    2s.  6d.  each. 


Wonderful  Adventures. 
Wonders  of  Animal  Instinct. 
Wonders  of  Arohiteoture. 
Wonders  of  Acoustics. 


Wonders  of  Water. 
Wonderful  Xsoapes. 
Bodily  Strength  and  Skill. 
Wonderful  Balloon  Asoenta. 


The  "  Home  Chat "  Series.   All  Illustrated  throughout  Fcap.  410.  Boards,  3s.  6d. 
each  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s.  each. 


Home  Chat. 

Peeps  Abroad  for  Folks  at  Home. 

Around  and  About  Old  England. 


Paws  and  Claws. 


Half-Hours  with  Barly  Explorers. 
Stories  about  Animals. 
Stories  about  Birds. 


Books  for  the  Little  Ones. 

The  Little  Doings  of  some  Little  Folks. 
By  Chatty  Cheerful.    Illustrated.    5s. 

The  8unday  Sorap  Book.    With  One  Thou* 

sand  Scripture  Pictures.    Boards,  5s. ;  cloth, 

7s.  6d. 
Daisy  Dimple's  Scrap   Book.     Containing 

snout  1,000  Pictures.    Boards,  5s. ;  cloth  gilt, 

7s.  6d. 
The  History  Sorap  Book.      With  nearly 

x.ooo  Engravings.    5s. ;  cloth,  7s.  od. 

The  Little  Folks'  Out  and  About  Book. 

By  Gutty  Cheerful.     Illustrated.    5s. 

Myself  and  my  Friends.     By  Olive  Patch. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  4to.    5s. 

A  Parcel  of  Children.  By  Olive  Patclt.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  4to.    5s. 

Little  Folks'    Picture  Album.     With  168 
Large  Pictures.    5s. 

Little  Folks'  Picture  Gallery.     With  150 

Illustrations.    5s. 
The  Old  Fairy  Tales.     With  Original  Illus* 
trations.    Boards,  is. ;  cloth,  r>.  6d. 


My  Diary.     With  Twelve  Coloured  PUtes  and 
366  Woodcuts,     is. 

Happy  Little  Poople.    By  Olive  Patch.    With 


Illustrations.    5s. 


of   Music   The. 


"Little    Folks"    Album 
Illustrated.    3*.  fid. 

Blfle  Under  the  Sea.  By  E.  L.  Pearson.  With 
Full-page  Illustrations.     $«.  6d. 

Wee  Little  Rhymes,    is.  6d. 
Little  One's  Welcome,    rs.  od. 
Little  Gossips,    is.  od. 
Ding  Dong  Bell.    is.  60. 
Clover  Blossoms,   as. 
Christmas  Dreams.    2s. 
Arm  Chair  8tories.    as.  6rf. 


The  Story  of  Robin  Hood. 
Illustrations,    as.  od. 

The    Pilgrim's 

Illustrations,    as.  6d. 


With*  Coloured 
With  CI -ureJ 


Books  for  Boys. 

Kidnapped.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson.    5s. 
The  Phantom  City.    By  w.  Wcttall.    5s. 

King  8olomon's  Mines.    By  H.  Rider  Hag. 

gard.    5s. 
Treasure  Island.    By  R.  I..  Stevenson.   With 

Full-page  Illustrations.    5s. 

Famous  8ailors  of  Former  Times,  His- 
tory of  the  Sea  Fathers.  By  Clements 
Markham.    Illustrated,    cs.  6d. 


Modern  Explorers.  By  rii<>mas  Frost,  ni- 
trated.   5*. 

Wild  Adventures  in  Wild  Places.  By  I*. 
Gordon  Stables,  M.O..  R.N.     Hiustrate  d.    ?> 

Jungle,  Peak,  and  Plain.  By  Dr.  Cvrdrn 
Stables,  R.N.    Illustrated.    5^ 

O'er  Many  Lands,  on  Many  Seas.  By  Gord-m 
Stables.  M.D.,  R.N.     I  Hum  rated.    5s. 


At  the  South  Pole.    By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.    New  Edition.    Illustrated,    as.  6dL 


Books  for  all  Children. 

Caasell's  Robinson  Crusoe.  With  10?  strik- 
ing Illustrations.  Cloth.  3s.  6d.  :  gilt  edges.  5s. 

Caasell's  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Illus* 
trated.    Cloth,  3s.  od. ;  gilt  edges,  cs. 

Bunny  Spain:  Its  People  ana  Places, 
with  Glimpses  of  its  History.  By 
Olive  Patch.     Illustrated.     «. 

Bambles  Round  London  Town.  By  C.  L. 
Mateaux.    Illustrated.    5s. 

Favorite  Album  of  Fun  and  Fanoy,  The. 
Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 

Familiar  Friends.  By  Olive  Patch.  Illus- 
trated.   Cloth  gilt.  5s. 

Odd  Folks  at  Home.  By  C.  L.  Mateaux. 
With  nearly  150  Illustrations.    5s. 


Field  Friends  and  Forest  Foes.    By  Obve 
Patch.     Profusely  llluvrated.    53. 

Silver  Wings  and   Golden  Scales.      Illus- 
trated.   5s. 

The  Wonderland  of  Work.  By  C  L.  Mateaux. 

Illustrated.    5s. 

Little  Folks'   Holiday  Album.     IQusint-  J 
3».6<i 

Tiny   Houses    and  their   Builders.     Illus- 
trated,   ss. 

Children  of  all  Nations.    Their  Hornet,  tfceu 
Schools,  their  Playgrounds.     Illustrated,    ss. 

Tim  Tremble's  "Little  Mother."     B}  C 
L.  Mateaux.    Illustrated.    5s. 
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